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MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCK 

TAKEN   BEFOBl 

lUE    ROYAL   COMMISSION  ON   SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 


SIXTEENTH  DAY. 


At  WeBtminster  Eall,  WedneflcUty,  Jane  20th,  1894. 


FKBSENT  : 

The  Bight  Hon.  JAMES  BBYGE,  M.P.,  in  the  Ohais. 

Sir  HsNBT  £.  BoscoE,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Vezy  Bev.  The  Dean  of  Manchbsibe,  D.D. 

The  Bey.  A.  M.  Faibbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.   BiCHAED  WoBKELLy   D.Sc. 

Mr.  HjmrBT  Hobhouse,  M.A,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  £.  Sadlbb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  liLEiTELLTN  Smith,  M.A 

Mr.   GeOEOE  J.  OOCKBUBN. 

Mx.  Ohaelbs  Fbnwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Fbbdeeick  Cayekdish. 

Mrs.  Betant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henbt  Sidowiok. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Beucs,  Secretary. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Poole  and  J.  Eastebbeooe,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

5820.  {Ghairman  to  Dr.  Foole.)  Yon  are  Chairman  of  the  Headmastere' 
Aflsooiation  F — Yea,  I  am. 

5821.  And  yon  are  also  Master  of  the  Bedford  Modem  School  P — ^Yes. 

5822.  (To  Mr.  Easterhrooh.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Headmasters'  Association? — ^Yes.  I  am  headmaster  of  Owen's  School, 
Islington,  and  I  represent  the  Headmasters'  Association  on  the  London 
Technical  Board. 

5823.  {To  Dr.  Poole.)  The  Headmasters'  Association   has  been  good 

enough  to  give  ns  certain  resolutions,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  which   CovsirtirTioH 
we  haye  addressed  to  them  upon  seyeral  points  which  we  haye  before  us.       liuniu* 
We  propose  to  pass  to  those  points  afterwards,  but  in  the  meantime  we    Absociatiov. 
will  begun  with  the  other  i)oints  which  you  haye  indicated  as  being  those 
upon  which  you  are  prepared  to  giye  eyidence.    First  of  all,  will  you  tell 
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m*^  (A.  ^fv^at  teachers  ihe  KeadmMt^rs'*  Association  consistB  P — ^13ie  Head- 
masters' Association  is  open  to  the  headmasters  of  all  secondary  schools  in 
the  country. 

5824.  As  well  private  as  endowed  ? — No,  with  the  exception  that  the 
headmaster  mnst  be  the  headmaster  of  a  school  which  is  under  corporate 
control  of  some  sort.  If  it  is  proprietary,  it  most  be  a  case  in  which  the 
headmaster  does  not  get  any  profit  out  of  it,  and  in  no  sense  a  private 
venture  business  at  all.  The  way  wc  have  defined  that  is  by  saying  that 
the  headmaster  must  not  have  any  pecuniary  int«rest  in  the  school  himself. 

5825.  So  if  it  was  proprietary  in  the  sense  of  being  held,  hy  a  company, 
and  he  was  a  shareholder,  he  would  not  be  eli^t^e  to  bt%  fc^ncifife«v.«i.g@3a: 
Association? — No,  he  would  not.  '.  , 

5826.  Then,  speaking  broadly,  you  may  say  ti^si  il  gowiits  of  a  certain 
number  of  headmasters  of  endowed  schools ,^U  i^.eerMfi  )»i^)^>^''  ^f 
masters  of  proprietary  schools? — Yes.    It  waf'i'Wtitd  ^"St^^Jf^  ^^^^ 
with  40  members.      Iji  December  1890  the  membStniWihlAii^Pv  f^ 
they  were  158;  in  1892,  173;  in  1893,  190  ;  and  in  January  18^4*^ 
were  262,  and  have  now  come  up  to  about  270.  . 

5827.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  those  are  headmasters  of  en- 
dowed schools? — Nearly  all,  practically*  I  should  not  think  there  are 
more  than  10  who  would  come  under  the  head  of  masters  of  proprietary 
schools.  There  are  about  600  headmasters  of  secondary  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  of  whom  less  than  100  belong  to  the  Headmasters'  Conference, 
and  more  than  half  the  remainder  belong  to  us. 

5828.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  views  of  the  Headmasters'  Associa- 
tion, or  your  own  viowfl  ? — We  are  prepared  to  give  the  views  of  the 
Headmasters'  Association. 


'^ 
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Ceittkal  5829.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  the  views  of  the  Association 

EDuci.Tio!fAL  are  with  regard  to  the  central  educational  authority  that  it  has  been  sug- 
uoARD.  gest^  should  be  created  ? — The  views  of  the  Association  are  that  there 
should  be  a  Central  Educational  Board,  which  should  consist  of  various 
nominees  by  the  Crown,  the  universities,  and  certain  incorporated  educa- 
tional bodies  principally,  but  including  such  bodies  as  the  Headmasters' 
Conference  and  the  Headmasters'  Association  (I  may  say  that  the 
Headmasters'  Association  will  be  incorporated  in  a  few  days),  and  also 
representative  teachers. 

5830.  Is  the  Headmasters'  Association  going  to  incorporate  itself  under 
the  Act  of  1867  P — Yes  ;  it  is  practically  done  now.  It  is  only  waiting  for 
some  formalities.  We  consider  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Central 
Education  Board  should  be  presided  over  by  a  Minister  {^  Education. 

5831.  How  do  you  propose  that  ijie  registered  secondary  teachers  should  . 
choose  their  nominees  ? — We  have  not  entered  into  details  of  how  such  op.        ^ 
election  should  be  carried  out.    I  suppose  it  would  be  by  voting,  but  in 
what  manner  we  really  have  not  thought. 

5832.  The  question  of  choice  by  a  large  body  of  persons  scattered  over 
the  country  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  It  has  been  found  in  the  case  of 
the  medicfid  profession  to  be  not  a  simple  matter  to  devise  a  good  method 
of  choosing? — We  have  not  really  considered  that  question,  and  as  far  as 
the  Association  is  concerned  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  give  you  an  answer. 

5833.  What  powers  would  the  Association  propose  to  entrust  to  the 
central  board  ? — The  central  board  would,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
Association,  be  the  ruling  and  regulating  power  over  all  Secondary 
Education  in  the  country,  and  to  it  those  other  boards  which  I  may 
mention  afterwards  would  be  responsible. 

5834.  When  you  say  ruling  and  regulating  powers  what  functions  do 
you  include  under  that  general  term  ? — In  the  first  place  that  they  would  be 
the  ultimate  court  of  appecd  with  regard  to  places  where  new  schools  Were 
to  be  made,  and  with  regard  also  to  the  joining  together  and  amalgamating 
of  schools  and  districts  where  there  are  too  many,  and  which  from  their 
scattered  condition  are  more  or  less  ineffective ;  if  a  Begistration  Bill  is 
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brought  *in  and  carried  that  they  should  form  the  general  conncil  pro- 
Tided  under  that  Bill ;  and  that  thej  should  also  be  responsible  for  the 
ordering  and  inspection  of  all  secondary  schools  in  the  country. 

•  5835.  Do  you  mean  you  would  give  them  the  direct  control  of  inspec- 
tion, or  would  make  them  a  body  to  entertain  appeals  from  the  locsl  or 
proyincial  body  ?--They  would  be  the  origin  of  the  inspection  I  think  in 
our  view. 

5886.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  that  might  be  conceived.  I>o  you 
mean  to  say  they  should  lay  down  general  rules  for  inspection  and 
examination,  leaving  those  rules  to  be  carried  out  and  applied  by  local 
and  provincial  bodies,  or  that  they  should  themselves  direct  P — That  they 
shoidd  lay  down  the  regulations  by  which  those  rules  should  be  carried 
out  by  provincial  bodies. 

5837.  Under  whose  authority  would  the  direction  of  the  examination  be 
carried  out  ? — ^I  suppose  it  would  be  carried  out  under  the  authority  of 
the  provincial  tJduucil  which  we  propose. 

5838.  And  who  would  appoint  the  inspector  and  examiner? — That  I 
suppose  would  bo  by  the  Central  Education  Board.  That  inspector  would 
be  attached  in  our  view  to  the  provincial  council,  but  he  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Central  Education  Board. 

5839.  When  yon  spoke  about  registration,  would  you  make  them  a  kind 
of  deciding  authority  in  cases  where  a  question  arose  whether  anybody 
should  be  removisd  from  the  register  ? — ^Yes. 

5840.  You  would  foUow  in  that  respect  the  analogy  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  I  suppose  ? — ^Yes. 

5841.  What  would  their  relation  be  to  the  Minister  of  Education  ? — I 
take  it  that  the  Minister  of  Education  would  be  the  permanent  chairman 
of  su3h  a  Central  Education  Board,  and  that  he  would  in  that  capacity 
exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  the  Central  Education  Board,  and 
would  be  the  representative  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

5842.  Do  you  mean  there  would  be  power  to  direct  his  policy  or  that 
they  should  be  to  him  merely  a  consultative  body  ? — I  think  the  Central 
Education  Board  would  suggest  the  policy  which  the  Minister  of 
Education  would  endeavour  to  carry  out. 

6843.  But  supposing  he  disagreed  with  that  policy  P — In  that  case  it 
would  come  to  a  deadlock,  I  am  afraid. 

5844.  These  are  not  theoretical  difficulties  P — No,  quite  so. 

5815.  You  are  probably  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in 
determining  what  should  be  the  relations  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
to  the  Education  Department  and  to  Pftrliament. 

5846.  That  questions  have  arisen  as  to  what  the  proper  relations  should 
be  ?— Yes. 

5847.  And,  no  doubt,  you  are  familiar  with  the  relations  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  to  his  Council.  Would  you  like  to  have  this  educa- 
tional body  resembling  the  Council  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  ? — 
I  am  afraid  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  qu^tion. 

5848.  I  mean  merely  to  ask  you,  by  way  of  illustration,  whether  you 
think  that  the  Minister  of  Education  should  be  the  supreme  power  who 
could  over. rule  the  council,  although  he  might  be  bound  to  listen  to  their 
representations,  or  whether  the  council  should  be  the  authority  to 
force  a  policy  upon  himP — I  should  take  the  former  alternative  that  you 
mention* 

5849.  That  he  should  be  the  supreme  authority  ? — ^Yes,  that  he  should 
be  the  supreme  authority. 

6850.  Then  they  would  be  a  consultative  body? — A  consultative  body 
more. 

6851.  It  would  be  compatible  therewith  that  for  such  a  question  as  this 
question  of  registration  you  refer  to,  they  should  be  the  final  authority  P— 
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There  might  be  certain  poists  npon  which  it  would  not  be  neceesair  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  should  come  in  at  all.  It  might  be  handed  oyer 
to  the  central  board. 

5852.  Would  jon  apprehend  any  danger  in  the  direction  which  has 
sometimes  been  indicateid  that  if  you  created  a  powerful  central  authority 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  enforce  a  too  great  uniformity  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  country  P — I  think  that  would  be  obviated  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  provincial  councils.  I  think  they  would  represent  to 
uie  Central  Education  Board  the  needs  of  their  own  particular  district. 

5853.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  the  central  board  had  power  to 
over-rule  the  provincial  councils? — Yes,  but  supposing  they  had  the 
power,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  authority  of  Pai'liament  as  represented 
by  the  Minister  of  Education,  then,  I  thiiik,  the  Central  Education  Board 
would  listen  to  the  provincial  ooundls  and  would  take  from  them  their 
ideas  as  to  what  was  needed. 

5854.  Would  it  be  within  your  view  that  the  central  educational  council 
shoidd  have  power  to  provide  in  general  terms  what  the  curricula  of 
particular  schools  or  particular  classes  of  schools  should  be  P — Yes,  with  a 
fair  amount  of  latitude.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
latitude  in  provincial  districts.  The  industries  of  various  districts  might 
be  different,  and  there  might  be  reasons  why  the  same  sort  of  education  is 
not  always  required. 

5855.  Taking  what  is  called  a  general  liberal  education,  you  would  leave 
it  to  the  central  council  to  provide  what  the  constituent  elements  should 
be  P — ^I  think  they  might  do  so,  but  not  over-rigidly. 

5856.  You  would  not  fear  too  great  a  sapping  of  the  independence  of 
local  bodies  and  masters  P — ^I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  that  that 
should  arise.  I  think  all  would  depend  upon  the  details  of  the  schemes 
that  were  agreed  to.  If  the  details  were  laid  down  upon  pretty  broad 
lines,  and  given  a  certain  amount  of  choice,  I  think  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  out  in  that  way.  But  at  the  same 
time  our  Association  is  anxious  to  preserve  the  independence  of  head- 
masters in  teaching  and  in  regulatmg  their  own  schools.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  would  amount  to  a  general  control. 

FxoviirciAL  5857.  Then  to  come  to  the  provincial  council,  how  would  yon  constitute 
GovirciL  09  that  P — That  would  consist  of  nominees  of  the  Central  Education  Board 
Bducatioh.     jm^  nominees  of  the  county  councils,  of  registered  secondary  teachers,  and  of 

local  university  colleges,  together  with  a  provincial  inspector  attached,  and 

some  co-opted  members. 

5858.  How  large  would  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  your  provincial 
council  be  P — ^We  thoaght  that,  speaking  roughlv,  it  should  always  consist 
of  a  county  or  a  group  of  counties ;  that  is,  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
area  should  be  conterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  the  area  of  counties, 
although  you  might  join  one  or  two  counties  if  necessary ;  but  something 
like  one  million  or  two  millions  of  inhabitants  would  be  the  thing  to 
aim  at. 

5859.  Where  a  county  consisted  of  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants you  would  not  subdivide  it  P — No,  we  should  not  subdivide  it  in  that 
case. 

5960.  What  powers  would  you  give  to  this  provincial  council  P — We 
should  propose  to  give  them  a  power  to  make  proposals  for  the  supply  of 
the  district  in  which  they  were  situated,  and  to  suggest  the  best  style  of 
scheme  for  the  district  in  which  the^  are  interested,  and,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Central  Education  Board,  to  carry  out  details  con- 
nected with  such  schools.  And,  above  all,  to  see  that  the  supply  of  educa- 
tion in  each  county  or  district  of  counties  was  adequate  to  the  population^ 
and  to  suggest  to  the  Central  Education  Board,  where  necessary,  that 
new  school  should  be  established,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  establishing 
them. 

5861.  Would  you  have  the  examination  and  inspection  conducted  under 
their  authority  P — Yes,  I  think  we  should. 
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5862.  WoTild  they  be  the  personfl  to  appoint  the  ezaminen  uid 
inspectors  ? — Yes. 

5863.  Not  the  nniyeisities  ? — They  wonld  probably  go  to  the  tmiyersities 
for  their  examiners. 

686  k  Bat  still  the  appointments  wonld  be  made  by  them  ? — Yes.  I 
meant  to  Bay  that  they  wonld  probably  select  the  people  to  whom  they 
would  go.  For  instance,  they  might  go  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  or  to 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board,  or  to  the  University  of  London,  or 
whoever  it  might  be,  bnt  the  nniversity  wonld  appomt  the  examiners  on 
application.  They  wonld  choose  the  body  to  which  they  wonld  apply,  bnt 
the  nniversity  wonld  name  the  examiners. 

5865.  The  nniversity  wonld  name,  bnt  the  authority  would  be  that  of 
the  council  ? — ^Yes,  the  authority  would  apply. 

6866.  Would  they  have  any,  and  what,  funds  at  their  disposal  P — ^They 
woidd  not  have  any  funds  at  their  disposal,  of  course,  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  endowments  within  their  district ;  but  I  confess  there  will 
have  to  be  other  means  by  which  funds  will  have  to  be  raised  ioi  Secondary 
Education. 

5867.  What  means  do  you  suggest  P — ^I  suppose  there  would  have  to  be 
some  rate  or  other,  and  it  has  struck  us  that  it  would  be  i>ossible  that 
exemption  from  taxes  for  all  school  buildings  might  be  a  help,  and  also 
that  some  of  the  money  which  is  now  appropriated  to  technical  education 
only  might  very  fairly  be  handed  over  to  general  education. 

5868.  The  money  which  is  now  g^ven  to  technical  education  is  under 
the  control  of  cotmty  councils,  is  it  not  P~Yes. 

5869.  Would  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  bound  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  provincial  councils  ? — I  suggest  that  they  should  be  bound  to  hand  over 
some  portion  of  it. 

5870.  To  hand  over  some  portion  of  it,  and  retain  some  of  it  P — ^Yes, 
retain  some  that  was  necessary ;  but  they  should  hand  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  it  seems  to  me. 

5871.  For  what  purpose  would  they  retain  a  portion  of  it  P— I  suppose,  if 
technical  education  is  carried  on  distinctly,  that  would  want  a  part  of  it. 

5372.  Is  it  desirable  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  carried  on        Pubslt 
distmctly  from  technical  P — ^It  should  be  rather  more  of  a  special  ohaoacter.  ^JucISo^  to 

6873.  Then  would   you   have   two   councils,  one   administering   the  pi8tikc?»kom 
Secondary  Education  grant,  and  the  other  administering  the  technical      sbcosdast. 
education  grant  provided  by  the  county  council  P — ^I  think  the  limits  of 
Secondary  Education  and  technical  education  should  be  clearly  fixed,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  quarrelling  as  to  the  amount. 

5874.  You  would  not  think  that  that  would  involve  a  danger  of  waste 
from  overlapping  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  tecl^ical  edacation  and  the  general  education,  and  that  if  the 
two  are  ran  together  there  is  a  great  chance  of  neither  of  them  being 
carried  out. 

5875.  Has  it  not  been  found  in  practice  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate 
them  ? — It  does  not  seem  that  it  has  had  quite  a  sufficient  trial  yet,  I 
think.  The  county  councils  in  many  cases  are  doing  exceedingly  well, 
index>endently  ol  the  secondary  schools. 

5876.  The  secondary  schools  have  no  fund  of  this  kind  at  their  disposal  P 
— No. 

5877.  They  have  only  their  endowments,  and  in  many  cases  the  county 
coundl  has  thought  that  the  best  thing  it  could  do  with  the  money  has 
been  to  give  it  to  tibe  esisling  secondary  schools  P — ^Yes ;  that  has  been,  I 
suppose,  because  they  have  not  got  the  plant,  the  apparatus,  the  rooms^ 
and  80  on,  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  on  their  own  account. 

5878.  Do  you  think  that  any  distmction  could  be  made  in  this  respect 
between  money  applied  for  the  education  of  boys  at  school  and  money 
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applied  for  technioal  instraction  ontsida  the  schools,  let  ns  say,  for  grown- 
up people  ? — ^Yes,  but  it  is  exceedingly  diflSoult  to  get  in  an  ordinary  school 
any  education  worth  calling  technical  education. 

5879.  {To  Mr.  Easterhrooh,)  You  have  had  especial  experience  in 
technical  instruction.  Will  you  tell  us  what  would  be  your  view? —I 
think  the  grant  to  secondary  schools  would  be  quite  distmct  from  that  for 
pure  technical  instruction  in,  we  will  say,  a  trade  school. 

5880.  With  regard  to  the  particular  point  of  the  grant  being  divided 
into  two  parts.  What  opinion  does  your  experience  enable  you  to  give  P — 
I  think  there  is  a  certain  part  of  the  money  which  is  at  present  applicable 
to  technical  education  which  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  keep  distinct 
from  that  for  Secondary  Education,  for  example,  for  evening  classes  for 
artizans  and  to  help  polytechnics.  That  is  my  experience  on  the  Technical 
Education  Board  in  London. 

5881.  And  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  one  authority  to  administer 
that  fund  and  for  another  authority  to  administer  another  fund  derived 
from  the  same  source  without  any  danger  of  overlapping  P — ^I  rather  think 
that  the  provincial  board  will  have  an  important  element  from  the  council 
on  it,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  difticnlty  in  their  working  together. 
There  might  be  a  committee  of  this  provincial  board  to  use  that  part  of 
the  money  probably,  although  it  does  not  apply  to  Secondary  Education 
proper. 

5882.  At  present  we  are  faced  with  the  facts  that  there  are  rather  too 
many  authorities  who  are  all  having  their  fingers  in  the  educational  pie. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  diminish  the  number  of  authorities 
and  simplify  the  organisation,  but  the  suggestion  that  I  understand  you 
and  Dr.  Poole  to  approve  is  that  we  should  add  a  new  authority  while 
retaining  the  old  one  P — ^We  think  that  the  provincial  board  would  have 
such  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  county  council  on  it  that  it  would  be 
practically  in  conjunction  with  it  in  all  its  working. 

5883.  It  might  be  in  conjunction  with  it  and  it  might  work  harmoniously 
with  it,  but  it  would  be  a  new  authority,  would  it  not.  It  does  not  exist 
now  P — No,  it  does  not  exist  now. 

5884.  (To  Bt,  Poole.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  propose  that  the  provincial 
council  should  have  rating  powers  P — ^Yes. 

5885.  Would  you  limit  the  rate  ?— Yes. 

5885a.  To  what  amount  P— I  thijik  the  Welsh  Bill  is  id.  in  the  £. 

5886.  Would  you  prefer  to  give  the  rating  power  to  this  provincial 
council,  or  tc»  the  smaller  authoiity  p — ^I  think  I  would  rather  give  it  to  the 
provincial  council,  because  the  provincial  council  would  have  authority 
over  all  the  district,  whereas  a  smaller  one  would  probably  raise  a  different 
amount  of  rate  for  each  separate  small  district,  which  would  create  a  good 
deal  of  cunfusion. 

5887.  What  power  would  you  give  the  provincial  council  over  the  en- 
dowed schools  p — It  would  have  the  power  already  mentioned  of  appointing 
examiners,  and  by  means  of  its  inspector,  inspecting  the  schools  from  time 
to  time,  as  to  their  sanitary  and  other  conditions ;  the  buildings,  plant, 
and  so  i'orth ;  and  it  would  also  have  the  power  to  arrange  for  scholimahipa 
as  we  propose  in  the  country  and  rural  districts,  whereby  boys  might  be 
sent  to  the  schools  of  the  district.  In  many  cases  a  district  is  sparsely 
populated,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  a  school  near  to  everybody. 
Then  there  should  be  certain  scholarships  established  by  them,  whereby 
boys  in  the  country  districts  might  be  sent  as  boarders  to  a  sort  of  county 
school  placed  in  the  best  position  for  the  population. 

.  5889.  Would  you  give  them  the  power  of  appointing  members  upon  the 
governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools  ? — Yes,  we  could  do  so. 

5890.  Would  you  give  them  any  power  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
those  governing  bodies  ? — Yes,  we  should  give  the  provincial  council  the 
power  of  receiving  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  school. 
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5862.  Would  tbey  be  the  persons  to  appoint  the  examiners  and 
inspectors  ?— Yes, 

5863.  Not  the  uniyersities  P — Thej  would  probably  go  to  the  nniversitiea 
for  their  examiners. 

5864.  But  still  the  appointments  woald  be  made  by  them  P — ^Yes.  I 
meant  to  say  that  they  would  probably  select  the  people  to  whom  they 
would  go.  For  instance,  they  might  go  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  or  to 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board,  or  to  the  University  of  London,  or 
whoever  it  might  be,  but  the  university  would  appomt  the  examiners  on 
application.  They  would  choose  the  body  to  which  they  would  apply,  but 
the  university  would  name  the  examiners. 

5865.  The  university  would  name,  but  the  authority  would  be  that  of 
the  council  P — ^Yes,  the  authority  would  apply. 

5866.  Would  they  have  any,  and  what,  funds  at  their  disposal  P — ^They 
would  not  have  any  funds  at  Uieir  dispojsal,  of  course,  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  endowments  within  their  district ;  but  I  confess  there  will 
have  to  be  other  means  by  which  funds  will  have  to  be  raised  for  Secondary 
Education. 

5867.  What  means  do  you  suggest  P — ^I  suppose  there  would  have  to  be 
some  rate  or  other,  and  it  has  struck  us  that  it  would  be  possible  that 
exemption  from  taxes  for  all  school  buildings  might  be  a  help,  and  also 
that  some  of  the  money  which  is  now  appropriated  to  technical  education 
only  might  very  fairly  be  handed  over  to  general  education. 

5868.  The  money  which  is  now  given  to  technical  education  is  under 
the  control  of  county  councils,  is  it  not  P— Yes. 

5869.  Would  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  bound  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  provincial  councils  ? — ^I  suggest  that  they  should  be  bound  to  hand  over 
some  portion  of  it. 

5870.  To  hand  over  some  portion  of  it,  and  retain  some  of  it  P — Yes, 
retain  some  that  was  necessary ;  but  they  should  hand  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  it  seems  to  me. 

.    5871.  For  what  purpose  would  they  retain  a  portion  of  it  p— I  suppose,  if 
technical  education  is  carried  on  distinctly,  that  would  want  a  part  of  it. 

5372.  Is  it  desirable  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  carried  on      -^^^'^^ 
diErtinctly  from  technical  P— -It  should  be  rather  more  of  a  special  chamoter.  ^DucfricMr  to 

5873.  Then  would   you   have   two    councils,  one   administering   the  pig^jy^JJoac 
Secondary  Education  grant,  and  the  other  administering  the  technical     secondabt. 
education  grant  provided  by  the  county  council  P — ^I  think  the  limits  of 
Secondary  Education  and  technical  education  should  be  clearly  fixed,  so 

that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  quarrelling  as  to  the  amount. 

5874.  You  would  not  think  that  that  would  involve  a  danger  of  waste 
from  overlapping  p — ^It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  technical  education  and  the  general  education,  and  that  if  the 
two  are  run  together  there  is  a  great  chance  of  neither  of  them  being 
carried  out. 

5875.  Has  it  not  been  found  in  practice  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate 
them  p — It  does  not  seem  that  it  has  had  quite  a  sufficient  trial  yet,  I 
think.  The  county  councils  in  many  cases  are  doing  exceedingly  well, 
independently  of  the  secondary  schools. 

5876.  The  secondary  schools  have  no  fund  of  this  kind  at  their  disposal  P 
—No. 

5877.  They  have  only  their  endowments,  and  in  many  cases  the  county 
council  has  thought  that  the  best  thing  it  could  do  with  the  money  has 
been  to  give  it  to  the  «i:tafcing  secondary  schools  P — Yes ;  that  has  been,  I 
suppose,  because  they  have  not  got  the  plant,  the  apparatus,  the  rooms, 
and  so  on,  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  on  their  own  account. 

5878.  Do  you  think  fSbai  any  distinction  could  be  made  in  this  respect 
between  money  applied  for  the  eduoation  of  boys  at  school  and  money 
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approve  thai;  yiew,  wonld  youP— I  ahonld  prefer  to  see  a  separate  gorem- 
ing  body  for  each  school,  and  the  whole  under  the  provincial  ooun<aL 

5906.  Then  for  London,  for  instance,  yonr  idea  of  an  organisation  would 
be  an  educational  authority  for  London  and  the  existing  governing  bodies 
remaining,  possibly  with  th^ir  constitution  altered,  but  remaining  distinct 
as  they  are  now  P — Exactly. 

5907.  And  that  you  would  apply  to  counties  and  to  cities  P — ^Tes.  One 
reason  why  we  do  not  want  to  see  towns  having  a  separate  authority,  and 
rather  an  important  reason  I  think,  is  that  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Tou  took  the  instance  of  Manchester ; 
supposing  there  was  a  governing  body  for  the  city  of  Manchester  you 
woiQd  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  immediately  around  Manch^ter 
where  the  city  boundary  ended;  you  would  have  a  population  just 
outside  that  boundary  who  really  bielong  geographically  to  Manchedster 
itself,  and  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  schools  in  M^chester, 
one  of  which  might  be  quite  near  them.  If  you  make  Manchester  a 
separate  authority  you  may  have  to  establish  a  school  close  to  the  borders 
of  the  city  when  there  is  one  in  the  city  which  would  meet  all  the  require- 
ments. 

5908.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  have  been  oases  where  having  one 
dominant  educational  authority  in  a  large  town  has  been  found  to  be  con- 
ducive to  the  good  organisation  of  education  in  that  town  by  enabling  the 
authority  to  provide  a  due  classification  of  higher  and  lower  schools  dis- 
tributed in  proper  spots  throughout  its  area  P — ^It  has  been  so,  certainly  ;  but 
I  think  that  would  make  it  all  the  more  desirable  in  the  case  of  a  large 
town  that  the  boundary  of  the  area  should  not  be  that  of  the  city  itself. 

5909.  Would  not  the  difficulty  which  you  put  as  regards  a  city  like  Man- 
chester and  its  suburbs  be  felt  in  a  similar  way  with  regard  to  counties 
where  there  is  a  pretty  dense  population  along  the  boundary  line  P — Of 
course  it  would  be  so,  but  I  think  there  would  not  be  many  cases  of  that 
kind,  and  it  would  be  so  very  difficult  to  arrange  the  boundaries  in  a 
manner  which  would  wholly  obviate  the  difficulty,  that  I  think  that  of  the 
two  evils  one  would  choose  that  as  the  least. 

5910.  And  do  you  think  that  so  large  a  city  as  Manchester,  or  Liverpool, 
for  instance,  would  not  insist  upon  having  its  own  secondary  educational 
authority  P — ^They  might  wish  to  do  so,  they  might  insist  upon  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  really  the  best  plan. 

5911.  What  ought  the  relation  to  be  of  your  central  education  board  or 
provincial  council  to  private  schools  within  their  respective  areas  P — ^The 
provincial  council  would  be  the  authority  over  such  private  schools,  and 
if  our  plan,  which  the  Headmasters'  Asisociation  suggests,  were  to  be 
carried  out,  that  provincial  council  would  be  responsible  for  the  inspection 
of  all  private  schools  in  its  district,  and  for  pronouncing  them  efficient  in 
the  sense  of  being  efficiently  provided  with  the  necessary  plant  and  so 
forth. 

5912.  Would  that  be  with  the  consent  of  those  private  schools,  or  would 
it  be  whether  they  consented  or  notP — It  all  turns  on  the  question  of 
registration  of  schools,  which  we  hope  will  come  sooner  or  later,  and  it 
would  mean  that  one  of  the  necessaries  for  registration  on  the  part  of  a 
private  school  would  be  that  it  placed  itself  under  the  provincial  council 
as  regards  inspection  of  buildings,  plant,  and  so  forth.  That  would  be  the 
function  of  ihe  provincial  council  with  regard  to  those  schools,  and  if  ihey 
satisfied  the  council  in  that  respect  they  would  be  recognised  as  schools 
which  might  receive  scholars. 

5913.  Then  your  view  is  that  these  authorities  would  be  authorities  over 
the  private  schools  in  so  far  as  by  registering  themselves  ihej  submitted 
to  that  jurisdiction  P— Yes,  quite  so. 

5914.  Would  you  give  your  provincial  authority  any  power  to  create 
public  secondary  schools  wnere  none  such  now  exist  P — It  would  have  the 
power  to  inquire  into  the  needs  of  each  district  in  its  province,  and  to 
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refKirt  tipoii  the  neoeseity  for  BchoolB  there,  and  to  report  to  the  central 
edooation  board  that  thene  sohools  were  needed. 

5915.  And  then  if  the  central  education  board  gavo  its  sanction  it 
shonld  proceed  to  create  them? — ^Yes,  it  would  proceed  to  create  them. 

5916.  And  how  would  it  find  the  funds  to  create  them  ? — ^As  I  said  just 
now,  I  suppose  there  must  be  a  rate  for  the  purpose.  In  some  oases  there 
would  be  certain  old  endowments  placed  in  positions  where  they  are  of  no 
particular  use,  and  ihere  might  perhaps  besides  that  be  endowments  other 
than  educational,  which  might  be  utihsed  for  the  purpose  in  some  places. 
Beyond  that  the  county  council  might  assist.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
means  there  would  be  existing.  Of  course,  the  rate  is  an  elastic  one,  but 
one  does  not  want  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  a  high  one. 

5917.  What  regard  do  you  think  they  should  have  to  the  private  schools 
already  existing  on  the  ground  ? — ^I  think  they  should  take  those  private 
schools  into  consideration  so  long  as  they  have  submitted  to  registration 
and  inspection  by  them. 

5918.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  private  schools  are 
efficient,  Ihey  ought  to  have  regard  to  them  P-^Yes,  distinctly  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  satisfied. 

5919.  And  if  satisfied  that  there  were  efficient  private  schools  they  would 
abstain  from  creating  new  schools  P—^Oertainly. 

5920.  Suppose  they  were  satisfied  that  there  were  a  few  efficient  private 
schools,  but  not  enough  to  provide  for  the  needs  P — ^Then  the  oouncU 
ought  to  look  out.  for  the  best  place  and  provide  one  there. 

5921.  Suppose  the  council  found  a  town  of  50,000  inhabitants  with  two 
or  three  private  schools  which  were  reasonably  efficient,  and  which  just 
satisfied  the  requirements,  but  which  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  grapple 
with  the  needs  of  the  town  as  regards  Secondary  Education? — Then  it 
would  be  in  my  view  their  duty  to  establish  a  school  there  to  supply  the 
needs. 

5922.  Suppose  that  school  were  found  in  fact  to  take  pupils  away  from 
the  existing  private  schools  P — J.  suppose  it  would  very  likely,  unless  the 
private  schools  were  notoriously  efficient  If  they  were  efficient,  they 
would  hold  their  own,  and  private  schools  do  hold  their  own  in  other  ways, 
that  is  by  private  influence,  and  trying  to  get  pupils  by  means  of  their 
friends,  and  so  forth.  There  is  very  often  a  strong  amount  of  assistance 
obtained  in  that  way. 

5928.  Do  you  think  that  the  educational  authority  in  founding  a  new 
school  should  have  regard  in  fixing  the  fees,  to  the  fees  actually  charged 
by  the  existing  schools  P — ^No,  I  tibink  not ;  because  I  think  the  private 
schools  would  be  sure  to  xmdersell  the  efficient  public  schools  which 
would  be  founded. 

5924.  Would  it  if  the  new  school  had  its  buildings  free,  and  possibly 
was  subsidised  out  of  the  rates  P — ^A  school  was  established  in  South 
Shields  by  the  Boys'  Public-Day  Schools  Oompany  some  time  ago.  That 
was  edabliBhed  at  not  by  any  means  a  high  fee,  out  still  at  a  higher  fee 
them  the  small  local  private  schools. 

5925.  But  those  small  local  private  schools  would  probably  not  be 
classed  as  efficient  schools  ? — 1  do  not  know  what  those  schools  were. 

5926.  I  am  oonaidaring  a  school  which,  w  hypotheai,  has  been  deemed 
efficient  by  the  provincial  educational  authori^.  That  school  probabW 
would  not  be  one  of  the  schools  which  would  charge  very  low  fees  P — ^It 
might  not ;  but  I  think  that  if  the  right  fee  was  charged  for  the  public 
school  which  was  established,  it  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  one  to  make  it 
remunerative  to  keep  the  school,  and  tiieref  ore  it  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
fee  to  be  charged  by  the  private  school  as  well. 

5927.  We  are  in  this  position  :  the  private  school  has  got  to  pay  for  its 
buildings,  and  leave  a  profit  for  the  master,  and  it  has  no  endowment ; 
on  tiie  other  hand,  the  new  public  school   to  be  founded  will  have  its 
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buildings  fr6c,  and  may  have  its  masters'  salarjr,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  its 
expenses,  paid  out  of  tiie  rates,  and  therefore  it  will  be  in  a  position  of 
considerable  advantage  as  regards  private  schools  P — ^Yes. 

5928.  How  do  yon  propose  to  meet  the  difllcnlty  that  has  been  sn^gested 
in  that  case  P — For  one  thing  I  might  observe  that  in  considenng  the 
requirements  of  the  district,  they  should  tal^e  into  consideration  the 
private  schools  in  existence,  and  therefore  in  building  this  new  school 
they  would  not  build  a  new  school  sufficiently  large  to  hold  all  the  boys  in 
the  town ;  but  only  the  balance  left  after  the  private  schools  were 
calculated  for.  In  other  words,  supposing  it  was  necessazy  that  there 
should  be  school  accommodation  for  500  boys  in  a  town,  and  there  was 
already  sufficient  accommodation  in  efficient  private  schools  for  200,  then 
they  would  only  build  for  300. 

5929.  But  it  would  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  children  who  would 
be  drawn  into  the  new  school  would  not  be  the  children  from  the  private 
schools  p — No  ;  it  would  be  a  race  for  the  children  to  get  into  the  public 
school  in  that  case,  and  those  who  did  not  get  in  there  would  have  to  go  to 
the  private  schools. 

5930.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  school  which  would  have  the  least  fear 
of  the  competition  of  the  new  public  school  would  be  the  comparatively 
inefficient  school  which  charged  low  fees,  and  to  which  would  go  the 
children  of  parents  not  themselves  educated  up  to  the  point  of  under- 
standing what  was  good  education  p -^  There  would  be -a  considerable 
risk  of  that,  of  course,  but  I  think  the  registration  and  inspection  pliui 
obviates  a  good  deal  of  that  difficulty.  I  do  not  think  a  sdlool  can  be 
very  inefficient  as  long  as  it  is  inspected  by  the  provincial  council. 

5931.  I  am  assuming  that  a  certain  number  of  schools  remained  which 
did  not  register  ? — ^I  think  there  might  be  some  few  people  who  might 
prefer  to  send  their  children  to  any  school  if  the  fees  were  very  low,  but  I 
think  those  people  are  getting  fewer  and  fewer. 

5932.  Beverting  to  the  question  of  the  schools  founded  by  the  Boys' 
Public  Day  Schools  Company,  that  company  is  a  body  which  has  to  pay 
its  own  way,  and  which  would  be  obliged  to  pay  its  own  way  P — Yes. 

5933.  It  would  not  be  quite  in  the  same  position  as  the  kind  of  pubUo 
school  we  are  contemplating,  which  would  be  built  out  of  the  rates  and 
aided  out  of  the  rates  ? — No,  but  if  the  object  is  to  tiy  and  get  a  good 
supply  of  education,  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall. 

5934.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  I  understand  that  the  views  you  have  have 
been  giving  us  are  the  views  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  P — Yes,  as 
far  as  I  can. 

5935.  Have  they  carefully  formulated  these  views  P — I  should  say  it  is 
a  general  committee  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  which  formulated 
them.    They  liave  never  been  before  the  whole  body. 

5936.  Have  they  entertained  the  idea  that  what  are  known  as  the  great 
public  schools  should  be  embraced  in  this  county  instruction  P — We  think 
that  all  schools  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  imiversity  come 
under  the  head  of  secondary  schools. 

5937.  In  other  words,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  the  school  of  Bugby 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  ? — ^Yes. 

5938.  And  would  be  worked  under  this  system  ?— A  school  of  that  kind 
would  remain  as  the  first  grade  school  of  the  district. 

5939.  I  xmderstood  you  to  say  that  everything  between  the  university 
and  the  elementary  school  was  to  come  under  this  provincial  board  P — 
No,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  I  meant  that  Bugby,  and  the  great 
public  schools  would  remain  on  their  own  basis.  I  should  not  include 
them.  One  gets  rather  led  away  in  thinking  of  the  needs  of  the  second 
grade  schools.  There  are  so  many  misunderstandings  on  the  subject  of 
what  is  called  "  Secondary  Education." 
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5940.  Would  you  leave  any  room  lor  private  enterpnae  hereafter.  Yon 
do  not  seem  to  contemplate  superseding  altogether  the  private  schools 
Uiat  now  exist,  providing  thej  are  properly  found,  and  in  sanitary  oon- 
dition.  Would  you  leave  any  scope  for  private  enterprise  hereafter  P — ^I 
should  leave  the  scope  that  would  naturally  be  found  by  the  increase  of 
population. 

5941.  And  you  would  wish  that  the  provincial  boards  should  from  time 
to  time  take  the  private  schools  within  their  purview  P — Yes. 

5942.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  From  your  evidence  I  gather  that  your 
opinion  is,  that  the  amoimt  of  seeondary  instruction  now  available  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country  ? — Certainly. 

5943.  What  are  the  class  of  persons  that  you  think  require  to  have  a 
new  system,  or  an  imx>roved  system  of  Secondary  Education  given  to 
them? — I  think  those  who  need  it  most  of  all  are  what  one  might  call 
the  lower  middle  classes. 

5944.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  is  charged  by  the 
endowed  schools  at  present,  and  also  by  private  schools,  efficient  and  under 
inspection,  would  be  too  high,  or  is  it  sufficiently  low  to  really  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  class  of  the  population  P — ^There  is  a  great  variety,  of 
oourse,  in  fees.  In  some  schools  which  I  know,  the  fee  is  low  enough 
certainly  to  include  all  those  who  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  come 
to  them ;  a  fee  of  4i.  a  year,  for  instance. 

5945.  Would  you  advise  the  establishment  by  the  provincial  council  of 
schools  of  that  class  not  chorgiog  more  than  41.  a  year  p— I  will  not  say  that 
they  need  be  kept  down  quite  rigidly  to  41.  a  year,  but  I  should  say  that 
61.  a  year  might  be  the  maximum.  When  I  said  41. 1  was  referring  to  a 
particular  instance. 

5946.  How  would  you  propose  that  poor  children  whose  parents  are 
uhable  to  meet  that  charge  of  61.  should  obtain  a  Secondary  Education  P — 
There  would  be  a  considerable  number  who  would  be  able  to  obtain 
exhibitions  or  scholarships  from  elementary  schools  to  take  them  on. 

5947.  And  where  would  this  money  come  from  for  such  scholarships  ? — 
In  Bome  cases  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  they  come  out  of  the 
endowment  of  elementary  schools ;  of  course  it  is  not  every  elementary 
school  which  has  an  endowment.  In  Bedford  there  is  a  considerable 
endowment  out  of  the  Harpur  Trust. 

5948.  Is  there  sufficient  in  the  country  to  meet  the  requirement  P — ^It 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  it  all  through  the  coxmtry. 

5949.  And  how  would  you  get  it  for  the  rest  of  the  places  where  there 
are  no  scholarships  established  now  P — Then  I  suppose  we  should  have  to 
come  to  the  coun^  council  again.  A  certain  number  of  county  council 
BcholarBhipe  are  given,  and  I  suppose  that  number  might  possibly  be 
increased. 

5950.  Would  that  come  under  the  new  board,  or  would  that  come  under 
the  present  council  aa  existing  now  P — ^If  we  arrange  for  the  division  of  the 
money  between  technical  and  ordinary  Secondazy  Education,  I  mean 
the  county  council  fund  to  be  divided  between  those  two  things,  the 
money  which  would  be  handed  over  for  the  Secondary  Education  would 
in  that  case  be  administered  by  the  provincial  council  and  not  by  the 
county  councO. 

5951.  Would  you  prefer  it  by  the  provincial  council  p — ^Yes. 

5952.  I  take  it  that  you  would  desire  that  the  county  council  should 
hand  over  to  the  provincial  councQ  a  certain  proportion  of  this  money 
which  they  now  have  the  distribution  of  P — Exactly. 

5953.  You  would  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  county  councils  P — ^I 
should  take  that  portion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  county  councils,  that  is  to 
say,  the  portion  which  they  hand  over  for  the  purpose  of  general  Secondary 
Education  ;  and  once  out  of  their  hands  I  should  leave  it  to  be  administered 
by  the  provincial  councils. 
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5954.  Are  ^on  aware  that  in  some  instanoes  half  the  money  of  the 
oonnty  oonnoils  is  ahready  given  for  soholarBhips  P  It  wonld  be  taking  a 
great  amonnt  of  money  away  from  them  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  place  from  which  the  funds  oonld  be  obtained,  but  I  should  have 
thonght  that  the  61.  which  I  mentioned  jost  now  was  not  a  very  large 
amount  to  be  found  by  tiie  class  that  one  would  call  the  lower  mid^e 
class.  The  fee  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  very  large  number  of  artizans, 
for  instance. 

5955.  Do  you  think  there  are  a  large  number  of  artizans  who  woxdd  be 
able  to  pay  61.  a  year  for  several  of  their  children  P  — If  there  were  several 
children  it  might  be  a  more  serious  matter  ;  but  I  should  think  they 
could  pay  for  one  or  two  in  that  way. 

6956.  {Deanqf  Manchester.)  On  what  principle  are  you  going  to  divide 
this  money  P  You  wish  to  take  from  the  county  councils  the  distribution 
of  a  considerable  share. of  their  monevs.  On  what  principle  do  you  divide 
these  two  departments  of  their  work  r — I  should  thmk  it  should  be  divided 
about  equally. 

5957.  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  grants  for  what  you  would  call  the  more 
literary  pursuits,  or  why  is  it  that  it  should  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  P — 
Because,  according  to  mv  view,  technical  education  cannot  be  worked  in 
an  ordinary  secondary  school  properly,  and  therefore  it  is  much  better  that 
the  two  should  be  kept  separate,  and  if  they  are  kept  separate  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  money  might  fairly  be  divided  between  the  two  branches  of 
technical  work  and  literary  education. 

5958.  You  have  given  me  the  line  of  demarcation.  It  would  be  in  order 
that  you  might  support  out  of  these  funds  the  literary  work  of  such 
secondary  schools  as  yon  have  in  contemplation  P — Yes. 

5959.  {Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith.)  You  propose  that  the  provincial  authority 
should  have  power  to  propose  schemes  for  new  schools  where  they  think 
them  desirable,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Central  Education  Board  P — ^Yes. 

5960.  And  that  would  be  sanctioned,  whether  the  funds  come  from 
endowments  or  not  P — ^Yes. 

5961.  Independent  of  the  question  of  endowment  P — ^Yes,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  endowment. 

5962.  Then  is  it  vour  view  that  the  educational  functions  of  the  Charity 
Commission  should  cease  P — I  have  never  thought  of  that,  but  I  suppose 
they  ultimately  would. 

5963.  The  educational  side  of  the  Charity  Commission  would  be  merged 
in  the  new  central  council  P — ^Yes. 

5964.  Is  that  the  view  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  P — ^I  do  not  think 
it  has  ever  been  before  them  in  so  many  worda 

5965.  Otherwise  woidd  not  there  be  two  central  authorities,  one  dealing 
with  schools  which  involved  endowments,  and  the  other  dealing  with 
schools  which  did  not  P — ^Yes,  it  would  be  so  in  that  case.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  probably  the  present  Charity  Commission  would  form  part 
of  the  new  central  board. 

5966.  You  mean  to  say  that  individuals  connected  with  the  Charity 
Commission  would  be  connected  with  the  new  central  board  ;  but  that  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  P— It  would  merge  the  Charity  Commission  in  the 
central  board. 

5967.  At  all  events,  your  view  would  be  that  the  fact  that  a  certain  part 
of  the  support  of  these  schools  comes  from  endowments  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  cutting  the  central  authority  into  two  P — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

5968.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  or  desirable  to  set  up  a  school 
without  coming  to  the  central  authority  to  sanction  it  P--I  do  not  think  it 
would  be,  because  there  are  many  cases  in  which  there  might  be  little 
difficulties  between  various  parishes  and  people  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  bring  before  a  peil ectly  dispassionate  board. 
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5969.  I  can  aee  that  it  might  be  well  to  haye  a  oonrt  of  appeal  in  case  of 
differenoea  ;  but  that  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  P — It  would  not  very 
mooh  iDaftter  whether  the  provinoial  council  were  idlowed  to  start  a  school 
unlefls  some  objection  to  it  was  lodged.  It  would  come  to  very  much  the 
same  thing.  My  idea  in  the  matter  is  that  this  central  education  board 
should  be  aboye  all  small  petty  jealousies,  and  that  sort  of  thiug,  and 
should  say  that  the  thing  is  going  to  be  established  where  it  is  really 
wanted,  and  that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  district. 

5970.  Have  jaa  in  mind  the  proyinoial  authority  haying  the  power  to 
snbsidise  existing  seoondaiy  schools  as  well  as  the  power  of  starting  fresh 
ones ;  I  mean  of  giving  grants  out  of  public  funds  derived  from  some  source 
— ^I  do  not  say  what  ?— I  have  never  tnought  about  it,  but  I  should  think  it 
is  included  in  the  scheme  that  lies  in  my  mind,  certainly. 

5971.  You  kaow  that  under  the  present  Technical  Instruction  Acts  the 
county  councils  have  power  to  give  aid  to  secondary  schools  P — ^Yes,  I 
know. 

5972.  Do  you  propose  that  that  should  cease  P— No,  I  do  not  propose  that 
it  should  cease,  because  if  this  plan  that  I  am  suggesting  weie  carried 
out,  it  would  be  done  to  a  much  larger  extent.  I  mean  it  would  be 
done  by  the  county  councils  to  a  larger  extent,  only  it  would  be  done 
forcibly. 

5979.  It  would  be  done  by  a  new  authority.  It  would  not  be  the  county 
council  P — ^The  new  authority  would  have  to  go  the  county  council  to  get 
its  share  of  the  money. 

5974.  Would  it  have  power  to  levy  a  precept  upon  the  county  council  P 
—It  might  be  done  in  that  way.    I  have  not  thought  of  the  exact  form. 

5975.  At  present  the  county  oouDdl  has  power  to  set  up  a  technical 
school,  whidi  as  you  know  might  be  a  secondary  school  with  a  technical 
side,  without  going  to  any  central  authority  for  sanction.  Would  you 
propose  to  rexMcd  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  P  I  am  putting  to  you  that 
at  present  they  have  legislative  powers,  [and  they  have  freer  powers  than  you 
propose  to  entrust  to  the  jxrovincial  councils.  How  would  you  deal  with 
that  point  ? — 1  think  that  on  the  whole  the  best  plan  would  be  for  the 
Provinoial  Education  Board  to  have  power  to  ask  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money  from  the  county  council. 

5976.  Now  with  regard  to  the  constitation  of  the  provincial  council :  You 
are  acquainted  with  &e  constitution  of  the  board  in  London  P — ^Yes. 

5977.  Does  not  that  consist  of  elements  very  similar  to  those  you  have 
suggested  for  the  provincial  council  P— (Ifr.  Eaaterhrook.)  We  consider  it 
somewhat  similar  to  the  council  we  suggest. 

697B.  Would  you  suggest  that  in  London  the  case  would  be  met  by  a 
flligbi  devdopment  of  the  constitution  of  that  board  P — We  think  that  if 
the  county  council  had  the  starting,  as  it  were,  of  this  provincial  board  in 
any  waj,  the  constitution  of  it  should  be  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament — 
something  on  the  lines  of  the  London  Technical  Board ;  but  we  think 
that  the  lines  on  which  the  London  Technical  Board  is  formed  may  be 
improved,  because  that  was  not  constituted  for  Secondary  Education 
only. 

5979.  No,  it  was  not  constituted  for  Secondary  Education,  and  the  county 
councils  have  not  the  power  to  constitute  a  bourd  exactly  corresponding  to 
what  you  propose.  Supposing  some  new  legislation  was  passed  which 
gave  new  powers,  would  it  be  a  development  of  that  same  board,  with 
other  dements  added,  which  you  would  look  to  as  the  authority,  or  another 
board  side  by  side  with  it  and  taking  some  of  its  money  away  P — ^I  do  not 
think  tiie  London  Technical  Board  and  the  provincial  board  would  be  in 
existence  at  the  same  time.  There  would  be  only  one.  It  would  take  the 
place  of  this  London  Technical  Board,  with  slightly  fuUer  powers,  I  should 
say. 

5980.  And  it  would  administer  the  technical  education  as  well  as 
secondary  P — ^Tbere  would  probably  be  a  sub-committee  for  that  part  of 
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teohnioal  edneation  vhioh  is  qaiie  dialinet  from  the  eduoattoa  danded  on 
in  Beoondary  schools. 

5981.  At  present  is  there  not  a  Secondary  Education  Bub-committe6  P — 
Yes  ;  in  London  there  wonld  be  no  difficulty  in  caitying  it  on  in  the  present 
way,  but  in  the  country  I  cannot  see  it. 

5982.  Would  not  the  same  apply  to  the  country,  if  suitable  boards  were 
established  throughout  the  country  P — I  should  think  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty,  and  then  all  the  money  would  be  passed  over  to  this  one 
board. 

5983.  It  is  rrither  an  important  question,  with  regard  to  organisation, 
whether  we  are  to  have  two  boards,  one  coming  in  and  taking  away  money 
now  administered  by  another,  or  whether  it  would  be  a  development  of  the 
same  board  P — I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  there  should  not  be  two  boards, 
and  especially  in  London. 

5984.  (To  Dr.  Poole.)  Do  you  agree  with  that?— I  agree  fchat  if  there 
were  some  members  put  on  the  county  council  it  might  meet  the  difficulty. 
The  difficulty  would  be  in  having  only  the  county  council  as  at  present 
organised,  which  would  give  no  representation  to  educationalists. 

5985.  Your  view,  I  take  it,  is  that  the  power  which  already  ejdsts  to  enable 
them  to  put  on  outsiders  should  be  converted  into  an  obligation  P — ^Yes, 
and  the  number  to  be  fixed. 

5986.  If  that  were  done,  would  you  take  the  county  as  the  unit,  giving 
counties  powers  to  group  themselves,  or  would  you  compulsorily  group  the 
smaller  counties  P — I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  compulsorUy  group 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  meet  my  views  on  the  subject — either 
to  group  compulsorily  or  otherwise. 

5987.  You  have  no  particular  view  about  it  ? — No.  The  great  thing 
that  our  Association  feels  is  that  the  bodv  which  administers  or  has  the 
starting  of  these  schools,  which  will  probably  be  some  day  started  under 
a  new  Act  I  suppose,  ought  not  to  be  something  which  is  devoid  of 
educationalists. 

5988.  Now  passing  to  an* observation  about  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
schools.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  should  be  one  governing 
body  for  each  school  and  not  amalgamated  governing  bodies  P — ^Not  over 
large  districts. 

.  5989.  Take  for  example  the  King  Edward  Foundation  at  Birmingham  ? 
—I  do  not  object  to  that  in  a  town  like  Birmingham. 

5990.  Do  you  think  that  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  in  some 
districts  of  amalgamating  governing  bodies  over  areas  is  a  desirable  one  P 
— ^I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  carry  it  beyond  a  certain  limit.  I  mean, 
I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  members  of  governing  bodies  should  be 
locally  interested  in  the  schools  of  which  they  are  governors,  and  supposing 
you  extend  the  area  ver^r  much  you  thereby  extenuate  the  interest,  so  to 
speak.  In  places  like  Birmingham  there  are  all  these  schools  all  equally 
on  the  same  foundation,  all  managed  by  the  same  governing  body,  and  it 
is  natural  that  in  a  place  like  that  they  should  be.  But  supposing  you 
had  a  wider  area,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  them  all  under  the 
same  governing  body. 

5991.  We  have  had  it  given  in  evidence  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  in  certain  districts  to  amalgamate  the  governing  bodies  as 
far  as  possible  in  a  considerable  area  P— I  have  not  thought  about  that ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  objection  to  that  amalgamation  would  be  the  same 
that  I  mentioned  just  now,  because  presumably  the  interest  would  be 
more  extenuated. 

5992.  In  answer  to  one  question,  you  said  that  you  thought  that  technical 
education  could  not  be  properly  worked  in  secondary  schools.  I  do  not 
want  to  anticipate  any  further  evidence  you  have  to  give  upon  tibat,  but 
as  you  have  said  that,  may  I  ask  whether  by  *'  tedmical  education  "  in  that 
answer  you  would  mean  something  narrower  than  the  legal  definition  of 
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"  teoihxueal  ednoatian  "  ?-^Yea,  becaTue  I  know  that  mathematics  and  aaoh- 
like  things  are  included  in  "  technical  education."  What  1  meant  was 
really  that  anything  in  the  way  of  the  manual  portion  of  technical 
ediu»ation,  or  the  praotioal  part  of  technical  education,  could  not  yery  well 
l>e  carried  out. 

599d.  Trade  teaching  ?— Yes. 

5994  You  did  not  intend  to  indicate  that  people  who  are  going  into 
mdastrial  careers  would  not  be  more  benefited  by  having  a  good  Secondary 
Cdnoation  than  by  going  through  the  apprenticeship  school.  Xiooking  at 
technical  education  in  its  widest  sense  as  the  education  which  is  best  suited 
to  fit  a  boy  for  an  industrial  career,  your  answer  would  not  then  apply  ? — 
"No,  not  in  that  sense. 

5995.  (Ih-.  WartnelL)  With  regazd  to  the  first  question  put  by  the 
Obaizman  with  refer«ace  to  the  constitution  of  your  Association,  will  you 
tell  me  what  are  the  objects  of  the  Association  ? — The  objects  of  the 
Association  are : — "  (a.)  To  facilitate  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  infoima- 
**  tion  on  all  school  matters;  e.^.,  teaching,  examinations,  scholarships, 
"  internal  management,  and  organisation  generally,  and  the  relations  of 
*'  headmasters  to  parents,  goyeming  bodies,  and  assistant  masters,  (b.) 
**  To  influence  public  bodies  connected  with  education  when  considered 
'*  desirable,  (r.)  To  watch  and,  if  necessary,  suggest  legislation  on 
*  *  education  matters. " 

5996.  You  mentioned  the  Headmasters'  Conference  as  having  about  a 
hundred  members  ?—  Yes. 

5997.  Out  of  the  600  headmasters  of  endowed  schools  p — Yes. 

5998.  You  said  that  your  Association  has  more  than  half  of  the  remainder  P 
—It  has  270. 

.  5999.  You  spc^e  of  the  two  ABsociations  as  if  they  were  quite  distinct. 
What  ia  the  difference  in  the  qualification  .'—The  Conference  is  only  open 
to  those  who  prepare  principally  for  the  universities.  I  believe  the  actual 
requirement  is  that  they  must  have  10  boys  at  the  university,  and  the 
school  must  be  over  lOQ  in  number.  They  have  not  an  absolute  right  to 
be  on  the  Conference  even  if  they  fulfil  those  requirements ;  they  have  to 
be  elected.  With  us  they  have  a  right  to  be  on  if  they  fulfil  our 
requirements. 

6000.  No  headmaster  can  claim  the  right  to  be  on  the  Conference  P — No, 
I  believe  not. 

6001.  They  have  a  condition  that  the  school  shall  have  10  scholars  at  the 
uniyersity  and  have  100  boys  in  the  school  ? — ^Yes. 

6002.  But  they  do  not  enforce  that ;  for  instance,  St.  Bees  is  on  their 
list  ?— Yes. 

600d.  And  Hereford — a  very  insignificant  endowed  school  ? — Yes.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  schools  on  the  conference — schools  of  no  particular 
importance  in  any  way. 

6004.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  school  at  Cambridge  which  is  not  on 
although  it  fulfils  their  conditions  P — Yes.    J,  too,  fulfil  their  conditions. 

6005.  These  members  of  the  conference  are  eligible  for  your  Association  ? 
— ^Yes,  they  are. 

6006.  Have  you  many  members  of  the  conference  on  your  Association  ? 
— ^I  think  we  have  several.  There  are  some  seven  or  eight,  I  shoald 
say. 

6007.  And  the  Headmasters'  Conference  do  not  object  to  their  being 
members,  do  they  ? — ^Well,  they  do  rather  object. 

6008.  In  your  case  is  there  election  P — The  name,  is  brought  before  the 
committee,  and  if  the  necessaty  details  are  complied  with  with  regard  to 
an  individual,  he  is  of  necessity  elected. 

6009.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  because  you  see  that  at  present  a 
certain  portion  of  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  county  council  to  be 
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difipoBed  of  for  ieohnioal  education  is  given  io  Bohools  for  Seoondaxy  | 

Education,  therefore  jou  see  a  reason  for  dividing  the  sum  at  present  in  ^ 

their  hands  in  the  event  of  the  creation  of  another  body  to  take  charge  of  it.  , 

Is  that  the  reason  P — It  was  not  the  reason  which  originally  prompted  my 
suggestion,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  add  to  it. 

6010.  (To  Mr,  Easterbrooh.)  I  think  you  mentioned  the  trade  schools  as 
furnishing  the  reason  P — ^Yes,  I  thought  that  was  a  difBoulty.    If  those 
schools  were  not  put  under  the  board,  but  were  still  carried  on,  they  would  i 
still  claim  a  part  of  this  money.  i 

6011.  Was  that  the  reason  why  you  thought  a  portion  of  the  money  * 
should  be  reserved  still  for  certain  classes  of  sdiools  P — ^Yes,  if  those  schools 

were  not  put  under  the  provincial  board.  , 

6012.  But  supposing  they  are  under  the  provincial  board,  the  whole  of  I 
the  money  would  go  over  to  the  provincial  board  ? — Yes. 

6013.  Do  you  not  think  that  trade  schools  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
school  board  schools  P — ^I  certainly  think  that  the  continuation  of  the 
standard  work  should  be  in  the  direction  of  a  trade  or  handicraft  school 
rather  than  in  the  direction  of  anything  in  the  way  of  what  we  generally 
call  Secondary  Education.  If  boys  are  not  intended  to  go  to  a  secondary 
school  they  should  not  learn  a  Lurge  number  of  subjects  in  these  higher 
schools,  but  should  keep  to  certain  special  subjects  and  do  them  well. 

6014.  You  want  to  reserve  some  provisions  for  the  trades  schools  P — Yes. 
We  rather  feel  that  the  Act  for  disposing  of  the  excise  money  was 
intended  for  others  besides  secondary  schools,  and  certainly  there  are 
some  things  for  which  some  of  it  should  be  still  retained. 

6015.  Suppose  you  have  your  provincial  body  started,  and  have  also 
your  school  boards  for  elementary  education,  should  not  these  particular 
schools  that  you  want  to  take  care  of  be  passed  from  one  to  the  other —  ^ 
either  to  the  school  boards  or  to  these  new  provincial  councils  P — ^They  : 
certainly  should  be  to  one  or  the  other. 

6016.  To  which  P — The  difficulty  is  that  the  present  school  boards  hold 
the  field  with  a  good  many  of  the  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  appears  a  difficult  matter  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands ;  but  if  they 
are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  what  the  old  Commission  called  the  third 
grade  schools,  then  one  thinks  that  there  is  a  reason  for  putting  them  under 
the  provincial  board.  The  latter  should  have  very  full  powers  to  decide 
in  each  case. 

6017.  Then  in  that  case  would  not  the  division  of  the  fund  that  you  are  , 
thinking  of  be  in  two  parts,  a  portion  for  Secondary  Education  and  a  portion 

for  that  elementaiT'  education  which  is  beyond  the  seventh  standsffd  and 
connected  with  trade  P — ^It  would  be  a  portion  for  that  as  well. 

6018.  Might  not  the  latter  portion  be  handed  over  to  the*  school  boards 
to  use  in  that  way  P — ^I  should  think  it  might. 

6019.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  three  bodies  in  the  same 
district  administering  public  funds  for  education  P — There  is  just  the 
question  of  the  evening  classes.  If  they  were  put  under  the  provincial 
board,  or  such  a  board  as  the  London  Technical  Board  as  it  is  at  present, 
there  would  be  no  diffictdty. 

6020.  (To  Dr.  Poole.)  Birmingham  has  been  mentioned,  and  you  have 
experience  of  Bedford  P — ^Yes. 

6021.  Is  there  any  difference  between  thcrway  in  which  the  interests  of 
separate  schools  under  the  same  trust,  schools  rather  differing  in  type,  are 
taken  care  of  in  the  two  places  P — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference. 

6022.  The  masters  of  the  schools  have  exactly  the  same  relationship  to 
the  governing  body  in  the  two  places  P — ^Yes.  The  general  part  of  the 
scheme  applies  to  the  headmasters  in  both  schools. 

6023.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  general  committee  of  the  two  schools  P — 
No,  but  I  am  always  summoned  to  my  own  committee,  that  is,  the 
committee  of  the  modern  school. 
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G024.  Do  yon  know  whether  Birmingham  does  the  same  P—That  I  do  not 
know.  The  headmasiers  and  the  headmistreBses  of  the  Bedfoid  Schools 
are  sommoned  to  the  committee  meetings. 

6025.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  They  do  not  Tote,  I  sappoee? — No,  they 
do  not  vote. 

602B.  (Jfr.  Fenwiek.)  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Qoanty  oonnoil  for  technical  eancation  are  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
xeqnirements  for  such  instmotion  ? — ^I  do  not  know  ;  bnt  personally  I  should 
thmk  they  are  not  in  excess. 

6027.  Then  would  not  a  diyision  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  consider- 
ably interfere  with  their  work  ? — It  depends,  in  my  own  mind,  upon  the 
fairness  of  the  thing ;  whether  they  are  both  equally  wanted.  Of  course 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  present  way  in  which  the  moneir  is  being 
spent  is  the  more  important,  it  would  be  wrong  to  take  an3rthing  away 
from  it ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  thinks  that  Secondary  Educa- 
tion is  more  important,  it  wotdd  be  another  matter.  {Mr.  Easterhrook,) 
Our  position  is  this :  we  consider  that  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term 
''technical  education,"  a  large  part,  and  the  most  important  part,  of  it 
is  done  in  secondary  B<^ool6w  When  Dr.  Poole  talked  about  technical 
education  not  being  taught  in  secondary  schools,  he  meant  it  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  trade  education. 

6028.  {Br.  Fairhaim.)  Manual  education  P— Manual  or  handicraft. 

6029.  {Mr.  YofuUl.)  You  refer  to  that  portion  of  technical  education 
which  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  teaching  of  the  scientific  bases  of  trade 
work  ? — Yes.  • 

6030.  You  are  aware  that  the  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
county  councils  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts  and  the  ottier  under  the  Excise  Act  P — ^Yes. 

6081.  Would  your  propoeal  be  to  divert  any  portion  of  the  money  raised 
by  rate  to  Secondary  Education  P— I  do  not  think  the  word  "  divert " 
applies  to  it  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  the  excise  money  was  not  earmarked 
for  any  particular  class  of  school ;  and  then,  under  the  Technical  Education 
Act,  if  the  secondary  school  carries  put  the  terms  of  the  Act  it  has  as  much 
daim  on  a  part  of  it  as  any  other  school. 

6032.  I  think  there  is  some  difference  between  your  meaning  and  that 
which  I  gather  from  Dr.  Poole.  I  understand  that  you  refer  to  the  use  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  looid  taxation  money  for  teclinical  education,  in 
the  broad  sense  you  mean,  in  the  secondary  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

6033.  But  I  understand  Dr.  Poole  to  mean  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
money  should  be  taken  entirely  away  from  technical  education  and 
adai»ted  to  general  Secondary  Education  of  the  literary  and  classical 
order  P — ^We  think  the  present  grant  should  not  only  be  used  for  technical 
education  pure  and  smiple,  but  a  great  part  of  it  should  be  open  to 
secondaiy  schools. 

6034.  Literary  and  classical  education  in  secondary  schools  P— Yes. 

6035.  Would  your  own  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  money  disposable 
of  in  London  lead  you  to  think  that  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
money  now  at  the  dfispoeal  of  county  councils  from  the  Excise  Act  is  too 
much  for  technological  instruction  P — Are  you  speaking  of  London  now  P 

6036.  What  does  your  experience  in  London  lead  you  to  judge  of  the 
whole? — Mv  experience  is  tiiat  the  London  Technical  Board  has  been 
able  more  clearly  to  see  the  use  of  their  money  when  they  have  expended 
it  in  secondary  schools  than  in  many  other  directions.  They  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent  disappointed  in  the  scope  for  spending  money  in  some 
directions,  especially  in  that  of  evening  classes  for  technical  education. 

6037.  I  am  afraid  the  matter  is  not  quite  clear  yet.  The  proposal  by 
Dr.  Poole,  I  understand,  was  to  use  a  considerable  portion  of  this  money 
for  literary  and  classical  education,  which  is  not  within  the  meaning  of 
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the  Teohnioal  Instraotion  Acts  at  all,  and  which  is  ruled  outside  of  it  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  F — We  think  it  should  be  thrown  open, 
because  it  would  bring  technical  education  in  its  full  sense  in  with  it.  It 
is  used  in  those  schools  now,  but  with  certain  restrictions.  We  simply 
think  that  those  restrictions  should  be  taken  away. 

6088.  What  you  really  refer  to  now  is  the  disability  which  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  London  experience  in  the  restriction  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  with  regard  to  literature  and 
classical  languages  p — ^The  excise  money  should  not  be  unusable  for  schools 
in  which  general  Secondary  Education  is  carried  on.  The  idea  is  that  it 
should  be  thrown  open  for  reorganising  Secondary  Education. 

6039.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  that  is  done  in  very  many  cases  now 
by  county  councils  ? — Yes. 

6040.  And  you  merely  want  that  to  be  a  general  rule  P — ^We  want  that 
to  be  a  general  rale. 

6041.  {To  Dr.  Poole.)  Referring  to  the  plans  you  put  forward  with  regard 
to  the  central  educational  board  and  the  provincial  council,  do  you  not 
think  those  plans  are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  imply  further 
separation  rather  than  combination  between  secondary  and  primary 
education,  as  far  as  central  and  local  authorities,  the  goyeming  bodies, 
and  the  teachers,  for  each  are  concerned  P^ — I  do  not  myself  think  that  it 
is  too  much  so,  with  one  exception,  that  is  that  the  provincial  council 
might,  as  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  suggested  just  now,  very  possibly  consist  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  councils,  with  some  experts  added, 
thereby  utilising  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  whereby  they  may 
add  certain  members  to  the  county  councils. 

6042.  Take  the  case  of  the  Central  Education  Board.  Instead  of  pro- 
posing, as  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  should 
include  and  combine  the  existing  central  authorities  for  different  forms  of 
education,  plus  a  new  branch  for  Secondary  Education,  I  understand  you 
propose  to  set  up  an  entirely  separate  central  body  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion P — I  did  not  say  that  I  thought  there  would  be  any  objection  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  being  merged  in  this  body. 

6048.  How  would  you  regard  the  proposal  of  a  Ministry  of  Education  or 
a  Department  of  Education,  as  distinct  from  the  present  Education  Depart- 
ment, which  should  be  under  a  Minister  of  Education,  which  would  branch 
off  into  the  existing  branches  plus  a  branch  for  Secondary  Education  ?— 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that. 

6044.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  1  think  you  have  not  enumerated  the  educationid 
bodies  which  the  Headmasters*  Association  would  like  to  have  representation 
on  the  central  board  P — I  think  I  did  mention  some  of  them  :  The  Head- 
masters' Conference,  the  Headmasters'  Association,  the  Teachers*  Guild, 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  possibly  the  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
Those  ai'e  the  names  that  we  have  down,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
that  list  is  exhaustive. 

6045.  And  on  the  provincial  boards  the  Association  proposes  that  the 
local  university  colleges  should  have  representation  ? — Yes. 

6046.  Some  of  those  local  university  colleges  are  constituent  m^  rubers  of 
federal  universities,  for  instance,  Owens  College,  Mancliester,  and  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  ? — Yes. 

6047.  Would  you  confine  representation  on  the  provincial  board  to  tliose 
university  colleges  which  are  not  members  of  a  univerwty? — I  do  not 
think  we  had  any  intention  of  confining  them.  Our  idea  was  that  the 
local  university  colleges  would  represent  the  intellectual  movement  of 
the  place  for  the  time  being,  and  they  would  be  the  people  wl^o  had  the 
best  right  to  select  representatives. 

6048.  Would  you  give  any  representation  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  the  University  of  London  on  the  board  ? — Yes,  but  I 
should  think  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ought  1o  have  the  strongest 
representation  on  the  central  board. 
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6049.  And  not  on  the  provincial  boards  ? — ^Well,  I  do  not  think  there 
'^onld  be  any  objection ;  I  think  it  would  be  an  advaatage,  and  I  think  fche 

Headmasters'  Asisooiation  wonld  be  glad  to  see  them.    In  fact,  I  am  sore 
of  that. 

6050.  Has  the  Headmasters'  Association  seen  its  way  to  snggesting  any 
cnriterion  by  whioh  we  might  distinguish  between  those  seconcbry  schools 
which  womd  oome  nnder  the  provincial  board  and  those  which,  as  I 
nnderstood  yon  to  say  before,  wonld  be  excluded  from  it  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  formally  resolved,  but  I  am  sure  the  feeling  of  the 
Headmasters'  Association  is  that  the  great  public  schools  included  in  the 
Report  of  the  First  Commission  would  be  excepted ;  I  mean  those  schools 
that  are,  as  described  by  our  secretary,  non-local. 

6051.  Those  that  are  national  P — ^Yes. 

6052.  Those  are  numerous  in  England,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  suppose 
they  are,  but  when  they  become  national  it  makes  it  very  much  more 
desirable  that  they  should  not  be  under  any  local  control. 

6053.  You  would  wish  to  bring  them  into  the  general  system  of 
Secondary  Education  P — ^Yes,  by  means  of  scholarships,  I  should  think, 
from  second-grade  schools  io  them. 

6054.  Have  the  Headmasters'  Association  contemplated  the  form  of  the 
connexion  between  those  national  schools  and  the  system  of  Secondary 
Education  p^  No,  not  at  present.  It  has  not  come  under  our  considera- 
tion, bub  we  are  likely  to  be  discussing  it  presently.  We  have  had  a 
conference  with  the  Headmasters'  Conference  on  the  subject  of  what  we 
call  major  scholarships,  that  is  to  say,  scholarships  which  are  to  be  taken 
from  our  schools  to  Mgher  grade  schools  or  to  other  important  centres  of 
learning,  and  we  have  agreed  upon  a  joint  committee  to  see  whether  that 
matter  can  be  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  suit  the  joint  needs  of  both. 

6055.  Your  joint  views  are  all  in  the  direction  of  all  the  schools  being 
worked  into  one  great  whole  P— Yes,  one  systematic  whole. 

6056.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  the  Headmasters'  Association  believe 
iihat  a  complete  system  of  efficient  Secondary  Education  cannot  be 
jnaintained  in  England  by  private  enterprise  alone  P — Certainly. 

6057.  {Mr.  Cochhum.)  Referring  to  the  question  of  Provincial  Councils, 
we  have  had  a  good  many  uses  of  the  term  "  county  councils."  You  are 
aware  that  there  are  county  councils  besides  those  in  geographical  counties. 
All  our  large  towns  have  county  councils  P — ^Yes. 

6058.  When  you  use  the  term  "  county  council,"  are  von  only  applying 
it  to  the  geographical  county  councUs  ? — ^Yes,  we  are  'applying  it  to  the 
geographical  counties  at  present. 

6059.  Bo  that  I  am  correct  in  the  inference  that  all  the  large  towns 
would  have  to  become  absorbed  in  the  geographical  county  cotmcHs  P — 
Yes ;  I  think  our  idea  was  that  the  geographical  arrangement  should  take 
in  any  large  towns  whioh  exist  within  the  area. 

6060.  You  know  that  the  borough  county  councils  have  tlie  power  to 
rate  for  technical  instruction  as  well  as  the  geographical  county  councils  P 
—Yes. 

6061.  And  I  understand  that  you  would  take  away  from  them  the  power 
to  levy  a  rate  which  they  now  possess  ? — You  mean  to  rate  lor  educational 
purposes  P 

6062.  Yes  ?— I  should  certainly  not  give  the  right  to  rate  for  e Jucational 
purposes  to  two  bodies  in  the  fame  area. 

6063.  Then  you  would  take  away  from  all  the  bodies,  except  the 
Cfeographioal  ocmnty  councils,  that  wluch  they  now  have  ?— Yes. 

6064.  And  how  would  you  deal  with  the  excise  money  which  they  now  J 
have,  the  three-quarters  of  amilHon  scattered  all  through  the  country?  j 
Would  you  take  tlu^  away? — That  is  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  county  J 
'^1,  is  it  not,  not  the  borough  county  councils  P  / 
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6065.  Yes,  it  is  in  the  hands  ot  the  borongh  county  conncils  propor- 
tionately, tiiey  get  their  share  according  to  the  rateable  value? — Well 
that  i<3  a  question  which  I  really  have  not  thought  about,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  very  well  offhand  give  an  answer  to  it. 

6066.  I  suppose  you  are  prepared  offhand  at  all  events  to  see  the 
difficulty  which  the  Legislature  would  have  in  taking  away  powers  from  a 
large  and  influential  local  authority  which  have  been  conferred  upon  it  P — 
Yes,  I  understand  the  difficulties  are  very  great. 

6067.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  give  to  the  new  provincial 
council  the  power  to  rate  for  the  purpose  of  education  all  over  its  area  P — 
Yes. 

6068.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  council  of.  let  us  say,  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  could  come  into  Sheffield  and  Leeds,  which  are  city 
councils,  having  all  the  same  powers  that  are  vested  in  geographical  couni^^ 
councils,  and  that  those  cities  would  submit  to  a  rate  being  imposed  upon 
their  area  by  an  alien  authority  P  That  is  your  proposal,  I  understand  P — My 
proposal  was  that  a  rate  should  be  levied  in  the  county  council  area,  and  I 
can  see  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way,  but  I  shotdd  think  it  is  not  one 
that  is  insurmountable.  A  precept  might  be  made,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  a  certain  amount  of  money  might  be  raised  in  the  towns.  A  rate 
might  be  levied  by  their  own  authority  on  a  precept  from  the  central 
board. 

6069.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  present  a  great  difficulty  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  begin  with.  We  should  have  the  whole  of  the  borough  councils 
up  in  arms  against  us  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is  a  difficulty  in  that  way. 

6070.  Now  coming  down  to  these  governing  bodies  of  schools.  You 
have  spoken  about  authority  being  given  to  them  to  provide  for  any 
deficiency  that  might  be  clearly  demonstrated  to  exist.  Do  you  mean  to 
follow  something  like  the  same  lines  that  are  followed  by  the  Education 
Department  with  regard  to  elementary  education,  that  is,  simply  the 
permission  to  provide  such  further  accommodation  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpo^^e  of  supplementing  existing  accommodation  P — Yes. 

6071.  And  no  more  ? — ^No  more. 

6072.  Then  suppose  the  public  schools  founded  by  these  authorities  to 
be  come  extremely  popular,  as  they  probably  would,  and  to  have  larger 
demands  upon  their  space  than  you  are  able  to  supply,  would  you  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  supply  the  further  deficiency  P— If  the  supply  is 
sufficient  for  the  whole  district,  I  think  it  would  have  to  remain  at  that. 

6078.  Might  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  bolster  up  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory  existing  schools  p — The  idea  is  that  the  existing  schools  are  all  to 
be  registered,  and  that  inspection  is  a  necessity  for  registration. 

6074.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  would  have  no  limit  imposed 
with  regard  to  their  right  to  charge  fees  P— That  would  settle  fees,  I  think* 

6075.  Do  you  not  think  you  might  possibly  be  protecting  some  schooLs 
which  were  going  to  charge  fees  which  were  unreasonable  P — I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  very  much  chance  of  it,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
class  of  people  who  would  go  to  these  schools  would  pay  a  high  fee. 

6076.  But  you  are  going  to  protect  them  to  this  extent :  they  are  to  be 
protected  by  the  provision,  and  no  other  provision  is  made  by  your  scheme. 
Therefore,  supposing  one  master  charges  five  guineas  more  than  anybody 
else,  he  is  protected  in  doing  that  P — We  do  not  compel  the  boys  to  go  to 
that  ^hool. 

6077.  But  what  if  there  is  no  other  school  to  go  to,  I  suppose  you  want 
them  to  go  to  some  school  P — Yes,  we  want  them  to  go.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
grapple  with  a  difficulty,  and  one  is  not  sure  that  it  will  be  absolutely 
successful.  One  can  only  approximate  to  it  and  let  the  supply  be  gradually 
improved  upon. 

6078.  Then  the  only  idea,  according  to  your  theory,  would  be  that  the  boytf 
wo]ald  simply  stay  away  from  that  school  until  the  school  is  starved  out  P — 
They  would  be  no  worse  off  than  they  are  now  plus  the  additional  school. 
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^079.  Yon  would  not  giye  the  schools  any  compensation  for  goodwill  P 

No. 

6060.  And  yonr  Association  iwonld  be  qnite  prepared  to  accept  that  P 

Yes. 

6081.  They  mnst  go  to  the  wall  if  they  cannot  exist  ? — I  think  that  mnst 
be  the  case. 

6082.  (Dr.  Falrbairn.)  Did  I  hciar  aright  in  your  opening  statement,  that 
yon  said  that  the  masters  belonging  to  the  Association  had  no  pecnniaiy 
interest  in  the  school,  and  were  thns  distinguished  from  the  masters  of  the 
priTate  schools  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  mle  of  the  Association. 

6083.  Is  that  quite  an  accurate  distinction  ?— I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

6084.  Are  there  such  things  as  capitation  grants  H— Yes,  there  are  in 
every  school. 

6085.  Do  not  they  give  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  school  to  the 
master  ? — ^Yes,  I  suppose  they  do  in  one  sense.  I  suppose  that  is  the  form 
of  payment  to  headmasters  aJl  over  England. 

6086.  But  it  still  gives  them  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  school  ? — It  says  that  the  headmasters  of  proprietary  schools  are  eligible. 
That  does  not  exactly  affect  the  question  :— "  If  and  only  if  they  possess  no 
"  pecuniary  interest  in  the  company  which  manages  the  school  finances." 
Those  are  the  words  of  the  rule. 

6087.  Now  as  to  the  central  educational  board,  may  I  ask  you  to  describe 
in  what  relation  it  would  stand  to  the  (Government }  Would  it  be  a  depart- 
ment?— The  central  educational  board  would  not  be,  I  suppose,  precisely 
a  department  in  itself ;  but  I  suppose  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
Mimster  of  Education  phu  the  central  education  board,  and,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  work  of  the  Oharity  Commissioners  at  the  present  time, 
would  form  a  Government  Department  altogether. 

6088.  Could  you  give  any  analogy  as  regards  the  working  of  any  of  the 
Home  Departments,  as  to  what  you  propose  ? — ^Ido  not  know  of  one  at  the 
moment  which  in  all  respects  would  be  exactly  of  the  same  nature. 
It  IB  not  very  far  removed  from  the  Charity  Commission,  I  suppose,  if  you 
can  call  that  a  department. 

6089.  Would  you  propose  that  the  members  of  this  board  be  salaried 
members? — I  should  think  so.  They  would  probably  have  to  give  a 
considerable  amount  of  time,  if  not  all  their  time,  to  the  work. 

6090.  Then  to  whom  would  they  be  responsible? — They  would  be 
responsible  to  Parliament,  I  presume,  through  the  Minister  ot  Education. 

6091.  Have  you  instances  in  connexion  with  our  (Government  of  nominees 
of  snob  bodies  as  the  universities,  incorporated  educational  bodies,  and 
Tegistered  secondary  teachers  being  salaried?— I  am  not  aware  that  I 
have  of  those  who  are  appointed  in  that  particular  way ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  objection  to  it. 

6092.  It  is  a  question,  of  course,  of  responsibility,  which  must  go  along 
wiih  fonction  and  salary.  If  they  are  appointed  by  these  authorities 
would  they  be  responsible  to  them,  or  to  the  (Government  ?->I  should 
pxesume  they  would  be  elected  for  a  period  and  not  permanently,  and 
that  if  they  did  not  give  satisfaction  they  would  not  be  elected  again. 

6093.  But  then  yon  have  the  (Government  paying  and  another,  an 
entirely  distinct  body,  appointing  ? — Yes. 

6094.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  practicable  ?— I  do  not  see  that  it  is  im« 
prscticable.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  reason  when  a  man  is  once 
appointed  and  chosen  becauso  he  is  competent,  he  should  not  be  paid 
because  he  is  appointed  by  a  body  of  men,  whereas  in  another  case,  he  is 
appointed  by  Government.  When  he  is  appointed  by  tne  election  of  other 
people  he  is  more  likely  to  be  well  qualiiied  than  if  appointed  by  the 
Qovemment. 

6095.  Now  to  pass  on  to  the  coostitution  of  the  provincial  council.  It 
consists  of  nominees  of  the  central  educational  board,  and  also,  you  say. 
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a  p^L'QTinoial  iiispeotor  ess  officio.    The  provincial  inspector,  however,  is  • 
appointed  by  the  central  board,  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

6096.  Then  that  is  a  double  representation  of  the  central  board  on  th& 
provincial  board  ? — He  is,  as  it  were,  the  official  of  the  central  board 
according  to  onr  plan — the  official  ex  officio  on  the  provincial  council. 

6097.  That  would  give  to  the  central  board  very  great  power  over  the 
provincial  council,  would  it  not  P — Certainly. 

6098.  With  regard  to  the  functions  of  this  provincial  boards  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  they  seem  to  be  three :  the  institution  of  schools  or  the  issue  o£ 
schemes  ;  the  power  to  levy  and  administer  rates ;  and  local  inspection — 
are  those  the  three  ? — Yes. 

6099.  Is  there  anything  in  these  functions  that  need  exclude  from  the 
concern  of  the  provincial  boards  the  great  public  schools  ? — There  is  not  a 
further  supply  required  of  great  national  public  schools,  I  suppose. 

6100.  You  spare  the  governing  bodies  of  all  schools  :  they  still  survive  ? 
-^Yes. 

6101.  Is  there  anything  to  necessitate  the  keeping  outside  the  provincial 
council  the  great  public  schools  ? — We  do  not  wish  to  include  them  in  the 
proposed  arrangements  with  regard  to  this  question  of  supply,  because 
we  consider  that  they  are  national  in  their  character,  and  they  come  outside 
the  category  of  schools  which  it  is  necessary  to  establish ;  and,  therefore, 
they  would  not  come  under  the  provincial  council  to  the  same  extent 
necessarily,  although  they  might  come  under  it  with  the  view  to  such 
things  as  inspection  of  sanitary  arrangements,  buildings,  and  so  on. 

6102.  The  three  functions  that  you  seem  to  assign  to  the  provincial 
councils  are  not  such  as  necessarily  to  exclude  public  schools  P—One  of 
them  is  necessarily  to  exclude  public  schools,  because  one,  I  think,  had 
regard  to  the  supply,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  the  supply  of  schools  of  that 
character  to  be  increased. 

•6103.  Then  you  also  propose  to  exclude  technical  education  ? — ^We  have 
net,  as  I  understand  it,  now  to  deal  with  technical  education  in  this 
matter. 

6104.  What  you  term  "technical  education,"  you  propose  to  exclude 
from  the  supervision  of  this  provincial  council,  and  to  leave  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  council  P — Of  course  it  depends  upon  the  meaning  you 
attach  to  the  expression  "  technical  education."  If  you  mean  the  handi- 
craft work  and  so  forth,  we  do  not  propose  to  ask  the  provincial  council 
to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  that ;  but  if  you  allude  to  those  subjects 
which  are  taught  according  to  the  rules  of  the  South  Kensington  Science- 
and  Art  Department,  and  what  are  considered  to  be  technical  Eubjects  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  would  come  under  the  purview  of  the 
provincial  council. 

6105.  I  was  going  to  ask  then  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  precise^ 
scope,  as  regards  education,  of  the  work  that  would  fall  to  the  provincial 
councils  with  technical  education  and  the  great  schools  excluded  P — The 
provincial  council  would  have  the  supervision  of  those  schools  which 
prepare,  not  boys  for  trade  schools,  but  those  who  are  preparing  for- 
business  in  the  sense  that  they  require  to  have  a  knowledge  of  technical 
work  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  them  to  be  masters  and  not  men. 
I  mean  that  the  idea  that  is  at  present  in  our  minds  is  that*  boys  of 
secondary  schools  do  not  go  into  the  workman's  rank,  and  do  not  go  into 
the  trade  schools,  but  that  they  are  being  prepared  for  being  master  men,, 
and  therefore  they  learn  the  principles  and  not  the  actual  manual  labour. 
In  that  way  one  would  separate  the  idea,  and  divide  the  technical 
work  into  two  parts,  which  I  suppose  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
doe?,  namely,  manual  work,  and  that  part  consisting  of  mathematics  and 
so  on.  The  latter  part  would  belong  to  our  secondary  schools,  and  would 
be  under  the  care  of  our  provincial  coxmcil,  and  the  former  woidd  ba 
under  the  county  council,  as  at  present. 
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6106.  l^ow  aR  regards  tho  other  part ;  what  as  regards  liberal  education  ? 
—That  Yrould  be  tinder  the  provincial  council ;  but  that  really  is  very 
mnoh  the  same  as  the  higher  technical,  I  take  it. 

6107.  Then  practically  it  comes  to  this,  that  what  you  would  propose  as 
a  Boheme  of  national  Secondary  Education  is  simply  a  scheme  of  moderii 
cdnoation,  or  a  modem  education  department  P — It  is  a  modern  education 
department,  but  arranged  in  a  very  much  more  orderly  and  harmonious 
manner  than  at  present,  and  with  due  provision  to  be  found  for  those  boys 
who  wish  to  leave  the  elementary  schools  and  go  to  manual  labour  and  to 
give  ihem  a  better  chance,  and  to  give  those  who  are  going  to  be  masters 
rather  than  men  a  good  education  in  their  own  lines,  but  still  very  much 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  ordinary  education  of  a  middle-class  Englishman. 

6108.  And  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  adequate  scope  or  scheme  for 
national  Secondary  Education? — Taking  it  for  granted  that  we  reserve 
what  had  been  spoken  of  as  the  national  schools  ;  I  mean  the  great  public 
schools,  and  with  those  left  for  those  who  wish  to  go  to  them,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  fair  system,  if  it  were  properly  carried  out. 

6109.  [Mr.  Sadler.)  What  do  you  mean  by  the  great  public  schools  ? — 
I  pnt  them  down  as  those  in  the  first  Commission — ^the  nine. 

6110.  You  would  not  treat  Marlborough  and  Olifton,  for  instance,  under 
that  head  ? — ^Yee,  we  ought  to  treat  them  in  the  same  category.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  line.  (Mr,Ea9terbrook.)  It  would  be 
Bomething  under  20  probably. 

6111.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Tour  scheme  is  actually  a  scheme  for  modem  and 
not  for  liberal  education  P — {Dr.  Poole.)  I  do  not  think  so.  {Mr.  Easter- 
hrooh.)  We  think  the  scheme  for  Secondary  Education  includes  all  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  university,  but  with  those  non-looal  schools 
left  outdde  the  usual  control  of  tiie  provincial  boards,  because  they  are 
non-local. 

6112.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Will  you  finiah  the  story  which  you 
began  with  regard  to  the  South  Shields  school  P — ^There  was  a  school 
established  at  ^uth  Shields  by  the  Boys'  PubUc  Day  Schools  Company. 
We  were  (old  before  it  was  established  that  one  was  needed  there  very 
much  indeed.  The  consequence  was  that  we  spent  about  4,000Z.  in  building 
aschooL  When  it  was  built  the  boys  did  not  oome.  We  found  there 
was  a  very  large  number  of  small  <uieap  schools  in  the  nedghbourhood. 
some  charging  only  90s.  a  term,  to  which  the  boys,  who  it  was  always 
supposed  would  come  to  our  school,  went  instead.  Our  fees  were  61.,  and 
at  the  other  sdhools  managed  to  get  taught  for  809.  a  term. 

6118.  Had  you  to  dose  it?— No,  it  is  still  going  on;  but  we  had  to  part 
with  it  as  far  as  we  were  oonoemed,  and  it  was  started  by  a  fresh  company 
belongmg  to  South  Shields.  It  is  keeping  its  head  above  water,  but  not 
moxe. 

6114.  {Chairman  to  Dr.  Poole.)  What  is  the  view  of  your  Association  relatioit  of 
regarding  the  position  that  a  headmaster  ought  to  hold  upon  the  governing  Hbadmabtkb 
body  of  his  own  school  P— Our  idea  is  that  he  ought  to  have  a  consultative  ^®  ^b^^^^^ 
seat  on  his  governing  body,  of  course  without  a  vote. 

6115.  Do  you  mean  that  he  ought  to  be  present  at  eveiy  meeting  of  the 
governing  body  P — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  meetings  where  subjects  are 
being  discussed  with  which  he  is  personally  concerned. 

6116.  Then  he  might  be  asked  to  retire  P — ^Yes,  he  might  be  asked  to 
retire  at  any  time. 

6117.  Would  you  give  him  the  actual  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
assistant  masters,  or  would  you  allow  an  appeal  to  the  governing  body  P — 
We  should  aUow  an  appeal  to  the  gnvemmg  bod;^.  We  think  it  is  only 
right  that  there  should  oe  an  appeal  to  the  governing  body,  and  we  should 
also  like  to  include  in  that  same  regulation  persons  who  are  regularly 
employed  by  the  schools.  It  is  a  detail,  but  sometimes  there  are  porters 
and  people  of  that  kind  of  whom  it  is  desirable  that  the  headmaster  should 
have  the  oontrol. 
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6118.  Although  your  Association  oonsists  ezclnaivety  of  headmasteis,  it 
is  your  opinion  it  would  be  better  that  an  assistant  master  should  have  an 
appeal  from  the  headmaster's  dedsion  P — Yes. 

6119.  And  you  would  feel  that  in  some  cases  it  Wi^uld  be  easier  for  the 
headmaster  to  dismiss  an  assistant,  if  he  knew  that  the  assistant  master 
had  an  appeal  P—  Yes. 

6120.  He  would  feel  his  own  hand  strengthened  in  fact  P — ^Yes,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  only  fair  that  it  should  be  so.  Of  course,  a  head- 
master, like  everybody  else,  is  liable  to  error. 

6121.  Still  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion  upon  that  point  P — Yes. 

6122.  There  have  been  people  who  have  thought  that  headmasters  ought 
to  be  soyereign  and  final  upon  those  matters  P — Tes. 

6123.  I  anderstand  that  you  would  desire  to  have  some  provision  for  the 
superannuation  of  a  headmaster  P — ^Yes.  The  reason  for  the  insertion  of 
that  is  that  in  some  schemes  there  has  been  a  provision  for  the  headmaster 
to  lay  by  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  governors  paying  a  similar  sum. 

6124.  That  is  with  regard  to  a  retiring  allowance ;  but  what  I  wont  to 
know  is  this  :  do  you  thmk  a  headmaster  ought  to  be  required  to  retire  at 
A  certain  age,  as  people  are  required  to  retire  in  the  civil  service  ?—  The 
word  "superannuation,"  I  think,  is  ^hardly  the  correct  word.  I  think  it 
refers  principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  this  provision  for  a  retiring  allowance. 
We  thmk  that  if  possible  it  ought  to  be  made  not  permissive,  but  it  ought 
to  be  regulated. 

6125.  By  scheme  ?— Yes. 

6126.  Generally  ?— Yes,  because  it  is  a  little  invidious  for  the  headmaster. 
AVhen  he  proposes  to  take  advantage  of  this  clause  in  the  scheme,  people 
say  that  he  is  taking  a  great  deal  more  of  the  public  money  than  he  ought 
to,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

6127.  And  there  are  often,  I  suppose,  found  to  be  objectionB  to  making  it 
a  charge  upon  the  salary  of  his  successor  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a  charge  upon  the  salary  of  his  successor.  This  is  put  by  by  the 
headmaster. 

6128.  But  there  are  objections  to  the  practice  which  has  been  frequently 
resorted  to  of  making  it  a  charge  upon  the  salary  of  his  successor  P — Yes. 

6129.  Yon  would  consider  that  not  a  good  planp — ^I  should  consider 
that  not  a  good  plan. 

fii.iAjuB8  ov  6130.  Are  the  salaries  of  assistant  masters  as  a  rule  adequate  P — ^They  are 
'i!?.?^^.'  by  no  means  adequate,  and  that  is  one  of  the  thmgs  which  ia  our  profession 
certainly  requires  alteration  more  than  anything  there  is  at  the  present 
time  affecting  individuals.  The  salaries  are  very  inadequate,  and  then 
assistant  masters  are  often  obliged  to  eke  out  their  salaries  by  night  work, 
that  is  to  say,  by  taking  papils  out  of  school  hours,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
thereby  overdoing  themselves.  Besides,  they  have  small  hopes  of  promo- 
tion. There  are  hundreds  of  men  who  have  no  chance  of  getting  on  better 
than  they  do  at  present. 

6131.  There  are  only  three  ways  of  increasing  salaries  of  assistant 
masters :  one,  is  to  take  it  out  of  the  headmaster's  salary,  another  is  to 
raise  the  fees,  and  the  tliird  to  get  sn  additional  sum  from  endowments  or 
jates  P — Yes,  quite  so.  I  think  the  principal  reason  why  we  have  made 
mention  of  this  point  in  our  evidence  is  that  we  hope  in  future  when 
schools  are  established  there  will  be  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  assistant 
masters  properly,  aud  then  they  would  not  be  started  at  a  starvation  income. 

6182.  You  think  that  the  schemes  ought  to  make  more  ample  provision 
for  the  due  salaries  of  o&sistant  masters  tluin  has  generally  been  made  P — 
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6183.  Can  yon  make  any  suggestion  besides  that  of   making  better 
provision   in   the  schemes  as  U>  the  source  whence  better  salaries  for 
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aasiiitant  masiezs  may  be  drawn  P — I  do  not  see  exactly  where  it  is  to  oome 
from,  unless  it  shoiUd  be  either  by  the  old  means  of  the  rates  or  else  by 
charging  a  higher  fee.  I  think  if  the  headmastier's  salaiy  were  divided 
amon^c  the  oSiers  it  would  be  very  little  amongst  so  many* 

6184.  {Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  Gan  you  give  us  any  information  with  regard  to 
what  the  salaries  are  ? — ^In  a  great  many  schools  there  are  masters  who  are 
not  reoeiving  more  than  1002.  or  1202.  a  year,  and  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  younger  i>eople  who  are  receiving  still  less.  I  know  several 
cases  in  which  they  are  receiving  60L  and  702.  a  year. 

6135.  (Mr.  Fenwiek.)  In  those  oases  is  board  and  lodging  included  P — 
No. 

6136.  (Mrs.  Sidgwich.)  Axe  those  oases  of  men  with  degrees  P— Some- 
times.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  younger  people  it  does  not  matter  so  much, 
because  one  hopes  that  they  will  get  on ;  but  ono  does  not  like  to  see  it  in 
the  case  of  the  older  men. 

6137.  Who  never  rise  above  1002.  or  1202.  P— That  is  so. 

6188.  {Mr.  Ooekbwm.)  Is  there  any  proportion  of  those  men  in  orders  P — 
Some  few. 

6139.  {Chairman.)  If  in  orders  the^  would  very  likely  be  able  to  add  a 
little  to  their  salary  by  taking  occasional  duty  P — They  do  so,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  way,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
school. 

6140.  And  they  would  probably  look  forward  to  getting  a  living? — Yes, 
but  that  would  not  be  very  much  more  than  their  salary  in  many  cases. 

6141.  At  any  rate  it  would  give  them  a  house  ? — ^Yes,  that  would  be  so. 
Taking  oocasional  duty  is  not  desirable  from  a  school  point  of  view.  It 
tires  men  and  takes  the  freshness  out  of  them. 

6142.  Do  you  find  that  they  remain  in  the  profession  with  such  very 
small  salaries  as  you  have  mentioned  after  the  age  of  85  P — ^I  have  in  my 
own  school  many  who  are  getting  salaries  lower  than  their  deserts,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  in  the  school  20  years. 

6143.  {Mrs.  Sidgmek.)  Married  men P — ^Tes. 

6144.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  And  good  teachers P—Tes.  Well,  they  are  all  at 
least  efficient,  otherwiise  they  would  not  have  been  at  it. 

6145.  {Mf.  Cockbum.)  And  these  facts  that  you  have  been  giving  us 
exist,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  your  school  is  one  of  the  most  richly 
endowed  in  thetsountry  p — ^Yes,  it  is  richly  endowed,  but  our  fees  are  very 
low. 

6146.  If  that  is  the  state  of  things  in  your  school  it  is  no  doubt  worse 
in  many  others  P — Yes,  it  is  worse  in  many  others. 

6147.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Are  these  men  university  men? — Bather  more 
than  half  of  my  staff  are  university  men,  and  some  of  the  others  are  on 
their  way  to  being  graduates. 

6148.  However,  as  regards  their  clerical  work,  or  academical  work,  you 
do  not  encourage  outsiae  work  ?— I  do  not  encourage  it ;  but  I  do  not  like 
to  say  that  a  man  whose  income  is  so  small  should  not  undertake  other 
duties,  so  sometimes  ho  does  so. 

6149.  {Chairman,)  You  had  adverted  to  the  very  low  fees  in  Bedfoid 
School.  That  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  at  one  time  was 
altogether  free  F — Yes,  it  was  altogether  free. 

6150.  And  therefore  it  might  be  difficult  to  raise  the  fees  to  a  point 
which  you  might  think  desirable? — There  would  be  considerable  diffi^fy, 
I  know.  Of  course  the  very  fact  of  its  being  what  it  is  is  the  reason  of 
bringing  people  to  Bedford  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  education. 

6151.  {Mr.  Hobhoiise,)  What  is  your  fee  P — 42.  a  year  up  to  the  age  of  16. 
It  is  62.  after  16,  and  from  17  to  18  it  is  92. 
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6152.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  Wliat  doeB  the  endowment  giye  per  headP-^ 
Speaking  ronghly,  the  fees  amonnt  to  about  2,O0OL  a  year  and  the  endow-i^ 
ment  produces  about  4,6002. 

6153.  {{Mr,Coclchurn,)  For  how  many  boys  is  that? — 620. 

6154.  {Br.  Fairhaim.)  Yours  is  really  what  would  haVe  been  called  by 
the  old  Commission  a  second  grade  school  P — Yes,  a  higher  second  grade 
school. 

6155.  (Chairman,)  Those  fees  that  tou  have  mentioned,  except  as 
regards  the  4d.  fee,  are  lower  than    the  Schools  Inquiry    Commission 

contemplated  as  the    fees  for  what  they  called  first  grnde  schools? 

Yes.  The  fees  were  put  as  low  as  possible  in  order  that  the  school  might 
prove  an  attractive  place  for  people  to  come  to  for  educational 
purposes. 

6156.  And  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  recoup  itself  by  having  a  larger 

afflux,  and  thereby  be  stimulated  p — ^Yes. 

•  

6157.  (Mr,  Cockhim,)  We  have  had  it  stated  that  Secondary  Education 
of  a  very  good  quality  can  be  made  self-supporting  apart  from  buildings 
and  the  provision  of  scholarships  at  from  32.  to  42.  What  would  you  say^ 
about  that  P — I  should  say  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  done  under  102., 
and  about  122.  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

6158.  That  was  said  about  children  under  14  years  of  age  P — That  makes 
a  difference,  but  just  let  us  calculate.  Supposing  there  were  30  boys  in  a 
form,  a  teacher  could  not  teach  more  than  33  or  35 — 35  would  be  a. 
desirable  number;  multiply  that  by  four,  and  you  have  only  1402.,  of 
which  1002.  might  go  to  the  master,  and  there  is  only  about  402.  left  for 
the  share  of  the  extra  masters,  such  as  drawing  master  and  so  on,  cleaning 
the  school,  fire,  gas,  coals,  and  so  on* 

6159.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  is  the  lowest  fee  which  ooidd  be 
regarded  as  enabling  a  school  to  be  selfnsupporting  P — Yes,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  a  suggestion,  but  of  course  it  varies  a  good  deal  with  the 
size  of  the  school.  I  think  for  an  ordinary  school  of  fair  proportions 
about  72.  a  head  for  assistant  masters  and  32.  for  other  things  would  about 
do  it.    About  102.  a  year  would  be  sufficient. 

6160.  That  is  apart  from  the  provision  of  buildings  P— Yes,  that  is  apart 
from  the  provision  of  buildings. 

6161.  And  apart  from  all  scholarships  P — ^Yes. 

6162.  (Mrs,  Bryaoit.)  What  you  teU  us  about  Bedford  comes  to  more  than 
102.  a  year,  does  it  not  P— It  is  102.  13^. 

6163.  (Chairman.)  Then  would  your  view  be  that  every  scheme  should 
provide  a  certain  sum  to  be  set  apart  out  of  the  capitation  fees  for  th& 
salaries  of  assistant  masters,  or  how  would  you  provide  it  P — I  should  pro- 
vide it  by  one  of  the  two  plans  I  mentioned  before.  I  do  not  see  any 
other  way.    First  a  rate,  and  secondly  by  raising  tiie  fees. 

6164.  That  is  not  quite  my  question.  How  would  you  allot,  in  the 
scheme,  the  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school  which  would  go  to  the 
salaries  of  the  assistant  masters,  so  as  to  provide  that  in  the  vaiying 
demands  which  are  made  upon  the  school  fund  they  should  not  be 
neglected  P — It  might  be  possible  to  arrange  on  a  plan  of  so  much  per 
head  per  boy. 

6165.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  was  said  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  what  is  said  in  the  memorandum,  with  regard  to  the  regis- 
tration of  teachers  P — I  hope  that  the  paper  is  clear.  If  it  is  understood 
clearly,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  add  to  it. 

6166.  Have  you  anything  to  add  generally,  on  behalf  of  the  Head- 
masters' Association,  to  the  points  upon  which  we  have  examined  you  p — I 
do  not  think  so. 

•  6167.  (Dr,  Wormell.)  Where  do  the  boys  who  attend  the  Bedford  School 
come  from  P    Does  not  the  cheapness  of  the  school  lead  to  many  of  them 
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oomiii^  from  great  distanoeB  P — Yes.  It  might  be  interesting  for  the  Gom- 
xmsBion  to  know  where  some  of  them  come  from.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
these  are  boys  whose  father  is  abroad  and  the  mother  has  come  to  live  at 
Bedford.  We  haxe  boys  from  South  Africa,  Siam,  India,  China,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  the  United  States,  Chili,  the  Argentine,  Brazil,  Hon- 
duras, Russia,  and  France.  Then  we  have  100  boys  who  come  in  from  the 
ooitntry. 

6168.  {Mr  Eohhouse.)  What  distance  do  thev  come  ? — Some  of  them 
come  20  miles.    Some  come  from  Luton  and  Wolverton. 

6169.  Do  you  find  that  that  amount  of  travelling  detracts  from  their 
mental  faculty  ? — ^I  am  afraid  it  does  to  some  extent. 

6170.  It  takes  something  out  of  them  ? — ^Yes,  it  takes  a  great  deal  out  of 
them. 

6171.  I  see  your  committee  have  passed  a  resolution  with  regard  to 
scholarships.  A  committee  has  been  formed  to  take  action  on  those 
resolutions,  has  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  a  joint  committee  with  the  Headmasters' 
Conference,  and  several  other  educational  bodies.  (Mr.  Easterhrook.)  We 
have  minor  scholarships  for  boys  from  elementary  schools  to  secondary 
schools,  and  then  we  have  a  scheme  not  yet  quite  completed  for  intermediate 
or  higher  scholarships  for  boys  continuing  their  education  in  secondary 
schools  or  passing  from  secondary  schools  to  other  places  of  education. 

6172.  But  my  question  is  this :  Have  you  not  appointed  a  committee, 
in  conmion  with  certain  ether  bodies,  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  scholarship 
system  P — (Dr.  TooU.)  Yes,  we  have. 

6173.  On  the  committee  there  are  represented  not  only  certain  bodies 
of  headmasters  and  headmistresses,  but  also  representatives  of  the  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge  Local  Examination  Boards  p — ^Yes. 

6174.  Your  object,  I  take  it,  is  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of  scholarships 
under  a  joint  body,  first  from  elementary  to  seoondanr  schools,  and  then 
from  secondary  schools  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade  P — les. 

6175.  I  suppose  you  hope  that  the  various  local  bodies  awarding  these 
scholarships,  or  proposing  to  award  them,  will  adopt  your  system  P—Yes, 
we  are  hoping  so,  and  I  think  with  every  chance  of  success.  Perhaps  it 
would  interest  you  to  know  that  at  the  first  examination  that  we  held  under 
that  arrangement  there  were  503  candidates.  In  January  the  number  of 
503  increased  to  1,172,  and  in  May  1894,  which  is  just  over,  we  had  2,161 
candidates  examined. 

6176.  For  what  bodies  did  yon  examine  these  candidates  p — The  minor 
scholarships  were  from  elementary  schools  to  higher  schools. 

6177.  My  question  was  for  what  bodies  did  you  conduct  these  examina- 
tions P — (Mr.  EaHerhrook.)  For  the  London  Technical  Board — for  schools, 
like  my  own,  for  example,  and  for  schools  which  have  entrance  scholar* 
ships  to  give,  and  for  several  other  technical  boards.  {Dr,  Poole.)  There 
were  some  nine  or  ten  County  Council  Technical  Boards  for  whom  we 
examined. 

6178.  No  examinations  have  been  held  under  your  system  for  higher 
scholarships  P — (Mr.  Ecuierhrooh,)  Yes,  one  is  going  on  this  week  for  the 
intermediate  scholarships  of  the  London  Technical  Board.  It  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Headmasters'  Association.  It  is  the  first  one  of  the 
series. 

6179.  (Chojvrman.)  I  understand  the  view  of  your  Association  to  be,  that     ov^^oois^ 
Qot  only  ought  teachers  to  be  registered,  but  that  schools  ought  to  be 
registered  p — ^Yes. 

6180.  And  you  think  that  the  registration  of  a  school  ought  to  have 
regard  not  only  to  its  building,  and  all  the  arrangements  connected  with 

ts  buildings,  but  also  to  the  educational  apparatus  and  stafif  P — ^Yes.  We 
think  that  eught  to  come  under  the  purview  of  any  registration  or 
inspection  of  schools. 
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6181.  Yon  would  have,  in  fact,  in  the  register  kept  nnder  the  authority 
Of  the  proyinoial  body,  or  the  oentral  body,  whichever  it  might  be,  these 
particulars  set  forth  ? — ^Yes. 

6182.  What  do  you  think  the  particulars  ought  to  be  P— The  particulars 
ought  to  be  the  building,  the  size  and  airiness  of  rooms,  and  a  sufficiently 
large  playground  for  the  boys  to  be  able  to  exercise. 

6183.  And,  if  possible,  a  gymnastic  apparatus  P — ^If  possible,  a  gymnastic 
apparatus  certamly.      Then  that   the   sanitary  arrangements   should   be 
complete  in  every  way,  and  that  the  general  equipment  with  regard  to 
educational  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  blackboards,  and  so  forth,  should  al 
be  sufficiently  good. 

6184.  And  in  the  case  of  some  schools  such  a  thing  as  a  physical  or 
chemical  laboratory  P— Yes,  but  what  we  have  put  down  are  rather  those 
things  we  considered  absolutely  necessary.  Of  course  a  physical  or 
chemical  laboratory  would  be  desirable  in  any  well-equipped  school. 
There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  masters,  and  they  ought  to  be 
properly  qualified,  and,  when  the  day  comes,  should  be  registered,  and  the 
proportion  of  boys  for  the  regular  staff  of  masters  ought  not  to  be  too 
liu:ge  in  my  opinfon.  We  think  that  the  proportion  of  boys  to  the  whole 
staff  ought  not  to  exceed  24 ;  but  as  far  as  form  teaching  goes,  80  or  35 
boys  to  one  master  might  not  be  amiss. 

6185.  That  would  depend  upon  the  class  of  school  P — ^Yes ;  that  would 
depend  upon  the  class  of  school.  I  think  you  cannot  do  thorough  justice 
to  boys  if  you  have  more  than  30. 

6186.  (Mk  Cockhurn.)  Would  you  have  all  these  conditions  absolutely 
as  binding  upon  private  and  proprietary  schools  as  upon  other  schools 
provided  by  the  provincial  authority  P — I  think  those  points  I  have  just 
mentioned  ought  to  be  absolutely  binding  upon  any  school. 

6187.  iChah-min,)  When  you  say  **  binding,"  do  you  mean  binding 
upon  every  school  admitted  ^to  registration,  or  do  you  mean  you  would 
compel  every  school  to  be  registered  with  regard  to  those  points  P^-I 
should  like  to  compel  every  school  to  be  registered. 

■  6188.  What  is  the  view  of  your  Association.  Do  they  propose  that  this 
shall  be  enacted  for  every  school,  or  that  it  should  be  opea  to  schools  to 
come  in  and  be  registered  p — That  it  shall  be  open  to  schools  to  come  in 
and  be  registered. 

6189.  Perhaps  they  tbiuk  that  after  a  certain  time  registration  should  be 
compulsory  p — On  behalf  of  the  Association  I  think  I  may  say  that  they 
woidd  say  so.  Of  course  it  is  no  use  to  say  things  which  one  knows  canoot 
well  be  done,  so  we  put  down  the  more  moderate  form. 

6190.  {Mr.  Ooehburn,)  You  have  said  that  certain  schools  might  be 
regarded  as  supplying  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  district,  and  that 
only  beyond  those  schools  should  it  fall  within  the  province  of  the  autho- 
rity to  provide  others.  In  the  case  of  those  schools  which  arc  to  be 
so  recognised,  and  which  are  to  include  increased  provision,  yon  would 
compel  them  to  come  in?— Yes;  they  would  not  be  eligible  to  be 
recognised  unless  they  were  registered. 

6191.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  You  would  have  compulsory  registration  of 
teachers  p— Yes. 

6192.  And  voluntarj  registration  of  sjhools  ? — ^Yes,  subject  to  making  it, 
if  possible,  some  day  or  other  compulsory. 

6193.  If  a  school  does  not  choose  to  be  registered  you  would  leave  it  out 
of  account  altogether  ? — Yes. 

6194.  (Mrs.  Bnjanf.)  Witli  regard  to  particulars,  is  it  your  meaning 
that  on  the  register  there  should  be  stated  the  figures  corresponding  to 
these  facts  P  First,  for  instance,  would  you  state  tiie  number  and  size  of 
the  rooms,  the  size  of  tlie  playground,  and  so  on,  the  number  of  fully 
qualified  teachers  in  the  particular  school,  and  the  proportion  of  boys 
to  teachers,  and  b3  on  p    Is  it  your  idea  that  the  different  schools  wooid 
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be  diflbrentiflied  from  one  another  on  the  register  by  reference  to  theee 
partkmlarB  ? — I  shonld  have  thought'  it  was  sufficient  if  these  Bohools  werm 
passed  by  tiie  authority  who  had  the  inspection  of  them.  The  size  of  the 
rooms  irould  be  misleading  a  little  sometimes,  because  it  would  depend 
upon  how  many  pupils  you  put  into  them. 

6195.  (Chairman.)  Where  should  the  register  be  kept  ?  would  it  be  kept 
by  the  provincial  authority  or  the  central  authority  ?-  We  think  it  is  part 
of  the  provincial  authority's  business  to  look  after  that 

6196.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  You  would  have  this  difference  as  to  the  size  of 
rooms,  and  the  propoiiion  of  boys  and  teachers  on  the  staff  definitely 
incorporated  in  a  Bill  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  You  mean  in  a  Bill  before 
Parliament  ? 

6197.  Yes  ? — We  certainly  would  have  it  compulsory  to  be  registered. 
And  I  presume  it  would  be  stated  that  registration  meant  that  these  rules 
were  complied  with.  In  fact  persons  would  not  be  registered  unless  they 
had  complied  with  these  rules ;  but  I  should  think  the  enforcing  of  matters 
of  detail  would  be  left  to  the  prorindal  council,  if  there  were  one. 

6198.  (Mr.  Hobhouse.)  You  would  not  contemplate  such  a  rigid  system 
of  sanitary  and  other  requirements  as  is  laid  down  by  the  Education  OodB 
in  the  case  of  elementary  schools? — Not  in  the  same  sense,  certainly. 
I  should  like  to  see  it  with  regard  to  cubic  air  space,  and  so  on. 

6199.  You  think  that  general  rules  might  be  laid  down  about  air  space  ? 


6200.  And  with  regard  to  approval  generally  of  individual  schools  it  had 
better  be  left  to  the  local  authority  ? — Tes. 

6201.  (Chairman)  Have  you  any  obseivations  to  offer  on  behalf  of  the  Biueiovi  \ 
Headmasters'  Association,  or  in  respect  of  your  own  individual  experience,  Ivnavoizoi. 
with  regard  to  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  P — ^I  cannot 

say  I  have  any  to  give  on  behalf  of  the  Headmasters'  Association.  We 
have  discussed  the  question  on  one  occasion,  and  it  produced  so  mudi 
ezpzession  ot  feeling  of  one  kind  and  another,  that  it  was  thought  better 
to  pass  on  to  the  next  question,  and  we  did  so.  As  far  as  I  myself  am 
ooncemed,  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  difficuli^  in  regard  to  religious 
ins^uction  in  my  own  school.  In  17  years  I  have  had  10  boys  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  right  to  be  excused  from  religious  instruction  bv  a 
written  letter  from  their  parents,  and  those  were  either  Boman  Catholios 
or  Jews.  (Mr.  Ecuterhrook.)  I  have  never  had  the  least  difficulty.  I 
simply  excuse  all  the  Jews  who  attend  the  school.  I  have  never  hala  any 
iqfyplioation  for  any  to  be  excused  except  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  attend 
our  Old  Testament  lessons. 

6202.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  you  give  P— The  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  with  commentary ;  in  the  lower  classes 
the  Commandments  are  committed  to  memory. 

6203.  But  you  do  not  teach  any  formula  of  an^  religious  denomination  P 
— 1^0.    (Dr.  Poole.)  We  never  teach  any  dogmatic  teaching. 

620i.  And  you  have  not  found  any  difficulty  arise  on  that  basis  P — No. 

6205.  You  have  found  that  all  Christian  denominations,  except,  of 
coarse,  Boman  Cath<^lics,  are  willing  to  accept  the  teaching  you  give  P— 


6206.  (To  Mr.  Easierhrooh.)  And  that  is  your  experience  P — ^Yes. 

6207.  {Lady  Frederick  Oa/vendish  to  Dr.  Poole.)  Do  you  teach  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  P — ^We  do  not  teach  the  Qocqpel  according  to  St. 
Jolm.  (Mr.  Eaeierbrook.)  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  is  not  set  for 
the  usual  examinations. 

6208.  (Chairman  to  Dr.  Poole,)  Would  it  be  possible  for  your  Association 
to  favour  us  with  some  statistics  regarding  the  salaries  paid  to  assistant 
masten,  the  fees  charged,  and  so  on  P — Certainly.  If  vou  will  write  to  the 
seoreiaty  a  formal  letter,  I  think  he  will  send  all  the  information  you 
requize. 
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6209.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  Axe  the  statistics  already  collected  ?— No,  bat  they 
can  be  collected. 

6210.  {Mr.  Cockhum.)  Your  general  statement,  I  think,  is  that,  in  your 
opinion,  11.  per  child  ought  to  be  adequate  for  providing  the  assistant 
teaching  power  ? — ^Yes. 

6211.  In  a  second  grade  school  ? — ^Yes. 

6212.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  you  in  favour  of  a  pension  scheme  with  reference  to  assistant  masters 
in  secondary  schools  P — I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  desirability  of  that 
pension  scheme.  The  Headmasters*  Association  has  inaugurated  a  pension 
scheme,  and  the  general  effect  of  it  is  that  a  man  can  secure  to  himself 
about  hhl.  a  year  if  he  begins  to  insure  when  he  is  20.  He  can  secure  55Z. 
a  year  at  the  age  of  55.  The  hope  is  that  governing  bodies  will  assist  to 
pay  that. 

6213.  On  the  part  of  the  Association  you  would  strongly  advocate  that  ? 
— Yes.    At  present  we  have  70  masters  who  have  gone  in  for  it. 

6214.  {Br.  Fairhavrn,)  With  regard  to  religious  instruction,  what  in  your 
opinion  would  be  the  effect  of  introducing  specific  formularies,  or  other 
forms  of  dogmatic  instruction  in  your  schools  ?— I  for  my  own  part  think 
that  the  general  result  would  be  the  absenting  themselves  from  religioiis 
instruction  altogether  of  a  very  large  body  of  Nonconformists,  if  I  have 
understood  this  question  rightly. 

6216.  And  that  would  be  extremely  undesirable,  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes, 
very  undesirable. 

6216.  {Lady  Fred&rick  Cavendish,)  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  schools  of 
the  Church  Schools  Company,  which  teach  the  full  Anglican  doctrine, 
there  are  very  few  exemptions  under  the  consciencB  clause  ? — That  I  did 
not  know.  The  Church  schools  are  mostly  boarding  schools,  are  they 
notP 

6217.  No.  They  teach  the  Prayer  Book,  and  they  have  a  conscience 
clause.  There  are  exemptions,  but  very  few  ? — ^I  cannot  say  that  it  would 
be  so,  but  I  have  not  tried  it.  Of  course  Bedford  is  a  place  which  16 
rather  strong  in  nonconformity. 

6218.  {Br.  Falrhairyi.)  Because  the  difference  is  between  public  schools 
and  denominational  schools  ? — Are  the  Church  schools  confined  to  Churoli 
people  ?  ' 

6219.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Nobody  is  excluded.  They  are  known 
to  be  Church  schools,  but  they  are  day  schools,  and  they  are  attended  by 
various  denominations,  though,  of  course,  the  great  majority  is  composed 
of  Church  people. 

6220.  {Br.  Fairlairn.)  May  I  ask  whether  Dr.  Poole  or  Mr.  Easterbrook 
have  communications  from  parents  of  boarders  prior  to  entry  relative  to 
religious  instruction? — {Br.  Poole,)  I  do  not  think  I  ever  remember 
having  any  with  the  one  exception  which  occurs  periodically,  that 
Church  boys  ask  to  be  prepared  for  confirmation,  and  sometimes  when 
a  boy  is  brought  the  parents  ask  what  the  religious  instruction  is.  [Mr. 
JEasierbrooh.)  I  have  never  had  any. 

6221.  {Mr,  Yoxall.)  I  suppose  we  might  take  it  that  you  would  depre- 
cate the  appointment  of  teachers,  or  at  least  assistant  teachers,  depending 
upon  their  fulfilling  any  religious  formulary,  or  giving  any  dogmatic 
teaching  ?— Yes. 

6222.  {Br.  Fairhairn.)  As  a  result  of  this,  you  have  had  as  little  trouble 
with  boarders  as  you  have  had  with  day  scholars  P — ^Yes ;  in  fact  in  one 
sense  I  have  had  almost  le^s,  becanse  X  have  had  two  Boman  Catholics  in 
my  own  house  who  began  by  not  coming  to  prayers ;  but  they  afierwards 
obtained  leave  from  their  priest  and  came  to  it  all. 

Dr,  Pool©  withdrew. 
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Sir  Beenhabd  SamueijSOn,  Baxt.,  M.P.,  called  in  and  examined. 

6223.  (Chairman.)  You  were  ohairman,  I  think,  of  the  Teohnical  Education 
Commission  p — Yes. 

6224.  Which  issned  a  long  report  several  years  ago? — Yes. 

6225.  And  you  have    since  then    been   chairman   of   the   Technical 
Committee  of  the  Oxfordshire  County  Council  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  at  this  moment. 

6226.  And  you  have  always  taken  a  very  warm  interest  in  teohnical 
education  ? — ^Yes. 

6227.  You  view,  I  suppose,  with  satisfaction  the  grant  of  a  considerable     Rblatioit  of 
sum  under  the  Act  of  1890  to  the  county  councils  for  the  purpose  of    ^^^^^^^ 
pzomoting  technical  education  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  doing  considerable     Sbcoitdabt 

;gOOd.  EDUCATIOir. 

6228.  But  I  believe  your  view  is  that  there  should  be  a  somewhat  wider 

discretion  given  to  the  county  council  in  the  application  of  those  funds  ? 

Yes;  I  think  that  in  some  instances  we  are  really  giving  the  fund  to 
technical  education  under  a  false  pretence.  We  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  technology  where  we  are  anxious  to  assist 

aschool. 

6229.  Would  it  be  an  improvement  if  the  county  councils  were  empowered 

to  aid  Secondary  Education  generally  as  well  as  technical  education  ? 

I  think  that  in  all  cases  where  county  councils  aid  Secondary 
Education  some  technical  education  should  be  present,  not  because  I 
should  not  be  glad  to  see  Secondary  Education  aided  out  of  the  public 
funds,  but  because  I  think  the  allocation  which  has  been  made  in  the 
present  instance  could  not  well  be  diverted  without  giving  rise  to  very 
great  controversy. 

6230.  Therefore  yoiu:  practical  suggestion  would  probably  be  that  the 
county  councils  should  continue  bound  to  allocate  a  portion  of  their 
fund  to  teohnical  education,  but  if  they  thought  there  was  some  money 
over,  which  might  be  bestowed  advant^eously  upon  general  Secondary 
Education,  they  should  have  power  so  to  bestow  it  ? — No,  I  should  hardly 
go  so  far  as  that.  I  should  say  that  in  all  cases,  since  the  fund  is  properly 
ft  technical  education  fund,  unless  it  be  given  to  the  rates — wherever  that 
fund  is  devoted  to  education,  it  should  be  to  institutions  in  which  some 
technieal  education  is  given  ;  but  I  should  not  insist  upon  that  technical 
e^caidon  being  in  all  cases  to  the  same  extent. 

6231.  Your  view  would  be,  then,  that  the  money  ought  always  to  be 
supplied  in  respect  of  institutions  that  were  giving  technical  education,  but 
it  should  not  be  confined  specially  to  technical  education  at  one  of  those 
institutions  ? — ^No ;  that  is  the  view  I  take,  and  I  should  like  to  go  further 
than  that,  and  I  should  feel  disposed  to  say  that  I  would  not  aid  technical 
education — when  I  speak  of  technical  education  I  mean  Secondary  Technical 
Education — ^unless  some  general  education  were  present,  because  I  do  not 
think  technical  education  can  be  effectively  given  unless  it  is  combined 
with  general  education. 

6282.  And  you  think  that  scholars  would  make  a  much  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  higher  technical  subjects  if  they  had  the  foundation  of  a 
good  general  education  to  build  upon  ? — ^Most  decidedly  ;  and  not  only 
Uiat,  I  think  that  for  higher  technical  education  good  general  education. is 
absolutely  necessary. 

6233.  I  think  a  recommendation  to  that  effect  was  made  by  your 
Commission  ? — I  think  it  was,  but  perhaps  Sir  Henry  Boscoe  will  have  a 
much  clearer  recollection  of  the  subject  than  I  have. 

6284.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  The  words  to  which  the  Chairman  referred 
are  these  ^  ''  The  best  preparation  for  technical  study  is  a  good  modem 
secondary  school." 

6235.  (Chairman,)  Do  you  think  that  the  somewhat  uncertain  nature  of 
the  present  grant  to  the  county  councils  is  at  all  an  obstacle  in  the  way  o£ 
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the  judioioas  employment  of  it  P — ^Yes,  most  decidedly,  beoatue  it  oompels 
US  to  throw  sopB  to  Cerberus  in  order  not  to  be  prevented  from  being  out- 
voted and  having  the  fnnd  allocated  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the 
reduction  of  the  rates.  We  have  had  two  contests  in  Oxfordshire  on  this 
very  subject,  and  fortunately  we  have  been  able  to  retain  our  hold  upon 
the  fund  ;  but  we  are  constantly  in  dread  of  some  mischief  of  that  kind 
being  done.  Tne  result  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  spread  our  funds  over  a 
diflferent  area — ^I  will  not  say  a  larger  area,  but  a  dififerent  area  from  what 
we  might  otherwise  demand  that  we  contribute  funds  to  objects  that  are 
not  quite  so  worthy  of  support  as  some  of  the  others  which  we  would  like 
to  encourage. 

6286.  That  is  to  say,  in  fact,  you  are  obliged  to  have  a  greater  regard  for 
the  local  demand  in  particular  places  than  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  main  object  of  the  grant  P — ^Yes,  and  to  local  demands  even  to  this 
extent,  that  some  of  the  districts  say  to  us :  "  We  want  a  iQiare  of  this 
money,"  and  when  we  ask  them  what  they  want  it  for  they  are  unable  to 
tell  us. 

6237.  In  other  words,  the  thing  that  you  are  obliged  to  think  of  first  is 
the  locality  where  it  is  to  bo  applied  rather  than  the  utility  of  the 
application  P — To  a  great  extent  that  is  so. 

6288.  Then  what  you  would  desire  to  see,  I  presume,  is  not  only  the 
permanence  of  the  grant  itself,  but  also  the  definite  consecration  of  the 
grant  to  the  purposes  of  education  ? — ^Yes.  The  definite  consecration  of 
the  grant  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

6289.  There  are  now  two  sources  of  uncertainty :  the  one  whether  the 
grant  itself  will  last,  and  the  other  whether  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Connty  Council  they  will  withdraw  it  altogether  from  educational 
purposes  P — ^I  have  no  fear  of  the  grant  not  lasting,  but  it  is  the  uncertainty 
as  to  its  being  applied,  and  the  fear  of  its  not  being  applied  in  the  way  I 
should  like  to  see  it  applied,  and  our  being  obliged  to  give  heed  to  local 
prejudices,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  two  great  evils  whjch  I  should  like 
to  see  remedied. 

6240.  You  have  of  course  watched  the  way  in  which  the  county  councils 
generally  are  applying  the  money  ? — ^Yes. 

6241.  Would  you  say  that  on  the  whole,  although  there  may  be 
occasional  mistakes  made  and  sums  misapplied,  the  application  has  been 
beneficial  P — Yes,  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  application  has  been 
beneficial,  but  I  think  also  that  many  county  councils,  whether  for  the 
reason  stated  or  for  some  other  reason,  are  aiding  too  many  things  instead 
of  tiioroughly  aiding  a  more  limited  number. 

• 

6242.  Are  you  disposed  to  think  that  on  the  whole  the  best 
general  plan  would  be  to  aid  institutions  rather  than  to  scatter  the  funds 
over  a  variety  of  sma]l  applications  P — ^Yes,  I  should  think  that  would  be 
generally  the  best  application,  but  that  mui9t  depend  upon  the  conditions 
of  eadi  locality  to  a  very  great  extent. 

6248.  What  extension  and  meaning  would  you  give  to  the  term 
*'  technical  education  "  P — I  should  include  evervthing  which  prepares  a 
man  or  a  woman  for  the  walk  in  life  which  he  or  she  intends  to  pursue. 

6244«  Would  you  have  that  technical  education  given  in  separate 
technical  schools,  ox  would  you  have  it  given  in  what  may  be  called 
the  technical  departments  or  classes  attached  to  secondary  schools  P — 
Decidedly  in  the  latter  way. 

6245.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  advantages  of  that  plan  P — 
The  advantage  is  one  which  I  have  already  stated.  I  consider  that 
technical  education  is  imperfect,  unless  it  is  combined  with  general 
education. 

6246.  And  you  think  that  that  would  be  better  effected  if  the  technical 
instruction  was  given  in  the  same  school  as  the  general  Secondary  Educa- 
tion P — Certainly.  1  do  not  think  it  can  be  effected  in  any  other  way  unless 
you  gave  such  an  extension  to  the  term  ''technical  education''  as  to 
include  genend  education,  which  of  course  would  be  begging  the  question* 
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6247.  You  have  given  us  a  definition  of  what  you  take  "technical 
edncation  "  to  be  ? — Yes. 

6248.  That  definition  is  a  little  more  exact  and  narrow  than  that  which 
the  statntes  and  regolations  now  give  us,  because  under  them  a  great  many 
subjects  which  one  would  hardly  call  technics  are  included  in  the  technical 
education? — I  was  speaking  of  Technical  Secondary  Education.  Many 
subjects  would  come  under  the  head  of  technical  education  which  would 
not  come  under  the  head  of  Technical  Secondary  Education  which  I  sup- 
pose ifl^  the  subject  that  you  would  like  me  to  give  evidence  upon. 
Tiiere  is  the  technical  instruction  of  adults,  and  that  I  have  left  out  of 
the  purview  to-day. 

6249.  You  desire  to  speak  of  the  education  to  be  given  to  young  people  P 
— ^Yes,  to  young  people. 

6250.  And  therefore  you  would  not  wish  to  be  taken  to  mean  that 
technical  schools  for  adults  might  not  be  distinct  altogether  P — That  might 
be  so. 

6251.  At  what  age  do  you  think  Secondary  Technical  Education  ought 
to  be  begun  P — That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
technical  education  in  a  primary  school  unless  it  be  merely  some  teaching 
of  object  lessons,  and  therefore  if  there  were  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  education  commenced  at  a  very 
early  age  in  secondary  schools,  or  rather  in  the  preparatory  department  of 
secondary  schools. 

6252.  I  suppose  so  much  technical  instruction  as  is  involved,  for  instance, 
in  the  handhng  of  tools  or  in  learning  the  very  element^  of  science  may 
bc^gin  pretty  early? — ^Yes,  but  they  must  be  tlie  merest  elements  of 
science,  I  think ;  and  with  regard  to  the  handling  of  tools  I  do  not  think  it 
is  of  murh  use  beginning  too  early  until  the  hand  is  somewhat  formed.  I 
think  that  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  with  one  exception,  and  that  is 
drawing.    I  should  begin  drawing  at  a  very  early  age. 

6253.  Drawing,  I  suppose,  you  would  say  might  be  taken  as  early  as 
seven  or  eight  ?— I  should  say  that  drawing  and  writing  ought  to  be  taken 
at  the  same  time. 

625^  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  carpenters*  tools  might  be  taken  as 
early  as  9  or*  10  P — ^I  think  the  chances  are  that  children  that  have  a  love 
for  it  would  begin  it  without  any  instruction  at  all,  but  I  think  where 
exact  measurements  are  involved,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  it  would  be  of 
very  little  use  to  begin  at  a  very  early  age. 

6255.  (Sir  Henrv  Boscoe.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  county  councils 
may  be  empowered  to  aid  Secondary  Education  in  schools  the  curriculum 
of  which  iucludes  technical  instiTiction,  and  not  simply  to  grant  aid  to 
technical  instruction  in  such  schools  'f — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6256.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education,  you  consider  that  the  county  councils  themselves  are  strong 
enough,  or  would  you  desire  to  see  a  new  body  such  as  some  have 
recommended  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  Secondary  Education 
in  the  oountx-oonA^  districts? — ^I  think  to  constitute  any  such  bodies 
would.'invclTe*  ff  great  deal  of  friction  and  would  accomplish  very  little 
good.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  county  councils  being  aided  by  experts, 
and  ^ven  appointing,  as  I  believe  they  have  power  to  do,  committees 
containing  experts  who  should  have  power  to  do  almost  everything  except 
to  vote  funds. 

6257.  But  you  aite  against  having  any  distinct  executive  body 
independent  of  the  county  council  ? — ^Yes. 

6258.  And  do  you  think  tliat  the  areas  of  the  counties  are  sufficiently 
large,  or  are  they  too  largo  to  work  satisfactorily  P — That  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  county.  I  think  that  Lancashire,  for  instance,  might  very 
fairly  be  sub-divided.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  counties, 
although  I  could  not  place  my  finger  upon  them,  which  would  be  better 
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the  judicious  employment  of  it  P — ^Yes,  most  decidedly,  because  it  compels 
us  to  throw  sops  to  Cerberus  in  order  not  to  be  prevented  from  being  out- 
voted  and  having  the  fund  allocated  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the 
reduction  of  the  rates.  We  have  had  two  contests  in  Oxfordshire  on  this 
very  subject,  and  fortunately  we  have  been  able  to  retain  our  hold  upon 
the  fund  ;  but  we  are  constantly  in  dread  of  some  mischief  of  that  kind 
being  done.  Tne  result  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  spread  our  funds  over  a 
different  area — I  will  not  say  a  larger  area,  but  a  different  area  from  what 
we  might  otherwise  do — and  that  we  contribute  funds  to  objects  that  are 
not  quite  so  worthy  of  support  as  some  of  the  others  which  we  would  like 
to  encourage. 

6236.  That  is  to  say,  in  fact,  you  are  obliged  to  have  a  greater  regard  for 
the  local  demand  in  particular  places  than  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  main  object  of  the  grant  p — ^Yes,  and  to  local  demands  even  to  this 
extent,  that  some  of  the  districts  say  to  us :  "  We  want  a  share  of  this 
money,"  and  when  we  ask  them  what  they  want  it  for  they  are  unable  to 
tell  us. 

6237.  In  other  words,  the  thing  that  you  are  obliged  to  think  of  first  is 
the  locality  where  it  is  to  bo  applied  rather  than  the  utility  of  the 
application  P — To  a  great  extent  thiat  is  so. 

6238.  Then  what  you  would  desire  to  see,  I  presume,  is  not  only  the 
permanence  of  the  grant  itself,  but  also  the  definite  consecration  of  the 
grant  to  the  purposes  of  education  ? — ^Yes.  The  definite  consecration  of 
tiie  grant  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

6239.  There  are  now  two  sources  of  uncertainty :  the  one  whether  the 
grant  itself  will  last,  and  the  other  whether  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Gonnty  Council  they  will  withdraw  it  altogether  from  educational 
purposes  P — ^I  have  no  fear  of  the  grant  not  lasting,  but  it  is  the  uncertainty 
as  to  its  being  applied,  and  the  fear  of  its  not  being  applied  in  the  way  I 
should  like  to  see  it  applied,  and  our  being  obliged  to  give  heed  to  local 
prejudices,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  two  great  evils  which  I  should  like 
to  see  remedied. 

6240.  You  have  of  course  watched  the  way  in  which  the  county  councils 
generally  are  applying  the  money  ? — Yes. 

6241.  Would  you  say  that  on  the  whole,  although  there  may  be 
occasional  mistakes  made  and  sums  misapplied,  the  application  has  been 
beneficial  P — Yes,  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  application  has  been 
beneficial,  but  I  think  also  that  many  county  counciLs,  whether  for  the 
reason  stated  or  for  some  other  reason,  are  aiding  too  many  things  instead 
of  tJioroughly  aiding  a  more  limited  number. 

6242.  Are  you  disposed  to  think  that  on  the  whole  the  best 
general  plan  would  be  to  aid  institutions  rather  than  to  scatter  the  funds 
over  a  variety  of  sma]l  applications  P — ^Yes,  I  should'  think  that  would  be 
generally  the  best  application,  but  that  must  depend  upon  the  conditions 
of  each  locality  to  a  very  great  extent. 

6243.  What  extension  and  meaning  would  you  give  to  the  term 
"  technical  education  "  P — ^I  should  include  evervthing  which  prepares  a 
man  or  a  woman  for  the  walk  in  life  which  he  or  she  intends  to  pursue. 

6244.  Would  you  have  that  technical  education  given  in  separate 
technical  schools,  ox  would  you  have  it  given  in  what  may  be  oedled 
the  technical  departments  or  daases  attached  to  secondary  schools  P — 
Decidedly  in  the  latter  way. 

6245.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  advantages  of  that  plan  P — 
The  advantage  is  one  which  I  have  already  stated.  I  consider  that 
technical  education  is  imperfect,  unless  it  is  combined  with  general 
education. 

6246.  And  you  think  that  that  would  be  better  effected  if  the  technical 
instruction  was  given  in  the  same  school  as  the  general  Secondary  Educa- 
tion P— -Certainly.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  effected  in  any  other  way  unless 
you  gave  such  an  extonnion  to  the  term  ''technical  education'^  as  to 
include  general  education,  which  of  course  would  be  begging  the  question* 
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6247.  Yon  have  given  ns  a  definition  of  what  yon  take  "technical 
education  "  to  be  ? — Yes. 

6248.  That  definition  is  a  bttle  more  exact  and  narrow  than  that  which 
the  Btatates  and  regolations  now  give  us,  because  under  them  a  great  many 
subjects  which  one  would  hardly  call  technical  are  included  in  the  technical 
education? — I  was  speaking  of  Technical  Secondary  Education.  Many 
subjects  would  come  under  the  head  of  technical  education  which  would 
not  oome  under  the  head  of  Technical  Secondary  Education  which  I  sup- 
pose is  the  subject  that  you  would  like  me  to  give  evidence  upon. 
Tiiere  is  the  technical  instruction  of  adults,  and  that  I  have  left  out  of 
the  purview  to-day. 

6249.  You  desire  to  speak  of  the  education  to  be  given  to  young  people  ? 
— ^Yes,  to  young  people. 

G250.  And  therefore  you  would  not  wish  to  be  taken  to  mean  that 
technical  schools  for  adults  might  not  be  distinct  altogether  ? — That  might 
be  so. 

6251.  At  what  age  do  you  think  Secondary  Technical  Education  ought 
to  be  begun  P — ^That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
technical  education  in  a  primary  school  unless  it  be  merely  some  teaching 
of  object  lessons,  and  therefore  if  there  were  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
pupU,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  education  commenced  at  a  very 
early  age  in  secondary  schools,  or  rather  in  the  preparatory  department  of 
aeooudary  schools. 

6252.  I  suppose  so  much  technical  instruction  as  is  involved,  for  instance, 
in  the  handling  of  tDols  or  in  learning  the  very  element n  of  science  may 
begin  pretty  early? — ^Yes,  but  they  must  be  tlie  merest  elements  of 
science,  I  think  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  handling  of  tools  I  do  not  think  it 
is  of  mu'  h  use  beginning  too  early  until  the  hand  is  somewhat  formed.  I 
think  that  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  with  one  exception,  and  that  is 
drawing.    I  should  begin  drawing  at  a  very  early  age. 

6253.  Drawing,  I  suppose,  you  would  say  might  be  taken  as  early  as 
seven  or  eight  ?—l  should  say  that  drawing  and  writing  ought  to  be  taken 
at  the  same  time. 

6254.  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  carpenters*  tools  might  be  taken  as 
early  as  9  or' 10  P — I  think  the  chances  are  that  children  that  have  a  love 
for  it  would  begin  it  without  any  instruction  at  all,  but  I  think  where 
exact  measurements  are  involved,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  it  would  be  of 
very  little  use  to  begin  at  a  very  early  age. 

6255.  {Sir  Henry  B'xscoe }  I  understand  you  to  say  that  county  councils 
may  be  empowered  to  aid  Secondary  Education  in  schools  the  curriculum 
of  which  iuclude»  technicdd  instruction,  and  not  simply  to  grant  aid  to 
technical  inatruction  in  such  schools  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6256.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education,  you  consider  that  the  county  councils  themselves  are  strong 
enough,  or  would  you  desire  to  see  a  new  body  such  as  some  have 
recommended  fonned  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  Secondary  Education 
in  the  oounty.coitfioil  districts?— I  think  to  constitute  any  such  bodies 
wouldriivolTe*'  ff  great  deal  of  friction  and  would  accomplish  very  little 
good.  I.  see  no  objection  to  the  county  councils  being  aided  by  experts, 
and  €ven  appointing,  as  I  believe  they  have  power  to  do,  committees 
contiuning  experts  who  should  have  power  to  do  almost  everything  except 
to  vote  fluids. 

6257.  But  you  aite  against  having  any  distinct  executive  body 
independent  of  the  county  council  P — ^Yes. 

6258.  And  do  you  think  tiiat  the  areas  of  the  counties  are  sufficiently 
kige,  or  are  they  too  large  to  work  satisfactorily  P — That  depends  i;pon 
the  size  of  the  county.  I  think  that  Lancashire,  for  instance,  might  very 
fairly  be  sub-divided.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  counties, 
although  I  could  not  place  my  finger  upon  them,  which  would  be  better 
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am&lgamateilwith  others;  and,  again,  as  regards  county  boronghs,  I  do 
not  ""think  that  the  mere  term  **  county  borough,"  enables  you  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  area  is  a  desirable  one,  baoause  some  county  boroughs 
are  oomparatiyely  small,  and  others,  again,  are  so  important  that  no  doubt 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  independent. 

6259.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  fuse  the  county  boroughs  with  the  county  itself  P — Yes,  or  to 
fuse  them  with  adjoining  boroughs  which  are  not  county  boroughs.  I 
think  those  are  questions  which  should  be  judged  upon  their  merits. 

6260.  Who  is  to  decide  upon  such  a  question  as  that  P  Are  we  to  have  a 
General  Central  Council  of  Education  to  decide  matters  of  that  kind,  or 
are  the  county  councils  to  decide  it  amongst  themselves,  or  what  pro- 
posal would  you  make  with  regard  to  that  P— You  will  find  it  in  the 
answers  I  am  prepared  to  give  to  the  queries  which  have  been  circulated, 
that  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  any  central  educational  authority  except 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

6261.  Tliat  being  the  ease,  you  consider  that  the  arrangements  might  be 
oome  to  by  the  oonnties  themaelves  P — Yes,  I  think  the  beet  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  leave  it  to  them.  The  Minister  of  Education  might  very  well 
4idyiBe  and  stimulate  local  bodies  towards  fusion  where  fusion  is  desurable^ 
and  I  think  I  would  give  the  Minister  power  to  divide  counties  which 
were  too  large  for  the  adequate  administration  of  education. 

6262.  (Mr.  Hobhouse.)  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  there  are  a  good 
many  districts  where  new  secondary  schools  are  required  p — Yes. 

6268.  And  you  would  give  your  county  bodies  power  to  establish  those 
new  schools  ? — Certainly. 

6264.  Only  you  would  provide  tliat  in  any  of  these  new  schools  that 
were  set  up,  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  technical  education  P — 
Yes. 

6265.  Do  you  think  that  these  new  schools  should  be  self-supporting  as 
regards  fees,  say,  that  the  parents  should  bear  the  whole  cost  of  education  P 
— ^No,  certainly  not ;  because  I  think  that  schools  on  that  footing  are 
almost  impossible,  if  education  is  to  be  given  by  competent  persons  in 
Bufficient  number.    I  mean  by  a  sufficient  staff. 

6266.  What  should  you  think  is  the  proper  minimum  fee  for  what  we 
may  call  third  grade  schools  ? — I  assume  you  to  mean  for  a  secondary 
technical  school  giving  general  instruction.  W^e  have  established  a  school 
at  Banbury,  which  is  aided  by  a  penny  rate  from  the  Banbuiy  Council, 
and  by  a  grant  of  5002.  a  year  from  the  county  council  of  Oxiord.  Our 
miTiimnm  fee  is  4/.  109.  per  annum,  but  then  we  have  a  large  number  of 
scholarships  which  give  education  free,  some  of  them  founded  by  the 
county,  others  by  the  borough,  and  others  by  individuals.  But  I  believe 
it  is  quite  hopeless  to  think  that  good  Secondary  and  Technical  Education 
can  be  given  without  some  aid  from  public  funds. 

6267.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  education  of  a  boy  in  such  a  school 
-as  you  are  speaking  of  P  -  -I  do  not  think  we  have  sufficient  experience  to 
tell  that  in  the  case  I  have  named,  the  school  was  only  opened  last 
October. 

6268.  But,  generally  speaking  P — That  depends,  again,  upon  the  size  of 
the  school,  the  larger  the  school,  the  smaller  the  cost  per  head,  which 
would  be  sufficient. 

6269.  But  as  a  rule  you  would  not  put  it  at  under  102.  P — No,  certainly 
not. 

6270.  When  the  buildings  have  been  provided  p — When  the  buildings 
have  been  provided. 

6271.  Do  you  think  that  the  evening  continuation  schools,  which  are  now 
aided  by  the  county  councils,  are  proper  objects  for  assistance  from  the 
technical  grant  P — ^I  have  not  given  that  subject  much  consideration,  because 
I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  those  schools 
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Bhonld  be  established  and  the  extent  to  which  attendance    shonld  be 
enforced. 

6272.  Yon  are  not  prepared  to  give  evidenoe  upon  that? — 'So,  I 
am  not. 

6273.  (Dr,  Wormeli.)  Have  yon  had  any  experienoe  of  the  way  in  whioh 
aldlled  workmen  tanght  their  apprentices  np  till  recently? — ^There  has 
been  very  little  teaching  by  skilled  workmen  to  apprentices  within  my 
time. 

6274.  J>o  you  know  how  far  trade  schools  at  present — ^the  few  that  are 
fonnded — are  supplying  the  place  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system  ? — ^I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  trade  schools  in  England,  but  I  have 
visited  the  principal  trade  schools  on  the  continent  and  I  have  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  them. 

6275.  (J>r.  Fairbairn,)  "Which  part  of  the  continent? — ^In  France 
especially. 

6276.  Would  that  apply  to  the  German  schools  also  ? — ^There  are  no 
trade  schools  properly  speaking  in  Germany.  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
trade  school  in  Germany. 

6277.  "What  do  yon  mean  by  trade  school  ? — A  school  in  which  a  trade  is 
taught.  When  I  say  there  are  no  trade  schools  properly  speaking  in 
Germany,  I  must  except  one  or  two  schools  in  Westphalia.  I  must  say 
that  in  those  schools  a  great  deal  of  money  is  applied  to  very  little 
practical  purpose. 

6278.  (Mr,  Sadler,)  Do  you  think  that  public  aid  is  required  for 
fieoondaiy  schools  in  which  no  technical  instruction  is  given? — ^Yes, 
Ido. 

6279.  Would  you  bring  such  schools  under  the  regard  of  county 
councdls? — ^That  is  a  question  whioh  I  have  not  considered.  It  would 
depend  chiefly  upon  whether  the  county  councils  were  contributing 
funds. 

6280.  What  guarantee  of  efficiency  would  you  require  from  the  school 
as  a  condition  for  contributing  funds?— Such  a  guarantee  as  we  should 
have  had  in  regard  to  technical  schools  in  London  whilst  you  fulfilled  the 
function  of  adviser  to  the  London  Oounty  Ck)uncil.  That  is  to  say, 
inspection  certainly  by  the  county  council  and  inspection  exercised  by  a 
competent  officer.  In  addition  to  that  I  should  be  gliad  to  see  inspection 
from  another  quarter,  which  I  shall  refer  to  in  the  second  part  of  my 
evidence. 

6281.  With  regard  to  endowments,  would  you  care  to  give  the  county 
authority  power  to  treat  educational  endowment  within  the  county  as  a 
liquidated  fund? — No ;  I  think  it  would  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  heart- 
biuning. 

6282.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  alone  ?— Except 
with  the  consent  ot  the  trustees,  or,  in  case  of  need,  of  the  Oharity  Com- 
missioners. 

6283.  (Dr,  Fairbairn.)  You  speak  of  technical  education  as  to  a  large 
extent  including  literary  ? — Yes. 

6284.  And  y6U  would  have  both  branches  taught  in  one  school  P^^Yes. 

6285.  Would  you  put  both  under  the  same  authority — the  county 
council? — Yes;  ft  aided  by  the  county  council.  When  I  say  under  the 
authority  ot  the  county  council,  of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  I  would 
snperseoe  the  governing  body  of  the  school ;  but  that  there  would  be  some 
representation  on  the  governing  body  as  safeguardi^ig  the  county  council. 

6286.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  indicate  to  us,  then,  the  relation  between 
the  governing  bodies  of  schools  and  the  county  councils  P — The  govern- 
ing body  would  continue  to  be  the  governing  body  ;  but  it  would  contain 
an  element  supplied  by  the  oounty  council. 
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6287.  Would  the  county  counoil  require  certain  conditions  to  be  fulBUed 
by  a  school  before  recognising  it  ? — Before  aiding  it. 

6288.  Or  allowing  scholarships  to  be  held  at  it  ? — ^Yes. 

(5289.  You  have  spoken  about  the  county  council  being  under  the 
necessity  of  throwing  sops  to  Cerberus.  Do  you  think  that  a  body  under 
such  a  necessity  is  quite  a  satisfactory  body  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary 
Education  ? — I  have  never  known  any  body  yet  that  was  quite  satisfactory ; 
but  I  think  the  county  council  would  be  a  very  much  more  satisfactory 
body  if  it  had  not  the  constant  fear  of  the  funds,  which  we  say  ai'e 
intended  for  education,  being  diverted  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates. 

6290.  Would  you  have  in  any  branch  or  section  of  the  county  council 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  administering  education  other  members 
from  without,  specially  concerned  in  education,  added  to  it  ? — I  have  said 
that  I  ehould  be  very  glad  to  see  committees  consisting  of  members  of  the 
county  council  aided  by  experts  in  education,  and  that  I  would  to  such 
committees  entrust  the  management  of  technical  education,  except  so  far 
as  the  voting  of  funds  is  concerned. 

6291.  Would  you  have  that  made  independent  of  the  will  of  the  council 
or  dependent  on  its  will  ? — Dependent  on  its  will. 

6292.  Not  legislatively  enforced  ? — Not  legislatively  enforced  ;  but  it  is 
now,  I  believe,  legislatively  permitted. 

6293.  [Mre.  Sidgwich.)  Have  you  any  means  of  estimating  what  proper- 
tion  of  the  population  ought  to  receive  a  Secondary  Education  P — There 
have  been  estimates,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  intimately  acquainted 
with  them,  and  I  certainly  should  not  be  able  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  they  weie  correct  or  not. 

6294.  Is  the  number  who  take  advantage  of  Secondary  Education 
affected  by  the  scale  of  fees  charged  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6295.  Then  on  what  principle  are  we  to  determine  the  scale  of  fees  ? — 
On  the  principle  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  reasonable  number  of  pupils, 
which  would  vary  in  various  localities.  If  the  fee  were  too  great  the 
pupils  could  not  afford  to  pay  it,  and  therefore  that  would  be  found  by 
experience,  and  the  experience  of  one  locality  would  be  of  use  to  similar 
localities. 

6296.  The  object  then  would  be  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to 
make  a  good  scnool  ? — Yes,  unless  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
you  caimot  have  a  good  school  for  various  reasons,  as  every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  education  must  know.  You  cannot  have  efficient  classes 
nor  efficient  teachers. 

6297'.  So  you  would  be  disposed  to  draw  pupils  into  schools  who  would 
not  necessarily  profit  by  it  m  order  to  make  the  school  a  snooessp — ^I 
should  not  say  that,  because  I  believe  that  all  who  went  there  would  profit 
by  it,  on  the  condition  that  a  certain  amount,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  literary  instruction  is  given  in  every  successful  school. 

6298.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  free  secondary  schools  in  any 
district?— No. 

6299.  You  would  always  charge  some  fees  ? — I  would  always  charge 
some  fees. 

6800.  With  what  object  ? — ^With  the  object  of  not  inducing  too  large  a 
number  to  attend  a  secondaiy  school.  I  think  that  the  large  technical 
schools  on  the  continent — ^I  am  now  speaking  of  the  higher  schools,  but 
of  course  the  same  thing  holds  good  of  secondary  schools — have  done  a 
great  deal  of  work,  b\it  I  think  the  mere  multiplication  of  them  has  done 
too  much  harm. 

6301.  bo  that  it  is  possible  to  supply  too  much  education  ?— Yes,  too 
much  Seoondcury  Teclmioal  Education. 
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6302.  Then  you  think  that  the  amount  to  be  supplied  in  each  place 
is  a  matter  of  empirical  judgment  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  would  vary  in  almost 
every  locality. 

6303.  There  is  no  principle  to  guide  one  at  all.^ — I  do  not  know  of 
any. 

630^  {Sir  Heiiry  Boscoe.)  You  have  already  stated  your  opinion  that 
distinctly  technical  instruction  should  not  be  given  in  a  separate 
technical  school  ? — ^Yes. 

6305.  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  views  with  regard  to  inspection  P — I  Ikspectios  awc 
have  said  already  that  I  think  that  county  councils  should  employ  competent   £>^  a.min atio^t, 
persons  to  inspect  and,  perhaps,  also  to  examine.     I  should  be  glad  also 

to  see  the  system  of  inspection  as  carried  on  now  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  extended,  but  I  would  not  make  it  compulsory.  I  would  not 
compel  a  oonnty  council  to  allow  an  inspector  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  to  enter  the  schooL  When  I  say  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, I  mean  the  Education  Department,  because  I  think  it  would  be  ver^' 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  closer  connexion  between  Whitehall  and 
South  Kensington. 

6306.  You  mean  that  you  consider  that  it  may  be  desirable  that  the 
county  councils  themselves  should  do  the  inspection  ? — I  think  it  is 
abeolntely  neceflsary  that  they  shoxdd  do  so,  because,  unless  the  numbers 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  Qoveniment  were  legion,  I  do  not  think  the  school 
could  be  sufficiently  inspected  by  Government  inspectors. 

6307.  It  has  been  su^ested  to  us,  that  it  might  be  desirable  that  the 
county  inspector — a  high-class  man — should  form  a  part  of  the  Board  of 
Secondary  Education,  luid  even  have  a  vote,  that  he  should  be  the  expert, 
and  sit  on  the  committee.  What  do  vou  say  to  that  su^^^estion  P — ^I  am 
afraid,  if  that  were  the  case,  he  would  sit  on  the  committee  in  another 
sense. 

6308.  Do  you  think  the  universities  should  conduct  the  examinations,  or 
wonld  vou  have  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  authorities  themselves  ? 
— We  nnd  it  extremely  useful  to  be  able  to  obtain  competent  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  university,  to  conduct  our  examinations  in  Oxfordshire. 

6309.  And  you  think  that  universities  would  be  able  to  carry  out  that 
throughout  the  country  P — I  have  not  considered  that.  That  would  depend 
ui>on  the  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  universities. 

6310.  And  the  demands  made  upon  them  P  Well,  if  you  say  to  cany  it 
out  throughout  the  country,  of  course  the  demand  would  be  uuiversaL 

6311.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  age  at  which  children  should 
leave  elementary  for  secondary  schools  P — As  regards  that,  my  feeling  is 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  age  at  all,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the  intellectual 
fitness  and  advancement  of  the  children. 

6312.  Do  yon  refer  to  an  age  being  fixed  for  the  entrance  of  children 
into  any  secondary  school  'f — Yes,  I  should  rather  object  to  any  age  being 
fixed.  Having  fixed  the  age  of  13  years  foi  entrance  into  the  Banbury 
Technical  School,  we  now  find  that  we  have  done  an  undesirable  thing, 
and  I  hope  to  see  it  remedied  by  our  govermng  body. 

6313.  In  what  way  would  you  admit  the  children  ? — ^Would  you  admit 
them  by  examination  P — ^There  shoidd  be  some  examination. 

6314.  And  children  having  been  able  to  pass  certain  standards  should  be 
admitted  P— Yes. 

6315.  Would  vou  take  into  account  the  recommendations  from  the  school 
where  they  have  been  hitiierto  placed  P — That  recommendation  would 
Gonnst  in  the  rank  which  thev  had  attained  in  the  school.  But  I  may  say 
generally  that  I  should  like  them  to  come  in  as  early  as  possible,  because  1 
should  be  glad  to  see  in  each  technical  school,  or  in  connexion  with  one  or 
tuoze  technical  schools,  a  preparatory  department,  because  I  believe  the 
education  in  such  a  preparatory  department  of  a  technical  school  would  be 
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more  efficient  in  preparing  children  for  a  Secondary  Technical  Educaiiou 
school  than  the  education  which  they  receiye  in  an  elementary  school. 
I  may  mention,  further,  that,  ronglily  speakings  I  shonld  say  children  who 
have  passed  the  Fourth  Standard  in  an  elementary  school  onght  to  be  free 
to  enter  the  preparatory  classes  of  a  secondary  technical  school. 

6816.  And  do  yon  think  that  there  would  be  an  inducement  to  a  very 
large  number  of  children  to  come  there? — There  would  be  a  greater 
inducement  than  there  is  at  present,  and  I  think  that  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. That  is  what  I  should  aim  at.  I  am  afraid  that  if  you  do  not  admit 
children  till  they  are  13  or  14  years  of  ago,  they  would  not  only  be  less 
well  prepared,  but  also  you  might  lose  some  of  your  more  promising 
subjects, — that  they  would  never  enter  the  school  at  all ;  they  might  go  to 
proprietary  schools  of  an  inferior  description  where  they  would  be  taken  at 
the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  and  where  the  parents  would  believe  they 
Tare  getting  as  good  an  education  as  in  a  public  secolidary  school. 

6817.  Only  a  few  of  the  parents  of  the  children  of  the  Fourth  Standard 
would  be  able  to  pay  the  fee.  Would  you  assist  them  by  scholarships  or 
otherwise  P — Yes,  I  say  it  would  be  necessary  to  assist  them  by  scholar- 
ships. 

6818.  Given  by  examination?— Yes,  granted  by  examination. 

6319.  Now  will  you  give  us  your  views  with  regard  to  the  central 
board  ? — The  question  of  the  central  board  was  discussed  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  the  opinion  of  many  influential  members  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  central  Iwurd,  but  I  did  not  agree  with  th^n  then,  and  I  do  aot 
agree  with  them  now. 

6820.  What  are  your  objections  to  a  central  board  ? — My  objections  are 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  that  by  constituting  a  permanent  board  jou 
would  not  have  the  best  men  ad  hoc  to  advise  the  Minister.  They  might 
oe  very  good  men  on  certain  occasions,  and  not  so  good  as  men  whose 
advice  might  be  obtained  on  other  occasions.  That  is  one  objection  that  I 
have ;  but  I  have  a  still  stronger  objection.  I  think  anything  that  would 
Eetraot  from  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  would  be  a  very  great  evil. 

6821.  The  first  objection  might  be  got  over  by  making  the  post  held  for 
a  limited  number  of  years,  might  it  not? — No;  because  you  might 
have  subjects  requiring  advice  during  the  same  period,  the  nature  of  which 
might  be  very  different  and  might  require  different  advisers. 

6322.  At  any  rate  the  second  objection  w^onld  be  met,  would  it  not,  by 
making  the  body  consultative  only  ? — The  Minister  has  power  now  to  con- 
sult anybody  he  likes,  and  I  do  not  see  what  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  building  up  a  board  of  individuals,  some  of  whom  might  at  times  be 
capable  of  being  replaced  by  more  competent  men. 

6328.  {Mr.  Hohhotise.)  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  such  a  central 
board  as  was  mentioned  might  take  over  the  work  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners in  framing  schemes  and  finally  settling  schemes,  the  initiation 
of  the  schemes  being  left  to  the  county  councils  or  other  local  authorities. 
What  would  be  your  view  on  that  subject  ? — So  far  as  I  am  aware  the 
Charity  Commission  is  doing  its  work  very  well. 

6324.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  to  disturb  the  Charity  Commissioners  P 
—No. 

6325.  Or  to  give  them  any  further  function  in  respect  of  Secondary 
Education? — That  is  another  question  altogether.  I  should  not  like  to 
give  a  definite  opinion  offliand.  I  believe  that  with  regard  to  the  admini- 
stration of  charities  generally  additional  powers  might  be  given  to  them  to 
apply  them  to  educational  purposes,  but  there  are  reasons  for  and  against 
that.  I  think  we  ought  to  take  into  account  the  feelings  of  localities,  and 
if  the  schemes  are  to  be  satisfactorily  worked  I  think  we  shonld  not  run 
away  altogether  from  the  wishes  of  the  pious  founder. 

6826.  When  you  spoke  of  giving  the  Minister  of  Education  certain 
powers  with  respect  to  secondary  schools,  what  powers  had  you  in  your 
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mind  ? — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  upon  that.  I  think  it  is  a 
most  difficult  question,  and  I  should  not  go  further  than  to  say  that  I 
would  give  to  him  no  power  analogous  to  that  of  Minister  of  Public 
Instmction  in  France.  I  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  give  to  him 
power  to  stereotype  education  throughout  the  country. 

6327.  Generally  speaking,  you  are  against  a  centralised  system  of 
education  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

6328.  (Dr.  Woi-meU.)  With  regard  to  the  age  in  a  technical  school,  would 
you  have  no  limit,  either  maadmum  or  minimum  ':> — I  might  have  a  limit 
in  one  locality,  which  would  not  be  the  limit  in  another.  Much  would 
depend  upon  the  natiu*e  of  the  school. 

6329.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  The  Minister  of  Education  would,  I  suppose,  require 
a  staff  and  an  office  P — Yes. 

6330.  Would  you  propose  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  one  of  the 
existing  departments  P — I  do  not  think  the  Education  Department  is  quite 
satisfactory,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  quite 
satisfactory.  I  should  like  to  see  something  compounded  of  the  two,  and 
improved. 

6331.  And  that  tertium  quid  might  become  a  sort  of  central  education 
board  ? — ^Yes,  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  board  not  dependent 
upon  the  Minister. 

6332.  In  fact,  you  would  like  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  a  single  man  ? 
—Yes. 

6333.  Proposals  have  been  made  in  connexion  with  the  registration  of 
teachers  for  the  establishment  of  a  council  similar  to  the  General  Medical 
Ck>uncil.  Have  you  given  consideration  to  that  point  P — No,  I  have  not 
give  any  special  consideration  to  it,  but  I  believe  that  system  of  registra* 
tion  is  being  carried  too  far.  We  have  registration  now  of  archite<its ;  we 
have  registration  of  patent  agents ;  we  have  registration  of  accou ntants, 
and  those  various  bodies  are  becoming,  to  a  very  great  extent,  holders  of 
monopolies,  in  some  cases  exercising  tJieir  privileges  not  altogether  to  the 
public  advantage. 

6334.  You  would  not  like  to  make  secondaxy  teachers  a  cloee  body  ?  —No, 
certainly  not. 

6335.  I  suppose  the  Minister  of  Education  would  have  to  satisfy  himself 
in  certain  local  matters,  and  for  that  purpose  you  would  require  inspec- 
tors, either  a  provincial  council  staff,  or  others  appointed  ad  hoc  f— Yes. 

6336.  And  you  contemplate  a  kind  of  double  staff  of  inspectors,  a  few 
cential,  but  the  great  majority  local  ? — Yes. 

6337.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger,  if  the  county  authority 
appointed  the  majority  of  inspectors,  of  the  standard  getting  low  and  the 
inquiry  partial  and  incomplete? — Do  you  mean  in  case  county  bodies 
appointed  the  Qovemment  inspectors  P 

6338.  In  case  much  responsibility  was  thrown  on  inspectors  who  were 
appointed  by  the  county  and  served  only  within  its  area? — I  think,  as  I  said 
before,  that  the  counties  should  appoint  theii-  own  inspectors,  but  that  they 
should  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  Government  for  assisting  them  in 
their  inspection  by  the  Government  officers. 

6339.  And  so  to  acquaint  each  county  with  what  was  going  on  in  other 
counties  ? — Yes. 

6340.  And  raise  the  standard  all  round  ?— Yes,  decidedly. 

6311.  Would  you  give  a  right  of  appeal  to  those  who  thought  themselves 
injured  by  the  action  of  the  coimty  authority  to  a  Minister  of  Education  P 
— No,  I  think  not. 

6842.  Then  in  Secondary  Education  you  would  make  the  county  authority, 
however  composed,  omnipotent  under  Parliament  P — So  far  as  they  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  any  schools  in  which  Secondary  and  l^echnical 
Education  was  given. 
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6343.  But  you  would  leave  to  each  single  school  absolute  freedom  to 
keep  outside  the  purview  of  the  coDnty  council  if  it  thought  fit?— Certainly, 
if  they  did  not  take  any  of  the  county  council's  money  they  should  be  free. 
I  should  like  to  add  one  word  in  reference  to  what  has  been  said  about 
registration  of  secondary  teachers.  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  by 
means  of  Qovemment  inspection  some  title  to  public  confidence  could  be 
given  to  those  private  secondary  schools  which  deserve  it.  If  they  should 
choose  voluntarily  to  submit  to  examination  by  the  Government,  I  would 
then,  if  they  fulfil  a  certain  standard,  let  it  be  known  that  they  have  done  so. 

6344.  (Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  Would  you  allow  scholarships  from  the  fund 
in  that  case  to  be  held  at  private  schoole  ? — No. 

6d45.  You  know  that  that  has  been  proposed  P — Yes. 

6346.  You  were  not  in  favour  of  that  ?— No;  I  should  draw  a  broad  line 
between  a  private  adventure  school  and  a  public  school. 

6347.  (Mi\  Sadler.)  You  would  prefer  a  register  of  schools  to  a  register 
of  teachers? — Yes. 

6348.  To  what  body  would  you  entrust  the  duty  of  framing  the  condi- 
tions of  such  a  register  of  schools  ? — To  the  Minister. 

6349.  To  his  unaided  judgment? — To  his  judgment,  aided  by  such 
persons  as  he  considered  competent  to  advise  him. 

6350.  (Mr,  Cochhurn.)  Would  you  allow  these  private  adventure  schools 
to  be  regarded  as  efficient  for  the  provision  of  sach  Secondary  Education 
as  might  turn  out  to  be  necessary  ? — Certainly,  if  they  passed  a  qualifying 
•xami  nation. 

6361.  And  you  would  not  allow  them  to  be  superseded  ?  You  would 
have  their  accommodation  taken  into  account  in  establishing  new  premises  ? 
— I  think  the  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  county  councils  and  the 
claims  upon  them  are  so  numerous  and  so  great  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
their  setting  up  a  public  school  in  a  locality  where  a  competent  private 
school  exists. 

6352.  Do  you  imagine  that  all  the  funds  for  Secondary  Education  would 
be  derived  locally  ?    I  mean  by  rate?  in  contradistinction  to  taxes  ? — No. 

6353.  You  expect  to  have  Gk>vemment  aid,  do  vou  not  ? — ^I  came  here  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  Secondary  Technic^  Education,  and  1  stated 
that  1  should  be  glad  to  see  the  funds  which  it  is  now  possible  to  allocate 
to  a  reduction  of  the  rates  positively  assigned  to  the  promotion  of  technical 
education.  One  portion  of  that  education  being  Secondary  1>.'.cl)nical 
Education. 

6354.  Then  you  would  have  primary  education  kept  absolutely  separate 
and  distinct  from  Secondary  Education  ?—  Yes. 

6355.  Having  distinctly  separate  authorities  to  control  it  and  manage 
it  and  take  the  supervision  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  a  question  may  arise  whether 
decentralization  as  regards  primary  schools  may  not  be  desirable  ;  but  as 
I  imderstand  it  that  is  a  question  with  which  this  Commission  has  not 
been  appointed  to  deal,  and  I  have  not  considered  the  matter  in  coming 
here  to  give  evidence  to-day. 

6356.  (Dr.  Falrhalrn,)  If  efficient  private  schools  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  the  supervision  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  is 
considered,  on  what  principle,  then,  can  they  be  excluded  from  a  share  in 
scholarships  ?—  Simply  on  the  principle  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable 
to  aid  private  adventures  by  public  money.  It  would  be  a  species  cf 
protection  which  I  think  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  introduce. 

6357.  But  if  there  are  no  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  where  such 
scholarships  can  be  held  of  a  public  kind,  what  then? — Do  you  mean  to 
Bay  if  there  were  secondary  schools  ? 

6358.  In  a  case  where  you  have  efficient  private  schools,  but  no  secondiury 
public  schools,  where  can  the  scholarships  be  held  ?  — Scholarships  can  be 
held  in  an  adjoining  county. 
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6359.  In  the  case  of  the  Charity  CommisBiou,  do  you  tlxiuk  it  would  be 
well  io  detach  the  section  that  deals  with  endowments,  and  with  endowed 
schools,  from  the  section  that  deals  with  charities  properly  so-caUed? — 
Yes,  and  I  am  sony  that  they  were  ever  amalgamated  as  they  were  by 
Mr.  DisraeJi. 

6360.  You  think  that  educatioDal  endowments  ought  not  to  come  under 
the  head  of  *  *  charities  "  ?  —Yes,  except  so  far  as  the  question  of  diversion 
of  funds  applied  to  charities  of  a  different  description  from  education  la 
concerned. 

6361.  {8'n-  Henry  Roscoe.)  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  continuation 
schools  that  are  dependent  partly  on  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and 
partly  on  other  sources  P  —I  think  that  for  the  present,  at  least  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  Science  and  Art  Department  has  withdrawn  its  grant,  it 
is  desirable  that  grants  should  be  made  by  the  county  council  out  of  the 
technical  education  fund,  because  if  such  a  grant  were  not  made  many 
schools,  I  belieye,  or  many  classes,  because  they  are  not  properly  schools, 
wonld  be  closed. 

6362.  Yon  are  aware  that  that  is  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent  ? — 
Yes. 

6363.  For  instance,  in  Manchester,  large  sums  are  paid  by  the  technical 
comncdttee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  to  the  schools  for  carrying  on 
science  instruction  in  the  evening  ;  do  you  think  that  money  is  being 
profitably  employed  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing  in 
Oxfordslure. 

6364.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  made  more  general  p — No,  on  the  contrary 
I  should  like  to  see  it  restricted,  because  I  think  these  grants  have  been 
absorbed  by  a  few  teachers  who  have  earned  large  sums,  and  the 
instruction  which  they  have  given  has  not  always  been  worth  the  money 
thut  has  been  paid  to  them. 

6365.  But  you  are  aware  money  is  now  not  given  to  the  teachers,  but 
given  to  the  school  board  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  and  that 
teachers  now  as  a  rule  receive  distinct  fixed  sums?— Yes  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  science  and  art  classes  generally  throughout 
the  countiy. 

6366.  (If r.  Cockhurn.)  Are  you  aware  that  imder  the  new  directory 
provisions  are  made  against  that  farming  out  of  classes,  and  consequently 
it  is  now  practically  put  a  stop  to  ?  What  you  suspect  used  to  be  very 
common  indeed  among  our  evening  schools,  but  are  you  aware  that  the 
latest  directory  has  taken  very  good  security  to  make  that  impossible  P — 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  so  far  as  the  science  and  art  classes  are 
concerned  in  practice,  whatever  it  is  in  theory. 

6367.  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  definite  and  systematic  course  of 
instruction  followed  up,  and  there  is  no  payment  on  the  elementary  pass 
which  used  to  be  the  grand  instruiuent  for  farming  these  classes  out  and 
making  a  good  thing  out  of  them  ? — Just  so,  and  it  is  there  where  the 
county  councils  come  in,  and  if  they  did  not  come  in,  many  classes  would 
be  suspended. 

6368.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  county  councils  are  in  daager  of  using 
their  money  as  badly  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department  used  to  in  that 
way  P — ^If  due  discretion  is  exercised  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  county 
councils  to  do,  but  it  must  be  eafe-guarded,  and  it  is  there  where  inspection 
comes  in,  as  much  as  in  anything  else. 

6369.  Then  your  animadversion  only  applies  to  such  county  councils  as 
do  not  exercise  strict  supervision  and  care  in  administration  P-  Yes,  that 
is  so. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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The  Riani  Hon.  JAMES  BRYOE,  M.P.,  is  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.O.B.,  M.P. 
The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Edward  Lyttslton,  M.A. 
Sir  Hbnky  E.  Bosoob,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 
The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  op  Manchester,  "D.D. 
The  Bev.  A,  M.  Faiebairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  BiCHARD  WORMELL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockburn. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  F&EDEfiiOK  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary^ 

The  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCartuy,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Bruce, 

M.A.,  D.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 

6370.  (Sir  John  Hihhert  to  Dr.  Brace.)  You  are  a  member  of  the 
Huddersfield  School  Board,  and  a  representative  of  the  Association  of 
School  Boards,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

6371.  (To  Mr.  MacCarthy.)  You  are  vice-chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
School  Board,  and  headmaster  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School, 
Fiveways,  Birmingham? — That  is  so. 

6372.  I  understand  that  you  have  been  invited  by  the  Association  of 
School  Boards  of  England  and  Wales  to  give  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission  P  —That  is  so. 

6373.  And  you  do  so  as  a  representative  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board?— Yes. 

6374.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  Board  ?— I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  for  nearly  19  years,  and  a 
master  on  the  foundation  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  for  28 
years. 

6875.  Therefore,  from  your  experience  in  those  two  positions,  you  are 
able  to  speak  specially  on  the  relation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
Bohools  ? — ^That  dual  experience  enables  me  to  speak  with  some  force  on 
that  point. 

6376.  What  is  the  first  point  you  would  prefer  to  speak  upon  P — The 
Queries  of  the  Royal  Commission ;  Clause  YI.,  Nos.  1  rind  3: — "Should 
"  higher  grade  elementary  schools  (a)  remain ;  and  (&)  be  established 
"  where  now  wanting.  At  what  ages  should  children  leave  elementary 
'*  schools  for  secondary  schools  "  ? 

6377.  You  speak  upon  the  subject  generally,  I  suppose,  and  not  specially 
as  it  aiOfects  Birmingham  ? — Yes,  specially  as  it  affects  Birmingham. 
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6378.  Will  yoa  take  the  first  point  ?— The  Birmingham  School  Board      SrooifPAitT 
has  two  schools  under  its  management  open  to  children  who  have  passed    b»mi^oiujc 
Standard  YI.  in  a  public  elementary  school,  or  an  equivalent — one  in  School  Boakd. 
Bridge  Street,  and  the  other  at  Waverley  Boad.     These  are  called  seventh 

stand^d  schools,  but  the  scholars  who  are  in  Standard  YII.  during  their 
first  year  in  these  schools,  receive  a  wider  training  than  the  compulsory 
subjects  of  Standard  YIL ,  preparatory  to  an  advanced  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  received  in  the  one  or  two  years  after  they  have  passed  that 
standard.  The  schools  are  classified  as  ''organised  science  schools "  as 
far  as  regards  the  pupils  who  have  passed  Standard  YIL  Bridge  Street 
seventh  standard  school  was  opened  in  June  1884  as  a  board  seventh 
standard  school  for  boys  only  where  the  education  given  in  the  public 
elementary  school  ahrmld  find  its  coiDpletion  and  extension  beyond  the 
standard  by  specialising  in  the  direction-  of  manual,  scientific,  and 
technical  education,  and  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country: 

6379.  That  is  only  for  boys P— For  boys. 

6380.  The  other  being  open  both  for  boys  and  girls  ? — Tes.  The  Bridge 
Street  School  commenced  with  130  scholars,  and  the  number  rose  to  434  in 
1892,  when  a  second  seventh  standard  school  was  erected  at  Waverley  Boad, 
Smallheath.  The  Bridge  Street  school  was  necessarily  connected  with 
both  the  YHiitehall  and  the  South  Kensington  branches  of  the  "  Lords  of 
"  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  " — with  the  former, 
because  the  powers  of  the  school  board  establishing  it  were  confined  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  the  Education  Code ; 
with  the  latter,  because  it  was  the  examining  body  paying  grants  of  money 
on  passes  in  its  science  subjects;  which  grants  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  without  its  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  rates. 
Students  from  any  public  elementary  school  are  admitted  provided  they 
have  passed  an  examination  in  Standard  YI. ,  or  an  entrance  examination 
equivalent  to  it.  They  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  board  schools,  and  ore, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  sons  of  artizans.  They  are  invited  to  remain 
for  a  two  or  three  yeaors'  course  of  study,  and  the  science  courses  have 
been  made  to  commence  simultaneously  with  the  work  of  Standard  YII. 
The  school  is  now  divided  into  two  main  sections;  (1)  Standard  YH. 
scholars;  (2)  Ex.  YII.  scholars,  who  are  constituted  into  an  organised 
science  school  under  the  science  and  art  regulations  having  reference  to 
such. 

6381.  Are  any  fees  payable  in  either  of  those  schools ? — No  fees;  they 
are  perfectly  free,  I  should  like  to  mention  some  of  the  facts  with 
reference  to  the  Waverley  Boad  boys  and  girls'  school.  About  97  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  attending  this  school  have  been  educated  in  public 
elementary  schools ;  1  per  cent,  have  come  from  private  schools ;  and 
2  per  cent,  from  endowed  secondary  schools.  Of  411  boys  on  the  Gkoieral 
Science  Begister,  204  are  the  sons  of  artizans,  and  207  are  the  sons  of 
clerks,  agents,  shopkeepers,  commercial  travellers,  elementary  school 
teachers,  ministerB,  &c.  The  purpose  of  that  statement  is  to  show  the 
Commission  that  the  board  school  is  not  used  purely  by  the  children  in 
the  industrial  classes,  but  that  the  so-called  middle  classes  use  the  board 
schools  of  Birmingham  indiscriminately  as  they  please. 

6382.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  age  at  which 
children  enter  the  schools  ? — They  must  have  passed  Standard  YI.  There 
is  no  limitation  of  age  other  than  that  they  must  have  passed  Standard  YI. 
in  a  public  elementary  school  or  an  equivalent.  With  reference  to  the 
girls'  school  about  94*5  per  cent,  of  the  girls  attending  this  school  have 
been  educated  in  public  elementary  schools;  4*1  per  cent,  in  private 
schools ;  and  I  '4  per  cent,  have  come  from  endowed  secondary  schools. 
Of  259  girls  on  the  register,  118  are  the  daughterii  of  artizans,  and  141  are 
daughters  of  clerks,  agents,  shopkeepers,  commercial  travellers,  ministers^ 
Ac 

6383.  Before  you  go  on  I  should  like  to  know  with  respect  to  the  girls' 
Bch^^nls  whether  the  subjects  there  taught  are  different  from  the  subjects 
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tanght  to  the  boys,  or  whether  they  are  the  same? — The  subjects  of 
general  training  of  coarse  are  mostly  the  same,  but  the  special  subjects 
for  scientific  training,  and  commercial  training,  and  domestic  tmining  are 
different,  and  in  the  girls*  classes  preparing  for  pupil  teacberships  still  more 
different.  These  are  all  departments — bifurcations  of  the  girls  during  a 
certain  portion  of  the  week  for  those  special  purposes ;  but  the  general  course 
of  training  is  the  same,  and  bo^s  and  girls  may  be  taught  in  the  same  class. 
These  seventh  standard  or  higher  grade  elementary  schools  as  they  are 
called  elsewhere,  are  practically  secondary  schools.  Waverley  Boad  school 
cost  for  building  and  furnishing  (exclusive  of  site),  281,  lis.  7d.  per 
scholar,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  school  was  (for  the  year  1893) 
SI.  14:8.  Id.  per  scholar. 

6B84.  That  is  according  to  what  limitation  as  to  numbers  ?  Do  you  mean 
according  to  the  number  of  scholars  that  the  accommodation  is  provided 
for  P — Yes,  according  to  the  accommodation  provided  for.  For  tlie  pur- 
poses of  this  evidence  I  propose  to  call  these  schools  board  secondary 
schools,  to  distinguish  them  from  King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools,  which 

I  will  call  endowed  secondary  schools.  The  first  point  I  would  maintain 
is  that  endowed  secondary  schools  are  not  natural  continuation  schools 
for  pupils  who  liave  gone  completely  through  the  public  elementary 
schools. 

6385.  Wliat  is  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  schools? — I 
propose,  with  your  permission,  to  go  into  that  somewhat  in  detail.  The 
curriculum  of  an  endowed  secondary  school  (second  grade)  is  based  on  the 
understanding  that  the  pupil  enters  the  school  at  an  early  age  (say  under 

II  years  of  age),  and  remains  there  for  five  or  six  years.  A  pupil  who  has 
completed  the  sixth  standard  of  the  Elementary  Education  Code  in  a 
public  elementary  school  is  12  or  13  years  of  age.  Such  a  pupil  using  the 
endowed  secondary  school  as  a  continuation  school,  enters  the  latter  with 
a  mental  equipment  much  narrower  in  range  than  the  pupils  among  whom 
he  finds  himself  of  corresponding  age.  He  suffers  many  disadvantages  on 
this  account.  A  pupil,  however,  who  leaves  the  public  elementary  school 
earlier  (say  after  passing  Standard  IV.  or  V.),  suffers  less  disadvantages, 
and  naturally  a  clover  pupil  of  a  given  age  suffers  less  from  the  dislocation 
than  an  average  pupil  of  the  same  age.  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  here 
to  protest  against  the  widely  prevailing  theory  that  only  clever  pupils 
from  public  elementary  schools  are  to  be  expected  to  desire  to  continue 
their  education  in  an  endowed  secondary  school. 

6386.  You  would  have  the  endowed  secondary  schools  open  to  all  daasea 
of  pupils  whether  they  are  clever  or  not  P — Certainly. 

6887.  Then  you  would  not  admit  them  by  examination  P — ^Yes,  certainly 
T  would.  I  distinguish  between  the  clever  pupil  and  the  average  pupil. 
My  contention  is  that  the  theory  should  not  prevail  in  this  country,  that 
the  endowed  secondary  school  is  only  for  the  clever  pupil  from  a  public 
elementary  school,  and  not  for  the  average  pnpiL  Scholarships  (main- 
tenance and  otherwise)  derived  from  the  endowments  should,  of  course,  be 
reserved  only  for  pupils  of  exceptional,  as  distinguished  from  average, 
abUity ;  but  as  public  elementary  schools  are  not  restricted  by  any  regula- 
tions, imperial  or  local,  to  children  of  parents  of  any  social  class,  so 
neither  are  the  endowed  secondary  schools.  Any  parent,  therefore,  of  a 
child  of  even  average  ability  is  justified  in  desiring  a  continuation  school 
above  the  elementary  school  for  his  child,  and  of  using  the  public 
elementary  school  for  his  elementary  education,  and  then  passing  him  on 
to  an  endowed  secondary  school  for  his  further  education.  This  is  largely 
done  in  Birmingham.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  33^  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in 
Sing  Edward's  Grammar  Schools  are  Foundation  scholars  (i.e.,  receive  free 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  endowment),  and  of  these  one  half,  or  16} 
per  cent.,  must  be  pupils  from  public  elementary  schools;  but  58  per 
Cent,  (or  an  average  of  six  years,  1887-1892)  of  the  admissions  in  each 
year  into  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  Five  Ways,  were  pupils  from 
public  elementary  schools.  The  corresponding  per-centages  for  King 
Edward's  Grammar  School,  Camp  Hill,  are  even  greater,  viz.,  for  boys, 
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7;'.  per  cent  ;  for  girls,  63  per  cent.  This  shows  that  in  Birmingham  a 
large  number  of  parents  send  their  children  to  public  elementary  schools 
as  preparatory  schools  for  the  endowed  secondary  schools,  and  pay,  in  the 
form  of  school  fees,  part  of  the  cost  of  their  education  in  the  latter  schools ; 
and  these  children  not  having  been  siicsessful  in  obtaining  foundation 
Boholarships  on  their  intellectual  merits,  are  obviously  of  only  average 
ability. 

6388.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  room  for  both  classes  of 

schools  in  a  place  like  Birmingham  ? — Most  certainly.     That  is  a  point  I 

wish   very  definitely  to    elaborate.     Of    these   children    whom  I    have 

described,  who  come  from  the  public  elementary  schools  to  that  very  high 

per-centage,  the  only  ones  who  as  a  rule  achieve  any  measure  of  success  at 

King  Edward's  Schools  are  those  who  have  left  the  public  elementary 

school   at  an  early  age — 10  or   11 — and   before  completing   the  public 

elementary  school  course,  that  is,  when  in  Standard  TV.  or  V .  Many  even  of 

these,  having  received  a  narrow  range  of  training,  and  being  only  of  average 

ability^  had  much  better  have  remained,  and  completed  their  course  at  the 

pablic  elementary  school,  and  then  have  found  a  natural  continuation 

school  ready  to  hand  for  them,  in  the  form  cf  a  board  secondary  school, 

saoh  as  we  have  at  Bridge  Street  and  Waverley  Boad.    But  pupils  of  12 

or  13  who  have  gone  right  through  the  ordinary  public  elementary  school 

course  (that  is,  have  passed  Standard  VI.),  or  pupils  of  14  or  15  years  of 

age,  who  have  spent  some  time  beyond  Standard  YI.  in  a  higher  grade 

elementary  or  board  secondary  school  (like  the  holders  of  county  council 

technical  scholarships  or  exhibitions),  are  certainly  not  fitting  subjects,  in 

my  opinion,  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  endowed  secondary  school.    All  these 

come  too  late  and  leave  too  soon  to  derive  much  benefit 

G3S9.  When  you  speak  of  county  council  scholarships  do  you  refer  to 
aoholarships  from  the  county  council  of  Birmingham  or  from  county 
councils  outside  P — Outside  ;  the  county  council  technical  committees. 
The  City  Council  of  Birmingham  are  building  at  this  moment  a  technical 
school  which  will  be  a  first  grade  technical  school,  and  are  offering  scholar- 
ships to  Waverley  Boad  and  Bridge  Street  boys,  tenable  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  technical  training  at  those  board  schools,  but  passing 
them  on  with  these  scholarships  for  two  or  three  years  more  at  this  new 
school. 

6390.  That  is  the  technical  sdiool  which  is  being  established  P — Yes,, 
which  really  will  be  a  first  grade  technical  school. 

6391 .  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Which  is  now  working  in  temporary  premises 
at  the  Midland  Institute  ? — ^Yes. 

6392.  {Sir  Jolin  Hibbert.)  What  are  the  counties  which  send  county 
coxmcil  scholars  to  these  schools  ? — In  my  own  school  at  Five  Ways  I  have 
at  this  moment  10  boys  from  the  Staffordshire  County  Coizncil  technics 
committee,  which  boys  have  selected  King  Edward's  School,  Five  Ways, 
as  the  school  at  which  they  wish  to  receive  their  further  so-called  technical 
education. 

6393.  Are  there  many  from  Warwickshire  ?— No,  not  to  Five  Ways, 

•  6394.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Does  the  Stafllbrdshire  county  eouncU  allow 
them  to  go  wherever  tiiey  like  ? — ^Yes,  within  their  limits.  They  live  in 
the  Black  Country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  but  really  in 
Staffordshire,  and  they  have  elected  to  hold  their  county  council  technical 
exhibitions  at  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  Five  Ways.  My  point, 
therefore,  is  that  the  board  secondary  school  is  the  natural  continuation 
school  to  a  public  elementary  school,  and  therefore  should  be  further 
developed  and  better  adapted  to  meet  ihose  new  wants,  to  obtain  which 
these  dlder  children  now  seek  an  enrlowed  secondary  school,  but  which  an 
endowed  secondary  scnool  does  nofc,  and  cannot,  adec^uately  supply.  I 
think  that  representing  the  Birmingham  School  Board  I  ought  to  trv  and 
make  it  clear  to  the  Commission  what  exactly  is  the  policy  of  the 
Birmingham  School  Board,  in  putting  on  the  ground  as  part  of  their 
machinery  such  schools  as  Waverley  Boad,   for   instance,  in  spite  of 
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the  fftot  that  the  area  of  Secondary  Education  is  so  largely  covered 
in  Birmingham  by  the  King  Edward's  Schools.  The  policy  of  tho 
Birmingham  School  Board  in  setting  on  foot  their  '*  seTenth  standard  " 
schools  in  Bridge  Street  and  Waverley  Boad  is  foanded  upon  the  im- 
perious demands  for  continuation  schools  for  those  who  have  completed 
the  ordinary  public  elementary  school  course,  and  yet  wish  to  remain  at 
school  a  year  or  two  longer,  and  this  policy  is  stimulated  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  this  is  a  land  of  demand  which  the  foundation  of  King  Edward's 
school  cannot  meet  by  its  secondary  schools,  even  if  it  had  the  resources 
adequate  for  the  purpose.  The  school  board  has  a  settled  policy  of  its 
own,  which  is  based  on  its  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  board  secondary 
schools  of  the  type  already  described,  and  the  Waverley  Boad  school  is 
the  outcome  of. that  policy,  and  has  justified  so  far  the  action  of  the  school 
board  as  to  have  on  its  roll  of  attendance  within  less  than  two  years  from 
its  opening  313  boys  and  225  girls,  and  this  without  appreciably  affecting 
the  demand  for  admission  to  the  neighbouring  King  Edward's  schools  at 
Camp  Hill.  I  have  here  testimony  from  the  headmaster  of  King  Edward's 
School,  Camp  Hill,  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  Waverley  Boad  seventh 
standard  school  is  situated,  and  also  from  the  headmistress  of  that 
school,  both  of  whom  express  extreme  thankfulness  and  gratitude  to  the 
school  board  for  having  opened  that  Waverley  Boad  seventh  standard 
school  and  thus  relieved  them  of  scholars  with  whom  they  could  not 
adequately  deal.  This  is  the  important  point  of  my  evidence.  Considering 
what  Birmingham  is,  and  considering  the  exact  relation  in  which  I  stand 
both  to  the  King  Edward  Schools  and  to  the  Birmingham  Board,  I  wish 
to  express  my  conviction  that  both  kinds  of  schools — the  endowed 
secondary  and  the  board  secondary—  may  legitimately  exist  in  the  same 
locality  (if  circumstances  and  amount  of  population  render  it  desirable), 
as  they  cater  for  widely  diflferent  educational  needs.  They  are  not 
competitors,  but  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  Secondary  Education.  The 
demand  for  these  board  secondary  schools,  which  was  not  in  the  least 
realised  as  likely  to  arise  when  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  Vas 
under  discussion  in  Parliament,  has  increased  jear  by  year  in  volume  and 
intensity  in  the  large  centres  of  population  ;  and  the  pressure  to  meet  this 
demand  has  been  so  great  upon  the  school  boards,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  the  demand  so  obvious,  that  all  the  boards  of  the  large  provincial  towns 
— ^Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  others — 
have  been  forced  into  making  efforts  to  supply  the  kind  of  school 
demanded ;  and  successive  Presidents  and  Vice-presidents  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  under  Governments  of  both  political  shades,  have 
consented  to  the  necessary  straining  of  the  Education  Act,  1870,  in  order  to 
give  legal  sanction  to  the  objects  of  those  boards.  No  Government  would, 
in  my  opinion,  venture  to  recede  from  the  position  which  popular  pressure 
has  required  the  various  administrations  since  1870  to  assume  in  this 
matter,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  for  a  formal  legal  recognition  of  the 
work  already  accomplished  by  school  boards  and  a  removal  of  the  financial 
and  other  restrictions  by  which  school  boards  are  now  hampered  in 
carrying  out  this  work  of  secondary  schools. 

6396-9.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  with  respect  to  the  outcome  of  the 
education  given  in  these  two  different  classes  of  schools.  What  class  of  work 
do  the  pupils  respectively  go  to  after  they  leave  the  two  classes  of  schools — 
does  it  vary  much  or  not  ? — It  varies  very  considerably.  Of  course  Waverley 
Boad  seventh  standard  school  has  not  been  opened  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  consequently  practically  hardly  any  scholars  Imve  left,  but  wifch 
regard  to  the  Bridge  Street  school,  if  the  Commission  desire,  I  will  put  in 
an  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  past  Bridge  Street  boys.  It  is  a  very 
striking  document  giving  the  nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  numbers 
that  have  taken  to  the  various  trades  in  the  town.  I  also  have  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  the  few  that  have  already  left  Waverley  Boad  school, 
but  they  are  extremely  few  of  course,  and  they  are  those  who  have  not  had 
the  complete  benefit  of  those  schools.     {See  Appendix  No,  1.) 

6400.  Then  you  wish  to  spea.k  with  regard  to  the  advantage  of  the  board 
secondary  schools  in  keeping  away  from  King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools 
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a  certain  class  of  pupils  whose  presence  there  is  educationally  a  mistake. 
What  is  it  jou  wish  to  say  upon  that  point  P — In  saymg  what  I  have  to  say 
with  regard  to  that,  I  should  like  to  give  the  testimony  of  the  hea^naster 
and  headmiBtrees  of  the  other  King  Edward  School  at  Gamp  Hill,  beoauBe 
they  are  the  people  affected.  This  is  what  the  headmaster  says  in  the 
course  of  a  letter:  "Xntelligent  boys  who  have,  run  through  the  pubUo 
elementary  school  course,  but  who  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  prolong  it 
beyond  the  age  of  14  or  so,  will  prefer  a  board  school  like  Waverley  Boad 
to  the  grammar  school.  The  reduced  percentage  of  public  elementary 
school  pupils  seeking  admission,  may,  I  think,  be  taken  to  point  to  the 
same  oonclusion ;  as  also  the  fact,  that  whereas  in  the  admission  exami- 
*'  nations  of  1891-92  the  average  number  of  candidates  of  12  years  and 
upwards  was  50,  the  average  number  of  such  candidates  at  the  admis- 
sion examination  of  1893  (Le.,  since  the  opening  of  Waverley  Boad 
Sohool)  was  38.''  That  diminution  in  number  meaning  that  those  boys 
of  advanced  age,  say  12,  went  to  Waverley  Road  rather  than  to  King 
Edward's  School,  feeling  that  Waverley  Koad,  at  their  advanced  age,  would 
complete  their  course,  whereas  King  Edward's  Sohool  would  be  a  disloca- 
tion to  them.  Then,  with  regard  to  girls,  this  is  what  the  headmistress 
of  King  Edward's  Gamp  HiU  Girls*  Sohool  says :  *'  Personally^  as  head- 
mistress of  Gamp  Hill  School,  I  feel  grateful  for  the  opening  of  Wav0]i«y 
Boad,  feeling  that  it  relieves  us  of  an  element  always  difficult  to  deal 
with,  and  of  work  which  could  not  be  looked  upon  with  any  satisfac- 
tion either  from  my  standpoint  or  from  that  of  the  parents  of  these  girls. 
* '  The  time  they  spent  with  us  was  generally  just  about  long  enough  to 
' '  thoroughly  unsettle  them,  and  not  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  do  ver^ 
**  much  to  help  them."  I  should  like  to  say  that  this  testimony,  as  regartis 
Sing  Edward's  Grammar  Schools,  is  not  given  by  the  master  and  mistress 
of  these  schools  with  any  idea  of  antagonism  to  board-school  children  as  such, 
because  all  of  the  King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools  are  largely  recruited 
ixom.  beard  schools,  and  are  extremely  glad  to  get  any  scholars  from  those 
^hools.  Botii  moially  and  in  intellectual  training  they  are  veiy  excellent 
material  for  our  schools,  and  therofore  when  a  headmaster  or  headmistress 
of  King  Edward's  School  says  that  such  and  such  scholars  from  public 
elementary  schools  make  a  mistake  educationally  in  coming  to  King 
Edward's  Schools,  they  are  not  biased  in  any  way  by  a  general  feeling  as 
against  all  public  elementary  school  scholars.  Very  far  from  it ;  we  like 
to  have  them. 

6401.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  with  respect  to  the  unsatis- 
factory effect  on  your  two  board  secondary  schools  of  tihe  science  and  art 
grants  ? — I  should  like  to  say  that  at  present  the  board  secondary  school 
can  only  rightly  exist  if,  so  far  as  its  most  useful  work  is  concerned  (namdy, 
its  real  secondary  work),  it  costs  the  local  rates  nothing.  Practically,  Boabu'schools. 
then,  such  schools  are  dependent  on  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  To  earn  these  grants,  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
school  must  be  largely  drawn  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
syllabus,  and  these  siibjects  must  be  taught  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  set  down  in  the  directory.  The  questions  set  to  school  children  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  the  May  examinations  are  identical 
with  those  set  to  adults  who  have  attended  evening  classes.  It  is  mani- 
festly improbable  that  a  paper  which  is  suitable  for  a  grown  man  or  an 
apprentice  of  some  years'  standing  is  suitable  for  a  school  boy.  The 
^ementary  stage  of  mathematics  is  very  hard  to  an  average  boy,  yet  it 
gives  no  adequate  place  to  mensuration.  The  course  of  instruction  set 
do\fn  in  the  Directory  for  organised  science  schools  is  often  undesirable  for 
sehooi  bcr^.  Probably  its  greatest  blot  is  the  fact  that  many  subjects  of 
the  utmost  importance  are  ignored.  Nearly  all  that  has  been  said  regard- 
ing the  boys'  school  is  applicable  to  the  girl's  school.  It  would  be  absurd 
and  ozTiel  to  force  girls  through  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
organised  science  schools  without  '*  modifications."  Probably  these  courses 
were  never  meant  to  apply  to  girls ;  but  that  does  not  in  any  way  lessen 
the  need  for  a  reasonable  course  of  study  for  girls.  The  headmaster  of 
Waverley  Boad  School  says  that  year  after  year  it  has  been  his  unhappy  lot 
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to  hear  parents  grumble,  and  most  justly,  at  the  tdiree-hoTirs  evening  exami- 
nation whidi,  under  the  Science  and  Art  rules,  is  necessary,  and  necessary 
for  girls  and  boys.  Boys  and  girls  alike,  at  an  organised  science  school, 
have  to  turn  out  of  an  evening  for  three  hours,  and  go  to  some  centre  for 
examination,  and  then  go  home  again. 

6402.  Are  you  now  expressing  your  own  views  with  respect  to  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  science  and  art  grants,  or  is  the  view  held  to 
any  large  extent  generally  by  persons  taking  an  interest  in  education  ? — 
Practically  by  everybody  I  know;  certainly  by  the  Birmingham  Board, 
from  its  experience  ;  and  by  the  teachers  of  these  schools.  I  have  never 
heard  an  expression  of  approval  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
directory  system  for  a  day  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

6403.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  with  respect  to  the  mischief  of 
payment  by  results  ? — The  principle  of  payment  by  results  has  been  found 
so  mischievous  in  the  elementary  schools  that  it  is  practically  now 
abolished,  and  that  being  so,  the  argument  bv  which  that  was  removed 
holds  still  more  strongly  with  regard  to  the  work  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  science  and  art  curriculum. 

6404.  Is  it  not  possible  that  one  might  be  bad  and  the  other  might  be 
good  ? — We  have  found  both  to  be  very  bad«  It  acts  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  a  positive  bribe  (it  is  the  same  old  story)  to  neglect  the  dull  boys  who 
have  no  chance  of  coming  up  to  the  standard  for  a  pass  and  earning  a  2L 
grant,  and  to  only  concentrate  attention  on  the  clever  ones. 

6405.  Have  you  made  any  representation  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  on  the  question  ? — As  a  board,  do  you  mean  ? 

6406.  Yes  P  —No,  I  do  not  think  we  have.  The  money  payment  is  so 
liberal  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  that  we  do  not  like  to  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

6407.  You  say  in  your  precis  that  school  boards  should  be  emancipated 
from  the  financial  and  educational  restrictions  which  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  board  secondary  schools.  What  do  you  exactly  mean  by  that  ? — 
The  necessity  of  earning  as  much  grant  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
school  might  cost  nothing  to  the  rates,  necessitates  our  following  thai 
cuniciQum  of  the  directory  as  well  as  we  can.  If  we  wanted  to  make  a 
perfect  school  we  should  not  make  such  a  curriculum. 

6408.  And  that  has  reference  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — 
Yes. 

6409.  Not  to  any  restrictions  placed  upon  you  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment  P — ^No ;  but  the  only  disadvantage  in  that  respect  is  that  wo  have  dual 
control.    Both  departments  practically  rule  the  schools. 

6410.  In  your  opinion  you  could  have  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
curriculum  if  the  restrictions  were  removed  ? — ^Yes ;  and  if  there  were  one 
department,  over  and  above  the  local  authority,  which  was  responsible,  and 
from  which  they  would  receive  gi'ants. 

6411.  Then  you  have  some  reasons  to  offer  why  secondary  schools 
should  include  a  technical  department  rather  than  that  distinctly 
technical  instruction  (in  its  early  stages)  should  be  given  in  separate 
schools  P — Yes.  The  query  of  the  Royal  Commission,  Section  11.,  No.  5, 
raises  the  question  whether  of  two  alternatives  possible  it  is  desir- 
able to  carry  on  technical  instruction  in  the  same  school  as  a  department 
of  the  school  where  other  courses  are  carried  on,  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  have  two  6ex)arate  independent  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  former  arrangement  is  better,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  first, 
with  such  an  arrangement  the  teaching  staff,  being  available  for  both 
'* sides,"  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  science  on  the  ''non-technical " 
side  would  be  carried  on  more  efficiently  than  could  be  the  case  if  the 
technical  side  were  a  distinct  school.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the 
teaching  of  literary  subjects  and  mathematics  on  the  technical  side.  The 
staff  engaged  in  teacliing  literary  subjects  on  the  *'non- technical  "  side 
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wonld  pass  oyer  on  to  the  technical  side  for  those  subjects,  and  wonld  be 
abetter  Btaff  than  a  straff  which  a  separate  school  wonld  be  able  to  acquire 

64L2.  That  opinion  relates  entirely,  I  presume,  to  the  earlier  stages  P — 


6419.  And  not  to  the  later? — ^No,  not  to  the  later.  It  would  be  easier 
for  a  hoj,  whose  interest  rendered  it  desirable,  to  change  his  educational 
course  horn  technical  to  non-technical,  and  vice  versa.  In  any  anrange- 
ment  inyolTing  distinct  schools  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  social  distinctions  between  the  schools.  The  danger  of  a  separate 
lower  grade  technical  school  is  this.  It  is  said,  that  is  a  school  for  the  sons 
of  artizans,  and  the  other  is  the  school  for  the  sons  of  the  gentry  or  the 
middle  classes.  If  the  schools  are  xmder  the  same  head,  but  are  divided 
into  two  departments  then  there  would  be  no  chance  of  social  distinctions  as 
betvreen  those  who  are  on  the  technical  side  and  those  who  are  on  the 
'*  non-technical "  side. 

&&14.  (Dean  of  MancT^ester,)  Your  judgment  is  derived  from  your  school 
board  experience  and  also  from  your  Imowledge  of  the  whole  system  of 
Edward's  Schools  p-^  Yes. 


6415.  And  therefore  it  is  naturally  a  very  impartial  judgment,  and  you 
are  distinctly  of  opinion  that,  at  all  events,  in  Birmingham  there  is  no 
overlapping  P — ^Absolutely  none  whatever.  There  is  not  the  semblance  of 
overlapping. 

6416.  Axe  you  aware  that  in  other  places  it  is  felt  that  there  is  such 
oyerlapping  P — ^I  am  not  aware  of  any  place  where  the  conditions  are  such 
that  you  would  say  tliere  was  overlapping. 

6417.  Has  there  been  any  deliberate  correlation  and  co-ordination  in 
BixminghEun,  for  example,  of  those  different  educational  authorities.  In 
a  word,  have  the  authorities  and  the  different  educational  institutions  met 
together  and  formulated  any  scheme  by  which  there  should  not  be  over- 
lapping?— ^There  has  been  very  little  tendency  towards  overlapping, 
consequently  the  idea  has  not  come  prominently  into  people's  minds. 

6418.  In  the  schools  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  do  they  not  teach 
yery  much  the  same  curricula  as  they  do  in  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  schools 
of  &e  T^JTig  Edward's  system  P — Certain  subjects  of  study  must  come  into 
every  school.  You  cannot  separate  and  say  a  certain  number  of  subjects 
are  elementary  subjects,  and  a  certain  number  of  subjects  are  secondary. 
Any  one  and  the  same  subject  may  be  a  subject  in  an  elementary  school, 
and  a  subject  in  a  secondary  school. 

6419.  Do  you  find  that  the  right  boys  go  to  the  board  secondary  schools 
and  the  right  boys  go  to  the  endowed  secondary  schools  P — No  ;  experience 
in  Birmingham  has  shown  that  until  that  seventh  standard  school  was 
started,  and  still  in  some  other  cases,  a  large  number  come  to  Kmg 
Edward's  School  with  whom  we  cannot  do  the  best  that  ought  to  be  done ; 
they  come  too  late. 

6420.  You  say  the  *'  best  that  ought  to  be  done."  Is  that  to  be  decided 
by  the  future  purpose  of  their  life,  or  how  ? — ^If  their  parents  choose  to 
say,  **  We  do  not  wic^  our  child  to  go  to  business  or  go  to  some  occupa- 
"  tion  simply  because  he  has  passed  Standard  YII.,"  that  child  ought  to 
recejye  an  e<uication  from  somewhere.  A  child  who  has  passed  Standard 
YTL,  and  whose  parent  does  not  want  to  take  him  away  from  school,  must 
be  educated  somewhere.  King  Edward's  School  is  not  the  place  for  him 
at  that  age,  and  the  board  say:  "There  is  this  demand;  we  mtuit 
meet  it. " 

6421.  Then,  in  a  word,  you  consider  that  to  be  rather  a  higher  region, 
so  to  speak,  of  elementary  education  p  —  Yes,  for  those  who  have  gone 
completely  through  it. 

6422.  And  ^on  would  then  take  jour  bifurcation,  as  you  call  it,  and 
strike  the  point  earlier  a  good  deal  m  life  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  to 
go  forward  to  an  endowed  secondary  school  P  —Certainly. 
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6428.  You  wonld  get  hold  of  them  at  abont  11  years  of  age  P— Yes,  I 
think  11.  If  they  are  cleyer  I  do  not  much  care  about  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  a  little  bit  delayed,  because,  with  a  clever  boy  you  can  do  almost 
anything.    I  am  talking  about  the  average  boy. 

6424.  I  suppose  you  consider  that  the  ordinary  boy  is  the  article  more 
usually  met  with  ? — Very  much  so.  We  have  had  schemes  of  scholarships 
under  the  Birmingham  Board  for  many  years.  We  have  had  schemes 
amended  and  amended  according  to  our  experience,  and  the  scholarships 
have  been  distributed  under  these  schemes.  But  the  number  of  really 
clever  boys,  even  out  of  that  number,  is  an  extremely  small  per-centage 
indeed.  After  sifting,  sifting,  and  sifting,  down  ir  comes  to  a  very  small 
number.  We  have  at  present  between  50,000  and  60,000  children  in  our 
schools,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  our  hands  upon  a  clever  boy.  There 
are  some,  but  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  at  this  moment. 

6425.  Would  you  desire  that  there  should  be  this  necessary  straining 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  or  that  it  should  be  in  any  way  modified  P — 
I  think,  in  the  interests  of  education,  it  ought  to  be  very  considerably 
modified. 

6426.  And  the  whole  department  of  education  should  continue  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  school  boards,  or  the  whole  of  that  sort  of  education, 
at  any  rate  ?— Yes,  the  present  school  board. 

6427.  You  do  not  think  that  the  operations  of  the  school  boards  should 
be  suspended,  and  that  the  schools  should  all  pass  under  some  other 
authority  P — No,  I  feel  that  so  strongly  that  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  Gh>vemment  that  would  have  the  courage  to  interfere 
with  what  school  boards  are  doing. 

6428.  It  is  not  merely  because  it  has  been,  but  because  you  think  it  is 
better  that  it  should  continue  to  be  so  P — The  boards  must  do  it  because 
they  are  the  only  people  who  can  do  it. 

6429.  And  this  has  been  gathered  from  your  invaluable  experience,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  so,  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  Birmingham, 
for  many  years  ? — Yes. 

Aw  Ideal  6430.  (*S'iV  Henry  JRoscoe.)  Admitting  that  in  Birmingham  the  system 

School  Boabd.  ^^^g  j^^j.  overlap,  and  admitting,  as  I  am  sure  we  all  do,  the  valuable  work 

which  not  only  in  Birmingham  but  also  in  other  large  cities  these  higher 
board  schools  are  doing,  may  I  ask  you  what  steps  you  would  take  in  the 
case  of  places — some  of  them  large  cities  or  towns  in  which  there  are  no 
school  boards  P — I  think  there  should  be  a  district  authority  to  whom  the 
question  of  additional  Secondary  Education  supply  should  be  submitted. 

6431.  And  would  you  place  that  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities 
and  the  county  councils  or  committees  of  the  county  councils  as  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts,  for  example  P — ^I  would  put  all  such  under  an 
ideal  school  board ;  a  school  board  which  does  not  exist  now,  but  one 
which  I  can  realise. 

6432.  You  would  wish  to  see  a  universal  school  board  P — Yes,  with 
districts. 

6433.  But  that  not  being  the  cose  at  the  present  moment,  and  the 
question  before  us  not  being  that  of  the  general  establishment  of  school 
boards,  how  would  you  meet  the  difficulty  which  faces  usp — A  school 
hoard  on  the  same  principle  as  the  present  school  board,  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  with  power  to  raise  a  rate  as  a  school  board,  would  meet  the 
case  for  Secondary  Education  only. 

6434.  But  such  school  boards  are  not  at  present  existing  P — No. 

6435.  Would  you  desire  to  see  this  Commission  recommend  the  general 
establishment  of  school  boards  P — In  default  of  the  existence  of  an  ideal 
school  board,  I  would  have  another  school  board  for  Secondary 
Education. 

6436.  {Ghairmaji.)  You  mean  by  an  ideal  school  board  something 
different  from  the  actual  school  board  ? — ^'es. 
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6437.  Mtush  superior?  —  No.  Elected,  to'^begiu  with,  on  different 
principles  and  nnxestricted  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  universal. 

6438.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  In  other  irordB  you  mean  an  educational 
board  which  would  take  charge  not  only  of  primary  education  but  of 
secondary  as  well  P — ^Yes,  that  is  the  ideal. 

6439.  (^Ohairman,)  I  rather  understand  you  to  mean  something  different, 
1  understood  you  to  mean  by  an  ideal  school  board  a  school  board  whose 
scope  'of  authority  and  range  of  vision  should  be  larger  and  stronger 
thfioi  those  of  the  present  school  boards  P — ^It  would  rest  with  the  rate- 
payers. If  the  rate-payers  realised  that  greater  strength  of  vision  was 
required,  they  would  vote  for  those  who  had  stronger  vision. 

6440.  But  still  I  wish  you  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  an  ideal  school 
board.  You  mean  a  school  board  which  does  not  ezist  anywhere  on  earth 
— but  which  may  exist,  as  Plato  says,  in  heaven — and  may  be  brought 
down  to  earth  P— Xes. 

6441.  Will  you  give  us  a  little  more  distinct  conception  of  what  the 
ideal  school  board  may  be  like. 

6442.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Both  as  regards  the  power  to  create  it  and  its 
conBtitaents  when  created. 

6443.  {Sir  Henry  Roseoe.)  And  its  jurisdiction  when  created? — ^I  may 
say  that  I  am  now  being  asked  questions  which  my  Board  have  never 
considered,  and  therefore  in  what  I  say  I  must  be  understood  as  speaking 
as  a  private  mdividual. 

6444.  (Chairman,)  Oertainly.  Our  only  object  is  to  ascertain  what 
difference  there  is  between  the  ideal  school  board  and  the  school  boards  that 
exist  now  P — The  difference  between  the  ideal  school  board  pictured  in  my 
mind  and  the  actual  school  boards  existing  are  differences  connected  with 
the  mode  of  election  and  the  fact  of  their  not  being  universal.  It  would 
rest  with  the  ratepayers  to  settle  what  should  be  the  constituent  elements. 

6445.  (Sir  Henry  Boacoe.)  Let  us  be  quite  clear  about  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  area  of  action  of  this  ideal  school  board.  It  is  important  that  we 
should  know  whether  you  intend  the  one  body  to  be  responsible  for  both 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education  or  whether  you  wish  there  to  be  a 
separate  body  for  each  of  those  purposes  ? — If  we  could  have  the  ideal 
B(£ool  board,  I  should  say  only  one  covering  the  area  of  both  elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  but  failing  the  ideal  school  board,  I  would,  as 
an  alternative  under  present  conditions,  have  two  school  boards ;  one  the 
present  one,  if  it  exists,  the  other  the  school  board  for  Secondary 
Education,  which  would  be  the  district  authority  for  Secondary  Education 
only. 

6446.  Which  would  be  in  fact  as  at  present  the  county  councils  or 
their  committees  P  —  No ;  if  you  are  asking  me  for  my  personal  pre- 
ference,  I  would  prefer  a  school  board  for  Secondary  Education,  elected 
direct  from  the  ratepayers,  with  the  powers  of  an  existing  school  board 
for  elementaiy  schools.  I  prefer  that  to  a  composite  body,  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  county  council  and  some  members  of 
the  school  board  and  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools. 

6447.  Now  one  word  with  regard  to  organised  science  schools  and  the 
question  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  You  speak  of  the  organised 
science  school  being  inapplicable  for  girls.  Have  you  any  instances  of 
girls  in  schools  taking  the  system  of  the  organised  science  instruction  P — 
They  do  so  at  Waverley  Bead,  and  tiiey  do  it  by  a  particular  sub-section 
or  paragraph  of  the  directory,  which  says  that  any  slight  modifications  of 
the  foregoing  course  of  instruction  (that  is,  the  regular  course),  which  it 
may  be  desired  to  make  should  form  the  sul^ect  of  special  application. 
We  have  largely  made  use  of  that  little  clause,  and  we  have  got  what  the 
Department  now  consider  '*  slight  modifications,''  which  have  enabled  us  to 
adapt  the  organised  science  school  curriculum  in  the  girls*  schools  even  io 
special  courses  of  training  for  domestic  and  commercial  purposes.    We  are 
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able  to  do  that  beoaase  only  15  hoars  of  the  week  have  to  oomejnnder  this 
curriculnm,  and  in  the  other  15  hours  you  may  teaoh  what  you^like. 

6448.  And  you  would  like  to  see  that  more  general  P — ^Yes. 

6449.  You  have  also  spoken  of  the  mischief  which  has  resulted  from  the 
payment  on  individual  results.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Department  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  oral  examinations  P — Yes. 

6450.  And  you  view  that  movement,  I  understand,  with  satisfaction  P — 
Yes,  with  very  gre&t  satisfaction.  The  system  of  pure  paper  examinations 
leads  to  teaching  for  the  paper,  and  the  v3rba  may  be  produced  to  any 
extent  without  the  actual  res  being  behind  it. 

6451.  You  would  wish  to  see  that  cmtem  of  oral  lospection  carried  on 
still  further  p — Very  much  further.  iJnder  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment Regulations  there  is  no  oral  examination  of  any  kind. 

6452.  But  you  are  aware  that  scientific  inspectors  have  been  appointed 
recently? — ^Yes. 

6453.  With  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  modify  the  examinations  p — I 
have  not  seen  the  effect  of  their  action.  I  do  not  think  they  have  got  into 
working  order  yet.  We  have  had  a  visit  from  them  to  learn  their  work, 
but  they  have  not  commenced  it,  and  I  really  do  not  know  what  course 
they  would  adopt.  But  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  oral  examination  may  be 
a  component  part  of  the  main  examination  conferring  grants. 

6454.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  You  would  like  two  school  boards,  one  for 
elementary  and  one  for  Secondary  Education  ?— No.  I  said  I  should  like 
to  see  an  ideal  school  board. 

6455.  But  failing  that  ideal  school  board  you  would  like  to  see  two  P — 
Yes. 

6456.  To  which  of  those  would  you  assign  the  higher  grade  schools  ? 
Would  you  assign  them  to  the  existing  school  board  or  the  new  authority  p 
— Certainly  the  existing  board. 

6457.  1'hey  come  well  within  the  range  of  the  completion  of  elementary 
education  P-^Gertainly. 

6458.  You  have  called  them  secondary  schools,  I  see  in  your  evidence, 
but  you  would  not  call  them  secondary  schools,  would  you? — ^Yes  ;  I 
should  call  them  board  secondary  schools. 

6459.  Then  this  new  district  authority  would  not  have  the  whole  range 
of  Secondary  Education  under  it  at  all  P — ^No. 

6460.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  P — The  line  draws  itself.  There 
is  no  overlapping  between  these  two. 

6461.  You  mean  to  say  in  Birmingham.  You  would  draw  the  line  where 
it  is  drawn  in  Birmingham  at  present  P — ^Yes. 

6462.  In  Birmingham  you  have  two  authorities  for  education,  have  you 
not  P — We  have  the  government  of  Eing  Edward's  Schools. 

6468.  That  is  a  gtia^i-educational  authority.  You  think  that  is  the  ideal 
division,  do  you  ?  —  No ;  pardon  me,  not  the  ideal.  The  ideal  is  one 
school  board.    Tha  other  is  not  the  ideal ;  it  is  only  a  pis  aller,^ 

6464.  I  mean  that  you  consider  that  the  best  division  you  haveP — 
Yes. 

6465.  Do  you  consider  that  if  you  had  your  ideal  school  board,  it  should 
be  one  authority  for  the  whole  of  the  Secondary  and  Elementary  Educa- 
tion ?  Do  you  think  that  the  area  which  is  suitable  to  one  is  suitable  to 
the  other  p  I  take  it  that  if  you  have  an  authority  publicly  elected  you 
must  have  an  area  to  govern  P — ^Yes. 

6466.  Should  the  areas  all  over  the  country  be  the  same  P — ^I  have  not 
formed  any  opinion  upon  that,  but  as  far  as  coimty  boroughs  are 
concerned,  certainly. 
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^467.  Bat  as  far  as  regards  other  places,  not  county  boronghs  P— I  have 
nofc  thought  of  that. 

64SS.  At  what  age  do  sohoLurs  come  into  the  King  Edward's  Schools 
from  the  board  schools,  as  a  role  ? — ^At  all  ages. 

64(}9.  I  mean  boys  with  scholarships.  Yon  haye  a  third  of  the  places 
free,  have  yon  not  ? — ^Tes,  foundation  scholarships. 

6470.  What  are  the  ages  of  those  boys,  about  ?  What  is  the  ayerage 
age  ? — ^It  would  be  very  misleading  to  name  an  average  age.  I  think  some 
-information  has  been  given  to  the  Ck>mmission  on  that  subject  by  Mr. 
Vardy. 

6471.  I  do  not  want  an  exact  figure,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
consider  that  they  are  too  old.  You  spoke  of  boys  who  come  at  12  or  13 
being  too  old,  and  said  they  should  come  at  about  11.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  does  the  existing  age  come  under  your  criticism  that  it  is  too 
advanced  ? — They  come  at  all  ages,  and  those  who  come  after  12  I  should 
eay  are  too  old  to  come. 

6472.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  examinations  are  so  graduated  that  they 
can  get  in  by  the  allowance  of  marks  P — ^Yes,  there  is  weight  for  age. 

6473.  And  after  12  you  do  not  think  that  they  do  themselves  justice  P — 
Not  unless  they  are  clever. 

6474.  Is  not  the  scholarship  system  intended  to  pick  boys  who  are 
clever  ?  How  is  it  you  have  not  succeeded  in  picking  clever  boys  ? — There 
are  not  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  clever  boys.  60  or  70  per  cent,  come  into  the 
Sing  Edward  8  School. 

6475.  But  not  foundation  scholars.  Is  it  not  about  a  third  P— A  third  is 
the  minimum ;  there  must  be  a  third.  Mr.  Vardy's  evidence  was  to  the 
effect  that  80  per  cent  of  all  the  foundationers  admitted  to  the  boys* 
grammar  schools  come  direct  f^m  primary  schools. 

6476.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  That  is  in  the  Kmg  Edward's  Grammar  Schools  P 
— Yes.    And  72  *  6  per  cent,  of  the  girls  come  direct  from  primary  schools. 

6477.  (Mr,  LlewiUyn  Smith,)  That  is  80  per  cent,  of  the  foundation 
scholars  P — Yes,  that  is  80  per  cent,  of  a  third.  That  is  four-fifths  of  a 
third. 

6478.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  competitive  examinations  is  such 
a  satisfactory  test  of  the  examination  of  a  boy  at  the  age  of  11  ?  Have  you 
found  any  difficulties  about  that  ? — No,  because  we  are  not  asked  to  find 
out  whether  they  are  clever  or  not ;  but  I  could  find  out.  If,  for  instance, 
there  were  maintenance  scholarships  on  admission  Umited  to  clever  boys, 
I  think  I  could  find  out  the  clever  boys. 

6479.  You  think  that  you  might  be  able  to  pick  out  the  clever  boys  if 
there  were  some  entrance  scholarships  with  a  maintenance  allowaDce  P — 
.  Yes.  If  those  existed,  and  if  I  were  asked  on  that  examination  to  find 
oat,  I  should  not  go  to  their  marks,  but  I  should  go  to  the  papers  and 
pick  out  from  those  papers  the  questions  requiring  thought,  and  I  believe 
J  could  find  out  the  boy  of  real  ability  from  his  method  of  answering 
those  questions. 

6480.  Do  not  hoys  mature  so  much  after  the  age  of  10  or  11  that  it 
-would  be  reaUy  very  difficult  to  do  P— A  precocious  boy  is  a  rarity.  An 
able  boy  need  not  be  precocious. 

'    6481.  Do  you  think  you  can  distinguish  the  defect  of  precocity  at  the 
age  of  11  by  examination  P-  -I  think  I  could  find  out. 

6482.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  boys 
because  there  is  no  sati^actory  mode  of  testing  their  ability.  You  think 
it  is  not  so  in  practice  P — I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  it 
requires  very  great  care,  and  is  not  always  successfully  done.  The  difficulty 
is  that  you  have  to  satisfy  the  public.  If  I  personally  had  to  find  out  an 
able  boy  I  should  have  to  go  to  methods  which  I  could  not  demonstrate  to 
the  public  as  being  just  and  fair.    That  is  the  difficulty ;  you  have  to 
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flatisfy  the  public.     The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  publish  marks,  and 
marks  are  yery  fallacious. 

6483.  Do  you  think  that  supposing  a  boy  is  going  to  spend  three  or  four 
years  in  a  secondary  school  he  could  not,  if  he  is  chosen  at  18  or  14  years 
of  age,  very  soon  get  over  the  disadvantage  of  transition  from  one  school 
to  another  P— If  he  is  clever. 

6484.  And  I  am  not  putting  a  very  high  standard  of  cleverness ;  say  one 
boy  in  lOP— No;  you  must  put  the  standard  higher  the  older  the  boy 
is.  The  older  the  boy  is,  the  greater  the  difKculty  he  has  in  getting  over 
the  dislocation. 

6485.  Kow  with  regard  to  the  distinction  of  the  two  classes  of  secondary 
schools,  that  is,  board  secondary  schools  and  endowed  secondary  schools. 
I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  the  distinction  ^ou  make  is  a  distinctioii 
of  the  kind  of  education,  the  breadth  of  the  curriculum,  and  tbe  len^^  of 
time  for  which  it  is  planned  ? — I  was  basing  it  on  the  mental  condition  of 
the  scholar  to  be  educated.  Take  the  mental  condition  of  the  ordinary 
Standard  YI.,  boy  or  girl ;  I  say  a  boy  or  girl  of  that  mental  condition 
wants  educating  in  the  next  few  years  in  a  particular  way. 

6486.  In  a  particular  kind  of  school  adapted  for  that  purpose  P — ^Yea. 

6487.  Calling  one  "endowed"  and  the  other  ''board"  is  rather  a 
question  of  epithet,  because  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  source  from 
which  you  get  the  income  of  the  school  P — ^No ;  I  used  those  names  simply 
for  convenience. 

6488.  Then  really,  so  far  as  convenience  goes,  these  two  classes  of  schools 
might  be  turned  round;  the  ''endowed"  school  might  be  the  "board" 
school,  and  the  "board"  sshool  might  be  the  "endowed"  8chool^» 
Yes. 

6489-508.  Now  one  question  about  the  Bridge  Street  school.  That  is 
an  orgaoised  science  school  p — ^Tes,  for  boys  only. 

6504.  And  have  ihe  modifications  in  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment which  you  have  iatroduced  at  Waverley  Itoad  idso  been  introduced 
at  Bridge  Street  P — No,  they  have  not  been  necessary. 

6505.  Why  have  they  not  been  necessary  there  P — Because  the  boys  are 
all  practically  working  on  purely  technical  lines  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
wowi. 

6506.  By  what  you  say  in  your  precis  with  regard  to  the  mischievous 
s;^stem  of  payment  by  results,  do  you  feel  that  it  hampers  you  in  starting 
mgher  grade  schools  generally,  or  does  that  apply  only  to  Waverley  BoadP 
— The  master  of  the  Bridge  Street  school  says :  "  The  science  and  art 

'  grants  necessitate  working  to  the  science  and  art  syJlabus,  which  is  ihe 
'  same  for  boys  with  no  workshop  experience  as  for  men — factory  opera- 
'  tives — attending  evening  science  classes.  There  should  be  a  separate 
'  day  school  syllabus  and  day  examinations  if  any  GK>vemment  syUabus 
'  is  imposed.  Moreover,  the  science  and  art  courses,  as  at  present 
'  defined,  direct  the  method  of  teaching,  or  of  acquiring  scientific  know- 
'  ledge,  in  certain  of  the  subjects.  Taking  chemistry  as  an  example, 
'  there  is  extremely  little  that  trains  boys  to  become  inquisitive  and 
'  acquisitive.  Speaking  of  the  subjects  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depari- 
'  ment  generally,  tlie  courses  savour  too  much  of  pure  science." 

6507.  You  also  say  "  one-sided  curriculum  encouraged  (non-recognition 
**  of  languages  and  literature)."  That  would  apply  to  that  school  as  well  P 
— Tet. 

6508.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  You  say  58  per  cent,  of  the  boys  pass  from  the 
elementary  schools  to  the  King  Edward's  School  P— To  King  Edward's 
School,  Five  Ways. 

6509.  Do  you  know  what  the  destinations  are  generally  of  those  boys. 
Are  any  of  them  educated  with  a  view  to  the  university,  for  instance  ?— 
No,  they  are  very  rarely  indeed  educated  with  a  view  to  the  university. 
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6510.  Do  thej  xeoeiye  the  sort  of  inBtmotioii  %he^  want  for  trade  or  for 
conuaerotal  life  P — King  Edward's  Sohool  has  had  no  enoourageme&i  to  go 
into  special  oonrses  of  any  kind,  and  does  not.  They  aU  go  through  the 
same  oonrse. 

6511.  With  r^iardto  your  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  transition 
from  one  elass  of  sohool  to  the  other,  you  know  that  other  authorities  have 
giyen  latiier  a  different  impression  as  to  the  difficulties  that  exist  at  the 
Btazt — for  instance,  Mr.  KHohendr  at  Oxford  P — ^Tes. 

6512.  Do  you  differ  from  him  as  regards  the  clever  boys  or  the  arerage 
boys  ? — Only  as  regards  the  average  boys. 

6513.  Then  do  you  differ  from  him  and  others  as  to  the  age  as  to  which 
they  ought  to  pass  up.  I  think  Mr.  Kitchener  says  some  of  them  should 
pass  up  at  the  age  of  9  and  certainly  never  later  than  13  ? — Nine  is  a  great 
deal  too  young,  but  certainly  not  later  than  13.  That  I  feel  very 
strongly, 

6514.  You  still  adhere  to  your  opinion  that  the  difficulties  between  the 
two  schools  are  veiy  serious  at  present ;  that  is  with  regard  to  the  average 
boy  at  the  age  of  11  ? — ^The  average  boy  at  the  age  of  11  has  about  reached 
the  maTJmnni  age  at  which  he  should  come  in. 

6515.  Supposing  it  becomes  necessary  that  boys  rather  older  than  that 
should  pass  on,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  the  difficulty 
oould  be  modified  P — ^Do  yozi  mean  in  the  case  of  clever  boys,  or  average 
boysL 

6516.  Average  boys  ? — No,  I  think  they  should  go  to  what  I  have  called 
the  board  secondary  schools. 

6517.  You  think  that  the  constitution  of  an  endowed  secondary  school 
makes  it  impossible  to  receive  them  without  these  difficulties  being  felt  P — 
It  makes  it  very  difficult.  I  will  not  sa^  it  makes  it  absolutely  impossible, 
but  it  makes  it  very  difficult  without  dislocations  of  various  kinds,  which 
would  seriously  himiper  such  an  endowed  secondary  sohool. 

6518.  Yon  expressed  an  opinion,  I  think,  that  the  dual  control  of  the 
secondary  schools  by  the  Educational  Department  and  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  mischievous  P-^Yos. 

6619.  In  what  way  is  that  mischievous  P — it  prevents  a  progressive  and 
well-arranged  course  being  devised  from  the  beginning  through  the 
schools.  For  Standard  YEL,  they  are  under  the  Education  Department  and 
partly  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  then  beyond  Standard 
Yll.,  they  are  practically  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  There  are 
two  departments  for  the  first  year,  and  then  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as  I 
have  shown  you,  is  unsuited  to  that  class  of  school. 

6520.  No  difficulty  arises  from  double  grants  being  given  to  the  same 
boy,  for  instance  ?~Do  you  mean  to  the  school  for  the  same  boy. 

6521.  Yes  .P— No. 

6522.  (Dr.  Wormell)  You  call  this  Bridge  Street  sohool,  and  I  suppose 
all  higher  grade  schools,  secondary  schools  p    Is  that  so  P — I  am  quite . 
prepared  to  admit  that  they  would  come  under. the  term  ''  secondary,"  as 
generally  understood. 

6523.  And  you  think  their  function  is  to  complete  the  elementary 
education  that  has  been  given  lower  down  P — Yetf. 

6524-5.  The  dever  boys  are  very  few  in  numbers,  and  they  are  the  only 
boys  who  should  pass  on  to  the  endowed  schools.  Is  that  your  opinion  p — 
T^ej  should  pass  on  to  the  endowed  schools  quite  early. 

66^.  Would  this  be  your  definition  of  a  higher  grade  school ;  that  it  is  a 
seeondazy  school  for  boys  of  average  ability  who  have  gone  through  the 
elementu7  course  entirely  and  whose  parents  are  able  to  keep  them  for  a 
year  or  two  longer  under  education  ?  —  Roughly,  that  would  be  my 
definition. 
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6527.  I  suppose  the  line  dividiiig  jonr  two  spheres,  so  to  speak,  is  not  a 
horizontal  line,  but  it  is,  according  to  yonr  notion,  an  oblique  line  with 
your  secondary  schools  under  your  school  board  rising  side  by  side  with  a 
portion  of  the  endowed  schools.  Is  that  so  P — ^It  is  a  line  that  after  that 
p^int  goes  away  from  rather  than  approaches  the  endowed  schools.  So  that 
the  boys  at  the  top  of  the  endowed  secondary  schools,  and  the  boys  at 
the  top  of  tiie  board  secondary  schools  are  wider  apart  intellectually  and 
in  knowledge  than  they  have  ever  been  at  any  other  part  of  their  career. 

6528.  Are  there  any  boys  now  in  TOur  endowed  schools  in  Birmingham 
that  you  think  ought  to  be  in  these  higher  grade  schools  P — Many. 

6529.  Then  you  propose,  while  accepting  the  line  which  at  present  exists, 
to  shift  a  good  many  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other  P — I  should  say  that 
the  policy  of  the  Birmingham  Board  up  to  this  point  will  be  carried  stiU 
further,  and  that  there  will  be  more  than  one  Waverley  Boad  school 
founded  by  the  school  board,  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  to  which  those 
you  have  named  would  go.  I  would  not  force  anybody,  but  it  would 
follow  that  course. 

6530.  {Mr,  YoxaU.)  You  have  entered  a  protest  against  the  theory  that 
endowed  secondary  schools  should  be  open  only  to  clever  pupils  from 
public  elementary  schools,  by  which  I  think  you  mean  that  there  should 
be  other  than  these  specially  clever  children  from  the  elementary  schools  P 
— ^n  their  parents  are  in  a  position  to  send  them. 

6531.  In  your  opinion  should  national  provision  be  made  and  supplied 
to  a  considerable  proportion  of  elementary  scholars  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  go  on  to  secondary  schools  P — I  think  that  no  special  national 
provision  should  be  made.  I  think  the  public  elementary  school,  if 
properly  conducted,  is  sufficient  preparation. 

6532.  Should  provision  be  made  everywhere  for  supplying  to  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  children  who  have  attended  the  public  elementary 
schools  Secondary  Education  also  P — Certainly. 

6533.  You  would  not  wish  to  confine  it  to  a  very  few  in  each  case  P — 
No. 

6534.  You  have  said  something  about  the  mental  condition  of  the. 
average  Sixth  Standard  boy.  With  what  boys  would  you  compare  that 
Sixth  Standard  boy.  You  would  compare  him  with  boys  coming  firo 
what  kind  of  school  other  than  the  public  elementary  school  P — With 
boys  who  would  have  come  to  King  Edward*s  School  at  quite  an  early  age, 
8,  9,  or  10  years  of  age,  from  the  proprietaiy  schools  and  private  schools 
scattered  about  the  town. 

6535.  From  the  private  enterprise  schools  P — ^Yes,  from  the  private 
proprietary  schools. 

6536.  Would  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  a  boy' who  came  at  the  same 
age  as  the  Sixth  Standard  boy  from  the  private  enterprise  or  proprietary 
school,  would  be  superior  in  mental  condition  as  a  rule  to  the  boy  at  the 
same  age  who  had  passed  the  Sixth  Standard  at  the  public  elementary 
school  P — Of  course  it  is  not  usual  for  boys  at  that  age  to  come  up  to  an 
endowed  secondary  school ;  they  come  much  earlier. 

6537.  The  boy  you  drew  the  comparison  with  was  the  boy  who  had  been 
some  years  at  your  own  school  P — ^Yes. 

6538.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Have  you  watched  the  subsequent  career  of  any  boys 
or  girls  who  have  been  educated  in  the  second  grade  schools  ? — Yes,  with 
regard  to  Bridge  Street  we  have,  where  it  is  purely  technical.  It  was 
founded  in  1884— that  is  10  years  ago— for  boys  only,  and  with  a  purely 
technical  course.  There  the  school  board  has  had  machinery  for  watching 
the  occupations  of  the  boys  since  they  have  left,  and  I  have  handed 
in  a  paper  giving  the  number  that  are  following  those  occupations  at  this 
present  moment.    Waverley  Boad  has  not  been  open  long  enough. 

6589.  Do  you  find  that  this  kind  of  education  is  filling  the  minds  of  any 
of  the  children  with  a  desire  for  the  kind  of  life  for  which  they  have  not 
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(he  abilities  adequaie  for  snoceiB  ? — Do  yon  mean  do  I  find  that  the  Seyenth 
Standard  aohool  is  doing  that  ? 

6540.  Yes? — ^No,  bnt  King  Edward's  School  is  doing  that.  We  are 
drawing  a  large  class  of  boys  into  secondary  schools  where  they  pick  np 
ideas  abont  their  fatnre  career,  which  are  clerkly  in  character  and  which 
thej  had  mnch  better  not  entertain  as  far  as  their  own  prospects  are 
concerned. 

6541.  Do  you  wish  to  see  all  Secondary  Education  free  ?— Certainly. 

6542.  {Mr.  CoeJcbum.)  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  children  you  have  in 
your  primary  schools  in  Birmingham,  board  and  Toluntary  ? — Board  and 
voluntary  about  80,000.     In  the  board  schools  alone  about  56,000. 

6543.  Then  during  your  19  or  20  years'  experience  on  the  board,  have 
you  observed  that,  with  the  greatiy  improved  apparatus,  the  better 
qualities  of  teachers,  and  the  variety  of  improvements  that  have  taken 
place,  the  children  are  passing  the  standards  much  younger  than  they 
used  to?— Yes;  much  younger. 

6544.  What  is  your  standard  of  exemption  in  Birmingham  ?— It  was 
Standard  Y.  till  1890 ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  Standard  YI. 

6545.  Then  your  children  are  reaching  Standards  Y.  and  YI.  at  a  much 
younger  age  than  they  used  to  P — Much  younger. 

6546.  Is  that  an  age  at  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  hope  to 
get  employment  of  any  kind? — The  Factory  Acts  forbid  them  to  be 
employed. 

6547.  Has  that  been  one  of  the  causes  that  has  induced  people  in 
Birmingham  to  establish  continuation  schools  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  the  fact  that  a  child  has  passed  the  standards,  and  is  forbidden 
by  law  to  go  to  work,  and  therefore  is  a  loafer  on  the  sheets  if  you  do  not 
eduoate  him,  has  been  one  of  the  very  strongest  motives  for  the  Birming- 
ham School  Board  in  saying  that  we  must  go  beyond  the  Seventh  Standard. 

6548.  So  as  to  occupy  the  necessary  interval  which,  owing  to  our 
improved  means  of  education,  occurs  in  the  child's  life  between  the  time 
when  it  has  completed  its  education  in  the  elementary  school  and  the 
time  at  which  it  can  go  to  work  ? — ^Yes. 

6549.  And  you  in  Birmingham  are  trying  to  fill  up  that  interval  by 
providing  board  secondary  schools,  as  you  call  them  ? — Yes. 

6650.  And  you  are  drafting  off  from  your  elementary  schools  all  these 
children.  They  run  to  no  heavy  numbers  I  suppose  in  any  one  school 
department? — ^They  are  mere  dnblets,  in  each  school,  and  we  have  no 
Standard  YH.  in  our  ordinary  schools.  We  have  a  certain  niunber  of 
gronx>ed  Standard  Vli.  dasses  in  addition  to  the  Standard  YII.  schools  at 
Waverley  Boad  and  Bridge  Street  j  so  we  have  made  special  provision  for 
Standard  YU.  all  through  Birmingham. 

6551.  Then  they  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  two  schools  you  have 
been  dwelling  on  this  morning  ? — Instead  of  ha^-ing  a  Seventh  Standard 
class  with  a  £iblet  of  scholars  in  six  schools,  we  are  making  a  class  of  40 
in  one  central  school  for  that  group. 

6552.  Then  as  a  man  of  great  experience  in  board  school  work,  are 
you  of  opinion  that  these  continuation  board  schools  must  continue  to  be 
expanded  and  multiplied  ? — ^Most  certainly. 

6553.  And  is  it  of  necessity  the  case  that  they  must  remain  under  the 
eontrol  of  the  school  board  ? — Most  certainly. 

6554.  Can  you  give  us  any  reasons  for  the  view  that  these  board  con- 
tinuation schools,  which  must  exist  in  your  opinion,  should  be  continued 
under  the  control  of  the  school  board,  and  not  be  handed  over  or  con- 
du^ed  by  some  new  educational  authority  to  be  created  ? — At  the  age  at 
which  the  pupils  have  reached  Standard  YII.  they  would  not  consent  in 
have  their  education  dislocated,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  go  to  somo 
other  institution  under  another  body,  they  would  decline  to  do  it,  and 
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would  leave  aohool  altogether.     As  far  as  that  is  couceiiied,  unleaa  the 
school  board  does  it,  it  will  not  be  done  at  all. 

6555.  As  a  grammar  schoolmaster  yourself,  do  yoa  think,  that  if  a  boy 
were  educated  in  one  of  your  Birmingham  schools  up  to  Standard  YI., 
which  he  might  pass  successfully,  aud  then  he  were  imported  into  one  of 
your  schools  for  a  period  of  18  months,  he  woiild  make  any  satisfactory 
progress  in  your  school  ? — Certainly  not ;  he  comes  too  late  and  leaves  too 
soon. 

6556.  I  think  the  experience  of  Birmingham  is  quite  unique  ;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  place  than  Birmingham  which  has  such  an  experience. 
You  have  a  large  number  of  thriving  primary  schools ;  you  have  important 
grammar  schools ;  you  have  a  great  high  school,  and  you  have  Mason's 
College  P— Yes. 

6557.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  whole  of  fchose  four  classes  of  education 
may  be  so  interlocked  or  co-ordinated  as  to  work  one  into  the  other  ? — 
They  do  work  and  have  worked  hitherto  very  smoothly. 

6558.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that,  barring  the  university  college,  the 
whole  of  that  work  could  be  most  usefully  controlled  and  directed  by  one 
authority  P — ^I  think  bo. 

6559.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  those  schools  with  which  you  are  con* 
neoted,  and  which  are  so  successful,  are  catering  for  what  may  be  called  the 
boys  who  want  to  go  into  a  professional  kind  of  life  P — ^A  profession  or 
bufldness  mostly. 

6560.  And  your  board  secondary  schools  are  promoting  education  for 
those  who  are  to  become  foremen  and  leading  artisans.  Ib  that  so  P — Not 
eutiiely.  Some  of  the  boys  are  going  in  for  commerce,  and  most  of  the 
girls  are  going  in  either  for  domestic  life  or  commercial  training  of  some 
kind  or  other. 

6561.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  You  have  practically  brought  before  ua  four 
different  types  of  schools :  the  elementary,  the  board  secondary  schools, 
the  grammar  schools,  and  the  King  Edward  High  School  P — ^Yes. 

6562.  You  regard  secondary  board  schools  as  the  continuation  of  the 
elementary  school  P — Yes. 

6568.  But  do  you  regard  the  high  school  as  the  continuation  of  the 
grammar  school  P — Only  for  exceptional  boys. 

6564.  Would  you  describe  the  terminus  of  each  class  of  school  ?— A  boy 
who  was  going  to  King  Edward's  High  School  should  leave  King  Edward's 
Qiammar  School  at  an  early  age,  or  he  will  make  no  advance  in  the  high 
school.  A  boy  staying  to  the  end  of  his  course  in  King  Edward's  Grammar 
School  (that  is  16  vears  of  age)  is,  as  a  rule,  unfitted  for  his  place  in  King 
Edward's  High  School.  He  might  leave  earlier,  just  as  he  might  leave  a 
public  elementary  school  earlier  than  the  completed  course. 

6565.  King  Edward's  High  School  naturally  terminates  in  the  university 
or  the  university  college  P — Yes. 

6566.  The  grammar  school  naturally  terminates — where  P — ^In  the  local 
college.  Anyone  wishing  to  continue  his  education  beyond  the  age  of 
16  or  17  would  go,  and  does  go,  to  the  local  college.  I  have  two  annual 
exhibitions  at  my  school,  of  202.  aud  802.  a  year,  which  are  held  tenable 
at  the  local  coUege. 

6567.  What  are  the  walks  of  life  apart  from  the  university  college  for 
which  the  grammar  school  trains  P — The  walks  of  hfe  are  commerce  and 
professions. 

6568.  What  is  the  difference  then  in  the  walks  of  life  for  which  the 
secondary  board  school  trains  P — The  secondary  board  school  trains  on  the 
technical  side  for  the  better  classes  of  employment  in  connexion  with  the 
manufactures,  and  on  the  commercial  side  for  the  smaller  commercial 
posts. 
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6569.  Now  as  to  governing  bodies.  Of  oomse  if  elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  were  under  one  board  that  wonld  mean  that  there  was  no 
endowment  or  other  proYision  for  a  secondary  school,  would  it  not  ? — I  do 
not  take  that  to  be  the  case. 

6570.  Could  yon  have  a  popularly  elected  body  entrusted  with  all  the 
endowments  of  King  Edward's  School  P — I  think  they  should  be  required 
to  have  schemes  and  governing  bodies.  The  district  authority  should 
Iiave  governing  bodies  for  its  schools.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  away  with 
tlie  governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools. 

6571.  So  that  giving  to  a  united  school  board  the  charge  of  both  primary 
and  Secondary  Education  would  not  mean  that  the  governing  bodies  of 
individual  schools  were  to  be  superseded? — No,  I  would  require  the 
dieirict  authority  to  have  governing  bodies  for  aU  its  secondary  schools. 

6572b  Then  will  ^ou  explain  the  relation  between  the  governing  body  and 
the  district  authority  ? — The  district  authority  would  be  a  kind  of  referee 
for  all  the  big  questions,  and  questions  of  policy,  and  would  be  the  local 
body  inquiring  for  the  benefit  of  the  central  authority  into  the  needs  of 
the  population  with  regard  to  Secondaiy  Education. 

6573.  Have  you  studied  localities  where  the  school  board  was  the  admin- 
istrative uid  legislative  body  for  Secondary  as  well  as  Primary  Education  P 
— In  America  I  have. 

6574.  In  Scotland  have  you  ?— No. 

6575.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  tendency  there  has  been  rather  to 
starve  Seoondary  Education  when  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  school 
board  P — I  am  afraid  I  am  unable  to  say  anything  about  that. 

6576.  An  ideal  board  wonld  stand  in  immediate  relation  to  the  rate- 
payers, would  it  ?— Yes. 

6577.  It  would  also  stand  in  a  similar  relation,  would  it  not,  to  the 
higher  places  of  education  P — Yes. 

6578.  How  would  you  secure  through  popular  election  the  existence  of 
men  related  to  the  higher  places  of  education  P — If  the  area  for  which  the 
duttict  authority  were  appointed  was  the  proper  one  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
elector.  I  think  he  would  find  out  who  were  the  best  men  and  would  vote 
forttiem. 

6579.  Is  it  not  very  important,  however,  that  the  different  parts  of 
education  which  terminate  at  the  imiversity  or  the  university  college 
should  have  a  representative  of  the  university  or  the  university  college 
in  Hie  governing  body  P— In  the  district  authority  itself  P 

6580.  In  the  district  authority  or  whatever  authority  was  the  authority 
in  Secondary  Education  p — I  think  the  district  authority  should  keep  itself 
clear  of  the  management  or  the  governing  of  the  local  colleges  as  of  local 
endowed  schools. 

6581.  My  question  is  as  to  how  you  are  to  secure  an  ideal  body  which  is 
to  represent  the  ratepayers,  but  also  to  represent  education  P— I  should 
trust  the  selection  of  the  ratepayers  as  well  as  I  should  trust  any  other 

mode  of  election  that  I  can  conceive. 

• 

6589L  {Lady  Frederick  GavendUh,)  Is  there  any  objection  felt  on  the 
pari  of  elementary  schools  to  losing  their  children  so  early  as  10  or  11  p — 
No,  none  whatever. 

6583.  {Chairman,)  You  have  mentioned  two  sets  of  schools,  the  endowed  school  Fus  xv 
secondary  schools  and  the  board  secondary  schools.    Have  you  considered     sblatioii  to 
what  the  fees  ought  to  be  in  those  two  classes  of  schools  P— 1  am  in  favour  b^^v  Two 
of  no  fees  for  education  anywhere.  ^I*^^^_9^ 

6584.  That  is  to  say  ought  the  question  in  your  view  not  to  arise, 
because  all  cQiould  be  free  P— Yes. 

6685.  Assuming,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Legislature, 
ivould  you  desire  to  have  a  lower  scale  of  fees  for  the  board  aeccmdary 
schools  thiui  for  the  endowed  secondary  schools  P^I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
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answer  that  queBtion.    I  cannot  lealise  it  arising  with  reference  to  any 
action  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board. 

6586.  I  am  not  asking  yon  specially  with  reference  to  Birmingham,  bnt 
generally.  Is  yonr  ezpedenoe  of  schools  and  school  organisation  entirely 
confined  to  Birmingham  P — ^Tes,  except  that  in  my  general  interest  in 
education  I  have  travelled  about  the  country  and  seen  schools. 

6587.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  are  called  higher  grade  elemen- 
tary schools  anywhere  else  than  in  Birmingham  P — ^Yes,  I  have  some 
knowledge. 

6588.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  those  higher  grade  elementary 
schools  charge  very  low  fees  P — Yes. 

6589.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  very  low  fees  which  they 
charge  are  supposed  to  destroy  the  competition  of  what  you  would  call 
endowed  .  secondary  schools  in  the  same  area  P — I  can  imagine  that  it 
might  do  BO,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  its  having  done  so. 

6590.  The  whole  of  the  views  you  have  given  us  are  based  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Secondary  Education  will  be  altogether  free  P — No,  not  based 
on  the  hypothesis  at  all.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  whether 
they  are  nree  or  not.  The  board  secondary  schools  happen  to  be  free  in 
Birmingham,  but  they  need  not  be.     That  is  not  my  point  at  all. 

6591.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  vou  could  not  answer  my  previous 
question  because  yon  were  assuming  that  schools  would  be  free.  I  asked 
you  whether  vou  had  any  idea  what  the  scale  of  fees  should  be  in  board 
secondary  schools  or  endowed  secondary  schools  P — I  have  no  opinion 
whatever  about  that. 

6592.  And  the  reason  you  have  no  opinion  is  because  yon  assume  they 
should  be  both  free  P — I  have  no  opinion. 

6598.  Surely  you  can  tell  me  what  is  the  reason  whyp — ^I  have  no 
experience. 

6594.  You  know  that,  except  at  Birmingham,  fees  are  charged  P — ^Yes,  but 
what  amount  of  fee  I  do  not  know,  or  what  relation  that  fee  bears  to  the 
fee  that  is  paid  at  the  endowed  schools. 

6595.  I  ask  you  if  you  were  to  establish  these  schools  and  were  going 
to  diarge  fees  m  them,  what  scale  of  fees  you  would  have  in  your  board 

secondary  schools  as  compared  with  the  fees  in  the  endowed  schools  P A 

lower  fee  certainly. 

6596.  Then  do  you  think  that  in  that  case  the  endowed  secondary  school 
could  survive  the  competition  of  the  boaid  secondary  school  charging  the 
lower  fee  P — So  much  the  worse  for  the  endowed  secondary  school.  The 
board  must  do  its  work. 

6597.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  expunge  the  endowed  secondary 
school  because  it  would  die  before  the  competition  of  the  other  P — It  ought 
not  to.    They  meet  different  educational  needs. 

6598.  But  if  one  very  much  undersells  the  other P — It  is  no  question 

of  underselling.    There  is  no  competition  between  the  two. 

6599.  Your  view  is  that  the  class  of  persons  who  would  use  the  two  kinds 
of  school  are  so  entirely  distinct,  and  the  types  of  education  they  would 
require  are  so  distinct  that  the  competition  would  not  arise  P— Providing 
that  the  word  '*  classes  **  does  not  mean  social  classes. 

6600.  I  do  not  mean  social  classes,  we  will  say  kinds  of  persons  P — ^Yes. 

6601.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  in  the  experience  of  other  towns  than 
Birmingham  that  has  been  found  to  be  the  caseP — Take  the  case  of 
Birmingham.     King  Edward's  Schools  charge  fees. 

6602.  (Mr,  CocM>urn,)  How  much? — 3Z.  in  the  grammar  school,  and  12Z. 
in  the  boys'  high  school  Board  schools  are  free,  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  underselling. 
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6603.  {Chairman.)  Have  yoa  any  reason  to  think  that  if  the  board 
schoolB  were  not  free  there  wotdd  be  a  very  mnoh  larger  number  of  pnpila 
in  the  Tarions  branches  of  King  Edward's  Sohool  P — ^No. 

6604.  When  yon  spoke  of  oontinnation  schools  being  needed  to  fill  np 
the  gap  in  the  children's  liyee  between  their  leaving  school  and  their  being 
able  to  enter  employment,  did  yon  mean  day  continuation  schools? — 
Tea 

6605.  Then  in  fact  that  would  mean  board  secondaxy  schools  P — Yes. 

6606.  (Chairman  io  Mr.  MacCarthy.)  We  have  to  thank  yon  for  the 
eTidenoe  yon  have  given. 

Mr.  MacCarthy  withdrew. 


6607.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe  to  Dr.  Bruee.)  Ton  appear  both  in  yonr 
capacity  as  member  of  the  Hnddenfield  School  Board  and  as  a  representa- 
tiye  of  the  Association  of  School  Boards  P — ^Tes. 

6606.  Ton  desire  to  say  something  with  regard  to  nnirersity  scholarships 
or  seholarships  tenable  at  the  nniveisities  P — Yes. 

6609.  Will  yon  kindly  tell  ns  what  yon  desire  to  say  P— ^I  wish  that  they 
should  be  more  open,  both  as  to  subjects  and  as  to  the  schools  from  which 
they  come,  and  1  instance  the  ftase  of  the  Hastings  Scholarships.  They 
are  valuable  scholarships  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  which  are  confined 
to  certain  Echools  in  Yorkshire.  I  wish  that  those  and  other  scholarships 
should  be  made  perfectly  open  to  the  county  irrespectiye  of  the  school 
from  which  the  boy  comes. 

6610.  And  haye  yon  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  examination  of 
schools  by  the  nniyersities  ? — ^My  personal  knowledge  of  sudi  examinations 
is  decidedly  against  examination  by  the  nniyersities.  Th^  are  yezy  good 
examining  bodies  for  scholars,  but  they  are  not  the  best  bodies  for  examining 
a  school. 

6611.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  secondary  schools  or  of  primary  schools  P 
— ^I  am  speaking  oi  both. 

6612.  Haye  the  uniyersities  anything  whateyer  to  do  with  the 
examination  of  primary  schools  throughout  the  country? — Most  of  the 
inspectors  are  uniyorsity  men. 

6613.  That  is  not  examining  by  the  uniyersities,  bat  by  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  ? — Yes. 

6614.  I  understand  you  to  talk  about  examination  of  schools  by  the 
uniyendties,  and  I  ask  you  whether  the  uniyersities  have  anything 
whateyer  to  do  with  examination  of  the  primary  schools  P — ^Kot  as  such. 

6615.  I  abould  like  to  ask  you  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
ilie  uniyersity  with  reference  to  the  examination  of  secondary  schools  P — 
I  am  judging  from  my  experience  of  them  in  Huddersfield.  We  had 
gentlemen  coming  down  who  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of  teaching  classes, 
and  could  not  examine  a  class.  Some  of  them  could  scarcely  speak  to  the 
class ;  all  that  they  did  was  by  pajyer. 

6616.  What  Echool  did  they  come  down  to  examine  P — They  came  down 
to  examine  the  Huddersfield  College. 

6617.  And  you  were  not  satisfied  P — No,  not  at  all.  We  neyer  repeated 
the  experiment.  Perhaps  we  were  unfortunate  in  the  tutors  or  dons  that 
came  down. 

6618.  What  other  system  of  school  examination  for  Secondaxy  Education 
would  you  sugg^  instead  of  this  uniyorsity  system  p — ^I  would  rather  that 
each  Isirge  disbict  or  borough  should  haye  an  examiner  of  its  own,  and 
also  I  should  utilize  the  Local  Examinations,  of  which  I  haye  a  yery  high 
opinion,  of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

6619.  You  prefer  to  see  the  examination  ^tem  carried  out  by  inspectors 
or  examiners  appointed  by  the  local  authority  P — ^Yes,  with  perhaps  two  or 
three  imperial  inspectors  oyer  the  whole  country. 
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6620.  Now  vith  regard  to  secondary  schools  and  their  arrangements,  are 
yon  prepared  to  ^ye  us  your  yiews  as  to  the  general  arrangements  for 
Secondeury  Education  in  the  country  P — That  is  a  very  large  question.  I 
should  like  to  bring  before  this  Commission  the  lamentable  condition  of 
some  towns  in  this  country,  with  large  populations  and  good  raw  material 
for  being  educated,  who  have  no  endowments,  or  next  to  no  endowment, 
and  for  whom  I  hope  this  Commission  will  make  provision  by  instituting 
in  some  way  secondary  schools.  That  is  specially  the  case  with  regard 
to  Huddersfield. 

6621.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  your  evidence  upon  that  point.  Will 
you  take  one  particular  instance? — ^I  should  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
experience  of  Huddersfield.  Huddersfield,  strictly  so-called,  has  no 
endowments  for  schools.  It  has  three  yery  small  so-called  grammar 
schools.  I  think  they  were  regarded  as  second  or  third  grade  schools  in 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Beport.  The  endowments  are  yery  small,  and  the 
schools  are  in  the  extreme  suburbs  of  the  town,  about  3  miles  from  the 
centre.  It  is  only  recently  they  have  even  been  denominated  grammar 
schools,  they  are  so  smalL  There  was  a  proprietary  college  well  known 
in  the  country  called  the  Huddersfield  College,  which  was  instituted  in 
1888,  and  which  has  existed  till  the  last  year.  It  has  now  collapsed,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  School  Board,  and  was  opened  this  month  as  a 
higher  grade  school  under  the  Board.  I  may  also  say  that  many  friends 
of  the  same  college  instituted  a  girls'  high  school,  nearly  30  years  ago, 
which  was  yery  successful  until  the  boys'  school  collapsed,  and  then, 
unfortunately,  and,  I  think,  unnecessarily,  the  girls'  school  collapsed.  It 
is  now  carried  on  iLnder  the  name  of  the  headmistress,  but  of  course  she 
has  not  the  same  position  now,  because  she  is  simply  the  head  of  a  private 
school,  whereas,  before,  she  was  the  head  of  a  yery  successful  public  girls' 
college. 

6622.  Assuming  that  that  condition  of  things  exists,  what  proposals  can 
you  make  to  the  Commission  for  improying  the  situation  ? — If  sufficient 
scope  were  given  to  School  Boards,  and  they  were  allowed  to  charge  fees 
for  Secondary  Education,  they  could  provide  it  without  appealing  to  any 
other  body  with  perhaps  some  assistance  from  the  Government ;  but  if 
you  have  secondary  schools,  like  endowed  or  grammar  schools,  I  strongly 
plead  for  an  Impenal  grant,  similar  to  what  has  been  made  in  Wales.  It 
seems  to  us  rather  an  injustice  to  modern  towns  that  a  great  city  like 
Birmingham,  with  all  its  wealth,  should  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years 
huge  endowments,  whilst  a  large  new  town  which  has  virtually  made  itself 
within  a  few  years  has  no  endowments  at  all.  I  plead  for  this :  that  if 
King  Edward,  or  King  James,  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  immortalised  their 
career  by  endowing  schools.  Queen  Victoria  and  her  Government  should 
<Ustinguish  her  illustrious  reign  by  helping  to  endow  schools  in  the  towns 
that  are  large  and  populous,  and  unprovided  with  Secondary  Education. 
They  make  grants  to  the  Scotch  universities,  and  the  Welsh  university 
colleges,  and  other  colleges  which  are  virtually  secondary  schools,  and  I 
think  they  should  make  grants  to  Huddersfield,  and  other  towns  similarly 
situated,  and  that  there  should  be  endowments  provided  equal  to  a  sum  to 
be  raised  partly  by  rate,  and  partly  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

6623.  Ton  mean  that  Parliament  should  vote  a  sum,  pound  for  pounds 
equal  to  that  raised  by  the  locality  ? — ^Yes. 

6624.  Taking  the  example  of  Huddersfield,  have  you  made  up  your 
mind  as  to  what  amount  Huddersfield  would  need  P — No,  I  haye  not  gone 
into  detail  in  that  way.  The  population  is  about  98,000.  With  regard  to 
the  ratio  of  children  requiriug  Secondary  Education,  the  estimate  seems 
to  vary,  and,  therefore,  I  could  not  exactly  state  what  would  be  wanted. 

6626.  Your  suggestion  would  not  only  have  to  apply  to  Huddersfield, 
but  to  all  towns  of  a  similar  position,  and  to  all  rural  areas  also  where  a 
similar  condition  of  things  existed  f — ^I  do  not  think  that  in  rural  areas  the 
same  thing  should  be  done,  unless  there  are  existing  endowmentSi  or 
existing  endowed  schools  which  could  be  utilised  for  a  large  area.    I  think 
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rural  distriois  wonld  be  better  provided  for  by  giving  scholarships  to  pay 
for  their  trayellizig  to  snoh  a  to'wn  as  Hnddersfield,  or  any  other  town  in 
the  vicinity,  or  irithin  easy  travelllQg  distance  of  the  rural  districts. 

6626.  Are  yon  aoqoainted  with  the  technical  instruction  which  is  g^yen 
in  Hnddersfield  nnder  the  Acts  ? — ^Yes.  We  have  what  I  consider  one  of 
the  best  technical  schools  in  England  which  arose  ont  of  the  Mechanics' 
Jhstitute,  as  many  other  t-echnical  schools  have  arisen.  It  is  abont  the 
same  age  as  the  college.  Both  those  institutions  were  started  very  largely 
by  the  inflnenoe  of  "Mx,  Schwann,  the  father  of  the  Member  of  Parliament 
for  a  division  oi  Manchester,  and  Mr.  WiUans.  In  fact,  the  same  parties 
started  a  proprietary  school  for  the  middle  class,  and  the  Mechanics' 
Ihstitiite  for  the  working  class.  That  is  now  a  technical  school,  and  [I 
have  here  a  copy  of  the  calendar  which  shows  the  position  of  this  technical 
school,  which  might  be  almost  a  nniversity  from  the  extraordinary  nnmber 
of  sabjects  which  they  teach. 

6627.  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  a  portion  of  the  money  now  devoted  to 
special  technical  instruction  might  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  what  is 
ImoAvn  as  Secondary  Education  ? — ^You  meai^  the  beer  money  ? 

6628.  Yes  P— It  seems  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  is  devoted  to 
one  or  the  other  so  long  as  the  people  have  the  advantage  of  it  for  higher 
education.  In  Huddersfield  it  is  divided  mainly  between  the  technical 
school  and  the  school  board. 

6629.  Would  you  explain  in- what  way  the  technical  instruction  money  is 
used  in  Hnddersfield  P — In  the  first  year  we  had  1,6002.  &om  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  town  council  voted  800Z.  to  the  technical  school,  5002.  to 
the  school  board,  lOOZ.  each  to  two  Mechanics'  Institutions  in  the  suburbs, 
and  the  Longwood  Grammar  School.    Last  year  the  amount  given  from 
this  fund  was  1,970L     They  gave  1,1002.  of  that  to  the  technical  school, 
6502.  to  the  school  board,  602.  to  the  Longwood  Grammar  School,  1002.  to 
the  Lockwood  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  602.  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at 
Lindley.    I  may  say  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  distribution  of  the  money 
depends  considerably  on  the  strength  of  the  representatives  of  the  different 
schools  on  the  Corporation.    We  have  good  friends  and  old  members  of 
the  school  board  who  have  always  been  very  kind  to  us  in  matters  of  this 
sort. 

6630.  But  that  assistance  which  is  thus  given  to  modem  Secondary 
Education  through  those  grants  is,  in  your  opinion,  insufficient  to  meet 
ihe  needs  of  the  case  of  Hnddersfield  P — ^Yes.  It  is  used  very  little  for 
Secondary  Education ;  it  is  used  for  technical  education. 

6681.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Gnrstem  of  scholar- 
ship examinations  in  addition  to  what  you  have  already  told  us  ? — ^No, 
nouiing  particulaT.  I  do  not  think  there'  is  a  sufficient  number  of  them, 
and  I  thmk  the  subjects  should  be  modified  and  elastic  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  boy  who  may  be  very  clever  in  one  subject,  and  may  not  take,  for 
instance,  classics.  Hitherto  scholarships  have  been  for  either  classics  or 
matiiematics,  but  very  rarely  for  science.  I  think  there  should  be  optional 
subjects,  the  same  afi  for  the  degrees.  Also  I  rather  differ  from  Mr. 
MacCarthy  with  regard  to  clever  and  promising  pupils.  I  think  it  i^  a 
mistake  commercially,  socially,  and  educationally,  to  encourage  tlie 
children  of  the  working  classes  to  proceed  especiaJly  to  the  endowed 
schools  if  they  are  only  of  second  or  third  rate  abiuty.  I  think  it  is 
raising  them  out  of  their  position  and  only  making  them  more  unhappy  in 
afterlife. 

6632.  Do  you  share  Mr.  Mac  Carthy's  views  with  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  disting^shing  between  what  ho  calls  the  endowed  secondary 
schools  and  the  board  secondary  Schools? — I  do  not  attach  the  same 
importance  to  the  distinction  as  he  does,  becuiuse  in  many  cases  you  would 
be  obliged  to  put  up  with  one.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  board  secondary 
or  an  endowed  secondary,  provided  it  is  a  good  secondary  school. 

t  6633.  Under  whom  would  you  place  such  a  secondary  school ;  under  j^ocal  Obgasi- 
what  governors,  and  under  what  system  P — ^I  prefer,  as  Mr.  MacCarthy        satiojt. 
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does,  and  as  the  Association  of  School  Boaids  by  nnanimoos  resolution 
prefers,  that  all  education  should  be  under  one  board,  but  that  board 
should  act  for  a  sufficiently  large  area.  In  a  county  borough  like  Hud- 
der^eld  it  would  be  safficiently  large  in  itself.  The  parliamentary 
division  for  the  county  has  been  suggerted  by  some.  I  do  not  knov  how 
far  that  is  possible,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  England  ought  to  be 
as  Scotland  is,  and  that  every  parish  and  every  district  in  England  should 
be  within  some  school  board  area.  I  see  daily  the  want  of  that  in  my  own 
neighbourhood. 

6684.  We  have  here  to  do,  not  specially  with  primary  school  board 
education,  but  Secondaiy  Education.  Now  take  your  town  of  Hnddezs- 
field :  do  you  consider  that  it  is  desirable  that  Secondary  Education  in  that 
town  shoi^d  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  and  put  under  the  present 
school  board  P — I  do  not  like  to  pronounce  any  judgment  on  my  fellow 
members  of  the  school  board.  The  majority  of  the  members  are  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  Secondary  Education,  and  such  is  the  case  with 
other  boards  throughout  the  country,  but  I  should  not  say  that  if 
SeconoUuy  Education  were  distinct  from  elementary,  the  board  alone  would 
be  ^the  best  body.  However,  I  think,  they  ought  to  be  represented  on 
any  composite  body.  Whether  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  county  council  or 
in  their  own  management,  representatives  of  the  school  board  should  be 
upon  that  governing  body,  to  confer  with  one  another  so  as  to  prevent 
overlapping  and  to  facilitate  the  transference  of  children  from  the  primary 
schools  to  endowed  or  other  secondary  schools. 

6635.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  you  would  not  object  to  the  Secondary 
Education  in  Huddersfield  being  placed  under  the  municipal  body  with 
assistance  from  the  school  boards  and  other  educational  authorities,  and 
that  die  distribution  of  the  grant  for  technical  education  and  for 
Secondaiy  Education  should  be  made  by  such  a  composite  body  P — ^Revert- 
ing to  the  word  "  ideal,"  that  is  not  my  ideal.  I  should  certainly  prefer 
one  body,  an  educational  board,  with  power  to  call  in  ez'peTta  either  for 
secondaiy  purposes  or  technical  purposes,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  that 
there  should  be  one  board,  and  elected  for  education.  I  think  it  would 
improve  the  character  of  our  boards.  In  many  instances  now,  through 
the  cumulative  vote,  men  are  put  upon  the  boards  not  for  educational 
purposes  at  oil,  but  to  keep  up  a  creed,  or  to  keep  up  wages,  and  except 
upon  these  questions  these  members  of  the  boards  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  education. 

6686.  That  refers  to  the  School  Board,  but  not  to  the  election  of  the 
municipal  authority  P — The  municipal  authorities  are  generally  elected 
upon  purely  party  lines,  or  labour  hues,  and  many  of  them  know  little  or 
nothing  of  education.  It  is  not  a  cumulative  vote,  but  they  are  elected  by 
the  same  persons. 

6687.  That  lieing  the  position  with  regard  to  the  ideal,  what  is  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  practical? — Knowing  now  that  these  funds  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  what  may  be  called  modem  Secondary  IJjlucation,  would  you  be 
satisfied  to  see  that  carried  out  in  your  town  of  Huddersfield  by  the 
members  of  the  municipal  council,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  expert 
I>ersons  P — ^I  would  rather  put  the  School  Board  first,  because  it  is  a  body 
elected  for  education,  and  nave  representatives  from  the  town  council,  and 
experts  besides. 

6688.  Does  it  not  make  a  difference  that  the  sums  of  money  are  already 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  very  purpose  P — That  is 
an  accident.    They  were  not  elected  or  created  for  that  purpose  at  all. 

6639.  Accident  or  otherwise,  is  it  not  the  fact  P — Yes. 

6640.  And  have  we  not  to  meet  those  facts  P — Quite  so.  But  the  school 
board  represents  the  same  ratepayers  and  interests  as  the  council. 

Secondaby  6641.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 

Education  ik  secondary  schools  in  rural  districts,  where  endowments  or  large  benefactions 
D«TRTCTe       ^'^  ^^^  avMlable  p — I  have  made  two  or  three  proposals. 
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6642.  Wouldyoukmdly  give  US  those  ?—The  first  is  briefly  this:  "That 
**  the  headmaster  of  an  elementary  school  shonld  be  allowed  (provided, 
*'  fldways,  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  his  ordinary  duties)  to  give 

Beoondary  Education  to  a  few  advanced  pupils  (as  in  the  old  parochial 
schools  of  Scotland),  and  Government  grants  should  be  given  for  English 
literature,  French,  Latin,  and  pure  mathematics,  as  well  as  for  science. 
And,  provided  the  parent  is  able  and  willing,  fees  may  be  charged  under 
sanction  of  the  Department.  This  would  raise  the  tone  and  style  of 
the  whole  school,  be  an  incentive  to  the  higher  scholarship  in  the 
district,  be  an  inducement  to  the  teacher  to  keep  up  and  perfect  his 
education  and  reading  in  the  higher  subjects,  and  prove  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  wearisome  monotony  of  standard-grindiog  for  grants." 

6643.  Have  you  ever  asked  a  rural  schoolmaster  whether  he  would 
teach  those  higher  subjects  P — ^In  Scotland  everyone  used  to  do  it. 

6644.  We  are  not  in  Scotland.  That  may  serve  as  a  model,  but  I  want 
to  know  whether,  in  your  experience,  any  rural  schoolmaster  in  England 
could  undertake  to  teach  those  higher  subjects  P — In  several  cases  they 
could,  and  would  be  willing  if  you  give  them  encouragement. 

6645.  In  such  a  case,  if  vou  go  into  the  rural  schools  in  England,  can 
you  point  to  a  single  schoolmaster  who  could  say,  "I  am  competent,  and 
"  I  will  undertake  to  teach  these  higher  subjects  "  P — ^He  could  teach  the 
elementary  part  of  them.  He  could  teach  elementary  Latin,  French,  and 
mathematics.    Many  of  them  could. 

6646.  Who  is  to  teach  the  other  portion  P — The  advanced  pupU  could 
get  travelling  expenses  from  the  county  council  to  go  to  the  neighbouring 
city.    This  would  be  a  preparatory  secondary  school. 

6647.  Beyond  the  Seventh  Standard  p — 1  should  begin  before  the  Seventh 
Standard  with  secondary  work.    I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  defer  it. 

664B.  And  you  think  that  by  that  means  you  could  give  the  instruction 
to  a  few  boys  who  might  afterwards  pass  on  P — Yes.  It  would  be  secondary 
work  in  its  preparatory  form.  Then  my  second  proposal  is  that :  "  County 
"  councils,  school  boards,  and  other  educational  authorities  should  give 
scholarships,  and  travelling  expenses  fiom  rural  districts,  for  clever  boys 
and  girls  to  attend  seconda^  schools,  higher  grade  board  schools,  or 
technical  schools  in  nearest  large  town,  or  the  nearest  grammar  school 
wherever  situated,  or  even  to  a  private  or  proprietary  secondary  school 
provided  it  is  efficient,  and  no  religious  test  or  formulary  is  imposed  on 
the  scholar."  I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  it  is  a  private  school,  if  it  is 
a  first-class  school,  should  prevent  the  county  council  paying  a  child's 
expenses  in  travelling,  provided  the  child  has  religious  liberty. 

6649.  You  are  aware  that  that  system  is  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  county  ooimcilsp — The  county  council  of  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  objected  to  give  any  grant  to  schools  that  were  either  private  or 
proprietary. 

6650.  For  what  reason  ? — The  reason  was  said  to  be  that  it  was  a  school 
conducted  for  profit,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  profit. 

6651.  Was  not  the  reason  that  it  would  be  illegal  to  do  so  P— Possibly. 

6652.  But  you  would  like  to  see  scholarships  given  to  private  schools, 
provided  those  schools  would  place  themselves  under  inspection  p — Yes. 

6653.  In  order  to  certify  to  their  being  efficient  P— If  the  county  council 
is  satisfied  that  the  school  is  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, and  the  child  has  perfect  religious  liberty,  then  I  should  let  them 
have  the  grant  for  the  education  alone,  in  the  absence  of  any  public  or 
endowed  sohooL 

6654.  Then  what  is  the  third  proposal  you  have  to  make  ?  — The  third 
pro|^al  is:  "That  old  grammar  schools,  or  endowed  schools,  in  rural 
**  districts  riioxdd  be  modernised,  and  required  to  make  more  liberal  pro- 
**  vision  for  pupils  from  elementary  schools  by  scholarships  or  reduction 
"  of  fees,  or  be  entirely  taken  over  by  educational  board,  and  aided  by 
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rates  tm  higher  grade  schools."  Then  the  fourth  proposal  is,  '*  That  in 
a  few  cases  where  there  is  considerable  wealth,  and  there  are  oontiguoiis 
*'  small  towns,  two  or  more  parishes  might  nnite  to  establish  by  rate,  and 
"  sustain  by  fees,  one  good  secondary  school  for  the  common  area.''  And 
the  fifth  proposal  is,  "  That  for  higher  grade  and  secondary  schools,  and 
*'  technical  institutes,  considerable  use  might  be  made  of  peripatetic  or 
'*  itinerant  teachers  in  spedal  subjects."  These  are  simply  altematives 
ior  rural  districts. 

6655.  You  throw  these  out  as  suggestions,  anyone  of  which  might  assist 
in  the  movement  P — Especially  in  places  far  away  from  towns.  In  the 
vicinity  ot  a  town  like  Huddersfield  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
secondary  schools  in  the  town.  We  iiave  a  very  large  number  come  into 
our  technical  school  from  as  far  as  Ghreenfleld,  Saddleworth,  Holmfirth, 
and  Brighouse.  It  shows  to  me  the  necessity  for  some  wider  provision  for 
Beoondary  Education. 

6656.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Theremight  be  school  sin  some  of  those 
places  themselves  P — Yes,  certainly,  in  a  place  like  Saddleworth,  or  places 
of  that  kind. 

6657.  {Mrs.  BryarU,)  Have  you  considered  the  desirability  of  providing 
for  girls  and  boys  to  be  taught  together  in  these  schools  on  account  of  the 
aparse  population  in  some  of  the  districts  P — ^I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
the  b^s  and  girls  going  together.  We  have  never  found  any  objection  to 
it  in  Huddersfield,  morally  or  socially.  But  personally  I  should  prefer 
them  being  taught,  if  not  in  different  schools,  in  different  classes.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  I  think  they  should 
be  provided  for.  Our  experience  in  Huddersfield  of  mixed  schools,  and  in 
the  technical  school,  is  in  favour  of  the  boys  and  girls  being  together.  We 
have  never  had  any  bad  results  so  far  as  we  could  see. 

6658.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Have  you  done  that  largely  in  the  elementary 
schools  P-> Yes,  most  of  our  best  elementaiy  sdiooLs  are  mixed. 

6659.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  age  that  experience 
exteuds  to  P — It  extends  from  infancy  up  to  15,  and  occasionally  16.  I 
think  the  girls  have  a  good  influence  on  the  boys. 

6660.  And  vice  versdf  I  suppose  P — I  hope  so. 

6661.  My  question  originally  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict the  number  of  children  who  would  require  Secondary  Education  would 
be  so  few  that  there  might  be  considerable  economy  in  the  arrangements  if 
boys  and  girls  were  taught  together  P — Certainly ;  I  think  they  should  bo 
in  all  rural  districts.    It  is  impossible  to  have  tnem  separate. 

6662.  {Mr,  Lyttelton.)  May  I  ask  you  how  it  comes  about  that  in  a  town 
like  Huddersfield  private  schools  have  to  such  an  extent  failed  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  in  Secondary  Education  ? — Private  schools  for  secondary 
purposes  must  generally  be  boarding  schools,  and  boiuxling  schools  must 
be  at  a  place  that  is  particularly  beautiful  and  salubrious.  Another  reason 
is  that  the  provincial  dialect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield  does 
not  quite  please  the  ear  of  the  wealthy  parents,  and,  therefore,  they 
prefer  to  send  their  children  away  to  Harrow,  Bugby,  Harrogate,  Scar- 
borough, Clifton,  and  other  places  out  of  town. 

6663.  I  am  speaking  of  private  day  schools  purely  for  local  purposes, 
and  for  parents  of  a  humble  rank  ?— I  cannot  understand  it,  except  it  be 
lack  of  appreciation  of  higher  education. 

6664.  Would  you  agree  with  Mr.  MacCarthy  about  the  special  difficulties 
of  the  transfer  from  elementary  schools  to  endowed  schools  P — I  agree 
with  Mr.  MacCarthy  in  the  main,  but  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  he  goes.  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  for  very  clever  boys  after  leaving  an  elementary 
school,  provided  they  have  had  a  smattering  of  IVench  and  Latin,  to 
take  up  with  the  other  boys.  If  they  aie  very  clever  boys,  they  soon  take 
up  with  the  boys  who .  have  been  in  the  school  for  some  time.  I  have 
Imown  several  do  so. 
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6665.  Mr.  MacCarthj'B  view  was  that  the  difficulties  are  confined  to 
the  ayeiage  boy  P  —There  is  no  donbt,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  with  the 
aTerage  boy. 

6666.  And  do  yon  think  that  those  difficnlties  cannot  be  got  oyer  without 
a  derious  dislocation  of  the  endowed  school  work  ? — I  think  the  endowed 
schools  would  haye  to  be  considerably  modified  to  make  themseWes  useful 
to  tmeh  pupils  as  are  trained  in  the  elementary  schools. 

6667.  If  they  are  to  be  satisfactory  continuation  schools  P — Yes. 

6668.  At  what  age  do  the  boys  of  the  board  schools  get  scholarships  in 
seooDdary  schools  in  Huddersfield?— C(enerally  when  they  haye  passed 
through  the  Seyenth  or  the  Sixth  Standards.  They  would  be  then  about 
12  or  13. 

6669.  And  do  you  find  that  the  selection  justifies  itself  by  after  results  ? 
— ^In  almost  eyery  instance,  both  boys  and  girls. 

6670.  Is  that  the  case  also  if  they  are  selected  at  an  earlier  age  still  ? — 
I  do  not  know.    We  haye  not  tried  it. 

6671.  Haye  you  any  of  those  higher  grade  schools  in  Huddersfield  P — 
We  had  a  Seyenth  Standard  School  at  Spring  Groye,  which  was  called 
a  higher  grade  school,  but  it  was  simply  an  ordinary  school,  with  the 
Seventh  Standard  and  6;r-Seyeuth  Standard  at  the  top  of  it.  We  haye  now 
a  high  grade  school  open  this  month  with  provision  for  540  or  550,  and 
which  has  already,  before  a  month  is  oyer,  rather  more  than  450  in 

.  attendance. 

6672.  Then  you  do  not  apprehend  that  that  will  do  any  harm  to  any 
•  eecondary  schools  established  in  the  town  P — No.    I  haye  the  numbers  that 

have  come  from  other  schools.  There  are  now  462  boys  and  girls  in  the 
higher  grade  school  364  of  these  have  come  from  the  school  board 
achoola,  246  from  the  Seventh  Standard  school,  and  118  from  the  other 
schools.  From  private  schools  we  have  only  had  about  half  a  dozen ;  fram 
other  elementary  schools  voluntary  schools,  in  the  town,  51  ;  from  tlie 
three  so-called  grammar  schools,  which  are  very  small,  I  do  not  think  we 
haye  had  more  than  10 ;  the  remainder  had  left  school  and  returned. 

• 

6673.  Then  all  your  boys  in  that  school  come  from  preparatory  schools 
of  some  kind  P — Nearly  all  from  elementary  schools. 

6674.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  large  number  of  boys  in  Huddersfield 
who  get  no  education  at  all  ? — No. 

6675.  But  if  this  supply  of  Secondary  Education  is  so  deficient,  how*  is 
it  that  they  all  get  educated  some  how  P — The  wealthy  parents  send  their 
children  out  of  town.  That  has  been  the  weakness  of  the  educational 
policy  of  Huddersfield.  That  made  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the 
Collie.  The  wealthy  sent  their  sons  away,  and  the  middle  class  and  the 
lower  middle  claas  sent  their  children  to  the  board  schools,  where  they 
would  be  free.  Therefore  the  remaining  portion  was  so  small  that  the 
College  was  not  a  success,  and  fees  were  rather  high. 

6676.  Has  any  other  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  the  College  except 
fear  of  the  local  dialect  and  high  fees  P — There  have  been  a  good  many 
difficulties.     The  first  difficulty  was  the  religious  difficulty. 

6677.  In  what  way  did  that  work  P— When  the  College  was  started,  it 
was  started  on  the  brotidest  basis  by  Mr.  Willans,  Mi,  Schwann,  and  a 
number  of  others  of  all  denominations,  but  before  it  got  established  the 
yioor  insisted  that  the  headmaster  should  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  because  he  could  not  get  his  own  way  he  began  another  school,  called 
the  Collegiate  School,  which  was  always  a  feeble  one.  The  College  pros- 
pered for  a  good  many  years  ;  tiben  for  a  few  years  they  were  united ;  and 
now  they  have  both  collapsed. 

6678.  While  they  were  separate,  did  they  charge  about  the  same  fees  p — 
Yes.  We  havo  no  endowment ;  that  has  been  really  one  great  difficulty ; 
we  have  virtually  no  scholarships  to  the  universities. 
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6679.  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  nniversities  should  be  thrownr 
open  wider  than  they  are  at  present  to  members  of  the  middle  classes  P — 
Yes. 

6680.  Would  that  entail  a  modification  of  entrance  examination  to  the 
universities  ? — As  to  scholarships. 

6681.  But  you  would  not  have  the  entrance  examination  modified  88  to 
matriculation.  For  instance,  you  would  not  have  Greek  a  compulsory 
subject  P — No,  not  necessarily. 

6682.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  that  would  be  considerable  in 
enticing  a  larger  number  of  young  fellows  to  the  universities  ? — Not  a 
much  larger,  but  a  considerable  number,  and  they  would  be. boys  that 
would  make  use  of  it— the  boys  who  need  a  ladder  of  that  description.  It 
is  a  thing  I  am  most  anxious  about. 

6683.  Will  you  give  us  your  idea  of  the  kind  of  entrance  examination  to 
universities  which  woidd  be  satisfactory  ? — That  would  be  very  difficult  to 
do  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
^ther  the  classical  or  mathematical,  but  there  ought  to  be  also  a  combina- 
tion, say,  of  science  and  history ;  that  would  woidd  give  a  literary  boy  a 
ohance  supposing  the  dassicB  and  mathematics  were  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum oertamly  required  for  the  university  matriculation ;  but  for  the 
scholarship'  itself  prominence  might  be  given  to  a  knowledge  of  English 
literature  and  elementary  science. 

6684.  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  universities  thrown  open  so  as  to  entice  a 
larger  number  of  ordinary  boys  without  any  special  gifts  in  any  one  line  ? 
— No,  not  ordinary  boys.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  send  ordinary  boys,. 
oi  whatever  class,  to  the  university  unless  they  are  likely  to  make  the  beet 
use  of  the  time.    I  think  they  could  spend  the  time  better. 

6685.  (Mr.  Yoxull.)  Do  yon  say  ordinary  boys  of  any  class  ? — Of  any 
class.  If  I  had  a  son  who  was  not  tolerably  clever  I  should  not  send  him 
to  a  university.    He  would  probably  only  waste  his  time. 

6686.  (3fr.  Lyttelion.)  Would  that  apply  supposing  the  universities  were 
more  elastic  than  they  are  now  in  teaching  science  and  such  like  subjects, 
and  had  a  wider  curriculum  P — ThfCt  would  make  it  more  attractive,  no 
doubt. 

6687.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a  widely  spread  opinion  in 
the  north  of  England  as  to  what  you  were  saying  just  now,  namely,  that 
the  life  at  the  universities  is  rather  a  waste  of  time  P — It  is  a  very  common 
opinion,  for  boys  of  only  ordinary  ability. 

6688.  {Deayi  of  Manchest&r.)  Do  you  not  think  there  are  other  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  the  university  course  than  the  mere  instruction  ? — 
Yes,  to  those  who  are  bom  gentlemen  and  in  high  circumstances ;  they 
get  ^ood  society  and  breeding  and  culture.  But  the  dangers  to  the 
mosauty  of  some  of  them  are  frightful  and  utterly  destructive,  '^e  son  of  a 
rich  man  often  goes  to  the  university  simply  because  his  father  is  rich,  and 
he  mixes  with  noblemen  and  others ;  but  the  great  object  is  to  show  that 
he  has  money  and  not  to  acquire  learning,  and  I  think  he  woidd  be  better 
out  of  it,  both  for  the  university  and  himself. 

6689.  You  spoke  of  the  provision  for  rural  districts,  and  you  spoke  of 
the  facilities  for  travelling,  I  suppose  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that 
there  are  parts  of  England  where  the  facilities  for  travelling  arc  very 
inconsiderable.  How  would  you  arrange  for  suchP — ^It  is  for  those 
districts  that  I  made  the  other  suggestion. 

6690.  What  was  the  other  suggestion  P — The  first  was  with  regard  to 
teachers,  and  the  second  that  there  might  be  a  union  of  parishes  or  (ustricts 
and  start  a  school  for  a  district. 

6691.  Have  you  thought  how  long  a  time  it  might  take  for  us  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  in  England  P  I 
know  you  have  in  view  what  was  done  in  Scotland? — ^I  have. 
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^92.  Have  jon  thought  that  it  might  take  a  long  time  in  England  to 
viiye  at  such  a  condition  of  things  as  that,  and  would  it  be  ttie  best 
condition  p  Would  it  not  be  better  that  there  should  be  what  one  might 
call  jseoondary  schools  estabUshed  within  certainly  easy  reach  r — ^Yes. 

6693.  You  think  that  would  be  better  P — ^Tes,  far  and  away. 

6691.  The  other  would  be  an  expedient  ?— Yes. 

6695.  You  have  not  very  clearly  defined  how  you  would  constitute  your 
Education  Board.  Supposing  the  Education  Board  is  to  take  cognizance 
of  both  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  you  have  told  us  that 
you  would  prefer  it  emanating,  in  the  first  instance,  from  what  you  may 
•call  the  school  board  element  in  large  and  properly  defined  areas  P — Yes. 

6696.  Would  you  have  representation  added  to  that  school  board  element 
by  co-optation,  or  how  would  you  get  the  constitution  of  the  board  P  What 
is  your  own  idea  P — ^I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  added 
membeiB. 

6697.  How  would  you  add  the  members  P — ^I  should  let  the  board  itself 
choose  them.  If  there  were  special  grants  from  any  county  or  borough  I 
think  they  should  have  corresponding  ratio  of  representation  upon  the 
managing  body. 

6698.  By  co-optation  ?— Yes. 

6699.  You  have  told  us  that  in  parts  of  the  country  where  there  are  no 
endowmenis  at  present  you  would  create  what  would  be  tantamount  to 
endowments,  and  you  would  get  out  of  the  exchequer  or  out  of  the  rates 
all  that  you  want  for  Secondary  Education  P — For  the  building.  I  hive 
an  idea  that  Secondary  Education  ought  to  be  largely  self-supporting. 

6700.  By  fees  P— Yes,  by  fees. 

6701.  Then  you  would  have  Secondary  Education  given  to  those  who 
would  be  willing  to  pay  fees  P — ^Yes. 

6702.  What  idea  have  you  got  about  fees  P-^I  have  my  own  idea  about  a 
higher  grade  school.  I  should  have  charged  a  fee  similar  to  what  they 
charge  in  Leeds  and  Sheffield  and  other  towns,  and  have  one-third  of  the 
places  perfectly  open  to  any  class  and  any  school,  providing  they  passed  a 
<;ertain  examination  for  free  scholarships. 

6703.  Free  p— Absolutely  free. 

6704.  How  would  you  meet  that  expenditure  ? — I  would  meet  that  by 
rate,  because  they  are  getting  the  benefit  of  it. 

6705.  But  I  suppose  you  would  also  have  a  collateral  system  of  scholar- 
ships and  so  on,  which  would  enable  the  scholars  to  go  and  pay  the  fees  P 
—Yea. 

6706.  You  want  your  school  to  be  self-supporting  ?— Yes,  or  nearly  so. 
In  my  evidence,  which  I  have  printed  and  not  yet  spoken,  I  strongly  object 
to  the  present  Education  Department  prohibiting  boards  now  from  ma^g 
any  charge  for  fees  in  higher  grade  schools.  I  do  not  see  why  other 
school  boards  should  be  permitted  to  charge  fees  when  we  are  not. 

6707.  {Mr.  Cochhurn.)  I  understand  the  Dean  of  Manchester  to  be 
dealing  now  with  secondary  schools  proper  ? — With  regard  to  secondary 
achools  proper  I  think  they  should  be  self-supporting. 

6708.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  1  think  you  mentioned  tliat  some  of  the 
endowments  might  be  moveable,  so  to  speak;  that  you  might  remove 
.•endowments  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  P — Yes. 

6709.  I  suppose  you  have  considered  the  large  outcry  ivhich  that  would 
lie  likely  to  call  forth  P— There  would  generally  be  a  large  outcry  from  a 
little  insignificant  place  probably.  The  school  is  continuing  in  a  district 
for  which  it  is  doing  little  or  nothing  educationally.  All  the  good  that  it 
^>e8  in  that  small  district  is  that  it  brings  custom  to  the  shopkeepers 
from  the  boarding  houses.  The  children  that  are  educated  there  are  the 
4)hildren  of  the  wealthy  coming  from  other  districts,  and  I  do  not  sec  why 
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they  Bhould  not  be  in  some  inBtanoes  moved  nearer  to  a  town.    They  have 
been  in  some  eases. 

6710.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  speaking  of  schools  like  Bugby 
lor  instance  P — No. 

6711.  What  sort  of  schools  are  you  speaking  of  P— Sedbergh,  Giggles- 
wiok,  Bishworth,  or  Bipponden.     One  was  removed  to  Bamsley. 

6712.  What  would  you  do  in  those  cases  P — ^I  Chink  the  oounty  authority 
should  have  the  power  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  Charity  Commissionera 
for  transferring  those  endowments  to  some  place  where  they  would  be 
really  useful  to  the  people.  Now  they  are  smiply  assisting  the  wealthy » 
who  are  well  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  to  send  children  from  a 
distance. 

6718.  And  the  boarding-houses  P — Yes. 

6714.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  a  wrong  departure  ? — Yes.  That 
was  the  origin  of  some  of  the  large  public  schools.  Perhaps  the  evil  is  so 
old  that  we  cannot  disturb  it  now ;  but  it  is  a  very  great  injustice,  I  think. 

6715.  {Dr.  WormelL)  I  think  you  said  that  the  wealthy  of  Huddersfield 
sent  their  children  away  for  their  education  P — A  very  large  number  of 
them. 

6716.  And  that  the  college  and  also  the  collegiate  school  that  were 
started  were  not  able  to  prevent  that  P — No,  not  continuously. 

6717.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  kind  of  Secondary  Education  for  Hudders- 
field  that  would  step  in  the  way  P — ^If  the  Grovemment  would  vote  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  an  adequate  sum  to  meet  half  the  expense  and 
challenge  the  district  to  meet  the  other  half,  a  proper  seconder  school,  as 
usually  imderstood,  could  be  established  and  would  be  very  desirable  in 
that  district. 

6716.  Then  it  was  simply  for  want  of  support  that  those  schools  failed  ? 
— ^Yes,  and  lack  of  endowments  and  scholarships.  There  were  no  scholar, 
ships,  and  there  was  little  or  no  competition  with  the  other  public  schools. 

6719.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  You  said,  I  think,  that  it  seemed  to  you  to  be 
immaterial  whether  sums  of  money  disposed  of  under  the  Local  Taxation 
and  'Excise  Acts  were  devoted  to  technical  instruction,  or  to  classical 
literary  education  P — Provided  they  are  applied  to  higher  eduoaidon.  That 
is  the  main  point.  I  think  there  would  be  some  advantage  in  applying 
them  for  literature  and  classics  as  well  as  science. 

6720.  But  ^ou  would  recognise  that  in  a  country  like  England,  where 
technological  instruction  is  so  very  necessary,  the  prBsent  sum  at  disposal, 
three-quarters  of  a  million,  is  not  too  much  for  that  purpose  alone  P — I 
think  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  technical  instruction  is  not  technical 
instruction. 

6721.  As  at  present  constituted? — As  at  present  constituted. 

6722.  But  supposing  that  were  removed  and  a  system  instituted  by 
which  it  should  become  really  technical  instruction,  do  you  think  the 
present  sum  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  would  be  too  much  ? — ^I  could 
not  say,  but  I  think  there  are  very  few  schools  that  are  technical  schools 
ai&d  nothing  else. 

6723.  You  would  like  to  give  some  amount  of  literary  instruction  and 
technical  instruction  p— In  large  towns  I  should  prefer  that  a  technical 
school  shonld  be  purely  a  technical  school,  and  leave  the  elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  to  the  Board. 

6724.  In  reply  to  Sir  Henry  Boscoe  you  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  in  rural  districts  elementary  Schools  with  secondary 
•lasses  P — Where  the  master  was  competent,  or  had  an  assistant  who  was 
competent.    It  could  not  be  in  many  cases,  but  in  some  cases  it  could  be. 

6725.  Supposing  that  in  a  given  rural  district  one  group  of  five  or  six 
elementary  schools  could  be  set  apart  as  a  centre  for  additional  instruction, 
would  it  meet  your  view  P ^Yes. 
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6T26.  Sir  Henzy  Bosooe  asked  yoa  if  you  thought  there  were  an j  rural 
teachers  capable  of  giylng  that  instruction.  I  wonld  like  to  ask  if  jonr 
experience  leads  yon  to  suppose  that  the  fact  that  a  teacher  is  engaged 
in  a  rural  district  is  in  itself  evidence  that  he  is  inferior  to  the  teacher 
engaged  in  a  town  district  ? — In  some  cases  it  is  so ;  bat  sometimes  a 
teacher  who  is  a  good  scholar  does  not  succeed  in  a  large  board 
school  where  he  has  large  classes ;  he  is  lacking  in  discipline,  and  though 
that  teacher  may  have  more  knowledge,  more  classics,  and  more 
mathematics  than  a  much  more  successful  teacher,  he  is  not  a  success  in  a 
large  board  school.  But  in  a  rural  district  that  man  would  use  his  talents, 
to  greater  adTantage  if  he  were  allowed  to  do  a  Uttle  in  Seoondaiy 
Edueation. 

6727.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  number  of  public  elementary  teachers 
are  thoroughly  equipped,  so  far  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department  certifl- 
oate  are  ooncemedy  for  giving  instruction  in  science,  and  do  at  the  present 
moment  give  it  P — ^Yee ;  only  I  should  like  to  see  a  number  of  them  more 
equipped  in  French,  classics,  and  higher  mathematics. 

6728.  With  r^^ard  to  classics  and  mathematics,  you  are  aware  that  a 
great  number  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  now  possess  uniyerBity 
degrees,  and  that  a  much  greater  proportion  are  studying  for  uniyersi^ 
degrees  than  used  to  be  the  case  P — I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  so.  When> 
erer  an  assistant  teacher  of  ours  takes  his  fi.A.,  or  B.Sc.,  we  generally 
write  him  a  letter  of  congratulation  and  raise  his  salary. 

6729.  You*  say  you  do  not  see  any  obstacle  to  this  fitting  up  of 
elementary  schools  with  a  secondary  top  P — No. 

6730.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  view  of  the  place  that  school  boards  Rblatxov  of 
ought  to  hold  in  the  scheme  of  Secondary  Education  ?— My  wish  and  ^  Sscorol^^ 
desire  is  that  there  should  be  one  Education  Board  both  for  Primary  and  Bducatiok. 
Secondary  Education,  but  if  the    Secondary  Education  is  kept  quite 

distinct  as  it  is  now  in  many  cases  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
school  board,  as  at  present  constituted  and  elected,  is  the  fittest  body  for 
goTeming  such  institutions. 

6731.  Can  yon  give  us  your  view  of  the  alteration  that  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  mode  of  electing  uie  body  to  govem  them,  or  in  its  composition,  in 
order  to  make  it  an  adequate  authority  for  Secondary  Education  P — It  is 
a  very  great  difficulty,  but  I  should  abolish  the  cnmulatiye  vote. 

6732.  That  would  be  one  point  P— Yes. 

6733.  Can  you  give  me  anything  else?~I  wish  something  could  be 
decided  upon  as  to  members  of  school  boards  or  educational  boards  being 
eligible  for  that  purpose.  The  Charity  Commissioners  in  their  appoint- 
ments or  nominations  of  governors  always  speak  of  them  as  being 
"  eligible  lor  that  purpose." 

6734.  Do  you  mean  you  would  have  something  like  an  educational 
qualification  for  persons  to  be  eligible  for  election  on  school  boards  P — I 
should  like  it  very  much,  but  I  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  it.  We  some^ 
times  get  very  nidikely  men. 

6735.  You  mean  undesirable  men  P — Unsuitable  and  undesirable. 

6736.  {Mr,  Coehbum.)  And  you  would  meet  that  by  an  educational  test  T 
— I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  applied.  We  make  it  uncomfortable  for 
them. 

6737.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  in  Scotland  the  burgh  schools 
were  formerly,  in  some  cases  at  least,  under  the  control  of  the  town 
ooundls  P— -Sometimes. 

6738.  Now  they  are  under  school  boards  P— Yes. 

6739.  Has  that  been  an  improvement  or  not  P— In  some  cases,  I  believe, 
it  has  not  worked  well.  I  believe  in  Aberdeen  it  does  not  work  very  well. 
Theheadmaster  of  a  grammar  school  is  generally  more  sensitive  and  less 
open  to  reproof  and  correction  than  a  school  board  teacher ;  there  has 
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been  a  soreness,  I  think,  in  several  places  between  the  board  and  the 
headmaster,  and  besides  their  views  of  education  are  not  always  identical. 

6740.  {Chairman.)  But  in  county  burghs  the  technical  education  fund 
is  in  the  control  of  the  local  authority,  and  that  local  authority  is  not  the 
school  board.  Would  you,  if  you  made  the  school  board  the  authority 
lor  Secondary  Education,  transfer  the  technical  education  grant  to  them  P 
-•-Yes.  A  large  portion  of  the  technical  grant  in  Huddersfield  is  handed 
over  to  the  school  board  without  any  inquiry  or  without  any  representa- 
tion, and  they  are  simply  asked  to  present  annually  a  statement  of  how 
the  money  is  spent.    That  is  the  case  in  Leeds  and  a  good  many  places. 

6741.  That  is  not  generally  the  case  in  England,  is  it  ? — It  is  where  they 
have  confidence  in  the  school  board  ;  where  the  school  board  is  doing  good 
work,  and  where  the  friends  of  the  school  board  are  on  the  council. 

6742.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  hava  been  schools  in 
Scotland  which  are  supposed  to  have  profited  by  the  transfer  from  the 
burgh  councils  to  the  scnool  boards  P — I  have  heard  of  several  on  this  one 
principle — on  the  school  board  principle,  and  all  modem  principle,  the 
teacher  is  more  moveable,  and  in  the  old  system  of  endowed  schools,  and 
jsometimes  schools  governed  by  town  councils,  the  master  was  appointed 
for  life,  and  often  became  indifferent. 

6743.  That  is  not  so  much  a  difference  in  the  character  and  action  of 
the  administering  body  as  it  is  in  the  conditions  and  tenure  of  the  master  P 
— A  great  deal  of  the  school  depends  upon  that. 

6744.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  I  am 
putting  to  vou,  whether  the  experience  of  Scotland  shows  that  it  is  better 
for  a  school  to  be  administered  by  a  town  council  or  a  school  board.    The 

Soint  you  have  put  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  schoolmaster, 
oes  not  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  administering  authority 
Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  from  Scotch  experience  upon  that 
question  P — I  think  that  in  smaller  burghs,  and  plaoes  like  the  Elgin 
Burghs,  which  are  much  smaller  than  Aberdeen,  the  school  board  is  a 
better  body  than  the  town  council.  Town  councils  are  often  anything  but 
what  they  should  be,  especially  in  these  old  burghs.  Scotch  people  are 
alive  to  the  value  of  education. 

6745.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  small  burghs  ? — Yes. 

6746.  And  there  you  would  think  the  composition  of  the  school  board 
is  likely  to  be  better  than  the  composition  of  the  town  council  ? — ^Yes. 

6747.  {Dr.  Fairbairn.)  Does  not  the  existence  of  great  endowments 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Secondary  Education  lessen  the  sense  of 
responsibility  for  Secondary  Education  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  P — 
Very  likely,  but  it  ought  not  to.  In  Edinburgh  they  have  so  many  huge 
endowments  like  Birmingham  that  there  is  little  left  for  the  school  board 
to  do. 

6748.  And  is  it  not  the  same  in  Aberdeen  p — There  is  one  college,  the 
Gordon,  which  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

6749.  In  other  words,  the  existence  of  large  endowments  with  re- 
sponsible trustees  concerned  with  Secondary  Education  is  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  the  interest  in  it  in  the  school  board  P — I  do  not  see  that 
that  follows  necessarily.  Reference  has  been  made  to  Gordon  College, 
which  has  now  a  rich  endowment,  and  is  thrown  open  not  only  to  the  city, 
but  to  the  country.  I  think  it  has  increased  Secondary  Education  in  the 
country.  In  order  to  get  scholarships  to  the  Gordon  College,  elementary 
masters  prepare  the  boys  for  those  scholarsliips,  not  to  the  extent  that  Ihey 
did  for  the  imiversities.  There  is  a  great  falling  off  in  that  by  the 
Elementary  School  Act. 

6750.  {Mr,  Cockhurn.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  Secondary  Education 
in  Scotland  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  governing 
power  from  the  town  council  to  the  school  board.  Do  you  know  whether 
that  has  been  the  case  in  any  town  or  district  outside  of  Aberdeen  and 
Edinburgh  p — No,  I  could  not  say  that  it  has. 
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6751.  Ib  it  within  your  knowledge  that  it  is  the  fact  that  it  has  improved 
in  Glasgow  and  Dnndee  ?— I  am  not  acquainted  with  Glasgow  and  Dundee. 
Mj  knowledge  is  more  about  Aberdeenshire. 

6752.  Perhaps  you  have  no  further  information  within  your  own  know- 
ledge P—No. 

6753.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  In  your  remarks  about  the  danger  of  a  uniTersity 
ednoatioQ  to  some  scholars  from  secondary  schools,  was  I  right  in  th^nlriwg 
that  you  referred  to  the  older  uniTendties  P-^Yes. 

6754.  Not  to  the  new  onesP — Not  so  much,  because  they  are  more 
modem  in  their  subjects  and  notions. 

6755.  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  continuous  increase  in  the  proportion  of  poor  students  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  P — Those  that  are  poor  are  nearly  eJl  clever. 

6756.  Yon  are  aware  that  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  there  is  not 
general  agreement  P — No,  I  was  not  aware. 

6757.  But  I  think  you  expressed,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lyttelton's  question,  a 
desire  that  the  universities  should  be  made  more  open  to  the  pupils  from 
a  wider  xange  of  schools  ? — Certainly. 

6758.  The  present  arrangements  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  then,  though 
they  are  open  to  cnticism,  are  not  incompatible  with  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion that  you  yourself  desire  P—  No,  but  the  cases  of  boys  that  can  go  from 
an  elementary  school  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  extremely  rare.  Even 
if  they  have  the  mental  ability  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  money  for  their 
maintenance.    The  charges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  sadly  too  high. 

€759.  Are  you  aware  that  college  scholarships  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
axe  at  present  offered  both  in  natural  science  and  history  P — ^YeSi 

6760.  And  that  general  knowledge,  especially  in  literature,  carries  great 
vreight  in  these  comx>etitions  P — Yes,  but  that  is  only  in  recent  years. 

6761.  And  that  the  proportion  of  such  scholars  elected  from  the  newer 
aecondaiy  schools  is  steadily  on  the  increase  ? — ^I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 

6762.  In  fact,  all  that  movement  is  exactly  in  consonance  with  your 
wish  P — Quite  so. 

6763.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  local  examinations  of  the  univer- 
sities are,  in  your  opinion,  an  efficient  and  practical  means  of  testing  the 
attainm^its  of  pupOs  in  secondaiy  schools  p — I  think  very  much  so. 

6764.  Then  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  your  opinion,  as  far  as  it  is 
adverse  to  university  examinations,  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  P — ^Yes. 

6765.  And  tiiat  that  opinion  is  based  on  one  trial  in  Huddersfield 
College  P— I  have  heard  of  it  being  tried  in  other  cases  with  the  same 
result. 

6766.  But  so  far  as  your  own  personal  experience  goes,  it  is  based  on 
one  trial  at  Huddersfield  College?— I  know  another  school  where  it  was 
^ed,  with  the  same  results  and  they  have  given  it  up. 

6767.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  it  suggested  that  the  connexion  between 
the  older  endowed  schools  and  universities  has  often  been  good  for  the 
district  in  which  the  old  endowed  schools  were  situated,  and  helpful  to 
boys  of  promise  who  were  clever  though  poor? — Certainly. 

6768.  Would  not  the  tendency  to  wipe  out  those  older  schools  and  sub- 
stitute for  them  schools  of  a  more  modem  type  possibly  be  to  impair  the 
connexion  between  those  districts  and  the  universities  ? — What  is  the 
worth  of  the  connexion  to  a  small  place  like  Giggleswick  P 

6769.  You  do  not  think  it  worth  anything  p — ^It  is  not  worth  consideration 
compared  with  a  town  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

6770.  But  in  itself  you  would  regard  it  as  good  P — In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  pupil  has  corns  from  a  distance,  very  few  come  from  the  district* 
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6771.  But  that  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  history  of  the  past  ?•  -Yon 
only  get  a  very  small  proportion  from  the  district. 

6772.  But  the  number  of  clever  boys  must  always  be  comparatively 
smaUP— Tes. 

6773.  (Dr.  Fairbairn,)  You  especially  desire  to  see  the  university 
scholarships  open  to  the  entire  country  ? — ^Yes. 

6774.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  now,  are  they  not  ? — No,  a  large 
number  of  them  are  open  to  certain  schools. 

6775.  You  instanced  one  case — the  case  of  the  Hastings*  exhibitions  P — 
Yes. 

6776.  Still  they  embrace  a  large  number  of  schools,  do  they  not  P— -They 
are  all  endowed  schools  and  they  are  all  schools  of  a  certain  denomination. 

6777.  Not  all  surely  P — ^Not  pupils,  but  the  masters  almost  invariably. 

6778.  Then  as  to  the  connexion  of  scholarships  with  the  district,  do  you 
think  that  no  good  interest  is  served  by  such  connexion  P — Certainly,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  fullest  and  best  use  of  the  money. 

6779.  You  would  propose  that  grants  or  gifts  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
be  made  in  order  for  the  creation  of  new  schools  P — ^In  populous  districts 
like  Huddersfield. 

6780.  But  you  would  not  have  this  stand  alone.  Would  you  grant  any 
power  to  supplement  or  support  such  schools  from  the  rates  P — ^Yes,  I 
should  be  quite  willing  provided  the  arrangement  of  the  school  is 
thoroughly  popular  and  liberal  irrespective  of  party  or  creed. 

6781.  You  proposed  that  the  elected  board  be  the  local  authority  P — Yes. 

6782.  If  so,  ought  not  the  power  of  rating  to  be  connected  with  that 
system  P — No  one  can  vote  for  a  schbol  board  except  he  is  a  ratepayer. 

6783.  Then  the  power  to  rate  for  Secondary  Education  would  go  along 
with  the  election  of  the  board  P — Yes. 

6784.  You  speak  about  headmasters  of  elementary  schools  being  allowed 
to  give  secondary  instructioii  P — ^Yes. 

6785.  Do  you  know  the  operation  of  the  Dick  and  Milne  bequests  in  the 
north-east  of  Scotland  P— Yes. 

6786.  Would  you  kindly  explain  that  to  the  Commission  P — Those  were 
very  valuable  bequests  to  certain  schools  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
especially  Aberdeenshire.  They  raised  the  tone  of  the  parochial  school  very 
much,  and  secured  for  aU  the  headmasters  gentlemen  who  were  graduates 
of  the  universities.  The  standard  required  for  obtaining  the  Dick  bequest 
secured  a  higher  class  of  teachers.  They  were  all  university  men  ;  and 
there  are  a  large  number  of  instances  of  boys  going  from  the  parochial 
schools  to  the  universities. 

6787.  Would  you  expect  that  similarly  elementary  schools  doing 
secondary  work  might  be  made  such  as  to  attract  more  highly  qualified 
masters  P — I  should  hope  for  it,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  a  very  long  way 
from  it.  It  is  an  idea  that  I  have ;  I  think  university  men  will  become 
much  more  numerous.  The  market  will  be  filled  with  them,  and  a  man 
will  be  glad  to  take  a  good  elementary  school  with  some  secondary  work  if 
he  has  a  good  degree.    I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not. 

6788.  And  increased  status  with  increased  emoluments  might  in  such 
schools  be  g^ven  P — Yes. 

PwBiam  Stspb      6789.  You  would  strongly  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  clerical  restrictions 

mSmt??  Db?     ^^  *^®  masters  P— Y^es ;  most  of  them  have  abolished  the  clerical  restric- 

voxnrATioiTAL    ^^^  ^^  *^®  headmaster,  and  he  need  not  now  be  in  orders.     But  very  few 

RssTRioTioiTB.    sohools  havc  abolished  the  rule  that  the  master  must  be  a  member  of  the 

COiurch  of  England,  and  that  the  education  must  be  that  of  the  Church  of 

England.     To  that  I  very  much  object. 

6790.  (Dean  of  Matichester.)  But  if  there  were  Church  of  England 
foundations  P — The  Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  the  nation. 
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6791.  What  would  be  known  as  Church  of  England  Bchools  are  Chiiroh 
of  England  P — ^I  want  them  national. 

6792.  I  want  them  national,  too,  bnt  there  may  be  sohools  in  whioh  there 
is  a  clearly  and  legally  defined  tnut,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Those  you  would  not  interfere  with,  would  you  r  Nobody  who  has  been 
before  us  has  desired  to  interfere  with  those  ? — Perhaps  the  question  has 
not  been 


6793.  Yes,  it  has  been  asked.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Suppose 
there  was  a  school  which  was  a  Nonconformist  school  or  college ;  yon  would 
think  in  all  fairness  that  that  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Noncon- 
formists p — Yes;  but,  speaking  personally,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to 
throw  all  Nonconformist  schools  perfectly  open,  proyided  eyerybody  else 
did.  I  do  not  want  denominational  schools  at  all,  except  theological 
ooUegee. 

6794.  Bnt  following  up  Dr.  Fairbaizn's  question,  though  you  might  be 
willing  to  do  it  yourself,  you  would  not  make  a  demand  on  any  body  of 
Nonconformists  that  they  shotdd  be  compelled  by  Legislature,  or  in  any 
other  way,  to  giye  their  school  up,  apart  altogether  from  the  intention  of 
the  founder  of  that  school  P — ^If  the  Church  of  England  consents  to  be 
regarded  as  a  denomination  like  Nonconformists,  there  might  be  something 
in  the  argument,  but  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  the  nation. 

6795.  I  am  not  axguing.  I  am  simply  asking  the  question  P— I  say  the 
Question  does  not  go  on  aU  fours.  Nonconformist  schools  are  yery 
oifferent  from  Churdn  of  England  schools — national  schools.  If  there  are 
schools  that  are  foimded  recently,  not  national  schools,  but  founded  by 
the  Church  of  England  as  Church  of  England  institutions,  not  old  endow- 
ments, then  I  should  not  disturb  them. 

6796.  {Bt.  Fairbaim.)    But  you  would  regard  the  element  of   time 

or  da4e  of   foundation  as   an   essential  element  in  the   institution  P 

Certainly. 

6797.  (Lady  Frederick  Oa/vendieh.)  Should  you  fix  that  date  at  some 
arbitrary  point  P  -It  would  be  yery  difficult. 

6798.  (Dean  of  Manehetter.)  And  yery  undesinible  ? — ^I  should  hope  that 
in  many  cases  they  would  broaden  the  basis  without  any  legislation.  I 
want  to  see  all  schools  free  from  religious  tests. 

6799.  Would  you  propose  to  abolish  religious  tests  for  both  teachers 
and  scholars  in  all  endowed  schools  P — In  all  endowed  schools. 

6800.  (Mr,  Yoxcdl.)  And  forbid  them  in  new  P^And  all  new  schools  that 
are  built  by  the  rates  or  sustained  by  rates  or  aided  by  rates  should  be 
unsectarian.    That  is  my  strong  opinion. 

6801.  (Dr,  Fairbaim,)  You  do  not  think  that  the  guarantee  of  a 
conscience  clause  in  such  circumstances  enough  p — Certainly  not. 

6802.  (Sir  Henry  Roecoe.)  Can  you  teU  us  whether  there  are  any  schools 
existing  now,  not  purely  denominational  schools,  in  which  a  reli^us  test 
for  teachers  and  scholazs  exists  P — ^In  many  cases  the  endowed  schools 
require  that  the  headmaster  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  that  the  religious  instruction  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  Church  of 
England. 

6806.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Under  the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  that  is  not  tiie  case,  is  it  P — I  can  only  judge  from  the  schools  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

6804.  You  do  not  speak  generally,  but  only  of  the  schools  you  happen 
to  be  acquainted  with  P — ^I  am  only  ^>eaking  of  the  schools  I  know. 

6805.  You  are  not  speaking  with  reference  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  P 
— I  thbuk  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  has  in  many  cases  retained  restrictions 
which  might  yery  well,  morally  and  legally,  haye  been  abolished. 

6806.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  1  think  only  in  the  case  of  yery 
definite  Church  of  England  foundations  P — I  am  only  giying  my  opinion. 
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6807.  {Dean  of  Manclicsler.)  Are  these  schools  of  which  you  speak 
schools  which  haye  been  remodelled  under  schemes  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  in  recent  years  ? — ^I  can  give  you  one  or  two. 

6808.  But  I  ask  you  are  they  ?— Yes. 

6809.  GItb  me  an  instance.^ — Almondbuiy,'''  which  is  part  of  Hudders- 
field. 

6810.  And  is  there  any  restriction  there  as  to  mastership  ? — ^Yes. 

6811.  What  is  the  restriction  P — ^The  master  must  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  he  must  teach  the  Church  Catechism. 

6812.  On  what  ground  has  the  Charity  Commission  sanctioned  any  such 
scheme  P — I  cannot  say.  I  think  the  Charity  Commission  has  been 
sadly  too  prone  to  retain  such  restrictions  where  they  did  exist,  and  too 
slow  to  diminish  them,  and  I  could  give  evidence  of  that  from  Huddersfield 
itself. 

6813.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  only 
keep  up  such  restrictions  in  cases  of  strict  Church  of  England  founda. 
tions  P — ^I  could  give  you  an  instance  of  perfectly  the  contrary.  I  can  give 
you  an  instance  of  a  charity  that  was  a  dole  in  Huddersfield  a  short  time 
ago,  and  the  then  Attomev-Gteneral  put  in  a  clause  that  the  religion  must 
be  according  to  the  Church  of  England.  Several  of  my  friends  protested 
against  it,  and  said  that  it  should  be  Scriptural  and  not  Church  of  England. 

6814.  That  was  not  under  the  Charity  Commission,  was  it  P — ^No. 

•6815.  {Dr.  Fairhahfu)  But  the  Charity  Commission  was  the  body  that 
sanctioned  it  P — ^Yes. 

6816.  {Dean  of  Mancheeterl)  Is  that  school  that  you  have  mentioned 
administered  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commission  P — Certainly,  and 
a  Church  school  from  top  to  bottom. 

6817.  In  removing  the  clerical  restrictions  as  to  headmastership,  would 
you  impose  any  restriction  such  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  previous 
witness,  that  it  should  not  be  possible  for  a  clergyman,  or  a  minister  of 
any  denomination,  to  be  elected  to  headmastership  P — ^I  do  not  think  it  is 
desirable,  but  I  should  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  impossible. 

6818.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  To  put  this  matter  clearly,  I  should  like  to 
call  Dr.  Bruce's  attention  to  clause  18  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  1869,  in 
which  it  states,  as  Dr.  Bruce  is  probably  aware  :  "  In  every  scheme  (except 
**  as  herein-after  mentioned)  relating  to  an  endowed  school  the  Commis- 
*'  doners  sh^  provide  that  a  person  shall  not  be  disqualified  for  being  a 
"  master  in  such  school  by  reason  only  of  his  not  being  or  not  intending 
*'  to  be  in  holy  orders."  Quite  so,  but  that  is  not  membership  of  the 
Church  of  England.  You  will  observe  that  in  that  case  it  simply  says 
that  it  is  not  required  that  they  shall  be  in  orders,  but  they  may  be 
required  to  be  in  the  Church  of  England  without  being  in  holy  orders. 

6819.  (Dr.  Fairbaim,)  Is  not  Dr.  Bruce  confounding  the  question  of  the 
scheme  with  the  subject  of  its  administration  p — No  I  am  not.  I  have 
studied  the  scheme  very  closely.  As  to  the  governors  and  the  scholars 
there  is  the  utmost  religious  liberty  distinctly  stated  and  enforced  and  also 
that  the  headmaster  need  not  be  a  clergyman,  but  in  several  cases  they 
must  still  be  of  the  Church  of  England  and  go  to  church.  It  depended 
very  largely  on  the  parties  who  got  up  the  agitation  for  the  reformation  of 
the  tcheme,  and  on  the  vigilance  or  negligence  of  Nonconformists  in  the 
district. 

6820.  (Mr.  Yoxall)  May  we  take  it  that  you  would  strongly  oppose  the 
application  of  any  theological  test  to  any  apph'cants  for  office  as  teachers 
in  a  secondary  school  receiving  public  money  p — Certainly.  All  that  I 
want  is  that  he  be  a  man  of  high  moral  character  and  a  good  teacher. 


I  have  in  part  cou founded  Almondbiiry  and  Longwood  (see  Q.  6858-8801). 
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6821.  (Sir  Henry  Ro$coe.)  Now  I  will  aak  yoa  with  regard  to  leaTing       L«Avnr<» 
examinatioiis.    Do  jou  cooBider  that  leaving  examinations  unless  conducted   ^x^^i'^^i<>'^ 
for  a  scholarfihip  or  for  other  purpoaiM  of  that  kind  should  not  be  insisted 

upon  ? — No.  I  think  the  stttdents  have  had  so  many  examinations  during 
their  school  life  that  unless  there  is  a  degree  or  a  certificate  dependent 
upon  it,  a  boy  had  better  have  his  mind  Jree  at  the  time  when  he  is  going 
to  enter  into  business  or  professional  life  and  not  cram  his  mind  by  getting 
up  details. 

6822.  {Mr,  YoxalL)  You  are  aware  that  the  leaving-certificate  system 
has  obtained  in  Scotland? — ^In  the  imiversities,  but  I  do  not  think  in 
grammar  schools. 

6823.  And  with  regard  to  primary  education  P — No,  I  do  not  think  any- 
thiog  more  than  the  standards.  It  has  not  to  my  Imowledge,  but  things 
may  have  altered  since  I  left  Scotland. 

6824.  (Sir  Henry  Roecoe.)  Would  you  have  them  for  entrance  into 
universities? — Certainly.  There  is  the  matziculation  examination.  That 
is  very  proper. 

6825.  {Mr.  Foaro//.)  You  would,  I  suppose,  approve  of  a  leaving  examina- 
tion in  a  echool  as  a  means  of  competition  between  the  schohmi  of  that 
school  for  a  leaving  exhibition  to  superior  schools  ? — Yes.  I  have  not  any 
veiy  strong  opinion  upon  the  leaving  examination. 

6826.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  What  modifications  would  you  suggest  with  Ivtpscnow  Awt> 
regard  to  inspection  and  examination  as  at  present  carried  out? — ^I  am   **^*'''^"<*"« 
afraid  the  answer  that  I  have  put  down  with  regard  to  that  is  more  with 

reference  to  elementary  schools  than  secondary.  All  that  I  wish  to 
prevent  is  the  monotony  and  arbitrary  uniformity  of  subject  and  curriculum, 
without  giving  any  scope  for  the  originality  of  the  headmaster  or  the 
peculiarity  of  the  district.  ^ 

6827.  You.  would  not  wish  either  the  inspection  or  examination  to  be 
conducted  so  as  to  conduce  to  that  undesirable  uniformity? — ^It  is 
deadening. 

6828.  And  for  that  purpose  you  would  think  that  the  inspection  and 
examination  by  a  local  authority  which,  I  think,  you  urged  in  the  earUer 
part  of  your  evidence  would  be  more  desirable  than  an  examination  from 
headquarters  from  one  point? — Yes.  In  our  school  board  we  always 
valued  the  opinion  of  our  own  Inspector  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more, 
than  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  His  judgment  was  so  sound,  and  his 
opportunities  of  visiting  the  schools  more  frequent,  which  was  of  the 
greatest  imx>ortance  to  the  inspection. 

6829.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  all  endowed  schools  should  be  inspected 
periodiccklly  P— Periodically,  but  not  necessarily  annually. 

6830.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  Would  you  think  it  important  that  the  buildings 
and  accommodations  of  the  school  should  be  inspected  as  distinct  from 
the  attainments  of  the  scholars  P — ^Yes,  especially  in  regard  to  sanitation 
and  adaptation  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  was  erected. 

6831.  And  you  would  subject  all  endowed  schools  to  inspection  of  that 
kmd  ? — Yes,  I  should  subject  all  schools,  whether  private  or  public,  to 
that  so  far  as  regards  sanitation.  I  think  all  schools  in  which  there  are 
30  or  40  or  50  children  ought  to  be  inspected  periodically  as  to  the  number 
of  children  they  contain  and  the  sanitation  of  the  l)uildings  and  surrounding 
district.    I  think  it  is  very  much  needed. 

6832.  That  involves  a  register  of  schools  ? — I  have  no  opinion  about 
registration  of  schools,  but  I  daresay  it  would  be  better. 

6883.  But  does  not  your  proposal  involve  it,  or  the  local  authorities 
would  not  know  where  the  schools  were? — The  schools  are  generally 
known  to  the  school  board  authorities.  The  school  board  clerk  knows 
them  all. 

6834.  Then  would  you  subject  the  national  pubMc  schools  to  inspection 
of  that  kind  ? — Ye»,  I  should.    Some  of  them  need  it. 
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6885.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  inspection  were  by  the  local 
antbority  only,  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  it  to  beoome  somewhat 
narrow  and  unenlightened.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
an  admixture  of  central  inspection  as  well  as  purely  local  P — Yes,  I  think  I 
have  said  something  to  that  effect,  that  whilst  I  prefer  local  inspection,  it 
would  be  better  if  diere  were  a  ^w  Imperial  or  general  inspectors  for  the 
whole  country;  that  their  inspection  should  not  be  so  minute  but 
general. 

6886.  {Mr,,  ToxaU.)  May  we  take  it  that  those  evils  of  arbitrary 
uniformity  of  subjects  and  methods,  and  fads  of  individual  inspectors, 
which  you  think  should  be  guarded  against  in  the  inspection  of 
secondary  schools,  have  been  seen  by  you  to  occur  in  the  examination  and 
inspection  of  primary  schools  F — ^Yes  very  much  so— sometimes  ridiculously 
so. 

«  

Ekdowmbktb.  6837.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of  endowments, 
what  additional  power  do  you  consider  desirable  for  changing  in  the  first 
place  their  apphcation,  and  in  the  second  place  their  situation  P — In  the 
first  place  oecause  of  the  change  in  creed  throughout  the  country 
generally  and  the  advance  in  religious  freedom.  Even  where  there  is  no 
change  of  creed,  there  is  far  more  charity  towards  different  denominations, 
and  therefore  'where  there  are  restrictions  I  should  endeavour  to  remove 
those  restrictions.  The  mere  fact  of  there  being  a  conscience  clause  does 
not  prevent  mischief  being  done. 

6838.  I  take  it  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  endowments  now,  that  is  to 
.  say,  we    wish   to  know  whether  in  your  opinion  additional  power  is 

desirable  for  changing  endowments  P — ^Yes.    I  say  the  change  is  required 
because  of  the  change  in  the  creed. 

6839.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Ihat  the  endowments  should  be  opened  out 
to  all  the  nation  P  —  Yes,  irrespective  of  creed,  the  same  as  the 
universities. 

6840.  I  suppose  with  the  conditions  which  you  have  given  in  your 
evidence  already  P — ^Yes. 

6841.  {Lady  Frederick  GavendUh.)  What  do  you  mean  by  change  of 
creed  P — ^At  one  time  the  nation  was  almost  all  of  one  faith.  It  is  I  think 
notorious  now  that  a  great  many  are  not  of  that  faith  except  with  very 
great  variations,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  recognise  the  fact  especially  in 
the  matter  of  education,  and  not  punish  a  man  for  the  change  of  his  belief 
so  long  as  he  is  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man. 

6842.  But'amlnot  righ^  in  saying  that  the  schools  are  now  thrown 
open  P  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  are  mifittaken  about  that.  All  the  old 
endowments  that  are  receiving  public  money  are  thrown  open  now  P — 
Will  you  allow  me  to  explain.  We  have  three  small  endowed  schools  in  our 
neighbourhood ;  the  endowment  is  very  small ;  the  governors  of  these 
schools  may  belong  to  any  religion  whatever,  and  the  scholars  have  a 
conscience  clause,  but  all  the  teachers  must  be  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  governors  with  scarcely  a  single  exception  are  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  although  I  have  been  in  this  town  of  Huddersfield  very 
nearly  40  vears,  and  was  secretaiy  of  the  Huddersfield  College,  and  con- 
nected with  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  town,  in  all  the  40 
years  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  ever  been  invited  to  the  distribution 
of  prizes  of  any  of  these  three  schools.  They  are  managed  as  exclusively 
Church  schools  from  the  fact  that  when  the  scheme  was  made  the  number 
of  co-optative  governors  appointed  in  the  original  scheme  was  larger  than 
the  permanent  number,  and  no  new  governors  could  be  appointed  until 
they  were  reduced.  When  they  are  reduced  the  new  ones  are  chosen  by 
the  party  which  is  in  power  at  the  time.  8o  that  these  schools  are  con- 
tinually under  the  management  of  the  Church  party,  although  the  town 
is  by  a  large  majority  Nonconformist.    I  think  that  is  not  fair. 

6848.  Could  any  change  in  the  law  prevent  that  ? — Certainly. 
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6844.  {Mr.  Gockburn.)  Is  Armytage  Technioal  School  one  of  those? — 
That  is  maiiil^  a  charity  oonneeted  with  the  teohnic^  sohool.  In  the  ease 
of  the  techmoal  school  there  is  no  religions  test  whatever,  and  it  is 
managed  by  all  parties. 

6845.  (Lady  Frederick  GavcTiidish.)  I  understand  that  Armytage's  is  the 
only  school  nnder  the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  in 
Hnddersfield  ? — Armytage's  Charity  strictly  speddng  is  not  a  sohool,  bnt 
it  is  a  charity  which  gives  scholarships  to  the  technical  school,  and  that 
is  without  religions  bias. 

6846.  {Mr.  Cockhum.)  That  is  nnder  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  ? — Yes. 

6847.  And  is  not  that  the  only  Bchool  in  Hnddersfield  which  is  p — No. 
It  16  not  anendowed  school  stall.  It  is  a  charity  that  miJces  grants  to  the 
teclinical  school.  I  mainly  refer  to  Almondbnry,  Longwood,  and  Fartown. 

6848.  (Dr.  Fairbaini.)  Ton  believe  that  with  change  of  population 
there  ooght  to  be  a  chaoige  of  tho  locality  of  the  school  P — Yes.  I  think 
in  r^^ard  to  Hnddersfield  itself  those  three  schools  are  most  inconveniently 
sitnated  for  the  borough ;  they  are  all  now  within  the  boundary  of  the 
borough,  bat  Almondbnry  itself  is  at  the  very  extreme  end  of  the  borough. 
I  should  say  the  other  grammar  school  is  five  miles  the  other  side.  The 
very  fact  that  one  is  called  Fartown  implies  that  it  is  very  far  from  ihe  town, 
and  Longwood  is  still  further.  I  think  if  those  three  could  be  brought 
together,  they  would  form  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment,  and  with  an 

.  Imperial  grant  we  could  have  a  first  class  secondary  school  that  would  be 
available  to  all  classes,  and  to  the  whole  borough.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  wish  it  changed. 

6849.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe. )  What  authority  should  exercise  the  power  P 
— ^I  have  suggested  that  these  bodies  should  take  the  initiative ;  if  one 
does  not  the  otheis  should ;  the  county  councils,  the  county  or  provincial 
education  boards,  that  is  if  there  were  a  board  for  a  wide  area ;  thirdly^ 
the  town  councils  or  school  boards,  or  lastly  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

6850.  You  mention  all  those.  You  do  not  mean  that  all  should  act,  but 
one  or  other  of  tLem  P — ^Yes.  Any  of  them  may  act.  The  Government,  of 
course,  would  have  the  final  power. 

6851.  And  what  would  you  do  with  the  endowments  that  are  now 
applied  to  elementary  education  and  apprenticeships  P — I  should  apply 
them  to  technical  and  secondary  schools,  as  all  elementary  education  is  free. 

6852.  Now  we  come  to  a  more  difficult  subject.  Have  you  an  opinion 
to  express  to  the  Coiomission  with  regard  to  whether  the  higher  grade 
elementary  schools  should  remain,  and  be  established  where  they  are  now 
wanted  ? — 1  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that,  where  they  are  established 
and  required,  they  should  remain,  and  that  in  all  large  school  board 
^tricts  they  shoidd  be  establieJied ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  the  Commis- 
sioners will  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  limit  school  boards  to  the  old- 
fashioned  and  mean  idecd  of  elementary,  so  as  to  exclude  from  the  province 
of  school  boards  everything  of  the  nature  of  higher  or  Secondary  Education. 

6858.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  higher  grade  schools  of  the  hiohek  Grade 
Science  and  Art  Depurtment  grants.    Is  that  satisfactory,  and,  if  not,  why     Elementary 
not? — ^I  do  not  think  it  is.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  the  Science  and       Schools. 
Alt  Department  for  their  grants,  but  the  tei^enc^  of  the  system  as  now 
administered,  is  to  make  the  school  during  a  certam  portion  of  the  year — 
three  months— a  school  for  cramming.    The  elementary  work  is  neglected, 
and  has  to  be  got  ready  with  a  rush  for  Her  Majesty's  Ins^ctor  after- 
wards.   It  has  also  prevented  attention  to  what  I  consider  is  education 
itself— the  education  of  the  mind,  not  merely  by  science,  bat  by  literature 
tmd  languages.    Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Government 
Department  should,  I  do  not  say  lessen  the  grants  lor  science,  because  I 
think  we    deserve  all  we  get,  but  make   grants    also    for  languages, 
especially  French,  and  also  for  English  litf rature,  which  is  very  much 
n^lecteo. 
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6854.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  was 
established  for  a  particnlar  object  ? — ^It  has  done  splendid  work.  It  is 
simplj  the  abuse  of  the  system  that  I  complain  of. 

6855.  But  you  would  like  to  see  similar  grants  to  those  that  are  paid  for 
the  science  subjects  given  for  literary  subjects  ? — ^Yes,  and  that  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Association  of  School  Boards  without  a  dissentient. 

6856.  How  would  that  affect  the  thing  you  complain  of,  namely,  that 
the  method  is  one  of  cram.  Would  it  not  increase  the  danger  if  you  add 
to  the  sabject  P — Not  necessarily.  It  broadens  the  mind  when  they  are 
taking  in  more  subjects  them  one,  and  the  examination  might  not  be  so 
minute  in  results. 

6857.  At  what  age  would  you  advise  that  the  children  should  leave  the 
elementary  for  the  technical  school  ? — I  think  no  hard  and  fast  line  as  to 
age  is  possible.  It  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  the 
ability,  and  probable  future  of  the  children,  and  the  subjects  taught  in 
both  ' '  elementary  and  secondary  schools."  If  you  understand  by  '  'SecoA- 
dary  Education  "  subject  and  not  age,  I  think  if  they  begin  at  the  Fourth 
Standard  for  the  Secondary  Education  it  would  be  a  reasonable  age.  We 
begin  at  the  Fifth  now  in  our  higher  grade  schools. 

6858.  (Dr.  Fairbaim,)  May  I  call  Dr.  Bruce*s  attention  to  some  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  schemes  of  the  Longwood  and  the  Almondbury 
Schools.  In  the  Longwood  scheme  there  is  nothing  stated  as  to  the 
governors,  but  there  is  a  special  provision  that  the  headmaster  should 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England  F — Yes.  That  is  what  I  complain  of^  and 
these  vicars  are  ex  officio  governors. 

6859.  In  the  Almondbury  scheme  there  is  the  special  statutory  provision 
that  the  governors'  religious  opinions,  or  attendance  or  non-attendance  at 
any  particular  form  of  religious  worship,  shall  not,  in  any  way,  affect  the 
qualifications  of  any  person  with  regard  to  being  a  governor  under  this 
scheme  P — Quite  so. 

6860.  And,  as  regards  the  headmaster,  there  is  no  condition  requiring 
him  to  be  either  in  orders  or  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — ^The 
religious  teaching  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  he  must  go  to  the  Church,  as  far  as  I  understand. 

6861.  In  the  Almondbury  scheme  it  says  there  shall  be  a  headmaster  of 
the  school,  and  he  shall  be  a  graduate  of  some  university  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  it  says  nothing  about  his  religious  opinion? — It  is  so 
intepreted,  I  know.  But  clause  49  of  the  scheme  says  "religious  instruc- 
"  tion  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  given 
"  in  the  school. ' 

6862.  (Mr,  Cochburn,)  Would  it  meet  your  difficulty  about  the  South 
Kensington  and  the  Whitehall  Department  acting  in  their  two  independent 
spheres,  supposing  there  could  be  brought  about  in  any  way  a  fusion  of 
the  two  departments  ? — I  should  like  it  very  much. 

6863.  I  do  not  mean  the  diminution  of  the  grants  which  they  were 
prepared  to  pay,  but  that  they  might  then  be  given  on  ^  more  homogeneous 
principle.    Would  that  meet  your  objection  P — Yes. 

6864.  {Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  Now,  with  regard  to  the  district  authority  for 
Secondary  Education.  What  should  be  the  area  of  a  district  authority  in 
your  opinion.  Would  you  say  a  county,  or  a  group  of  counties  ? — The 
area  should  be  sufficiently  large  ;  either  a  whole  county,  part  of  a  county, 
or  a  union  of  two  or  three  smaller  counticR.  The  Parliamentary  divisions 
might  be  adopted,  and  where  they  are  impracticable,  as  they  would  be  in 
some  cases,  let  areas  be  chosen  and  delimited  by  an  Education  Commission 
specially  appointed  for  this  purpose,  taking  coimsel  with  municipal  and 
school  board  authorities.  Every  parish  in  England  ought  to  be  embraced 
under  some  proper  educational  board,  either  school  board,  or  school 
board  enlarged  as  to  area  and  scope  of  work,  and  not  left,  as  now,  to 
voluntary  schools  of  sectarian  character,  with  an  Attendance  Committee 
appointed  by  poor  law  guardians.    The  authority  for  education  should  be 
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a  boazd  eleoied  far  that  pnipoae  only.  Then  with  roganl  to  appoinfting 
mdTenity  xepreBeiitativeB  upon  the  odnoational  board,  I  do  not  tmnk  that  is 
desirable  nnless  they  are  choeen  by  the  board,  or  by  the  coundl,  except  it 
may  be  one  of  the  local  modern  univeraities  contignons  to  the  diatriet,  in 
which  case  I  think  it  ib  very  desirable  that  one  ahould  be  a  representative. 
I  haye  also  said,  I  think,  that  one  of  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools 
might  be  on  that  board  chosen  by  them ;  but  whether  with  a  vote  is  a 
question. 

6865.  Ton  have  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  (Government 
assistance  for  the  erection  of  new  secondary  schools  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  strong 
upon  that. 

6866.  (Mr.  YoxaU.)  You  contemplate  that  the  board  might  include  a 
secondary  teacher  as  a  representative  of  secondary  teachers  P — Yes. 

6867.  I  understand  that  you  would  also  prefer  that  the  board  should 
include  both  Primary  and  Secondary  Education.  In  that  case,  you  would 
liave  a  representative  of  the  primary  teachers  on  the  board  also,  I  presume  ? 
— ^I  have  not  considered  that  question,  but  if  the  teachers  united,  as  the 
board  would  be  united,  for  both  purposes,  and  chose  their  teachers  from 
either  class  of  teacherB,  I  should  not  mind. 

6868.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  Your  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  teacher*s 
representative  on  the  provincial  board  wonld  imply,  would  it  not,  a  register 
of  teachers  to  form  the  electing  body  of  such  a  representative  ? — It  seems 
to  be  so ;  it  is  a  teachers'  question,  and  I  have  no  definite  opinion  about  it. 

6869.  But  the  administrative  proposal  which  you  make  practically  in- 
volves  such  a  scheme  P — You  see  the  teachers  already  have,  without  an 
Imperial  register,  their  associations,  and  that  for  my  piu'pose  would  be 
quite  adequate. 

6870.  They  are  not  necessary  conterminous  with  the  number  of 
teachers  ? — I  am  not  particular  at  all  about  that ;  the  teachers  will  be 
competent  enough  to  form  a  body  either  by  registration  or  association. 

6871.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  under  certain  conditions  you  would 
like  to  see  a  university  college  representative  on  the  body? — If  the  board 
chose  one  from  his  connexion  with  the  district,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable ;  but  for  any  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  ex  officio,  to  send 
down  one  of  their  men  who  knows  nothing  about  the  district,  I  think 
wonld  be  most  objectionable.  If  it  is  near  Manchester,  or  near  Leeds, 
and  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  secondary  school  and  those  local 
colleges,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  one  of  those  should  be  put  on. 

6872.  I  did  not  mention  the  colleges,  but  the  universities.  I  asked 
whether  you  wonld  welcome  a  universify  representative  on  those  provincial 
boards?— lliJo,  I  should  not ;  I  am  afraid  they  would  work  it  for  university 
purposes. 

6873.  But  I  understand  you  would  desire  that  the  education  of  the 
country  should  be  systematised?— Yes;  but  until  very  recently  it  is  the 
people  who  have  educated  the  universities. 

6874.  And  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  keef)  the  universities 
for  that  very  reason  continually  acquainted  with  the  changing  educational 
needs  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable ;  but  stUl  I  do  not 
thjiik  that  is  the  best  way  of  securing  it. 

6875.  But  so  far  as  it  did  secure  such  continuous  acquaintance  you 
would  welcome  such  representation  P — ^Yes ;  I  think  the  closer  the  relation- 
ship between  the  universities  and  secondary  schools  in  knowledge  of  each 
other's  wants,  the  better. 

6876.  Of  the  universities  in  the  country  ? — ^Yes. 

6877.  As  represented  by  the  provincial  board  ? — ^Yes. 

6878.  (Dr.  Fairbairu.)  Would  you  be  entirely  opposed  to  e.v-officio 
governors  ? — ^As  a  rule,  I  am. 
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6879.  In  order  to  secure  tiie  perfect  impartiality  of  the  schemea  do  70a 
consider  it  necessary  to  have  a  perfectly  impartial  goreming  bodyP — 
Certainly. 

6880.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  its  composition  P — ^I  tbink 
I  mentioned  before  that  if  we  could  have  school  board  districts  large 
enough  there  should  be  one  elected  educational  authority  for  such  district. 
That  is  my  ideal,  an  educational  authority  elected  for  that  district,  and  for 
that  purpose.  But  as  there  is  not  much  probability  of  that  coming  at 
present,  I  do  not  object  to  the  county  oouuoil,  or  the  borough  council, 
mftking  a  combined  board  with  the  school  board ;  but  in  any  oaae  I  think 
the  school  board,  as  an  elected  autiiority  for  education,  should  be  embzaoed 
in  that  composite  board. 

6881.  (Sir  Henry  Boscos.)  I  understood  you  to  be  of  opinion  that  a 
Central  Educational  Board  under  the  control  of  a  responsible  Parliamen- 
tary Minister  is  a  desirable  thing  p — ^Very. 

6882.  You  do  not  tliink  the  Minister  himself  would  be  sufficient,  and  that 
he  would  be  only,  perhaps,  hampered  and  his  action  rendered  less  efficient 
by  having  associated  with  him  a  number  of  other  persons.  Is  the  Minister 
to  be  supreme,  or  is  the  council  to  be  supreme  ? — I  think  the  Minister 
must  be  supreme,  as  he  is  responsible  directly  to  Parliament. 

6883.  Then  is  there  any  advantage,  in  your  opinion,  in  having  a  council 
as  well  as  Minister  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable.  At  present  I  am 
afraid  it  is  left  very  much  to  a  council  of  inspectors,  and  they  look  at  it 
simply  from  an  inspector's  point  of  view. 

688i.  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  encourage  independence  and 
variety  throughout  the  country  ? — I  do. 

6885.  And  you  do  not  desire  that  the  Minister  or  the  educational  board 
should  control  in  that  sense  the  curriculum  or  the  work  P — No,  not  absolutely 
control  it.    They  might  guide  it  and  give  suggestions. 

6886.  Then  have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  university  exten- 
sion classes  and  evening  schools  P — University  extension  classes  and 
lectures,  though  usefiQ  and  stimulating,  can  never  be  responsible,  to  any 
extent,  for  Secondary  Education.  The  same  may  be  said  of  evening 
schools.  I  should  nofc  exclude  either  of  these  agencies,  where  tliey  can  be 
utilised,  but  they  must  not  be  relied  upon.  In  technical  and  board  schools 
evening  classes  have  done  something,  and  could  do  more. 

6887.  How  far  should  regard  be  had  to  existing  schools,  private  or  pro- 
prietary, or  higher  grade  elementary,  in  considering  the  question  of 
founding  now  schools? — Begard  should  be  had  to  existing  schools, 
provided  they  are  efficient  and  open  to  all  eligible  pupils,  irrespective  of 
creed  or  class.  Bat  the  interests  of  a  great  community  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  vested  interests  of  a  few  individuals. 

6888.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  You  would  wish  to  see  the  universities  represented 
on  the  Central  Educational  Boai'dP — Yes,  I  think  they  might  be  with 
advantage  represented  there. 

6889.  With  regard  to  your  remark  about  university  extension,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  thai  you  did  not  think  the  university  extension  system 
could  ever  be  made  responsible  to  any  very  large  extent  for  Secondary 
Education  ? — No,  not  to  any  large  extent. 

6890.  That  I  understand  has  never  been  proposed,  but  I  gather  from 
your  remarks  that  you  think  it  might  play  some  part  in  an  organisation 
of  secondary  teaching  P — ^It  has  been  a  very  valuable  stimulus  to  Secondary 
and  Elementary  Education.  It  has  been  of  very  great  value  to  our  ex-pupil 
teachers  especially. 

6891.  But  you  are  aware  that,  as  developed,  university  extension  does 
not  only  take  the  form  of  lectures,  but  of  systematic  searching  class 
teaching  as  well  P — Yes,  we  have  had  some  of  that  in  Huddersfield,  and 
with  very  great  advantage. 
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"6892.  In  Hnddenfield,  however,  the  university  extension  work  has  been 
of  the  lecturing  type  P — But  there  are  classes. 

6898.  I  Km  speakJng  of  classes  apart  from  lectures  ? — ^I  have  not  been 
oonverBant  with  those. 

6894.  Under  such  a  form  nniveisity  extension  would  be  especially  useful 
in  sohools where  you  want  class  teaching  rather  than  lectures? — ^These 
QniverBity  extension  classes  would  be  held  by  peripatetic  teachers. 

6895.  You  think  that  the  university  extension  authorities  might'  provide 
same  of  these  peripatetic  teachers  whose  services  you  would  think 
nooessary  ? — ^Yes. 

6896.  {Mr,  YoxaU.)  Although  you  do  not  think  that  evening  schools  are 
sellable  agencies  for  Secondary  Education,  I  suppose  you  wotQd  take  it 
thak  they  are  useful  as  an  agency  for  continuative  education,  and  as 
etementuy  education  becomes  more  advanced  and  general,  evening 
flohools  will  become  moro  satiaf actorv  agencies  for  Secondary  Education  p 
— ^Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  be  relied  upon  to  any,  large 
extent.  1  do  not  think  education  was  ever  intended  to  be  conducted  in  the 
evening. 

6897.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Is  theare  any  other  question  upon  which  you 
-wifih.  to  say  anything  P — No,  except  that  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  sufficiently 
perhaps  laid  stress  upon  the  importance  of  providing  a  secondary  school 
for  Huddersfield,  and  towns  similarly  oiroumstanced. 

(Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  youT  valuable 
evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 


EIGHTEENTH  DAT. 


'Westminster  Hall,  Wednesday,  27th  June  1894. 


PBESEKT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Ohair. 

Sir  Henbt  Roscoe,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Eev.  The  Dean  of  Manchesteb,  D.D. 

The  Eev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  BicHABn  Wobmxlii,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henby  Hobhottse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

Mr.   H.  LliEWBIiLTN  SlOTH,   M.A. 

Mr.  Geobge  J.  CJockbubn. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Fbedebick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bbtant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henbt  Sidowick, 

The  Hon.  WiijLiam:  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary. 

John  F.  Moss,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

6898.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  think,  clerk  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board  ? 
—Yes. 

F  2 
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6899.  Yon  were  also  one  of  the  looal  honorary  seoretaries  of  tke 
moYement  which  Xed  to  the  founding  of  Firth  College  at  Sheffield  P — ^Yes. 

6900.  And  yon  were  for  some  time  honorary  aeoretazy  of  the  ooUege  P — 
Yea. 

6901.  And  you  are  now,  I  believe,  tmatee  and  member  of  the  exeontiye 
oommittee  of  the  college  P — That  ia  so. 

6902.  And  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Sheffield  Technical  School  F 
—Tea. 

6903.  Do  you  wish  to  give  us,  upon  the  questions  we  have  to  investi- 
gate, the  opinions  of  the  Association  of  School  Boards,  or  your  own 
private  opinions,  or  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  in  your  evidence  to 

'  distinguish  between  that  which  you  say  in  your  representative  capacity 
and  thAt  which  you  would  wish  to  add  in  your  individual  capacity  P— I  am 
here  aa  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Association  of  School  Boards,  «ad 
wish  to  put  before  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  views  of  that  AssociatiaD 
in  reference  to  certain  matters  into  which  you  are  inquiring.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  wish  particularly  to  obtrude  my  own  views. 

6904.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  there  sxre  probably  questions  we 
should  wish  to  put  to  you  upon  which  you  would  not  feel  empowered 
to  offer  the  opinions  of  the  AssbciAtion,  but  might  give  us  opinions  of  your 
own.  In  that  case  will  you  please  state  when  you  are  giving  the  views  of 
the  Association  and  when  you  are  giving  your  own  individual  opinion  P — 
I  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

SHBFtiBLD  6905.  Your  Sheffield  School  Board  has  interested  itself  not  only  in 

^^"^NTRAi"^  *  elementary  but  also  in  Secondary  Education  P— It  has. 

ScHoof  6906.  Will  you  tell  U3  what  it  has  done  on  behalf  of  what  is  practically 

Secondary  Education  P — It  has  established  a  central  higher  school,  to 
which  are  drafted  the  children  from  the  upper  standards  of  the  ordinary 
public  elementary  schools,  for  a  mora  advanced  education  than  would  be 
possible  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

6907.  By  *'  higher  school,"  do  you  mean  what  we  have  had  commonly 
described  as  a  higher  grade  elementary  school  P — It  is  a  school  of  that 
type.  We  prefer  not  to  call  it  '^  higher  grade  "  ;  we  have  always  refrained 
from  using  that  term. 

6908.  I  am  not  insisting  on  the  word,  but  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  the 
same  thing  which  has  generally  been  called  by  the  witnesses  a  higher 
grade  elementary  school  P — ^It  is. 

6909.  But  the  instruction  given  in  it  is  secondary  P — Quite  so. 

6910.  Will  you  tell  us  what  are  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  your 
central  higher  board  school  P — I  will  put  in  a  statement  showing  the 
subjects  taught.     The  work  at  present  begins  ixith  that  of  Standard  YI. 

Statement  of  Subjects  taught  in  the  Vabious  Classes  of  the 

GekTJRAL    HlGHEB  SCHOOL. 
BOTS. 

Siatidard  VI.  {Two  Sections.)— Tht  Code  subjects,  including  French 
and  algebra  ;  drawing ;  scripture. 

Standard  VII.  (Four  Section8)—The  Code  subjects,  including  French 
and  algebra ;  drawing ;  machine  construction  and  drawing ;  inorganic 
chemistry  (theoretical  and  practical) ;  scripture. 

Kx.'Sfaiidard  VII.  Ist  year.  {Commercial  Section.)— Fxench ;  Germah ; 
book-keeping  ;  shorthand ;  draxnng ;  English ;  mathematics ;  one  half  take 
machine  construction  and  drawing  and  the  other  half  take  chemistry ;  a  few 
take  Latin ;  scripture. 
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Sae.-Sfandard  VII.  Ist  year.  {Science  SecHon,) — ^Mathemafcios ;  nuushine 
eonslraction  and  drawing ;  inoiganie  ohemisfary  (tiieoTetioal  and  praotioal)  ■ 
pEaetioal  plane  and  solid  geomaliy;  magnetiam  and  eleolricity;  mannal 
inabmction  ;  drawing ;  Engfish ;  Bcriptnre. 

.  JBg.'8tandard  VIL  2nd  and  3n2  jfcar. — ^Mathamatica ;  machine  ocm- 
stroction  and  drawing;  inoiganie  ohemiaby  (theoretical and  pEaotioal); 
pZBciiaal  plane  and  solid  geomeliy ;  theoretiad  meohanios ;  aoonstios,  light 
and  heat ;  mannal  instruction ;  drawing ;  English ;  Frezich ;  a  few  take 
liatin ;  scriptare. 

Girls. 

Skmdard  VL — ^The  Code  subjects,  including  domestie  economy,  needle- 
wock«  eookery,  and  French  ;  drawing ;  soriptaze. 

Standard  VIL  (Hires  Sections, )— The  Code  subjects,  including  domestic 
economy,  needlework,  cookery,  and  French ;  drawing ;  animal  physiology ; 
scriptnie. 

Ex.- Standard  VIL  Section  C. — Domestic  economy ;  needlework ; 
azjifametic ;  Wngliah :  geography  ;  history  ;  French ;  drawing ;  scripture. 

Ex.'Standard  VIL  1st  year.  Section  B. — Domestic  economy ;  needle- 
irork  ;  arithmetic ;  English  ;  geography ;  history ;  animal  physiology ; 
French ;  drawing ;  Ecriptare. 

Ex^'Standard  VIL  2nd  and  ^rd  year.  Section  A. — Domestic  economy ; 
needlework ;  arithmetic ;  English  ;  geography ;  history  ;  animal  physiology ; 
hygiene ;  French  ;  drawing ;  scripture. 

691 L  Does  the  central  higher  school  have  a.  distinctly  soientiflo  and 
technical  character,  or  is  it  intended  to  give  gmieral  Secondary  Education  ? 
— ^Tthas  devoted  itself  more  especially  to  the  scientific  side  of  the  education, 
but  we  do  cuLtiyate  the  literary  subjects,  and  it  gives  really  a  pretty  full 
Secondary  Education. 

6912.  What  are  the  fees?— We  have  no  fees. 

6913l  Is  it  entirely  free  P — ^Tes,  it  is  entirely  free. 

6914.  ^  What  are  the  ages  of  the  puplLs  P — ^Ther  begin  with  the  work  of 
the  Sixth  Standard,  and  the  age  on  admission  will  vary  from  10  to,  say,  13 
or  more. 

6915.  How  long  do  they  remam  p — Some  up  to  the  ages  of  16  or  17,  but 
not  a  large  number. 

6916.  And  no  fees  are  charged  to  any  of  the  boys  at  all  P — ^No. 

6917.  Nor  to  the  girls  ?— No. 

6918.  The  number  of  boys  is  larger  than  that  of  girls,  I  presume  P— 
There  are  now  about  100  more  boys  than  girls. 

6919.  You  are  aware  that  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  divided 
the  secondary  sdiools  that  they  prox>osed  to  establish  into  three  classes : 
first  grade,  second  grade,  and  third  grade,  and  they  considered  that  the 
boys  would  leave  the  third  grade  school  at  about  14,  the  second  grade 
school  about  16,  and  the  first  grade  school  at  about  18  P— Yes,  I  am  aware 
of  that  dassificatiOD. 

6920.  Then  if  your  pupils  leave  this  central  high  school  as  late  as  17, 
the  school  itself  would  rather  coErrespond,  at  least  in  its  upper  half,  with 
what  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  caUed  the  second  or  even  the 
first  grade  school  P — 1  should  think  a  second  grade  school,  but  it  does  not 
quite  admit  of  the  description. 

6921.  It  does  not  quite  admit  of  the  description,  I  suppose,  because  the 
education,  even  among  the  older  boys,  is  not  directed  to  preparation  for 
the  universities  ? — That  is  so. 
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692X  It  lias  a  strongly  scientifio  tendenoy  P — ^Yes,  I  am  afraid  we  have 
bQfBn  led  to  cultiyate  the  soieiioes  for  financial  reasons,  but  it  has  been  fcdt 
thai  it  is  yery  desirable  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  literaiy  subjects,  and 
to  encourage  a  wider  culture. 

6923.  What  are  the  financial  reasons  ? — That  we  have  been  able  to  earn 
large  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  science  and  art,  and 
there  are  no  equivalent  grants  for  the  modem  languages  and  literature  to 
be  earned  in  respect  of  children  beyond  the  Standards. 

6924.  Then  is  it  chiefly  by  means  of  the>  science  and  art  grants  that  you 
are  able  to  maintain  the  school  without  charge  to  the  pupils  P — Well,  we 
had  a  charge  np  to  the  time  of  the  Free  Education  Act,  but,  of  course,  the 
grants  have  been  of  great  help  in  maintaining  the  school.  They  have 
prevented  a  larger  draft  from  the  rates. 

6925.  But  now  under  the  Free  Education  Act  you  do  not  get  any 
Government  grant  from  the  Education  Department  in  respect  of  pupils 
beyond  the  Seventh  Standard  P — That  is  so. 

6926.  Therefore,  as  far  as  pupils  beyond  the  Seventh  Standard  are  con- 
cerned, they  conBtitute,  I  suppose,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils.  Is 
that  so  P — ^Nearly  half,  I  should  think. 

6927.  You  are  obliged  to  rely  partly  upon  the  science  and  art  grants  and 
partly  upon  what  you  take  out  of  the  rates  p — That  is  so. 

6928.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  comes  from  the  science  and  art  grants 
and  how  much  comes  from  the  rates  P — Last  year  the  figures  were 
785L  11«.  id.  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  1,5261.  5«.  9d. 
from  the  rates.  There  was  also  6912^  1^.  Od,  from  the  Education 
Department  on  account  of  pupils  in  Standards  VL  and  YII. 

6929.  Have  any  objections  been  raised  by  the  ratepayers  to  taking 
money  out  of  the  rates  for  pupils  beyond  the  Seventh  Standard? — 
None. 

6930.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  question  as  to  your  legal  power 
to  apply  money  out  of  the  rates  to  the  education  of  pupils  beyond  the 
Seventh  Standard? — ^I  do.  The  powers  of  a  school  board  are  not  very 
clearly  defined,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  board  stepped  in  to  do  a  work 
which  was  urgently  required  and  which  could  be  done  in  no  other  way.  It 
might  be  convenient,  perhaps,  if  I  just  described  the  state  of  Secondary 
Education  in  Sheffield  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  this  scheme  for  the 
school. 

State  op  6931.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  wQl  describe  it  P — ^When  a  proposal  to 

Sbcohdabt     provide  a  central  higher  school  was  being  framed,  there  was  a  deplorable 

^MTOBLD  ^    dearth  of  suitable  instruction  in  sciences  directly  bearing  upon  the  indus- 

WHEH  Cbittbal  trics  of  the  district,'  and  the  provision  for  Secondaiy  Education  was  limited 

HieHBB        to  a  Royal  Grammar  School  (which  had  an  attendance  of  150  boys  during 

MTABLiB^o.    ^**  most  prospcrous  days,  and  a  staff  consisting  of  one  headmaster,  one 

second  master,  and  one  junior  assistant).    There  was  a  proprietary  school, 

a  semi-private  collegiate  school,  and  several  small  private  schools. 

6932.  Was  there  no  considerable  private  school  ? — No,  there  were  several 
small  and  good  schools  of,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  type, 

.  6933.  And  I  suppose  rather  intended  for  pupils  belonging  to  the 
wealthier  class  P — Quite  so.  The  Bo^al  Grammar  School  had  then  an 
endowment  of  300Z.  a  year,  and  a  certain  number  of  scholars  were  admitted 
free  or  at  reduced  fees.  The  ordinary  fee  was  about  5  guineas  a  year,  and 
the  instruction  as  efficient  as  could  possibly  be  expected  with  so  small  a' 
staff, 

6934.  Was  the  instruction  of  the  grammar  school  directed  to  what  may 
be  called  chiefly  classical  subjects  and  to  prepare  for  the  universities,  or 
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mm  it  of  a  m<»e  modem  mod  commercial  type  P— It  was  more  of  a  oom- 
maraial  ecliool,  I  thiiik.  The  Wealej  GoUege  vaa  a  proprietaiy  achool  and 
had  a  namber  of  boazdera  and  abont  180  day  Bcholars.  It  was  a  very  good 
achool  and  ma  doing  y&j  good  work.  They  wonld  pay  fees  ranging  from 
about  9  gomeaa  to  15  gnineas  per  annum,  and  then  at  the  collegiate  school 
the  fees  were  aimiiar.  The  collegiate  school  was  originally  a  proprietary 
school  but  had  become  private  property,  and  the  premises  were  eventually 
acquired  by  the  trustees  of  the  Boyal  Orammar  School  under  a  new  scheme 
dated  June  29th,  1888.  After  the  transference  the  staff  was  augmented, 
and  now  ecmasis  of  a  headmaster  and  nine  others,  besides  mitkig  mantom 
for  flpecial  snbjeots. 

6935.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  grammar  school? — ^Yes,  of  the 
grammar  school  In  Januaj^^  1894  the  Boyal  Grammar  School  had  162 
pupils  on  the  books ;  the  endowment  has  now  increased  in  value  to  662Z. 
per  annum  ;  there  are  scholarships  offered  by  the  town  trustees  to  the 
value  of  150^  per  annum,  and  the  city  council  of  Sheffield  last  year  gave  a 
giant  of  600^ 

6936.  Was  that  an  occasional  grant,  or  is  it  intended  to  be  an  annual 
grant  ? — ^I  beHeve  it  is  intended  to  be  an  annual  grant,  but  the  council  has 
not  committed  itself  beyond  the  grant  for  the  year. 

6937.  Has  the  council  any  representation  upon  the  governing  body  of 
the  grammar  school  P — ^It  has. 

6938.  What  representation  has  it  ? — There  are  three  elected  by  the 
County  Council  under  the  new  scheme,  and  two  others  are  elected  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Act.  The  greater  portion  of  this  6002.,  however, 
was  originally  required  for  improving  the  s<mool  premises,  and  I  believe 
that  the  school  ought  now  to  have  spent  upon  it  some  thousands  of 
pounds,  probably  some  2,0002.  or  3,0002.  at  least,  to  render  its  equipment 
complete,  or  anything  like  approaching  modem  requirements. 

6939.  Was  this  grant  of  6002.  given  out  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Fund 
aft  the  disposal  of  the  coimcil  ? — It  was.  That  is,  the  council  deals  with 
the  money  under  the  Local  Customs  and  Excise  Act,  and  it  also  levies  a 
small  rate  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act. 

6940.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  the  rate  is  that  it  levies  ? — This 
year  the  city  council  recommended  votes  in  aid  of  technical  instructicm  in 
Sheffield.  The  sum  to  be  received  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Act  for  the  year  was  estimated  at  5,4002.  There  was  a  bahmoe 
in  hand  applicable  to  grants  in  aid  of  5002.,  and  a  sum  was  raised  by  a 
rate  under  tiie  Technical  Instruction  Act  amounting  to  1,0652. ;  that  would 
be  about  a  farthing  rate. 

6941.  {Mr.  Ooekbum.)  What  does  a  penny  produce  in  Sheffield  ? — About 
4,8502. 

6942.  (Chairman,)  Will  you  now  pursue  the  account  you  were  going  to 
give  us  ? — ^I  have  handed  in  a  paper  this  morning  showing  the  population 
of  Sheffield  in  1871  and  1891,  and  showing  also  the  number  of  students 
under  instruction  in  science  classes  recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  when  the  school  board  began  its  operations ;  the  number  . 
under  instruction  in  1874',  and  during  the  last  year;  also  the  numbers 
under  instruction  in  the  subjects  mentioned  at  the  central  higher  board 
school  alone  in  1893.  I  just  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  science  teaching,  and  what  a  large  share 
the  central  higher  school  has  borne  in.  this  work. 

The  popuUtion  of  Sheffield  was  239,947  in  1871  and  324,240  in  1891. 
The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  number  of  students  under  instruction 
in  science  classes  recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  when 
the  school  board  began  its  operations ;  the  number  under  inetruction  in 
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1874  and  during  last  jear:    also  the  nnmben  under  inBtraction  in  the 
sabjecto  mentioned  at  the  Central  Higher  Board  School  alone  in  1893 :— 


4 

Central 
Higher 

1871. 

1874. 

1893. 

School  only. 
1393. 

Geometry             -            -            - 

28 

17 

708 

320 

Machine  construction  and  drawing 

34 

30 

755 

480 

Building    construction    or    nayad 

architecture       -            -            - 

2 

3* 

80* 

50* 

Mathematics  : 

I..  U.,  and  III. 

57 

55 

501 

270 

IV.  and  V.   - 

— - 

— 

28 

2 

VI.  and  VII. 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Theoretical  mechanics 

1 

— 

185t 

120t 

Inorgaoic  chemistrj : 

Theoretical  -           -           - 

156 

54 

602 

450 

Practical       -            •            - 

574 

450 

Organic  chemistry  : 

Theoretical  -            -            - 

38 

20 

20 

Practical       -            -            - 

nil. 



20 

20 

Metallurgy  : 

Theoretical  -            -            - 

51 

— 

— .^ 

Practical       -           -            - 

^■^ 

~ 

85 

— 

Physical  geography 

46 

86 

— 

— 

Physiography      -            -            - 



^"~ 

314 

174 

Applied  mechanics 

-— 

— 

180 

80 

^und,  light,  and  heat     - 



26 

105 

75 

Heat  (A.  &  H.)  -            -. 



.  — 

20 

— 

Magnetism  and  electricity 



11 

135 

75 

Geology  .           -           -           - 



^naw 

27 

12 

Physiology           -            -            - 

— ' 



280 

120 

Steam       -            -            -            - 





120 

50 

Botany     -            -            -            - 





68 

68 

Mining     -           -            -           - 



50 

— . 

Agriculture          -            -            - 





80 

— 

Hygiene  -            -            .            - 

140 

80 

*  Building  conttruction  only. 


f  Solids  and  fluids. 


6943.  This  paper  does  not  seem  to  contain  the  total  number  of  pnpils 
in  the  central  higher  board  school  p — No,  but  I  will  supply  that. 

6944.  Can  you  tell  us  roughly  offhand  P — ^About  a  thousand.  For  many 
years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  central  higher  school  there  was 
no  public  institution  of  any  kind  with  a  laboratory  in  which  practical 
chemistry  could  be  efficiently  taught,  and  the  number  of  persons  availing 
themselves  of  the  limited  means  of  instruction  in  machine  drawing  and 
construction,  and  other  sciences  immediately  applicable  to  local  manu- 
factures} was,  as  already  shown,  lamentably  small. 

6945.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  no  school  with  a  chemical  laboratory 
in  Sheffield  before  the  formation  of  the  central  higher  school  P — ^That  was 
so.  There  had  been  a  laboratory  for  metallurgy  and  chemistry  at  the 
collegiate  school  some  years  before,  but  it  had  fallen  into  disuse.  There 
had  been  a  small  class  for  practical  chemistry,  and  a  laboratory  for  10  or 
12  students  established  by  a  private  professional  man,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  framing  of  the  scheme  for  a  central  higher  school  there  was  absolutely 
no  provision  in  any  public  institution  for  practical  work  in  chemistry. 
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6946.  The  Fiiih  College  bad  not  then  been  founded  P^No.  Sheffield 
has  now  ftlao  a  very  fully  equipped  and  very  sucoeflsf  ol  technical  school 
with  metallnr^oal  laboiatorieB  and  flteel-making  plant,  equalled  probably 
by  no  aimilar  institution ;  but  this  has  all  arisen  since. 

6947.  Is  that  supported  out  of  the  technical  instruction  grants,  and,  if 
so,  by  whom  P — ^Yes,  the  city  council  gave  this  year  8,720Z. 

6948.  Out  of  this  technical  instruction  money  P — ^Yes. 

69^.  Towards  this  technical  school?— Yes,  towards  this  teohnieal 
school,  and  it  is  doing  very  splendid  work.  They  have  a  complete 
Biemena'  plant  for  steik-making,  and  the  work  for  iron  and  steel  is 
probably  unequalled. 

6960-1.  Is  it  governed  by  the  town  council  P— The  goyemment  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  repreeentatiTes  of  the  city  council,  but  the  original 
promoterB  are  also  strongly  represented.  The  council  consists  lugiSj  of 
membeiB  of  the  city  council  who  were  elected  for  the  purpose  by  the 
t<wi^nif!ftl  instruction  committee  of  the  council,  but  the  original  promoters 
hare  also  a  share  in  the  management.  Sir  Frederick  Blappin  and  others, 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  council,  take  great  interest  in  the  work. 
We  have  now  also  a  most  efficient  high  school  for  girls,  and  educational 
progress  generally  in  Sheffield  has  been  very  marked  since  the  early  period 
to  which  I  have  reverted. 

6952.  Is  this  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Qirls'  Public  Day  School  (Com- 
pany P— It  ia^  and  a  very  good  one.  We  are  very  proud  of  it,  and  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  The  school  board  spent 
5^0001.  on  its  central  higher  school,  and  I  believe  no  objection  whatever 
was  raised  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers.  New  laboratories,  lecture-rooms, 
and  workshops  are  now  being  added  at  a  cost  of  about  29,000;. 

6953.  Is  thaib  29,000/.  being  taken  out  oi  the  rates  P~It  is  being 
borrowed. 

6954.  But  then  it  is  being  paid  (^  by  a  sinking  fund,  I  suppose  P — 
It  is. 

6955.  And  the  interest  on  the  loan  is  being  paid  out  of  the  rates  P — It 
is.  I  believe  the  scheme  for  onr  school  was  t>erhaps  the  first,  and  we 
scarcely  daxed  to  think  of  providing  laboratories  at  the  outset.  We  bad 
considerable  encouragement  given  us  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  afterwards  by 
Loord  Sandon,  but  in  those  early  days  we  did  not  dare  to  put  a' laboratory 
in  tiie  fore  ^nt  of  our  scheme,  and  for  some  years  we  carried  on  the 
work  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  I  think  Sir  Henry  Boecoe  will 
remember  that  we  did  it  under  considerable  disadvantages,  and  he  was 
not  very  well  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  I  shoold  like  to  explain  that 
the  B^ool  sends  forward  each  year  some  of  its  pupils  to  Firth  OoUege  and 
the  technical  schooL  One  boy  was  passed  on  last  year  after  gaining  the 
highest  place  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  London  Matriculation 
Examination.  Several  have  obtained,  in  open  competitions,  scholare^ps 
or  studentships  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  and  the  Boyal  School  of 
Mines.  A  considerable  number,  particularly  of  the  girls,  leave  to  become 
pupil  teachers,  after  receiving  a  far  better  preparation  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible ;  while  it  is  also  gratifying  to  note  the  number 
of  boys  who  turn  their  superior  knowledge  to  good  practioAl  account  in 
the  manufactories.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  boys  really 
go  into  useful  careers  in  large  works.  The  adaptation  of  the  school  to  the 
growing  neeesoty  of  the  time  by  a  popularly  elected  body  in  close  touch 
with  the  people  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
success  ot  the  experiment,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  work  done  by 
school  boards  in  large  towns  generally  has  been  such  as  to  jnstdf y  the 
assumption  that  educational  bofuxls,  as  we  are  now  suggesting,  may  safely 
be  entrusted  with  very  fuU  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  extension  of 
Secondary  Education. 

6956.  What  becomes  of  the  boys  of  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes  in 
Bheffieid  who  do  not  go  to  the  grammar  school  or  to  the  public  and  other 
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boarding  nohools  at  a  distance  P — Of  course  only  a  small  proportion  can 
be  receiyed  in  the  grammar  school,  and  some  of  onr  city  oooncillors  and 
others  have  sent  their  boys  to  the  central  higher  school. 

6957.  Do  you  mean  that  the  buildings  of  the  grammar  school  are  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  larger  number  than  those  who  are  now  there  ? 
— I  dare  say  they  could  accommodate  more. 

6958.  That  brings  me  to  the  question,  Why  do  they  not  go  to  the 
grammar  school  F  Why  is  the  grammar  school  not  full  P— That  I  cannot 
say. 

6959.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  school  boanl  that  they  might  endeavour 
to  develop  the  grammar  school  and  to  make  a  great  central  secondary 
school  of  it,  instead  of  devoting  all  their  efforts  to  the  central  higher 
school  P — I  am  afraid  we  should  have  been  at  once  ruled  out  of  order. 

6960.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  to  make  overtures  to  the  governors  of  that 
school  that  they  should  get  a  new  scheme,  under  which  the  school  board 
i^ould  have  a  right  to  be  represented  on  the  governing  body  of  the  grammar 
school,  and  devote  the  eflbits  which  it  is  maJdng  on  behalf  of  S^x>ndar^ 
Education  larg^y  to  the  increase  and  development  of  the  grammar  school, 
as  well  as  to  the  creation  of  a  new  secondary  school  of  its  own  p — Do  you 
mean  without  any  g^rant  from  the  rates  P   ' 

6961.  My  question  does  not  include  that  point.  I  want  it  apart  from 
that  point.  I  will  come  to  the  question  of  the  rates  presently  P— I  do  not 
think  it  occurred  to  the  school  ooard  to  take  any  steps  of  that  sort.  Of 
course  some  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  were  greatly  interested 
in  the  grammar  school,  and  no  doubt  bore  their  share  of  the  responsibility 
in  securing  a  new  scheme. 

6962.  The  grammar  school,  as  you  describe  it,  with  only  160  pupils,  is 
surely  very  far  from  having  the  position  in  Sheffield  wMoh  one  might 
expect,  considering  the  popi^tion  of  the  town  P — That  is  so,  and  it  ought 
to  be  made  more  attractive ;  it  ought  to  be  better  equipped,  and  it  really 
is  too  small  altogether  for  so  large  a  town. 

6963.  If  the  board  had  been  responsible  for  its  management,  do  you 
think  they  would  have  deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  develop  it  as  the  upper 
secondary  school,  and  their  central  school  as  a  species  of  secondary 
school  for  those  who  would  leave  at  an  earlier  age  P — That  might 
be  so,  but  I  imagine  that  we  should  have  rather  devoted  our  attention  then 
to  improving  the  grammar  school  ad  a  classical  school,  and  dealing  with 
the  techniciS  work  at  our  central  higher  school,  as  we  do  at  present. 

6964.  You  mean,  then,  fchat  the  two  schools  would  be,  so  to  speak,  abreast 
as  respects  the  age  of  their  pupils  and  the  quality  of  instruction,  but  one 
would  have  more  of  a  literary  character  and  the  other  more  of  a  scientific 
character  P— Yes  ;  and  I  think  probably  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  school 
would  remain  till  a  later  age,  and  many  of  them  would  aim  at  going 
forward  to  the  universities. 

6965.  At  present  do  many  go  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  univend* 
ties  P — ^Not  a  large  number. 

6966.  You  cannot  tell  me  how  many  P — ^Last  year  two  pupils  went  to  the 
university  ;  but  this  year  five  or  six  may  go,  though  some  of  them  may 
first  take  a  course  at  Firth  College.  The  age  for  leaving  the  grammar 
school  is  from  18  to  19. 

School  Board  6967.  I  understand  your  view  to  be  that  the  school  board  ought  to  be 
BBCON8TITUTBD  the  gencml  educational  authority  for  the  whole  town,  with  the  charge  of 
*J5S2JSSv^L»  Secondary  as  w^l  aa  Elemental  Education  ?-- We  say  the  school  board 
PRiMiiBY  AND    re-coustituted  and  re-named. 

EDucATfoif  Tit       6968.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  there  is  a  need  for  a  central  educational 
Sheffield,      authority  for  the  whole  town,  but  you  would  constitute  that  authority 
somewhat  differently  from  the  present  school  board  ? — ^Yes. 

6969.  What  difference  would  there  be  P— Although  mj  school  board  has 
expressed  no  opinion,  I  think  I  may  myself  say  that  I  think  the  cumulative 
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Tote  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  assooiation. 
The  aBSOciation  of  sohool  boards  undoubtedly  pronounced  in  f ayotir  of  that 
policy. 

0970.  That  is  your  o\rn  private  opinion  also  ?— It  is. 

6971.  What  other  changes  besides  the  abolition  of  the  cumulative  vote 
would  you  suggest  ? — With  regard  to  the  large  towns  I  should  like  to  see 
a  somewhat  larger  board,  and  with  power  of  co-optation,  so  as  to  include 
educational  experts  who  might  not  be  elected  in  the  ordinary  way. 

6972.  You  are  aware  that  two  objections  have  been  made  to  the  giving 
to  a  school  board  of  general  jurisdiction  over  education  within  the  area  of 
its  town.  The  first  is  that  there  is  no  certainty  that  persons  will  be 
chosen  who  possess  the  edacational  Imowledge  necessary  for  the  control  of 
secondary  schools ;  and  the  second  is  that  as  the  primary  business  of  a 
school  board  has  been  the  conduct  of  elementary  education,  it  may  be  apt 
to  look  at  Secondary  Edueation  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
and  habits  which  had  been  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
elementazy  education.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  what  value,  if 
any, is  to  be  attached  to  those  suggestions? — ^I  think  under  such  con- 
ditions as  we  desire  to  see  the  probability  is  that  very  suitable  men  would 
be  chosen  by  the  people  to  deal  with  the  whole  fiela  of  education,  and  it 
would  give  a  much  greater  chance  than  exists  now  in  the  election  of,  say, 
county  councils  or  any  other  public  body  charged  with  all  sorts  of  duties, 
some  of  which  are  very  incongruous. 

6973.  Would  you  expect  to  see  citizens  who  do  not  offer  themselves  at 
present,  offer  themselves  for  election  P — I  should.  I  think  it  would  improve 
the  personnel  of  the  sohool  boiirds  generally,  and  that  we  should  have  men 
devoting  themselves  both  to  elementary  and  Secondary  Education  who 
would  do  great  service  to  the  State.  ^ 

6974.  Would  you  conceive  that  the  difficulty,  if  there  be  any  difficulty, 
would  also  be  partly  met  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
co-optation? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  consider  the  work  of 
elementazy  education  quite  as  noble  as  that  of  Secondary  Education,  and  it 
is  quite  as  important  that  our  best  men  should  be  engaged  in  tlie  work  of 
supervising  the  education  of  the  people. 

6975.  I  do  not  understand  those  from  whom  that  objection  has  proceeded 
to  disparage  either  the  importance  or  the  dignity  of  tiie  work  of  providing 
for  elementary  education,  but  merely  to  think  that  it  is  not  quite  the 
same  kind  of  thing  as  secondary.  Many  people  would  think  that  the 
eonduct  of  elementary  education  was  even  more  important ;  but  that  is 
not  quite  the  point  of  the  objection.  The  point  of  the  objection  is  the 
persons  who  are  to  supervise  elementary  education  may  not  themselves 
need  to  possess  exactly  the  same  educational  qualifications  as  are  required 
in  the  persons  who  are  to  supervise  Secondary  Education  F — That  may  be  so, 
but  I  strongly  urge  that  we  want  the  very  best  men  and  women  to  attend 
to  the  work  of  education  as  a  whole,  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
down  the  quality  of  our  school  boards  and  relegatei  the  men  who  should 
be  doing  the  work  of  education  to  this  superior  work  only. 

6976.  No  educationalist  would  differ  from  you  in  that  view.  The 
objection  which  I  was  stating  to  you  merely  proceeded  on  the  hypothesis 
that  people  were  not  educated  up  to  the  level  of  thinking  so  ? — The  sooner 
they  get  their  education  the  better. 

6977.  Then  do  you  think  there  is  any  force  in  the  other  objection  which 
has  been  made,  namely,  that  a  school  board  haviug  as  its  primarv  dutv 
the  conduct  of  elementary  education  might  be  too  apt  to  deal  with 
Secondary  Education  on  the  same  principles  and  in  the  same  way  P — I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  mudb  danger  of  that.  What  we  very  much  need 
is  co-ordination,  and  I  think  the  whole  system  would  work  so  much  better 
and  so  much  more  ecbnomically  if  the  whole  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  body. 
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6978.  Perhaps  you  Would  Bay  that  you  think  the  oDnduct  of  Secondary 
Edncation  by  an  ednoatioual  antliority  would  re-aot  upon  the  largeaeBs  of 
its  views  in  the  matter  of  elementary  education  P — Decidedly. 

6979.  When  you  spoke  of  co-optation,  what  proportion  of  the  authority 
would  YOU  propose  to  haye  co-opted  P — I  have  not  formulated  any  opinion 
upon  that  subject,  further  than  this :  that  I  should  only  apply  the  power 
of  co-optation  sparingly.  I  think  as  a  rule  our  best  men  would  get  upon 
the  educational  board  by  election. 

6980.  How  large  is  the  school  board  nowp — ^It  has  15  members,  and 
that  is  the  usual  number  for  a  big  town.  It  is  the  largest  number  outside 
London. 

6981.  Do  you  think  that  is  about  the  right  sizo  p — ^I  think  I  should  have 
a  larger  number  of  members  than  15  if  you  embrace  the  whole  field  of 
work. 

6982.  Supposing  that  15  would  continue  to  be  the  number,  would  you 
think  five  too  many  to  add  by  co-optation  P — Yes. 

Relation  ok        6983.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  addition  by  the  town  council 

AuTHORiTT^To  ^^  ^  ccrtaiu  number  of  members  to  the  educational  authority,  at  least  so 

Towjr  CouyciL.  far  as  regarded  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  ? — I  do  not  at  present 

see  any  strong  objection  to  that ;  that  is,  that  the  educational  board  should 
be  the  authority  and  be  added  to  by  the  town  council  for  this  specific 
purpose. 

6984.  If  the  town  council  continued  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  technical 
instruction  grant,  would  it  not  claim  some  share  in  the  disposition  of  that 
money  P — No  doubt  it  would. 

6985.  And  might  not  that  claim  be  met  either  by  giving  them  the  power 
of  adding  members  to  the  educational  board,  or  by  creating  as  an 
educational  authority  for  Secondary  Education  a  body  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sdiool  board,  representatiTes  of  the  town  ooundl,  and 
persons  co-opted  P — My  own  feeling  is  that  a  composite  body  of  that  sort 
would  be  less  responsible  than  a  board  elected  for  the  purpose. 

6986.  And  perhaps  you  would  think  also  that  the  benefits  of  unity  of 
administration  over  all  education,  elementary  and  secondary,  which  you 
expect  from  the  constitution  of  a  central  educational  authority  might  be 
lost  P— Tes. 

6987.  So  that  on  the  whole  your  view  rather  is  to  have  the  school  board 
turned  into  a  central  educational  authority  P — Quite  so. 

■  • 

6988.  Then  how  would  you  deal  with  the  case  of  the  town  ooundl  in 
respect  of  its  grants  of  toclmical  instruction  money  P — ^I  think  all  that  money 
Bh<ndd  be  in  the  hands  of  the  educational  authority. 

6989.  Then  you  would  either  have  it  paid  over  direct  by  the  national 
exchequer  to  the  school  board,  or  else  you  would  require  the  town  council 
to  pay  it  over  when  received  ? — Yes,  as  it  does  now  the  school  rate. 

6990.  Would  you  not  expect  opposition  from  the  town  council  p — I  do 
not  know.  I  should  think  very  probably  there  would  be  very  great 
opposition.  When  once  a  public  body  has  come  to  be  in  receipt  of .  large 
sums  of  money  in  this  way  it  is  very  loth  to  give  them  up.  I  quite  foresee 
the  difficrQty. 

|t  6991.  Then  how  would  you  meet  the  difficulty  that  the  town  council 
already  has  got  this  great  technical  school  which  you  were  describing. 
How  would  you  prevent  overlapping  or  needless  competition  between  the 
town  council  school  and  the  school  under  the  control  of  the  school  board  P 
— Do  you  mean  the  higher  technical  school  ? 

fi,6992,  I  mean  the  one  that  the  toT«p  council  administers  P — ^I  think  there 
is  no  danger  of  that.  There  is  overlapping,  and  there  will  always  be 
overlapping  both  with  regard  to  Secondary  Education  and  distinctively 
technicfld  teaching. 
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6998.  By  overlapping  I  mean  a  ceitain  amount  of  waste  arising  2rom  the 
laet  that  snbjeota  are  taaght  in  two  institntions  which  might  faiilj  well  be 
taught  in  one  ? — Overlapping  does  not  necessarily  imply  waste. 

6994.  Not  necessarily,  but  it  may  P— Yes,  it  may. 

6995.  In  this  particolar  ease  do  yon  think  it  does  or  not  ? — ^No,  I  do  nol 
think  it  does.  My  ideal  of  an  educational  system  is  that  from  the  primary 
school  we  shonld  remove  the  pupil  who  is  to  have  his  education  extended 
at  a  suitable  age,  so  as  to  best  suit  his  purpose ;  and  that  from  the  central 
higher  school  we  should  pass  on  our  pupils  to  the  Firth  College  and  the 
te<dmioal  school  whenever  it  is  to  their  best  interests  to  send  them  forward* 
I  would  not  keep  them  a  moment  longer  than  would  conduce  to  the  interests 
of  the  pupil.  But,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  technical  sdioolagreat  deal 
of  the  teaching  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  central  higher  school ;  in 
fact,  ihey  have  now  a  junior  department  in  which  they  are  preparing  pupils 
for  the  day  classes  or  the  evening  classes,  in  which  they  will  take  we  more 
advanced  work.  • 

6996.  But  would  not  the  useful  co-operation  of  all  these  schools  be 
promoted  and  the  public  money  applied  to  the  best  advantage  if  they  were 
under  one  administration  ? — ^Exactly.      That  is  our  very  strong  contention. 

6997.  Then  do  you  not  see  a  difficulty  in  having  part  of  the  technical 
instruction  of  the  town  under  the  control  of  the  town  coundUl  and  another 
part  under  the  control  of  the  school  board  ? — I  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
with  regard  to  such  institutions  as  the  Higher  Technical  School  and  FirUi 
Goll^pe. 

6996.  Firth  College  may  perhaps  be  in  a  different  category,  but  will 

C  explain  why  you  think  that  the  Higher  Technical  School  might  not 
eftt  by  being  under  the  same  administration  as  the  other  institutions 
for  technical  instruction  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  not 
benefit  from  being  under  the  same  administration. 

6999.  There  are  a  number  of  secondary  schools  in  Sheffield,  besides  this 
town  council  technical  school,  which  receive  aid  out  of  tibe  technical 
instruction  grsnis,  are  there  not  P — Yes. 

7000.  The  Church  Institute  P — The  Church  Institute  is  an  evening  school. 

7001.  Part  of  the  grammar  school  grant  is  applied  to  technical  instruction^ 
is  it  not  P — It  has  been  so  hitherto. 

7002.  {Mr.  Hobhou8e.)  I  understand  that  the  city  council  make  a  certain 
contribntion  to  the  school  board  in  aid  of  evening  continuation  schools  P — 


7008.  Was  that  done  by  arrangement  between  the  two  authorities  P — 
Yes.  They  make  a  condition  that  three-fourths  of  the  amount  they  g^ve  to 
us  diaU  be  applied  to  making  evening  science  and  art  or  continuation 
schools  attractive  by  means  that  we  cannot ,  provide  out  of  the  school 
rate. 

7004.  And  you  accepted  it  on  those  terms  P— -We  accepted  it  hesitatingly 
oji  those  terms.  / 

7005.  Will  you  explain  why  you  hesitated  to  take  it  P— There  has  been 
no  definition  as  to  how  far  the  powers  of  the  school  board  do  extend.  We 
really  did  not  care  to  admit  that  we  had  been  doing  anything  either  illegal 
or  by  any  stretch  of  our  power. 

7006.  May  I  take  it  that  you  did  not  quite  assent  to  the  view  that  the 
statutory  jiowers  of  the  city  council  in  respect  of  the  application  of  this 
money  were  wider  than  your  powers  p— That  is  so.  We  should  have 
preferred  to  take  the  money  without  any  condition. 

7007.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  a  central  educational  authority  to  be 
oonstituted  for  your  own  town,  would  you  not  think  that  Firth  College 
ought  to  be  represented  upon  it  P — I  should  see  no  objection. 

7008.  What  do  you  consider  the  relations  ought  to  be  of  such  a  central 
educational  authority  for  the  town  to  the  surrounding  districts,  or,  let  us 
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0ftj,  to  the  West  Biding.  Ought  there  to  be  any  relation  vhaterer  between 
the  educational  system  of  the  to^m  and  the  educational  system  of  the  West 
Biding  generally,  or  ought  the  town  to  be  entirely  independent  and 
disconnected  P — ^I  should  hope  to  see  each  district  doing  its  own  work  and 
I  would  have  the  district  large  enough  to  make  the  work  thoroughly  efficient 
and  sufficient. 

7009.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  Sheffield  ought  to  be  a  district  by 
itself  P— Yes. 

7010.  With  no  relation  to  the  West  Biding  outside  P-«Qnite  so,  although 
no  doubt  the  city  does  supply  some  amount  of  education  for  ohiidzen 
liTing  outside  the  limits  of  the  city. 

7011.  What  relation  oughfc  such  a  central  educational  authority  to  hold 
to  particular  schools  or  foundations  within  its  area — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  grammar  schools  p — ^I  think  it  should  be  represented  on  the  goyeming 
body,  as  indeed  it  is  already,  by  the  election  of  two  governors  under  the 
new  scheme.  * 

7012.  Two  school  board  governors  P — Yes. 

7013.  And  there  are  also  town  council  governors  ? — ^Yes. 

7014.  You  think  that  is  enough.  You  would  not  wish  to  bring  it  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  educational  authority  in  any  other  way  P — 
No.  I  should  expect  that  if  the  grammar  school  received  a  large  grant 
from  the  educational  authority  it  would  be  subject  to  some  control  by  a 
oentral  authority.     I  mean  inspection. 

7015.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  in  Sheffield  would  approve  the 
levying  of  a  rate  to  aid  the  grammar  school  P — Yes.  That,  I  think,  is 
shown  by  no  objection  whatever  being  raised  to  the  apportionment  of  a 
part  of  the  money  already  available. 

7016.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  feeling  that  it  was  a  little  hard 
upon  the  private  schools  of  the  town  that  rate-raised  moneys  should  be 
applied  to  the  grammar  school  P — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  very 
strong  feeling.  Of  coarse  there  would  be  some  soreness  on  the  part  of 
some  people. 

7017.  These  private  schools  at  present,  I  gather  from  you,  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important  P — They  are  not.  I  think  it  would  bo  likely  to  be 
exceedingly  popiUar  with  a  large  number  of  people  who  contribute  con- 
siderably to  the  rates  of  the  town.  Hitherto  they  have  had  no  share  in 
the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  education.  The  manu- 
facturer pays  largely  towards  the  rates,  and  gets  no  benefit  in  the  way 
of  the  education  of  his  own  family.  He  gets  the  benefit  in  the  improve- 
ment to  society  and  so  forth,  but  he  gets  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
education  rate  at  present,  whereas  his  timekeeper  or  his  coachman  geta 
everything  free. 

7018.  I  suppose  the  minor  manufacturers,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent, 
use  your  higher  central  school  P — ^Yes,  some  of  them. 

7019.  And  the  result  is  that  your  higher  central  school,  giving  its 
education  free,  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  that  has  prevented  the 
growth  of  private  schools  P — Well,  I  cannot  say  that  it  has. 

7020.  You  would  say  that,  perhaps,  because  you  do  not  think  there 
were  many  private  echools  even  before  it  existed  p — No. 

7021.  Has  there  been  any  difference  between  the  time  when  it  charged 
fees  and  the  time  since  it  has  given  up  charging  fees  P — ^There  has  been 
very  little  change  indeed.  The  same  class  of  children  attend,  and  the 
work  goes  on  as  before. 

7022.  But  it  is  largely  used  by  what  may  be  called  the  middle  classes  P — 
Yes.  There  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  children  from  the  artizan  classes, 
and  I  dare  say  some  of  ns  would  be  surprised  at  the  sacrifices  made  by 
parents  to  retain  their  children  at  school  under  the  conditions  which  are 
open  to  them  there. 
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7023.  But  moofc  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  artisan  dasaeB  would, 
I  assume,  leave  school  at  14  or  15  P — Some  of  them  remain  longer  than 
thftt,  espsoially  those  who  are  to  become  pnpil-teaohers.  Some  of  them 
are  retained  with  the  aid  of  scholarships. 

7024.  What  ntunber  of  scholarships  have  yon  P — We  hare  about  250{. 
a  year  to  dispense.  We  spend  a  portion  of  it  in  giving  not  more  than 
10  entrance  exhibitions. 

7025.  Of  what  value  ?— 5^  Then  we  have  scholarships  of  the  second 
order,  of  the  value  of  101.  a  year  for  two  years,  and  scholarships  of  the 
higher  order  which  carry  15/.  for  the  first  year,  20/.  for  the  second  year, 
and  252.  for  the  third  year. 

7026.  Are  these  scholarships  awarded  by  competition  P — ^Yes. 

7027.  With  any  regard  to  the  dreumstanoes  of  the  parents,  or  by  pure 
competition  irrespective  of  the  circumstances  P — It  is  pure  competition. 

7028.  That  is  to  say,  one  of  them  might  be  obtained  by  the  child  of  a 
parent  to  whom  the  money  was  no  great  object  ? — ^WeU,  it  is  so  sometimes. 

7029.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that .°— Yes,  and  the  children  of  the  poorer 
daases  get  their  share. 

7030.  Does  the  school  board  feel  that  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
money  goes  to  those  who  really  do  not  need  it  ?— Not  to  a  large  extent. 

7031.  To  some  extent  ?— To  some  extent  it  does. 

7032.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  you  should  make  an  inquirv  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  where  a 
boy  has  obtained  a  scholarohip  by  competition  and  his  parents  do  not  need 
it,  he  should  thereupon  waive  the  receipt  of  the  money  P— The  suggestion 
has  been  raised,  but  not  seriously. 

7033.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  Have  there  not  been  cases  in  which  the  parents  of 
scholarship  winners  being  in  comfortable  pecuniary  circumstances  them- 
selves have  accepted  the  honour  for  their  children,  but  have  foregone  the 
pecuniary  accompaniment  P — In  several  cases  the  scholarships  have  been 
won  and  the  parent  has  declined  for  one  reason  or  another  to  take  the 
money. 

7034.  {Chairman.)  From  what  source  does  the  250/.  come  P — ^These  are 
what  we  call  the  Lancasterian  scholarships.  The  old  Lancasterian 
school  was  carried  on  for  many  years  successfully  in  Sheffield,  and  the 
trustees  of  that  institution  finding  the  work  taken  up  by  the  school  board 
wished  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility,  and  they  wished  to  have  the 
money  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  They  therefore  sold  the  site  and 
buildings  to  the  school  board  for  some  6,000/.,  and  the  money  was  invested 
and  placed  in  the  hands  a  committee  consisting  of  the  school  board  and 
the  board  of  examiners,  with  some  half  dozen  other  members  added. 

7035.  Then  it  really  has  a  kind  of  separate  endowment  P— I  should  say 
the  trustees  of  the  school  also  formed  part  of  the  committee,  at  any  rate 
the  surviving  tmstees. 

7036.  The  source  of  this  money  is  a  kind  of  separate  endowment  ?— 
It  is. 

7037.  Then  does  no  money  go  in  scholarships  out  of  the  technical 
instruction  grant  ? — ^No. 

7088.  I  mean  of  the  scholarships  tenable  at  this  school  none  are  paid 
out  of  the  technical  instruction  grant  ?— No,  except  at  the  evening  science 
and  art  classes.  We  offer  a  numbOT  of  free  places  as  one  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  we  receive  the  money  from  the  town  council 

7(S8a.  {Mr.  Hothouse.)  Out  of  the  500/.  P— Yes. 

7039.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with  regwrd  to  the 
scienoe  and  art  grants.  A  large  part  of  the  funds  out  of  which  the  Central 
ffigh  School  is  supported  comes  from  the  ocience  and  art  grants  P— Yes. 
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TOIO.  Have  yon  any  remarks  to  make  upon  the  effects  of  the  soienoe 
and  art  grants  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  distributed  H — ^I  think  the 
mnts  are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  and  have  been  very  bencfioial,  but  we 
should  very  much  like  to  see  equivalent  grants  for  modern  languages  and 
Ukftrature  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  temptation  to  stint  the  education 
giTsn. 

7041.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  scheme  of  the  soienoe  and  art 
examination,  or  do  you  think  that  is  susceptible  of  improvement  P — It  may 
be  susceptible  of  improvement,  but  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the 
general  aoojpe  of  the  examinations  or  their  effect. 

7042.  But  you  think  that  at  present  the  literary  side  is  a  little  apt  to  be 
starved  under  the  stimulus  that  the  science  and  art  ejcaminations  have 
given  to  the  science  bide  P — There  is  a  temptation  to  do  that,  even  under 
the  best  of  existing  conditions. 

7043.  Is  there  anvthing  you  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  the  passing  of 
scholars  from  one  class  of  school  to  another,  which  you  say  in  your  precis 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  all  public  schools  being  under  one  authority. 
You  also  say  that  another  object  to  be  attained  is  the  avoidance  of  unprofit- 
able and  altogether  undesirable  rivalry  P — There  is.  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  teachers  rcry  often  to  part  with  their  brightest  scholars,  and  very 
naturally  so  too.  I  think  if  we  had  one  authority  the  teacher  would  feel 
that  his  loss  would  be  in  some  degree  mitigated  if  he  knew  that  the  passing 
forward  of  his  bright  scholars,  when  their  best  interests  would  be  served 
by  being  passed  forward,  would  be  duly  recognised  by  the  authority  to  his 
credit. 

7044.  And  you  think  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  rivalry  now  which 
might  be  avoided  by  putting  the  schools  under  one  authority  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  My  remark  as  tcrivalry  would  rather  apply  in  this  way  :  if 
you  had  two  educational  authorities  there  might  be  very  undesirable 
rivalry  in  the  way  of  extending  schools  by  one  authority  where  there  is  no- 
absolutely  necessity  for  it. 

7045.  You  mean  by  that,  if  you  had  a  school  board  continuing  as  the 
authority  for  elementary  education,  and  a  new  educational  authority  created 
for  Secondaiy  Education  P — Yes,  I  think  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  set  up 
schools  where  they  are  not  needed,  or  where  the  existing  schools  might  be 
improved  and  extended ;  and  I  think  we  should  take  all  efficient  schools 
into  consideration,  which  could  only  be  done  by  one  authority. 

7046.  You  are  afraid  that  if  there  was  a  new  authority  created  for 
Secondary  Education,  there  would  be  a  certain  sort  of  struggle  between  it 
and  the  school  board  for  so  much  of  the  territory  as  might  be  supposed  to 
lie  upon  their  borders  P — I  think  that  is  exceedingly  probable. 

Pajujambn-        7047.  What  educational  authority  would  you  desire  to  see  created  outside 
liAT  DnrisioK    the  county  boroughs  P — My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Parliamentary  divisions 
o^iDE^^  would  probably  constitute  the  most  likely  district. 
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BoBoroHs.  7048.  Then  you  do  not  contemplate  a  county  authority  P — I  think  the 

county  area  would  be  far  too  unwieldy  in  some  cases.  For  instance,  take 
the  case  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  ;  you  have  a  district  with  a  great 
variety  of  interests,  extending  over  a  tremendous  area,  from  Bedbergh  to 
Dent  m  the  north,  down  to  Sheffield  in  the  south  ;  you  include  in  it  such 
towns  as  Bipon,  Botherham,  Doncaster,  Dewsbury,  Pontefract,  Barnsley, 
Harrogate,  Batley,  Settle,  and  SMpton. 

7049.  Then  your  view  would  be  to  cut  up  the  West  Biding  into  the 
Parliamentary  divisions  p — Yes. 

7050.  Would  you  not  feel  that  Parliamentary  divisions  are  singularly 
unstable  divisions,  and  liable  to  be  altered  at  any  moment  at  the  fancy 
of  Parliament p— I  had  not  thought  of  that;  but  I  do  not  see  any 
difficulty  in  retaining  the  divisions  that  now  exist.  I  apprehend  that  it 
would  mean  n  population  of  not  less  than  50,000. 
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7051.  Suppose  a  Bill  were  passed  for  the  creation  of  new  electoral 
districts.  No  one  can  say  in  the  present  flnx  of  things  that  snch  a  measure 
is  not  possible  ? — ^I  think  I  had  better  not  forecast. 

7052.  I  am  putting  to  you,  as  a  student  of  contemporary  history,  what 
must  come  into  our  calculations  ? — ^I  think  that  at  present  the  eusting 
Parliamentary  divisions  seem  to  present  a  reasonable  and  fair  basis. 

7053.  Are  they  not  very  artificial  divisions  p — ^I  have  just  thought  of 
seyezBl  divisions  lying  around  Sheffield,  about  which  I  know  a  good  deal, 
and  with  regard  to  which  I  know  the  work  of  the  school  boards,  through 
being  appealed  to  from  time  to  time  by  members  and  clerks,  as  we  are  in 
the  big  towns.  There  is  the  town  of  Kotherham — Mr.  Acland*s  division, 
— ^that  would  constitute  a  very  convenient  and  workable  district. 

7054.  But  those  Parli|anentary  divisions  are  not  divisions  for  any  purpose 
of  local  government  ? — They  would  be. 

7055.  But  they  are  not  now  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

7056.  If  your  plan  were  carried  out  they  would  be  so  for  educational 
purposes,  but  they  are  not  at  present  divisions  for  any  purpose  of  local 
government  ? — They  are  not  now,  but  they  are  divisions  m  which  tiie 
elections  would  be  very  conveniently  conducted. 

7057.  Would  it  not  be  undesirable  to  take  a  division  which  has  a  strong 
political  flavour,  and  make  it  a  division  for  an  educational  purpose,  which 
is  entirely  free  at  present  from  all  political  flavour  P — ^I  confess  I  do  not 
see  how  tibie  difficulty  would  be  increased. 

7058.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  county  borough  lying  within  the 
Parliamentazy  divisions  P — I  would  treat  the  coimty  boroughs  separately, 
and  let  it  be  a  district  in  itself. 

7059.  In  that  case  would  not  so  much  as  remained  of  the  Parliamentary 
division  outside  the  county  borough  be  very  often  a  very  small  affiairP — 
No,  I  think  not. 

7060.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  case  of  a  Parliamentazy  division 
which  was  partly  wittiin  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  and  partly 
outside  ? — I  confess  that  is  a  difficulty  I  have  not  contemplated. 

7061.  Now,  reyerting  to  the  previous  question,  you  do  not  see  any 
occasion  for  a  general  ^ucational  authority  for  Secondary  Education  for  a 
whole  county  ? — No.  I  would  give  each  district  a  board,  and  they  would 
have  work  enough  if  they  took  in  hand  the  elementary  as  well  as  the 
Secondary  Education,  dealing  with  school  attendance  and  school 
provision  throughout. 

7062.  What  would  you  do  with  the  school  boards  in  Parliamentary 
divisions,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  school  boards  in  many 
parishes,  and  that  there  are  other  parishes  without  school  boards  P — ^They 
should  all  have  them. 

7063.  Then  would  it  be  a  part  of  your  scheme  to  have  school  boards 
universal  ? — Certainly,  as  now  proposed — educational  boards  coyering  the 
whole  country. 

7064.  Have  you  considered  the  case  of  a  Parliamentary  division  in  some 
parishes  of  which  there  is,  and  in  some  parishes  of  which  there  is  not,  a 
school  board  P — ^I  would  bring  them  all  under  the  educational  authority. 

7065.  Would  you  create  school  boards  in  those  parishes  whicli  have  now 
no  school  boards  P — ^No,  I  do  not  suggest  that.  I  want  a  large  piece  of 
legislation  worthy  of  the  object, 

7066.  Then  what  you  really  would  do  would  be  to  turn  every  Parliamentary 
division  practically  into  a  town  governed  by  a  general  educationid 
authority,  which  should  control  within  the  boundary  of  that  Parliamentary 
division  as  well  elementary  as  Secondary  Education  P — Yes. 

7067.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  You  would  absorb  and  not  abolish 
school  bourdsP — Absorb  the  work  in  one  educational  authority;  and  I 
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should  hope  that  we  should  have  a  uumber  of  diguified  bodies  throughout 
the  oountry  doing  the  work  in  the  best  possible  way. 

7068.  (Chairman.)  Then  to  complete  that  you  would  have  under  the 
educational  authority  for  the  ParUamentary  division  nothing  but  managers 
of  the  individual  schools  P — Yes. 

7069.  And  if  there  were  several  schools  in  a  parish  each  of  those  would 
have  its  managers,  but  there  would  be  no  parish  authority  corresponding 
to  the  present  school  board  ?— Exactly. 

7070.  You  would  desire,  I  suppose,  to  see  a  central  educational  authority 
for  the  whole  oountry  P— Yes. 

7071.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  on  behalf  of  your  association  as 
to  how  it  should  be  constituted  P— I  do  not  think  the  association  has  pro- 
nounced upon  that  subject  I  feel  very  strongly  myself  that  there  should 
always  be  a  Cabinet  Minister  at  the  head  of  such  a  department  of  State. 

7072.  And  you  would  desire,  I  suppose,  that  all  schools  enjoying  a 
public  character  should  be  inspected  and  examined  ? — ^Elementary  schools 
inspected  and  examined,  secondary  schools  inspected,  but  not  necessarily 
examined  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Central  Authority.  I  should  at 
present  see  no  objection  to  secondary  schools  being  examined  by  university 
authorities. 

7073.  Would  you  make  the  examination  of  the  secondary  schools  com- 
pulsor^y,  or  optional  p — ^I  should  make  it  compulsory,  but  I  should  not 
prescribe  the  exact  form  of  examination. 

7074.  Would  you  have  the  examinations  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  local  educational  authority,  or  under  the  direction  of  some  university 
board  P — ^I  think  for  secondary  schools  the  university  board  probably. 

7075.  Would  you  have  a  technical  school,  as  a  rule,  distinct,  or  rather 
constituting  a  department  of  the  principal  secondary  school  for  the  given 
local  area  P — I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  separate  and  distinct 
technical  and  secondary  schools  without  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  money, 
and,  probably,  a  loss  of  efficiency. 

7076.  So  that,  except  in  the  case  of  dense  populations,  you  would  prefer 
to  make  them  parts  of  a  secondary  school  P — ^Yes.  1  think  if  you  attempted 
to  supply  separate  tedmical  schools  they  would  not  be  filled,  and  you 
would  not  get  a  sufficient  staff  to  carry  on  the  work  efficiently,  so  that  in 
districts  which  did  not  demand  separate  institutions  by  reason  of  great 
numbers,  I  would  have  one  school,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  disteicts 
in  Qermany ,  where  they  cannot  afford  to  have  a  BealschtUe  or  a  Ctymnasitwi, 
and  where  they  provide  what  they  call  a  Beai'gymnasiwnt^  and  combine  in 
one  institution  as  many  advantages  as  they  can,  so  as  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  population. 

7077.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  exist  a  good  many  com- 
paratively small  endowments  over  the  country  which  were  formerly  used 
for  giving  free  education  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  knowledge  of  some  of  tibem  in 
our  own  district. 

7078.  X  suppose  a  good  many  of  those  exist  still  P — They  do. 

7079.  And  are  applied  to  elementary  schools  P— I  belicTe  in  some  cases 
the  money  is  paid  over  in  small  sums  to  the  parents  of  children  who  are 
attending  particular  schools.  In  other  cases,  prizes  are  purchased  and 
distributed  in  the  smaller  schools. 

7080.  Do  yon  consider  that  since  the  general  grant  of  free  elementary 
education  it  has  become  necessary  to  consider  what  should  be  done  with 
these  endowments  ? — ^I  think,  undoubtedly,  the  money  should  be  applied 
to  a  more  useful  practical  purpose. 

7081.  How  would  you  apply  it  ?— Probably  to  the  creation  of  scholar- 
ships, connecting  the  elementary  with  the  higher  schools  in  one  form  or 
another. 
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7082.  Would  that  remark  apply  also  to  a  certain  number  of  the 
apprenticeship  charities? — Quite  so.  I  do  not  think  they  are  at  all 
needed  now. 

7083.  {Deem  of  Manchester.)  You  desire  to  have^  as  you  dearly  stated, 
one  great  board  of  education.  Tou  have  been  expreseing  of  course  only 
your  own  private  opinion  as  to  area  ? — That  is  so. 

7084.  You  are  not  expressing  at  all  the  ideas  of  the  association.  You 
are  here  in  a  dual  sense,  representing  the  association  and  representing 
your  own  private  views,  and  the  views  you  have  expressed  with  regard  to 
Parliamentary  areas  are  your  own  ? — That  is  so  with  regard  to  Parliamen- 
tary areas.  I  think  the  association  has  forwarded  a  resolution,  which  was 
nnanixnously  adopted  at  a  full  meeting  in  London,  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

7085.  WHl  you  kindly  read  the  resolution  P — *'  That  in  the  opinion  of 
"  this  association  it  is  essential  to  the  efifectiye  improyement  and  full 
*'  extension  of  education  in  this  country,  that  Elementary,  Intermediate, 

Secondary,  and  Technical  Education  should  in  every  district  be  under 
the  management  of  one  body  or  authority,  so  far  as  euoh  education  may 
receive  aid  from  the  local  rate,  and  that  this  body  should  be  elected 
solely  for  educational  work.  That  as  such  educational  bodies  already 
exist  in  the  form  of  school  boards,  many  of  which  have  already  estab* 
lished  higher  j^rade  and  technical  schools,  this  association  strongly  urges 
that  the  English  Education  Acts  be  consolidated  and  so  amended  that 
school  boards,  re-constituted  and  re-named  boards  of  education,  shall  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  general  education." 

7086.  Does  your  private  opinion  coincide  with  that  P — ^I  should  like  to 
qxu^T  my  opinion  a  little ;  this  is  perhaps  not  expressed  exactly  as  I 
f^onld  have  expressed  it,  if  I  had  had  the  drawing  of  it.  My  qualification 
is  ihat  I  shoidd  not  myself  think  of  interfering  with  existing  schools 
farther  than  would  be  necessary  to  guarantee  efficiency  and  the  proper 
applicatipn  of  any  moneys  which  might  be  given  in  aid. 

7087.  Within  the  area  do  you  meanp  What  sort  of  schools  P — A 
grammar  school,  for  instance,  already  existing  under  a  new  scheme.  I 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  present  government  of 
of  that. 

7088.  Take  the  Grammar  School  of  Sheffield,  for  example ;  you  would 
not  interfere  with  the  governing  body  of  that  school? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  I  should. 

7089.  You  have  no  apprehension,  from  your  knowledge  of  citizenship, 
that  you  would  not  get  the  right  sort  of  people  on  such  a  board  of  educa* 
tion  as  you  contemplate  P — I  have  no  apprehension. 

7090.  Do  jon  think  you  would  be  as  likely  to  get  them  there  as  from 
the  constitation  and  the  constituents  of  a  county  council? — Far  more 
likely,  I  think ;  a  county  council  has  to  take  cognizance  of  the  sanitation, 
the  police,  the  highways,  and  a  host  of  other  matters,  and  really  has  its 
hands  already  almost  too  full  to  trouble  about  education. 

7091.  With  regard  to  this  particular  body  that  yon  wish  to  constitute, 
you  desire  that  its  functions  should  be  simply  and  purely  educational  P — 
Exactly. 

7092.  We  proceed  next  to  the  method  of  election.  You  propose  to 
abolish  the  cumulative  vote,  and  desire  to  see  these  persons  elected  from 
the  area,  whatever  that  area  might  be  ? — That  is  my  individual  opinion. 

7093.  And  you  propose  to  add  certain  other  people.  Do  yon  propose  to 
add  that  by  co-optation  ?  You  have  spoken  of  co-optation  to  the  chairman. 
Of  course  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  representation 
and  co-optation.  I  only  want  to  know  what  vour  view  is.  Of  course  it  is 
understood  that  yon  speak  on  this  point  for  yourself,  and  not  for  the 
association  P — My  idea  was  co-optation  subject  to  certain  limitations. 
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7094.  On  what  principle  shonld  the  oo-optation  proceed  P  Must  tbey 
be  experts  P — ^Yes  ;  exx>ert8  or  repreisentatiyes  of  educational  institutions. 

7095.  If  you  could  not  get  this  authority  -which  should  cover  the  whole 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  its  largest  acceptation,  would 
Tou  propose  to  leave  to  the  existing  school  boards  what  you  may  call  the 
higher  range  of  elementary  education,  which  includes  a  good  deal  of  the 
secondu^  P — ^In  the  big  towns,  yes ;  but  I  cannot  get  over  the  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  smaller  districts. 

7096.  I  will  not  follow  you  into  that.  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  you 
cannot  imagine  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  the  school  boards  shotdd  be 
ousted  from  the  position  they  have  taken  up  P — I  cannot.  I  hope  it  is  not 
possible. 

7097.  You  said  that  you  thought  there  must  continue  to  be  over- 
lapping. I  understand  that  the  great  object  that  we  wish  to  arrive  at  is  to 
prevent  this  overlapping.  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  insuperable 
difficulties,  and  that  you  could  not  possibly  demarcate  the  region  in  which 
the  grammar  school  should  move,  especially  having  regard  to  what  the 
boy  should  do  in  after  hie.  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  to  delimit  this  P 
— I  do  not  think  it  is. 

7098.  You  think  there  must  be  overlapping  P— -I  think  the  present 
Central  Higher  School  overlaps  the  work  of  the  elementary  school. 

7099.  And  do  you  think  that  is  desirable  P>-Yes.  I  should  prefer  to  take 
the  children  from  the  lower  school  (although  we  do  not  take  them  until 
after  they  have  passed  the  Fifth  Standard)  after  passing  the  Fourtli 
Standard,  and  so  arrange  the  education  given  to  them  as  to  be  preparation 
for  the  higher  work  which  is  to  follow. 

7100.  That  higher  work,  I  need  scarcely  say,  would  not  have  to  be 
followed  in  every  case.  Are  your  boys  or  girls  from  the  Fourth  Standard  p 
— No.  Those  who  are  to  finish  their  education  after  passing  the  Seventh 
Standard  may  remain  in  the  ordinary  school. 

7101.  But  the  others  must  be  taken  out,  you  think  ? — YeB, 

7102.  On  what  principle  would  you  take  them  out  P — ^Their  own  desire 
to  continue  their  education. 

7103.  You  say  their  own  desire  ;  you  would  not  say  special  talent  ? — ^Not 
special  talent,  but  fitness.    There  must  be  fitness. 

7104.  Have  you  many  endowments  in  Sheffield  ? — No,  very  few. 

7105.  Has  the  Grammar  School  an  endowment  P— It  has  an  endowment 
now.    6622.  was  the  income  last  year. 

7106.  From  what  source? — It  is  derived  from  ground  rents,  and  so 
forth.  I  think  we  may  take  it  at  6002.  probably.  Some  portion  of  the 
annual  income  is  now  set  aside  for  a  sinking  fund  to  replace  money  bor- 
rowed for  80  yean  to  meet  capital  expenditure  at  the  time  cd  the  transfer. 

7107.  Have  you  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  system  of  appren- 
ticeship is  really  at  an  end  P--Yes. 

7108.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoa.)  I  understood  you  to  sajr  in  answer  to  the 
chairman  that  you  desired  to  see  the  money  which  is  now  paid  to  the 
county  councils  and  county  boroughs  under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act 
handed  over  to  the  new  authority  P — ^Yes. 

7109.  Do  you  propose  that  the  whole  of  that  money  should  bo  handed 
over  for  Secondary  Education  ? — Secondary  and  technical. 

7110.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  a  number  of  subjects,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  some  persons  are  very  important,  which  cannot  in  any  sense 
be  brought  under  the  head  of  "  Secondary  Education,"  as  we  now  under- 
stand it.  For  example,  dairy  schools  and  cheeeemaldng  sdiools  P — That  is 
technical. 

7111.  Would  vou  hand  over  as  well  the  whole  of  these  matters,  what  I 
may  call  the  technological  portion  P — Yes. 
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7112.  Ton  would  band  the  whole  over  to  jronr  edncational  anthority  ? — 
lea. 

7113.  And  do  jon  thinly  that  in  that  oaae  the  areas  which  yon  have  pro- 
poeed  aze  not  too  small  to  cany  ont  efSiciently  work  of  that  kind  ?  Take, 
for  example,  the  qnestion  of  the  dairy  schools.  These  are  now  carried  on 
in  laif^e  aieas  by  the  oonnty  oonncUs,  and  the  work  done  is  of  a  very 
different  character  from  whatit  wonld  be  if  it  were  carried  on  in  such  small 
areas  aa  yon  have  sketched  ont? — ^I  should  not  see  much  difficulty  in 
ammging  fox  peripatetic  teachers. 

7114.  Then,  again,  take  another  example  of  the  fotmdation  of  snch  an 
institntion  as  the  Wye  College,  which  is  a  high-class  agricnltural  college, 
fonnded  by  the  two  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey ;  how  would  snch  an 
institntion  be  carried  on  with  your  plan  of  having  the  money  divided  up 
amongst  all  these  smaller  areas  P — The  edncationid  boards  might  join  and 
each  oontribnte  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost. 

7115.  Do  yon  think  that  might  be  done  by  joint  action  ? — Tes. 

7116.  In  short,  yon  see  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  by  your 
smaller  divisions  the  work  which  is  now  being  done  by  the  county  council 
on  a  large  scale  P — On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  wonld  help  to  make  the 
work  much  more  efficient,  because  you  would  have  more  local  interest. 
At  present  in  a  place  like  the  West  Biding  you  lack  the  local  interest  which 
would  be  generated  by  the  adoption  of  smaller  areas. 

7117.  Then  your  notion  of  Secondary  Education  would  be  to  include  the 
whole  of  these  technological  subjects  as  well  P — Tes. 

7118.  (Mr.  LleweUyn  Smith,)  With  regard  to  the  co-optation  on  your 
educational  board  of  outside  experts,  would  yoa  be  prepared  to  leave  that 
optional,  or  would  you  make  it  a  duty  P — I  think  it  should  be  made  a  duty. 

7119.  And  would  you  have  the  kind  of  people  to  be  added  prescribed  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament  P — ^Tes. 

7120.  Or  would  your  view  be  met  by  requiring  the  local  educational  body 
to  submit  to  some  Central  Authority  a  proposed  scheme  of  additions  for 
approval  P-^I  have  not  thought  of  that,  but  I  see  no  objection  to  it  at 
present. 

7121.  Supposing  it  has  to  be  defined  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  what  class 
of  people  wonld  you  include  P  In  order  to  show  you  clearly  my  drift,  I  will 
ampH^  the  question.  I  presume  the  object  of  the  co-optation  of  the  out- 
siders IS  not  to  get  the  representation  of  definite  interests  so  much  as  to 
secure  that  ttie  best  available  people  in  the  districts  should  be  added  P — 
Exactly. 

7122.  How  would  you  secure  thatP — ^I  am  not  quite  sure  how,  at 
present. 

7123.  Now  with  ragard  to  the  educational  boajrd  and  its  powers  and 
duties  with  regard  to  Secondary  Education,  do  you  prox)ose  that  it  should 
manage  the  secondary  schools  itself  P — ^Yes ;  secondary  schools  estabb'shed 
bereaner. 

7124.  You  propose  that  it  should  actually  be  the  manager  of  such 
schools  P-.  Yes. 

7125.  In  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the  present  school  boards 
manage  elementary  schools  ? —Yes.  But  I  would  give  a  power,  as  is 
allowed  under  the  existing  Education  Acts,  of  appointing  managers  for 
any  school. 

7126.  But  that  only  gives  power  of  delegating  p— It  delegates  powers. 

7127.  It  does  not  set  up  governing  bodies  of  schools  which  have  a  status 
of  their  own  ? — No. 

7128.  And  you  do  not  propose  that  with  regard  to  Secondary  Education 
either  ?— No. 

7129.  Do  you  see  objections  to  that  P— Yes. 
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7130.  Will  yon  tell  rus  what  they  are  F— I  think  the  elected  authorii^ 
ahonld  have  the  control  of  thcpnrse  strings. 

7131.  Ultimately,  no  doubt;  but  wonld  yon  propose  that  it  should 
manage  all  the  details  of  the  school ;  do  you  see  no  ride  of  nndue 
interference  with  the  teachers  in  the  general  management  of  the  school  P 
—No. 

7132.  Wonld  you  also  give  it  power  to  aid  schools  which  are  not 
established  by  it  P — ^Yes. 

7133.  And  would  you  give  it  representation  on  their  goyeming  bodies  P 
—Yes. 

7134.  And  would  you  further  give  it  power  to  found  scholarships  P — 
Yes,  certainly. 

7135.  That  being  so,  are  not  the  powers  which  you  contemplate  prac- 
tically the  powers  given  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  with  the  sole 
difference  tliat  they  would  extend  to  Secondary  Education  P — I  think  that 
is  so. 

7136.  Extension  of  the  Technical  Acts,  removing  the  restrictions  to 
technical  education,  and  with  the  difference  of  the  authority  to  administer 
those  Acts,  would  really  meet  the  case  P — Yes,  I  think  so.  But  I  would 
really  consolidate  the  educational  law,  and  make  it  complete  for  every 
purpose. 

7137.  I  want  you  to  define  the  extent  of  the  powers  you  would  propose 
to  give.  Do  you  propose  that  there  should  be  submission  to  a  Central 
Authonty  P — I  think  there  should  be  submission  to  a  Central  Authority 
to  a  certain  extent. 

7138.  You  think  that  the  board  should  not  have  power  to  set  up  new 
schools  without  sanction  ? — Exactly. 

7139.  Would  you  propose  that  the  scheme  for  every  new  school  should 
go  through  the  Central  Authority,  as  it  does  at  present  in  Wales,  or  only 
that  they  should  be  the  arbiters  in  case  there  is  an  objection  taken  P — I 
think  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

7140.  Referring  to  what  you  said  about  the  science  and  art  grants,  you 
see  no  general  objection  to  the  present  principle  of  their  distribution,  but 
you  would  like  some  equivalent  grant  for  literary  subjects  ? — Yes. 

7141.  Is  that  proposal  what  I  may  describe  as  a  makeshift,  pending  the 
constitution  of  an  organised  scheme,  or  is  it  your  idea  of  what  should  be 
the  ultimate  relation  of  the  Central  Authority  to  an  organised  scheme. 
Do  you  contemplate  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  to  be  the 
Central  Authority,  as  this  would  imply  P — ^I  think  the  Central  Authority 
should  have  control  over  the  whole  field  of  education,  and  that  the  literary 
grant  would  form  part  of  the  system. 

7142.  On  the  results  of  inspection  and  examination  P — Yes. 

7143.  And  that  would  be  the  mode  in  which  the  Central  Authority 
would  come  into  relation  with  Secondary  Education  P — ^Yes. 

7144.  Not  materially  different  from  the  present  relation  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  only  with  grants  for  Uteraiy  subjects  P — It  is  very 
similar,  I  think. 

7146.  You  see  no  objection  to  that.  There  has  been  evidence  before 
us  by  witnesses  who  objected  to  the  system  of  the  soienoe  and  art  grants, 
and  thought  it  was  not  the  best  system,  but  you  do  not  agree  with  that 
view  P — I  do  not  share  that  view. 

7146.  Now  as  regards  the  area.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary division  would  be  too  small  an  area  for  technical  purposes  as  well 
as  for  secondary  purposes  P — 1  think  not. 

7147.  And  you  do  not  agree,  therefore,  with  the  view  that  has  been 
expressed,  that  the  present  area  is  rather  too  itmall  than  too  large.  Of 
course  you  know  yours  is  a  largo  county  P — Yes,  my  experience  is  of 
populous  districts  chiefly. 
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7148,  Y<m  know  the  diflaonliy  of  getting  looal  anthoritiefl  to  unite  ?-^ 


7148.  Wonld  yon  not  be  proposing  to  out  np  a  oonnty  into  a  nnmber  of 
small  divisions,  and  then  relying  for  any  systematio  organisation  on  tbe 
chanoe  that  tliose  local  anthoritiee  woidd  see  their  way  to  co-operatiye 
action,  and  is  not  there  a  great  probability  that  they  would  not  do  that  P — 
I  do  not  see  any  danger  of  that.  Yon  wonld  do  away  with  a  lot  of  little 
authorities,  and  constitute  one  much  more  important  authority  to  deal 
with  the  wlxole  of  the  work. 

7150.  But  would  it  do  so  P  I  am  talking  of  the  districts  outside  county 
boroughs,  in  which  every  Parliamentary  division  is  to  have  a  separate 
educational  authority  P— Yes.    You  have  50,000  x>eople  to  deal  with. 

7151.  You  would  not  contemplate  more  than  one  secondary  school  for  a 
population  of  that  kind  p — ^No ;  it  might  involve  the  necessity  for  two. 

7152.  But,  as  a  rule,  in  each  of  your  divisions  there  would  be  one  public 
seoondary  school  p — ^Yes.  Of  course  in  the  large  towns  there  is  room  for 
very  much  more  extension. 

7158.  That  would  not  be  a  Parliamentary  division  P — Ko. 

7154.  Then  the  local  examination  board  would  practically  be  a  board  of 
governors  of  a  secondary  school.  That  would  be  the  form  in  whidi  they 
would  manage  Secondary  Education  in  their  district,  except  in  cases 
in  which  there  were  two  schools  ? — ^Yes,  they  would  be  the  governors. 

7155.  So  that  what  you  would  get  would  be  a  number  of  secondary 
aohooLs  set  up  with  popularly  elected  governing  bodies  P — Quite  sa 

7156.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  that  does  not  quite  amount  to  a 
aeheme  of  organisation  of  Secondary  Education ;  that  it  is  a  new  mode  of 
getting  governing  bodies  of  individual  schools  P  Will  you  not  stiU  want 
a  local  authority  P— 1  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  Centm  Authority  would 
be  sufficient. 

7157.  You  would  have  really  no  local  authority  ;  you  would  have  local 
governing  bodies  of  individmd  schools ;  now  and  then  two  schools  under 
one  governing  body,  and  a  Central  Authority  in  London  P — Yes. 

7158.  Except  in  the  big  townsP—That  is  si 

7159.  Do  you  think  that  a  small  parish  idhool  board  with  one  school 
under  it  has  proved  a  success  P — No. 

7160.  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  same  difficulty  would  be  found  with 
your  small  area  f^No. 

7161.  Might  not  the  area  which  you  are  proposing,  while  it  would  be  an 
extension  as  regards  the  elementary  schools,  practically  reproduce  in  regard 
to  the  secondary  schools  some  of  the  same  features  as  the  parish  school 
board  P — ^No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  sJl.  You  are  combining  a  number  of 
towns  and  villages. 

7162.  Yon  are  combining  a  number  of  towns  and  villages,  and  you  are 
getting  a  body  which  will  Imve  one  school  under  it  P--  One  school  of  that 
particular  type.    I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

7163.  Could  you  quote  any  foreign  country  in  which  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  have  the  same  area  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  F 
— ^I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

7164.  Now  as  regards  the  kinds  of  school  to  be  set  up ;  do  you  contem- 
plate  having  different  grades  of  secondary  schools  under  public  masiagement 
— I  mean  by  **  grades  "  what  the  Schools  Inquirv  Commission  meant — that 
is,  schools  contemplathig  carrying  on  boys  and  girls  to  a  certain  age,  and 
others  contemplating  carrying  on  boys  and  girls  to  another  age ;  would 
you  have  different  ^pntdes,  or  would  you  have  your  schools  the  same  grade  P 
— I  think  they  would  need  to  be  graded  in  the  big  towns,  but  in  some 
smaller  districts  one  school  would  have  to  serve  all  purposes. 
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7165.  Beoanse  there  woTild  be  only  one  school,  of  oonrse.  Bnt  in  the 
big  towns  yon  contemplate  having  different  grades  of  schools,  and,  as  yon 
have  said  (and  I  qnite  agree  with  yon),  the  slight  overlapping  which  wonld 
follow  woi^d  not  necessarily  imply  waste  P — That  is  so. 

7166.  We  cannot  of  conrse  get  over  that  difficulty  P— No,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  desirable  to  get  over  it.  The  type  of  school  which  is  now 
represented  by  the  grammar  school  wonld,  I  presume,  receive  most  of 
the  students  who  are  intended  to  go  forward  to  the  university.  Probably 
the  type  of  school  known  as  the  higher  grade  board  school  wonld  rather 
prepare  the  pupfls  for  the  higher  technical  schools. 

7167.  (Mr.  HohhoiMe.)  Your  population  in  Sheffield,  I  think,  is  about 
824,000  P— It  is  more  now.    I  think  it  is  about  340,000. 

7168.  And  you  have  five  Parliamentary  divisions  P — ^Yes. 

7169.  You  would  not  approve  of  cutting  up  Sheffield  into  five  educational 
districts  P — No. 

7170.  But  you  think  that  every  county  might  be  cut  up  with  advantage 
into  educational  districts  eq^uivalent  in  population  to  the  population  in  the 
ordinary  Parliamentaiy  division,  that  is,  about  50,000  P — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

7171.  Are  you  aware  that  more  than  half  the  counties  in  England  have  a 
smaller  population  than  you  have  in  Sheffield  P — No,  I  was  not  "aware  of 
that.    I  had  not  thought  of  it,  at  all  events. 

7172.  Of  course  the  West  Biding  has  an  exceptionally  large  population  P 
—It  has. 

7173.  dan  you  give  us  the  population  of  the  West  Biding  P — ^I  do  not 
remember  what  it  is. 

7174.  But  it  is  counted  by  millions  P — ^I  suppose  it  would  be. 

7175.  I  understand  you  consider  that  in  the  ordinary  county  an  area 
with  a  population  of  50,000  will  make  a  satisfactory  educational  district  for 
Secondary  Education  as  well  as  primary  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7176.  You  are  aware  that  these  are  not  municipal  areas,  or  rating  areas, 
at  present,  and  that  they  only  exist  for  purposes  of  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation P — ^That  is  so. 

7177.  And  that  their  boundaries  cut  across  the  boundaries  of 
other  municipal  areas?— I  aj^rehend  that  the  boundaries  will  really  be 
formed  by  districts  of  rating  autiiorities,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
assess  the  contribution  of  each  district.' 

7178.  You  mean  by  "rating  authorities,"  parishes P — ^Yes,  it  may  be 
parishes  or  townships. 

7179.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  present  Parliamentary  divisions  cut 
across  in  every  direction  the  area  of  the  rural  district  councils  P — That 
may  be  so.    I  have  not  thought  of  that  difficulty. 

7180.  Of  course  these  Parliamentary  divisions  differ  enormously  among 
themselves  in  size  P — ^Yes. 

7181.  For  instance,  take  a  Parliamentary  division  like  mine,  which  is 
80  miles  long  and  10  or  15  miles  broad,  and  which  contains  10  small  towns 
and  80  parishes.  You  would  consider  that  a  proper  area  to  put  under  a 
BLDgle  authority  for  both  Secondary  and  Primary  Education  p — I  should 
not  object  to  it. 

7182.  And  your  new  educational  board  would  have  the  management  of 
all  the  elementary  schools  P — Yes,  with  power  to  appoint  local  managers. 
That  is  a  power  already  possessed. 

7183.  Yon  would  contemplate  their  appointing  local  governing  bodies  P 
—Yes. 

7184.  Whether  those  parishes  all  have  school  boards,  or  whether  the 
large  proportion  of  them,  as  is  the  case  in  my  division,  have  at  present 
Toluntary  schools  P — ^Yes. 
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7185.  Ton  do  not  think  it  vonld  create  oonaiderably  more  opposition  to 
the  efltabliflhment  of  an  ednoational  authority,  if  you  proposed  to  put  lUl 
these  Yoluntaxy  schools  under  a  popularly  elected  bodyp — ^I  am  not 
proposing  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

7186.  Would  you,  please,  explain  how  you  mean  to  deal  with  those 
elementary  schools  wmch  are  at  present  under  voluntary  management  P — 
Leave  them  under  voluntary  management. 

7187.  And  set  up  a  school  board  school  b^  their  side? — No,  not 
necessarily.  I  would  have  a  school  authority  with  power  to  extend  the 
aoconimodation  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  population. 

7188.  Which  is  practically  the  same  as  setting  up  a  school  board  for 
thoee  parishes  ? — I  do  not  thmk  it  follows  at  all. 

7189.  With  regard  to  Sheffield,  how  kmg  is  it  since  its  higher  school  was 
established  p — ^It  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  1880. 

7190.  And  the  education  has  been  gradually  developed  P — Yes. 

7191.  You  have  introduced  more  and  more  secondary  subjects,  I  suppose, 
as  time  went  on  ? — WeU,  we  had  a  prettv  full  curriculum  to  begin  with. 
The  scheme  was  for  years  being  considered,  while  the  land  was  being 
purchased  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  while  the  building  was  being  put  up. 

7192.  What  fees  did  you  charge  before  the  Free  Education  Act  came 
into  force  P— We  charged  a  fee  of  9d.  per  week,  and  we  had  an  additional 
charge  oi  Zd.  for  books  and  apparatus. 

7198.  I  suppose  those  were  the  maximum  fees  permitted  P — That  was  so. 

7194.  You  had  never  any  objection  taken  to  the  daes  of  schools  that  you 
were  establishing  p — ^No. 

7195.  Either  by  the  ratepayers  or  by  the  Government  auditors  P— No. 

7196.  Half  your  children  received  education  above  the  Seventh  Standard  P 
— ^Nearly  half,  I  think.  In  April  there  were  98  boys  and  80  girls  in 
Standard  YL,  245  boys  and  213  girls  in  Standard  VII.,  and  260  boys  and 
2X5  girls  above  Standard  VII.  After  the  Science  and  Art  examinations, 
however,  a  number  of  the  elder  scholars  left — some  of  them  to  become 
pupil-teachers. 

7197.  The  present  numbers  are  about  1,000  in  the  whole  school  P — ^Yes. 

7198.  And  about  500  children  are  receiving  education  above  the  Seventh 
Standiffd  P — ^The  proportion  is  somewhat  less  than  that. 

7199.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this  number  should  not  grow  indefinitely  P 
— I  shonld  hope  it  will  grow. 

7200.  I  want  to  know  what  practically  limits  the  number  of  children 
in  Sheffield  who  desire  a  Secondary  Education  free  ?— I  do  not  know  what 
the  desire  may  be  about  free  education.  I  only  know  that  that  school  was 
freed,  and  the  people  did  not  object  to  it. 

7201.  Since  the  school  has  become  free  has  the  number  of  children 
increased  P — ^It  cannot  increase  yet. 

7202.  You  have  no  more  accommodation  P — ^The  school  is  quite  full 
always. 

7203.  Then  at  present  it  is  a  lack  of  more  accommodation  that  limits 
the  numbers  P— Certunly. 

7204.  But  I  suppose  you  would  contemplate  providing  more  schools 
of  this  class  P — ^Yee,  I  should. 

7205.  And  therefore,  if  the  education  given  is  of  this  high  type,  and  it 
is  given  free,  I  presume  the  great  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  in  Sheffield 
will  take  advantage  of  it  P — That  I  cannot  say. 

7206.  Is  it  not  probable  ?— It  is  possible,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
probable. 
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7207.  Do  yon  think  there  would  be  objeetion  P^I  think  the  middle 
olasseB  -will  pzefer  to  send  their  diildren  to  fee-psying  Bohook. 

7208.  Do  yon  think  they  wonld  prefer  that  for  social  reasons  ?— Yes. 

7209.  And  do  yon  think  that  wonld  practically  limit  the  nnmbers  in 
yonr  free  schools  ?— Yes. 

7210.  This  school  is  now  supported  by  rates  and  by  grants  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  P — xes.  We  have  also  the  grant  tvom  the 
Education  Department  for  the  standard  children. 

7211.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  legal  restriction  of  your  powers 
to  giye  Secondaiy  Education  in  such  a  school  as  this  ?  Is  there  any  line 
that  you  can  draw  P — I  suppose  there  will  be  a  line,  but  I  should  prefer 
not  to  define  it  myself. 

7212.  You  haye  never  reached  that  line  at  all  events  P — ^Well,  the  legality 
or  otherwise  of  this  kind  of  thing  can  only  be  tested  by  surcharge  and 
appeal,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  surcharge  having  been  made,  and  there- 
fore there  has  been  no  appeal.  I  suppose  the  ultimate  authority  would 
be  the  Court  of  Queen's  Sench ;  but  I  hope  the  question  will  never  arise. 

7218.  The  Government  auditonare  the  only  authorities  who  can  raise 
the  question  P-^That  is  so. 

7214.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  Education  Act  dealing  with  such 
schools  P — There  is  not. 

7215.  Then  at  the  present  moment  in  Sheffield  you  have  two  authorities 
levying  rates  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary  Education  P — ^We  have. 

7216.  Do  you  say  that  the  school  rate  is  levied  by  the  city  council  ?. — ^Yes. 

7217.  They  are  the  rating  authonties  for  all  purposes  P--In  Sheffield 
-they  are  for  all  purposes  outside  the  functions  of  the  boards  of  gnardians 
and  burial  bouras, 

7218.  And  you  send  them  precepts  P— We  send  them  precepts. 

7219.  Therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ratepayers,  it  would 
appear  as  if  there  was  only  one  authority  levying  rates  P — ^From  tiie  rate- 
payers' point  of  view,  no.  They  know  distinctly  what  the  rate  is  for  each 
purpose. 

7220.  Is  it  distinguished  on  the  demand  note  P — ^Yes. 

7221.  And  the  educational  rate  that  is  levied  by  the  city  council  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  borough  rates,  is  it  P — I  believe  so,  but  I  am 
not  sure  about  that. 

7222.  But  they  are  all  levied  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  officers  P 
— ^No.  The  borough  rate,  which  includes  the  amounts  for  school  board  and 
many  other  purposes,  including  administrative  expenses  of  the  city  counml, 
is  collected  with  the  poor  rate  by  the  officers  of  the  overseers.  The  district 
rate  is  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  city  council  directly. 

7223.  And,  of  course,  you  think  that,  as  regards  your  town,  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  have  only  one  educational  authority  levying  one 
educational  rate  P — ^Exactly. 

7224.  f  on  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  keeping  the  rates  for  Secondaiy 
Education  and  primary  education  distinct  P — No. 

7225.  (Mr,  Yoxall.)  1  believe  the  technical  school  at  Sheffield  is  not 
distinctly  under  the  control  of  the  city  council  P — It  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  city  council,  as  such,  but  I  should  think  the  governing 
power  is  pretty  well  in  the  hands  of  the  city  council  representatives.  The 
Technical  Instruction  Act  gives  power  of  representation  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  grant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  money  now  is 
found  by  the  city  council,  and  the  original  promoters  are  represented  on 
the  governing  body  by  reason  of  their  having  found  the  money  to  ei^blish 
the  sdiool  at  the  outset. 

7226.  The  council  of  the  technical  school  have  established  a  junior 
department  of  that  school  P — ^Yes. 
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7227.  Wluofa  giyes  to  alazge  extent  the  same  kind  ol  ediuxition  m  the 
Higher  Grade  Board  School  gives  P — YeBs 

7228.  So  that  there  is  to  a  oertain  extent  competition  between  these  two 
InstitationB  P — ^Yes,  if  yon  Uke  to  call  it  competition. 

7229.  With  the  exception  that  one  gives  ednoation  free,  and  the  other 
gives  it  for  a  fee  ? — ^Yes.  The  claas  of  parents  who  aei^d  their  children 
to  the  grammar  school  send  them  no  doubt  to  the  technical  junior 
department. 

7230.  Have  you  had  in  Sheffield  experience  of  anything  like  friction 
between  those  who  administer  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise^ 
Act  and  the  school  board  ? — ^There  has  been  some  contention  as  to  con- 
ditions under  which  the  money  should  be  granted,  but  in  the  case  of 
Sheffield  the  giant  is^  as  you  see,  proportionately  very  smaQ.  It  is  only 
500£. 

7231.  You  think  that  the  danger  of  friction  of  that  kind  would  be 
xemaved  by  the  establishment  ol  one  authority  oalj  P — ^I  do. 

7280.  Yoa  think  also  that  the  establishment  of  one  authority,  correlating 
ail  ttie  schools,  would  remove  any  danger  of  friction  between  one  class  of 
sdiools  and  another  class  of  schools  F — I  think  it  would  lessen  the  danger. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  natural  that  teachero  should  like  to  retain  their  bright 
scholars.  That  feeling  will  hardly  be  obliterated  entirely  by  what  is  now 
proposed,  but  still  it  would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the  difficulty  would 
be  really  minimised. 

7233.  But  if  one  can  imagine  two  secondary  schools  under  two  difBarent 
authorities — ^a  school  board  authority  and  a  county  council  authority — one 
might  suppose  that  scholars  from  the  primary  board  schools  might  be 
reserved  for  the  secondary  board  school  rather  than  go  into  a  secondary 
school  and  under  another  authority  P — Yes,  that  is  very  natural. 

7234.  Ton  were  asked  if  the  school  board  ever  contemplated  rendering 
aid  to  the  improvement  of  the  grammar  school  as  an  alternative  to 
establishing  a  higher  grade  school  of  its  own.  Was  it  legally  possible  for 
the  school  board  to  do  that  ? — ^I  do  not  say  it  wa&  I  should  say  that,  with 
regard  to  the  passing  of  scholars  on  from  the  elementary  sc1k>o1s  to  the 
schools  of  another  authority,  we  found  that  we  had  not  got  the  kind  of 
competition  for  the  gianunar  school  scholarships  in  Sheffield  that  we  got 
for  tne  Lancasterian  schohunshipe ;  but  I  dare  say  that  the  reason  is,  that 
the  Lancasterian  scholarships  are  much  more  in  monetary  vaIuc  tlum  the 
grammar  school  scholan^ps. 

7235.  Although  it  is  not  legally  possible  for  the  board  to  render  financial 
aid  for  the  improvement  of  the  grammar  school,  it  would  be  so  under  the 
scheme  you  have  now  advanced  r — Yes. 

7236.  Under  that  qrstem  all  the  various  places  of  education  would  be 
oo-ordinated,  and  would  fall  into  due  rank  and  order  P — That  I  think  very 
important. 

7287.  Now  we  will  pass  outside  the  county  boroughs,  and  regard  the 
areas  outside  those  limits.  I  suppose  you  would  not  adhere  to  the 
Parliamentary  division,  as  such,  for  your  purpose,  as  a  Parliamentary 
diviakm,    ▲  district  division  of  similar  area  would  suit  your  views  P— 


7238.  You  are  not  wedded  to  the  term  **  Parliamentary  division "  P — 
No.  I  have  simply  suggested  the  area  of  the  Farliameotary  division, 
beomse,  without  going  too  much  into  detail,  it  seemed  to  me  to  present  a 
likeSy  area.  Any  o^er  kind  of  division  which  would  suit  the  purpose 
would  of  course  be  acceptable. 

7239.  Ma^  we  take  it  that  a  division  large  enough  to  secure  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness,  and  yet  small  enough  to  secure  practicability,  would 
be  such  as  you  would  like  ?— Yes— and  local  interest. 
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7240.  With  regard  to  cmoh  a  I'sohool  as  a  dair^f  school,  it  might  be 
possible,  in  your  view,  for  a  group  of  areas  to  oombine  and  oo-operate  with 
eadi  other  ? — ^Yes. 

7241.  With  regard  to  the  existing  machinery  in  these  county  areas, 
might  not  the  smaller  school  boards  and  the  larger  committees  of  the 
voluntary  schools  serve  as  local  managing  bodies  for  existing  public 
elementary  schools,  under  the  existing  board  of  education  P — Undoubtedly. 
The  district  authority  would  see  that  suitable  persons  were  always 
appointed  to  such  offices. 

7241a.  (Mr,  Bohh4>use.)  Toll  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  required 
to  appoint  the  present  managing  bodies  of  the  schools  P — No. 

7242.  But  anyone  whom  they  thought  fit  ?— Yes. 

7243.  (Mr,  YoxalL)  Your  association  is  in  favour  of  training  for  all 
teachers  P — Certainly. 

7244  And  the  association  is  also  in  favour  of  registration  for  all  teachers, 
is  it  not  P — ^Well,  I  believe  so,  I  am  not  empowered  specially  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  association  on  these  points. 

7245.  Would  it  be  your  own  view  that  all  teachers  who  are  qualified 
should  be  registered  P — ^Yes.  My  own  view  is  that  teachers  should  be 
trained,  and  registered  or  certificated. 

7246.  You  referred  to  certain  Lancasterian  scholarships  in  Sheffield. 
Those  are  in  the  nature  of  maintenance  scholarships,  many  of  them,  are 
they  not  P — Yes. 

7247.  Some  port  for  instruction,  and  some  part  for  maintenance  P— Yes. 
I  have  read  the  figures  of  the  amounts  we  give. 

7247a.  Would  you  contemplate  in  the  future  extension  or  creation  of 
scholarships  that  they  should  be  maintenance  scholarships  P—Yes. 

7248.  You  think  that  is  essential  P — ^I  think  it  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
help  forward  the  clever  and  deserving  children  of  the  poor. 

7249.  Something  has  been  said  before  the  Commission  as  to  the  possible 
danger  of  creating  by  means  of  scholarships  a  class  of  adults  who  would 
be  lifted  out  of  their  original  position  in  life  and  would  not  have  provided 
for  them  a  fitting  new  position  to  occupy  after  finally  leaving  school. 
Could  you  give  us  any  ii^ormation  with  regard  to  the  after  career  of  the 
scholarship  winners  in  Sheffield  P — Yes.  I  can  supply  details  as  to  65 
scholars  who  have  in  past  years  held  Lancasterian  scholarships.  Science 
teachers,  8;  head  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools,  3;  assistant 
teachers,  9  ;  pupil  teachers,  12 ;  instructor  in  woodwork,  1 ;  taking  Queen's 
scholarship  examination,  2 ;  minister,  1 ;  analytical  chemist,  1 ;  assistants 
in  chemical  laboratories,  4 ;  foreign  correspondent,  1 ;  clerks,  8 ;  private 
tutor,  1 ;  students  at  universities  or  colleges,  5 ;  reader  on  newspaper,  1 ; 
compositor,  1 ;  accountant,  1 ;  engineers,  8  ;  warehouse  assistant,  1 ;  gone 
abroad,  1 ;  surgeon  1. 

7250.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  teaching,  would  your  experience  lead 
yon  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  desirable  thing  to  arrange  that  all  candidates 
for  pupil-teacherships  should  have  passed  for  a  while  from  a  public 
elementary  school  into  a  secondary  s<^ool  of  some  kind  or  other  P— Yes, 
and  I  would  keep  them  in  the  secondary  school  longer  than  seems  possible 
at  present. 

7251.  (Mr,  Sadler,)  I  understand  that  for  such  a  place  as  Sheffield  you 
would  like  to  have  one  educational  authority  for  the  whole  town,  bearing 
a  new  name,  fully  representative,  and  having  committees  of  its  number,  to 
deal  with  primary,  secondary,  and  technical  education  respectively  P — ^Yes. 

7252.  But  taking  what  are  now  the  school  board  offices  as  the 
administrative  centro  of  its  new  and  enlarged  work  P— Yes. 

7258.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that,  whether  the  objection  is  a  just  one 
or  not,  some  people  feel  a  difficulty  in  recommending  any  scheme  which 
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might  oarzy  forward  into  Secondary  Ednoation  traditions  which  are 
obTioofi^  right  when  applied  to  Primary  Education.  In  view  o£ 
that  dimonlty  and  to  meet  it,  would  you  object  to  a  new  administrative 
centre  in  the  town  being  set  up  for  thus  new  function  of  your  educational 
anthority  ? — ^Do  you  mean  separately  from  Secondary  Education  P 

7254.  Yes ;  we  have  to  find  out  some  practical  way  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty to  which  I  hare  alluded  P — ^I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  neodtoity  for  a 
new  centre. 

7255.  But  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulty  you  would  not  mind,  if  there  were 
one  authority,  there  being  two  offices  in  the  town,  one,  as  at  present,  for 
primary  and  one  for  Secondary  Education? — ^I  should  think  it  a  great 
waste.  I  want  to  do  away  with  the  old  traditions,  and  start  upon  a  better 
basis. 

7256.  I  think  it  has  been  suggested  (I  am  not  expressing  my  own  opinion 
upon  the  subject)  that  in  the  direction  of  elementary  eaucation  adminis- 
tnitiye  ability  is  of  primary  importance,  and  variety  of  education  an  ex- 
perience relatively  lees  important,  because,  in  primary  education  yon  directly 
control  each  school ;  but  in  Secondary  Education,  where  you  would  leave 
each  school  comparatively  free,  sympathy  with  various  kinds  of  educational 
effort  is  relatively  more  important  than  administrative  ability? — I  think 
Secondary  Education  often  loses  very  much  from  want  of  administrative 
ability. 

7257.  That  I  entirely  admit ;  but  I  desire  to  ask  whether  you  would  be 
prepared  to  meet  a  difficulty  which  is  felt  by  many  people,  by  accepting 
as  the  solution  of  it  the  establishment  of  a  double  office  in  a  town  under  a 
single  authority? — While  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  any  objection  to  it. 
I  confess  I  cannot  see  anjr  necessity  for  it.  One  thing  that  I  think  we  want 
to  rid  ourselves  of  is  prejudice.  This  seems  to  arise  out  of  some  prejudice 
which  would  be  ail  the  better  swept  out  of  the  way. 

7258.  Then  do  you  think  that  one  of  our  immediate  difficulties  might 
be  overcome  by  recommending  special  treatment  in  certain  cases;  for 
example,  a  specially  large  representation  of  school  boards  on  the  new 
educational  authority  in  certain  large  towns  where  there  has  been  proved 
to  be  need  for  the  valuable  secondary  work  of  the  school  boards  p — I  do  not 
think  that  would  meet  the  case.  I  think  school  boards  ought  to  continue 
the  work  they  have  so  well  begun,  and  that  no  other  authority  would  be 
likely  to  do  it  half  so  well. 

7259.  My  suggestion  did  not  contemplate  interfering  with  the  excellent 
work  that  has  been  done  already  by  the  school  boards,  but  rather  the 
recognizing  of  it  and  giving  it  a  definite  position  ? — ^Yes,  but  your  proposi- 
tion seems  to  involve  the  creation  of  an  authority  in  which  the  school 
board  sluill  only  have  a  share  of  representation,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  rather  an  irresponsible  body. 

7260.  But  you  do  agree  that  there  should  be  representation  of  other 
educational  authorities,  besides  the  school  board,  on  your  new  educational 
authority  ? — Ye& 

7261.  Yon  were  saying,  in  course  of  your  evidence,  that  the  inspection 
of  secondary  schools  should  be  entrusted  to  a  university  board? — 
Examination,  I  said. 

7262.  Not  inspection  ?-— No,  I  think  all  schools  should  be  inspected  by 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  l^nistry  of  Education. 

7263.  But  you  would  entrust,  I  suppose,  that  work  of  inspection  partly 
to  local  and  partly  to  Imperial  inspectors  ? — I  should  entrust  that  work  of 
inspection  to  Imperial  inspectors. 

7264.  Would  you  not  have  a  staff  of  local  inspectors  at  all  P — ^For  the 
primary  school,  yes. 

7265.  But  not  for  the  secondary  schools  P — I  think  the  headmaster  of 
the  secondary  school  ought  himself  to  sufficiently  guarantee  the  efficient 
working  of  his  establishment  to  his  local  authority. 
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7266.  Then  do  yon  contemplate  an  entirely  different  and  separate  staff 
of  inspectors  for  Primary  and  Secondaiy  Education  P — Possibly,  bnt  not  of 
necessity. 

7267.  Would  not  that  tend  to  differentiate  the  work  of  primary  and 
Secondary  Education  in  the  way  that  I  understand  you  to  deplore  P — 
Possibly  it  might. 

7268.  But  though  YOU  would  entrust  inspection  to  Imperial,  and  not  local, 
inspectors,  you  would  desire  to  see  the  universities  continuing  their  work 
of  examination  P — ^Yes. 

7269.  You  would  prefer  a  number  of  university  examinations,  including 
under  this  name  the  College  of  Preceptors'  examination,  for  example,  to 
one  single  umf orm  inspection  by  the  State  P — Yes. 

7270.  You  would  deprecate  monotony  or  uniformity  of  examination  P — 
Yes. 

7271.  Have  you  seen  in  your  expedience  any  advantages  derived  from 
university  representation  on  educational  boards  P —  Yes,  I  have.  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the  scheme  for  Firth  College.  We 
have  had  univeisiiy  representatives  upon  the  governing  body  who  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  institution.  They  attend  occasionally,  as 
the  importance  of  the  work  demands  their  presence.  We  do  not  expect 
them  to  attend  every  meeting,  but  they  come  when  their  knowledge  and 
experience  will  be  of  especial  use  to  the  institution. 

7272.  In  fact  you  find  their  academical  experience  of  some  value  to^  the 
local  educational  institution  P — Certainly. 

7278.  And  you  would  also  think  it  possible  that  the  experience  they 
gain  in  these  great  industrial  centres  might  be  a  help  to  the  edacational  work 
of  the  universities  from  which  they  come  P — I  think  these  gentlemen  admit 
that. 

7274.  In  fact  there  is  a  reciprocal  advantage  derived  from  the  passage 
of  representatives  between  the  universities  and  the  educational  institutions 
in  the  industrial  districts  P — Undoubtedly.  And  I  think  I  ought  aLso  to 
say  that  the  very  desire  for  this  advanced  education  in  Sheffield  haa  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  such  movements  as  the  university  extension,  the 
Gilchrist  lectures,  and  so  on.  As  the  scheme  was  being  brought  forwiffd, 
we  had  large  audiences  attending  these  lectures  and  claeees,  and  the  public 
mind  was  being  educated. 

7275.  In  fact  the  university  extension  classes,  one  may  rav,  in  a  measure 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Pirth  College,  did  they  not  P--Yes ;  it  was  the 
natural  outcome.  Firth  College  was  really  intended  at  first  to  be  the  home 
of  university  extension.  It  has  now  developed,  of  course,  into  a  local 
college. 

7276.  In  districts  where  there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion  of  population,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  West  Biding,  I  imagine  that 
many.of  the  ^d  endowments  are  no  longer  in  the  place  where  th^  are  of 
the  greatest  use  P — ^Possibly  that  is  so,  but  I  have  no  very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  such.    We  have  too  few  in  our  own  neighbourhood. 

7277.  To  take  one  instance  from  your  own  neighbourhood,  I  dare  say  you 
have  heard  of  the  advantages  which  have  been  derived  by  the  removing  of 
the  Holgate  endowment  from  Hemsworth  to  Bamsley  P-— i  es. 

7278.  But  I  suppose  you  know  that  local  prejudice  makes  the  removal  of 
these  endowments,  even  though  desirable,  extremely  difficult  P — ^I  dsxe  say 
that  is  so. 

7279.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  whether  you  think  that  a  large 
authority  like  a  county  authority,  or  a  more  narrowly  local  authoritjr,  such 
as  you  yourself  suggested,  would  be  likely  to  have  most  influence  in  bringing 
about  desirable  removals  of  educational  endowments  P — I  should  rather 
look  to  the  central  authority  for  exercising  that  function. 

7280.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  found 
that,  working  from  London,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  bring  about 
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eren  the  most  desirable  ohAnges  in  the  ntnaiioii  of  endowments  P — ^I  think 
I  ribumld  porefer  being  controlled  latker  by  Whitehall  than  Wakefield. 

7281.  We  are  speaking  really  of  the  people  in  the  yfllages  in  which 
thfiee  endowments  are  sitnate.  Will  it  not  he  more  easy  to  influence  them 
if  -we  have  a  local  authority  to  deal  with  the  endowments  P — ^I  think  the 
local  interest  would  be  well  served  by  the  authority.  The  people  them- 
selves Imow  what  is  best  for  them,  and  they  would  ao  it  accordini^ly.  The 
people  of  one  little  village  would  not  override  the  public  opimon  of  a 
whole  district. 

7282-3.  Do  you  think  we  can  look  to  these  small  educational  endowments 
as  a  fund  which  could  be  readily  made  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
new  schools  P — ^From  what  I  know  of  our  district,  I  should  say  that  they 
are  so  inflnitesinudly  small  that  they  are  hardly  worth  considering  in  such 
a  connexion. 

7284.  The  necessary  revenue  will  have  to  be  obtained  from  other 
Bouzces  ? — ^It  wUl  indeed  for  our  district. 

7285.  {Mr.  CocJchum.)  The  question  of  the  Parliamentary  area  has  been 
for  the  first  time  propounded  by  you  to.day.  Although  yon  are  here  as  a 
School  Board  Ajraociation  witness,  that  in  no  sense  is  the  view  of  the 
Association  of  School  Boards^  is  it  P — "So.  The  association  has  expressed  no 
opinion  upon  the  subject. 

7286.  And  that  is  an  entirely  new  and  novel  idea,  which  I  suppose  has 
hardly  emanated  from  any  other  source  than  yourself  P— Well,  that  is  so ; 
but  I  am  not  at  all  wedded  to  that  view.  I  am  not  wedded  to  l^e  area 
of  the  Parliamentary  divisions.  It  should  surely  be  easy  to  find  some  other 
division,  if  necessary,  which  would  be  quite  suitable,  only  I  would  make 
the  district  authorities  sufficiently  important  to  carry  on  the  work 
efficiently  and  well. 

7287.  You  said  something  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence  about  rate- 
payers in  Sheffield  having  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  State  should  not 
make  its  provision  fox  edu(»tion  exdusivedy  for  what  may  be  called  the 
lower  dasses ;  that  some  others,  being  ratepayers  of  a  very  large  order, 
have  no  kind  ol  help  from  the  State  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Is 
that  only  here  and  there  the  opimon,  or  do  you  meet  with  it  prettv 
generally  P — ^I  think  there  is  a  very  general  feeling,  but  I  shoiUd  not  like  it 
to  go  forth  that  this  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  Sheffield.  I  have  heard 
no  very  public  expression  of  the  kind,  but  I  know  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  feeling  to  that  effect. 

7288.  Then  you  have  heard  no  more  really  than  one  hears  elsewhere  P — 
No. 

7289.  There  is  no  strong  feeling  in  Sheffield  upon  the  point  p — No ;  and 
there  has  been  nd  public  pronouncement  that  I  know  of. 

7200.  Have  you  any  views  about  fees  in  secondary  schools  P — ^I  have. 

7291.  What  are  those  views  P — ^I  am  afraid  they  would  be  almost  con* 
trary  to  those  of  my  board.  I  should  have  prefened  to  retain  some  fee, 
but  the  board  thought  fit  unanimously  to  abolish  fees  in  our  Central  Higher 
Sdiool. 

7292.  I  am  talking  about  se^ndary  schools  generally.  You  have  in  your 
precis  talked  about  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  having  secondary 
schools  which  have  a  strongly-marked  literary  side,  as  well  as  the  second- 
ary schools  of  the  board,  which  may  be  technical,  and  which  may  lead  to 
TnaTinftI  work,  aud  so  on.  Have  you  a  view  as  to  new  secondary  schools  to 
be  created,  or  existing  grammar  schools  to  be  conducted  with  regard  to 
f eeaP — That  the  fees  should  be  very  much  lower  than  they  are  at  present 
in  the  schools  oi  our  own  district. 

729S.  What  do  you  think  is  about  as  heavy  a  fee  as  should  be  charged  in 
a  grammar  school,  or  a  school  of  the  grammar  school  grade  P — ^I  diould 
like  to  see  grammar  aehoolfl  with  fees  at  five  or  six  guineas  a  year.  You 
get  an  eduoitioa  equal  to  that  for  half  that  money  in  Qeimany. 
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7294.  Then  with  regard  to  this  authority  which  you  have  been  speaking 
of,  you  have  been  taken  over  the  ground  with  regard  to  combining 
Primary  with  Secondary  Education.  £9  it,  in  your  mind,  better  that  the 
new  authority,  if  such  an  authority  be  created,  shall  conduct  all  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education  than,  for  example,  that  a  county  council  should 
take  oyer  Secondary  Education  in  addition  to  its  present  duties  P — I  think 
it  is  far  more  feasible. 

7295.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  think  a  new  education  board,  although  it 
might  be  elected  for  all  grades  of  education,  primary,  seoondary,  and 
technical,,  would  be  more  capable  of  doing  it  as  a  board,  and  there  would 
be  less  risk  of  its  being  handed  oyer  to  the  permanent  officials  than  if 
this  work  is  entrusted  to  the  county  councils  P — Quite  so. 

7296.  That  is  ^our  practical  opinion,  is  it  P — That  puts  my  opinion  yery 
clearly  and  concisely. 

7297.  How  many  members  have  you  on  your  county  council  in 
Sheffield  ?— Sixty-four. 

7298.  And  they  haye  a  technical  committee  P — Yes,  they  hayo  a  com- 
mittee which  meets  only  seldom  for  the  purpose  of  considering  applications 
for  this  grant,  and  dispensing  the  money. 

7299.  How  many  members  haye  they  on  the  technical  committee  P—- 
Fifteen. 

7800.  Haye  they  put  any  portion  of  the  council  upon  the  goyeming 
bodies  of  the  institutions  mat  they  haye  aid^  with  their  grants  p — ^Yes« 
I  belieye  they  haye  followed  pretty  much  the  lines  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts. 

7301.  And  haye  they  co-opted  any  body  from  outside  to  aid  them  in 
their  deliberations  ? — No. 

7302.  Has  the  council  delegated  to  them  the  whole  power  of  distributing 
this  money  without  reyision  of  their  minutes  by  the  council  as  a  whole  P — 
The  recommendations  are  confirmed  by  the  council. 

7308.  Assuming  that  your  theory  or  plan  of  Parliamentary  areas  neyer 
becomes  law,  but  rather  that  the  county  borough  is  followed,  haye  you 
any  theory  that  will  enable  you  to  say  what  Sheffield's  yiew  would  be  P 
Would  Sheffield  be  content  to  be  merged  in  the  West  Riding,  if  that  were 
adopted  as  an  area  P — Certainly  not. 

7304.  Do  you  think  that  Sheffield  would  insist  upon  being  regarded  as  a 
unit  itself  ? — I  feel  sure  that  would  be  so. 

7305.  Are  you  able  to  speak  at  all  as  to  the  extent  to  which  that  opinion 
would  obtain  among  the  towns  P— I  should  imagine  that  in  big  towns 
there  would  be  a  general  desire  among  the  towns  to  be  regarded  aa 
units.  » 

7306.  To  what  population  would  you  ^o  down  in  that  scale  P  I  mean  to 
say,  supposing  we  take  the  geographical  counties,  but  are  going  to 
exclude  a  certain  number  of  towns ;  towns  aboye  what  population  would, 
in  your  opinion,  haye  to  be  excluded  from  the  county  authorities  P — ^I  am 
not  at  all  sure  as  to  the  limit  I  would  pat.  My  reason  for  hesitating  to 
giye  an  answer  as  to  the  figure  is  this :  I  think  the  smaller  towns — the 
towns  of,  say,  20,000,  30,000,  40,000,  or  eyen  60,000  inhabitants,  would 
make  exceedingly  good  centres  for  working  Secondary  Education ;  but  if 
we  excluded  them  and  left  the  surrounding  district  to  take  care  of  itself 
it  would  be  rather  difficult ;  the  access  to  towns  is  much  more  easy.  It 
is  far  easier  to  get  from  a  somewhat  distant  yillage  to  the  town  than  it 
IB  to  get  from  one  yillage  to  another. 

7307.  I  suppose  you  haye  nothing  but  theory.  If  I  were  to  ask  you 
as  to  how  a  county  authority  might  work  in  maintaining  or  giying  grants 
in  aid  to  the  schools  in  those  towns,  you  haye  no  information  of  any 
kind,  haye  you  p — ^No,  I  haye  no  information. 

7308.  Then,  coming  to  the  school  board  secondary  schools  like  yours, 
haye  you  found  that  those  schools  are  a  practical  and  absolute  necessity 
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to  tbe  carrying  forirurd  of  primarj  into  the  domain  of  Secondary  Ednca* 
tiunP — An  absolute  necessity.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  aheady  the 
important  function  they  fulfil  in  the  training  of  young  people  vho  are  to 
become  teachers  hereafter  in  the  elementary  schools.  That  is  one  of  the 
many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  schools ;  and  we  have  also  to 
remember  that  the  children  who  take  advantage  of  the  technical  instmc* 
iion  given  there  would  not  get  it  in  any  other  s]^pe  or  form.  We  should 
have  a  difficulty  in  passing  them  on  either  to  the  existing  technical  school 
or  the  grammar  school ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  get  them  from  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  to  the  higher  bosurd  school. 

7309.  Would  it  be  possible  at  all  for  the  School  Board  of  Sheffield  to 
take  those  children,  who  would  be  comparatively  a  handful,  who  remain 
beyond  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Standards,  and  send  them  to  the  grammar 
school  or  a  school  of  similar  class  P — It  would  be  impossible. 

7810.  Why  P  Do  you  know  P — Because  there  is  no  provision  for  them  in 
the  grammar  school. 

7311.  You  mean  in  point  of  numbers  P — The  curriculum  of  the  grammar 
school  would  not  be  suitable  unless  indeed  they  could  do  what  I  imagine 
ought  to  be  done  everywhere,  that  is,  have  three  divisions  in  the  school, 
and  complete  courses. 

7312.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  future 
le^pslation,  it  will  be  absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be  to  the 
pnmary  system  of  education  a  top  similar  to  the  existing  higher  grade 
schools  ? — Yes. 

7313.  That  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  P — ^Yes,  that  will  be  an  absolute 
necessity. 

7314.  And  that,  in  your  judgment,  will  have  to  be  retained  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  primaty  education  p — I  am  quite  sure 
that  must  be  so  if  the  work  is  to  be  efficiently  and  economically  carried  on. 

7815.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  There  is  a  grammar  school  in  Sheffield.  Is  that 
the  only  endowment  for  the  purpose  of  Secondaiy  Education  P — That  is 
the  only  endowment  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  for  Secondary 
Education. 

7316.  What  is  HoUis'  Charity  P— I  doubt  whether  there  is  much  of  it 
left.  There  is  what  is  called  the  Hollis  Hospital  and  School.  The  school 
has  long  since  been  given  up,  and  I  believe  the  almshouse  is  only  partly 
used. 

7317.  In  the  report  I  have  before  me  it  says  that  it  has  an  income  which 
differs  only  by  a  single  pound  from  that  of  the  grammar  school.  The  one 
is  given  as  6752.  and  the  other  6742.  P—Then  it  is  for  purposes  altogether 
oatside  education,  and,  as  far  as  Sheffield  is  concerned,  it  is  used  for 
purposes  altogether  outside  education.  But  I  believe  there  is  a  Hollis' 
school  at  Botherham  which  may  have  some  share  of  the  endowment. 
JSttieffield  does  not  get  it  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary  Education. 

7318.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  grammar 
school  P — The  12  gentlemen  who  were  trustees  of  the  old  foundation  are  to 
retain  office  for  life.  When  their  number  falls  below  6^  vacandeB  up  to 
that  number  are  to  be  fiUed  up  by  co-optation,  and  governors  so  elected 
are  io  hold  office  for  five  years.  There  are  9  representative  governors,  of 
wbcHU  3  are  elected  by  the  city  councQ,  2  by  tbe  Sheffield  School  Board, 
2  by  the  Sbefteid  town  trustees,  and  2  by  the  coundl  of  Firth  College. 

7319.  Are  there  any  exrojjicio  governors  P — The  vicar  of  Sheffield  for  the 
time  being  is  a  governor,  making  in  all  16  when  the  number  of  oo-optative 
governors  is  reduoed  to  6. 

7320.  Are  there  any  clerical  or  denominational  restriotionB  as  regards 
the  staff,  the  curriculum,  or  the  governing  body  P — No. 

7321.  You  say  that  this  grammar  school  has  only  160  scholars  P-— It  had 
162  in  January. 
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7822.  Then  this  school  is  not  pioperl^  a  gramtnar  Bohool,  I  think,  fiom 
jonr  eyidenoe ;  it  is  mainly  modem  and  technical  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I 
have  said  so. 

7323.  I  thotighi  yon  said  in  an  early  part  of  your  evidence  that  it  was 
modem  P— I  was  then  speaking  of  the  old  grammar  school,  with  its  staff  of 
three. 

7324.  Not  the  reoonatitnted  grammar  school  ?  —  The  reconstituted 
grammar  school  is  on  the  whole  a  very  good  school,  and  has  a  good  staff, 
and  it  sends  forward  a  number  of  its  pupils  to  the  universities. 

7325.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  then  that  you  thought  if  it  had  been 
under  the  school  board  its  literary  side  would  have  been  much  more 
distinctly  developed  than  it  has  been  ? — I  did  not  say  that  of  the  grammar 
BchooL  * 

7326.  Then  of  what  school  ? — ^I  think  I  said  the  literary  side  of  the 
Central  Higher  School  ought  to  be  more  fully  developed. 

7327.  Has  the  Firth  College  from  the  literary  side  been  successful  p — 
Fairly  so.  I  do  not  think  Firth  College  has  anything  like  the  number  of 
students  one  might  hope  for  with  such  a  population  as  that  of  Sheffield. 

7328.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  Firth  College  should  have  been  so 
little  successful  as  compared  with  university  colleges  elsewhere  P — I  do 
not  feel  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion  off-hand. 

7329.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  deficiency  in  the  Secondary 
Education  of  Sheffield  to  explain  the  state  of  the  university  college  ? — 
I  think  that  may  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  that  if  Secondary 
Edncfltion  had  been  more  fully  developed  and  much  more  largely 
appreciated  it  would  have  led  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  Firth 
College. 

7380.  Bat  your  feeling  is  that  a  properly  constituted  and  equipped 
school  board  should  mi^e  adequate  provision  for  all  the  branches  of: 
Secondary  Education  ? — ^Yes. 

7331.  As  regards  that,  there  is  a  change  of  franchise  necessary  I  think 
you  said,  or"  a  change  in  the  manner  of  voting  P — Yes.  That  is  not  tho 
expressed  opinion  of  my  board,  but  it  is  my  individual  opinion,  and  it  is 
also  the  opinion  of  the  Association  of  School  Boards. 

7332.  And  also  you  think  that  if,  with  this  change  in  the  manner  of 
voting,  there  was  ah  extension  of  the  field  covered  by  the  school  board,  it 
would  add  greatly  to  its  importance  ? — ^Yes ;  and  would  be  beneficial  to 
elementary  education  as  well  as  secondary. 

7333.  But  you  would  not  confine  the  board  exclusively  to  elected 
members  P — I  think  there  should  be  a  limited  power  of  co-optation. 

7334.  Is  there  anything  in  our  modem  county  councils  corresponding  to 
co-optation  P — T  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

7335.  What  is  an  alderman  ? — I  am  not  very  conversant  with  tho  law  of 
county  councils.  In  a  city  council  an  alderman  is  an  elected  member  of 
the  corporate  body. 

7336.  In  the  London  County  Council  do  they  not  go  outside  and  co-opt 
as  aldermen  P — I  dare  say  they  do  in  London  ;  but  it  is  not  usual  to  do  so 
in  the  city  of  Sheffield,  at  all  events. 

7337.  Is  it  an  extension  of  the  power  of  co-optation,  as  possessed  by  the 
London  County  Council,  that  you  seek  in  your  electoral  education  board  P 
—Yes. 

7338.  But  you  have  said  that,  as  regards  this  body,  you  would  not  have 
it  interfere  with  the  governing  bodies  of  the  existing  schools  ? — Not  more  * 
than  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  proper  application  of  public  money  and  a 
guarantee  of  efficiency. 

7339.  Then  you  would  have  it  to  be  a  controlling  authority  over  these 
governing  bodies  p — I  think  there  should  be  representation  on  the  governing 
bodies,  and  that  there  should  be  control  exercised  by  the  central  authority. 
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7340.  Then  if  jon  had  the  oontool  ezendaedy  the  go^yerning  bodiee  wonld 
not  have  more  than  a  limited  charge  of  their  ovm.  achools  p — I  should  like 
to  see  them  retain  a  large  amonnt  of  freedom  and  very  full  powers.  The 
powers  are  already  restncted  by  the  representation  of  public  bodies  npon 
the  governing  body. 

7841.  In  what  way  does  a  school  under  a  new  scheme  differ  from  a  new 
school  ? — ^In  connexion  with  the  old  school  you  have  often  vested  interests 
to  consider,  and  some  regard  to  pay  to  the  Editions  and  feelings  of  people 
who  have  been  identified  with  its  management. 

7342.  But  if  your  new  scheme  reconstitutes  a  school,  you  would  give  a 
large  proxx>rtion  of  representation  on  the  goreming  body  P — Certainly. 

7343.  Would  yon  have,  in  the  case  of  your  provincial  authority,  any 
ez-officio  memberB  ? — I  think  not. 

7344.  Would  you  object  to  an  assessor  being  appointed  from  the  Central 
Authority  p — ^With  what  powers  ? 

7345.  Advisory  powers  and  powers  of  voting  P — Yes,  I  should  object  to 
that.  I  think  the  local  authority  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  full  powers 
within  certain  well-understood  limits,  which  could  be  prescribed  by  the 
Central  Authority. 

7346.  And  you  would  not  approve,  then,  of  any  ex-officio  representation 
or  membership  of  such  body  P — I  think  not. 

7347.  (Mr8,  Sidgwich.)  I  think  you  said  that  you  thought  that  the- 
proper  fee  for  a  good  secondary  school,  if  you  could  arrange  the  matter, 
would  be  from  &T.  to  62.  a  year  p — Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  that.  I  would 
not  advance  that  as  a  proposal,  because  I  know  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
secondary  schools  to  exi&t  upon  anything  like  that  amount. 

7348.  Yon  mean  that  would  be  too  little  to  make  them  self  supporting  ; 
that  they  ooald  not  be  maintained  cm  that  P — Unless  they  were  rate-aided 
or  State-aided. 

7849.  Then  in  an  ideal  scheme  your  view  would  be  that  they  should  be- 
rate-aided  P~  Yee. 

7350.  How  would  you  deal  with  private  and  proprietary  schools ;  would 
^u  exclude  them  altogether  P — That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  I  see 
m  the  reduction  of  fees.  They  seem  to  exist  on  the  Continent,  notwith- 
standing the  lownesB  of  fees — in  the  excellent  schools  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

7351.  But  you  would  prefer  that  a  complete  system  of  Secondary 
Education  should  be  provided,  to  be  paid  for  to  the  extent  of  about  two- 
tbirda  by  the  rates  or  taxes  p — It  would  necessarily  mean  that,  unless  there 
should  be  endowments. 

7352.  Is  it  your  view  that  these  schools  should  be  supported  out  of  rates 
or  out  of  taxes  r— I  had  not  thought  of  Parliamentary  aid ;  but  I  do  not  see 
why  Parliamentary  aid  should  not  be  given  for  Secondary  as  well  as  for 
Elementary  Education. 

7353.  (Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Taking  your  whole  area  of  Sheffield,  do  you  think 
you  could  impose  a  rate  there  in  aid  of  Secondary  Education  which  would 
not  cause  friction  and  heart-burning  in  the  locality  among  the  lower  order 
of  ratepayers  P  Woidd  it  not  get  over  the  difficulty  much  more  easily  if 
the  aid  were  to  come  from  the  Imperial  exchequer  P — Undoubtedly  ;  but 
I  believe  the  locality  would  be  prepared  to  give  substantial  aid  to  f  ui-ther 
an  efficient  scheme  of  secondary  instruction. 

7354.  Would  you  now  say  that  half  should  be  local  and  half  Imperial  P 
—Yes. 

7355.  Would  that  meet  your  view  as  the  best  solution  P — Yes. 

7356.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Would  you  have  it  all  free  after  that  .^— No. 

7857.  {Mr$.  Sidgmick.)  You  would  let  the  parents  pay  to  the  extent  of 
about  one- third  P — Yes. 
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7358.  And  yon  iroold  not  regret  the  exclusion  of  private  enterprise 
schools  P — I  feel  that  private  enterprise  schools  are  a  very  great  difficulty. 
They  are  doing  very  useful  work,  and  some  of  them  are  doing  it  very 
efficiently  ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  consider  them  very  much  in  a 
national  system  of  education. 

7359.  (Lady  ^'rederick  Gavendish,)  Do  I  imderstand  that  under  the  new 
education  authority  you  desire  to  see  all  existing  voluntary  schools,  both 
primary  and  secondary,  continue  under  their  present  management,  subject 
only  to  their  fulfilling  the  State's  requirement  of  efficiency  ? — ^Exactly.  ^ 

7360.  And  would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  that  to  new  voluntary 
schools  established  after  the  supposed  new  authority  is  created  ? — ^I  should 
imagine  it  would  not  be  at  all  likely  that  new  voluntary  schools  would  be 
established. 

7361.  If  they  should  see  their  way  to  establishing  themselves,  would 
you  permit  them  to  open  on  the  same  terms  as  the  existing  ones? — ^I 
should  see  no  objection. 

7362.  (Dean  of  Manclmsler.)  What  makes  you  think  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  established P — If  the  power  to  establish  and  aid  these  .'chooli 
came  to  be  possessed  by  the  local  authority,  no  one  else  would  be  likely 
to  find  the  money. 

7363.  It  has  been  so  in  the  elementary  system,  has  it  not,  surely  P  There 
liave  been  a  vast  number  of  schools  established  since  1870  p — I  do  not  find 
many  being  established  now. 

7364.  (Lac/v  Frederick  Cavendish.)  In  Sheffield  are  there  any  good 
private  schools  for  girls  P — ^Yes,  there  are  several  good  ones. 

7365.  Do  they  compete  dangerously  with  the  High  School  for  Girls? — 
Not  dangerously. 

7366.  But  to  some  extent  p— There  is  one  school  which  has  quite  a 
friendly  association  with  the  High  School  for  Girls.  It  serves  for  juniors 
in  a  district  some  distance  away  from  the  High  School.  There  are  two  or 
three  schools  doing  excellent  work,  and  in  no  way  interfering. 

7367.  Ton  think  there  is  room  for  all?--Quit6. 

7368.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  working  in  Sheffield  of  the  York- 
shire Ladies'  Council  p — Not  much.  The  school  board  has  availed  itself  of 
the  councirs  management  to  get  the  teachers  of  cookery,  dressmaking,  and 
so  forth,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  probably  a  council  like  that  would 
be  a  ver^  proper  body  to  arrange  for  teachers  to  sujperintend  the  daiiy 
instruction  and  so  on  for  the  new  educational  authorities. 

7369.  (Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  French 
system  of  schools  ? — I  have  visited  some. 

7370.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  a  series  of  schools  called  L^Ecole 
Prin^aire  Superieure  .^— Yes. 

7371.  We  have  heard  from  you  and  from  other  witnesses  of  the  very 
important  work,  which  we  are  all  cognisant  of,  which  is  now  being  done  by 
the  higher  grade  schools,  and  we  have  also  heard  of  a  distinct  set  of 
schools,  what  may  be  called  *'  endowed  secondaiy  schools,"  doing  a  distinct 
work  fxom  the  work  that  is  done  by  your  schools  P— Yes. 

7372.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  might  be  possible  to  extend  the 
standurds  under  the  Education  Department,  and  to  luive  not  onl^  seven 
standards,  but  nine  or  ten  standards,  and  that,  by  extending  the  limit  for 
such  instruction,  the  schools  which  you  now  term  secondary  board  schools 
would  become  superior  primary  schools  P  In  other  words,  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  include  in  the  primary  education  of  the  county  the  curricula 
ifhich  are  now  being  so  usefully  taught  in  your  secondary  board  schools, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  introduce  a  system  on  the  lines  of  L*Ecole  Primaii'e 
StipSrisure  P — I  am  afrad  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  French 
system  to  express  an  opinion. 
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7373.  B J  drawing  the  line  for  primary  instraotion  higher,  and  finding  n 
definite  limit  higher,  as  we  have  fonnd  a  limit  at  the  Seventh  Standard, 
might  not  this  kind  of  instmction  be  included  instead  of  being  thrown  over 
to  the  aide  of  secondazy  instmction  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  oontinoation  of  the  primary  education.  The  work 
of  the  higher  board  schools  is  as  distinctive  in  this  way  as  is  the  work  of 
the  grammar  schools.  I  look  upon  it  that  the  higher  board  school  is  more 
like  the  BedUchule  of  Germany,  while  the  grammar  school  is  the 
Gymruuium ;  the  one  leading  up  to  the  polytec&iicum,  and  the  other  to 
the  university. 

7374.  (Sir  Henry  Boscos.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
very  interesting  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Reverend  F.  E.  Anthont,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

7375.  (Sir  Hewry  Ro$coe.)  You  are  the  chairman  of  the  Plymouth  School 
Board,  and  you  also  represent  the  Association  of  School  Boards  P — ^Tes. 

7376.  We  have  bad  several  representatives  of  the  association  before  us, 
and  you  have  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Moss 
to-day,  therefore  it  is  probably  in  your  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Plymouth  School  Board,  rather  than  as  representing  the  association,  that 
you  wish  to  give  us  your  views  P — May  I  add  that  I  am  also  connected 
with  the  council,  and  therefore  have  seen  a  little  of  the  working  of  the 
technical  school  established  by  the  Plymouth  coundl. 

7377.  Then,  perhaps,  instead  of  taking  your  pn'cis  as  we  have  it  before     hoJJ'boIkd 
ns,  you  will  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  the  Plymouth  School    pjusB  Higher 
Board,  and  the  views  wliioh  they  take  generally  with  regard  to  the  Grade  School. 
questions  which  have  been  addressed  by  the  Commission  to  the  last 

witness  P — ^You  mean  what  we  have  done  as  a  school  board  in  regard  to, 
as  you  call  them,  seoondaiy  schools  P 

7378.  Yes,  especially  the  relation  of  the  school  board  to  secondary 
instruction.    Have  you  got  in  Plymouth  a  higher  grade  school  P-^We  have. 

7379.  What  is  your  conclusion  regarding  higher  grade  schools  as  affect- 
ing your  districts — ^You  mean  as  to  the  desirabHity  of  its  being  established, 
and  so  on  P 

7380.  Yes  ? — ^The  board  had  felt  for  some  two  or  three  years  nearly  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  higher  grade  school.  Parents  who  had  children 
who  were  capable  of  carrying  on  their  education  further  than  the  ordinary 
school  demanded,  and  were  right  in  their  demand  for,  this  higher  grade 
school.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town  there  was  a  large  public  elementa^ 
school — almost  the  largest  in  the  country  as  to  attendance — on  the  Briti^ 
school  principle.  In  connexion  with  this  school  there  have  been  evening 
classes  for  many  years,  as  well  as  advanced  classes  in  the  day  school, 
which,  to  some  extent,  seemed  to  meet  what  was  wanted  in  the  higher 
grade  school.  Our  town  is  a  long  straggling  town,  running  round  The 
Sound,  and  we  felt  that  we  should  hare  this  higher  grade  school  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  and  so  meet  the  wants  of  the  parents  on  that  side, 
the  wants  of  the  parents  on  the  other  side  being,  to  some  extent,  met  by 
the  school  already  established.  Under  those  circumstances  we  did  not 
feel  justified  in  putting  the  ratepayers  to  the  expense  of  bmlding  a  school 
until  we  were  satisfied  that  the  experiment  would  be  a  success,  and  untU 
we  were  right  in  interpreting  the  wishes  of  the  parents.  There  was  a 
school  existing  which  we  could  use,  and  we  appropriated  the  boys' 
department  for  our  higher  grade  school.  That  has  been  going  on  now 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  the  result  of  it  has  been  that  we  are  satisfied 
that  such  a  school  is  required  in  the  town  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  parents.  Yesterday,  if  I  had  been  at  home,  I  should  have  seen  tho 
contract  finally  accepted  and  signed  for  building  a  large  higher  grade 
school  for  boys  and  girls. 
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7381..  Is  that  to  be  free  P — That  is  perfectly  free.  I  may  say  that  from 
the  first  all  our  schools — our  continuation  schools,  our  cookery  daases, 
and  indeed  all  our  schools,  from  beginning  to  end — are  free.  We  have 
no  fees  whatever. 

7382.  \'ou  have  made  all  your  schools  free  P — Yes.  Whether  Parliament 
had  insisted  or  not  we  should  have  made  all  free.  We  thoroughly  believe 
in  the  free  school  system  all  through. 

7383.  What  relation  does  this  education  that  you  are  giving  in  your 
higher  grade  school  bear  to  the  Secondary  Education  in  your  town  or  in 
your  district  ? — I  think  there  is  a  little  uncertainty  or  a  little  indistinctness 
as  to  what  we  mean  by  **  Secondary  Education."  My  own  opinion  is  this : 
I  should  call  the  higher  grade  school  a  department  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion; I  should  also  call,  what  used  to  be  called  20  years  ago  a  '*  second 
grade  school,'*  or  a  '^  middle-class  school,"  a  school  giving  Secondary 
Education.  The  children  who  come  up  from  the  public  elementary  schools 
to  the  board  schools  are  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  education  ^iven  in 
the  higher  grade.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  large  number  of  children  for  whom  Secondary  Education  is 
adapted,  who  would  not  be  found  in  our  board  schools  at  all.  We  want, 
therefore,  a  school  for  Secondary  Education  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  board  school  and  quite  distinct  from  the  higher  grade. 

7384.  And  in  your  town  of  Plymouth  is  the  supply  of  such  schools 
Eufficieiit  or  not  ? — We  have  a  good  many  private  schools. 

7385.  Have  you  any  endowed  schools  p— We  have  one  endowed  school, 
but  it  is  endowed  to  a  very  small  extent ;  it  is  called  the  Corporation 
Grammar  School,  the  endowment  is  small,  a  sum  of  120Z.  a  year,  I  think, 
is  given  to  the  headmaster  as  his  emolument,  and  for  that  he  is  required  to 
receive  12  boys,  who  arc  elected  by  the  town  council,  for  2  guineas  a  year,  • 
so  that,  in  addition  to  the  120/.,  he  receives  24  guineas  for  wose  boys,  and 
has  to  give  them  their  education  there. 

7386.  You  do  not  consider  that  that  is  sufficient  for  what  you  consider 
the  needs  of  your  town  P — Certainly  not.  That  is  not  the  only  school.  Of 
course  there  are  private  schools.  Our  population  is  86,000;  this  school 
does  not  consist  of  more  than  60  or  70  boys,  and  does  not  in  any  way  meet 
the  wants  of  the  town  for  Secondary  Education,  which,  as  I  have  put  it, 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  distinct  from  any  education  given  by  the 
school  board. 

7387.  By  what  means  do  you  propose  to  give  such  Secondary  Education  ? 
— I  should  establish  for  Secondary  Education  a  system  on  the  lines  of  the 
school  board  system,  that  is  to  say,  I  would  have  schools  perfectly  free ; 
they  should  be  dependent  on  rates  and  upon  any  endowments  which  could 
be  utilised,  and  also  upon  Treasury  granc,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
educational  body  of  the  town. 

7388.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  by  the  other  witnesses 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  an  educational  council  ? — Yes,  I  think  the 
whole  of  the  education  of  the  country  should  be  more  or  less — more  rather 
than  less — under  the  control  of  boards  elected  by  the  people  themselves, 
under  the  control  of  the  people  themRclves,  and  under  the  control  of  some 
central  bo(^f. 

7389.  ^\  ould  you  give  us  your  idea  with  regard  to  the  areas  over  which 
such  boards  should  have  control? — That  is  a  difficult  point.  As  far  as  the 
areas  are  concerned,  I  think  the  school  boards  of  county  boroughs  might 
be  siifficient  for  the  purpose.  I  am  guided  in  that  on  these  lines.  In  the 
Redistribution  Act,  1885,  40,000  or  50,000  was  regarded  as  the  unit  upon 
which  the  Pai'liamentary  division  should  be  fixed.  Taking  our  own  town, 
I  should  say  that  the  county  borough  of  Plymouth  should  be  the  area  for 
educational  purposes ;  but  for  country  districts  the  county  is  certainly  too 
large.  Of  course  we  are  guided  a  good  deal  in  our  judgment  by  our  own 
surroundings.  Devonshire  is  a  very  large  county.  North  Devon,  East 
Devon,  and  South  Devon  are  tantamount  to  three  oonntieSy    indeed. 
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feograpliically  they  are  three  comities.  We  hare  the  immense  vaste  of 
)artmoor  in  the  centre  of  the  connty,  which  separates  these  three  divisions 
of  the  oonnty  more  effeotnally  than  counties  are  generally  divided.  Nature 
comes  in  here,  and  we  in  Plymouth  are  as  far  from  North  Devon,  I  was 
going  to  say,  as  we  are  from  London.  It  takes  us  four  hours  to  get  to 
l^orth  Devon,  and  six  hours  to  get  to  London. 

7390.  {Mr.  CocJcbum.)  Can  you  give  us  the  population  P — I  should  think 
it  is  about  600,000,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that. 

7391.  And  you  have  only  two  big  lowns — Plymouth  and  Devonport  ? — I 
am  afraid  Exeter  would  hardly  like  to  be  left  out. 

73P2.  WiiAt  is  the  population  of  Exeter  ?— J  thmk  it  is  about  40,000. 

7393.  Then  you  have  a  popuktion  of  600,000,  all  of  it  practically 
scattered  ? — ^Yes.  Barnstable  is  a  good  flourishing  town,  but  it  is  not  a 
large  town.  That  is  really  the  metropolis  of  the  North.  Exeter  is  an  old 
find  venerable  city,  with  traditions  of  the  past ;  it  is  very  mach  loved  bjr 
those  who  live  there,  who  are  a  little  jealous  of  the  way  in  which  other 
towns  are  advancing.  They  lost  their  secoi|d  member  in  1885,  so  that  will 
show  you  where  they  are  as  a  unit.  Plymouth,  with  about  86,000,  retains 
two  members ;  Devonport  has  about  66,000,  but  added  to  Devonport  is 
Btonehouse,  which  has  about  15,000. 

7394.  Then  a  quarter  of  the  whole  county  is  concentrated  in  Plymouth 
and  Devonport  ? — ^Yes,  if  I  am  at  all  right  as  to  the  figures,  but  I  am 
speaking  from  memozy.  As  to  the  area,  I  say  that  the  county  is  very  much 
iioo  lirge.  My  own  idea  i&  that  we  want  to  secure  two  things.  As  to  the 
educational  area  we  want  an  area  sufficiently  large  to  secure  an  educational 
body  that  would  be  broad  in  their  sympathies,  and  also  we  want  to  have  a 
sufficiently  large  area  to  make  the  burden  of  expense  fairly  easy.  On  the 
other  hand — ^I  lay  very  great  stress  upon  this — that  those  who  are  admitted 
upon  the  educational  board,  whatever  it  may  be,  should,  to  some  extent 
at  all  events,  be  drawn  from  the  districts  where  the  school  work  will  be 
<»rried  on. 

7395.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  You  would  like  to  have  local  interest  pabuamext- 
properly  developed  ? — Yea.  We  want  to  get  the  local  interest  distinctly  ^JJ^ilJ^j^^ 
in  our  governing  body.  Therefore  the  Parliamentary  diviaions,  of  which 
we  have  eight  in  Devonshire,  would  be  better  than  the  county.  I  think 
the  Parliamentary  division  is  too  large,  but  I  think  perha})S  the  next  unit 
may  be  too  small ;  that  would  be  the  rural  district  council  area.  In  one 
word,  m^  idea  is  this :  we  should  make  the  area  of  the  educational  board 
the  Parliamentary  division,  regarding  the  Parliamentary  division  as  broken 
up  into  wards,  these  wards  being  the  rural  district  council  areas,  each  of 
them  contributing  their  quota  of  members.  I  think  in  that  way  wo 
fiihould  combine  the  two  things. 

7396.  By  making  the  area  so  small,  do  you  not  think  you  render  it 
<lifficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  people  of  position  and  experience  in 
education  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  formation  of  a  council  of  that 
kind  ? — I  think  not.  The  district  areas  would  not  be  very  small.  But  I 
think  we  want  to  get  on  to  our  council  of  education  those  who  are  pretty 
closely  identified  with  the  work  itself  for  their  own  sakes ;  and  as  to 
the  ^nd  of  members  who  may  come  forward,  a  good  deal  will  depend 
upon  the  work  you  give  them  to  do ;  the  more  important  the  work  the 
better  the  men  who  will  come  forward,  and  women  also. 

7397.  And  to  some  extent  it  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  area, 
because  in  such  small  areas  the  work  would  be,  after  all,  of  a  comparatively 
nnimportant  character  P — Yes,  buc  I  think  the  number  contributed  by  each 
rural  district  area  must  be  determined  by  the  population,  so  that  where 
there  is  very  much  work  to  do  you  would  have  more,  and  where  there  Js 
is  less  work  to  do  you  woiUd  have  fewer. 

7398.  Take,  for  example,  one  of  the  Parliamentary  areas,  containing  from 
50,000  to  60,000  persons.  How  many  secondary  schools  would  jou 
propose    to  place  in   such  areas? — ^That  would  entirely  depend  upon 
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dronmBiances — upon  the  way  in  which  the  popnlation  is  distributed.  Ol 
coarse  an  ideal  system  would  be  to  have  a  secondary  school  within  10 
miles;  bat  that  must  entirely  depend  apon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

7399.  Would  you  say  that  independently  of  the  area  P— I  say  that  would 
be  the  ideal  system.  You  wish  to  give  a  child  the  opportunity  of  getting 
the  best  education  for  which  it  is  fitted,  and  it  is  a  serious  thing  that  the 
child  should  not  get  that  because  it  happens  to  live  in  a  scattered  district. 
I  think  this  is  the  ideal ;  but  of  course  one  will  have  to  be  guided  by  the 
drcumstancefl  of  the  case.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practically  possible 
to  have  a  school  every  10  miles,  but  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  wo 
could. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday,  6th  July,  at  11  o'clock. 


NINETEENTH    DAT. 


At  6,  Old  Palace  Tard,  Westminster,  S.W.,  Thursday,  5th  July  1894. 


P&ESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chaib 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Ltttelton,  M.A. 

Sir  Hekby  E.  Roscoe,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  op  Makchesteb,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 

IkLr.  Richard  0.  Jbbb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richard  WormeiiL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Sitith,  M.A. 

Mr.   GeOBGE  J.   COOKBUBN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Fredebick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidqwick. 

The  Hon.  WiIiIiIAM  N.  Bruce,  Secretary, 


COMPOBITION 

AKD  Objects 

OF  Tbaohxbs' 

GniD. 


F«  Storr,  Esq.,  B.A.,  and  Herbert  B.  Garrod,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in. 

and  examined. 

7376a.  (Cltairman  to  Mr,  Storr.)  You  come  to  us  as  rapresenting  the 
Teachers'  Guild,  I  presume  ?— I  do,  but  Mr.  Garrod  more  directly  represents 
the  views  of  the  Teachers*  Guild. 

7376a.  Still  I  understand  that  the  Teachers'  Guild  have  deputed  you  to 
be  one  of  their  spokesmen  p — They  have. 

7877a.  And  I  believe  you  are  also  chief  master  of  modem  subjects  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  ? — I  am. 

7378a.  {To  Mr,  Garrod.)  You  are  general  secretary  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? — I  am. 

7379a.  Will  you  describe  to  us  the  composition  aAd  objects  of  the 
Teachers'  Guild?— The   objects   of  the  Guild  are  to  make  a   learned 
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piofessiou  of  teaohera  in  the  fizst  inatance;  secondly,  to  give  teaehen 
the  means  of  expreasing  a  oollectiye  Toice  on  all  matters  sheeting  their 
profession ;  and,  generally,  to  advance  their  welfare.  The  composition  of 
the  society  has  been  discOTcred  recently  by  an  analysis  of  the  nomination 
forms  of  candidates  for  membership,  which  have  a  blank  space  in  them 
-which  has  to  be  filled  np  stating  the  school  in  which  a  candidate  for 
membership  is  engaged  or  the  natnre  of  his  educational  work.  We  find 
that  of  all  the  forms  filed  in  the  ofiSce,  28  per  cent,  represent  teachers  in 
endowed  or  proprietary  schools ;  15  per  cent,  jteachers  in  pnblic  elementary 
schools ;  abont  26  per  cent,  are  teachers  in  private  schools ;  about  24  per 
cent,  are  private  teasers,  resident  and  visiting,  and  nearly  7  per  cent,  are 
persons  interested  in  education,  bufc  not  teachers,  who  at  present  are 
admitted  into  the  society. 

738(>a.  Women,  I  presume,  are  equally  eligible  as  members,  and  do 
become  members  P — ^Yes. 

738Ja.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  total  number  are  women 
teachers  ?— Boughly,  the  same  as  in  the  profession  ;  I  think  nearly  three- 
fourths. 

7382a.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  your  membership  consists  of  women  P — 
Yes^  and  I  think  it  is  the  same  in  we  profession. 

7383a.  That  depends  upon  what  you  consider  the  profession  to  include. 
You  include  elementary  teachers  P — Yes. 

7384a.  And  do  you  include  private  governesses  P — ^Yes,  visiting  and 
resident  private  teachers  of  both  sexes. 

7385a.  Then  the  Quild  may  be  said  to  be  laeitj  fairly  representative  of 
teachers  as  a  whole,  apart  altogether  from  the  particular  classes  of  schools 
they  belong  to  P — We  think  so.  We  think  that  among  our  4,400  odd 
members  we  have  a  very  representative  collection. 

738(S  (.  You  arc  incorporated,  I  think  P — ^Yes,  under  the  Gompames  Act, 
1867,  and  subsequent  Acts. 

7387a.  Can  you  tell  me,  apart  from  the  particular  question  of  registra- 
tion of  teachers,  in  which  we  know  that  it  has  recently  acted,  what  general 
action  the  Guild  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  P  What  action  does  it  take  in 
educational  matters  P — ^Through  its  committees  our  council  endeavours  to 
cover  the  whole  field.  It  has  political  and  education  committees,  a 
thrift  committee,  and  a  legal  and  professional  advice  committee  ;  but,  of 
course,  its  main  work  is  done  through  the  parliamentary  or  political  and 
education  committees.  The  education  committee  endeavours  to  keep  to 
the  front  in  all  strictly  educational  matters,  and  to  help  teachers 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  our  central  body  and  branches  to  form 
opinions  on  aU  matters  of  education  which  they  should  be  qualified  to 
express  opinions  upon. 

7388a.  I  rather  desire  to  have  from  you  some  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
action  which  the  guild  taJ^es,  in  order  that  we  may  appreciate  better  the 
objects?— We  memorialize  the  proper  authorities  when  we  think  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  interests  of  education. 

7d89a.  What  sorts  of  things  do  you  do  P  What  cases  have  come  within 
your  scope  ? — We  have  introduced  Bills  into  Parliament  for  the  registrar 
tion  of  teachers.  We  memorialized  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  beglDuing 
of  this  year  on  certain  matters  eonnecied  with  this  Boyal  Commission. 
We  also  sent  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Acland  on  the  Bill  for  the  Organisation 
of  Secondary  Education  in  1892,  pointing  out  certain  views  which  were 
held  very  strongly  by  our  council,  and  we  have  always  endeavoured  to  get 
our  members  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  to  form  definite  opinions 
on  all  these  subjects.  We  have  sent  circulars  round  to  them  inviting 
collective  opinions  on  this  very  subject  of  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education  some  years  ago  and  got  answers  from  the  branches  and  from 
the  Central  Guild. 
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7390a.  Do  yon  mamtain  an  organ? — ^No,  not  a  separate  organ.  We 
have  a  right  to  have  onr  reports  pnt  in  free  of  charge  in  a  certain  paper. 

• 

7391a.  What  paper  reports  your  proceedings? — "The  Journal  of 
Education."    We  have  a  special  arrangement  with  that  paper. 

7392a,  Can  you  give  me  the  total  number  of  your  members  P — About 
4,400. 

7393a.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional profession,  including  *not  only  secondary  but  also  elementary 
schools,  and  including  governesses  ? — My  estimate  is  that  it  is  over 
200,000  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  you  take  it  on  their  own  statements  in 
the  census ;  but  that  includes  teachers  of  some  special  subjects,  such  as 
the  teachers  of  special  musical  instruments.  Boughly  speaking,  I  should 
say  about  200,000. 

7394a.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  universities  P — ^No,  school  teachers  and 
private  teachers. 

7395a.  Is  there  any  other  point  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Guild 
that  you  would  like  to  mention  before  we  proceed  to  other  matters  P — 
There  is  nothing  more  than  what  is  in  my  notes  of  evidence,  I  think.  I 
could  give  more  in  detail  the  past  action  of  the  Guild. 

7396a.  (To  Mr.  8torr.)  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  about  the  Guild? — 
I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Garrod's  notes  of  evidence.  I  do  not  know  whether 
anything  with  regard  to  the  branches  is  contained  in  them.  That,  I  think, 
is  a  very  important  part  of  our  Guild.  We  try  to  bring  all  the  ranks  of 
teachers  together  in  every  place  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  branch. 

7397a.  The  branches,  Lsuppose,  hold  meetings  P — ^Yes,  the  branches  hold 
their  own  meetings. 

7398a.  And  act  as  representing  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  teachers 
in  that  particular  locality  P — ^Yes.  The  point  I  would  emphasize  is  that 
teachers  who  have  never  met  before  join  the  Guild,  and  so  the  primary  and 
secondary  teachers  and  university  college  teachers  in  places  such  as 
Bristol  have  all  been  brought  together. 

7399a.  How  many  of  these  branches  have  you  P — (Afr.  Garrod.)  29,  of 
which  two  are  in  Colonies — one  in  South  Australia,  and  one  in  Natal.  The 
rest  are  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

7400.  You  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  fact  that  you  not  only 
bring  elementary  school  teachers  into  contact  in  this  way,  but  also  teachers 
of  all  classes  ? — Yes. 

7401.  (Mr,  Hohhouae,)  You  gave  us  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
teachers  at  about  200,000.  That  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  presume  p — 
I  think  so. 

7402.  Could  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  are 
teaching  in  schools.  What  proportion  of  the  200,000  would  be  teaching  in 
schools  P — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  only  know  there 
are  somewhere  near  50,000  certificated  teachers  in  England  and  Wales. 

7403.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  this  4,400,  what  proportion  of  them 
are  in  the  Colonies  p  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  ascertmn  what  proportion 
that  number  bears  to  your  total  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers  p — 
There  are  about.  124  in  the  two  colonial  branches. 

7404.  So  that  all  the  rest  of  the  4,400  would  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  P 
—Yes. 

UirrTESSiTT         7405.  (To  Mr,  Storr.)  Have  you  any  remark  to  offer  upon  the  influence 
80BOLAB8HIF8.    qu  Secondary  Education  of  the  system  of  scholarships  at  Oxford  and 

Cambridge? — I  should  like  to  point  out  how  in  one  way  they  affect 
prejudicially  many  schools  that  I  know.  Boys  who  are  likely  to  win 
scholar^ips  are  allowed  to  drop  in  part,  or  in  some  cases  entirely,  all 
other  subjects  of  work  except  that  subject  in  which  they  are  going  to 
compete.    It  interrupts  their  regular  course.    I  should  say  it  is  £stinctly 
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inadviaable  that  a  boy  of  17  should  be  virtually  learning  nothing  bnt 
oliissiGfl,  and  still  more  inadvisable  that  he  should  be  learning  nothing  but 
history. 

7406.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  college  scholarships  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  so  laigely  awarded  only  upon  pure  classics  or  upon  history  without 
r^ard  to  other  subjects  ? — The  number  of  scholarships  in  natural  science 
has  increased  very  largely  within  the  last  few  years,  and  I  think  the 
universities  are  anxious  to  follow  the  line  of  studies  in  schools.  ,  They 
say  to  us,  ''If  we  have  evidence  that  there  is  any  subject  which  is  really 
*•  taught  systematically  and  thoroughlv,  we  will  offer  scholarships  for  it." 
That  is  not  quite  my  complaint ;  but  tne  most  pernicious  scholarships  are 
those  which  they  offer  in  my  own  particular  subject  at  present—modwn 
languages,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  boy  to  win  such  scholarships  in 
his  regular  stride.  In  the  case  of  those  that  have  been  won  from  schools, 
the  boys  are  probably  boys  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  having  one 
of  their  parents  French  or  German ;  they  have  been  picked  out  as  likely 
candidates  for  these  scholarships,  and  for  six  months  or  a  year  before  the 
boys  go  up  they  have  done  probably  nothing  else  than  modem  languages, 
and  have  been  privately  coached  in  that  one  su^ect.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  kind  of  scholarship  which  King's  and  Oaius  College  at  Cambridge  in 
particular  have  given  for  modem  languages.  They  have  certainly  not,  in 
my  opinion,  encouraged  modem  languages  in  schools ;  they  have  merely 
encouraged  ppe(dalization  in  certain  boys. 

7407.  In  other  words,  your  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  neglecting 
by  the  colleges  of  particular  subjects  in  favour  of  others,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  a  candidate  has  the  best  chance  if  he  devotes  himself  exclusively 
to  one  particular  subject,  and  thereby  his  general  progress,  and  I  suppose 
ako  the  due  organisation  of  the  classes,  is  injured  P — Exactly.  There  are 
no  aU-round  scholarships,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

7408.  What  would  your  remedy  be  for  that  state  of  things  F — ^I  should 
like  to  see  as  part  of  every  scholarship  examination  one  or  more  papers  on 
general  school  subjects  showing,  for  instance,  that  every  boy  knew  a 
certain  amount  of  English  literature,  a  certain  amount  of  history,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  modem  languages.  I  should  have,  in  fact,  a  qualifying 
test  before  anyone  oould  be  elected  to  the  scholarship. 

7409.  That  is  to  «ray,  you  would  make  your  scholarship  election  upon 
what  may  be  called  an  all-round  examination ;  or  would  you  make  it  upon 
an  examination  in  which  a  certain  level  has  to  be  attained  in  a  certain 
group  of  subjects,  and  then  after  that  let  the  scholarship  be  awarded 
for  eminence  in  one  particular  line  ? — I  should  prefer  the  latter. 

7410.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  30  years  ago  many  colleges  ia 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  what  may  be  called  a  general  examination? — 
Yes. 

7411.  I  suppose  that  in  Cambridge,  as  well  as  in  Oxford,  the  type  of 
scholarship  examination  30  years  ago  was  four  or  five  classical  papers, 
a  history  paper,  a  mathematical  paper,  and  an  essay  paper  ? — ^In  my  time 
at  Cambridge,  with  the  exception  of  tied  scholarships  as  at  King's,  there 
were  no  such  scholarships  as  there  are  now.  They  were  all  given  after  a 
man  had  come  into  residence  ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  that  old  plan. 

7412.  But  even  if  given  to  those  in  residence,  would  it  not  be  the  case 
that  these  varions  subjects  would  have  been  included  in  the  examination  ? 
— ^No.  The  Trinity  scholarships  were  given  virtually  either  for  classics 
or  mathematics,  or  for  a  combination  of  those  two.  Nothing  else  was 
included. 

7413.  There  was  not  even  an  English  essay  ?— No. 

7414.  What  is  the  case  now  in  Cambridge,  speaking  generally  P — Now 
each  college  has  its  entrance  scholarship,  and  I  think  the  v  are  very  much, 
the  same  as  those  at  Oxford,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  gets  a  scholarship  solely 
on  classics  or  mathematics  or  naturid  science. 
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7415.  Yon  mean  to  say  that  it  wonld  be  unnsnal  for  a  man  doing  h]» 
good,  bnt  not  specially  brilliant,  classics  to  get  a  scholarship  npon  adding 
to  fairly  good  classics  a  good  paper  on  history  or  a  good  paper  on  mathe- 
matics P — That  wonld  be  very  exceptional,  I  think.  There  is  generally  an 
essay,  bnt  that  is  the  only  general  subject,  I  think,  in  scholarships. 

7416.  Then  there  mnst  have  been  some  change,  I  thiok,  from  what  was 
the  practice  at  Oxford  many  years  ago  ? — ^I  am  speaking  of  Cambridge 
now.    . 

7417.  I  imderstood  yon  to  include  Oxford  ?— Yes,  bnt  in  Oxford  scholar- 
ships  of  course  there  is  a  general  information  paper. 

7418.  Your  view,  then,  is  that  in  every  college  scholarship,  whatever  be 
the  special  subject,  a  certain  level  of  general  attainments  should  be  first 
secured,  and  then  after  that  the  competition  should  turn  upon  excellence  in 
sx>ecial  subjects  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  like  to  see. 

fcTOoM^BT^THB      '^^^^-  ^^w  do  you  think  the  system  of   examining   schools  by  the 
TJnvsRBiTiBs.    nniversities  has   worked? — I   must   ask   yon,  if   you   please,  to    define 

^'examining  schools,"  and  say  whether  you  mean  the  system  of  schools 
examined  by  an  accredited  member  of  a  university,  or  whether  you  include 
generally  in  it  the  joint  examinations  for  certificates,  local  examinations, 
and  so  on. 

7420.  I  intended  to  include  both  the  former  but  not  the  local  examina- 
tious,  which  are  not  examinations  of  schools? — It  has  worked,  on  Ihe  whole, 
exceedingly  well.  Schools  which  had  no  test  at  all  have  been  brought 
under  a  test,  and  it  has  generally  awakened  schools  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty. 

7421.  What  do  you  think  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the  system  of 
examination  of  a  school  by  university  examiners,  or  by  the  joint  board  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  local  examinations  on  the  other  p — I  should  much 
prefer  the  examination  by  the  joint  board,  the  examiners  going  down  to  a 
school  and  examining  that  school.  I  think  there  are  very  grave  defects 
in  the  sort  of  general  sweepstakes  which  the  local  examinations  have 
become. 

7422.  You  feel  that  the  local  examinations  encourage  a  species  of  special 
preparation  which  is  less  likely  to  take  place  on  any  other  system  p — ^Yes, 
it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  in  many  schools,  especially  in  girls*  schools^ 
there  is  a  junior  Oxford  local  class,  and  a  junior  Cambridge  local  cLiss  ; 
that  is  to  say,  girls  are  interrupted  in  their  regular  work,  and  for  a  year 
do  nothing  but  the  particular  subjects  that  they  mean  to  pass  in  at  these 
examinations. 

7423.  Supposing  the  system  of  examinations  of  schools  by  university 
examiners  to  be  established — made  general  and  regularised,  would  you 
think  that  in  that  case  the  need  for  the  local  examinations  would  disappear  ? 
— I  think  so.  The  pupils-  to  whom  it  would  then  apply  would  be  pupils 
under  private  tuition,  or  schools  so  small  that  they  would  have  difficulty  in 
affording  the  cost  of  having  a  special  examiner  down. 

7424.  You  remember,  of  course,  that  the  system  of  local  examination  ia 
older  than  the  system  of  the  joint  board,  and  the  joint  board  was  doubt- 
less established  partly  to  meet  the  evil  to  which  you  have  called  our 
attention  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  call  yonr  attention  to  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  my  point  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  of  a  book  on 
English  Secondary  Education,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Emile 
Boutmy. 

7425.  You  mean  M.  Max  Leclerc's  book  which  we  hav^,  and  think  very 
good.  You  prefer,  I  suppose,  the  system  of  examination  by  the  joint 
board  to  the  system  under  which  particular  schopls  have  the  university 
examiners  down  p — On  the  whole  I  think  so,  bacause  there  is  some  sort  of 
standard  with  the  joint  board.  Examiners'  papers  aro  revised,  and  there 
is  also  some  standard  as  to  the  looking  over,  whereas  if  you  have  a  single 
examiner  the  personal  equation  is  very  considerable. 
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7426.  Do  Ton  think  there  is  any  force  in  the  remark  that  the  indiTidoal 
examiner  going  down  by  the  invitation  of  the  headmaster  finds  it  a  little 
more  diffionlt  than  does  the  joint  board  to  call  attention  to  defects  which 
iie  ma  J  observe  in  the  school? — Uadoubtedly  he  finds.  I  have  mjaelf 
iound  oonaidenible  difficulty. 

7427.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  of  the  three  plans,  yon  prefer  the  system  of 
the  joint  board  P — Yes. 

7428.  Are  there  any  amendments  of  which  yon  think  it  snaoeptible  ? — 
I  shonld  like  to  see  examining  made  more  into  a  profession  by  itself.  •  The 
joint  board,  I  believe^  in  fact  I  know-^o  their  very  best  to  get  the  beat 
men  they  can,  but  they  have  singularly  little  opportunity  of  testing  what 
a  man's  powers  are,  and  es|»ecially  that  corner  hom3  to  me  in  the  way  of 
viva  voce  examination.  Some  of  their  examineri  whom  I  have  listened  to 
liave  been  wholly  unfit  for  their  duties ;  they  had  not  a  notion  how  to 
conduct  a  vivd  voce  examination. 

7429.  Are  you  speaking  now  specially  of  Oxford  or  specially  of  Gam- 
bridge,  or  are  they  both  alike  ? — They  are  both  alike. .  I  am  speaking  of 
those  sent  down  by  the  joint  board. 

7430.  You  do  not  adopt  the  view  that  if  the  universities  UDderatand 
anything,  they  understand  how  to  conduct  an  examination  ? — ^I  think  in 
that  way  they  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  the  Civil  Service  examiners. 

7431.  You  know  that  they  have  great  practice  in  examining  at  Oxford 
tLnd  Cambridge  ? — ^I  know  that. 

7432.  And  you  know  that  the  Civil  Service  exandners  are  generally 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  P — Yes.  But  generally  a  young  don  is  put  on 
to  examine  a  schooL  He  may  Jiave  had  absolutely  no  experience  at  all 
of  the  sort  of  school  he  is  examining,  whereas  the  Civil  Service  examiners 
form  more  of  a  regular  staff  ;  they  are  not  so  much  occasional  examiners. 

74S3.  May  I  take  it  that  your  remark  refers  rather  to  the  examination 
of  schools  by  persons  who  have  no  special  experience  of  schools,  and 
you  do  not  intend  your  remarks  to  apply  to  the  art  of  examination  j^sr^e  P 
— Quite  so. 

743^.  I  should  have  said  that  there  is  something  in  the  view  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  understand  examining,  but  the  young  don  does  not  know 
what  may  be  expected  from  a  boy  in  a  school  P — Quite  so. 

7435.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  they  make  large  use  of  oral 
examination  at  Oxford  ? — ^No,  there  is  not  nearly  enough  I  should  say. 

7436.  At  Oxford  we  always  had  vivd  voce  in  all  our  schools  except  in  the 
mathematical  P — ^I  was  thinking  more  particularly  of  the  local  examina- 
tiona.  It  seems  to  me  a  monstrous  absurdity  that  in  the  modern  langnages 
there  should  be  no  oral  examination.  The  result  is  that  I  come  across 
schools  where  the  pupils  have  not  a  notion  of  pronunciation  of  either 
language.    All  their  work  is  done  on  paper. 

7437.  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  oral  examination  in  schools  very 
mnch  a  difficulty  of  timeP — ^It  is,  but  I  think  it  might  be  overcome. 
The  College  of  Preceptors  have  so  far  overcome  it  that  they  have  offered  to 
examine  orally  any  school  which  might  require  it  in  modern  languages ; 
and  they  examine  as  many  pupils  as  the  two  universities  together.  If  they 
can  do  it,  a  fortiori  either  xmiversity  can  do  it. 

7438.  But  still  the  oral  examination  of  a  large  school  is  a  very  serious 
tmdertaking  for  the  examiners? — Undoubtedly,  but  it  would  not  be 
necessaiy  to  test  every  individual  pupil.  You  can  find  out  in  five  minutes 
-whether  a  class  has  a  notion  of  pronouncing  French  or  not,  to  take  that 
particular  point. 

7439.  How  would  you  propose  to  secure  that  university  examiners 
should  be  qualified  for  the  work  of  examining  schools  in  particular  P — ^I 
should  like  to  see  a  much  more  reralar  staff  retained,  and  I  think  that  ex- 
pablic  schoolmasters  might  be  meSie  use  of  in  that  way  very  well.    A  man 
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may  certainly  go  on  aa  an  examiner  when  he  is  past  the  more  active  work 
of  school  life.  I  do  not  see  at  all  why  a  staff  of  examiners  should  not  be 
leomited  from  public  schoolmasteis  and  ex-public  schoolma  sters. 

74AO.  Your  idea  would  be  that  at  the  time  of  year  when  ex  aminations 
occur,  the  masters  of  one  public  school  should  go  and  exam  ine  the  pnpils 
of  another  P — "Diat  would  be  one  way. 

7441.  You  would  admit,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  no  work  which,  pursued 
very  frequently  or  for  any  considerable  time,  is  so  intolerably  irksome 
and  fatiguing  as  that  of  examiners  P — Possibly. 

7442.  Would  you  nob  think,  therefore,  that  it  was  possibly  a  disadvantage 
to  have  a  man  whose  constant  occupation  was  that  of  an  examiner.  Would 
you  not  think  that  his  faculties  would  become  blunted  after  a  time  P — ^I 
must  say  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there,  because  I  do  not  know  after  all 
that  it  is  more  monotonous  than  many  other  kinds  of  work  such  as  civil 
servants  do  in  any  public  office. 

7443.  Is  it  not  much  more  monotonous  than  teaching  P — ^Looking  over 
papers  undoubtedly.is,  but  not  of  course  mvd  voce  examination.  I  should 
put  that  on  a  level  with  teaching. 

7444.  I  was  speaking  more  particularly  of  looking  over  papers  P — ^Yes, 
that  is  BO.    Oral  examination  is,  of  course,  more  lively. 

7445.  Have  you  any  other  observation  to  offer  upon  the  question  of 
examination  of  schools  ? — No,  I  think  you  have  exhausted  all  I  have  to  say. 

Ths  GBAPiiro  7446.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  view  that  there  ought  to  be  distinction 
ow  Schools.  l>etween  what  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  call  second  grade 
schools,  and  first  grade  schools  P — ^Very  strongly  iadeed,  on  this  groimd : 
The  curriculum  of  a  school  which  carries  on  its  pupils  to  18  or  19  ought 
to  be  different  from  the  beginning  from  that  of  a  school  whose  pupils  leave 
at  the  average  age  of  16. 

7447.  Would  you  illustrate  that  view  ? — For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
school  with  pupils  leaving  at  16,  Greek  would  obviously  be  excluded,  and 
I  myself  should  be  rather  inclined  to  exclude  Latin.  Certainly  if  you  took 
15  as  the  age  of  leaving  such  a  school  I  should  totally  exclude  Latin 
from  it. 

7448.  Then  you  would  not  think  that  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16 
substantially  useful  instruction  in  Latin  could  be  given  p — It  is  just 
doubtful.     I  said  15,  to  make  myself  safe. 

7449.  Take  15  P — I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  that  way  in 
examining  partly  for  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  other  bodies,  and  it 
has  struck  me  very  forcibly  that  the  boy  whose  Latin  has  gone  just  so  far 
as  to  enable  him  to  construe  a  prepared  book  of  Cseear  has  got  very  little 
use  from  it,  or  rather  that  the  benefit  that  he  has  got  might  have  been 
equally  well  acquired  by  a  study  of  French,  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
gymnastics  he  would  have  gained  a  useful  acquirement. 

7450.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  an  average  boy  under  good  teaching 
ought  to  be  expected  to  get  further  in  three  years — that  is  to  sa^  between 
12  and  15 — than  to  be  able  to  read  a  book  of  Ceesar  P — I  do  not  think  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  do  get  much  further. 

7451.  Then  surely  there  must  be  some  very  bad  teaching  ? — Yes,  that 
may  be.     I  merely  give  results.    I  cannot  probe  the  cause  of  it. 

7452.  Would  you  not  think  that  boys  who  are  going  to  learn  Latin 
might  begin  at  10  ?  They  used  to  begin  at  8,  as  you  know ;  but  that  is^ 
perhaps,  too  early  ? — I  think  10  is  too  early.  My  point  is  that  French 
ought  certainly  to  be  learnt  before  Latin. 

7453.  Then  you  do  not  accede  to  the  argument  that  a  pre-knowledge  of 
Latin  is  very  valuable  for  the  acquisition  of  French  P — No,  I  am  afraid  I 
do  not.  Of  course  in  the  higher  stages  it  is  enormously  valuable,  but 
you  can  get    the  simple  philological  knowledge,  which  I  do  attach  much 
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TBlne  to,  in  the  Tiinglmh  language,  almcNrt  as  well  from  a  study  of  Frenoli 
as  from  a  study  of  Latin. 

7454.  Yon  do  not  think  that  a  boy  who  has  had  three  years  study  in 
Ijatin  would  make  much  more  rapid  progress  in  his  French  than  if  he  had 
not  had  a  knowledge  of  Latin  ? — ^You  mean  from  10  to  13  learning  Latin 
and  then  beginning  French  P 

7455.  Yes  P — ^I  should  prefer  beginning  with  the  French,  as  it  is  the 
easier  subject,  and  therefore  can  be  made  far  more  interesting  to  a  young 
boy  than  ihe  study  of  Latin  can.  You  can  start  a  young  boy  almost  straight 
away  on  a  little  Ihronch  story  book. 

7456.  Would  you  not  say  that.Ycry  many  people  among  your  uniyer^y 
contemporaries,  for  instance,  haye  practically  made  their  French  ou^f 
their  knowledge  of  Latin  P — That  is  to  a  great  extent  true.  A  man  who 
really  knows  his  Latin  can  pick  up  French  with  very  great  ease ;  but  my 
point  is  that  the  amount  of  I^itin  that  a  boy  would  have  got  by,  say,  from 
the  age  of  10  to  13  is  not  very  hopeful  to  the  study  of  French. 

7457.  Then  your  views  are  based,  are  they  not,  on  the  assumption  that 
Teiy  little  can  be  'done  in  the  study  of  Latin  with  a  boy  who  has  been 
taught  it  for  three  years  P — ^Yes. 

7458.  {Lady  Frederick  OavendUh.)  Is  not  Latin  grammar  much  easier 
than  French  grammar  P — ^I  do  not  reaUy  think  so.  I  think  in  the  elemen- 
tary stages  they  are  about  equaL  If  you  take  the  syntax.  Trench,  is  just 
as  difficult  as  I^tin,  and  goes  on  very  much  the  same  lines. 

7459.  (Sir  Henry  Eoscoe,)  Haye  you  any  opinions  to  express  on  the        Pubuc 
subject  of  public  preparatory  schools  P — ^I  see  no  occasion  for  such  schools,  Pbbparatobt 
because  the  masters  and  mistresses  I  know  who  do  receiye  a  good  number       schools. 
of  elementary  pupils  into  their  schools  tell  me  that  they  can  deal  with 

them  perfectly  well  by  a  preparatory  department  or  class  in  their  own 
school.    I  see  no  occasion  for  separate  preparatory  schools. 

7460.  You  are  not  speaking,  I  presume,  of  preparatory  sohools  for  Eton 
or  Harrow  ? — No. 

7461.  Will  you  let  us  understand  exactly  what  you  mean  by  a  prepara- 
tory school  P — I  was  thinking  of  such  an  institution  as  Mr.  Walker,  of  St. 
Paul's,  was  strongly  in  fayour  of.  He  said  instead  of  the  scholarships  to 
be  given  at  St.  Paul's  School  to  elementary  scholars  he  would  like  to  see  a 
preparatory  school  established,  thafc  is  a  school  on  the  lines  of  Elstree 
and  such  well-known  schools,  for  scholars  drafted  from  elementary  schools. 

7462.  Is  that  the  preparatory  school  you  alluded  to  P — ^I  merely  took  the 
first  one  that  came  into  my  head;  any  of  the  regular  schools  which 
prex>aro  for  Harrow,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Walker  said  he 
would  like  to  see  a  school  somewhat  on  those  lines,  where  a  tuition  fee 
could  be  paid. 

7463.  To  take  the  case  you  quoted,  do  you  think  that  St.  Paul's  School 
itself  is  quite  capable  of  giyiug  instruction  of  a  preparatory  character 
without  a  separate  school  P — ^Well,  I  should  regard  the  question  in  this 
way.  I  should  not  consider  St.  PauVs  School  an  ideal  first  grade  school ; 
it  is  far  too  much  purely  classical.  But  the  ideal  first  grade  school  that  I 
have  in  my  head  would  certainly  find  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  boys 
coming  from  a  board  school. 

7464.  Are  there  such  ideal  schools  existing  P — ^No,  they  haye  to  be 
created. 

7465.  What  remarks  haye  you  to  make  with  regard  to  the  present     CoMPETiTiys 
system  of  competitiye  entrance  scholarships  P — ^I  think  it  works  on  the   c^5ii7?i?wJl, 
whole  badly.    My  main  grievance  against  it  is  that  the  scholardhips  at     ''"'^^  **-"'" 
Eton  and  Winchester  &c.,  are  given  almost  entirely  for  classics ;  conse- 
quently in  all  the  preparatory  schools  classics  are  the  staple  subject,  and 
-there  is  very  little  teaching  of  what  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  the  main 
teaching  of  a  boy  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12  or  13  ;  that  is  tr>  say,  of 
English,  English  literature,  English  grammar,  English  history,  and  the 
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facte  of  natural  science — object  lessons  in  fact.    Those  ilnbjeots  are  almost 
wholly  ignored  in  oiur  preparatory  schools. 

7466.  Am  I  right  in  conclading  that  your  objection  to  these  competitive 
entrance  scholarships  is  in  the  main  the  same  objection  which  you  have 
raised  with  regard  to  the  college  scholarships  of  the  universities  ? — Yes. 

7467.  In  other  words,  that  you  would  wish  to  see  both  made  to  represent 
a  wider  area  of  education? — Specialization  really  begins  at  10  or  11. 

7468.  You  think  that  is  too  early  an  age  to  specialise  at  ? — Yes,  I  do.  - 

7469.  Are  there  any  entrance  scholarships  to  these  schools  of  the 
character  you  would  wish  to  see  ?  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  ? — I  have 
exftnined  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  for  the  Bancroft  scholarships 
open  to  the  elementary  schools  of  London  ?  the  subjects,  roughly,  are 
those  prescribed  for  the  Sixth  Standard  roughly  with  one  or  two  extras, 
such  as  French  and  Latin.    There  you  get  a  very  good  type  of  examination. 

7470.  Does  the  system  at  present  in  existence  exclude  any  class  of  the 
community,  in  your  opinion,  from  the  benefits  of  those  scholarships? — It 
virtually  excludes  any  parent  who  cannot  for  three  year^  pay  lOOL  a  year 
for  his  son  at  one  of  the  regular  preparatory  schools.  The  scholarships, 
I  believe,  in  very  rare  instances  are  gained  by  outsiders.  They  all  come 
from  certain  preparatory  schools. 

7471.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  entrance  scholarships  merely  to  what 
are  called  the  large  public  schools  ? — ^Yes.  The  large  public  schools  I  was 
speaking  of. 

7472.  Would  you  wish  to  see  scholarships  arranged  of  such  a  kind  that 
poor  men  could  send  their  children  to  Eton  ? — Oertainly  there  ought  to  be 
some  change,  so  that  the  poor  man,  for  instance  a  clergyman,  we  will  say, 
with  an  income  of  400/.  or  500/.  a  year,  should  have  a  chance  of  getting  an 
fiton  scholarship  for  his  son. 

7473.  You  think  the  chances  are  very  much  against  him  now  ? — They 
are  very  much  against  him  now.  Of  course  many  parents  do  make 
enormous  sacrifices,  and  sink  their  little  capital  on  the  chance  of  their  son 
getting  an  Eton  or  a  Winchester  scholarship. 

7474.  Can  you  show  that  these  scholarships  are  generally  held  by  the 
sons  of  rich  men  ? — No,  I  should  not  go  so  far  as  that.  All  I  would  say  is 
that  I  do  know,  and  I  have  known,  a  great  many  cases  of  the  sous  of  rich 
men — by  that  I  mean  men  whose  income  is  certainly  2,000Z.  a  year  and 
upwards — holding  scholarships  at  Winchester  and  Eton. 

7475.  You  would  not  exclude  their  sons  from  scholarships,  would  you  P 
— I  would  not  exclude  their  sons  from  scholarships,  but  I  would  certainly 
exclude  them  from  the  emolument.  I  would  give  them  the  title  of 
scholar,  but  I  would  not  aUow  them  to  have  the  money.  I  would  have 
some  poverty  test. 

7476.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  at  present  in  vogue  encourages 
OTcrpressure  by  insisting  upon  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  in  one 
subject  than  is  desirable,  in  your  opinion  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  think  perma- 
nent injury  is  rarely  done,  but  I  have  seen  in  many  cases  myself  temporary 
injury  from  boys  being  crammed  for  these  scholarships.  In  fact  what  my 
Winchester  friends  tell  me  about  their  scholars  is  that  they  let  them  browse 
for  a  year,  that  is  to  say,  virtually  do  nothing,  to  recover  themselves  after 
having  gained  the  scholarship. 

7477.  But  would  not  that  possibly,  or  even  probably,  occur  with  any 
system  of  competitive  scholan^ps  opesi  to  the  oountrv  ?  Is  that  specially 
dependent  on  the  early  specialisation  that  you  deplore  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is. 

7478.  Therefore  your  proposals  might  not  overcome  that  difficulty? — 
No. 

7479.  It  is  one  that  applies  generally  to  all  competitive  examinations  of 
every  kind,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is,  but  more  particularly  to  the  scholarships 
won  at  such  an  early  age. 
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7480.  That  would  be  rather  i^gainst  the  scholarships  being  open  at  snoh 
an  early  age  than  against  the  character  of  the  examination  P^-That  is 
qnite  mj  Tiew. 

7481.  In  what  way  do  yon  consider  'thai  the  passing  of  the  scholars  from 
one  class  of  school  to  another  would  be  facilitated  ? — By  the  foundation  of 
bursaries.  I  think  it  is  useless  to  give  a  scholarship  even  as  much  as  251. 
a  year  to  the  son  of  a  labouring  man  unless  you  have  some  sustentation 
fund,  that  is  to  say,  unless  you  partly  pay  the  expenses  of  his  board. 

7482.  You  are  aware  that  a  large  number  of  such  maintenance  scholar- 
ships are  at  present  given  by  the  London  County  Council  P — ^Yes,  those 
are  exoelleut  things. 

7483.  I  see  you  have  some  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  the  age  at 
which  Greek  and  Latin  are  begun,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  schools 
like  the  Gterman  E^alachtUen  ? — ^I  have  partly  anticipated  that.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  great  injury  is  being  done  to  the  country  at  large  by  Greek 
being  taught  in  the  lowest  forms  of  public  schools  and  also  by  Greek  being 
examined  in  thase  entrance  scholarships  of  public  schools.  Virtually  thai 
means  that  all  preparatory  schools  are  obliged  to  teach  Greek,  and  pre- 
paratory masters — at  any  rate  those  I  have  spoken  to — deplore  the  neces- 
sity, but  they  say,  "  The  success  of  our  school  depends  upon  our  winning 
"  these  scholar^ps  or  the  boys  taking  good  places  in  the  school,  and  con- 
"  seqaentlv  we  are  driven  to  teach  Greek."  I  know  that  it  is  certainly 
the  general  opinion  of  public  schoolmasters  that  the  age  of  beginning 
Greek  might  at  any  rate  be  postponed  to  13  at  the  earliest. 

7484.  What  scholarships  are  you  specially  speaking  of  in  which  Greek 
is  made  a  compulsory  subject  ? — It  is  not  a  compulsory  subject  in  any  that 
I  know,  but  it  is  virtually  an  essential  in  the  cases  of  the  Eton  and 
Winchester  scholarships.  There  may  be  one  or  two  mathematical  scholar- 
ships, but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  boy  who  has  not  begun  Greek  to 
win  a  scholarship  at  either  of  those  schools,  or  schools  like  them. 

7485.  But  if  Greek  is  not  compulsory,  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  it 
oan  affect  the  question.  If  thare  is  no  examination  in  Greek,  why  should 
they  begin  to  teach  it  ?  Will  you.  please,  explain  that  ? — At  Winchester, 
for  instance,  I  know  it  was  said  that  Greek  was  not  to  be  compulsory,  but 
Qreek  papers  are  always  set  still,  and,  excepting  mathematical  scholars, 
1  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  ;  in  fact,  I  know  no  case  of  a  boy 
eTer  winning  such  a  scholarship  who  did  not  take  up  Greek. 

7486.  Then  what  would  you  propose  to  substitute  for  Greek  ?  I  think 
you  have  also  included  Latin  in  your  jy^'-'cis? — There  I  was  thinking  of 
what  I  said  before,  that  in  lower  grade  board  schools,  that  is,  secon  d  grade 
secondary  schools,  I  should  like  to  see  Latin  either  abolished  or  the 
teaching  of  it  very  much  modified.  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  public 
schools.    Of  course  Latin  would  be  taken  in  the  lowest  forms  there. 

7487.  Then  I  understand  that  at  the  public  schools  yon  think  Latin 
ought  to  be  preserved,  but  you  are  doubtful  about  it  with  regard  to  other 
schools  of  a  less  classical  character  P — ^Yes. 

7488.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  you  would  substitute  modern  languages 
for  Greek  in  all  cases  and  for  Latin  in  some  P — Yes. 

7489.  Now,  with  regard  to  leaving  examinations,  what  line  would  you       LiAviire 
follow  in  England,  if  such  an  examination  were  instituted  P — By  saying   ExuiisAnov. 
that  I  should  follow  G^erman  lines,  I  mean  I  should  advocate  the  principle 

of  masters  in  schools  conducting  this  examination  with  some  outside 
assessor  to  see  that  everything  is  fairly  done,  and  that  a  tolerably  uniform 
standard  of  attainment  is  preserved. 

7490.  Would  you  regard  it  as  important  that  these  leaving  examinations 
■hould  be  passed  by  all  scholars,  whether  they  are  going  to  the  university 
or  not  P — Certainly. 

7401.  In  Germany  I  believe  the  Abiturienten-examen  is  simply  one  for 
entrance  to  the  universities  and  the  civil  service  P — ^And  also  it  excuses  the 
three  years  of  military  service. 
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7492.  But  it  is  not  insisted  upon  generally  for  other  purposes  than  those 
you  have  mentioned  ? — J^o.  I  would  only  insist  upon  it  in  this  way  as 
attempting  to  give  it  a  recognised  value  throughout  the  country  ;  and,  in 
particular,  what  I  should  hope  to  see  is  that  it  would  supersede  the 
present  various  professional  entrance  examinations. 

7493.  Would  you  also  add  the  separate  examinations  for  the  different 
universities  P — ^Yes. 

7494.  Then  it  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  that  one  examination 
should  open  the  door  to  all  the  umversities  P — Of  course  there  would  be 
two  kinds— a  higher  and  a  lower.  I  should  like  to  see  one  for  the  first  grade 
secondary  schools  which  should  admit  to  the  universities,  and  also  admit 
to  the  legal  profession  and  the  medical  profession,  and  the  general 
examinations  for  those  professions.  In  the  second  grade  schools  I  should 
have  another  on  a  lower  level. 

7495.  But  you  would  wish  to  see  the  first  series  of  examinations  that 
you  speak  of  made  on  one  line,  and  that  the  passing  of  that  examination 
should  open  the  doors  of  all  the  universities  ? — Yes. 

7496.  As  well  as  the  doors  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions  ? — ^Yes. 

7497.  You  would  wish  to  have,  in  fact,  a  uniformity  of  standard  P — A 
uniformity  of  standard,  with  the  greatest  diversity  of  subjects  consistent 
with  that  uniformity. 

7498.  Then,  if  that  were  the  case,  the  examinations  would  not  be  con- 
ducted, I  presume,  by  the  authorities  of  each  school,  but  by  some  more 

general  authority  over  the  country  P — I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not 
e  general  lines  for  the  examination  laid  down,  and  then  the  authorities  of 
each  school  conduct  it  with,  as  I  said,  an  assessor  from  the  Central  Board 
or  outsider,  to  whom  the  papers  set  should  be  referred  and  who  would 
check  the  results  as  ghen  by  the  particular  headmaster. 

7499.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  a  code  might  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Central  Authority,  and  therefore  the  standard  would  remain  the  same,  and 
the  actual  examination  might  be  conducted  by  the  schools  themselves  ? — I 
think  so. 

7500.  Do  you  find  fault  in  this  respect  with  the  London  matriculation 
examination  P — I  do.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  of  it,  but  I  have 
sent  in  a  fair  number  of  pupils  to  It,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  err  by  attempt- 
ing to  cover  far  too  much  ground.  A  number  of  subjects  are  indifferently 
learnt. 

7601.  Then,  in  that  respect,  I  understand  you  to  be  of  opinion  that/ 
whilst  on  the  one  hand  scholarships  are  too  much  specialised,  the  London 
matrictdation  is  too  general  P — Yes.  I  think  there  is  no  inconsistency  in 
those  two  views.  I  would  add  that,  especially  on  the  linguistic  side,  I 
find  the  university  examination  is  weak  and  poor.  I  know  very  little 
about  science  myself,  but  my  friends  tell  me  that  .the  mathematical  and 
scientific  side  of  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  and  of  a  higher  standard ; 
but  I  can  say,  from  pupils  of  mine  who  have  passed,  that  the  standard  in 
Latin,  and  also  in  French,  is  extremely  low. 

7502.  You  have  never  examined  yourself  at  the  London  University, 
have  you  ? — T  have  only  examined  for  the  Teachers'  Certificate.  That  is 
the  only  examination  I  have  conducted  there. 

7503.  Then  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  p — No. 

7504.  Have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  this  particular  examination  p — None. 

7505.  Now,  I  should  like  you  to  explain  your  views  with  regard  to  what 
you  call  "business  inspection  "P — By  "business"  inspection  I  mean 
inspection  of  the  extemsls,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  a  school.  First 
of  all  the  accounts  :  it  would  be  auditing  the  school  accounts.  Secondly, 
an  inspection  of  the  buildings  and  plant;  and,  thirdly,  seeing  to  the 
numbers  in  o  school,  the  staff,  and  such  things.  All  this  could  be  done 
by  a  central  office. 
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7506.  Do  you  think  that  this  portion  of  the  inspection  of  schools  might 
be  conducted  as  at  present  by  the  Charity  Commission,  or  by  some  central 
department  P — ^I  think  it  might  very  well,  either  by  the  Chanty  Com- 
mission, or  some  central  department.  Probably,  if  sach  a  centnl 
department  as  I  should  like  to  see  were  created,  it  would  naturally  take 
over  that  part  of  the  work  of  Secondary  Education  now  conducted  by  the 
Charity  Commission. 

7507.  Would  you  keep  this  business  inspection  and  the  sanitary 
inspection  distinct  from  the  purely  educational  inspection? — ^I  would. 

7508.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  prefer  to  have  different  inspectors 
for  the  purpose? — I  should^  especially  in  the  case  of  sanitary  inspectors. 
I  think  all  teachers  are  perfectly  iinlling  that  their  schools  should  be 
sanitarily  inspected,  and  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  State,  in  the  case  of 
private  as  well  as  public  schools,  to  see  that  their  sanitary  conditions  are 
satisfactory.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  inspection  had  better  be  con- 
ducted by  officers  appointed  by  some  central  department.  To  conduct  it 
well,  you  want  the  yery  best  experts  that  you  can  get  in  the  kingdom,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  central  board,  than  each  county  council 
appointing  its  own  sanitary  inspector.  It  would  be  very  difHoult  to  get  a 
sufficient  nimiber  of  experts  if  it  was  Ibcally  conducted. 

7509.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  haying  a 
separate  set  of  sanitary  school  inspectors  would  be  rery  much  greater  than 
employing  the  sanitary  inspector,  which  each  local  authority  is  now  bound 
to  possess  and  to  appoint  ?  Every  sanitary  authority  and  every  local 
authority  is  bound  to  have  a  sanitary  inspector.  Is  there  much  more 
difficulty  in  inspecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  school  than  there  is  in 
inspecting  a  house,  or  a  hospital,  or  any  other  large  building  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  as  a  schoolmaster  I  should  be  inclined  to  mistrust  your  local  sanitary 
inspector,  for  instance,  as  to  a  question  of  eyesight,  and  desks,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  which  is  a  special  subject  in  itself. 

7510.  The  question  of  light,  as  you  say,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  one 
that  would  not  come  in,  perhaps,  so  muc^  in  the  case  of  private  dwelling 
houses.  But  are  not  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  perfectly  competent  to 
judge  whether  a  school  is  properly  lighted  or  not,  and  whether  the 
children  have  the  light  coming  at  the  right  side  or  the  left  P — \  es.  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  schools  are.  I  was  thinking  particularly  as  to 
the  structure.  I  doubt  whether  you  do  not  want  more  special  knowledge 
than  they  possess  as  to  the  school  buildings  ;  and  one  knows  in  the  case 
of  even  recently  built  schools,  how  very  badly  they  have  been  built,  and 
wilh  what  very  grave  defects.  I  doubt  whether  the  ordinary  school 
inspector  possesses  sufficient  knowledge  to  advise  the  Council  as  to  that. 

7511.  Such  as  draining  questions  ? — Yes  ;  drainage  in  particular. 

7512.  You  do  not  think  that  the  local  inspector  has  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  enable  him  to  judge  ?  Do  I  understand  that  your  view  is  that 
there  should  also  be  local  inspection ;  that  local  bodies  should  also  appoint 
inspectors  for  this  purpose,  or  for  what  purposes  ? — For  those  purposes 
tiiat  are  not  covered  by  what  I  have  already  mentioned ;  tbat  is  to  say — 
inspection  apart  from  the  nuisance  inspection  and  from  the  sanitary 
inspection  of  the  school ;  that  is  to  say — inspectors  to  see  the  working  of 
the  school,  and  the  teaching  in  the  school. 

7513.  Educational  inspectors  P — Educational  inspectors. 

7514.  In  what  way  would  their  functions  differ  from  those  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  at  the  present  time? — They  would  not 
award  grants,  otherwise  their  functions  would  be  almost  identical. 

7515.  You  think,  then,  that  this  inspection  should  be  a  local  one  rather 
than  an  Imperial  one  ? — I  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better ;  t^e 
local  bodies  are  quite  capable  of  appointing  good  men,  and  then  I  think 
teachers  would  be  less  afraid  of  such  local  inspectors  than  of  those 
appointed  by  WhitehalL  There  is  at  present— I  do  not  say  whether  it  is 
weU-fonnded  or  not — an  extareme  dread  on  the  part  of  secondary  teachers 
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that  they  will  be  Bnbjected  to  the  same  Bort  of  inspection  that  elementary 
schools  are  subject  to  now. 

7516.  You  wish  to  preserve  the  local  colour  in  schools.^ — Yes;  and  I 
think  that  would  be  better  preserved  with  local  inspectors. 

7517.  Would  you  then  enable  the  Central  Authority,  if  such  a  one  were 
formed,  to  send  down  occasional  inspectors  P — If  there  were  any  cause  for 
dissatisfaction  or  complaint,  they  should  be  the  supreme  referee,  and  have 
power  to  send  down  their  own  inspector,  who  should  be  over  the  head  of 
the  local  inspector.    I  think  that  is  very  important. 

7518.  Do  you  feel  strongly  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  reports 
of  these  inspectors  and  examiners  ? — I  think  parents  are  now  left  very 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  a  child  is  doing.  It  is  the  exception  for  the 
reports  of  examiners  to  be  published,  and  if  those  reports  are  unfavour- 
able, certainly  they  are  suppressed.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
reports  of  these  inspectors  and  these  examiners  should  not  be  obtainable 
by  the  parents. 

7519.  I  presume  that  the  great  public  schools  to  which  we  have  referred 
would  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  placed  under  the  local  but  rather  under  the 
Central  Authority,  if  at  all  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  with  great  boarding 
schools,  such  as  Harrow  or  Eton,  it  would  be  absurd  to  place  them  under 
the  Middlesex  or  Buckinghamshire  county  councils.  They  would  naturally 
resent  it.  Except  that  they  have  a  local  habitation,  they  are  not,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  local  schools,  and  naturally,  I  think,  they  would  be 
excepted. 

7520.  What  advantage  do  you  conceive  would  accrue  from  placiog  them 
under  any  central  authority  ? — I  think  they  want  looking  after  quite  as 
much  as  less  celebrated  schools.  From  my  own  recollection  of  Harrow,  I 
should  say  certainly  we  very  much  wanted  a  sanitary  inspector. 

7521.  You  speak  rather  with  regard  to  sanitation  than  to  education? — 
Not  only  sanitation,  but  generally.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  ^ould  be 
excepted. 

7522.  Do  you  think  that  the  Central  Authority  should  have  power  to 
suggest  or  enforce  alterations  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  mode  of 
teaching? — If  you  put  it  in  that  form,  I  should  say  curriculum  certainly. 
I  do  not  imagine  that  such  a  case  woiUd  actually  arise  as  interfering  witii 
the  curriculum  of  a  great  school  like  Harrow,  but  I  think  that  there  should 
be  the  full  power  to  do  so  if  it  were  thought  advisable  by  the  Central 
Authority. 

7523.  You  are  aware  that  even  the  governing  bodies  of  those  schools 
do  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  teaching.  It  falls  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  headmaster  p — Yes. 

7524.  Do  you  object  to  that  course  which  has  now  been  carried  on  so 
long  p — Yes,  1  certainly  shoidd.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  entirely  in 
the  power  of  one  man  to  determine  the  curriculum  of  a  great  school. 

7525.  Do  you  think  that  men  of  power  and  position  would  consent  to 
hold  these  appointments  if  they  were  subject  to  interference  by  a  central 
authority  or  even  by  the  governors,  which  would  be  a  much  narrower  and 
nearer  body  p — I  think  there  would  not  be  a  dearth  of  applicants  for  the 
headmastership  of  Eton  or  Harrow  under  any  conditions. 

7526.  What  opinion  have  you  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  P  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  system 
of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  as  existing,  especially  in  our  Lsurge 
northern  cities? — ^I  have  never  been  into  a  higher  grade  elementary 
school,  but  I  know  something  about  it.     I  know  the  system  on  paper 

7527.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make,  then,  if  you  have  not  really  seen 
them  yourself  ?— Perhaps  I  had  better  omit  that.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  BO,  all  I  meant  by  putting  that  down  in  my  notes  of  evidence  was  this : 
thej  seem  to  me  to  overlap  Secondary  Education,  and  if  secondary  schools 
were  properly  organised  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools  would  in 
time  cease  to  exist ;  the  necessity  for  them  would  be  gone. 
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7528.  You  do  not  speak  from  peraonal  knowledge  ? — ^No. 

7529.  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  training  colleges,  are  yon  in 
favonr  of  separate  training  colleges  for  primary  and  secondary  teaichers  ? 
— I  think  at  present,  if  not  separate  colleges  there  must  be  separate 
oonises ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  take  the  ordinary  ex-pupil  teacher  who  goes 
to  the  GoTemment  training  colleges  now,  ne  conld  not  follow  with 
adTantage  the  same  course  as  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduate.  They 
would  move  at  very  different  paces.  A  man  who  has  had  a  training  in 
logic  and  philosophy,  even  if  he  comes  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  educa* 
tion  as  an  absolute  novice,  would  outstrip  the  ordinary  pupil-teacher,  and 
the  professional  education  of  the  two  could  not  be  satisfactorily  carried 
on  together. 

7530.  Yon  would,  in  fact,  like  to  see  either  training  colleges  appointed 
for  secondary  teachers,  or  some  mode  established,  if  not  in  training 
colleges  themselves,  by  which  the  secondary  teachers  can  be  trained  ? — 
The  first  by  preference,  undoubtedly.  Training  colleges,  if  possible,  for 
secondary  teachers. 

7531.  And  you  think  that  theory  and  practice  should  go  hand  in  hand  ? 
—Yes. 

7532.  Haye  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject  of  district  autho-  Diitrict  avd 
tities  ? — ^I  feel  that  in  this  organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  the  initia-  ^.im^TiBs 
iive  certainly  must  be  local.    You  must  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 

locality. 

7533.  And  that  you  do  by  placing  the  educational  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  councilis  ? — ^Yes. 

7534.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  councils  are  capable  of  acting  in 
this  matter  alone,  or  would  you  place  upon  the  committee  a  number  of 
experts? — ^I  should  not  recommend  the  county  council  without  such  a 
proviso.  I  do  not  think  a  county  council,  as  at  present  constituted,  conld 
tmdertake  the  organisation  or  supervision  of  Secondary  Education ;  but,  I 
believe,  that  by  means  of  their  technical  education  committees,  if  those 
committees  were  strengthened  ab  extra,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  co- 
opt,  we  will  say,  an  equal  number  of  experts,  or,  if  an  equal  number  of 
experts  were  placed  on  by  the  Central  Authority — I  do  not  mnch  care 
which — with  this  proviso,  I  believe  that  county  councils  might  be  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  organising  secondary  schools. 

7535.  You  are  aware  that  many  of  these  technical  committees  have 
external  members  appointed  P — ^Yes.  Now  it  is  voluntary,  but  I  should 
make  that  compulsory. 

7536.  With  regardto  your  central  educational  board,  do  you  think  that 
the  Centr^  Authority  should  be  a  council  constituted  on  the  lines  of  the 
registration  council  proposed  in  Mr.  Acland*s  Bill? — Without  insisting 
upon  the  details,  I  should  like  some  such  conncU.  Though  the  conclu- 
sions were  arrived  at  independently  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the 
Teachers'  Guild,  they  very  nearly  coincide  with  regard  to  the  Council  they 
would  like  to  see. 

7537.  Would  the  Minister  be  supreme  or  the  council,  in  case  of  any 
difference  P— The  Minister  must  be  supreme.    I  see  no  help  for  it. 

7538.  Then  it  would  be  a  Council  for  consultation  P — ^It  v/ould  foe  a 
ccnsultatiye  Council. 

7539.  If  the  Minister  himself  is  to  be  supreme,  would  the  council  be  of 
any  value  P  Would  not  the  Minister  be  able  to  act  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility P — ^I  think  you  might  take  the  parallel  of  the  India  Council  or  the 
Admiralty,  with  regard  to  tiie  relations  between  the  Minister  and  his 
CounciL     The  Councdl  would  be  a  real  check  on  the  Minister. 

7640.  Do  the  views  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Minister  of  Education  agree  with  those  you  have  already 
expressed  P — Since  I  have  belonged  to  the  Teachers'  GKiild,  I  have  seen  a 
very  great  change  in  public  opinion.     When,  some  years  ago,  I  was 
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yentilaiing  the  subject  of  registratioTi  and,  as  a  corollary  to  that  measure, 
I  insisted  that  we  must  come  to  a  Minister  of  Education,  I  was  always 
prepared  for  such  a  remark  to  be  received  with  a  general  howl  by 
teachers,  however  carefully  I  had  prepared  the  way  for  it. 

7541.  That  is  not  the  case  at  present  p — That  is  not  the  case  at  present, 
undoubtedly.  The  question  has  turned  up  lately  at  the  council  meeting 
of  the  Teachers  Guild,  and  I  have  noticed  that  all  the  more  thought- 
ful of  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  particular  subject  have  come 
round,  even  if  at  first  they  had  been  strongly  opposed  to  it,  to  the  view 
that  we  must  have  a  Minister  of  Education. 

7542.  Do  you  not  consider  that  we  have  a  Minister  of  Education 
already  at  the  present  moment  for  x^rimary  education? — For  primary 
education,  yes. 

7543.  Then  I  understand  that  you  would  desire  that  the  function  of  the 
present  Minister  of  Education  should  be  enlarged  to  include  the  whole  of 
Secondary  Education  P — Yes. 

7544.  You  would  not  have  him  interfere  with  universities,  I  presume  P — 
I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not.  The  universities  are  quite  strong 
enough  to  resist  even  a  Minister  of  Education.  I  would  have  him  a 
Minister  of  the  whole  of  education,  Higher,  Secondary,  and  Primary. 

7545.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of 
headmasters  and  assistant  masters  p  1  ask  you  that  question,  though  I  do 
not  know  that  the  subject  touches  us  very  closely  P— I  have  merely  to  say 
that  I  do,  as  an  assistant  master  myself,  feel  very  strongly  that  the  present 
system  is  wholly  anomalous.  It  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  country.  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  making  my  German  friends  believe  that  I  may 
have  my  dismiiSsal  on  three  months  notice. 

7546.  You  consider  that  the  headmasters  are  too  autocratic  at  the 
present  moment  P— Yes.  I  should  wish  to  see  assistant  masters  appointed 
by  the  headmasters  as  probationers  for  two  years,  and  that  after  tnat  they 
should  only  ba  dismissible  by  governing  bodies. 

7547.  Ail  viiam  aut  culpam  ? — ^Yes. 

7548.  Now,  with  regard  to  salaries  and  pensions,  what  have  you  to  say  P 
— The  only  point  is  about  arranging  the  incomes  of  masters  in  schools  to 
be  founded.  I  think  in. England  there  is  very  much  greater  disproportion 
between  the  salaries  of  the  headmasters  and  assistants  than  in  any  other 
country.  In  Germany  the  director  will  be  getting  his  5002.  a  year  and  the 
second  masters  400Z.  I  need  not  point  out  what  a  different  ratio  obtains 
in  England.  Also  in  the  schemes  there  should  be  a  pension  fund  for 
assistant  masters,  if  there  is  a  pension  fund  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  not  as  in 
the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission,  where  there  is  a  pension  fund  for 
headmasters  only. 

7549.  Where  would  you  propose  the  money  for  the  pension  fund  should 
come  from  ?— From  the  local  authority.  My  only  point  is  the  unfairness 
of  pensioning  headmasters  as  a  rule  and  not  assistant  masters. 

7660.  The  difficulty  has  been  about  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  has 
it  not  P — Quite  so. 

7651.  Therefore  in  proposing  that,  you  must  have  some  view  as  to  where 
you  are  going  to  get  the  money  from  p — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
come  out  of  the  fee  fund  where  there  is  no  foundation.  An  excellent 
scheme  has  lately  been  passed  with  regard  to  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
School :  5  per  cent,  is  subtracted'^from  the  salary  and  the  Company  give 
another  5  per  cent.,  to  secure  an  endowment  policy  payable  at  55,  the  age 
fixed  for  retirement. 

7552.  By  some  arrangement  of  that  kind  the  masters  themselves  would 
be  oontributories  P — ^Yes. 

7553.  That  is  the  case  in  Germany,  is  it  not  P— They  are  so  com- 
pulsorily,  and  in  France  also. 
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7554  The  peDSioiiB  are  very  small,  I  think  ? — Everytbing  is  on  a  lower 
scale.  They  are  not,  I  think,  compared  with  the  saLaries.  In  Bassia,  for 
instance,  they  may  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  salary. 

7555.  {Mrs.  SidgwicJc.)  Bef erring  to  vonr  memorandnm,  what  is  your 
view  of  the  advantages  that  wonld  follow  from  having  summer  terms  at 
the  nniversities  ? — Merely  that  poorer  men  wonld  in  that  way  go  to  the 
universities.  I  think  a  two  years'  course  might  possibly  be  made  by 
having  four  terms  in  the  year.  It  is  not  necesssary  that  everyone  should 
be  |in  residence.  Professors  are  hardworked,  and  I  do  not  want  to  out 
down  their  holiday  at  all,  but  I  think  that  if  there  were  four  terms,  it 
might  shorten  the  course  and  save  expense. 

7556.  Would  it  draw  men  from  a  different  class  of  school,  do  you 
think? — It  would  draw  from  a  poorer  class  of  men.  Though  our 
nniveisitieB  are  much  cheaper  than  they  were,  they  are  still  very  dear. 

7557.  And  do  you  think  the  same  with  regard  to  making  Greek  an 
optional  subject  ? — That  is  undoubtedly  a  grievance,  though  it  may  not  be 
a  great  grievance.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  teadiing  the  Greek 
alphabet  to  a  boy  who  is  going  up  in  October,  and  afterwards  he  will  fling 
away  Mb  Greek  books,  and  never  look  at  them  again. 

7558.  {Dr.  Fairlairn,)  You  think  that  the  proper  method  to  proceed  in 
examination  is  from  the  general  to  the  special,  rather  than  from  the  special 
to  the  general  ? — ^AU  I  meant  was  that  there  should  be  some  test  that  a 
boy  has  kept  up  his  all-round  studies  ;  some  way  of  stopping  the  abuse 
wmch  I  have  pointed  out  of  a  boy  for  a  year  or  so  before  he  leaves  school 
dropping  all  except  one  subject.    That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  secure. 

7559.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  scholar- 
Bhii>s  are  given  on  what  may  be  called  the  special  rather  than  the  general 
papers  ? — ^Tee ;  nearly  all  scholarships,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

7560.  But  is  sot  the  converse  also  true,  that  is,  that  there  is  a  proportion 
of  scholarships  given  on  general  rather  than  special  work? — Of  course  at 
Oxford  a  boy  may  get  a  scholarriiip  by  a  very  good  essay  and  a  good 
general  information  paper  if  he  attains  a  fair  standard  in  his  special  subject, 
but  I  think  that  is  rather  an  exceptional  case.  I  speak  without  very 
definite  knowledge. 

7561.  Then  are  there  not  scholarships  at  schools — for  example,  the 
Merchant  Taylors* — ^that  may  be  regarded  as  tied  scholarships  to  special 
subjects,  like  Hebrew  ? — There  is  one  scholarship  awarded  specially  for 
Hebrew.     There  are  fair  tied  scholarships  awarded  yearly. 

7562.  There  are  a  number  of  Merchant  Taylors*  scholars  who  come  up 
specially  in  Hebrew  p — ^Yes.  We  may  be  said  almost  to  sweep  the  board 
in  Hebrew,  because  we  have  it  as  a  regular  subject. 

7563.  Would  scholarships  of  that  kind  come  under  your  censure  ?■— Yes. 
G^erally,  a  boy  who  is  not  likely  to  get  a  classical  scholarship,  who  is  a 
failure  in  that  line,  is  turned  on  to  Hebrew,  and  does  nothing  but  Hebrew, 
or  very  little  but  Hebrew,  for  his  last  year,  so  that  we  have  a  monopolv, 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  very  bad  thing.  All  tied  scholarships  I  should 
like  to  see  wholly  done  away  with. 

7564.  I  think  you  stated  something  as  to  scholarships  being  open  at  too 
early  an  age,  did  you  not  P — ^Yes. 

7565.  Would  that  affect  school  scholarships  as  a  whole  P — I  was  talking 
of  such  scholarships  as  the  Eton  and  Winchester  scholarships. 

7666.  Then  what  age  would  you  make  the  age  of  competition  P— I  do  not 
know  how  that  can  be  remedied.  It  is  a  grave  defect.  I  believe  that  by 
better  examinations  you  could  avoid  a  good  deal  of  this  present^  over- 
pressure with  examiners  who  knew  their  work  and  examined  vivl  voee^ 
trying  to  test  general  intelligence,  not  special  knowledge.  Something 
might  be  done  in  that  way. 

7567.  Do  you  think  that  a  consultative  Council  of  the  kind  you  have 
indicated  is  really  a  scheme  feasible  in  practical  politics  P—I  think  so,  and 
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we  have  found  that  a  somewhat  similar  council  does  work,  and  has  worked, 
very  well  in  France. 

7568.  Looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  our  English  custom,  would 
you  propose,  as  in  the  India  Council,  to  pay  the  members? — ^Yes.  I 
should  think  you  would  not  get  the  best  men  without  paying  for  them. 

7569.  To  whom  would  they  be  responsible  ? — They  would  be  responsible 
to  the  Minister,  I  suppose. 

7570.  Then,  who  would  be  the  person  that  appointed  them  P — I  have 
said  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  General  Council  of  Education  follow 
the  lines  of  the  proposed  Begistration  Council.  Under  Mr.  Acland's  Bill, 
you  see  they  are  appointed  by  various  bodies.  The  Crown  appoints  so 
many,  various  educational  bodies  have  their  appointments,  and  there 
are  a  certain  number  appointed  by  the  general  body  of  teachers,  that  is 
to  say,  the  teachers  on  the  register. 

7571.  But  if  the  Minister  had  not  the  power  of  appointment,  would  they 
be  properly  responsible  to  him  P— No.  That  is  a  point  that  I  answered 
incautiously.     They  would  be  independent. 

7572.  Then,  would  it  be  in  harmony  with  our  system  of  government  to 
have  paid  servants  of  the  Crown  independent  of  the  Crown  ? — I  should 
hardly  call  them  paid  servants  of  the  Crown.  I  think  you  might  look 
upon  them  as,  we  will  say,  the  directors  of  a  company.  I  should  not 
award  them  any  magnificent  salaries,  but  as  much  as  would  pay  them  for 
the  time  they  were  necessarily  employed,  merely  enough  to  enable  the 
best  ex-schoolmasters  to  do  such  work. 

7573.  But,  still  if  they  are  not  paid  by  the  Crown,  by  whom  are  they 
paid  P — They  would  be  paid  by  the  Crown,  certainly. 

7574.  Then  they  are  dependent  on  it  P — ^Yes,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so.  T 
quite  see  the  force  of  your  objection. 

7575.  {Mr.  Gochburn.)  With  regard  to  the  district  authority,  are  you 
wedded  to  the  idea  that  it  should  be  composed  of  two  equal  parts,  the  one 
elective,  and  the  other  co-optative  P — I  do  not  attach  anythmg  special  to 
the  equal  parts,  but  I  would  say  that  there  should  be  necessarily  on  every 
council  a  substantial  proportion  of  experts. 

7576.  Yoa  would  quite  see  the  necessity  in  legislation  of  allowing  the 
elective  proportion  to  exceed  the  other  proportion,  because  of  their  being 
the  rating  aathority.  You  would  not  have  the  ratepayers  agreeing  to  a 
spending  body  having  a  majority  of  those  over  whom  they  had  no  control  P 
—Of  course  though  this  education  committee  of  the  county  counciL  would 
be  composed,  half  of  county  councillors,  and  half  of  experts,  yet  it  would 
be  under  the  county  counciL  They  would  only  have  a  certain  amount  of 
delegated  power.    The  county  council  would  still  be  supreme. 

7577.  The  county  council  would  still  be  the  supreme  authority  P— Yes, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  large  delegated  powers.  I  think  they  should  be 
virtually  given  a  free  hand,  but  they  would  be  checked  by  the  county 
council. 

7578.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  Although  you  are  opposed  to  tied  scholarships  that 
are  close  to  one  subject,  I  suppose  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  you 
are  opposed  to  scholarships  that  are  close  to  one  school  or  one  set  of 
schools  P — My  objection  was  to  scholarships  tied  at  both  ends.  As  to 
scholarships  for  passing  from  the  elemente^y  to  higher  schools,  the  plan 
I  should  like  to  see  pursued  would  be  a  certain  number  of  scholarships 
allocated  to  each  school  to  be  given  by  the  headmaster  of  the  school,  so 
as  to  avoid  these  evils  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  with  regard  to  the  Eton 
and  Winchester  scholarships. 

7579.  You  prefer  that  the  inspectors  of  secondary  schools  should  be 
appointed  by  the  local  authority  for  Secondary  Education  rather  than  by 
l£e  State  P— Yes. 
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7580.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  the  local  anthorities  for  primary 
education,  when  appointing  inspectors,  have  invariably  appointed  practical 
men  ? — ^Tes. 

7581.  And  that  the  State  have  not  appointed  practical  men  P — Yes. 

7582.  For  that  reason  yon  would  prefer  appointment  by  the  local 
authority  ? — ^Yea. 

7583.  I  suppose  you  would  regard  a  committee  of  the  county  oouncil 
rather  as  an  expedient  than  as  an  ideal  local  authority  for  Secondary 
Education  ? — Certainly.  I  approve  it  merely  because  of  the  inconvenience 
of  creating  a  new  organisation  with  regard  to  the  money  part  of  it,  the 
rates,  and  so  on. 

7584.  Would  you  prefer,  if  one  could  obtain  it,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  authority  for  the  locality  which  should  embrace  Secondary  and 
Elementar}'  Education  within  its  ken  ? — Yes. 

7585.  Yon  have  in  your  evidence,  to  some  extent,  regarded  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of  Education  as  the  Minister  of  Education,  but  I 
presume  the  position  occupied  by  the  Vice-President  now  is  by  no  means 
the  one  you  would  wish  the  Minister  of  Education  to  have  ? — Not  at  all. 
Of  course  he  only  has  to  do  with  one  stratum.  I  want  to  see  him  supreme 
over  the  whole  of  the  education  of  the  kingdom. 

7586.  You  know  that  if  he  is  nominally,  he  may  not  be  virtually,  in 
some  cases,  supreme  in  his  own  department? — \es.  I  remember  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  saying,  "  I  am  the  Minister  of  Education.'' 

7587.  You  are  aware  that  the  Vice-President  has  not  the  advantage 
of  the  advice  of  educational  experts  ? — Yes. 

7588.  The  educational  council  would  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
Crown  for  the  remuneration  of  the  services  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
if  the  registration  council  under  the  Registration  Bill  were  the  nucleus  of 
such  a  council,  or  were  the  council  itself  p — It  would  be  absurd  having  two 
councils  undoubtedly.  If  we  get  this  general  educational  council,  the 
greater  will  swallow  up  the  less,  and  it  will  be  also  the  registration 
oouncil. 

7589.  You  assume  that  the  registration  council,  as  such,  would  have 
remuneration,  or  sources  of  remuneration,  from  the  fees  under  the  Act  P — 
That  might  be  a  solution  that  would  obviate  the  difficulty  of  their  being 
paid  servants  of  the  Crown. 

7590.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  I  understand  that  you  do  not  wish  the  county  educa- 
tional committees  of  the  future  to  refer  all  their  educational  schemes 
quarterly  to  the  whole  county  council  ? — I  should  like  to  see  as  large 
powers  delegated  to  them  as  possible.  I  think  you  must  make  the  county 
council  supreme.  If  thev  supply  the  funds,  they  must  be  the  ultimate 
authority.  But  I  should  like  to  see  as  large  a  delegation  of  the  authority 
to  the  educational  committee  as  possible. 

7591.  You  Bpoke  of  the  ignorance  which  many  university  men  show  of 
the  needs  of  secondary  schools.  Have  you  any  plan  to  suggest  by  which 
we  could  keep  universities  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  of 
Secondary  Education  than  is  the  case  at  present  P — ^I  think  a  good  deal 
might  be  done  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Washington  Bureau.  I  have  a 
great  belief  in  the  usefulness  of  the  leaflets,  and  also  in  the  admirable 
annual  report  which  Mr.  Harris,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  issues. 
He  gives  information  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  in  England  with  regard 
to  s<Siools  of  a  particular  class,  as  to  curricula,  Ao.  For  instance,  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  must  have  come  under  your  notice 
more  than  once.  We  have,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  like  that  done 
pubUdy  in  Ei^land. 

7502.  And  the  publication  of  snch  a  re})ort,  you  think,  would  really  exert 
desirable  pressure  upon  the  universities  to  amend  where  necessary  P — It 
might  have  such  an  effect.      I  should  look  to  meetings  such  as  have 
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■ 

taken  place  at  Oxford.    I  slionld  put  much  more  tmst  in  meetings  of 
that  sort,  or  like  the  conference  on  Secondary  Education. 

7593.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  wish  to  forbid  the  uniTersities  to 
receive  any  students  who  fail  to  pass  your  higher  leaving  examinations  tiiat 
you  describe  P — No ;  I  want  as  much  diversity  as  I  can.  Certain  colleges 
of  course  have  their  own  examination.  I  should  like  to  see  the  higher 
leaving  examination  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  university  entrance  examina- 
tion; but  there  might  be  an  alternative  university  examination.  I 
should  leave  it  entirely  free  to  the  university  as  to  what  examination  of 
its  own  it  liked  to  hold. 

7594.  Do  you  think  we  should  require  a  State  subsidy  for  Secondary 
Education  in  England  as  well  as  the  present  grants  from  the  county 
councils  P — ^I  am  inclined  to  think  so  in  some  form  or  other.  On  the  lines  of 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  if  you  get  the  local  rate  in  addition 
to  the  beer  money  that  might  make  a  beginning ;  but  I  should  look  forward 
hopefully  to  seemg  what  has  happened  with  regard  to  primary  education 
beginning  with  our  grant  of  20,0002.,  and  going  on  to  millions. 

7596.  Do  you  look  forward  to  Secondary  Education  being  made  free  ? — 
Yes.* 

7596.  Have  you  considered  what  should  be  the  proper  form  of  provision 
of  Secondary  Education  for  rural  districts.  I  think  you  have  spoken 
chiefly  with  reference  to  towns  P — With  rural  districts  I  think  that  tapping 
the  primary  schools  by  providing  these  Bursary  scholarships  is  the  onlv 
way  in  which  that  enormous  problem  can  be  tackled.  But  of  course  it  is 
impossible  even  every  10  miles  to  place  a  secondary  school  within  the 
reach  of  boys.  All  you  can  do  is  to  get  hold  of  the  more  promising  boys, 
and  draft  tiiem  to  larger  centres. 

7597.  Something,  I  suppose,  might  be  done  by  putting  a  secondary  top 
to  the  primary  school,  if  you  have  a  first-rate  teacher  P — Yes,  as  in 
Scotland  ;  a  great  deal  has  been  done  there. 

7598.  Therefore  you  would  welcome  anything  which  brought  the 
teachers  or  the  future  teachers  in  primary  schools  into  close  relationship 
with  university  training  P — Yes ;  that  is  my  only  objection  to  these  higher 
grade  elementary  schools.  As  a  rule  the  present  primary  teachers  have 
not  got  the  culture  themselves  to  carry  on  satisfactorily  what  is  virtually^ 
Secondary  Education,  especially  on  the  literary  side. 

7599.  But  having  the  plan  in  your  mind,  you  would  desire  to  do  nothing 
to  separate  the  staff  of  primary  from  secondary  teachers  P— I  want  them  to 
belong  to  one  profession,  and  to  be  identified  with  one  another. 

7600.  (Br,  Fairhaim.)  May  I  ask,  in  connexion  with  this,  if  Mr.  Storr 
knows  the  proportion  of  graduates  who  have  taught  in  certain  of  the 
higher  grade  schools  P 

7601.  {8ir  Henry  Boecoe.)  Mr.  Storr  told  us  he  had  never  seen  a  higher 
grade  schooL 

7602.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  He  has  just  expressed  an  opinion  which  I  should 
like  to  have  qualified  P — ^Without  speaking  disrespectfully  at  all  of  London 
degrees,  I  will  say  they  have  been  mainly  London  men,  and  therefore  have 
not  had  that  culture  which  comes  from  residence  at  a  university.  That 
was  rather  my  point. 

7603.  In  short  your  iioint  is  not  that  they  have  not  been  university  men, 
but  that  they  have  not  come  from  the  Universities  of  Oxfo^  and 
Oambridge  P— That  they  have  not  generally  at  present  the  literary  culture 
that  secondary  tea<^ers  have. 

7604.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  I  wanted  to  get  out  this  simple  face  that,  in  the 
Higher  Grade  School  of  Leeds,  as  many  as  seven  of  the  teachers  at  one 
time  have  been  university  men. 

*  That  is  to  say.  I  do  look  forward  to  a  provision  of  free  public  secondary  schools*  up  to  the 
stage  now  reached  by  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools,  as  a  measure  of  practical  politics ; 
*nd.  In  theory,  I  ses  no  objection  to  a  further  extension  of  free  education,  as  in  the  United 
btates,  but  1  do  not  l(K)li  forward  to  this  as  realisable  in  this  geuoratiou.— F.  6, 
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7605.  {Dr.  WormeU.)  Yon  aie  aware  probably  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commeroe  in  advocatmg  oommerdal  education  have  declared  that  the 
oidinaiy  nniyersity  -  certificates  in  modern  languages  have  no  practical 
value  ? — ^Yes. 

7606.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  oral  examination  at  the  uniyersities 
and  at  local  examinations  would  do  away  with  that  complaint  P — ^Yes,  I 
think  it  would. 

7607.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  public  preparatory  schools,  you 
know  that  St.  Paul's,  for  instance,  has  so  pitched  its  entrance  examination 
that  it  is  impossible  for  boys  to  obtain  foundation  scholarships  there 
unleas  they  are  subjected  to  preparatory  training  ? — ^Yes. 

7608.  If  a  boy  in  a  lower  school  shows  distinct  ^literary  capacity  St. 
Paul's  School  is  at  present  out  of  his  reach  p-^Yes. 

7609.  To  get  oyer  the  difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  should 
be'a  public  preparatory  school,  which  would  lift  such  a  boy  into  a  condition 
to  compete.  Is  that  what  you  understood  P — That  is  what  I  understood, 
and  I  was  against  such  a  public  preparatory  school. 

7610.  What  way  would  you  suggest  as  the  remedy  for  that  difficulty  P — 
Modify  the  curriculum  of  schools  like  St.  Paul's. 

7611.  And  altering  their  entrance  examination  P — Yes,  altering  com- 
pulsoorily  their  entrance  examination. 

7612.  You  say  you  would  haye  examiners  appointed  by  the  provincial 
body? — ^No,  I  said  inspectors. 

7613.  Kot  examiners  P — No.  I  want  to  leave  the  examiners  very  much 
as  they  are  now,  and  to  give  each  school  free  choice. 

7614.  Under  your  plan  then,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  charge  of 
their  branding  tiieir  own  herrings  P — No. 

7615.  (Jfr.  Jjyii^ion,\  In  the  matter  of  separate  examiners  appointed  by 
the  goyemors,  have  you  had  any  complaints  of  that  system  working  badly  P 
— ^Do  you  mean  examiners  sent  down  to  examine  aud  generally  look  over 
the  school  P 

7616.  Yes?— No. 

7617.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  compulsory  Greek,  have  you  any 
evidence  of  a  large  number  of  students  who  have  been  debarred  from  going 
to  the  universities  by  the  existence  of  compulsory  Greek  p — I  have  not.  I 
look  upon  it,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  simply  as  a  nuisance.  Your  able  boy 
manages  it,  but  he  is  diverted  from  his  proper  studies,  and  the  Greek 
imposed  does  him  absolutely  no  good. 

7618.  There  is,  as  you  know,  another  class  of  objection  raised  to  com- 
pulsory Greek,  referring  to  the  effect  upon  the  curriculum  in  schools 
which  prepare  for  the  universities — that  is,  the  curriculum  for  the  ordinary 
boprs,  not  scholars.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  effect  is  a  good  one  p — ^I 
think  it  is  very  bad  that'  the  ordinary  scholar — that  is,  the  boy  who  is 
going  into  business,  we  will  say  at  the  age  of  16 — should  touch  a  Greek 
book. 

7619.  If  he  is  made  to  learn  Greek  before  16,  that  would  not  be  the 
effect  of  the  university  compulsion,  would  it p— Partly;  because  the 
univomitieB  set  the  standards  for  all  schools.  The  headmaster  is  judged 
by  the  number  of  scholardbips  he  gets  and  by  what  his  boys  do  at  the 
uniyersities.  No  one  knows  how  the  boys  that  go  into  business  do ;  they 
are  unknown  quantities.  Therefore,  it  is  the  temptation  of  headmasters 
always  to  direct  their  whole  attention  to  boys  who  are  going  to  the 
universities,  and  to  arrange  their  curricula  solely  for  those  boys. 

7620.  In  the  matter  of  entrance  scholarships,  what  would  be  your 
opinion  of  a  reform  of  this  kind,  that  scholarships  should  be  given  of 
money  value  equal  to  the  tuition  we  will  say,  and  supplemented  by  private 
arrangement  in  special  cases  p — ^I  think  it  was  Mr.  Bolland  who  proposed 
that,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  solution  indeed ;  tiiat  it  should  be 
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left  to  the  headmafiter  to  make  snoli  private  inquiry,  and,  as  yon  say,  to 
assist  those  who  are  in  necessitous  oiroumstanoes. 

7621.  Do  you  think  any  good  would  result  from  the  names  of  successful 
scholars  not  being  publi^ed  P  —I  should  like  to  see  it.  Then  there  would 
be  a  little  less  of  this  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  **  competition,  and  all  that  that 
indicates.     I  would  do  anything  to  put  a  stop  to  that. 

7622.  Now,  a  question  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  inspection  by  the 
State.  You  know,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  larger  schools  the  goyeming 
bodies  undertake  that  inspection  by  having  a  report  from  a  competent 
man  submitted  to  them  every  year  P — Is  that  so  in  many  schools  P 

7623.  Tes.  Should  you  be  afraid  at  aU  that  if  the  State  undertook  this 
duty  it  would  in  any  way  curtail  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  governing 
boddes  ? — Of  course,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
their  own  inspection.  I  should  doubt  these  experts  being  altogether 
qualified  to  inspect  schools.    It  is  a  special  branch. 

7624.  (Mr,  Hohhouae.)  You  have  had  some  personal  experience,  I  think, 
of  examinations  of  schools  by  the  university  boards  and  by  <Jie  College  of 
Preceptors  ? — Yes. 

7625.  Could  you  tell  us  shortly  how  the  two  systems  of  examination 
compare  ? — They  touch  very  different  fields.  I  can  compare  the  university 
local  examinations  with  the  College  of  Preceptors,  but  the  other  two  touch 
at  very  few  points. 

7626.  Do  the  College  of  Preceptors  examine  schools  as  a  whole  P — ^No, 
never,  I  believe. 

7627.  In  practice  do  the  university  boards  examine  any  schools  or  many 
schools  excepting  first-grade  schools  P— Not  often,  Itliink.  I  have  been 
sent  by  the  university  board  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  examine  and 
inspect  middle -class  schools,  but  I  believe  that  that  is  quite  exceptional. 
Not  many  submit  themselves. 

7628.  The  fee  is  rather  high,  is  it  not,  for  the  finances  of  many  of  the 
middle-class  schools  P — Yes. 

7629.  Do  you  tJiink  there  is  room  for  more  than  one  system  of  examina- 
tion in  schools  P — I  want  to  see  diversity.  I  should  certainly  not  wish  to 
see  any  of  the  existing  examining  bodies  suppressed,  but  rather  added  to. 
I  should  imagine  that  there  would  be  another  alternative.  This  educa- 
tional council  would  have  examinations  of  its  own,  which  schools  might 
take  as  a  third  alternative  to  the  College  of  Preceptors  or  the  universities 
or  the  joint  board. 

7630.  You  would  prefer  to  increase  the  number  of  systems  rather  than 
to  diminish  them  P — Yes. 

7631.  You  have  suggested  that  the  great  public  schools  should  be  under 
a  central  authority.  How  would  you  define  the  great  public  schools  P — 
Those  schools  which  mainly  draw  their  pupils  from  aU  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  That  would  be  a  satisfactory  definition.  Of  course  there  would 
be  doubtful  cases.  In  the  case  of  sudh  a  school,  for  instance,  as  King's 
School,  Canterbury,  whether  that  is  purely  local  or  not,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  define,  but  the  broad  line  would  be  whether  they  draw  their  pupils 
from  the  immediate  locality  or  indifi'erently  from  all  over  the  kingdom. 

7632.  Would  you  include  St.  Paul's  School ;  would  you  call  that  a  great 
public  school  P — No,  because  that  is  almost  entirely  a  day  school.  No, 
that  would  not  be  a  great  public  school  in  the  sense  I  intend. 

7633.  You  would  draw  the  line,  broadly  speaking,  between  boarding 
schools  and  day  schools  P — Yes. 

7634.  Some  of  the  boarding  schools  are  really  very  small  institutions. 
Some  of  the  old  endowed  grammar  schools,  for  instance,  have  very  few 
boys,  though  they  may  come  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  P — It 
would  be  very  difficult,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  impossible,  to  make  a 
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sohednle  of  schools  whioh  have  daims  to  be  pat  undeT  the  central  board 
and  to  be  exempt  from  the  local  anthorit j. 

7635.  Yon  think  it  conld  onl  j  be  done  by  making  a  list  of  schools  and 
not  on  general  principles  P — No. 

7636.  (Mr.  Jebh.)  With  regard  to  specialising  in  college  scholorBhips,  I 
think  jon  are  of  opinion  that  in  most  cases  a  college  scholarship  must  be 
given  for  excellence  in  some  one  snbject  P — Yes. 

76S7.  Yon  decdre  to  have  some  means  of  testing  a  boy's  proficiency  in 
other  subjects  P — My  answer  was  impromptu,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  I  suggested  the  best  means  of  doing  that ;  but  my  object  is  to  prevent 
a  boy  dropping  all  subjects  but  one  for  the  last  year  of  his  school  course. 

7638.  I  wish  to  get  a  rather  clearer  idea  as  to  how  that  would  work.  For 
instance,  sapposing  that  in  an  examination  for  a  scholarship  at  an  Oxford 
OT  Cambridge  college  there  were  six  examination  papers,  and  suppose  one 
of  tlioee  was  a  paper  on  English  history,  with  questions  on  English  litera- 
tnre,  another  a  paper  on  modem  languages,  and  the  remaining  four  papers, 
-we  will  suppose,  on  the  special  subject,  say  classics  P — That  is  the 
principle  I  should  Like  to  see. 

7639.  Then  with  regard  to  the  poverty  test  of  which  you  spoke ;  do  you 
think  that  the  only  method  which  I  think  you  specifically  mentioned, 
namely,  private  inquiry  by  the  headmaster,  would  be  easily  worked  or 
would  probably  be  satiidactory  in  result  P — ^I  think  the  best  cure  would  be 
a  general  raising  of  public  morality.  I  should  hope  to  see  before  very 
long  that  it  would  be  thought  a  monstrous  abuse,  involving  a  social  stigma, 
for  a  man  with  an  income  above  5,000Z.  a  year  to  let  his  boy  take  such  a 
scholarship.  jSnch  a  stigma  does  not  attach  at  present.  Suppose  l^at  only 
the  fees  were  paid;  that  is,  that  a  Winchester  scholarship  should  be 
worth,  say,  25Z.  a  year,  and  then  let  application  be  made  for  any  increase 
on  that^  on  the  ground  that  the  boy  could  not  otherwise  enter  the  school. 
In  fact,  I  think,  there  should  be  something  like  bursarships. 

7640.  I  suppose  it  is  the  case  that  comparatively  rich  parents  some- 
times avail  themselves  of  the  scholarships  now  because  they  regar.i  the 
scholarship  rather  as  a  recognition  of  the  boy's  ability  than  from  the 
monetaiy  point  of  view  ? — ^It  is  perfectly  true,  I  ought  to  say,  that  some 
who  seem  to  be  holding  scholarships  practically  do  not.  In  some  way  or 
other  they  do  return  the  money. 

7641.  With  regard  to  the  training  of  primary  and  secondary  teachers,  I 
think  you  emphasised  the  words  *'  at  present '' ;  that  is  to  say,  you  regard 
it  as  desirable  that  ultimately  there  should  be  at  least  some  provision  for 
primary  and  secondary  teachers  being  trained  together  ? — Undoubtedly. 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  it  will  be  the  rule,  instead  of  the  excep- 
tion, for  a  primary  teacher  to  have  a  university  degree. 

7642.  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Central  Authority  over  the  great 
public  schools,  should  you  contemplate  the  Central  Authority  having  the 
power,  in  what  would  be  doubtless  a  rare  case,  to  interfere  with  the  curri- 
culum ot  such  a  school  as  Eton  or  Harrow  ?  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  was 
thought  that  certain  subjects  were  not  adequately  represented  in  the 
school,  would  you  give  such  an  Authority  power  to  write  to  the  head- 
master and  say,:  **  You  must  give  more  time  to  this  subject  "  ? — I  think 
so.  It  is  virtually  done  in  another  way  at  present.  Tnat  is,  in  the 
schemes  of  schools  which  are  drafted  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
certain  subjects  are  prescribed,  and  this  Council  would  only  be  doing  what 
in  the  case  of  those  schools  is  done  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  only 
there  would  be  this  difference — that  at  present  the  Charity  Commissioners 
virtoally  do  not  know  whether  these  schemes  are  carried  out,  and  in  the 
other  case  there  would  be  a  check  by  reason  of  the  Educational  Council's 
being  able  to  send  inspectors. 

7643.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Garrod.)  What  action  has  the  Tdachers'  Guild  Thb  Ssgib- 
taken  upon  the  registration  of  teachers  since  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  i^ffj^^' 
Commons  Select  Committee  upon  the  subject  P — After  the  report  of  that 
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Select  Oommittee,  vre  had  a  joint  sitting  with  the  executive,  or  the  repre- 
sentativeB  of  the  executive,  of  the  National  Union  of  TeaohexB,  in  fa<%,  it 
was  a  second  joint  sitting  that  we  had  with  them,  and  we  agreed  with 
them  and  the  Education  Institute  of  Scotland  to  bring  in,  in  the  Session  of 
1892,  our  Bill  again.  In  the  second  draft  we  inserted  clauses  providing 
that  after  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  endowed,  rate-aided,  and 
State-aided  school  teachers  should  have  to  be  registered,  and  that  after  10 
years  all  teachers  in  schools  should  be  registered*  That  was  not  in  the  first 
Bill.  Then,  in  the  year  1893,  Mr.  Aoland  being  in  the  Oabinet,  Mr. 
Murray  Macdoiiald  re -introduced  the  Bill,  and  the  difibrent  societies 
represented  had  to  make  arrangements  to  avoid  any  collision  with  the 
Education  Department,  and  certain  clauses  in  the  Bill  had  to  be  modified 
so  as  to  meet  that  difficulty.  The  Bill  has  been  again  re-introduced  by 
Mr.  Murray  Macdonald,  with  four  or  five  other  names  on  it  this  session, 
without  alteration,  and  it  is  now  before  the  House. 

7644.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  the  report  of  the  House 
of  Commons  Select  Committee  P — We  have  the  observation  to  make  that 
we  think  the  Committee  were  in  favour  of  making  a  general  register, 
whereas  other  bodies  think  they  were  not  so.  There  is  a  difference  of 
interpretation  as  to  what  the  Select  Committee  meant.  We  consider  that 
it  is  undoubted  that  by  a  majority  of  one  the  Select  Committee  was  in 
favour  of  making  one  general  register,  which  is  our  great  point. 

7645.  That  is  what  you  desire  ? — That  is  what  we  desire,  and  what  we 
maintain  has  been  reported. 

7646.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  to  what  was  said  on  behalf  of 
the  Teachers'  Guild,  in  their  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee,  with 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  that  solution  of  the  question  p — Yes.  An  idea 
has  struck  me  since  that  if  we  have  a  sectional  register  for  secondary 
school  teachers  besides  the  other,  there  will  be  this  great  risk :  that  we 
shall  postpone  indefinitely  the  full  and  efficient  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  With  the  two  registers  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  delay 
the  real  training,  and  we  may  substitute,  on  the  ground  that  the  culture  is 
higher,  an  inferior  and  less  drastic  way  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  method. 
I  think  it  would  delay  very  much  the  development  of  training  colleges  for 
secondai-y  schools,  and  we  should  probablv  go  on  for  many  years  with  a 
pis  nller  in  the  way  of  a  testimonial  from  headmasters,  that  Bo-and-So  has 
taught  in  his  school,  and  is  efficient. 

7647.  You  suppose  that  if  there  is  one  register,  one  condition  of  training 
would  be  imposed  on  all  teachers  alike,  and  an  exception  with  regard  to 
secondary  school  teachers  would  be  less  likely  to  be  made.  Is  that  your 
View  ? — The  view  of  my  council  is,  that  seeing  the  very  large  number  of 
teachers  ttoincd,  the  public  would  begin  to  think  that  they  were  superior 
to  the  others,  and  once  the  public  got  that  notion,  I  think  even  the  masters 
in  our  great  public  schools  would  not  feel  their  present  strong  objections 
to  training  in  what  is  considered  the  proper  way. 

7648.  Do  you  see  any  objection  ? — I  think  the  staff  of  our  great  public 
schools  would  have  a  great  objection  to  training  with  criticism  lessons,  and 
a  minimum  of  a  year's  course  in  a  training  college. 

7649.  But  that  is  rather  assuming,  is  it  not,  that  the  training  of  teachers, 
or  rather  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  science  and  art  of  education 
can  only  be  given  in  a  training  college  P — The  Council  of  the  Guild  think 
that  that  is  the  best  way,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  established  for  aU  teachers 
as  soon  as  possible. 

7650.  Have  the  Council  of  the  Guild  given  tiiat  in  their  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  p — I  think  Professor  Laurie  and  Mr. 
Storr  and  Mr.  Bowen,  who  represented  us,  strongly  insisted  upon  that. 
Professor  Laurie  undoubtedly  did. 

7651.  {To  iLr,  Storr,)  Have  you  any  remark  to  offer  upon  this  point  P — 
There  is  one  point  bearing  out  what  Mr.  Garrod  has  said.  I  consider  that 
at  present  any  system  of  apprenticeship  in  public  schools  would  be 
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tferkdnlj  ineffective  trainmg.  I  believe  I  have  heard  that  some  such 
system  baa  been  contemplated  and  aotnally  carried  ont  in  the  case  of 
Winchester,  that  is  to  say,  the  headmaster  had  one  or  two  a{>prentice 
teachers.  I  am  talking  now  of  an  oidiDaYy  public  school  An  ordinary 
public  school  has  no  one  on  the  staff  who  can  teach  the  theory  of  teaching, 
and  certainly  no  provision  for  carrying  on  what  I  insist  upon,  that  is,  the 
theory  and  practice  paW  passu.  To  tnm  a  ^onng  man  loose  as  an  odd 
hand  on  the  staff,  letting  nim  go  abont  and  pick  up  what  he  can,  and  then 
possibly  afterwards  pass  the  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate  at  Cambridge, 
is  not,  in  my  idea,  training. 

7652.  Would  it  be  compatible  with  your  views,  and  with  those  of  the 
Guild,  that  the  intending  teacher  i^hould  in  the  first  instance  receive  in- 
straotion  in  the  science  and  theory  of  education  by  lectures  at  the 
university,  and  then  that  he  should  undergo  a  longer  or  shorter  course  (it 
might  perhaps  be  short)  of  practical  work  in  school  teaching  P — ^That  would 
be  apis  aller.  The  perfect  system  of  course  is,  that  the  two  should  be 
carried  on  simultaneously,  that  as  the  man  or  woman  is  learning  principles 
he  or  she  should  also  be  seeing  them  applied. 

7653.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  offer  upon  the  question  of 
registration  in  addition  to  what  was  stated  before  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  ? — None,  save  that  the  more  I  have  thought  of  it,  the  more  I 
am  in  favour  of  one  general  register.  The  differences  will  be  best  shown 
by  the  entry  against  each  name.  I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to  putting 
ail  teachers  on  the  register,  and  I  see  great  difficulty  directly  you  begin  to 
try  to  classify  them. 

7654.  And  do  you  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  register  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  open  to  every  school  teacher  without  the  exaction  of  any  test  P — 
On  the  ground  that  if  a  teacher  has  no  qualifications,  no  degree,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  he  will  appear  in  j^^uris  naturalibus.  The  very  fact  of 
his  standing  on  the  register  with  nothmg  higher  than  a  thiid-olass  College 
of  Preceptors'  certificate,  or  some  trumpery  degree  of  that  sort,  will  be 
itself  condemnatory.  There  you  will  have  stated  against  each  teacher 
exactly  what  he  has  done,  what  examinations  he  has  passed,  and  wliat  his 
qualincations  ore. 

7655.  (To  Mr,  Qurrod.)  Do  you  think  that  private  teachers  and 
governesses  ought  also  to  be  included  in  the  registration  P — That  is  the 
view  of  the  Guild,  and  we  provided  for  it  in  our  first  Bill,  at  a  date  to  be 
fixed.  They  wanted  it  very  much  themselves  at  the  time,  a  great  many 
of  them. 

7656.  And  you  adhere  to  that  view  ?— Yes,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  as 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that  their  pupils  should  be  well  taught  as 
the  others  in  the  schools. 

7657.  Your  idea  is  that  the  Tninimnm  time  for  training  is  one  yearp 
—Yes. 

7658.  Do  you  think  that  these  colleges  that  you  desire  can  be  established 
so  as  to  be  self  supporting  P— The  Council  of  the  Guild  do  not  think  so. 
Personally  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  they  could. 

7659.  What  is  the  view  of  the  council  P— They  think  that  some  aid 
would  be  required.  They  simply  instructed  me  to  say  that  some  further 
aid  would  be  required  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  besides  any 
present  fund  there  is  available. 

7660.  Where  do  they  propose  that  the  State  aid  should  come  from  P— 
They  have  not  instructed  me  to  say  anything  on  that  subject.  I  have 
not  heard  that  proposed. 

7661.  Have  you  any  observations  to  'give  us  on  behalf  of  the  Teachers'  PBiViLTi 
Guild  with  regard  to  private  schools  ?— The  Guild  are  very  anxious  that  all  Schoom, 
schools  of  whatever  class,  public  or  private,  should  be  maintained  which 

either  are  efficient  or  can  bring  themselves  up  to  the  necessary  level  of 
efficiency.    They  therefore  would  propose  that  the  register  of  efficient 
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schools  should  inolude  them  if  they  apply  to  be  pat  upon  it,  and  Batiflfy  a 
test  which  would  seem  fit  to  the  Educational  Council. 

7662.  Now  you  are  speaking  of  a  register  of  schools  P — ^Yes. 

7663.  You  are  thinking  of  a  register  of  schools  as  distinct  from  a  register 
of  teachers  ? — Yes. 

7664.  On  what  condition  would  the  Guild  desire  to  see  the  school 
admitted  to  the  register  of  schools  ? — Boughly  upon  this :  that  the  head- 
teacher  should  be  a  registered  teacher ;  that  there  should  be  an  adequate 
number  on  the  staff  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils ;  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  proportion  of  the  staff  registered  teachers,  and  only  a 
minimnm  of  probationers ;  and  generally  that  they  should  Submit  themselves 
to  an  external  examination  of  some  kind  annually  so  as  to  maintain  their 
position  on  such  a  register ;  and  then  that  they  should  have  the  same 
advantages  as  other  schools. 

7665.  By  the  same  advantages  you  intend  to  convey  what? — That  such 
scholarships  as  are  given  by  county  councils  should  be  held  in  those 
schools,  and  that  they  should  be  able  to  put  upon  their  prospectus 
'*  registered  as  an  efficient  school,"  which  would  enable  them  to  hold  their 
own  in  competition  with  other  schools  in  the  market. 

7666.  But  in  the  first  instance  the  mere  requirement  that  the  head- 
master should  be  registered  would  not  in  fact  mean  much  P — No,  not  at 
first. 

7667.  You  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  that  step  than 
to  poslpone  the  commencement  of  registration  for  a  certain  time  so  as  to 
enable  the  educational  profession  to  adjust  itself  to  a  S3'stem  of  registra- 
tion ? — ^I  think  in  a  very  few  years  a  great  many  of  those  who  get  on  the 
register  simply  as  acting  teachers  at  the  time  when  the  Act  is  passed 
would  like  to  get  some  qualification  against  their  names,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  take  more  than  25  years  to  get  a  thoroughly  good  register 
of  qualified  teachers. 

7668.  Do  you  propose  that  the  expense  of  having  examiners  should  b^ 
borne  by  the  private  schools  that  called  for  them  P — ^Yes,  I  think  that  i^ 
the  view  of  my  council. 

7669.  Have  your  council  any  views  to  express  as  to  the  amount  of  regard 
that  should  be  had  to  the  existence  of  private  schools  or  proprietary 
schools  where  a  local  authority  is  considering  the  question  of  establishing 
a  public  school  P — If  I  might  be  allowed  to  read  a  small  passage  from  a 
resolution  of  the  council  they  are  very  strongly  against  the  setting  up  of 
schools  aided  by  county  rates  or  anything  of  that  sort  in  districts  where 
there  are  good  private  schools,  without  an  account  being  taken  of  the 
accommodation  supplied  by  such  schools.  The  resolution  is  as  follows : 
**  That  this  council  is  of  opinion  that  no  Bill  dealing  with  the  organisation 
**  of  Secondanr  Education  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  provide  for 
"  some  central  authority  appointed  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  in  order  to 
**  (1)  superintend  or  revise  schemes  of  local  authorities,  and  (2)  to  prevent 
*'  the  initiation  of  factious  or  sectarian  competition  with  existing  institn- 
*'  tions."  That  was  explained  by  the  council  as  covering  that  case  to 
prevent  people  on  the  local  authority  who  had  a  strong  feeling  against 
private  schools  from  ignoring  the  existing  ones  when  they  were  considering 
the  question  of  school  supply. 

7670.  What  test  do  you  think  could  be  applied  to  determine  the  efficiency* 
of  existing  private  schools  to  which  regard  is  to  be  had  P — That  they  should 
have  on  meir  staff  the  proper  proportion  of  qualified  teachers. 

7671.  You  mean  registered  teachers  P — Yes,  who  would  be  qualified  in 
course  of  time.  Then  that  their  school  premises  should  be  adequate; 
that  the  sanitary  inspection  should  be  passed ;  that  their  curriculum 
Ahould  be  such  as  wotQd  be  approved  by  the  Educational  Council ;  that 
they  should  satisfy  similar  examinations  to  those  which  other  schools  of 
an  endowed  or  proprietary  character  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
profess  to  give  the  same  sort  of  education,  satisfied. 
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7672.  Yon  mean  that  a  local  authority,  in  considering  whether  to 
establish  a  pnblio  secondary  school  in  any  district,  should  not  only  haye 
regard  to  the  number  of  the  private  schools  and  the  accommodation  they 
proTide,  but  also  should  require  them  to  give  these  evidences  of  efficiency 
Dofore  it  had  regard  to  them  in  determining  not  to  establish  a  public 
secondary  school  in  competition  P — ^Yes,  that  is  our  view. 

7673.  And  if  the  schools  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  this  test,  no 
regard  should  be  had  by  the  local  authority  ? — ^That  is  the  view,  as  I 
understand. 

7674.  Would  the  question  of  the  fees  charged  in  these  private  schools 
be  an  element  of  consideration  ? — ^I  have  no  instructions  on  that  point,  but 
I  suppose  it  would  have  to  be. 

7675.  I  mean  supposing  the  private  schools  charged  higher  fees  than 
those  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools  could  pay,  would  that 
be  an  element  in  the  matter  ? — I  suppose  it  would  be';  but  I  do  not  think 
that  my  council  have  thought  that  out. 

7676.  {To  Mr.  Storr.)  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  upon  that? — 
I  think  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  expensive  school  does  not  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  district. 

7677.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  private  schools  charging 
very  low  fees,  you  wtuild  feel  that  the  question  of  fees  need  hardly  be 
raised,  because  you  would  proceed  on  the  question  of  efficiency,  and  you 
wo\dd  say  that  at  very  low  fees  it  i?  improbable  that  efficient  education 
would  be  given  P — Quite  so. 

767S.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Mr,  Garrod,)  With  regard  to  making 
scholarships  tenable  at  private  schools,  did  I  understand  that  yon  would 
make  it  compulsory  to  aUow  the  scholarships  to  be  held  at  all  registered 
schools  or  only  empower  them?— I  would  make  them  compulsory,  I 
think. 

7679.  Some  schools  would  be  registered  for  a  good  many  years  under 
this  plan  in  which  the  guarantees  of  efficient  teaching  would  not  be  very 
stringent  ?■ — ^That  would  apply  also  to  public  schools. 

7680.  I  am  not  distinguishing  between  private  and  public  schools 
particularly.  At  present  a  local  authority  has  the  power,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  make  a  schedule  of  schools  which  it  considers  suitable  schools  at 
which  scholarships  are  to  be  held.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  to  take 
away  that  power  of  selection,  and  say,  **  No,  in  future  they  shall  be  held 
"  at  all  registered  schools  "  P — I  should  have  laid  down  for  them  certain 
ooiiditions  which  are  to  be  enforced,  and  say  that  they  should  not  have 
the  power  to  withhold  them  from  certain  classes  of  schools  if  they  satisfy 
the  test  of  efficiency. 

76B1.  If  they  satisfy  these  conditions  P— I  think  that  is  a  case  where  the 
Gentzal  Authority  should  control  the  independent  action  of  the  local 
aruthorities,  and  should  have  the  last  word. 

7682.  For  example,  if  the  fees  are  high.  I  will  put  the  question  in 
another  way.  If  some  condition  of  fees  were  attadied  to  registration, 
would  you  refuse  to  register  a  school  which  had  high  fees  P — No,  I  think 
we  should  not  refuse  to  register. 

7683.  I  will  not  press  you  upon  this  point,  because  there  might  be  a 
difficulty  in  making  scholarships  tenable  at  all  schools  p — ^Yes. 

7684.  {Mr,  Hohhouse.)  I  understand  that  the  Teachers'  Registration  Bill, 
introduced  last  year  and  this  year  by  Mr.  Murray  Macdomdd,  represents 
the  matured  views  of  your  Guild  P — Certainly. 

7685.  It  differs  in  certain  respects  from  the  other  BiH  introduced  by 
Sir  Biehard  Temple  P— Yes. 

7686.  The  vital  difference,  I  understand,  being  that  the  other  Bill,  which 
is  promoted  by  the  College  of  Precei^tors,  I  believe,  proposes  to  form 
^^  separate  register  for  secondary  teachers? — That  is  an  important 
difference. 

B    877SO.  rr 
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7687.  Bnt  on  other  points  there  is  no  vital  difference  between  yonr  two 
aasooiationB  P — Except  that  we  do  not  think  the  registration  ootmoil 
proposed  is  a  sufficiently  x)opnlar  bodj. 

7688.  Those  are  the  two  important  differences  between  youp — ^The 
main  ones. 

7689.  Have  yon  taken  any  steps  to  come  [to  terms  P — ^We  approached 
the  College  of  Preceptors  a  year  or  two  ago  and  invited  them  to  call  a 
conference,  as  the  senior  body  of  all,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  s 
general  view  on  this  matter.  They  declined  on  this  matter  to  hold  snch  a. 
conference  on  grounds  which  were  given  at  the  time. 

7690.  At  the  present  moment  you  do  not  see  that  any  further  agreement 
can  be  arrived  at  P — ^It  seems  to  me  that  the  College  of  Preceptors  is  so 
strongly  desirous  of  having  a  separate  register  for  secondary  teachers 
that  we  cannot  get  any  nearer. 

7691.  And  you  recognise  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  lo  proceed  further  in 
this  matter  without  some  agreement  between  the  repres>3ntatives  of  the 
teaching  profession  P — We  have  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  and  the  Irisb 
National  Teachers'  Organisation.  I  have  never  yet  met  a  teacher  in  a 
primary  school,  who  had  thought  of  it  at  all,  who  did  not  want  to  have  a 
comprehensive  register. 

7692.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  are- 
opposed  to  being  put  on  the  same  register  as  the  teachers  of  the  elementary 
schools,  rightly  or  wrongly  P — ^Yes,  many  of  them  are. 

7698.  {Mr.  Lyttelion.)  You  would  say,  would  you  not,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Guild  is  in  favour  of  State  control,  with  a  view  to  securing  efficiency 
in  secondary  schools  P — Certainly. 

7694.  But  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  strong  gaaranteos  that  the  schools 
should  be  free  to  develop  on  their  own  lines  ? — ^Yes,  to  take  care  that 
they  are  well  staffed  and  appointed,  and  then  give  the  utmost  possible 
freedom. 

7695.  Freedom,  that  is,  in  trying  experiments  in  educational  methods 
and  such  like  P — ^Yes,  and  in  arranging  their  own  curriculum. 

7696.  Should  you  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  Guild  was  in  favour,  a9 
Mr.  Storr  said,  oi  non-local  schools  being  put  under  a  central  authority,, 
and  not  under  a  provincial  authority  P— I  should  say  so. 

7697.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  mftinfAinipg  the 
higher  grade  board  schools  P — The  council  of  the  Guild  are  against  the 
development  of  any  more  than  there  are  at  present.  My  opinion  may 
not  be  worth  much,  but  personally  I  think  they  ought  to  be  maintained 
and  developed. 

7698.  Have  you  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  higher  grade  board  schools  P 
— Ctoly  a  very  cursory  knowledge.  I  have  been  in  them,  but  have  not  any 
real  knowledge  of  them.    I  understand  the  needs  to  meet  which  they  exist. 

7699.  Welly  with  regard  to  the  Education  Department;  you  would  look 
forward  ultimately  to  there  being  a  devolution  of  power  from  the 
Educational  Department  to  the  provincial  bodies  P — ^Yes.  I  should  look  to 
all  education  being  put  under  the  same  authorities,  district  or  central. 

7700.  (Dr,  WormelL)  In  the  register  that  yon  are  thinlring  of  for  all 
grades  of  teachers,  would  you  put  the  registration  in  the  place  of  the 
certification  as  reg^uids  elementuy  schools  P — At  first  we  should  admit, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  certificate  of  the  Education  Department  as  one  of 
the  qualifications  for  being  on  the  register. 

7701.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  do  you  wish  to  keep  certification  for 
elementary  teachers  with  its  monopoly  as  at  the  present  time,  and 
registration  for  secondary  teachers,  including  the  otiiers,  as  applicable  ta 
secondary  schools  only  P — We  want  to  have  ^e  same  for  secondary  and 
primazy  schools  eventually. 
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7702.  Then  joa  wish  to  do  away  with  the  certificate  P—ETentnally, 
and  as  soon  as  posfdble. 

7708.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  Do  yon  propoee  to  pnt  nnivenity  teachers  on  vonr 
oomprehensiye  register  P — ^We  wanted  to,  bnt  we  were  strongly  adyised  by 
Mr.  Adand  to  make  a  special  clause  in  onr  Bill  excluding  them,  simply  on 
the  gioond  of  policy. 

7704.  Bnt  on  grounds  of  theory,  now  would  you  prefer  to  have  them 
there  P — On  grounds  of  theory,  yes.  I  think  from  personal  experience  they 
want  to  be  taught  how  to  teach  as  much  as  others. 

7705.  It  is  said  in  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Commission  Report  that  private 
sohook  haye  rendered  great  service  to  Secondairy  Education  in  £higland 
by  acting  as  pioneers  in  methods  of  instruction.  Could  you  tell  us 
whether,  since  the  appearance  of  that  report,  private  schools  in  England 
have  made  any  markea  contribution  to  the  ei&ciency  of  Seconda^  Educa- 
tion in  England  P — ^I  have  no  knowledge  at  the  moment  of  their  having 
done  so.    ^Riey  may  have,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

7706.  I  was  asking  really  for  a  concrete  illustration,  if  possible.  For 
example,  have  they  led  the  way  in  Kindergarten  methods  H — ^I  could  not 
say  of  my  own  knowledge  whether  they  have. 

7707.  Or  in  protecting  their  pupils  from  the  evils  of  excessive  exami- 
nation P — ^I  could  not  say. 

7708.  (To  Mr.  Stcrr.)  Could  you  give  any  illustration  of  the  services 
which  private  sdiools  have  rendered  to  educational  practice  in  England  P 
—Undoubtedly  in  showing  us  the  Kindergarten  work.  I  think  kinder- 
gartens are,  in  the  main,  either  private  schools  themselves  or  attached  to 
private  schools.  They  have  rendered  vezy  important  service  in  that  way. 
It  is  through  private  teachers  that  those  methods  have  really  become 
known  to  English  subjects,  and  have  percolated  gradually  into  our 
elementary  schools  and  to  a  smaller  extent  even  into  the  higher  schools. 

7709.  In  other  words,  during  the  last  20  years  the  most  revolutionary 
change  in  the  English  system  of  education  has  entered  the  national 
system  of  education  through  tiie  channel  of  private  schools  P — ^Yes. 

7710.  (Mr,  YoxaU  to  Mr.  Storr.)  And  the  same  remark  would  apply  to 
the  Sloyd  system  P — ^Yes. 

7711.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  asked  you  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
diAeulty  in  going  any  further  with  the  question  of  teachers'  registration 
BO  long  as  iDBre  is  a  certain  body  of  teachers  opposed  to  the  plan  you 
advocate.  I  understand  that  the  plan  of  the  Quild  is  approved  by  nearly 
aU  the  associations  of  teachers  in  tlie  three  kingdoms  P^I  understand  so. 

7712.  It  is  approved  by  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  a 
comprehensive  hodj  containing  teachers  of  all  classes  in  Scotland  P — ^Yes. 

7713.  It  is  approved  by  the  Irish  National  Teachers*  Organisation  P-^ 
es. 

7714.  And  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  P— Yes. 

7715.  It  is  approved  by  associations  of  teachers  to  the  number  of  85,000 
in  the  United  JKingdom  P — ^Yee. 

7716.  But  it  is  not  approved  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  which  I 
thmk  is  a  body  of  about  3,000  strong  P — I  do  not  know  the  numbers.  I  do 
nok  think  they  are  so  many  as  that.    They  are  about  1,100, 1  think. 

7717.  fMr.  Toxali.)  Allowing  for  licentiates  and  everything  else,  I  think 
the  nnmber  is  something  like  8,000. 

7718.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  there  are  85,000  teachers  for  your  plan 
ol  registration  and  2,500  against  it P— That  is  so.I  think. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

K  2 
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J.  Eastebbeook,  Esq.,  recalled  and  farther  examined. 

7719.  (Ohuirman.)  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  prime  coat  of 
supplying  education  in  what  are  called  the  second  and  first  grade  schools 
respectively  ? — ^I  would  rather  keep  to  those  I  know  most  about,  if  you  do 
not  mind.     I  mean  the  second  grade  schools  especially. 

7720.  By  all  means.  Will  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  fees  required 
to  be  charged  or  the  amount  of  endowment  required  to  be  present  in 
order  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  a  second  grade  school  ? — We  find  that  in 
a  second  grade  school  the  state  of  the  case  is  generally  as  follows.  The 
Charity  Commission  has  been  required  to  form  a  school,  we  will  say,  and 
the^  have  found  money  enough  belonging  to  the  foundation  for  the 
buildings,  and  then  settled  the  fees  at  between  4Z.  and  SI. ;  then  the 
governors  have  frequently  fixed  ^the  fee  at  6^  or  Al.  to  61.,  then,  the 
endowment  left  is  frequently  not  more  than  about  12.  or  11.  10«.  a  head, 
so  it  comes  about  that  the  school  has  to  do  the  best  it  can  on  that  amount. 
We  have  gathered  particulars  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  education  in 
different  places ;  for  example,  from  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith's  report,  for 
London. 

7721.  You  mean  the  County  Council  report  ? — ^Yes.  In  21  boys'  schools 
it  is  101.  lis,  lOd. ;  the  cost  in  Birmingham  was  101.  lOs.  Od,  In  some 
places  in  the  country  it  is  a  little  less.  Then  it  is  known  that  assistant 
masters  especially  are  very  badly  paid.  Taking  ever3iihing  into  considera- 
tion, we  think  that  a  school  of  the  ordinary  size  should  not  be  set  going 
unless  it  be  clear  to  the  provincial  authority  that  121.  a  head  will  be 
forthcoming. 

7722.  By  "ordinary  size  "  I  think  you  mean  a  school  of  between  100  and 
300  pupils  ? — I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  latter  number.  I  think  that 
when  we  get  below  100  it  is  more  than  121.  a  year.  Then  there  are  many 
cases  of  there  being  as  few  as  40  pupils  in  a  school,  and  in  these  cases  the 
cost  would  be  higher  still.  There  are  some  extreme  cases  of  little  schools 
near  together  in  sparsely  populated  districts,  where  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  do  efficient  work  with  the  funds  available. 

7723.  Ton  are  now,  of  course,  regarding  the  income  of  a  school  as  derived 
entirely  from  fees  and  from  endowments  ? — ^Yes.  I  am  talking  of  121.  to 
cover  the  whole.  I  could  give  you  an  example  of  a  typical  school,  which  is 
neither  at  one  extreme  nor  the  other. 

7724.  I  will  first  ask  you  this  question.     You  are  not  computing  there 

what  the  school  may^ppen  to  obtain  either  from  science  and  art  grant  or 

from  some  other  grant  P — ^I  am  taking  that  it  requires  12Z.  a  head  from 

some  source  or  another.    If  the  school  has  as  many  as  500  or  600  pupils  the 

<X)st  might  be  somewhat  less  per  head. 

7725.  And  your  view  is  that,  having  regard  to  the  fees  and  endowments, 
the  amount  allotted  by  scheme  is  apt  to  be  too  smaU  to  secure  efficiency  ? 
— The  scheme  has  to  allot  according  to  the  amount  of  money  the 
foundation  possesses. 

7726.  I  mean  it  is  made  upon  a  basis  which  leaves  a  good  deal  less  than 
122.  a  head  P — Of  course  the  Charity  Commission  scheme  can  only  deal 
witib  the  money  the  foundation  possesses.  It  cannot  always  raise  the  fees, 
to  make  up  for  the  poverty  of  the  endowment. 

7727.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  obliged  to  have  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
population  in  the  neighbourhood  in  fixing  the  scale  of  fees  P — ^Yes. 

.  7728.  Now  will  you  proceed  with  your  illustration  P — This  illustration 
I  am  going  to  give  would  be  a  school  with  about  130  to  150  pupils  in  it. 
The  scheme  says  the  fees  are  to  be  from  U,  to  81. ;  the  governors  fix  them 
at  42. 108.  to  61. ;  the  endowment  comes  to  about  1/.  7^.  a  head ;  so  that  the 
income  altogether  is  about  71,  a  head.  The  expenses  are  alwiaya  a 
good  deal  more  than  that.  They  are  bound  to  be  more  than  that,  and  the 
school  gets  into  debt  unless  it  manages  to  make  up  a  little  more  inoome 
from  science  and  art  grants^  and  a  little  from  county  council  grants ;  but 
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even  then  it  is  in  debt,  and  it  is  what  wonid  be  called  a  fairly  saooeflBfol 
Bohool,  too. 

7729.  That  depends,  of  oonrse,  upon  the  qnality  of  the  edaoation  vhieh 
it  endeayonra  to  supply.  If  it  lowers  its  educational  standard,  or  rather, 
if  it  lowers  its  view  of  the  kind  of  education  it  ought  to  give,  it  could  give 
a  sinoipler  and  humbler  kind  of  education  at  a'lower  charge  P-^-But  this 
school  I  am  mentioning  is  the  important  school  in  the  town,  and  it  could 
not  possibly  do  much  by  giving  a  lower  kind  of  education  than  it  is  giving. 

7730.  It  is  a  school,  I  suppose,  that  is  teaching  classics  P^No.  It  would 
teach  Latin,  but  it  would  not  be  called  a  classical  school  in  any  way.  I 
should  call  it  a  modern  school.  For  example,  it  has  just  built  a  labOTatory. 

7731.  It  is  not  teaching  Greek  P-rNo,  not  at  all. 

7732.  That  would  make  a  certain  amoxmt  of  difference  in  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  assistant  masters.  Taking  the  world  as  it  goes,  I  suppose  you 
generally  have  to  pay  a  little  higher  for  those  who  come  with  universiW 
degrees  and  are  engaged  for  the  sake  of  teaching  Ghreek  P— I  do  not'think 
Greek  makes  the  great  difference. 

7733.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  chief  difference  P — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
quite  say,  but  if  a  man  comes  with  a  degree  he  considers  that  he  caH 
command  more. 

7734.  He  expects  more  P— Yes.  Then  if  he  comes  witli  a  high  honours 
degree  of  Oxf<»d  or  Cambridge  he  expects  stDl  more. 

7735.  But  speaking  generally,  can  you  get  an  equally  good  standard 
of  science  teacMng  a  little  more  cheaply  than  you  could  get  classical 
teaching  of  the  same  order  P— No.  I  think  if  you  want  a  good  sci^ioe 
master  now  you  have  to  pay  him  as  much  as  you  have  to  pay  any  master. 
Science  masters  have  raised  their  terms  considerably  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  they  exx>ect  good  salaries. 

7736.  Where  do  the  science  masters  you  speak  of  chiefly  come  from  P — 
Itany  schools  have  lately  been  appointing  science  masters  through  having 
been  helped  by  county  council  grants.  The  grants  have  been  sometimes 
given  specially  for  that  purpose.  .  They  generallv  get  them  with  natural 
science  degrees  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
through  the  School  of  Mines. 

7737.  When  you  make  science  teaching  an  important  point  in  the  school 
you  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  science  and  art  grants  or  county 
council  grants  7 — Yes,  of  course. 

773S.  And,  therefore,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  the  financial 
difSbcalty  is  perhaps  hardly  so  serious  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  the  case  of  a 
literary  or  classical  school  P — I  believe,  as  a  rule,  the  schools  which  are 
especially  classical  generally  have  richer  endowments  Speaking  of  this 
pfui;icular  school,  it  had  from  the  8oi^nce  and  art  grant  last  year  eleven 
shillings  a  head,  and  from  the  county  council  grant  ten  shillings.  £ve|i 
putting  that  with  the  income  from  fees  and  endowments  the  expenditure 
was  more  than  the  income.  Of  course  all  schools  of  this  class  have  to  do 
all  kinds  of  things  to  eke  out  their  income  and  increase  it,  and  sometimes 
they  have  to  resort  to  expedients  which  are  not  of  the  best  educational 
value. 

7739.  Of  course  in  science  schools  there  is  to  ba  contemplated  the 
further  expense  of  apparatus  P — Yes. 

7740.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  provision  of  apparatus  is 
sometimes  inadequate  for  these  financial  reasons  P— Yes,  that  is  very 
general  indeed.  Of  course  the  county  cotmcil  have  been  helping  a  great 
deal,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  London  their  grants  will  make  a  very  great 
difference. 

7741.  Apart  from  the  definite  provision  of  apparatus,  would  you  say 
that  the  chief  evil  arising  from  the  inadequate  income  is  to  be  found  in 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  assistant  masters  P— The  general  report  from  all 
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schools  of  this  kind  all  lonnd  is  that  they  have  to  economise  in  every 
direction. 

7742.  I  rather  gathered  from  Dr.  Poole  that  he  thought  the  small 
salaries  paid  to  assistant  masters  constituted  the  most  serions  evil?— I 
think  it  is  the  most  serious  evil  of  all.  I  quite  assent  to  that  view. 
Then  Trith  regard  to  those  verf  small  schools  where  there  are  sometimes 
as  few  as  10  or  12  pupils,  and  40  is  practically  the  maximum  number, 
many  of  them  can  ever  expect  to  reach,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  only 
one  way  out  of  the  difficidty,  that  is,  to  shut  up  some  of  those  which  have 
gone  to  the  wall  altogether  and  use  the  endowments  there  to  help  those 
which  are  left. 

7743.  You  are  speaking  of  tho  small  endowed  schools  ? — ^The  very  small 
endowed  schools. 

7744.  Tou  know  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  often  wished  to 
effect  tliat,  but  that  the  local  difficulties  of  making  a  scdieme  are  very  great  P 
— ^Yes,*!  know  that  they  have  tried  to  do  so  in  some  places. 

7745.  You  know  that  the  local  opposition  is  always  very  strong  to 
removing  a  school? — One  way  that  suggested  itself  to  us  was  that  the 
local  endowments  should  be  taken  to  pay  boardinjr  fees  to  a  county  school 
or  a  school  within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  by  tiiat  means  perhaps  local 
opposition  would  be  lessened. 

7746.  Tou  mean  that  a  number  of  these  small  endowments  might  be 
rolled  together  and  given  to  a  school  in  a  central  position,  with  a  provision 
for  the  adnussion  of  boys  free  or  at  reduced  rates  from  the  place  where 
the  school  originally  was  P — ^Yes. 

7747.  Bo  you  not  think  local  opposition  would  be  very  great  even  then 
to  the  removal  of  the  school  P — It  would  in  some  cases,  I  am  afraid.  I 
have  in  my  own  mind  a  case  where  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  there  are 
four  schools.  The  largest  of  those  has  only  40  pupils,  another  has  25, 
another  about  10,  and  they  are  gradually  decreasing,  and  ano^er  about 
20. 

7748.  May  it  not  be  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  school  curriculum  is 
a  little  too  old-faehioned,  and  that  the  school  therefore  does  not  gather  as 
many  pupils  as  it  might  P — ^I  am  afraid  those  places  are  not  sufficiently 
thickly  populated  to  keep  up  the  schools. 

7749.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Are  they  town  or  country  P — Country. 

7750.  (Chairman.)  You  are  speaking  of  country  districts? — ^Yes,  one 
place  has  a  population  of  7«000. 

7751.  That  is  a  small  town  p — ^Yes,  but  the  other  three  are  smaller 
places. 

7752.  Would  you  on  behalf  of  the  association  propose  to  suggest  that 
this  financial  diffioultv  should  be  met  by  empowering  local  authorities  to 
impose  a  rate  P — I  rather  look  on  the  rate  as  the  last  resort  T  should  take 
endowment,  fees,  and  everything  else  into  ncoount  first.  I  am  afruid  it 
would  have  to  come  to  a  rate  in  some  places. 

7753.  Do  you  think  that  the  enlargement  of  powers  of  county  co  moils 
to  make  their  grants  for  Secondary  Education  generally  would  have  any 
effect  P— I  think  so,  certainly. 

7754.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  give 
the  money  a  little  more  liberally  to  the  support  of  education  ?-— I  think  so, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  if  the  restrictions  were  taken  away. 

PUPAXATOST  7755.  What  can  you  tell  us  with  regard  to  the  existing  provision  of 
BcHooLB.  preparatory  schools  P— I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  those  The 
secondary  schools — ^those  called  second  grade  schools — ^are  fed  from  two 
main  sources,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  of  those 
schools  are  altogether  fed  from  public  elementary  schools.  There  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  work  being  done  by  private  preparatory 
schools  under  ladies.     I  am    of  opinion  that  these  schools  taught   by 
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iromen  wfll  wlimyn  hold  th«ir  place.  They  require  regiBtratioii  boih  with 
regurd  to  teaohexB  and  rooma  in  order  that  they  ahonld  be  goaranteed  to  be 
«nunent  in  every  way. 

7756.  They  are  aohoola  at  which  I  sappoee  the  children  stay  from  7  or  8 
to  10  or  11  ? — ^From  5  or  6  to  9  or  10, 1  should  rather  say  ;  and  these  are 
many  parents  who  really  prefer  not  to  aend  their  little  boys  to  elementary 
schoolB. 

7757.  These  preparatory  schools  are  mostly  small,  yon  sarP — ^They  are 
mostly  small,  and  nnfortanately  frequently  held  in  very  small  rooms.  Bnt 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  ladies  are  the  proper  people  to  teach  these 
little  boys.  Another  altematiye  carried  ont  m  some  places  is  to  put 
them  in  a  preparatory  diyision  in  connexion  with  the  second  grade  schools, 
Hub  part  being  tanght  by  women  instead  of  men. 

7758.  What  do  yon  say  on  the  whole  axe  the  comparatiye  advantages  of 
these  two  methods:  luiying  the  preparatory  department  attached  to 
secondary  schools,  or  trusting  to  the  preparatoiy  school  kept  by  private 
-peaoBB  P — ^I  think  both  methods  might  be  allowed  to  go  on. 

7759.  If  you  think  the  present  preparatory  school  so  very  unsatisfactary 
it  wo«Qd  be  an  argument  for  the  other  method  ? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  put  it 
quite  so  strongly.  If  only  the  efficient  ones  could  be  recognised  by  being 
registered,  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  ^pood.  I  am  frequently  asked  in 
London  to  recommend  preparatory  schools  in  certain  neighbourhoods. 

7760.  You  think  that  the  provision  of  registration  would  itself  raise  the 
leyel  of  tibeee  schools  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

7761.  With  regard  to  pupils  who  go  to  secondary  schools  from  public 
elementary  schools,  ut  what  age  do  you  find  they  go  ?— Unfortunately 
many  of  them  remain  in  elementary  schools  until  they  haye  gone  througn 
the  standards,  and  we  get  them  to  come  up  to  our  schools  at  either  18  or  14 
years  of  age  witii  the  intention  of  finishing  at  a  secondary  school.  Some 
schools  have  instances  of  their  coming  and  remaining  only  six  months.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  any  good  to  them  even  if  they  stayed  12  months, 
when  they  have  remained  at  the  elementary  schools  so  long. 

7762.  Then  your  view  is  that  if  they  intend  to  take  Secondary 
Education  at  all«  they  riiould  quit  the  elementary  school  earlier  P — Those 
boys  who  are  intended  ultimately  to  go  through  the  seccmdarr  school 
course  I  should  like  to  see  coming  to  that  school  after  passing  the  Eifth 
Standard. 

7763.  They  generally  pass  the  Fifth  Standard  a  good  deal  earlier  than 
they  used  top — ^Yes,  I  think  on  the  ayerage  they  pass  it  at  12  years 
of  age. 

7764.  Then  the  children  you  speak  of  in  any  case  stay  a  comparatively 
short  time  at  seoondary  schools  P — ^Those  who  come  so  old,  you  mean. 

7765.  Yes?— Yes. 

7766.  Do  you  mean  that  the  boys  who  intend  to  stay  at  the  secondary 
school  till  16  come  to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  elementary 
schools  P — ^Yes,  many  of  them,  and  frequently  regret  afterwards  that  they 
have  not  come  earlier. 

7767.  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  those  who  intend  to  come  and  who 
remain  only  six  months  or  a  year  at  the  secondary  school ;  you  include 
also  those  who  intend  to  remain  two  or  three  years  at  the  secondai^ 
school  P — ^Yes,  I  include  those  as  well.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures 
for  one  school.  At  our  own  school  out  of  380  boys  45  per  cent,  haye  been 
in  elementary  schools,  and  tiie  other  55  per  cent,  have  never  been  in 
elementary  schools.    I  think  that  is  a  fairly  typical  case. 

7768.  Of  those  45  per  cent,  how  many  stay  more  than  a  year  P-— I  could 
not  UH  you,  but  many  of  them  do.  Generally  those  who  come  to  us  very 
late  in  jife  do  not  get  very  high  up  in  the  school. 

7769.  How  would  you  propose  to  secure  that  the  children  should  leave 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  Fifth  Standard,  seeing  that  their  education 
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iB  gratnitoiiB  while  4^ey  remain  in  the  elementary  sohool,  whexeaA  if 
they  go  to  the  seeondaj^  school  they  begin  to  pay  P^I  know  thai  ia  the 
great  difficulty.  The  only  thing  I  can  Boggest  to  encourage  it  is  that  the 
age  for  BcholaxiahipB  should  be  slightly  lowered. 

7770.  By  scholarships  you  mean  entrance  scholarships  F-^  Yes. 

7771.  Or  scholarships  to  be  token  from  the  elementary  school?  — 
Tea. 

7772.  Which  of  those  two  plans  works  best,  the  leaTing  scholarship  or 
the  entrance  scholarship  ? — I  do  not  think  it  matters  very  much.  For 
instance,  at  the  last  scholarship  examination  of  the  Headmasters'  Associa- 
tion the  London  County  Council  gave  a  number  of  scholarships,  but  with 
maintenance  grant  included^  and  our  own  school  gave  entrance  scholar- 
ships without  maintenance  grants.  Well,  the  London  County  Council 
have  limited  their  scholarships  to  boys  whose  parents  are  earning  less  than 
1502.  a  year.  I  think  that  rather  divided  them  up  into  two  sections.  The 
County  Council  scholarship  being  more  valuable  than  our  own,  the  boys 
whose  parents  were  slightly  better  off  applied  for  oar  own  scholarships. 

7773.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  technical  instruction 
in  Secondary  Schools  ? — We  wish  to  point  out  one  or  two  things  with 
regard  to  the  technical  instruction.  We  think  that  if  our  plans  could  be 
carried  out,  it  should  become  a  general  rule  that  boys  who  are  going  to  a 
secondaiy  school  should  pass  on  after  Standard  V.  Then  that  would 
be  the  point  of  branching  off  for  the  two  kinds  of  education.  The 
continuation  of  Elementary  Education  should  be  in  the  direction  of  Trade 
or  Handicraft  Schools,  and  for  these  schools  specially  selected  and  trained 
masters  would  be  required.  Secondary  schools  would  generally  have 
facilities  for  good  courses  of  practical  science,  fitted  more  for  those  who 
arc  intended  to  be  foremen  and  masters.  They  would  aim  at  giving  a  good 
general  training  for  the  mind  rather  than  special  preparation  for  employ- 
ment. But  no  doubt  some  subjects  which  are  specially  useful  in  particular 
employments  would  be  included  provided  they  could  be  made  instruments 
for  the  general  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

7774.  Do  you  mean  you  would  discourage  boys  from  elementary  schools 
to  go  on  into  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards,  and  would  rather  tnm  them 
into  technical  subjects  p — No,  not  quite  that.  I  mean  t^at  with  the  sixth 
and  seventh  standards  they  should  take  some  of  these  handicraft  subjects, 
and  after  that  confine  their  attention  to  two  or  three  subjects  and  do  them 
well.  Those  are  the  boys  whose  school  life  is  not  going  to  be  bo  long  as 
that  of  the  boys  going  to  the  secondary  schools.  We  find  that  the  boys 
from  the  elementary  schools  when  they  apply  for  scholarships  at  present, 
very  often  bring  up  a  great  many  elementary  subjects,  and  thev  really 
only  know  a  smattering  of  them.  We  think  that  considering  tne  time 
they  are  going  to  remain  at  the  school  they  cannot  take  that  extended 
curriculum  with  advantage.  I  am  taking  the  ordinary  elementary  school 
where  the  boys  do  not  remain  after  about  14. 

7775.  A  great  many  leave  even  before  14  P — Yes,  a  great  many  leave  even 
before  14. 

7776.  Beverting  to  the  secondary  schools  at  what  point  would  you  think 
that  special  technical  instruction  might  begin  to  be  given  in  the  secondary 
schools.  At  what  age  do  you  say  P — Do  you  mean  special  instruction  for 
a  particular  business,  or  that  ttiey  would  specialise  in  the  direction  of 
technical  instruction  P 

7777.  I  mean  rather  the  latter  P — Not  before  15  certainly,  and  I  think 
even  a  little  later,  perhaps. 

7776.  And  as  regards  special  instruction  in  a  particular  handicraft, 
would  you  give  that  at  all  at  the  elementary  school  or  would  you  reserve 
it  for  the  technical  school  or  technictd  college  P — We  could  not  give  it  in 
secondary  schools,  although  we  might  give  the  general  principles  of 
huidicraft  work  in  wood  or  metal 
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7779.  Yoa  would  prefer  to  leBerre  that  for  a  Bepamte  estabHehmeaiP 

Tea.-  Special  teoluiical  eehoolB  ifOtUd  be  needed  in  oertaia  looa^ 

7780.  Can   yon   express   an   opinion   as    to    the    large    number    of   j^ 
ffltaminatJons  for  tlie  pubbo  servioes  and  for  profesaions  which  boys  now    ^^^^^"^ 
ha^ve  to  pasa  on  leaving  secondary  schools  P — ^I  should  like,  to  say  a  good.  BxuinrATioirt 
deal  on  that  point.     l!he  multiplicity  of  examinations  is  such  a  pressing   ^^"^  §mS^^ 
e-vil  thafc  we  really  feel  that  there  should  be  some  relief  'offered  us.    I  will 

give  you  a  list  of  the  examinations  which  one  particular  school  has  to  keep 
its  eye  on  during  the  year :  the  Drawing  Examination  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  April ;  the  Science  Examination  in  May ;  the  Matricu- 
lation hi  the  liondon  UniTeisity  in  January  and  June  ;  the  London  County 
Cknincil  Intermediate  Soholarahips  in  June.  That  is  in  the  case  of  London. 
Then  there  is  the  Intermediate  Seienoe  and  Art  Examination  in  July ;  the 
ILiOndon  Chamber  of  Commerce  Examination  in  July.     Then  comes  the 
Annual  Examination  required  by  the  Charity  Commiaaioneis*  scheme ;  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examination  in  December ;  and  during  the  year,  at 
different  times,  Civil  Service  Examinations ;  professional  examinations  and 
open  scholarships  at  the  universities.    I  am  not  over  stating  it  in  any  case 
I  am  giving  the  case  of  a  particular  school. 

7781.-  And  those  professional  examinationa  are  pretty  numerous,  are  they 
not  ? — ^I  oannot  say  they  are  very  numerous  for  one  boy. 

7782.  But  there  are  a  good  many  examinations? — Yes. 

7783.  There  is  the  examination  of  the  Apothecaries*  Society  ? — Yes. 

7784.  And  other  medical  examinations.  Then  there  is  the  army  examina- 
tion and  the  solicitors'  examination  P— Yes. 

7785.  What  others  P — ^There  are  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  banks, 
and  entrance  to  the  Bail  way  Clearing  House  and  other  clerkships. 

7786.  And  the  architects  P— Yes. 

7787.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  this  distracting  multiplicity  p     - 
— ^We  think  these  examinations  shoidd  certainly  be  brought  into  line  ip  a 
great  measure,  and  the  final  step  which  would  settie  the  whole  affair 
would  probably  be  a  well -though  t-out  scheme  of  leaving  examinations. 

7783.  To  be  held  at  the  schools,  do  you  mean,  or  to  be  held  in  some 
general  place  for  pupils  coming  from  the  schools  P — I  think  it  would  be 
held  at  the  schools  in  many  cases,  but  we  think  the  leaving  examinations 
would  be  settled  by  an  examination  board,  probably  appointed  by  the 
central  board,  and  the  universities. 

7789.  Then  you  would  propose,  I  suppose,  that  the  certificate  given  in 
that  examination  should  be  accepted  as  exempting  from  other  examina- 
tionsP — AH  these  examinations  are  of  two  parts.  There  is  the  general 
examination,  and  the  special  part  required  for  that  special  profession. 
With  regard  to  those  examinations  I  have  mentioned,  one  particular  boy 
might  require  to  go  in  for  two  or  three  of  them  in  a  year,  and  he  is  ex- 
amined two  or  three  times  over  in  the  same  subjects.  If  there  were  a 
general  leaving  examination  of  two  kinds,  a  higher  and  lower,  or  profes- 
sional and  commercial,  then  one  part  of  that  examination  won  Id  probably 
be  of  a  general  character,  and  there  would  follow  parallel  groups  of 
subjects,  so  that  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  example,  if  it  took 
up  this  leaving  examination  would  say :  "  For  our  certificate  certain 
groups  will  be  required.*'  By  that  means  it  would  do  away  with  a  separate 
examination  for  themselves,  and  other  professional  examinations  might  be 
carried  out  in  very  much  the  same  way. 

7790.  But  the  professional  examinations  you  have  been  speaking  of  are 
for  the  most  part  examinations  in  general  knowledge,  the  professional  part 
being  reserved  for  a  later  examination  after  the  pupil  has  passed  the  first 
one  whidi  gives  him  an  entrance  P — The  professional  examinations  I 
referred  to  were  examinations  for  an  entrance  to  a  profession. 

7791.  Those  examinations  for  an  entrance  to  a  profession  are  not  generally 
examinations  in  professional  subjects  p — ^No,  but  I  was  meaning  that  certain 
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profeadoxis  say :  "  Ton  murt  take  Latin."  Othera  aaj :  '*  Yon  mtist  not 
take  Latin,"  so  that,  pzobably,  the  preliminary  part  of  the  examination 
would  be  the  Tninimnm  required  by  aU. 

7792.  What  might  be  called  the  ordinary  English  subjects  P — ^I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  the  exact  subjects  because  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
thought.  • 

7793.  But  obyiously  there  would  be  some  common  subjects? — ^There 
would  be  subjects  which  would  be  common  to  all  the  examinations,  of 
course. 

7794.  Then  your  ^iew  is,  that  there'should  be  a  leading  examination  for 
all  schools,  which  should,  besides  the  parts  common  to  all,  give  also 
certain  sets  of  special  subjects  P — ^Quite  so,  and  those  subjects  should  be  in 
parallel  groups.  It  is  not  that  one  groujp  of  subjects  is  to  be  considered 
to  be  of  much  higher  yalue  than  another  m  any  way. 

*7795.  Besides  the  leaTing  examinations  you  would  like  to  have  the 
schools  themselYes  examined  P — We  would  rather  say  that  the  schools 
themselyes  should  be  inspected,  that  is,  if  these  leaving  examinations 
were  very  generally  taken  up  and  encouraged  by  the  county  councilB  and 
other  authorities  awarding  their  scholarships  and  giving  their  other 
awards  in  connexion  with  tnem.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  school 
need  be  bothered  with  other  examinations,  but  it  would  be  required  to  be 
inspected  by  the  properly  appointed  inspector  that  we  spoke  about  in  the 
former  eyidence. 

7796.  Then  you  consider  that  as  far  as  examination  by  an  external 
authority  goes  one  may  rely  upon  a  leaving  examination ;  you  would  not 
vouch  at  all  the  pupils  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  school,  but 
only  the  pupils  who  were  leaving? — I.  do  not  think  I  have  properly 
explained.  There  is  an  annual  examination  of  the  school  required  by  the 
Oluuity  Commissioners'  scheme. 

7797.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  endowed  schools  P — ^Yee,  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  endowed  schools.  That  annual  examination  they  have  now 
to  conduct  in  the  best  way  they  can.  Generally  a  certain  person  is  called 
upon  by  the  Qovemors  to  conduct  the  examination.  That  is  of  very  little 
value,  indeed,^as  a  rule.  This  particular  gentieman  elected  has  to  examine 
in  every  subject,  and  he  does  not  feel  equal  to  examining  in  every  subject, 
and  therefore  his  report  is  not  of  the  value  it  should  be.  We  think  that 
there  should  be  in  connexion  with  the  universities  proper  authorities 
appointed  to  conduct  examinations.  The  €k>vemor8  would  decide  what 
examinations  tiiey  would  take,  and  the  machinery  would  be  ready  to 
examine  the  school,  if  necessary,  even  down  to  the  lowest  classes,  at  a 
moderate  fee. 

7798.  Do  you  consider  that  a  leaving  examination  is  a  sufficient  test  P — 
We  think  that  if  the  body  of  Qovemors  would  like  the  other  classes  to  be 
added,  there  should  be  some  body  to  go  to  to  examine  it  properly,  but  we 
lay  more  stress  on  bhe  leaving  examination. 

7799.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  dispense  with  this  clause  which  the 
Charity  Cbmmissioners  have  introduced  into  their  scheme,  requiring  an 
ftTinnftl  examination  of  the  whole  school  ? — I  should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as 
that.  The  word  "  examination  "  is  frequentiy  translated  to  mean  for  the 
lower  classes  "  inspection." 

IvspBCTioir.  7800.  Then  will  you  give  us  your  idea  of  inspection.  How  do  you 
propose  that  every  school  should  be  annually  inspected? — I  think  the 
word  ''inspector"  is,  perhaps,  an  unfortunate  one.  We  did  suggest  the 
term  **  assistant  Commissioner,"  because  we  think  the  gentleman  appointed 
would  be  of  high  standing  and  experience  in  these  matters  and  would 
probably  be  in  connexion  with  the  provincial  board,  and  when  he  came 
round  he  would  inspect  the  school  in  everything  connected  with  its  proper 
working,  the  cnrriculum,  the  buildings,  the  staff,  and  also  the  question 
of  ways  and  means. 
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7801.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  he  would  do  as  regards  the  pupils. 
Would  ibis  person,  whatever  yon  oall  him,  examine  the  pnpils  and  teat 
their  knowledge  P — ^I  should  think  he  would  not  do  so  at  all.  The  pupils 
would  be  examined  by  means  of  the  examining  board  of  which  I  have 
spoken. 

7802.  You  speak  of  his  inquiring  into  the  character  of  the  teaching.  Will 
he  be  present  while  the  teacher  is  teaching  and  take  such  note  so  as  to  satufy 
himseu  that  the  teacher  is  competent  P — ^I  think  he  would  be,  in  connexion 
with  the  registration  of  teachers.  That  is  the  time  he  would  do  it  pro- 
bably. We  suggested  that  a  teacher  should  be  registered  after  haying 
eatiafaotorily  taught  a  class  before  the  headmaster  and  insi>ector,  and  if 
the  latter  had  once  heard  him,  probably  he  would  not  take  up  much  time  in 
hearing  him  again. 

7803.  What  guarantee  do  you  propose  for  proving  at  proper  interrals 
the  efficiency  of  the  school.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  a  leafing 
examination,  but  a  leaving  examination  would  not  necessarily  be  com- 
pulscnrf  on  all  puxnls.  Then  what  other  test,  beyond  the  mere  inspection 
of  buildings  and  curriculum,  do  ^ou  propose,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  looal 
authority  that  the  school  is  an  efficient  one  P — ^The  school  would  in  one  form 
or  another  hold  an  annual  examination  in  order  to  award  its  prixes. 

7804.  That  might  be  done  by  the  headmaster  P — Yes,  that  might  be  done 
by  the  headmaster. 

7805.  Then  that  would  not  be  a  guarantee  because  it  is  not  given  from 
outside  P — ^I  am  afraid  there  is  no  guarantee  at  present  outside. 

7806.  But  suppose  the  Charity  CommissionerB'  provision  is  intended  to 
supply  a  guarantee  which,  though  it  may  not  work  properly,  yet  is 
intended  to  have  that  effect  p — I  thmk  the  governing  body  ought  to  be  able 
to  go  to  a  board  of  examiners  to  easily  conduct  the  examination  of  the 
sohooL  That  should  be  done  as  often  as  the  governing  bodv  require,  just 
as  the  scheme  requires  them  to  do  now.  The  only  thing  is  that  there  is  no 
maohineiy  at  present  for  examining  the  school  properly. 

7807.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  ? — ^No. 
I  think  I  have  touched  on  nearly  every  point  in  connexion  with  the 
examinations.* 

7808.  {Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith.)  You  said  that  the  secondary  schools  do 
not  deal  with  the  industrial  application.  You  did  not  exclude  general 
mamial  training  P — ^No,  I  mentioned  that,  but  I  said  it  would  be  of  a 
different  character  from  that  of  the  handicraft  training  in  the  continuation 
school. 

7809.  You  think  that  when  a  boy  has  only  a  short  time,  a  year  or  so 
after  leaving  the  elementary  school,  it  is  not  good  that  he  should  go  into 
a  gen^nnl  secondary  school  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7810.  Supposing  he  had  a  period  of  that  character  before  him.  After 
the  time  he  leaves  the  elementary  school,  in  what  way  is  his  education 
best  carried  on  P — ^I  think  it  is  best  carried  on  in  the  elementary  school  in 
that  case. 

7811.  In  such  a  school  as  we  should  call  a  higher  grade  school  P — ^Yes, 
in  what  is  called  a  higher  g^de  school.  I  should  like  to  see  the  word 
*' grade"  done  awav  with  both  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  I 
flihould  call  it  a  trade  or  handicraft  school. 

7812.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  however  much  Secondary  Education  is 
or^p^anised,  there  would  be  a  distinct  function  for  a  school  of  that  kind  ? — I 
thmk  so. 

*  Bat  I  should  like  to  say  tlwt  we  consider  that  some  of  the  Civil  Service  Examination!*, 
especially  thoee  for  boyderks  and  second  division  clerks,  have  at  present  a  very  injarioiis 
effect  on  Secmdary  Bducation  generally.  We  have  had  some  correspondence  with  trie  Civil 
Service  Commiasioners  on  the  matter.  Ife  is  the  constant  experience  of  headmasters  of 
secondary  schools  in  large  towns  to  be  requested  to  let  their  pupils  give  up  all  subjects  except 
the  two  or  three  required  in  the  examinations  I  have  mentioned.  Some  masters  are  not  in  a 
position  to  refuse,  and  the  effect  on  the  general  work  of  the  upper  classes  is  frequently  most 
disastrous. 
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7818.  What  period  would  yon  fix  as  the  period  below  which  it  i«  not 
deflirable  that  a  boy  should  go  into  a  secondary  school  P — Two  years,  I 
shonld  say. 

.  7814.  And  do  yon  consider,  so  far  as  you  can  judge,  that  the  boys  chosen 
by  the  examination  you  refer  to  of  the  county  council  scholarships  are 
such  as  will  be  benefited  by  the  school  to  which  they  go  P — I  think  there 
are  so  many  scholarships  thrown  open  to  boys  now  that  many  of  them 
cannot  be  said  to  be  boys  of  exceptional  merit. 

7815.  You  think  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  P — ^Yee,  that  is  my  experience  as 
far  as  I  have  gone. 

7816.  (Mr.  Badler.)  In  those  schools  yuu  have  been  referring  to,  does 
the  teaching  follow  the  examination  or  does  the  examination  follow  the 
teaching  P—O^o  you  mean  of  the  upper  classes  P 

7817.  All  through  the  oarriculum,  does  the  teacher  keep  his  eye  on  the 
examination,  or  do  the  examiners  keep  their  eyes  on  what  they  desire  to 
see  in  the  teaching  P — ^In  the  case  of  the  annual  examiner  we  give  our  own 
syllabus  to  him,  and  he  examines  on  our  syllabus. 

7818.  I  mean  the  outside  bodies  P — ^Yes. 

7819.  You  have  to  follow  them,  have  you  P — We  have  to  follow  them  ; 
we  cannot  help  it. 

7820.  Then  if  you  had  one  examining  authority  alon3,  would  there  not 
be  a  danger  of  uniform  instruction  in  jhe  schools  ? — ^We  wish  to  give  every 
chance  of  diversity.  Secondary  schools  are  not,  and  it  is  not  desirable 
that  they  should  be,  all  of  the  same  type.  We  do  not  think  these  leaving 
examinations  would  lead  to  undue  uniformity  at  all.  It  is  only  the 
preliminary  part  of  it  which  would  be  common  to  all  the  schools,  and  the 
parallel  groups  would  leave  room  for  any  amount  of  diversity. 

7821.  The  examination  would  be  imposed  by  one  authority,  and  if  it 
followed  the  present  tendency  of  things  all  the  teaching  would  have  to 
follow  it  P — There  would  be  so  much  choice  allowed  in  the  leaving  exami- 
nation that  a  igchool  of  the  classical  type  or  the  modem  type,  and  purely 
scientific  schools,  all  find  a  place  in  the  examination. 

7822.  {Mrs.  Sidgwich,)  When  you  spoke  of  handicraft  schools,  what  did 
you  mean  P — ^I  meant  a  school  which  keeps  its  boys  only  for  a  short  time 
after  getting  up  to  the  higher  standards,  and  I  should  require  it  to  teach 
principally  the  foundation  of  particular  trades,  so  that  when  the  boy  gets 
out  into  the  workshop  he  would  not  be  simply  made  an  errand  boy  or  an 
odd  boy  of,  and  never  have  an  opportunity  of  picking  up  his  trade 
properly.  It  is  especially  the  case  in  London  that  a  very  few  boys  are 
given  the  chance  of  learning  trades  properly-  If  they  come  from  the 
board  schools  having  some  intelligent  foundation  for  the  trade  they  were 
to  learn,  masters  would  be  more  ready  to  give  them  better  employment  in 
their  worki^ops. 

7828.  You  do  not  want  to  confine  him  to  a  particular  trade ;  that  is  not 
what  you  mean  P  You  do  not  want  him  to  decide  at  once  what  trade  he  is 
going  into  P — I  think  some  schools  would  give  a  distinct  direction  to  metal 
work,  we  will  say,  in  manual  instruction,  others  woodwork,  and  so  on.  I 
do  not  mean  him  to  oon&ie  his  attention  to  those  subjects. 

7824.  The  choice  between  a  handicraft  school  and  a  secondary  school 
would,  for  the  pupil,  be  more  a  question  of  time  than  anything  else, 
really  P — ^Yes,  of  course.  I  think  I  ought  to  mention  to  the  (Commission 
that  since  we  were  here  last  we  have  had  a  general  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  at  this  general  meeting  the  association  expressed  its  concurrence 
in  our  view. 

7825.  (Chairman,)  Which  view  ? — ^The  views  of  Dr.  Poole  and  myself. 

7826.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  we  are  to  take  it  that  the  whole  of  what 
you  said,  even  in  details,  has  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Head- 
masters* Association,  because  I  understood  that  you  and  Dr.  Poole  were  at 
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times  giving  us  your  own  private  impressions  P — We  gave  them  the  details 
as  veil  as  we  could  of  whiftt  the  evidence  would  be  and  had  been,  and  a 
lonnal  resolution  was  passed  approving  of  that  evidence, 

7827.  That  would  have  regard,  for  instance,  to  what  Dr.  Poole  said  with 
regard  to  assistant  masters  — ^Yes,  and  with  regard  to  the  heads  of  the 
evidence  sent  into  this  Commission. 

(Chairman.)  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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At  Westminster  Hall,  Friday,  July  6th,  1894. 


FBESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYOB.  M.P.,  in  thb  Ohaib. 

Sir  Henby  E.  Boscoe,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 
.The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  op  Manchesteb,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  A.  M.  Faikbaien,  D.D. 
Mr.  RiCHABO  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.   RiCHABD  WOBMELL,    D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henby  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  M.  E.  SA.DLEB,  M.A. 

•  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.   Q-E0B6E  J.   COCKBUBN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frbdebick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Henbt  Sidqwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary. 

Miss  Beale  called  in  and  examined. 

7828.  {Ohavrman,)  You  are  principal  of  the  Ladies'  College,  Chelten- 
ham P — Yes. 

7829.  And  have  been  bo  for  how  long  P — 36  years. 

7830.  The  Ladies'  College  then  was  one  of  the  very  first  institutions 
of  its  kind  established  P — It  was  the  first  proprietary  school  for  girls. 

7881.  On  a  large  scale  ? — It  was  on  a  smaU  scale  at  first.  It  was  a 
school  at  first,  but  it  has  grown  into  a  coUe^,  and  it  is  now  like  King's 
College. 

7832.  It  still  has  both  what  may  be  called  a  school  side  and  a  college 
side  P— Yes. 

*  7883r  At  what  ige  do  the  pupils  enter  ? — They  are  supposed  to  enter  at 
three,  but  they  sometimes  come  a  little  before. 
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78^.  Bat  the  bulk  of  your  pupils  enter  at  what  age  P — I  should  think 
about  12  on  an  ayerage,  or  perhaps  over. 

7835.  And  they  remain  till  when? — They  take  the  bachelor  of  arts 
and  the  bachelor  of  science  degrees ;  we  have  50  students  oyer  20  years 
of  age,  besides  many  more  grown  up,  who  enter  for  special  subjects. 

7836.  But  I  suppose  the  average  of  leaying  would  be  about  17  or  18  P — 
I  should  think  the  average  age  would  not  be  earlier  than  18. 

7837.  You  have  seen  very  great  changes  come  to  pass  in  the  education 
of  women  since  the  college  was  founded? — Yes,  inconceivably  great. 

7838.  And  I  suppose  you  would  think  that  there  are  still  further 
improvements  and  developments  that  may  be  hoped  for  P — Yery  great. 

7839.  Would  you  indicate  to  us  generally  what  you  conceive  to  be  the 
chief  directions  in  which  that  process  of  improvement  and  development 
might  moveP — I  suppose  that  the  raising  of  the  qualifications,  and  the 
spirit  and  the  melhods  of  teaching  are  the  chief  ways  in  which  we  must 
look  for  improvement ;  and  the  establishment  of  more  accessible  schools 
in  places  where  they  are  still  wanted,  by  the  distribution  of  endowments. 

7840.  Confining  yourself  more  particularly  to  those  changes  which 
belong  to  the  organization,  and  which  would  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  Commission,  would  you  indicate  to  us  what  you 
think  are  the  chief  things  that  a  better  organization  might  do  fOr  the 
education  of  girls? — May  I  ask  what  you  refer  to  when  you  say 
'*  organization.* 

7841.  I  mean  the  provision  for  the  creation  of  proper  agencies  for  the 
education  of  girls  where  those  agencies  do  not  exist,  and  for  the  correla- 
tion and  co-operation  of  those  which  do  exist  P — First,  the  establishment  of 
new  schools. 

7842.  The  establishment  of  new  schools,  and  the  bringing  into  better 
relation  with  one  another  such  schools  as  now  exist? — ^I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  we  might  have  certain  districts  in  which  the  schools  miffht 
be  correlated  with  one  another  more,  as  they  are  in  the  French  provincial 
academies,  or  in  the  educational  districts  of  America,  which  are  under  one 
common  soperintendent.  For  instance,  in  every  school  now  we  are  obliged 
to  get  a  special  teacher  for  mathematics,  and  classics,  and  science,  and 
sometimes  there  are  schools  which  cannot  bear  that  cost.  If  there  were  a 
district,  and  there  were  one  superintendent  who  had  an  interest  in  all  the 
schools,  I  think  one  very  good  teacher  might  do  all  the  high  work  of  a 
whole  district. 

7843.  Do  you  mean  that  one  first-rate  teacher  for  a  particular  subject 
might  deal  with  the  dififerent  schools  lying  within  a  given  area  P — ^Yes. 

7844.  Are  you  speaking  now  only  of  girls'  schools,  or  of  boys'  schools 
also  P — ^I  suppose  it  would  apply  to  both. 

7845.  I  mean  by  that,  do  you  contemplate  that  those  teachers  would 
teach  the  special  subjects  in  boys'  schools  as  well  as  girls'  schools,  or  in 
ffirls'  schools  alone  P — I  do  not  see  why  the  same  teacher  should  not  teach 
in  both«    They  do  so  constantly.     The  college  teachers  teach  in  both. 

7846.  Assuming  a  town  where  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  first  grade  or 
a  second  grade  boys'  school,  and  also  a  first  grade  or  a  second  grade  girls' 
school,  would  you  conceive  that  those  two  schools  should  be  distinct,  or 
would  you  mase  them  branches  of  the  same  institution  P — ^I  should  make 
them  distinct ;  but  I  think  that  if  in  a  large  district  there  were  a  great 
many  schools  under  one  person,  there  would  be  economy  if  they  were 
branches  of  the  same  institution.  Such  co-operation  is  not  wanted  so 
much  in  towns,  where  schools  are  accessible,  but  in  the  country  districts 
it  is  wanted. 

7847.  Let  us  take  a  town,  for  instance,  of  30,000  inhabitants..  Would 
you  make  the  girls'  schools  and  the  boys'  schools  entirely  independent 
establishments,  only  so  arranging  it  that  the  same  teachers  might  take  the 
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same  subject  in  both  schools,  or  would  yoa  pnt  the  schools  under  one 
goyerDinff  bodj,  and  work  them  as  a  single  institntion  in  separate  depart- 
ments P-hE  think  I  shonld  prefer  two  ^verning  bodies,  because  one 
gOTeming  body  is  rather  apt  to  generalise,  and  say  everything  that  it 
suitable  for  boys  should  be  done  for  girls. 

7848.  Then  the  only  clement  of  community  you  think  new  between 
the  two  schools  would  be  that,  in  your  opinion,  for  some  subjects,  the 
same  teachers  might  serve  both  schools  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  I  was  con- 
ceiving rather  a  closer  relation,  not  only  between  two  schools,  but 
between  a  great  many  schools. 

7849.  I  quite  understand  thati;  but  I  am  now  calling  your  attention  to 
one  particular  point  which  is  covered  by  your  general  remark ;  I  will  come 
to  tne  other  point  afterwards  P — ^Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  the  chief 
thing — ^not  the  identification  of  the  governing  bodies  so  much  as  the 
co-operation  of  teachers. 

7850.  But  would  not  the  co-operation  of  teachers  be  considerably  aided 
by  having  a  certain  amount  of  common  management  ? — I  think  not.  I 
think  that  there  must  be  a  supreme  authority  in  each  school,  and  that 
each  master  or  mistress  must  be  distinctly  under  the  headmaster  or  head- 
mistress of  that  school. 

7851 .  Let  us  consider  it  with  a  view,  not  to  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  school,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  the  governing  body.  I  will  put  it  in 
this  way.  You  suggest  that  the  same  teachers  might  for  certain  subjects 
serve  various  schools  within  the  same  area  P — Yes. 

7852.  I  ask  you  whether,  taking  the  case  of  a  town  of  given  size,  that 
servioe  which  the  same  teacher  might  render  to  two  or  more  schools  would 
not  be  facilitated  by  a  unity  of  administration  for  the  purposes  of  the 
townP — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect. 

7853.  In  making  the  suggestion  that  the  same  teacher  should  serve 
several  schools,  I  suppose  you  were  thinking  of  those  subjects  which  are 
not  taken  by  the  largest  number  of  pupils,  and  in  which  therefore  it  ia 
more  diffionit  to  get  first-rate  teaching  P — Yes. 

7854.  Would  you  give  an  instance  of  the  subjects  you  mean  P — High 
mathematics  and  hi^  classics,  and  very  special  teaching  in  chemistry  or 
in  botany  or  subjects  of  that  sort. 

7855.  Do  you  think  that  to  any  considerable  extent  boys  and  girls  may 
be  taught  in  the  same  school  P — I  have  not  had  the  experience  of  that, 
and  I  hardly  like  to  speak  except  from  experience. 

7856.  You  know  that  in  the  United  States,  for  instance,  that  is  done  to 
some  extent  P — ^Yes,  I  have  heard  very  various  opinions,  but  I  hare  never 
seen  it.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  right  idea  eventually,  when  things  are 

.  ripe  for  it. 

7857.  Supposing  there  was  one  educational  authority  for  a  town, 
charged  with  the  general  oversight  both  of  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  would 
you  consider  that  women  ought  to  be  represented  on  that  authority  P — 
Certainly. 

7858.  Supposing  a  distinct  governing  body  for  a  girls*  school  from  that 
which  controls  the  boys*  school,  in  the  same  *area,  would  you  consider 
that  the  governing  body  of  the  girls'  school  ought  to  contain  a  certain 
number  ot  women  P — ^Yes. 

7859.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  offer  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
governing  body  should  be  appointed  P — ^That  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
auestions.  May  I  ask  in  what  sense  the  word  *'  Secondary  "  is  used  b^ 
tnis  Ck>mmisBion,  because  there  was  a  good  deal  of  doubtfiilness  about  it 
at  Oxford  P 

7860.  We  intend  you  to  understand  by  the  word  '*  Secondary  "  all  the 
schools  and  all  the  eduoatioD  which  lies  between  university  education  on 
the  one  hand,  and  elementary  education  on  the  other  P — Then  I  will  keep 
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to  that.  I  think  there  should  be  representatives  from  the  univeiBities 
generally  upon  governing  bodies  of  higher  schools  ;  that  some  ahould  be 
elected  by  local  persons :  and  that  always  there  should  bo  some  women. 
I  think  if  we  could  have  representatives  of  bodies  of  teachers  that  would 
be  a  desirable  thing ;  but  those  corporate  bodies  of  teachers  hardly  exist 
at  present,  such  as  the  provincial  academies  of  France ;  we  have  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

7861.  Would  you  explain  a  little  more  what  you  mean  by  the  "  Pro- 
vincial Academy"? — There  is  the  Aeademie  of  Paris,  and  then  there  are 

^  certain  bodies  in  France  called  provincial  accidemieSf  and  each  of  those 
has  a  Council  of  Education,  which  Coanoil  of  Education  partly  consists 
of  local  members  and  partly  of  persona  connected  with  the  Central  Council 
of  Education. 

7862.  Are  you  conceiving  such  an  authority,  for  instance,  as  might  b3 
created  for  a  coanty  P — Yes,  a  county  or  an  educational  district,  which 
might  not  coincido  with  the  political  county. 

7863.  A  large  city  might  make  such  a  district  P — Yes. 

KiKD  OP  7864.  You  referred  to  the  possible  disadvantage  of  having  complete 

BducjSIioJ     uniformity  between  the  system  of  a  boys'  school  and  the  system  of  a  girls' 

8UITABKB  JOE     SChool  P — YeS. 

7865.  Would  you  indicate, the  points  in  which  you  think  the  curriculum 
of  a  boys*  school  ought  to  diflPer  from  that  of  a  girls'  school  P — Do  you 
mean  the  boys'  school  as  it  is  P 

7866.  No»  the  boys'  school  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  ffirls'  school  as  i  t 
ougbt  to  be  ?— It  would  be  very  presumptuous  of  me  perhaps  to  do  that. 
I  do  object  to  begin  with  the  clashes  for  small  girls.  If  I  had  the  control 
of  boys  perhaps  I  should  venture  to  say  something  about  it.  With  the 
present  system  they  must  begin  with  the  classics  young.  I  should  very 
much  regret  to  see  Latin  forced  on  all  girls,  and  mathematics  too,  before 
they  are  ready  for  them.  I  think  the  abstractions  of  grammar  presented 
to  a  young  girl's  mind  in  teaching  clas^cal  Latin  are  unintelligible. 

7867.  Assuming  that  a  girl  was  going  to  stay  at  a  school  till  18,  would 
you  include  Latin  in  her  course  of  instruction  P — -It  would  depend  upon 
the  girl  herself.  I  should  begin  with  easier  languages,  and  if  sue  showed 
no  taste  for  languages  I  should  not  give  her  Latin  at  all. 

7868.  Would  you  include  Greek  P— I  should  prefer  G-reek  to  Latin,  but 

I  shoald  not  include  Greek  for  a  girl    who  showed  no  capacity  for 
langaages. 

7869.  In  the  case  of  a  girl  with  a  capacity  for  languages  and  with 
literary  tastes,  you  would  prefer  Greek  to  Latin  P — Yes. 

7870.  And  would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  beginning  Greek  as  early  as 

II  or  12  P — ^Yes,  I  should  think  it  was  a  mistake. 

7871.  You  know  there  is  a  view  that  Greek  is  an  easier  language  to ' 
leam  than  Latin,  and  that  it  can  be  begun  as  early  as  9  or  10  P — Yes,  it 
oan  be ;  but  children  do  not  enter  into  the  delicacies  and  refinements  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  the  beautiful  poetical  thought  that  is  embedded 
in  it,  and  they  get  tired  of  it.  I  have  had  great  experience  with  girls 
taking  it  up  late.  We  often  pass  the  London  Intermediate  in  Greek 
after  a  year  s  study. 

7872.  May  not  these  disadvantages  you  refer  to  partly  arise  from 
unintelligent  teaching  P — Partly,  perhaps  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  most 
intelligent  teacher  could  make  a  child  like  the  intricacies  of  grammar 
early. 

7873.  Is  it  necessaiy  that  the  intricacies  of  grammar  should  be  dwelt 
upon  by  beginners.  Might  not  that  be  called  unintelligent  teaching  P — 
xou  really  cannot  construe  Greek  and  Latin  without  a  good  deal  of 
grammar.    Of  course  Greek  is  easier. 

,    7874.  I  am  referring  to  what  you  called  the  intricacies  of  grammal'  P— 
But  all  the  embedded  poetry  in  Greek  is  lost  to  these  little  chil<^en. 
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7875.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  which  vou  think  the  ideal  curriculum, 
if  I  may  u^e  the  exi)ression,  for  a  boys'  school  anil  a  girls'  school  should 
dififer  P — I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  begin  mathematics  so  early  as 
they  begin  in  boys'  schools.  I  do  not  think  they  so  easily  take  it  in. 
The  consequence  is  that  boys  hare  to  learn  Euclid  hy  heart  yery  often. 

7876.  Is  not  that  an  eminent  instance  of  unintelligent  teaching  f — Yes, 
it  is  a  striking  instance  of  it. 

7877.  Would  you  not  instantly  dismiss  a  teacher  whom  you  found 
allowine  her  pupils  to  learn  Snolid  by  heart  P — Yes,  I  should  not  keep 
her.  They  do  learn  it  by  heart  in  boys'  schools,  and  I  attribute  it  to  the 
fact  that  boys  begin  before  they  can  understand  it. 

7878.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  age  at  which  girls  may  begin  to 
study  Euclid  ?  —That  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  girl. 

7879.  Taking  an  average  girl  P — ^I  should  think  about  11  or  12.  She 
can  begin  a  sort  of  geometry  oe fore. 

7880.  Surely  it  would  be  very  unusual  now  for  a  girl  to  l>o  put  to  Euclid 
before  12  P-^ Yes,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  boy,  is  it  P 

7881.  What  are  the  subjects  with  which  you  would  chiefly  occupy  a 
girl  before  the  age  of  12  P — English,  French,  arithmetic,  elementary 
science,  especially  opening  her  eyes  to  everything  that  is  around  her ; 
elementary  geology  and  botany,  and  all  that  develops  her  faculties  of 
observation. 

7882.  In  fact,  those  sciences  which  you  would  call  sciences  of  observa-  * 
tionP — Yes,  and  particularly  poetry  and  history;    and  observation  of 
conduct  very  much. 

7883.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  make  much  progress  in  history 
before  the  age  of  12  P — Yes,  a  sort  of  history,  the  narratives  of  the  lives 
of  gn'eat  men  and  women.  Especially  ethical  teaching  comes  oat  very 
much  in  history. 

7884.  But  history  in  the  form  of  encouraging  pupils  to  read  rather  - 
than  in  the  form  of  systematic  teaching  P — Yes,  and  interest  in  conduct. 

7885.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  observations  you  have  just  made 
would  find  their  ^plication  no  leas  to  the  teaching  of  boys  than  to  the 
teaching  of  giris  P — ^Yes,  but  I  do  not  profess  to  say  much  about  boys. 

7886.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  your  opinion.  I  have  asked  vou  whether 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  mental  constitution  of  boys  and  the  mental 
constitution  of  girls  which  would  prescribe  a  different  course  of  study  for 
them  ? — ^I  do  not  think  I  have  suflicient  experience  of  boys'  schools  to 
judge,  but  I  am  prepared  to  think  not. 

7837.  Then  your  observations  are  rather  directed  against  current  mis- 
conceptions, or  faults  which  may  be  found  in  boys'  schools  as  well  as  in. 
girls'?— Yes. 

7888.  Yon  are  not  aware  of  any  reason  which  would  prescribe  a 
different  curriculum  for  girls  from  that  which  would  be  the  best  for  boys  P 
— ^I  think  that  boys  are  obliged  by  the  scholarships  to  take  a  different 
line  as  long  as  these  scholarships  exist ;  that  they  are  going  on  to  more 
scientific  work  very  often  than  girls ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
them  this  scientific  training  earlier.  I  do  not  like  to  presume  to  judge 
upon  these  matters  very  much. 

7889.  If  there  be  such  differences,  do  you  think  they  would  rather 
depend  upon  the  existing  arrangements,  than  upon  any  inherent  difference 
between  tbe  mental  constitutions  of  boys  and  girls  r — ^I  do  not  like  ta 
express  a  decided  opinion  about  that. 

7890.  I  invite  your  opinion  about  it  P  —  I  have  not  had  experience 
enough  in  teaching  boys. 

7891.  Oan  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  state  of  preparation  in  which       Prbsext 
you  find  girls  come  now,  who  come  at  the  age,  let  us  say,  of  between  10    ^"^OiVm '* 
and  14  P — ^Their  work  is  always  most  inaccurate.    It  is  a  very  rare  thing  fos8Bco?r'i>AKY 
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for  us  to  get  any  who  can  write  correctly  a  regular  French  verb  ;  and  in 
arithmetic,  their  methods  are  extremely  bad  generally.  They  do  things 
in  long  roundabout  ways.  I  should  say  that  there  is  especially  inaccu* 
racy  in  everything  that  they  do.  With  regard  to  religious  knowledge,  I 
have  sometimes  given  girls  who  profess  to  belong  to  the  Church  the 
creeds  to  write,  and  it  is  scarcely  ever  that  they  can  write  them  correctly. 
Everything  they  do  is  done  in  that  loose  nnscholarly  way.    We  may  sup- 

fose  that  girls  who  are  in  good  schools  do  not  leave  them  to  come  to  us. 
dare  eay  if  I  had  more  girls  from  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company 
they  would  be  better ;  but  they  do  not  often  leave  good  schools  to  come 

tOUB. 

7892.  You  ascribe  this  inaccuracy  probably  to*  the  defective  preparation 
they  have  received  P-^I  suppose  it  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  preparation, 
for  they  certainly  improve  very  much. 

7893.  Do  you  find  in  your  upper  classes  that  girls  are  capable  of 
acquiring  accuracy  of  mind  ? — They  improve  verjr  much,  but  if  they  have 
been  accustomed  for  the  past  10  or  12  years  of  their  lives  to  be  inaccurate, 
they  are  likely  to  go  on  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 

7894.  Is  it  from  private  tuition  or  from  private  schools  that  the  girls 
<;ome  P — From  private  tuition  and  from  private  schools  chiefly,  I  think. 

7895.  Are  those  schools  mostly  very  small  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  There 
are  very  few  large. 

7896.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  they  might  be  improved  ? 
— ^I  think  the  teachers  cannot  olasBify  properly  when  they  have  so  very  few 
pupils.  Bmall  schools  cannot  pay  their  teachers  properly.  Then  good 
teachers  do  not  like  to  go  to  private  schools,  and  they  cannot  get  a  proper 
«taff. 

7897.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  mistresses  of  these  small  private 
fichools  have  often  had  neither  a  very  ffood  general  education  nor  training 
in  the  art  of  teaching  ? — They  have  seldom  had  good  general  education  or 
^ny  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  I  think. 

7898.  You  have  had  experience  at  Oheltenham  of  teaching  both  by  men 
and  by  women  ? — Yes. 

7899.  Can  you  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
teaching  given  by  men  ana  women  who  have  received  a  similar  educa- 
tion ? — Some  of  our  best  classical  teaching  is  done  by  men.  I  think  that 
women  are  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  ready  to  go  patiently  oyer  and 
over  again  the  same  ground ;  but  I  have  never  employed  masters  except 
for  the  higher  subjects. 

7900.  The  experience  in  the  United  States  has  been  that,  as  a  rale, 
women  make  better  teachers,  at  least,  for  the  younger  4)upils,  than  men 
Are  you  prepared  to  offer  any  opinion  for  or  against  that  view  P — I  do 
not  think  I  could  answer  that  exactly,  because  I  have  never  had  experi- 
ence of  men  with  junior  classes.  I  always  think  that  women  have  more 
patience  with  the  junior  classes,  and  will  take  more  trouble  in  going  over 
unwearicdly  the  same  diflSculties. 

7901.  Then  you  accept  the  view  that,  on  the  whole,  women  are  more 
patient  with  pupils  P — With  backward  pupils.  I  should  think  that  with 
more  advanced  pupils  men  are  best.  At  any  rate  those  that  I  have 
tried  are. 

7902.  That  may  be  because  men  have  more  freouently  received  an 
ample  education,  may  it  not  P— Perhaps  so.  We  nave  a  lady  teacher 
who  takes  the  highest  class  in  physics,  and  you  could  not  have  a  better 
teacher  than  she  is. 

7903.  You  have  not  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  women  teachers  to 
teach  such  subjects  as  natural  science  and  mathematics  with  perfect 
efficiency  P— No. 

TBAiNiKa  or        7904.  What  is  the  kind  of  training  that  you  would  like  to  give  teachers 
TaicHXM.-  ^ith  a  view  to  fitting  them  for  their  profession  P— I  think  they  should  be 
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taught  in  connexion  with  a  school ;  that  they  shonld  not  he  ta«ght  in  an 
ifiolated  college  merely,  hat  that  the  training  colleges  shonld  he  associated 
with  large  schools ;  that  if  stndents  get  simply  lectures,  and  inspiration* 
and  ideas  which  they  have  not  an  opportninty  of  carrying  into  practice, 
they  become  nDpractical,  and  they  have  to  learn  the  practical  parts  of 
their  profession  when  they  become  teachers.  Ideally,  1  shonld  like  them 
to  have  two  years,  one  of  more  theoretical  training,  and  the  other  of 
more  practical  training,  the  theoretical  to  precede  the  practical,  as  in  the 
case  or  doctors. 

7905.  Would  you  not  combine  some  little  amount  of  practice,  or  at  any 
rate  opportxmities  of  watching  teachers  at  work,  even  with  the  study  of 
the  theory  ? — ^Yes,  I  should,  but  I  should  not  let  students  begin  to  practice 
so  much  as  they  have  hitherto  done.  I  should  make  them  observe  good 
teachers,  and  let  the  mistresses  of  method  show  why  the  lessons  given 
by  these  good  teachers  are  good,  rather  than  listen  to  bad  one  another's 
teaching,  and  criticise  the  bad  points.  Therefore,  it  is  particularly  good 
to  have  them  in  a  large  school  where  they  can  see  model  teaching. 

7906.  Yon  would  be  afraid  that  if  they  began  to  teach  too  soon  they 
might  contract  bad  habits  themselves  ?^Yes  ;  they  would  get  into  bad 
habits  themselves,  and  they  would  not  see  the  real  points,  and  observe  in 
what  the  excellence  of  teaching  consists. 

7907.  What  is  the  kind  of  theoretical  training  you  would  desire  to  give 
them  P— l-I  should  like  to  have  the  mistress  of  the  method  certainly  at  the 
head  of  a  department  in  the  school  or  college.  She  should  draw  up  the 
time-tables  for  each  of  her  students.  Certain  students  would  be  inclined 
to  take  mathematical  work ;  others  would  be  inclined  to  take  scientific  work 
perhaps.  Then  she  should  arrange  the  time-table  of  each  future  mistress- 
according  to  what  she  is  likoly  to  do.  The  student  shonld  be  more  or  less 
under  the  teachers  of  that  department ;  let  her  go  to  their  lessons ;  let  her 
correct  the  books  for  them,  and  have  the  books  inspected  after  she  has 
corrected  them.  Then  let  her  try  her  hand  with  junior  classes,  and  let 
not  mrOrely  the  mistress  of  method,  but  the  teachers,  listen  to  those 
lessons,  and  criticise  those  lessons.  By  that  means  you  get  a  large  staff 
of  efficient  critics  without  paying  them  all  specially.  You  cannot  do 
that  in  a  training  college,  where  you  cannot  have  an  unlimited  number 
of  mistresses  of  method. 

7908.  That  is  to  some  extent  practical.  You,  however,  pat  the  intending 
teacher  through  a  theoretical  course  of  lectm'es  ? — ^Yes. 

7909.  Then  before  she  goes  into  her  work  under  the  mistress  of  method  ? 
— Yes,  but  she  would  have  this  going  on  the  whole  time ;  there  would  be 
lectures  on  hygiene,  on  mental  science,  on  the  development  of  right 
motive,  and  lectures  on  everything  which  relates  to  a  child's  character, 
mind  and  body. 

7910.  You  would  start  in  fact  from  what  might  be  called  applied 
psychology  and  applied  ethics  ?— Yes. 

7911.  And  develop  the  science  of  education  upon  that  basis? — Yes. 

9712.  Should  you  think  that  a  full  course  might  extend  with  advantage 
into  a  second  year  P — ^Yes ;  I  think  Mrs.  Bryant's  idea  of  having  a  degree 
in  education  is  very  good,  and  that  should  require  two  years  training. 
You  might  give  a  certiScate  after  one  year,  and  a  deeree  after  two  years, 
and  give  an  examination  in  mental  science,  and  a  ^ood  deal  that  is  already 
included  in  the  degree  examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

7913.  But  you  would  not  give  a  degree  in  the  science  and  art  of  education 
merely  upon  what  may  be  called  a  paper-work  examination? — No;  I 
should  certainly  require  practical  work, 

7914.  And  you  would  require  the  candidate  for  the  degree  to  do  the 
practical  work  in  tiie  presence  of  an  examiner  P — Yes ;  we  always  have 
an  examiner  down  to  hear  them  teach  at  Cheltenham. 

7915.  Yon  think  that  the  degree  given  as  the  result  of  an  examination 
4m  paper  woald  be  quite  an  inadeqaate  testP^Yes ;  it  is  inadequate. 
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7916.  Then  you  would  conoeiTe  that  the  stadenta  preparing  themBelreei 
for  the  profession  of  teaching  shonld  he  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  teaching  going  on  ? — Yes. 

7917.  It  would  not  do  to  hare  an  isolated  college  where  there  is  merely 
theoretical  study,  hut  they  must  be  in  a  place  where  there  is  practical 
teaching  given  ? — It  is  much  better  if  they  can  be  in  snch  a  place,  1  think. 
Of  course  they  mi^ht  have  practising  schools,  and  in  a  university  college 
(and  I  think  we  should  have  a  training  college  at  the  universities)  it 
might  be  difficult  to  get  a  large  school  saoh  as  I  haye  described. 

7918.  Do  you  approve  of  the  day  training  colleges  which  have  lately 
been  created  P — ^Yes. 

7919.  The  principles  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  I  presume, 
you  would  consider  the  same,  whether  a  teacher  intend^  to  teach  in 
elementary  or  in  secondary  schools  ? — ^Yes,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  method  required. 

7920.  What  sort  of  difiPerence  P — ^The  children  are  much  less  intelligent 
in  the  elementary  schools.  We  had  a  mistress  of  method  from  the 
train. iiLg  college  to  lecture,  and  she  gave  instructions  which  I  considered 
quite  v/rong  for  our  girls ;  for  instance,  that  you  are  to  say  a  thing  over 
and  over  again  several  timet?. .  For  a  well-trained  girl  that  will  not  do,  I 
think,  because  it  would  accustom  her  not  to  listen  the  first  time. 

7021.  Would  not  that  really  have  been  a  fault  in  the  mistress  of  method 
whom  you  mention,  because  sne  ought  to  have  instructed  her  pupils  to  be 
guided  by  the  amount  of  intelligence  which  she  perceived  the  class  to 
possess.  Would  you  not  consider  that  it  was  part  of  the  function  of  a 
good  mistress  of  method  to  call  the  attention  of  the  students  to  the 
aptitudes  of  the  particular  class  she  might  happen  to  be  teaching  P — Yes, 
it  might  have  been  so,  but  I  thought  she  was  accustomed  to  teach 
children  whose  attention  had  not  been  trained. 

7922.  But  that  would  hardly  affect  the  general  proposition  that  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in  teachipg  are  the  same,  whether  the  teaching 
be  given  in  an  elementary  or  a  secondary  school  P — ^To  a  certain  extent 
they  require  adaptation. 

7923.  You  have  a  training  department  in  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College  P 
—Yes. 

7924.  How  many  students  are  there  in  it  ?-— Fifty-eight  at  present,  but 
they  are  constantly  increasing,  and  I  think  it  will  be  larger  next  year. 
The  department  has  grown  and  the  work  has  forced  itself  upon  us 
without  our  doing  anything. 

7925.  Are  they  mostly  women  who  have  passed  through  your  own 
college  P — No,  I  should  think  not  half  of  them.  A  good  many  are  taking 
up  tne  Kindergarten.  We  have  a  very  inspiring  mistress  for  that — 
Miss  Welldon,  tne  sister  of  the  headmaster  of  narrow. 

7926.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  system  of  scholarships  as  it  now  exists, 
either  for  boys  or  girls  P — No ;  I  think  the  money  that  is  given  does  not 
generally  help  those  who  need  it,  but  others  who  have  been  able  to  get 
themselves  trained  in  preparatory  schools  at  considerable  expense. 

7927.  Are  you  speaking  chiefly  of  scholarships  for  boys  or  scholarships 
for  girls  P — Scholarships  for  boys  1  was  thinking  of,  because  scholarships 
for  girls  are  only  now  being  founded  in  large  numbers. 

7928.  Do  you  apprehend  similar  difficulties  in  the  case  of  scholarships 
for  girls  P — ^xes. 

7929.  What  improvements  would  you  suggest  P — I  think  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  test  of  poyerty.  People  should  have  to  say  that  they 
cannot  afford  certain  fees,  or  give  some  idea  of  what  their  income  is,  and 
if  the  honour  is  wanted  some  plan  should  be  adopted  as  at  Clifton,  of 
small  scholarships  ffiven,  to  be  augmented  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  money  is  needed,  and  gradually  I  should  hope  that  the  funds  which 
are  now  given,  which  enable  some  schools  to  giye  an  immense  number 
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of  Bcholarships,  would  be  partially  withdrawn  and  put  into  a  common 
fund,  and  then  the  scholars  who  really  ought  to  be  helped  would  be  able 
to  win  these  scholarships  ;  they  should  not  be  bound  to  go  to  any  particular 
school,  but  should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  school.  In  that  way  I 
think  tlu*t  the  reallj  good  schools  would  be  best  supported,  instead  of  the 
rich  schools  winning  the  scholars  and  sometimes  ceasing  to  teach  well, 
because  they  are  auite  sure  of  scholars  without  any  Tery  great  exertions 
in  the  way  of  teacning. 

7930.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  awarding  scholarships  by 
competitiTe  examination  P — ^To  a  certain  extent  I  think  it  is  right  to  give 
them  by  competition,  but  I  should  not  allow  those  who  were  rich  to  S^ke 
adyantage  of  the  money. 

7931.  I  am  setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  wealth 
altogether.  What  do  yon  think  of  the  influence  of  the  competitive 
examination  systeiu  upon  the  mindu  and  characters  of  girls  P — I  think  it 
tends,  if  the  scholarship  is  given  too  early,  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
children  and  parents  from  the  real  ends  of  education  to  the  getting  of 
money,  and  that  it  tends  to  overthrow  the  right  principles  of  teaching  by 
making  people  say,  * '  What  will  pay  P  " — to  say  she  must  learn  this, 
though  it  is  not  good  for  the  chila  to  learn  it,  but  she  must  learn  it 
because  she  will  not  get  her  scholarship  without. 

7932.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  remedying  those  evils  P — I  think  that 
if  we  gave  them  only  to  those  who  needed  help,  it  would  not  be  such  a 
general  thing  for  the  schools  to  try  for  them.  They  would  not  saj,  **  We 
"  must  get  honour  and  glory,  and  therefore  we  must  struggle  simply  to 
"  get  scholarships."  They  maka  it  too  much  their  object  to  advertise 
themselves  by  scholarships,  and  they  make  it  too  much  tneir  object  to  get 
boys  and  girls  away  from  other  schools  in  order  to  bring  to  them  that 
honour  and  glory  without  which  they  cannot  get  on. 

7933.  Do  Tou  think  that  the  bad  influence  of  competitive  examination 
on  the  intelleot  is  sreater  in  the  case  of  the  younger  children  than  on  the 
older  ones  P — Yes,  I  do  think  so. 

7934.  Below  what  age  would  you  not  apply  the  plan  of  competitive 
examination  P — I  think  that  when  they  are  mature,  or  about  lo  or  17, 
would  be  quite  early  enough  to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort. 

7935.  You  see  we  are  in  the  difficulty  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
scholarships  should  go  to  those  who  show  the  greatest  intellectual 
promises  P — ^Yes. 

7936.  What  means,  except  competitive  examination,  can  be  devised  of 
Becuring  that  the  scholarships  should  go  to  those  wjio  would  profit  most 
bv  them.  I  put  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  wealth  or  poverty 
^together  ?«-Do  you  not  think  that  the  schoolmasters  of  most  schools 
could  be  trusted  to  recommend  able  pupils  who  need  assistance,  and  that 
they  could  send  in  applications  for  those  pupils  P  Then  those  pupils  could 
be  tested  to  see  whether  the  master  is  favouring  his  own  scholar. 

7937.  That  would  apply  in  the  case  of  selection  from  a  particular 
school,  but  of  course  it  would  not  very  well  apply  beyond  the  area  of  the 
particular  schools,  would  it  P — Might  uot  all  schools  be  asked  to  send  up 
the  names  of  any  particular  promising  pupils  who  needed  scholarships  P 

7938.  But  you  could  hardly  decide  among  those  who  come  from  different 
schools  except  by  examination  P — ^I  would  examine  them  afterwards. 

7939.  In  the  school  itself  would  you  allow  the  headmaster  or  head- 
mistress to  ielect,  and  afterwards  subject  those  who  were  selected  to  an 
examination  P — ^Yes. 

7940.  Would  YOU  not  think  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to 
require  the  heaomaster  or  mistress  to  submit  a  statement  of  the  merits  of 
the  pupils  to  wome  independent  authority,  such  as  a  governing  body  P — To 
fend  it  up  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body. 
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7ML  Would  it  be  safe  to.  leave  it  to  the  uncontrolled  (Usoreiion  of  ihe^ 
headmaster  or  miatreBS  P — I  think  it  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
gOTeming  bodj.  Then  I  think  the  scholarship  should  be  given,  with  per^ 
mission  to  the  pupil  to  go  to  any  school  approved  by  the  authorities ;  say 
to  any  school  upon  the  register,  if  you  ha4  a  register  of  schools. 

7^42.  Do  you  think  more  scholarships  aro  needed  to  enable  promising 
girls  to  complete  their  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  any  of  the- 
colleges? — I  think  there  are  a  great  many  given,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  say  that.  I  think  the  auUiorities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would 
be  able  to  judge  better  than  I. 

7943.  I  am  si)eaking  only  about  girls  ? — I  think  there  are  many  cases  I 
know  of  where  help  would  enable  a  girl  to  continue  her  studies  longer, 
and  be  a  much  more  efficient  teacher.  But  I  would  not  tie  her  to  any 
particular  place.  She  might  go  to  Victoria  University,  say,  if  she 
pleased. 

7944.  Or  Bedford  College,  in  London,  for  instance,  instead  of  to 
Cambridge? — ^Yes,  to  any  college  where  she  could  get  really  good 
teaching,  so  that  she  need  not  be  obliged  always  to  leave  her  home. 

7945.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  pupils  coming  from  elementary 
schools  P — Only  once,  and  our  attempt  to  teach  her  was  very  unsuccessful. 
She  did  not  understand  our  language. 

7946.  Have  vou  any  observations  to  offer  as  to  the  age  at  which  pupila 
who  receive  the  first  part  of  their  education  in  elementary  schools^ 
ought  to  leave  the  elementary  school  and  proceed  to  the  secondary  school  ?■ 
—-If  theyproceed  to  it  at  all,  I  should  say  that  they  ought  to  go  quite 
young.  Tney  are  brought  up  in  a  different  sphere  of  ideas,  and  thev 
cannot  understand  the  teaching  that  is  given  in  a  secondary  school^ 
I  should  say.  I  think  Sir  PhUip  Magnus  has  explained  it  ver^  well  in 
an  article  in  the  last  '*  Journal  of  Education  "  which  I  was  reading  thia 
morning. 

7947.  Bv  *' quite  young"  you  mean,  I  suppose,  under  10  years  of  age  P 
— ^Yes,  I  should  think  so.  They  live  in  homes  where  they  do  not  learn 
things  that  are  familiar  to  people  who  go  to  secondary  schools.  They  do 
not  understand  the  words  that  are  used ;  the  allusions  are  lost  upon 
them — the  poeta-y  that  we  read,  and  the  history  that  we  talk  about. 

7948.  But  would  not  that  apply  equally  to  a  certain  number  of  the  girls 
who  oome  from  those  private  preparatory  schools  that  you  were 
describing  ? — They  generally  come  from  more  or  less  cultivated  homes. 
They  have  a  superficial  acquaintance,  at  any  rate,  with  literature. 

7949.  That  might  partly  depend  upon  the  part  of  the  country  they 
come  from  P — ^Yes. 

7950.  Is  there  any  other  point  with  regard  to  girls*  education  upon 
which  you  would  like  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  p — I  think  I 
have  touched  upon  the  points  that  I  am  most  familiar  with. 

7951.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  You  were  speaking  of  beginning  with 
little  children  with  French? — ^Yes. 

7952.  Can  one  begin  French  without  grammar  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  can 
begin  French  without  much  grammar.  You  can  make  them  translate 
and  then  find  out  the  grammar  by  degrees ;  the  agreement  of  the  article, 
for  instance,  and  the  agreement  of  the  adjective.  Then  they  can  observe 
and  they  soon  begin  to  learn  it.  But  it  is  different  with  the  abstractions 
of  Latin  grammar.  You  cannot  translate  an  ordinary  Latin  sentence 
without  learning  a  good  deal  more  grammar  than  you  need  in  the  case  of 
French. 

7953.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  living  and  the  dead  language  ? 
—Yes,  it  is  of  much  simpler  construction. 

7954.  Do  you  begin  arithmetic  with  them  very  young  ? — Yes,  in  the 
Kindergarten.  They  find  out  their  tables ;  they  do  not  learn  them  by 
heart. 
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7955.  Not  at  aU  F---No«  they  iewn  them  by  finding  out  first.  Th&y 
see  that  multiplication  is  continued  additioui  and  the}'  do  eyerything 
with  concrete  things  first. 

7956.  jyojon  get  well-prepared  children  sometimes  from  good  private 
Bchoob  P — We  rery  seldom  get  pupils  well  prepared  ;  we  do  occasionally. 

7957.  Are  many  of  your  teachers,  or  all  of  them,  trained  ? — ^No,  they  are 
not.  They  are  beginning  to  be  much  more  so.  We  make  a  great  point 
of  it. 

7958.  Whal;  has  been  their  preparation  before  coming  to  you  as 
teachers? — Yery  often  they  hare  been  our  own  pupils,  and  they  hare 
seen  how  we  teach  them.  We  have  giyen  them  as  much,  at  any  rale,  as 
we  could  by  the  way,  and  more  and  more  they  are  willing  to  give  a  year 
to  definite  training. 

7959.  And  do  you  find  that  final  year  of  definite  training  very  yaluable^ 
or  have  you  reason  to  think  it  will  be  very  valuable  P — Yes. 

7960.  (Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  How  large  is  your  school? — Taking  it  altogether 
I  suppose  it  is  nearly  900. 

7961.  And  it  is  almost  entirely  a  boarding  school,  is  it  not  P — ^Yes. 

7962.  And  draws  from  all  parts  of  the  country  P — ^Yes,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  We  have  great  numbers  from  India,  Australia,  Africa,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Canada. 

7963.  What  fees  do  you  charge  P— For  day  pupils  the  highest  is 
25?.  2s.  Od.,  exclusive  of  extras.  For  board  alone  it  varies  from  about  55Z. 
up  to  75?.,  so  that  it  comes  to  from  100?.  to  120L  for  the  full-grown  girls. 

7964.  Do  you  limit  the  kind  of  girls  who  come  to  your  schools  in  any 
way  except  by  fees  ? — ^Yes,  there  must  be  introductions ;  they  must  give 
two  references. 

7965.  So  that  it  is  a  school  rather  limited  to  one  class  of  societv  P — 
Yes,  the  daughters  of  professional  men,  rich  manufacturers,  and  land* 
owners  chiefly. 

7966.  The  remarks  you  have  made  about  scholarships  would  not  apply 
in  the  same  way  to  day  schools,  would  they.  When  you  say  that  they 
may  hold  their  scholar^ps  at  any  school,  you  are  chiefly  thinking  of 
boarding  schools,  are  you  not? — 1  would  allow  them  to  hold  their 
scholarships  in  their  own  homes  if  they  liked. 

7967.  Would  you  apply  that  to  all  kinds  of  schools? — They  should  hold 
scholarships  in  any  school  which  is.  certified  to  teach  properly,  or  any 
school  on  the  register  of  schools  if  the  register  is  established. 

7968.  Do  you  think  your  remarks  about  the  evil  of  preparation  for 
scholarships  would  apply  to  scholarships  which  were  certain  to  be  held  in 
local  schools.  For  instance,  scholarships  from  elementary  schools  to 
secondary  schools  ^wuld  practically,  in  small  towns,  be  held  in  the  only 
secondaiT  school  in  the  town ;  there  would  be  no  competition  between 
schools  ior  those  scliolarships.  Docs  not  what  you  have  said  about  the 
evil  practically  only  applv  to  boarding  schools  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  apply  to  day  schools.  Supposing  there  are  two  day  schools  in 
a  place,  and  one  is  rich,  the  rich  scnool,  by  oflfering  scholarships,  takes 
away  all  the  pupils  of  the  poor  school,  whether  it  is  boarding  or  day. 

7969.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  You  did  not  mean  your  remarks  to 
apply  only  to  Cheltenham  ? — I  did  not  mean  it  to  apply  to  Cheltenham  at 
all,  because  we  never  do  that.    We  never  give  scholarships  in  that  way. 

7970.  {Mrs.  8'idgwick.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of 
training  teachers?— I  think  it  is  far  better  if  they  can  be  trained  in  a 
school  where  they  can  get  continuous  work.  When  you  go  from  place  to 
place  you  have  no  real  authority ;  you  can  onljr  give  lessons  here  and 
there,  and  then  the  student  does  not  learn  the  effect  of  her  teaching.  A 
lesson  may  sound  well  to  a  bystander,  which  teaches  the  children  very 
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little  indeed.     The  student  ghonld  hare  oontLnnoas  work,  and  then  she 
gees  where  she  has  in  fact  failed. 

7971.  Do  not  the  children  snffer  firom  that  more  or  less? — Not  much, 
because  the  students  are  all  well-taaght  people  who  have  passed  good 
examinations  before.  The  mistress  of  method  directs  their  stndies  and 
takes  oare  that  a  good  course  of  lessons  is  drawn  ap.  A  stadent-teacher 
is  not  BO  good  as  one  of  onr  accomplished  teachers  would  he,  but  she  is 
much  better  than  the  ordinary  run  of  teachers. 

7972.  Do  you  know  the  system  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  of 
which  Miss  Hughes  (a  former  pupil  of  yours,  I  think)  is  principal  P — Yes. 
I  may  add  that  we  do  not  practice  much  at  onr  own  college,  but  we  have 
a  school. 

7973.  (Lcuiy  Frederick  Cavendish.)  I&  it  under  your  management  ? — Yes. 

7974.  {Dr.  Fairhnim,)  You  would  like  to  make  poverty  a  condition  of 
holding  a  scholarship  ? — Yes. 

7975.  Would  not  that  essentially  change  the  very  character  of  tho 
scholarship  ? — You  would  not  win  honour  and  glory  so  much  by  it,  and  I 
should  like  to  change  the  character. 

7976.  Would  not  that  carry  with  it  to  a  large  extent  what  one  ma^ 
term  a  social  distinction — even  a  stigma  in  certain  cases  P— I  think  if 
people  are  ashamed  of  being  poor,  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being 
ashamed  of  it. 

7977.  But  there  is  another  side  to  that ;  people  who  are  rich  may  feel 
the  shame  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  the  effect  on  the  poor,  but  the  effect  on 
the  rich,  in  other  words  P — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  shame  in  being 
poor. 

7978.  No,  not  for  the  poor.     Do  you  think  that  by  means  of  nomination 

Sou  could  secure  an  entirely  honourable  acceptance  of  schokrships  ? — I 
^ink  there  might  be  mistakes  made;  but  generally  speaking  I  think  the 
right  persons  would  be  more  likely  to  get  help. 

7979.  You  have  not  had  experience  of  scholars  passing  from  elementary 
schools  to  secondary,  save  in  one  case  P — No,  I  cannot  say  I  judge  much 
from  experience,  hut  from  talking  to  others  about  it. 

7980.  Have  you  any  method  by  means  of  which  such  passage  can  bo 
effected?— No.  If  you  will  read  what  Sir  Philip  Magnus  nays,  I  quite 
agree  with  him  and  with  the  practice  in  France. 

7^81.  We  want  to  find  not  only  higher  elementary  schools  for  the  poor 
(vou  have  said  so  yourself  relative  to  scholarships),  but  we  want  to  find 
the  way  from  secondary  schools  up  to  the  universities? — I  think  the 
universities  are  not  suited  for  most  of  those  coming  from  elementary 
schools.  The  universities  are  not  constructed  on  tho  lines  suitable  for  a 
business  education,  but  for  a  classical.  The  Humanities,  forinstaace,  are 
not  led  up  to- in  the  elementary  school. 

7982.  Do  you  not  think  that  boys  and  ffirls  mav  be  found  in  elementary 
schools  capable  of  serving  education  in  and  through  the  Humanities? — They 
must  be  moved  very  early  if  they  do.  The  teaching  of  the  elementary 
school  does  not  tend  to  that.  There  may  be  a  few,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many. 

7988.  You  have  no  method  to  suggest  by  means  of  which  this  could  be 
-accomplished  P — I  shcmld  rather  establish  higher  elementary  schools,  and 
let  children  from  elementary  schools  go  into  them,  and  then  if  you  find  a 
child  in  a  higher  elementary  school  whose  tendency  is  towards  the 
Humanities,  the  child  could  be  moved  from  there. 

7984.  Do  you  think  that  the  throwing;  of  all  scholarships  in  the  case  of 
old  endowments  into  a  common  fund  is  a  feasible  thing,  practicable  in 
any  sense  whatever? — Not  all  at  once,  but  I  think  that  by  degrees  it 
miffht  be  done.  You  could  never  take  away  the  whole  from  these  old 
endowed  schools,  nor  should  I  wish  to  do  so,  because  they  have  many 
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advantages ;  but  I  think  a  large  central  fand  would  be  of  Talue,  aod  thai 
there  are  a  good  many  lueleBS  endowments  now  which  might  flow  into 
that  common  fond. 

7985.  Have  yon  any  idea  as  to  whether  mixed  classes  would  be  possible? 

— I  think  they    are  becoming  increasingly  possible  as  we   get  more 

ciTilised  and  "more  highly  e£icated.     The   sexes   attend    lectures   in 

common,  for  instance,  at  nniyersities  now,  and  there  is  no  objection  that 

I  hear  of. 

7966.  Would  yon  Lave  mixed  classes  from  the  beginning  upwards  P — ^I 
do  not  think  at  present  I  should  haye  it  so.  I  cannot  tell  what  might  be 
done  in  the  twemietii  century,  but  at  present  I  think  it  is  far  better  to 
hare  thorn  separate. 

7967.  If  mixed  classes  be  possible,  why  not  mixed  governing  bodies  for 
both  boys  and  girls  ? — If  you  hare  a  mixed  school  you  should  haye  a 
common  governing  body. 

7988.  But  in  the  case  of  education  as  a  whole — whether  regarded  as  in 
a  district  or  as  in  the  nation  at  large, — may  not  govern  lug  bodies  be  so 
constituted  as  to  be  able  to  administer  education,  whether  of  boys  or 
girls  ? — In  the  case  of  a  g^rls*  school,  I  should  like  a  mixed  body  of  men 
and  women ;  but  do  you  think  they  would,  in  the  case  of  a  boys*  school, 
like  to  have  women  upon  the  governing  body  P 

7989.  (Mr.  Cochburn.)  Is  your  school  a  company's  school  P — It  is  a  pro- 
prietary school.  The  shareholders  have  said  that  they  wou]d  not  take 
any  iuterest  upon  their  shares,  but  leave  us  all  the  money  to  improve  the 
college. 

7990.  Then  there  is  no  dividend  paid  P — No,  there  is  no  dividend  paid, 
and  never  has  been. 

7991.  Sufypoeing  Secondary  Education  in  this  country  is  organised  by 
legislation,  in  your  opinion  must  it  be  self-supporting  P — I  tbinx  it  onght 
to  be  self-supporting,  with  the  aid  of  the  endowments  that  now  exist 
Endowments  are  very  large  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  tax  the  nation 
collectively  to  educate  the  middle  classes. 

7992.  You  think  the  middle  and  upper  classes  should  be  left  to  provide 
their  own  education  at  their  own  expense? — With  the  aid  of  the 
endowments  that  already  exist. 

7993.  But  you  see  the  endowments  that  already  exist  are  so  un- 
fortnnately  placed — a  large  amount  here  and  none  there  P — Yes,  I  want 
it  distributed  by  some  central  educational  council. 

7994.  That  would  mean  taking  it  away  from  these  who  hold  it  now,  and 
making  a  common  fund  of  it  ? — Some  of  it.  Supposing  a  school  is  doing 
very  good  work,  as  Winchester,  for  instance,  ana  it  is  a  larse  old  endow* 
ment,  you  would  leave  Winchester  enough  to  keep  up  its  school,  which  it 
is  bound  to  keep  up.  It  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  I  should 
not  take  everything  away  from  Winchester,  for  instance,  but  certain 
sums  might  be  tasen  away  from  there.  And  there  are  a  great  many 
useless  endowments,  several,  perhaps,  supporting  schools  close  together, 
which  arc  starving  one  another. 

7995.  What  do  you  think  a  good  Secondary  Education  could  be  given 
for  to  be  quite  self-supporting  r — It  is  difficult  to  say.  I  think  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  Schools  Company  could  answer  that  question  best.  I  think 
they  manage  it  at  122.  a  year. 

7996.  If  a  national  system  of  Secondary  Education  is  to  be  founded,  and 
made  self-supporting,  we  must  arrive  at  some  basis  of  charge  P— It  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  size  of  the  school. 

7997.  In  a  school  of  300  what  ought  a  fairly  reasonable  Secondary 
Education  to  be  given  for  ? — I  should  think  about  101. 

7998.  Ten  pounds  per  head  per  annum  P — Yes,  but  that  is  really  a  vague 
answer.    I  should  hardly  like  to  say. 
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7999.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  Do  the  Btadento  who  go  to  yonr  training  college 
find  it  easier  to  obtain  Bitaations  as  teachers  than  those  who  have  not 
been  trained  P — Certainly.  We  have  far  more  applications  than  we  can 
snpply. 

8000.  Have  you  found  much  prejudice  amongst  headmistressea  against 
trained  teachers  P — They  have  certain  objections,  which  I  think  are  well 
founded.  They  sb,j,  and  truly,  that  a  teacher  who  ia  very  clever  can  get 
a  post  without  bein^  trained,  and  therefore,  that  the  feeble  ones  put 
themselves  into  training  to  make  up  for  their  deficiencies,  but  c<Bi6ri8 
paribus,  they  prefer  a  trained  teacher  to  an  untrained  one. 

8001.  And  comparing  women  of  equal  natural  ability,  do  you  find  that 
the  trained  teacher  commands  a  higher  salary  than  an  untrained  one  P — 
Certainly. 

8002.  Suppose  that  Secondary  Education  in  England  were  organised,, 
would  you  wish  your  college  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  public  supply 
of  Secondary  Education? — ^What  would  that  imply?  Should  we  be 
interfered  with  more  P  I  should  not  wish  that  we  should  receive  any* 
thing  from  the  public  funds ;  and  then  I  think  I  should  like  to  have 
perfect  freedom. 

8003.  I  meant  should  the  authorities  ignore  the  existence  of  your 
college,  or  not.  For  instance,  would  you  resent  the  establishment  of 
another  college  near  to  it  P — I  do  not  think  I  should  exactly  wish  that.  I 
do  not  think  I  should  have  a  right  to  resent  it.  If  we  received  everybody 
that  offered  to  come  we  should  have  a  right  to  say,  '*  Do  not  do  it.'*  But 
if  we  do  not  receive  everybody  that  oners  to  come,  I  do  not  think  we 
could  object  to  another  college  being  established. 

8004.  {Mr.  Toxall)  I  think  you  said  that  only  one  child  from  a  public 
elementary  school  had  come  to  your  college  P — x  es. 

8005.  And  that  your  experience  on  that  occasion  was  not  a  favourable 
one  P — ^Yes. 

8006.  You  made  some  reference  to  the  kind  of  teaching  necessary  for 
children  in  public  olementair  schools  as  distinct  from  that  necessary  for 
children  in  secondary  schools,  and  I  think  you  based  your  distinction 
upon  the  statement  that  the  children  in  public  elementary  schools  do  not 
as  a  rule  come  from  cultivated  homes  P — Yes. 

8007.  That  is  your  chief  reason  for  wishing  to  set  up  a  distinction 
between  the  two  kinds  of  teachings,  I  presume  P — It  was  my  reason  for 
saying  that  they  do  not  profit  by  the  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools ; 
they  could  not  profit  by  it. 

8008.  And  for  that  reason  you  think  that  the  training  and  teaching  in 
the  secondary  schools  ought  to  be  of  a  difi'erent  kind  ^om  the  training 
and  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  P — Yes,  otherwise  the  children 
would  not  profit  by  it. 

8009.  You  know  that  there  always  has;  been  a  considerable  number  of 
children  in  elementary  schools  who  come  from  cultivated  homes,  and 
that  nowadays  in  particular  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  in 
those  public  elementary  schools  do  come  from  cultivated  homes  P — Do 
they.  I  did  not  know  that  they  did,  but  I  suppose  they  will  more  and 
more. 

*  8010.  And  that  will  tend  more  and  more  to  remove  the  distinction  p — 
If  they  do.  But  the  question  arises,  shall  wo  have  Secondary  Education  at 
all  P  If  free  education  is  given  to  all  kinds  of  children  from  nil  kinds  of 
homes,  all  public  schools  must  tend  to  become  primary  elementary  or 
higher  elementary  schools. 

8011.  As  we  tend  more  and  more  towards  a  system  in  which  primary 
schools  shall  exist  for  the  children  of  all  classes,  and  secondary  schools 
and  secondary  teaching  for  the  children  of  all  classes,  the  distinction  you 
now  perceive  will  gradnally  disappear  P — ^YeSj  I  suppose  it  will  in  the 
direction  I  indicate. 
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,8012.  At  present  your  idea  that  there  must  be  a  distmctioiL  is  lari^ely 
social? — ^Tes,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  free  education  was  to  be  girea 
to  the  poor,  and  the  rich  people  were  to  pay  for  their  eduoation  whichi 
they  could  adapt  to  their  tastes  and  wishes. 

8018.  But  the  distinction  you  set  up  at  present  is  largely  eoeial.  At- 
any  rate  it  ia  more  social  than  educational  ? — I  think  so. 

8014.  {Sir  Henry  Bo9coe.)  Do  you  know  of  any  other  system  of  training 
secondary  teachers,  except  that  which  you  have  described  at  Cheltenham 
College,  existing  in  the  country  P — Yes,  the  Maria  Grey  and  the  Cambridge 
Training  College.  They  are  not  associated  with  large  schools,  but  students 
have  practising  schools  to  which  they  go. 

8015.  I  am  aware  of  that.  But  I  refer  to  similarity  to  your  schools ;  I 
mean  with  regard  to  teachers  haying  access  to  good  teaching  of  a  high 
character  ? — I  think  thev  are  trying  in  the  Datcnelor  School  to  act  upon 
some  of  the  principles  I  nave  indicated. 

8016.  Should  you  like  to  see  such  a  system  enlarged  and  made  perfect  P 
— ^Yes.    A  few  large  schools  might  carr>'  it  out. 

8017.  Do  you  think  the  unirersity  colleges  might  carry  out  a  similar 
mode  of  training  the  teachers  P — They  have  not  a  school  to  work  npon, 
hare  they  P 

8018.  No,  but  there  are  secondary  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  P — But 
then  these  would  be  practising  schools.  The  university  colleges  would 
not  hare  the  complete  control,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

8019.  There  would  not  be  a  great  many  in  the  country  where  your 
system  could  be  adopted? — ^I  do  not  see  why  a  training  department 
should  not  be  added  to  some  of  the  secondary  schools.  I  should  have 
thought  that  Haileybury  might  add  on  a  training  department.  Mr. 
Lyttelton  lias  set  a  wonderful  example  by  undergoing  an  examination. 

8020.  Are  there  schools  for  girls  for  which  you  could  recommend  such 
a  department  P— I  do  not  think  there  are  any  schools  that  have  a  training 
depa^ment  at  present,  but  I  do  not  see  why  one  should  not  be  attached, 
for  instance,  to  one  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company's  large 
schools,  onlv  the  headmistress  must  not  attempt  to  be  mistress  of  method. 
She  must  nave  a  proper  staff  for  the  training,  for  watching  the  students,, 
•nd  hearing  them  teach.  ^ 

8021.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Would  you  wi^h  your  own  college  to  come 
under  this  central  authority  F — I  should  not  wish  that  our  college  should 
receive  any  public  funds,  and  if  it  did  not  receive  any  public  funds,  I  do 
not  see  any  good  in  our  being  put  under  any  other  governing  body  than 
the  one  that  we  have. 

8022.  Do  you  contemplate  in  this  placing  under  the  central  authority 
such  schools  as  are  something  similar  to  vour  own,  for  instance,  or  Bugby 
and  Eton  P — ^Yes,  I  think  eventually,  if  they  receive  public  funds. 

8023.  They  receive  public  funds  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  term 
in  your  precis,  because  you  say  they  have  foundations  or  endowments. 
Therefore  in  that  sense  you  would  call  them  public  funds  P — ^Yes.  "We 
have  never  received  any  endowment,  and  schools  that  are  independent  I 
think  should  not  be  under  the  central  authority  unless  they  wisn  it. 

8024.  These  schools  would  consider  themselves  probably  on  the  same 
lines  as  you  P — No,  because  they  have  endowments,  and  we  have  no 
endowments.    We  have  earned  every  penny  that  we  have. 

8025.  {Lady  Frederieh  Cavendish.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  distinctive 
religious  instruction  given  in  your  school  is  ? — The  distinctive  religious 
instruction  is  Church  of  England. 

8026.  Throughout  ?— Yes. 

8027.  Both  for  day  scholars  and  boarders  ? — Yes. 

8028.  Haye  you  a  conscience  clause  ?— No. 
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8029.  Then  are  all  joar  scholars  Ohnroh  of  England  P  —No,  we  have 
daughters  of  Unitarian  ministers,  and  ministers  of  other  denominations. 
We  do  not  throw  down  bones  of  contention.  We  think  we  are  nnited  in 
a  great  many  things,  and  that  school  teaching  shonld  not  bring  in 
questions  that  are  really  fought  about.  There  is  auite  enough  that  we 
have  in  common.     The  parents  of  pupils  say  that  they  do  not  mind  their 

firls  sometimes  hearing  things  that  tney  do  not  agree  with.  This  Question 
as  been  discussed  at  the  college  when  our  new  constitution  was  framed. 
We  had  High  Church,  Low  Church,  and  Dissenters.  They  all  said, 
«  We  had  rather  have  something  definite.  Our  girls  may  have  to  hear 
"  some  things  they  do  not  agree  with,  but  they  will  not  be  forced  to  say 
"  anything  they  do  not  believe." 

8030.  Do  not  the  Unitarians  make  any  objection  ? — No.  When  I  was 
going  to  give  a  lesson  on  the  distinctive  doctrine,  I  sent  word  to  some 
unitarian  pupils  thai  they  need  not  come  in,  and  they  sent  word  that 
they  would  come.    They  wished  to  hear  it. 

8031.  Then  you  did  virtually  apply  the  conscience  clause  in  that  caseP 
— You  may  offer  such  liberty  if  you  know  that  you  are  going  to  hurt 
someone's  feelings. 

8082.  Do  all  your  pupils  take  religious  lessons  P — Yes,  all  regular  pupils. 

8033.  You  select  the  religious  teachers  with  great  care  P — ^Yes.  I  may 
say  that  we  have  confirmation  classes,  to  which  only  the  Church  of 
England  pupils  go,  and  of  course  I  do  not  give  the  sacramental  teaching 
in  the  general  school,  but  I  give  it  in  these  special  classes.  I  give  Bible 
teaching,  and  more  practical  teaching  to  the  general  scholars.  We  never 
have  any  difficulty.  Not  ouce  in  10  years  have  I  had  any  difficulty  about 
religious  teaching. 

8034.  (Dean  of  Manohester.)  Following  up  that  subject,  have  you  in 
your  examination  any  of  what  you  may  call  the  non-distinctive  part  of 
the  religious  teaching  P — ^Yes,  and  we  have  always  a  religious  exammation 
throughout  the  college  on  these  general  lines. 

8035.  Of  course  you  keep  on  the  general  eround  P — No,  I  do  not  feel 
bound  to  keep  upon  the  general  ground.  If  they  come  in  knowing  they 
will  hear  Church  of  England  teaching,  they  are  prepared. 

8036.  But  in  the  examination  f— We  always  Lave  some  special  examiner 
chosen  for  the  religious  teaching.  We  never  take  it  as  a  university 
subject. 

8087.  The  examiner  might  put  distinctive  questions,  but  they  might 
please  themselves  whether  they  answered  them  or  not  P — ^Yes. 

8038.  In  the  examination  papers  there  might  be  some  questions  which 
you  could  not  call  general  questions  P — ^Yes. 

8039.  But  those  questions  those  who  did  not  like  them  would  leave 
unanswered  ?— Yes. 

8040.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  May  I  ask  if  you  properly  describe  the  general 
religious  teaching  as  Church  of  England  P — Yes. 

8041.  It  is  teaching,  however,  that  is  not  distinctive.  ''Non-dis- 
tinctire,"  I  think,  your  word  is  P — ^Yes,  it  is  distinctive.  I  have  a  right 
to  teach  everything  that  I  consider  is  found  in  the  doctrine  and  Prayer 
Book  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  do  conBtantly  ffive  lessons  on  the 
Collects  and  Epistles  and  Gospels.  I  think  we  differ  from  dissenting 
bodies  chiefly  upon  Church  Government  and  things  that  are  unim* 
portant  to  school  Ufe  that  we  need  never  bring  up  at  all,  and  that  we 
hardly  ever  do. 

8042.  Then  what  you  mean  by  distinctive  is  general  P— I  do  not  know 
exactlv  what  is  meant  by  that.  Anything  that  is  in  the  Prayer  Book  ii 
considered  distinctive,  is  it  not  P 

8043.  Then  tou  confine  your  teachinff  to  the  Prayer  Book  and  homilies  P 
—Prayer  Book  and  Bible,  hot  I  shoiud  not  give  all  the  teaching  of  the 
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Prayer  Book  to  those  who  are  Dissenters.    I  should  gire  that  to  the 
special  oonfinaation  classes. 

80ii.  Then  of  coarse  joa  have  the  distinotiye  teaching  retained  for 
special  confirmation  classes  P — Yes,  the  more  dLstinctive. 

8045.  And  the  general  given  to  the  whole  P — Yes,  the  Bible  teaching 
to  the  whole,  and  more  special  Prayer  Book  teaching  to  the  Church  of 
England  pupils. 

8046.  Do  you  deecribe  Bible  teaching  as  Church  of  England  teaching  P 
—Yes. 

8047.  I  was  goinff  to  ask  as  to  the  class  ofpeople  whom  you  would  call 
special  examiners  for  religious  subiects  P — We  always  hare  some  Oxford 
examiner,  but  he  is  not  appointed  by  the  local  examination  board,  I 
think. 

8\>48.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  special  examiner  for  the 
religious  sabjects  ? — We  do  not  enter  generally  for  the  local  examinations, 
but  we  have  an  examiner  who  examines  throughout  the  college  and 
reports  to  the  council. 

8049.  That  examiner  is  not  necessarily  in  orders,  is  he  P—No,  not 
always.  But  I  think  our  chairman  has  some  choice  in  the  matter,  and 
exercises  some  control. 

8050.  Must  your  examiner  be  a  clergyman  in  orders  P—- 1  do  not  think 
there  is  any  rule  made  about  it  at  all ;  but  I  think  he  generally  has  been. 

8051 .  (Mr.  Coekbum.)  Do  you  make  it  a  condition  of  appointment  on 
your  teaching  staff  that  they  should  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? — "So,  certainly  not. 

8052.  Then  you  have  teachers  of  all  denominations  P — ^I  hayo  Dissenters. 
I  have  one  Unitarian,  I  know  ;  but  they  do  not  take  the  religious  teaching 
"V^en  they  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

^53.  (Chairman.)  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  the  religions 
instruction  giyen,  except  that  which  is  giyen  at  confirmation  classes,  is 
religions  instruction  which  would  be  accepted  by  all  classes  of  Christians  P 
—  I  do  not  say  that  they  would  accept  the  whole  of  eyerything  that  I 
say.  Thej  are  not  asked  to  belieye  eyery  word  that  I  say.  I  haye  a 
right  to  giye  instructions  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  fihigland  and 
say  why  I  belieye  certain  things,  and  giye  some  grounds  for  it.  They 
can  accept  it  or  not. 

8054.  Are  you  referring  now  to  the  general  relinous  instruction  P — ^Yes. 
I  haye  a  riffht  to  giye  any  instruction  I  like  that  I  consider  in  accordance 
with  the  Cnurch. 

8055.  You  consider  that  jon  haye  a  right,  but  in  point  of  fiict  would 
you  say  that  your  relifiious  instruction  was  apt  to  turn  upon  points  on 
which  there  was  any  difference  between  yarious  bodies  of  Christians  P — 
I  do  not  know  that  it  need  often  turn  upon  those  differences,  but  it  does 
sometimes. 

8056.  Would  it  be  likely  to  turn  upon  themP — Not  yery  often,  of 
course. 

8057.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Do  you  base  your  teaching  on,  we  will  say, 
the  Church  catechism  ? — We  do  not  take  the  Church  catechism  in  all  the 
classes.  Only  for  Church  of  England  children  we  take  the  catechism,  and 
I  should  neyer  in  general  classes  take  the  second  part  of  the  catechism. 

8058.  Nor  probably  the  very  first  P — ^No. 

8059.  {Sir  Senry  Boicoe.)  Do  your  pupils  go  to  their  various  denomina- 
tiontd  places  of  worship  P — ^We  allow  them  to  do  so  if  they  wish  it. 

8060.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Do  they  go  P— Yes,  the^  do  sometimes. 
If  we  have  governesses  dissenters,  pupils  go  with  them ;  if  not,  we  arrange 
for  them  to  join  friends.    They  very  often  like  to  go  to  church. 
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8061.  ( Jfr.  YaxalL)  As  the  result  of  yonr  experienoe  in  this  kind  of 
teaching  would  you  not  strongly  condemn  any  proposal  to  apply  a 
theological  test  to  teachers  as  a  condition  of  entrance  to  work  insecon&ry 
schools  aided  hy  public  money  P — I  do  not  think  one  ought  to  do  that. 

8062.  (Chairman,)  You  gave  evidence,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  before  the 
Schools  liiquiry  Commission  in  1865  or  1866  P — Yes. 

(Chairman.)  We  thank  you  cordially  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


0.  BowDEN,  Esq.,  and  T.  J.  Macxamaba,  £sq.»  called  in  and  examined. 

8063.  (Chairman  to  Mr,  Bowden.)  You  have  been  President  of  the 
l^^ational  Union  of  Teachers  ? — Yos. 

8064.  And  for  26  years  you  have  been  headmaster  of  various  elementally 
schools  P — Yes. 

8066.  For  18  years  you  were  headmaster  of  the  Wesleyan  Schools, 
■Gateshead  P — ^Yes,  and  I  am  so  now. 

8066.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment of  the  Durham  College  of  Science  P — ^Yes,  and  have  been  so  since 
the  Day  Training  College  was  established.  I  am  there  as  a  representative 
of  the  teachers  of  the  north  of  England,  who  have  the  right  of  electing 
one  member  of  the  committee. 

8067.  And  you  attend  here  as  the  representative  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers  P— Yes. 

8068.  The  National  Union,  I  think,  has  a  large  number  of  members  P — 
26,000 — an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  of  the  certificated  teachers  of 
the  country. 

8069.  (To  Mr.  Macnamara.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Secondary  and 
Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Executive  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers  P — ^Yes. 

8070.  And  you  have  yourself  been  for  a  considerable  time  headmaster 
of  a  board  school  P — Yes. 

8071.  (To  Mr.  Botoden.)  The  elementary  teachers  feel  great  interest  in 
this  question  of  Secondary  Education,  do  they  not  P — Yes,  and  they  have 
felt  such  interest  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Ever  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Union  they  have  felt  great  interest  in  the  matter. 

8072.  And  they  desire  to  see  the  methods  of  passage  from  one  class  of 
school  to  another  improved  and  made  more  easy,  both  for  scholars  and  for 
teachers  P — ^They  do. 

8073.  And  I  understand  also  that  they  are  in  favour  of  a  general  system 
•of  registration  of  teachers  P — They  are. 

8074.  They  think  that  the  system  of  registration  should  include 
teachers  in  all  classes  of  schools,  as  well  elementary  as  secondary  P — 
Certainly. 

8075.  And  they  consider  that  primary  education  would  be  greatly 
advanced  by  being  brought  into  organic  relation  with  Secondary  Educa- 
tion p— Yes. 

8076.  They  consider  that  public  money  would  be  thereby  saved,  and 
that  a  larger  and  fuller  career  would  be  opened  up  to  all  teachers  P — 
They  do. 

8077.  I  understand  that  their  wish  is  that  every  kind  of  education 
should,  withia  a  g^ven  area,  be  thus  placed  under  one  local  authority  P — 
They  wiah  that  one  authority  should  control  the  eduoation  of  the  country 
— central  and  local. 
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B078.  What  are  their  yiews  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  that 
uuthority  ?— They  say  that  there  BhoalcT  be  one  authority  only,  and  tiiey 
think  that  this  is  essential.  They  say  that  it  is  essential  in  order  to 
secure  efficiency  in  schools,  hecause  the  secondary  schools  at  present  are 
under  no  proper  control  or  really  effective  supervision.  They  say  that 
if  there  were  two  authorities  to  control  education,  one  primary  and  one 
secondaiy,  there  would  be  undue  competition  between  the  two  authorities, 
tbs  there  is  at  present  between  those  administering  the  money  that  is 
generally  called  the  whisky  money,  and  the  school  boards.  The  anthoritieB 
clash  at  present,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping.  The  county 
councils  are  doing  work  that  the  school  boards  are  aoing.  The  school 
boards,  being  the  first  in  the  field,  think  that  tiiey  have  a  right  to 
do  the  work.  They  think  that  if  there  were  one  authority  instead 
of  there  being  competition  there  would  be  co-ordination,  and  that  the  one 
authority  would  be  able  to  establish  various  classes  of  schools  instead  of 
there  being  riyalry,  and  the  two  authorities  establishing  the  same  class 
of  schools.  They  say,  too,  that  at  present  there  is  no  convenient  passage 
from  school  to  school ;  that  those  persons  who  Imow  the  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  kiiow  which  of  them  would  beneBt  by  Secondary 
Bducation ;  that  if  there  were  an  authority  for  Secondary  Education 
only,  that  authority  would  have  no  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  desires  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  in  elementary  schools,  and  thac  therefore  the 
arrangements  would  be  made  by  persons  who  did  not  really  know  what 
was  best  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  country,  liiey  say,  too, 
that  it  is  very  much  better  that  things  should  grow  naturally  rather  than 
that  they  should  start  from  two  dmerent  points ;  that  if  there  were  a 
local  authority  to  control  Secondary  Education,  it  would  deal  really 
more  with  a  class  of  people  than  with  the  whole  of  the  people ;  and  that 
it  would  be  really  class  education  rather  than  Secondary  Education.  They 
say,  too,  that  a  great  deal  of  energy  would  be  wasted  as  well  as  public  and 
private  money,  and  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  overlapping.  If  there 
were  two  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  education,  there  would  be 
two  sets  of  officials,  for  example,  where  one  would  suffice,  and  there  would 
be  two  applications  to  the  rating  authority  where  one  would  suffice. 

8079.  And  in  that  way  I  suppose  they  think  that  economy  would  be 
best  secured  ? — Certainly. 

8080.  In  what  way  would  they  best  provide  against  the  danger  of  schools 
becoming  too  uniform  P — If  there  were  one  authority  for  a  Targe  district 
it  would  induce  a  number  of  educated  persons  to  become  members  of  that 
authority.  Bepuresenting  various  interests,  these  people  would  see  that 
there  were  various  types  of  schools.  No  person  who  is  wishful  for  the 
good  of  the  country  would  wish  to  have  our  schools  made  of  one  uniform 
character,  and  I  think  that  if  there  were  a  large  body,  authority  being 
•exercised  over  a  great  district,  there  would  be  much  more  chance  of  u 
diversity  of  school  than  there  would  if  there  were  two  authorities.  As  I 
said  just  now,  if  there  were  an  authority  for  Secondary  Education  only, 
they  would  deal  with  it  more  for  class  eaucation  than  for  the  education  of 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

8081.  What  is  the  area  which  you  would  like  to  see  placed  under  the 
control  of  such  a  local  educational  authority  P — Our  conference  has  more 
than  once  decided  that  the  best  area  would  be  an  administrative  county 
as  defined  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888.  The  Commission  of 
18^  suggested  more  than  one  county,  but  the  population  has  grown  very 
largely  since  then,  and  the  distribution  of  the  population  is  very  much 
different  from  what  it  was  at  that  time.  At  that  timo  practically  there 
wa0  no  mral  elementary  eduoation  in  the  countiy.  We  have  more  than 
double  the  number  of  children  in  elementary  schools ;  and  an  authority 
controlling  many  counties  would  be  too  large  for  the  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  authority  to  have  an  individual  interest  m  the  schools  in 
the  division.  They  would  have  to  depend  very  largely  upon  the  persons 
whom  they  appointed  as  paid  offioiala  ror  their  information,  whereas  if  the 
jffea  were  reemcted  and  yet  large  enough  for  otLer  purposes,  they  would 
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be  able  to  take  an  indiyidaal  interest  in  the  whole  of  the  achoola  in  their 
division.  Bat  althoagh  we  have  Bugffested  that  there  should  be  an  admi- 
nistrative county  there  really  should  be  no  rigidity  in  the  matter.  For 
example,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  have  one  authority  to  do  the 
work  well  in  such  a  large  connty  as  Lancashire,  with  its  population  of 
nearly  2^  millions,  although  there  are  a]  good  number  of  county  boroughs 
in  that  area  ;  and  it  might  well  be  in  such  cases  that  there  should  be  a 
less  area  even  than  a  single  oounty.  A  parliamentary  division,  for 
example,  would  in  many  cases  be  very  suitable.  The  areas  would  then  be 
v«ry  largely  of  the  same  character  all  the  way  throughout  the  country. 

8082.  Do  you  suggest  that  althoagh  the  county  should  be  the  rule,  you 
wonldj  in  some  oases  take  the  parliamentary  division  instead? — I  should 
say  that  personally. 

8083.  Why  do  you  suggest  a  parliamentary  division? — Because  in 
parliamentaiT  divipions  the  ratepayers  are  in  the  habit  of  voting  together 
for  almost  all  purposes. 

8084.  Axe  they  in  the  habit  of  voting  for  any  purpose  whatever  except 
for  members  of  Parliament? — Perhaps  not;  but  being  couittitaents  of 
one  member  of  Parliament  they  come  more  in  contact  with  each  other. 

8086.  Do  they  come  in  contact  for  any  purpose  except  for  political 
organisation  ? — As  a  parliamentary  division  probably  they  do  not,  but  for 
all  that,  the  parliamentary  divisions  have  been  very  largely  made  because 
of  the  homogeneity  of  the  population.  They  are  nearly  all  either  manu- 
facturing districts,  agricultural  districts,  or  mining  districts.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  of  1885  to 
make  that  the  case.  Consequently  the  interests  of  the  people  are  very 
largely  of  the  same  character. 

8086.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  population  of  a  parliamentary 
division  is  P— About  60,000. 

8087.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  sufficiently  large  area  ? — In  many 
cases  it  would  be  a  sufficiently  large  area  because  of  the  immense  district 
which  it  woald  cover.  For  example,  take  the  Hexham  division  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland.  That  stretches  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  county,  taking  out  the  Berwickshire  division  something  like  40  miles 
long  by  10  or  15  wide.  That  would  be  ouite  large  enough  for  the  purpose 
of  supervision  on  the  part  of  members  or  the  local  authority. 

8088.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  whole  county  of  Northumber- 
land, excluding  the  county  borough  of  Newcastle -on -Tyno,  should  not 
be  taken  ?  Will  you  suggest  any  reason  why  it  should  be  cut  up  into 
parliamentary  divisions  P— I  should  not  suggest  it  for  Northumberland 
at  all,  because  a  large  pwart  of  the  population  is  on  Tyneside.  The 
amount  of  population  outside  Newcastle  and  Tyneside  is  not  loo  larg  ^  a 
population  to  be  controlled  by  one  authority. 

8089.  Bat  even  taking  in  Tyneside  and  including  even  the  county 
borough  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  do  you  think  that  would  be  too  large  for 
an  educational  authority? — Personally,  I  should  not  wish  to  exclude 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  some  purposes,  because  it  is  the  only  centre  for 
Secondary  Education. 

8090.  Tliat  is  another  question.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
you  omit  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  weald  you  consider  that  the  rest  of 
Northumberland  was  too  large  to  be  governed  by  one  educational 
authority  ? — ^No.    I  would  not  say  so  in  the  case  of  Northumberland. 

8091.  Would  you  consider  that  in  urban  areas  the  parliamentary 
division  shoi^d  be  taken  as  the  local  educational  area?— I  snould  suggest 
that  all  the  county  boroughs  should  practically  be  authorities  by  them- 
selves. 

8092.  Then  you  would  not  out  up  Manchester,  for  instance,  into 
various  parliamentary  divisions? — I  should  not  cut  up  any  county 
borough. 
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8093.  Wonld  jon  give  eyery  coanty  fooroagh  an  educational  anthority 
of  its  own  P — ^YeB,  I  should. 

80d4.  And  the  smaller  boronghs  yon  would  mer^e  in  the  county 
auihoritiesP — If  they  are  already  merged  in  the  counties,  I  should  retain 
them  in  the  counties ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  part  of  the  parliamentary 
divisions.  But  in  saying  that,  I  should  certainly  urge  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  that  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  co-operation  in 
connexion  with  the  county  authorities,  because  of  the  natural  centres  that 
the  towns  are  for  the  purpose  of  railway  and  other  communication. 

8095.  What  relation  would  you  establish  between  the  local  educational 
authority  of  the  county  borough  and  the  county  in  which  it  stands  P — 
I  should  say  this.  Take  Newcastle  as  a  centre ;  round  about  Newcastle 
there  is  the  Tyueside  division ;  for  many  purposes  Newcastle  is  much 
better  situated  for  the  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools 
than  any  of  the  smaller  places  round  about.  I  should  say  that  if  the 
authority  in  the  county  wished,  it  might  be  allowed  to  ask  the  county 
authority  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  provide  for  a  certain  amount  of 
Secondary  Education  for  the  part  outside. 

8096.  By  the  county  authority  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  you  mean  the 
borough  council  P — ^Yes. 

8097.  Would  yon  then  allow  the  county  council  and  the  borough 
conncil  of  Newcastle  to  deal  with  one  another  as  independent  powers  P — 
Yes ;  the  central  authority  to  arbitrate  between  them. 

S098.  What  position  would  you  give  to  school  boards  in  towns  where 
they  exist? — ^In  the  towns  I  should  make  the  school  board  anenlaraed 
body  and  make  that  the  authority  for  the  purposes  of  educatiofk  generally. 

8099.  When  you  say  an  "  enlarged"  body,  do  you  mean  you  would  make 
it  merely  larger  in  numbers  than  it  is  now,  or  would  you  otherwise 
alter  it  P — ^I  should  make  it  larger  in  numbers  by  the  representation  of 
educational  authorities  in  the  district  on  the  body. 

8100.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  school  boards  as  they  exist  now, 
remrding  them  as  a  general  educational  authority  P — That  is  a  veir 
difficult  question  to  answer ;  with  some  school  boards  I  am  entirely  satisfied, 
wiih  many  of  them  I  am  not  satisfied.  The  method  of  election  of  Bchool 
boards  for  example  is  not  a  good  one.  School  boards  do  not  often  represent 
the  feeling  of  the  locality. 

8101.  Ton  refer  to  the  election  by  cumulative  vote  P — Yes. 

8102.  Would  you  abolish  thatp — I  should  abolish  the  cumulative  vote 
in  school  board  elections,  and  at  the  same  time  I  should  make  the  authority 
not  altogether  elective. 

8103.  Then  you  really  would  have  a  difierent  body  from  what  the 
present  school  board  is  P — Yes. 

8104  How  would  you  constitute  such  a  body  P — I  should  constitute  it  by 
having  on  it  not  only  persons  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  but  the  represen- 
tatives of  various  educational  bodies  in  the  district. 

8105.  What  do  you  mean  by  educational  bodies  in  the  district? — {Mr. 
Bovcden)  The  representation  of  teachers,  for  example ;  the  representation 
of  different  classes  of  schools,  and  of  necessity  the  representation  of 
managers  of  difierent  classes  of  schools. 

8106.  Will  you  give  us  an  illustration.  We  will  take  Gateshead. 
Gateshead  is  a  county  borough  P — Yes. 

8107.  How  would  you  constitute  the  school  board  of  Gateshead? — 
Gateshead  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  a  town  of  about  92,000  inhabitants  just 
now,  and  it  has  practically  in  it  no  other  kind  of  education  but  that  which 
is  provided  by  tne  school  board. 

8L08.  But  that  is  because  the  Secondary  Education  of  Gateshead  is 

Srovided practically  by  the  schools  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  it  not? — 
Inly  partially,  with  the  exception  of  what  the  school  iKMbrd  itself  has 
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.  proyided,  we  may  almost  say  that  there  is  no  Secondary  Edacation  in 
Gateshead. 

8109.  (Ladif  Frederick  Oavendieh,)  Except  for  girls  P-^  There  is  the 
G-ateahead  High  School  for  Girls.  That,  of  coarse,  as  Lady  Frederick 
Gayendish,  who  has  heen  there,  knows  yery  well,  belongs  to  the  Girla' 
Public  Day  Schools  Oompany,  and  for  a  long  time  supplied  not  only 
Gateshead,  but  Newcastle,  South  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  other  outlying 
districts. 

8110.  (Chairman,)  Now  let  us  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Gateshead  School  Board.  Taking  that  as  an  illustration, 
how  would  you  constitute  Uie  local  education  authority  for  Gateshead  P 
— I  should  allow  the  teachers  of  Gateshead  to  haye  a  representative  or 
more  than  one  representatiye  on  the  Gateshead  School  Board  as  a  body. 
I  should  allow  aM  persons  who  are  employed  in  teaching  to  elect  for 
themselyes  representatives  on  the  school  board. 

8111.  How  many  ? — ^The  school  board  is  15.  I  should  always  take  care 
that  the  elected  representatives  should  be  in  a  majority. 

8112.  By  elected  you  mean  elected  by  the  ratepayers?— Yes,  elected 
by  the  ratepayers. 

8113.  The  representatives  of  the  teachers  would  also  be  elected  by  the 
teachers  P — Yes. 

8114.  Those  chosen  by  the  ratepayers  would  be  in  a  majority  P — ^Yes. 

8115.  Now,  how  would  the  school  board  otherwise  be  composed  P  You 
have  not  told  us  how  many  representatives  you  would  give  to  the 
teachers  P — I  have  not  thought  of  the  matter  as  to  how  many  I  would 
elect  for  (Tateshead,  because  of  the  peculiarity  of  Gateshead.  I  should 
have  to  take  it  generally.  Generally,  I  should  say  that  the  members 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  would  be  in  a  majority. 

8116.  But  still  it  is  important  to  know,  with  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  this  body,  what  proportion  of  representatives  you  would  give  to  the 
teachers  P-^Then  it  would  be  better  to  take  another  borouffh,  in  order  to 
illustrate  it  a  little  more  clearly.  Taking  the  county  and  city  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  There  there  is  a  grammar  school,  the  University  College, 
that  is,  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  a  part  of  the  University  of  Durham, 
there  is  another  endow^  school — the  Dame  Alban  Endowed  School, 
There  are  several  priyate  schools,  there  is  the  Bath  Lane  Science  and 
Art  School,  which  is  largely  a  secondary  school,  and  which  is  deve- 
loping into  a  sort  of  university  college,  there  are  board  schools,  and  there 
are  private  schools.  There  are  various  classes  of  what  are  called 
secondary  schools,  and  there  are  various  classes  of  board  schools  and 
voluntary  schools.  The  authority  now  consists  of  15  members.  If  it 
were  an  authority  consisting  of  29  members  I  should  give  the  whole  of 
the  schools  14,  and  divide  them  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  teachers  employed  in  the  various  oloBBes  of  elementary 
schools  and  in  the  various  classes  of  secondary  schools. 

8117.  Then  your  idea  of  a  school  board  for  Newcastle  would  be  that  it 
should  consist  of  29  members,  15  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  the 
remaining  14  elected  by  the  teachers  P — Yes.  They  would  inolude  in  the 
teachers  the  university  which  is  in  the  midst  as  well. 

8118.  Do  you  consider  that  the  representatives  of  the  teachers  would  be 
chosen  by  the  teachers  themselves  or  would  be  chosen  by  the  governing 
authorities  of  the  schools  or  institutions  P — The  managers  of  institutions 
would  have  a  right  of  representation  as  well  as  the  teachers,  and  you 
must  divide  the  representation  between  the  14.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  teachers  elected  upon  a  governing  body. 

8119.  Can  you  indicate  to  us  how  many  of  the  14  would  be  elected  by 
the  teachers  and  how  many  would  be  elected  by  the  governing  bodies 
became  they  would  not  necessttrily  tend  to  choose  the  same  persons  P— 
I  -skoukl  say  that  you  might  divide  the  14  equally  between  the  teachers 
and  the  governing  bodies. 
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8120.  Then  you  would  not  give  any  rexnresentation  to  the  town  coiihcil  P 
— The  town  conncil  does  not  need  to  be  represented,  I  think,  when  tike 
persons  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

8121.  Yoa  would  think  that  the  element  of  ratepayers  is  sufficiently 
represented  by  those  whom  they  choose  P— Yes,  those  who  are  elected  by 
the  people  themselves. 

8122.  Now  take  the  case  of  a  proprietary  school  like  those  of  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  Schools  Company.  Would  you  allow  the  Girls'  Public  Day 
School  in  Newcastle  to  nominate  a  member  ? — They  would  be  among  the 
class  of  secondary  schools,  and  if  there  was  noi;  a  sufficient  number  to 
represent  each  one  individually  then  they  should  select  them  as  a 
body. 

8123.  Would  you  not  be  under  this  difficulty,  that  these  institutions 
sometimes  appear  and  disappear,  and  you  would  have  a  considerable 
indefiBileness  in  the  educational  authority.  It  might  consist  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  persons  ? — It  is  not  often  that  bodies  like  the 
Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company  come  to  an  end. 

8124.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Com^ny 


any 
schools  they  will  become  part  of  the  public  provision  for  Secondary 
Education  in  the  future,  and  they  will  take  care  if  the  owners  Tfish  the 
schools  to  oome  to  an  end  they  will  be  handed  over  to  the  educational 
authority. 

8125.  But  you  must  contemplate  the  case  of  a  new  proprietary  insti- 
tution being  created,  must  you  notP — When  SecondsuT*  Education  is 
organised  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  possibility  of  proprietary 
institutions  being  established.  In  Gateshead,  for  example,  at  the  present 
time  a  higher  grade  school  has  in  a  great  measure  supplied  the  Secondary 
Education  wants  of  the  people  of  Gateshead.  We  have  had  a  boys* 
school  which  will  come  to  an  end  with  the  end  of  the  present  term.  It  is 
a  school  that  was  established  with  a  capital  of  some  10,000Z.,  and  the 
school  has  now  been  purchased  by  the  school  board  for  the  extension  of 
the  higher  grade  education  in  Gateshead. 

8126.  But  you  consider  that  the  public  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education  would  prevent  in  future  the  estebhshment  of  new  institu- 
tions, either  by  private  persons  or  by  groups  of  private  persons  P 

Private  persons  vrould  try  to  establish  such  institutions  probably.  They 
might  think  there  was  an  opening  for  them,  but  they  would  do  it  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  those  persons  would  have  no  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  rej^resentative  in  connexion  with  the  local  authority,  as  there 
would  be  registered  teachers,  I  hope. 

8127.  Would  you  propose  that  the  members  of  this  body  should  all 
retire  at  once  and  be  re-elected,  or  would  vou  have  them  retire  in  groups  P 
— ^I  should  not  have  them  retire  altogether  the  same  as  they  do  at  the 
present  time.  In  that  way  you  do  not  provide  for  any  continuity  of  the 
policy  of  the  board  in  any  way. 

8128.  Would  you  not  think  29  somewhat  too  large  a  number  for 
NewcasUe-on-Tyne  P — I  do  not  think  so. 

8129.  How  would  you  constitute  your  authority  for  a  county  P — Accovding 
to  the  population  of  the  county  *  I  should  decide  upon  the  number  to  be 
electedf  by  the  ratepayers,  taking  care  that  they  shall  be  a  majority. 

8190.  {To  Mr.  BotDcLem)  Would  you,  as  in  the  case  of  your  suffsBsted    CovariruTioy 


plan  for  Newcastle,  make  it  a  bare  majority  P — I  think  a  bare  majority  fAuTH^tiTT  . 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  the  ratepayers  iK>wer  over  the  purse.       r  •  ▲  Couvrr.' 

8181.  Yon  would  prefer  a  direct  election  by  the  ratepayers  to  giving 
the  <Mrancil,  as  the  existing  local  authority,  the  power  of  appointing;  a 
certain  number  ol  members? — I  prefer  a  body  elected  for  the  purpose'  of 
education  pure  and  simple.    I  thmk  the  authority  should  be  eleetoaotf  koe- 

M  2 
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8132.  Then  do  yon  disapprove  of  the  soggestion  that  the  county  council 
should  nominate  a  certain  number  of  persons  P — If  it  were  put  to  me  as  an 
altemative  whether  I  would  have  a  body  elected  directly  by  the  rate- 
payers, or  Lave  the  county  couucil  at  present. 

8133.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  county  council  at  present — I  am  putting 
to  you  a  body  directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  or  a  body  on  which  a 
certain  number  were  appointed  by  the  county  council  P — I  should  prefer 
myself,  certainly,  that  the  persons  should  be  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
education  only. 

8134.  Then  you  would  give  the  county  council  no  representation  upon 
the  body  P-^I  do  not  think  they  would  have  any  necessity  to  have  any 
representation  on  the  body  if  the  majority  were  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

8135.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  force  in  the  argument  that 
the  county  council  would  be  likely  to  select  persons  who  would  possess 
educational  knowledge  and  interest  P — Many  of  them  do  not  possess 
educational  knowledge  and  intercRt.  No  matter  how  good  the  intention 
of  the  county  council  may  be,  they  do  not  possess  such  persons. 

8136.  Who  do  not  possess  them  P — The  county  councils  do  not  as  a  rule 
possess  persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  educational  question  is  such  that 
they  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  it. 

8137.  You  are  speaking  of  the  members  of  the  county  council  P — ^Yes. 

8138.  But  that  was  not  my  question.  My  question  was  with  regard  to 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  county  council  P — The  only  reason  for 
appointing  them  would  be  because  of  the  money  supplied  by  the  county 
council  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

8139.  T  ask  you  whether  you  think  there  is  any  force  in  the  argument 
that  you  would  secure  a  larger  number  of  persons  who  had  special 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  eaucation  if  you  allowed  the  county  council 
to  select  and  appoint  a  certain  number  of  persons  P — Do  you  mean,  instead 
of  the  election  of  members  by  the  ratepayers  P 

8140.  Yes.  I  am  putting  that  to  you  as  an  alternative  to  tie  proposal 
of  the  members  elected  directly  by  the  ratepayers,  and  asking  whicn  would 
be  the  better  P — I  think  the  direct  election  by  the  ratepayers  would  be  the 
better. 

8141.  You  think  that  in  that  way  you  would  get  persons  better  qualified 
to  deal  with  educational  questions  P — Not  always,  but  their  views  would 
be  corrected  by  the  representatives  of  the  educational  bodies  who  would 
have  the  power  of  electing  the  remainder.  Say,  for  example,  if  you  had 
29  members,  15  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  there  might  be  seven  or 
eight  of  them  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  education. 
These,  together  with  the  representatives  of  Uie  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional bodies,  would  be  calculated  properly  to  carry  out  educational  w;ork 
in  the  county. 

8142.  The  bodies  that  you  describe  as  educational  bodies  in  a  large 
county,  like  Lancashire,  for  instance,  might  be  extremely  numerous  P — 
The  persons  elected  would  be  representatives  in  a  representative  capacity 
then.    They  could  not  all  be  individually  represented  on  the  body. 

8143.  In  that  case  you  would  propose  to  transfer  the  present  local 
taxation  grant  to  these  new  bodies  and  take  it  away  firom  the  county 
council  P — Yes,  I  should  at  once  transfer  it  to  the  educational  body. 

8144.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  give  the  county  council  no  longer  any 
share  or  voice  in  its  distribution  P — None  at  all,  but  the  new  body  would 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  the  technical  education  committees  of  the 
county  councils. 

8145.  And  the  same,  I  suppose,  would  apply  to  the  county  boroughs  P-«- 
It  would.  In  some  places  the  county  boroughs  have  handed  it  over 
already  to  the  educational  bodies.  They  have,  for  example,  in  the  city 
of  Newcastle*on-Tyne. 
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81 46.  The  whole  of  it? — I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  handredi 
of  pomidB  for  administratiTe  work,  clerking  work,  they  haye  banded  it 
orer  to  the  persons  who  are  carrying  on  the  edm^tion  of  the  district. 

8147.  To  whom  ha^e  they  handed  it  oyer  P — The  technical  education 
committee  distributed  it. 

8148.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  The  Technical  Education  Committee 
of  the  local  authority  distributed  it  for  yarioas  educational  purposes  P — 
Yes. 

8149.  But  they  have  not  handed  it  over  to  any  other  local  authority  to 
distribute  it  P — ^o.  They  called  a  council  of  experts  from  outside  to  say 
how  the  money  should  be  dealt  with,  and  they  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  experts. 

8150.  But  the  distribution  is  their  act  P — Yes. 

8151.  Then  they  haye  not  parted  with  the  distribution  of  the  money? — 
They  haye  not  parted  with  the  distribution  of  the  money,  but  practically 
they  say,  '*  We  do  not  know  how  it  ought  to  be  distributed,  and  we  had 
'"  better  hand  it  over  in  this  wa> .  We  nand  it  over  and  we  will  take  no 
"  part  practically  in  the  distribution  of  it."  They  have  transferred  their 
function. 

8152.  They  have  taken  the  advice  of  experts  P — ^Yes ;  and  the  body 
I  would  select  would  be  a  body  of  experts  who  would  not  need  to  call  in 
outside  people  to  do  the  work. 

8153.  Do  you  think  the  educational  body  you  would  propose  would  be 
a  body  of  experts  F — I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be.  If  I  haa  the  drafting 
of  the  Bill  I  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  only  experts  who  dhould 
get  on  to  the  body. 

8154.  How  would  you  secure  that? — ^If  you  give  the  power  to  the 
Associations  of  Teachers,  or  those  who  are  registered,  they  certainly  will 
not  ap]^int  anybody  but  an  expert.  Then,  again,  the  governing  bodies 
of  institutions  would  certainly  not  appoint  anybody  but  experts.  The 
College  of  Science,  in  l^ewcastle,  for  instance,  would  certainly  appoint 
one  of  its  own  professors  on  the  body,  or  several  of  its  professors. 

8155.  What  would  be  the  powers  you  would  give  to  this  proposed     Powxasov 
local  authority  P — I  should  transfer  to  the  local  authority  the  whole  of  the     aw^Srot 

rwers  over  education  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district.    Personally 
should  give  to  it  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  education  in  the 
district. 

8156.  Primary  and  secondary? — Primary  and  secondary  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top. 

8157.  Then  it  would  absorb,  of  course,  the  functions  of  the  existing 
school  boards  in  boroughs  ? — Yes,  the  new  board  that  I  would  call  the 
Board  of  Education,  would  absorb  their  functions  immediately. 

8158.  What  would  its  relation  be  to  voluntary  schools  ?  Would  it  hold 
the  same  relation  thereto  as  that  of  the  school  board  now  holds,  or  would 
you  make  any  difference  P — ^There  would  be  this  difference.  The  managers 
of  volimtajy  schools  would  be  able  in  their  representative  capacity  to 
appoint  a  member  of  the  local  authority.  The  Board  would  nave  the 
control  of  the  whole  of  the  education,  and  they  might  make  the  managers 
of  those  schools  managers  under  the  authority.  Auv  persons  might 
transfer  their  school  to  the  school  authority,  and  still  be  retained  as 
the  maoagers  of  that  school. 

8159.  Would  you  give  this  new  educational  authority  rating  powers  for 
educational  purposes  P —I  think  that  the  people  who  require  Secondary 
Education  have  as  much  right  to  a  share  in  the  rates  as  those  who  share 
in  ^e  rates  at  the  present  time,  and  to  the  same  extent.  We  have  come 
to  the  oonclusion  tnat  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  to  go  to  work  at 
14  years  of  age,  say,  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  educate  them 
up  to  that  time.    I  say  that  the  persons  who  require  Secondary  Education 
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have  as  much  right  to  share  in  the  rates  to  that  extent  as  the  poorer  class 
of  people  have. 

8160.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  to  that  extent  **  ? — Say  the  buildings  for 
elementazT  education  are  provided  out  of  the  rates.  Necessary  buildings 
for  Secondary  Education  ought  to  be  provided  out  of  the  rates  too. 

8161.  The  money  which  previously  came  from  fees  is  now  provided  in 
elementary  schools  by  a  national  grant  P — ^Yes. 

8162.  Would  you  apply  that  principle  also  to  the  case  of  Secondary 
Education  and  relieve  parents  from  paving  fees  at  secondary  schools  by  a 
grant  from  the  national  exchequer? — ^To  the  same  extent. 

8163.  What  do  you  mean  by  "to  the  same  extent**? — To  the  amount 
per  head  that  is  required  for  the  teaching  of  children  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

8164-.  That  is  to  say  you  would  free  the  secondary  schools  by  so  much 
as  would  provide  an  elementary  school  education  P — Yes. 

»165.  And  the  balance  you  would  leave  still  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  ? 
— Yes,  except  so  far  as  Secondary  Education  was  required  to  be 
provided  for  the  children  of  poor  people. 

8166.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  put  all  taxpayers,  whether  they  paid 
much  or  little  in  the  way  of  taxes,  on  the  same  level,  by  giving  them  an 
equivalent  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  for  education? — Yes.  We  do  that  at  the 
present  time,  except  that  we  tax  the  middle-class  person  who  wants 
Secondary  Education  and  give  him  no  return  for  it. 

8167.  On  your  plan  you  would  not  give  him  the'  ivhole  of  education 
free,  but  only  an  equivalent  of  what  is  given  now  in  the  way  of  elementary 
education  ? — 1  should  only  give  him  the  equivalent. 

"  8168.  And  the  rest  he  would  pay  still  in  f^es  P — ^He  would  pay  the  rest 
in  fees.  The  Board  would  take  care  that  there  should  be  a  free  way  for  thfe 
ehUdren  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary  schools,  and  that 
this  provision  should  be  made  by  the  State,  or  by  the  rates  if  necessary. 

Knrn  or  8169.  What  kind  of  Secondary  Education,  in  your  view,  most  needs 

^^cSios      *^  ^®  provided  at  present? — The  secondary  schools  at  present  do  not 

x^^irara^.    supply  the  wants  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people.    They  are  insuflScient 

r  T  in  quantity  in  many  places.  Take,  for  example,  the  borough  of  Gateshead, 

where  we  have  no  provision  except  what  I  may  call  A 'first  grade  school 

for  girls,  that  is,  that  which  is  provided  by  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools 

Company.    The  provision  is  wholly  unsuitable  in  quality  or  aim  ;  that  is 

to  say,  tbe  schools  are  mainly  classical  schools  and  that  is  not  what  is 

required  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.    The  schools  are  inconveniently 

E laced.  In  many  places  there  are  no  schools  at  all.  I  was  asked  at  the 
eginning  of  this  month  to  take  part  in  a  secondary  and  technical  educa- 
tion conference,  and  the  chairman  of  the  technical  education  committee 
represented  to  me  that  in  that  county  they  had  no  provision  at  all  for 
Secondary  Education  with  the  exception  of  private  schools; 

8170.  In  the  whole  county  P — Practically  in  the  whole  county. 

8171.  Were  there  no  grammar  schools  in  the  county? — One  small 

frammar  school  and  one  small  school  provided  by  the  Girls'  Public  Day 
chools  Company.  The  chairman  of  the  technical  education  committee 
of  that  county  said  their  work  was  hampered  very  largely  through  the  want 
of  Secondary  Education.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  kind  of  education  that 
is  required  is  that  which  will  best  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  We  have  not  very  many  persons  actually  going  to  the  universi- 
ties out  of  the  population.  We  have  only  at  the  outside  3,000  persons 
going  to  the  universities.  There  are  about  1,000  fresh  men  at  Oxford,  and 
1,000  fresh  men  at  Cambridge  every  year,  and  if  you  take  1,000  for  the 
other  universities  and  university  colleges  we  practically  have  3,000  persons 
going  to  the  universities  every  year.  The  majority  of  the  people  want 
Sieir  children  not  so  much  to  go  to  the  universities  as  to  get  that 
education  which  will  enable  them  to  take  their  places  in  the  industrial 
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occapations  of  the  country.  Therefore,  that  education  is  best  for  them 
-whicn  "vnll  fit  them  out  for  that  work,  and  I  think  the  schools  of  the  type 
called  the  higher  grade  schools  are  serving  that  purpose  admirably 
tkroughout  the  country. 

8172.  Hare  you  any  obseryation  to  offer  as  regards  improvements  that  flieim  Gkasb 
miglit  be  introdaced  in  the  higher  grade  schools? — Yes.      They    are    BunmrrABT 
dependent  now  entirely  for  their  maintenance,  with  the  exception  of  the    DmSnTD^Sf* 
small  fee  which  they  are  allowed  to  charge,  upon  the  Science  and  Art  oir  ScmrcB  awd 
grants.    It  is  not  fair  that  the  education  that  is  given  should  be  com-    ^*'at?^*" 
polled  to  be  of  that  character  which  would  make  them  able  to  earn  a  lot       'Vor?^^ 
of  money.    They  can  get  no  money  now  for  maintenance  except  from  the.. 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

817S»  From  what  source  would  yon  propote  to  provide  them  with  more 
money  ? — I  shoald  say  that  the  new  central  authority  which  I  would 
provide  would  be  not  for  science  and  art  only  but  for  higher  education, 
if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  that  is,  education  higher  than  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary school ;  and  I  would  transfer  the  money  that  is  now  given  to  ther' 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  the  new  central  authority,  and  ask  *them 
to  distribute  it  not  for  science  and  art  education,  but  for  geneml 
education. 

8174.  You  mean  that  you  would  turn  over  the  same  money  which  in 
now  spent  in  science  and  art  grants  to  the  central  educational  authority, 
to  be  distributed  for  education  generally  and  not  specially  for  science  and 
art.    Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean,  generally.    The 
children  in  orffanised  science  schools,  which  are  practically  the  higher 
gcade  schools  in  the  country,  have  to  take  15  hours  a  week  for  science       -    •  *  — 
only.     I  do  not  think  that  is  altogether  suitable  for  girls  who  are  not. 
intending  to  follow  out  science  eventually.    The  money  would  be  just  as       .  .     > 
appropriately  spent,  as  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  if  this 
higher  education  were  made  much  more  literary  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

8175.  You  think  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have  had  a 
tendency  to  make  the  education  given  in  the  schools  which  they  support 
too  scientific  ? — It  is  of  much  too  scientific  a  character.  At  present  mv 
own  girl  is  going  to  a  higher  grade  school.  She  spends  15  hours  a  weeK 
in  learning  science  onJy,  which  is  not  altogether  of  the  greatest* 
advantage  to  her  at  the  present  time  for  the  work  that  she  will  follow  in' 
a  few  years. 

8176.  (3fr.  Cochbum,)  Will  you  permit  me  to  interpose,  just  to  prevent 
a  possible  misinterpretation  here.  She  goes  to  an  organised  science  school^ 
and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  15  hours.  If  she  went  to  a  higher  grade 
school  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  tei*m  she  would  not  have  to  give 
15  hours  ? — ^I  do  not  know  of  any  higher  grade  schools  for  those  who  have 
passed  the  Seventh  Standard  which  are  not  science  and  art  schools,  in 
order  that  they  may  get  the  grant. 

8177.  Then  your  girl  has  passed  the  Seventh  Standard? — Yes;  she 
holds  a  scholarship  in  the  Organised  Science  School,  and  is  a  candidate  for 
a  science  and  art  scholarship  this  year. 

8178.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Macnamara,)  Have  you  anv  observations  to 
offer  aa  regards  the  higher  grade  elementaiy  schools  P — i  es ;  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Sowden  as  to  the  necessity  of  widening  the  curriculum  on  the 
modem  side,  so  as  not  to  leave  it  entirely  scientific.  I  certainly  think 
that  th«  central  authority  of  the  future,  in  expending  the  grants  which  are 
now  expended  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department^  should  make  grants 
fat  inttmction  given  in  modern  languages,  commercial  arithmetic,  com* 
ffWcSftl  ffeography,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  pupils  of  the 
Organiaed  science  schools  should  not  devote  their  time  entirely  to  scientific 
traiiiiiig.    Tlukt  is  the  only  observation  I  have  to  make. 

8179.  You  do  not  think  that  these  subjects,  which  you  describe  as  com* 
mercial  snbjeets,  can  be  made  self-supporting  P—^I  do  not  want  to  moke 
them  aelf-sapporting. 
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8180.  But  do  yon  or  do  ^oa  not  think  they  oan  be  made  self-supporting; 
that  i3  to  say,  do  yon  think  that  parents  are  willing  to  pay  enough  to 
enable  education  of  the  proper  quality  to  be  given  r  Can  parents  be 
induced  to  do  it  P — I  do  not  discuss  the  question.  I  simply  do  not  ask 
that  this  instruction  should  be  self-supporting. 

8181*  Of  course  you  need  not  answer  my  question  unless  you  like,  bat 
what  you  have  said  does  not  answer  my  question  P — ^You  want  to  know 
whether  I  think  that  these  subjects  ought  to  be  made  self-supporting  P 

8182.  No ;  I  ask  you  whether  they  can  be  made  self -supporting,  which 
is  quite  a  different  thing  P — I  do  not  know  whether  they  can  or  not.  I  say 
there  is  no  need  to  make  them  self-supporting. 

8183.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  offer  with  regard  to  higher 
grade  elementary  schools  P — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  establish,  in 
localities  where  they  do  not  exist,  secondary  schools  of  the  type  of  those 
schools  which  have  been  specially  organised  for  the  instruction  of  children 
who  have  passed  the  standards  set  forth  in  Schedules  I.  and  II.  of  the 
Day  School  Code.  But  I  go  on  to  limit  that  by  my  previous  statement 
that  these  schools  should  adopt  a  more  all-round  curriculum,  and  not 
be  devoted  to  science  only ;  and  I  think,  too,  that  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  problem  is  confessedly  a  difficult  one,  this  need  might  be  most 
conveniently  met  by  the  grading  of  existing  public  elementary  schools  in 
such  districts,  so  that  some,  or  parts  of  some,  should  be  adapted  to  the  work 
of  Secondary  Education  of  a  distinctly  modern  and  commercial  character. 

I^vinov  01       8184.  {To  Mr.  Bowden.)  Have  you  any  observations  to  ©ffer  as  to  the 

!b9vSSi^^iv  ^^^  "^^7  ^^  providing  Secondary  Education  in  rural  districts  P— The 

b     KinuL        districts  are  many  of  them  so  far  away  from  towns  that  it  will  be  utterly 

DzsTEiCTS.      impossible,  except  at  a  very  great  ex^nditure  of  money,  to  provide  the 

Secondary  Education  in  those  rural  districts.    I  think  the  practice  of  the 

counties  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen  might  be  followed. 

8185.  You  mean  the  Dick  bequest  P  ^Yes.  The  Dick  bequest  satisfies 
very  largely  the  requirements  of  Secondary  Education  in  those  districts. 
At  the  last  congpress  but  one  of  the  Scoix;h  Institute,  where  I  represented 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  I  was  told  that  there  were  more  university 
scholars  from  those  two  counties  than  from  any  part  of  Scotland  with 
a  similar  population,  through  the  influence  of  the  Dick  bequest.  I 
think  it  will  oe  necessary  for  the  new  authority  to  consider  some  plan 
similar  to  the  Dick  bequest,  which  gives  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the 
schools  rather  than  to  scholarships,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  an  extra  teacher  in  order  that  the  few  scholars  who  would  not  eet 
proper  attention  might  be  thoroughly  well  attended  to  in  the  smaller 
country  places. 

8186.  What  you  wish,  in  fact,  is  to  superadd,  not  exactly  a  secondary 
department  to  those  schools,  but  to  secure  that  the  teachers  in  them 
should  be  thoroughly  capable  of  giving  Secondary  Education,  and  should 
be  paid  upon  that  basis  P — That  the  teacher  of  the  school  should  be 
assisted  by  an  extra  teacher,  who  should  devote  his  time  largely  to  those 
children  who  were  receiving  Secondary  Education.  Or  the  head  teacher 
of  course  might  do  it. 

8187.  That  would  really  have  the  effect  of  superadding  what  might  be 
called  a  secondary  department  to  the  school  P — It  would  be  a  secondary 
class,  and  would  answer  the  purpose  admirably  in  many  districts.  Then, 
again,  where  there  is  a  ^roup  of  villages  together,  one  school  in  the  dis-. 
trict  might  be  made  a  kind  of  higher  grade  school.  One  village  might 
be  taken  from  the  group,  and  the  distance  to  be  travelled  would  not  be 
any  too  much  for  count^  children  of  the  age  of  13  or  14 ;  and  that  would 
supply  a  good  deal  of  the  want  I  see  no  other  way,  because  of  the  want 
of  railway  facilities,  for  supplying  Secondary  Education  to  a  very  large 
part  of  our  agricultural  population. 

818d.  And  tou  think  that  would  be  better  than  the  system  which  has 
been  proposed  of  having  small  scholarships  to  take  them  to  a  central 
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county  Bohool  P — It  would  be  utterly  impoBsible  in  many  of  the  villftgeB 
for  them  to  get  to  any  school. 

8189.  I  am  talking  of  soholarsbips  to  enable  them  to  go  and  board  P — 
The  two  things  might  go  along  together.  There  sbonld  be  Bcholarshipa 
for  the  better  of  them,  and  there  shoald  be  extra  teaching  for  the  great 
balk  of  them.  The  great  bnlk  of  them  would  be  reqnired  to  go  to  work, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  only  in  the  case  of  very  cleyer  children 
that  the  acholanihips  should  be  giren  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  on 
to  secondary  and  technical  schools. 

8190.  Tou  consider  that,  in  addition  to  the  'nroyision  to  be  made  for 
scholarships,  it  is  desirable  to  make  some  mrther  provision  for  the 
children  in  rural  elementary  schools  P — Yes,  and  for  that  reason  I  say 
that  no  authority  for  the  control  of  Secondary  Education  could  do  that 
except  one  extending  over  a  wide  area.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  I  contend  strongly  for  a  large  area  is  in  order  that  the  cost  of  this 
might  be  distributed  oyer  a  large  area  and  not  confined  to  a  little  one. 

8191.  (To  Mr.  Macnamcara.)  Have  you  any  observations  to  add  to  those  Covbtitutxov 
that  have  been  made  bv  Mr.  Bowden  upon  the  question  of  local  autho-  .^'  Loon, 
ritios  with  which  he  has  dealt? — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bowden  as  (%2^* 
to  the  absolute  essentiality  that  all  forms  of  education  in  each  locality  Macvamasa.) 
shall  be  under  one  control.     That  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 

whole  problem,  from  my  point  of  yiew,  having  rep;ard  to  the  desirability 
of  gramng  the  schools  and  assimilating  the  cumcula,  so  that  a  clever 
child  nuqr  pus  on  with  as  great  facility  as  possible  to  the  highest 
grade.  I  tiiink  that  unless  you  do  secure  that,  you  fail  to  secure  a 
proper  linkage  of  schools  and  a  proper  passage  for  bright  children. 
But,  having  said  that,  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Bowden  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  local  authority.  I  think  the  ad  hoc  election  is  a  most  desirable 
one,  but  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  practicable.  As  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  1  think  we  should  evolve  matters  out  of  existing  authorities 
in  this  country  rather  than  endeavour  to  introduce  some  bnmd  new 
Tnachineiy  for  the  work.  I  think  the  other  most  desirable,  bul  I  say 
again  it  is  not  practicable.  I  sa^  that  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  take  all 
the  existing  educational  authorities  and  from  those  establish  a  composite 
board  in  each  locality.  I  would  take  some  from  the  county  coonoils,  and 
some  of  course  from  the  school  boards  and  so  on,  and  above  all  things,  I 
would  ti^e  some  representatives  from  the  teachers.  I  may  say  that  I 
was  translating  the  provisions  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  a  day  or  two  ago, 
and  I  found  this  in  oonnexion  with  the  district  councils :  "  The  President 
**  of  the  teachers'  council  for  each  district  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  a 
'*  member  of  the  school  board  for  the  district.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
*'  teachers,  varying  from  four  to  ten  in  each  district,  are  chosen  by  their 
"  fellows  as  members  of  the  school  board  for  the  district.  On  the  central 
school  board,  besides  the  members  chosen  by  popular  vote,  the  following 
are  empowered  to  take  part  in  the  debates,  but  have  no  vote :  the 
president?  of  the  teachers'  councils  in  the  districts,  the  president  of  the 
*'  teachers'  council  for  the  town,  and  a  member  chosen  by  the  residents  ot 
"  the  district  school  boards."  I  think  you  have  there  a  full  indication  of 
the  need  for  the  experts  to  be  represented,  and  I  may  sav  that  it  has 
worked  out  in  this  country  in  connexion  with  elemental^  education  most 
advantageously.  In  London  we  have  had  examples  of  some  of  the  best 
men  of  uie  London  School  Board  who  have  been  practical  teachers :  Ihe 
late  Bev.  Mark  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Heller,  the  late  secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  and  several  of  the  present  members  of  the  Board : 
in  Bradford,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  probably  in  other  towns  that  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  quote  ofihand,  a  practical  expert  on  the  educational 
board,  a  sohool  board  in  this  particular  case,  has  given  most  valuable 
aasistttnce  in  endeavouring  to  formulate  a  sound  educational  policy.  The 
only  point  on  which  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Bowden  is  the  constitution  of  the 
authority. 

8192.  Will  you  give  us  an  inatance  of  how  you  would  constitute  yonr 
MithorityP^Take  the  case  of  Bristol.    I  would  have  repreaentatiTes  of 
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the  Brigtol  Town  Oonnoil ;  rapresentatives  of  the  Bristol  School  Boord ; 
reprosentatiTeB  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  endowed  and  aecondary 
schools ;  representatives  of  tbe  elementary  school  teachers ;  representatives 
of  the  secondary  teachers  and  of  the  professoriate  of  the  University 
College.  In  that  way  I  wonld  constitute  a  composite  board,  and  I  want 
to  say  this  too :  that  the  board  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  right  to 
issue  precepts  upon  the  local  rating  authority. 

8193.  {Mr,  Coolebwm.)  Even  though  not  elected  by  the  ratepayeins  P — 
There  would  be  a  considerable  proportion  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

8194.  •  In  addition  to  the  units  you  have  been  speaking  of  P — ^Yes. 

8194a.  (Chairman,)  What  is  your  objection  to  taking  the  school  board 
and  making  it  the  local  educational  authority  P — I  do  not  think  the  school 
boards  are  competent,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  deal  with  all  form.««  of 
local  education.  I  think  you  would  need  to  bring  in,  in  order  to  give 
confidence  in  their  administration,  persons  more  closely  associated  with 
secondary  and  higher  educational  work ;  and  certainly  you  would  need 
to  secure  the  presence  of  the  practical  expert.  I  am  well  -aware  that  in 
Scotland  the  burgh  school  boards  have  control  of  all  forms  of  education, 
but  the  case  is  not  parallel,  becanse  you  have  a  much  more  lengthy  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  education,  and  a  better  system  under  which  elementary, 
seeondary,  and  university  education  have  been  a  part  of  the  everyday 
rights  of  the  people. 

8195.  You  are  also  aware  that  tfaiere  exists  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  Scotland  as  to  the  working  of  the  present  system  ? — So  far  as  I  am 
aware  the  burgh  school  boards,  which  are  administering  Secondary 
Education,  are  doing  the  work  very  well ;  but  again  I  point  out  that  you 
are  not  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  people ;  you  are  not  dealing  with 
the  same  sentiment  in  favour  of  education ;  and  you  are  not  dealing  with^ 
the  same  history  in  respect  of  education  in  England  as  you  are  in' 
Scetlaud. 

8196.  %o  you  agree  with  Mr.  Bowden's  objections  to  the  cumulative 
vote  and  the  election  of  school  boards  P — ^Yes,  most  strongly. 

8197.  Do  you  accept  the  view  that  the  education  ought  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  State  in  secondary  schools  to  the  same  extent  as  that  to  which  it  is 

fkid  for  in  elementary  schools  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  considered  that  question, 
ought  to  say  that  I  think  -that  in  every -secondary  school  that  will  be 
aided  by  the  State  it  is  essential  that  a  certain  proportion  of  seats  should 
be  open  to  absolutely  free  scholars. 

8198.  But  otherwise  you  would  not  feel  that  the  State  was  bound  to 
pay  for  Secondar;^  Education?— I  think  if  you  made  the  State  pay  for 
Secondary  Education  entirely  just  now  you  would  do  a  certain  injury 
to  the  progress  of  education,  I  observe  that  where  school  boards  are  very 
anxious  to  establish  free  higher  grade  schools,  however  desirable  that 
may  be,  they  cause  a  feeling  against  the  movement,  and  when  you  come 
to  sum  it  up  it  comes  to  this,  that  they  have  by  that  endeavour  put  back 
educational  progress.  Many  of  the  ratepayers,  however  wrong  they  may 
be,  object  to  the  higher  grade  education  being  entirely  free,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  movement  is  retarded.  My  opinion  is  that  there 
should  be  in  every  school  a  certain  number  of  seats  absolutely  free. 

8199.  Do  ^ou  know  the  circumstances  of  Sheffield  P — ^Do  you  mean  in 
eonnexion  with  the  higher  grade  schools  P 

8200.  In  connexion  with  the  action  of  the  school  board  with  regard  to 
its  support  for  Secondary  Education  P — "No,  I  do  not.  {Mr,  Bovfden,)  1 
am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  school  boards  in  the  country  that  hav« 
wished  absolutely  to  establish  free  higher  grade  schools.  Personally  I^o 
not  know  of  any  one  case.  I  know  very  well  that  the  action  of  the  Educa^ 
tion  Department  has  restricted  the  amount  of  fees  that  they  have  wished 
to  charge  in  one  case  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  and  that  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  friction  in  the  locality,  because  the  parents  were  not  allowed 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  eost,  and  the  whole  of  the  oost  was  allowed  to  comft 
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xman  the  ratepft/ers.  Take  Ipswich,  where  the  board  were  allowed  to 
onarge  a  penny  fee  when  they  wished  to  charge  the  highest  fee  allowed  by 
the  Code  of  Begnlations  in  the  Education  Act,  1890. 

8201.  {To  Mr.  Bowden.)  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  conati-     a  ^th^^ 
tntion  and  powers  of  a  oentral  educational  authority  ? — We  have  so  many  (me.  BoifDxir.) 
oentnJ  authoritiee  controlling  education  at  present  that  I  think  it  would 

be  extremely  desirable  if  the  powers  of  those  rarious  authorities  were  amal- 
gamated. We  have  the  Education  Department ;  we  have  the  educational 
side  of  the  Charity  Conunission ;  and  we  have  the  Science  and  Art  Depart* 
ment.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  act  very  largely  independently  of 
each  other.  Neither  of  the  two  latter  is  responsible  to  Parliamentr  in  the 
vray  in  which  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  that  there  should  be  a 
central  authority  having  absolute  control  of  education  of  all  kinds  and 
responsible  to  Parliament.  I  therefore  think  that  there  should  be  a 
Ministry  of  Education  established,  and  that  this  Ministry  should  be 
assisted  by  a  council  which  should  be  at  least  an  advisory  council,  if 
nothing  else. 

8202.  How  would  you  oompose  that  council? — >I  should  say  that  the 
bic^^hest  officials  of  the  Education  Department,  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  highest  officials  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission should  join  together,  and  their  head  should  be  the  Minister  of 
Education,  and  he  should  be  responsible  for  educational  work  throughout 
the  country. 

8203.  Would  you  keep  up  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  a  distinct 
thing  at  all  P — 1  do  not  think  thore  is  any  necessity  for  keeping  it  up  at 

all.     It  would  be  only  a  branch  of  the  work  under  the  control  of  the        ,,.r.  ..,'> 
Minister  of  Education.    At  present  it  is  practically  an   irresponsible      .  ^^ux^^ 
branch. 

8204.  Would  this  council  consist  of  any  persons  besides  these  officials  P 
—-Yes,  l^itee  officials  should  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  council. 

8205.  How  would  the  coxmcil  be  composed  ? — It  would  be  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  various  universities,  and  of  the  various  educa- 
tional bodies  tlu^ughont  the  country,  and  representatives  of  the  -  local 
authorities. 

8206.  How  large  a  body  are  you  contemplating  by  your  advisory 
oooncil  P — An  advisory  council  of  any  size  from  50  to  100,  that  would  meet 
twice  a  year  onlv  ;  or  50  for  a  maximum.  It  should  represent  the  various 
universities.  I  have  not  here  the  Bill  for  Registration  that  was  brought 
in  by  Mr.  A  eland  in  1891,  and  I  do  not  exactly  remember  the  numbers, 
but  that  would  be  a  council  similar  to  what  I  should  wish  for  the  purpose 
of  an  advisory  council,  with  the  addition  of  representatives  of  the  local 
authorities. 

8207.  How  large  do  you  think  the  whole  council  should  be.  You  say 
50  plus  the  representatives  of  local  authorities  F-^There  are  28  x)ersonB 
mentioned  in  the  Teachers  Beflristration  Bill,  with  this  addition,  **  represen- 
"  tati?es  of  other  bodies  may  oe  admitted  by  the  council."  That,  when  we 
think  of  the  enlarged  powers  that  I  should  give  to  the  council,  and  the 
ffikot  thai  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Charity  Commission 
would  be  added,  and  the  representatives  of  the  local  authorities  would  be 
added,  would  bruig  up  the  council  to  about  50. 

.  S206.  Then  the  nnmber  of  50  would  include  the  representatives  of  the 
local  authorities  P — It  woxdd  iaidode  -  the  representatives  of  the  local 
uuthorities. 

•    8209.  You  have  not  thought  how  you  would  represent  those  local 

-aiitibiorities,  have  you  P — ^It  would  just  depend  upon  the  number  to  be 

tffipointed. 

'• '^10.  By  local  authorities  I  presume  you  mean  the  local  authorities 

whom  ypu  have  been  sketching  out  for  us  already.    They  Would  be  ver^ 

Hftdnerons  all  over  England,  would  thev  not  P — ^We  have  not  yet -decided 

how  many  local  authorities  l^ere  are  to  be. 

"-'Mil.  But  they  would  be  at  least  as  numerous  as,  and  probably  more 
mmierons,  than  counties,  and  also  there  would  be  the  borough  authoritiee^P 
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— ^Yon  might  give  to  them  a  repFeaentation  similar  to  the  reprodentation 
yoa  give  to  the  universitieB ;  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten,  according  to  the 
number  of  local  authorities. 

8212.  And  this  body  would  only  meet  twice  a  year,  and  when  it  met  I 
suppose  it  would  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  assembly  for  discussion  than 
a  body  to  take  any  action  P — The  absolutely  administrative  work  would 
depend  upon  the  Minister  of  Education,  bat  I  think  we  should  find  that 
this  parliament  of  education,  practically  meeting  for,  say,  a  week  at  a 
time  twice  a  year,  would  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  impress  upon  the 
Minister  the  necessity  of  giving  effect  to  the  views  of  the  parliament  so 
far  as  schemes  and  other  things  are  concerned. 

8218.  Do  you  think  that  schemes  and  such  things  could  be  well  dis- 
cussed in  so  large  a  body  meeting  Tery  rarely  P — It  would  be  advisory 
raUier  than  anything  else.  You  must  give  a  large  amount  of  authority 
to  the  local  people.  They  know  the  wants  of  the  localities  better  than 
any  central  authority  can,  and  I  should  not  ask  that  the  powers  of  the 
new  central  authority  should  be  at  all  comparable  to  the  powers  that 
it  has  over  primary  education  at  the  present  time.  For  instance,  it 
should  not  restrict  the  local  authority  as  to  the  amount  of  fees  that  they 
should  charge  for  certain  schools,  and  it  should  not  restrict  the  local 
authority  as  to  the  class  of  schools  that  should  be  established.  They 
themselves  would  know  better  than  the  central  authority  what  was  good 
for  the  locality,  and  the  new  local  authority,  being  a  very  large  one,  wordd 
not  be  subject  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  ratepayers,  as  school  boards 
are  at  the  present  time. 

Oans^L  8214.  (To  Mr.  Macnamara.)  How  far  do  you  agree  with  the  plan  of  the 

IVTKOBiTT.  central  authority  which  Mr.  Bowden  has  sketched  out  P — I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  want  one  quite  so  biff  as  all  that.  I  want  it  more  as  an 
administrative  body — ^practically  administrative.  In  the  first  place  I 
would  amalgamate  the  three  departments,  the  Education  Department, 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  Charity  Commissioners ;  and 
again  I  would  add  educational  experts.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  add 
any  representative  of  the  local  authority.  They  will  be  represented,  of 
course,  indirectly  by  the  representation  they  will  send  to  Parliament 
which  will  determine  in  the  long  run  the  character  of  the  three  depart- 
ments we  propose  to  amalgamate,  and  they  would  be  able  then  to  conduct 
the  ordinary  administration  work  for  the  whole  of  education,  after  the 
manner  of  (although  in  a  different  manner  from)  the  way  in  which  it 
is  conducted  by  the  Committee  of  Council.  I  may  say  that  I  consider 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  is  one  of  the  most  preposterous 
institutions  in  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  composed  at  the  present 
moment  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord  President  and  the  Yice-President 
of  the  Council,  the  Secretary  for  War,  for  the  Colonies,  and  for  the  Home 
Department,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and,  I  believe,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Ihcchequer.  Those  gentlemen  constitute  the  Educational  Council 
of  the  country.  I  conceive  them  to  be  a  most  ridiculous  institution. 
(Mr.  Bowden.)  I  should  like  to  point  out,  too,  that  the  council  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  its  servants  for  the  advice  that  it  gets  as  to  what  shall  be 
carried  out  in  the  countrjr ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  it  requires  anything, with 
respect  to  the  examination  or  inspection  of  schools  it  ^pes  to  its  own 
inspectors  for  that  purpose.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  at  all 
the  wishes  of  those  who  know  the  practical  side  of  the  work  of  education, 
and  for  that  reason  I  should  not  be  content  with  any  central  authority 
which  did  not  include  a  large  proportion  of  representatives  of  those  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  at  the  present  time.  And, 
as  the  local  authorities  would  come  under  the  control  of  the  central 
authority,  in  some  respects,  I  think,  they  would  have  just  as  much  riffht 
to  representation  on  that  body  as  would  the  teachers  who  are  actuuly 
engaged  in  teaching. 

8215.  {To  Mr,  Mamamara.)  I  understand  vour  view  to  be  that  there 
ought  to  be  added  to  this  council  a  number  of  experts  P — ^Yes. 

8216.  You  mean  by  experts  persons  elected  by  the  educational  profes- 
sion P — ^Yes. 
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8217.  How  would  you  do  that  ?  "Would  you  give  the  whole  body  of 
registered  teachers  a  certain  number  of  representatives  P— I  think  the 
register  would  present  a  very  fair  franchise  for  you  to  work  on.  Tliat 
would  be  a  very  fair  constituency. 

8218.  Would  you  give  any  representation  to  the  universities  P — ^Yes. 

8219.  And  to  university  colleges  P — ^Together  with  the  universities,  yes* 

8220.  Would  you  have  any  Crown  nominees? — ^That  is  a  question  I 
should  like  very  carefully  to  consider.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  answer 
that  offhand. 

8221.  What  you  chiefly  desire  is  to  see  representatives  of  the  educa- 
tional profession  P-*No,  not  chieflv ;  I  want  to  see  representatives  of  the 
present  three  departments  as  well,  of  course. 

8*222.  You  wish  them  to  be  members  of  the  council  as  weU  as  adminis- 
trators ? — ^Yes.  (Mr.  Bowden.)  The  reason  I  wish  that  this  oouncil  shall 
be  rather  an  advisory  council  than  an  administrative  bodv,  is  the  fact 
that  the  person  who  would  be  at  the  head  of  this  council,  that  is,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  might,  in  his  own  individual  opinion,  come  in  con- 
flict with  the  opinioa  of  the  council,  and  he  would  have  to  speak  for  the 
council  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  something  that  he  did  not  agpree 
with. 

8223.  You  mean,  in  other  words,  that  he  could  not  be  responsible  to 
two  masters :  he  could  not  be  resjponsible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
every  Minister  is,  necessarily,  on  the  scheme  of  our  constitution,  and  also 
to  his  council  P — That  is  so. 

8224.  (To  Mr,  Macnamara.)  What  powers  would  you  ffive  to^  this 
council ;  would  you  make  it  a  purely  advisory  body,  or  would  you  give  it 
guon-administrative  functions  P — I  would  give  it  the  administrative 
functions  now  possessed  by  the  three  departments. 

8225.  Then  are  you  not  contemplsting  a  much  smaller  body.  If  you 
would  give  it  such  administrative  functions  you  must  contemplate  a 
smaller  body  than  50  P — ^Yes  ;  1  started  with  that. 

8226.  About  bow  laree  would  you  like  to  have  it  P — I  could  not  say  ofi*- 
hand ;  probably  about  25  to  30  persons  would  be  quite  large  enough. 

8227.  Suppose,  then,  a  council  of  25.  You  would  require  the  consent 
of  this  council  to  a  certain  number  of  administrative  acts  in  the  sphere 
of  education  P — ^To  the  extent  that  you  require  the  consent  of  the  present 
three  departments. 

8228.  What  you  describe  as  the  present  three  departments  (or  at  least 
two  of  them)  are  now  nothing  but  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council.  It 
is  only  the  Vice-President  of  uie  Council  under  those  names.    You  would 

'  not  substitute  this  proposed  council  of  yours  for  the  present  Vice- 
President,  would  you  P — No,  I  would  make  this  council  take  the  place 
of  the  present  department  and  complete  it  entirely. 

8229.  I  do  not  quite  understand  whether  you  mean  to  convey  that  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  now,  who  does  so  many  things  by  a  stroke 
of  his  pen,  would  require  in  future  to  have  a  vote  of  this  council  of  25 
before  be  could  do  those  things  P — ^No.  My  council  would  be  administra- 
tive and  advisory,  to  the  extent  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is 
to  day,  for  instance,  and  it  muFt  be  so  necessarily  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  parliamentary  powers. 

8230.  It  would  be  a  bodv  whom  the  Vice-President  would  consult,  but 
hy  whoso  opinions  he  would  not  be  bound  P — Yes.  (Mr.  Bowden.)  In  that 
case  Mr.  Macnamara  and  I  agree.  I  think  the  Minister  of  Education 
should  not  be  actually  bound  by  the  votes.  (Mr.  Macnamara.)  As  far  as 
I  can  see  all  I  differ  from  is  this :  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  bringing  up 
repaesentatives  of  the  local  authorities. 

8231.  Also  you  differ  as  regards  your  ideas  of  numbers  p— Yes. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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TWENTY-FIRST    DAT. 


At  WestminBter  Hall,  Tuesday,  July  10th,  1894. 


PBE8ENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Ohaih. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.O.B.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwabd  Lyttelton^  M.A. 

Sir  Henbt  E.  Roscoe,  D.G.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  op  Manchesteb,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Faibbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Henrt  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockbubn. 

Mr.  Charles  Fekwigk,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.So. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  S^oretary. 


D.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  and  John  Bidoood,  Esq.,  B.Sc,  called  in 

and  examined. 

8232.  (Mr,  Hohhotue  to  Dr.  Forsyth,)  Yon  and  Mr.  Bidgood  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  the  Headmasters  of  Higher  G-rade  and 
Organised  Science  Schools  P — ^Yes. 

8233.  You,  I  believe,  are  Principal  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  in 
Leeds  ? — Yes. 

8234.  And  the  President  of  the  Association  P — Yes. 

8235.  (To  Mr,  Bidgood.)  You,  I  think,  are  the  headmaster  of  the  Gates* 
head  Higher  Grade  School  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  P — ^Yes. 

8236.  Perhaps  you  would  slate,  in  the  first  place,  the  constitution  of 
your  Association,  the  number  of  schools  of  wnich  it  is  composed,  and 
their  character  P — There  are  about  45  members  of  the  Association.  We 
comprise  the  headmasters  of  certainly  all  the  most  important  of  the 
higher  grade  schools  in  England  and  Wales  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones. 
We  have,  in  addition,  a  few  members  from  Scotland,  and  we  also  have  a 
few  members  whu  are  headmasters  of  technical  schools.  The  main  body 
of  our  members  are  headmasters  of  English  higher  grade  schools. 

8237.  What  is  the  number  of  your  members  P — 1  cannot  say  exactly, 
but  about  45.    It  is  under  50,  certainly. 

8238.  And  the  schools  represented  are  higher  grade  elementary 
schools  and  some  secondary  schools  P — (Dr,  Forsyth.)  We  do  not  know 
the  distinction  between  higher  grade  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

8239.  I  mean  some  schools  that  are  under  school  boards  and  some 
schools  that  are  not  P-^Oert»mly.  We  could  send  vou  a  complete  report 
of  last  year's  meeting,  giving  you  a  list  of  all  the  scnools  that  are  attached 
to  our  Association. 
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8240.  I  xmderatand  that  yon  hare  drawn  up,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Corn* 
mission,  a  list  of  the  schools  that  you  represent  ? — ^Not  all  of  them.  All 
haye  not  sent  os  in  returns. 

8241.  Then  these  are  merely  specimens  P — ^We  sent  out  circulars  after 
we  receiyed  the  intimation  that  we  were  to  be  called  before  you.  These 
circulars  were  filled  up  by  yarious  teachers,  but  some  were  not  filled  up, 
and  so  our  list  is  not  as  full  as  we  should  haye  liked  to  present  to  the 
Commission. 

8242.  I  suppose  we  may  take  jour  list  as  fairly  representatiye  of  the 
different  types  of  schools? — You  may. 

8243.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  the  condition  or  the  character  of  these  UiaHSB  Gkadm 
higher  grade  schools  and  their  aims? — The  first  aim  of  the  higher  grade  SCTooLs'^^^ms 
school  is  to  carry  on  education  beyond  that  which  is  understood  as  merely  Cbajblact'bm,  avs 
elementary.    Most  schools  in  England  carry  on  the  children  to,  say,  the  <^m8. 
Sixth  Standard— seldom  higher — ^and  a  higher  grade  school  is  to  carry 

them  further  forward,  in  some  cases  this  carrying  forward  may  be  only 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  in  some  cases  it  extends  to  four  years  or  hye.  The 
second  aim  of  the  higher  grade  schools  is  to  make  this  education  as  well 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  such  children  as  they  possibly  can,  I  mean  fitted 
for  their  future  occupation. 

8244.  A.t  what  age  do  the  children  enter  these  higher  grade  schools  P — 
In  some  schools  they  enter  after  passing  the  Sixth  Standard,  in  some  in 
the  FourLh,  and  in  some  schools  uke  mine  in  Leeds  there  are  children 
from  the  yery  earliest  standards. 

8245.  Then  you  take  them  from  the  Fourth  Standard  onwards? — Yes; 
under  the  Education  Department  up  to  and  including  the  Seyenth. 
Standard,  snd  then  seyeral  years  beyond  that. 

8246.  And  to  what  age  do  you  continue  them  ? — Up  to  16  or  17  years  of 
age.    It  yaries  in  some  schools. 

8247.  I  suppose  the  schools  differ  yery  much  in  difierent  towns  P — ^Yery 
much,  according  to  different  circumstances ;  according  to  the  length  of 
the  curriculum  and  according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality. 

8248.  In  some  schools  the  pupils  are  taught  partly  under  the  Code  of 
the  Education  Department,  and  partly  beyond  the  standards? — ^That 
is  so. 

8249.  Of  course  when  you  get  beyond  the  standards  you  come  onder 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  r — That  is  the  only  Goyernment 
Department  that  recognises  us. 

8250.  And  do  pupils  join  these  schools  at  all  ages  ? — At  all  ages  and 
all  stages. 

8251.  You  consider  that  one  of  the  great  merits  of  your  schools  is  that 
there  is  a  continuation  of  education  without  any  break  ? — ^Yes,  without 
any  breach  or  continuity. 

8252.  Do  all  your  pupils  come  from  elementary  schools  P — ^Not  all.  A 
good  number,  of  gins  particularly,  come  from  priyate  schools.  I  mean 
by  that,  not  priyate  schools  such  as  high  schools  for  girls,  but  private 
schools  that  are  largely  existent  in  many  English  towns ;  schools  that 
are  started  in  priyate  houses  without  any  trained  teachers. 

8253.  Cheap  schools  P — ^They  are  not  cheap  as  compared  with  higher 
grade  schools. 

8254.  But  cheap  as  compared  with  high  schools? — ^Yes,  they  are 
cheaper  than  high  schools. 

8255*  At  what  age  do  these  children  enter  P — ^Unfortunately  they  come 
to  us  too  late  to  do  yeiy  much  good.  They  come  to  us  at  18, 14,  and  15, 
not  haying  had  any  thorough  training  before,  and  we  haye  yery  great 
diffioultieB  with  such  girls. 

8256.  You  would  prefer  to  haye  them,  I  suppose,  at  10  or  11  P-^Or 
eyen  earlier ;  or  not  at  all  from  such  priyate  schools. 
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8257.  There  are  other  Bchools,  are  there  not,  which  only  admit  papilB 
-when  thej  have  reached  the  Seventh  Standard  P — That  is  bo. 

8258.  And  there  the  schools  become  purelj  continuation  schools  P— 
That  is  so. 

8259.  A  sort  of  head  to  the  elementary  schools  P — That  is  so. 

8260.  Which  of  these  systems  do  yon  think  the  best  P — I  like  the  other 
system.  I  like  the  system  in  which  I  have  children  below  the  Seventh 
Standard,  in  which  I  can  arrange  the  foundations  of  higher  education 
lower  down  than  the  Seventh  Standard.  I  would  prefer  that  children 
should  come  to  me  at  Standards  IV.  and  Y,,  in  which  cases  the  beginnings 
of  higher  education  can  be  laid  down  and  carried  on  into  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Standards,  with  the  notion  of  a  continuance  of  three  or  four 
years  beyond  that  stage. 

8261.  You  would  prefer  to  have  the  children  in  your  schools  under 
your  supervision  for  three  or  four  years  at  least? — I  should  prefer  them 
for  more  than  three  or  four  years.  I  should  like  them  for  six  or  seven 
years  at  least. 

8262.  From  the  age  of  10  to  the  age  of  16  P— I  have  them  at  present 
from  even  younger  than  that  age  to  about  17. 

8263.  Do  you  know  why  certain,  towns  have  adopted  the  other  svstem  P 
— In  many  towns  education  in  the  higher  grade  schools  is  free,  ana  there- 
fore the  school  boards  have  confined  all  the  elementary  education  to  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools  up  to  and  including  the  Sixth  Standard,  and 
after  that  the  children  are  sent  to  these  schools,  which  become  higher 
schools  than  the  Sixth  Standard.  That  is  one  kind  of  arrangement,  and 
is  common  in  Birmingham.  Then  in  other  places  the  board  have  made 
the  arrangement  of  only  admitting  pupils  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Standards,  and  all  elementary  education  below  that  is  given  in  the  ordinary 
schools. 

8264.  There  are  some  schools  which  are  organised  science  schools  only, 
and  have  no  pupils  in  the  standards  P — A  few.  (Mr.  Bidgood.)  They  are 
not  under  school  boards. 

8265.  (To  Dr.  Forsyth.)  In  Newcastle  there  is  a  preparatory  school 
leading  up  to  the  organised  science  school  P — Yes.  Its  circumstances 
are  peculiar,  but  it  fulfils  the  same  condition  as  an  elementary  school 
preparing  for  the  same  standards. 

8266.  Does  that  school  receive  aid  from  the  Education  Department  P — 
No,  it  has  another  elementary  school  in  connexion  with  it,  bnt  that 
preparatory  school  has  nothing. 

8267.  How  is  the  preparatory  school  carried  on  P — ^I  think  with  larger 
fees.    There  are  sufficient  fees  to  carry  it  on. 

8268.  Is  the  organised  science  school  in  Newcastle  a  paying  school  P — 
Yes,  of  course  that  Newcastle  school  is  not  a  board  school. 

OsoAiriBEi)         8269.  In  this  organised  science  school  with  what  aim  is  science  taught  ? 

ScxxKCB        — ^With  two  aims:  culture  and  training.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  first 

vSctn^SaaiT'  *®  ^^^ often  subordinated ;  the  second  being  considered  very  much  more 

LATioHi.    '  important  in  most  districts  with  a  view  of  training  boys  and  girls  for 

future  usefulness  in  life. 

8270.  There  is  an  educational  aim  P — Yes. 

8271.  And  there  is  also  a  practical  aim  P — ^Yes. 

8272.  To  fit  children  for  their  special  occupations  P — For  their  special 
occupations  of  the  district. 

8273.  Do  you  think  that  in  many  of  these  schools  the  educational  aim 
is  subordinated  to  the  practical  aim  P — No,  not  in  the  good  schools. 

8274.  As  a  rule  the  educational  aim  is  kept  in  view  P— As  the  first 
.aim. 

8275.  There  is  also  literary  instruction  given  in  these  schools  P — ^Yes. 
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8276.  Bo  yoa  think  the  literary  instruction  is  sacrificed  to  any  extent 
to  the  scientific  instmction  ? — l^ot  now.  There  used  to  he  at  first — three 
or  four  years  ago — very  stringent  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  that  prevented  us  from  giving  such  an  amount  of 
literary  instruction  as  one  would  like,  unless  with  a  strcng  board  who 
insisted  that  literary  subjects  should  have  theirfull  place.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  relaxing  of  these  rules  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  last  week  we  received  a  special  time -table  form  in  which  the  number 
of  hours  to  be  given  to  science  instruction  was  still  further  reduced,  and 
in  which  also  there  was  a  specific  statement  that  literary  subjects  were 
to  have  such  a  place  as  would  be  demanded  for  a  good,  sound  general 
education. 

8277.  Thtt  is  a  new  set  of  regulations  P — It  is  the  same  regulation  as 
usual,  but  it  is  still  further  relaxed. 

8278.  Would  yon  tell  us  what  the  necessary  number  of  hours  in  science 
used  to  be  P — Three  hours  per  day  per  week  of  five  days,  making  15  hours 
a  week. 

8279.  What  is  it  now  ? — The  relaxation  gives  us  13  as  a  minimum. 

8280.  And  you  think  that  change  will  have  veiy  material  results  in 
enabling  yoa  to  develop  the  literary  side  more  P — x  es,  and  particularly 
so  with  girls. 

8281.  Those  regulations  apply  equally  to  girls  and  boys  ? — Yes. 

8282.  And  I  suppose  the  objections  taken  to  the  system  were  greater  in 
the  case  of  girls? — Yes,  they  were. 

8283.  Science  not  being  considered  so  necessary  for  girls  ? — Yes,  and 
girls  as  a  rule  not  being  such  good  science  students.  As  a  rule  one  cannot 
give  as  many  science  subjects  to  girls.  I  would  deprecate  the  giving  of  as 
jnany  science  subjects  to  girls  as  to  boys. 

8284.  You  want  to  devote  more  time  in  their  case  to  the  domestic  arts  P 
— Yes,  and  literary  too. 

8285.  What  was  the  date  at  which  these  regulatioas  wore  changed  ? — ^It 
was  about  a  week  ago. 

8286.  {Mr.  Cochbiim.)  Quite  recently  ;  at  any  rate  within  the  last  week 
or  two  P — Yes.  It  is  not  more  than  10  days,  certainly,  since  I  got  that  paper. 
That  is  a  paper  that  we  fill  up  every  year,  giving  an  account  of  the  time 
table,  not  only  of  the  whole  of  the  organised  science  school,  but  of  each  class. 
Each  class  of  the  organised  science  school  has  a  full  time  table  of  every 
hour  and  every  half-hour.  That  is  sent  up  to  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment every  year,  and  the  present  one  has  been  modified  to  this  extent  in  the 
instruction,  and  will  be  sent  up  by  us  very  likely  in  the  course  of  another 
week  or  so. 

8287.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  Do  I  understand  you  that  this  relaxation  is 
general  for  all  the  organised  science  schools  J* — Yes. 

8288.  And  it  is  made  under  new  regulations  of  the  Science'  and  Art 
Department  ? — Yes. 

8289.  {Mr.  Cockhurn.)  And  will  form  part  of  their  new  directory  when  it 
comes  out,  I  suppose  P — ^Yes,  that  is  certain  to  be  so.  Our  Association  has 
^pressed  this  for  some  time. 

8290.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  Your  Association  generally  are  satisfied  with  the 
new  regulations,  are  they  ? — I  cannot  say  that  of  any  scheme.  We  have 
not  Tsached  an  ideal  system  of  education  yet. 

8291.  But  still  you  regard  it  as  a  good  step  in  the  right  direction  P — 
Certainly,  I  regardit  as  a  good  step  in  the  right  direction. 

8292.  I  suppose  yon  probably  have  not  had  enough  experience  yet  as  to 
how  it  works,  to  say  whether  it  is  desirable  to  go  furthei-  at  present  ? — 
We  shall  certainly  go  further. 

8293.  You  desire  to  go  further  ? — Yes. 

E     87760.  N 
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8294.  Perhaps  yon  would  state  the  views  of  the  Association  on  this 
Rubjeot  P — The  views  of  the  Association  would  be  very  much  like  this. 
We  should  like  power  to  draw  up  and  submit  to  our  board  of  management 
a  time  table  which  would  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  locality  for  education, 
and  after  that  to  Eubmit  it  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for 
approval.  We  should  like  that  to  be  sufficient,  and  that  if  there  is  any 
question  of  doubt  regarding  it,  the  newly -appointed  inspectors  might 
Investigate  it,  but  that  our  educational  reasons  should  be  accepted.  Eor 
instance,  I  could  give  you  examples  like  this.  I  might  have  in  one 
year's  course  of  study  five  classes.  Those  classes  cannot  possibly  all  be 
alike,  and  those  classes  need  not  necessarily  take  the  same  amount  of 
science,  or  the  same  amount  of  any  kind  of  instruction.  As  the  head- 
master of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  my  boariJL,  I  think  I 
should  be  allowed  to  draw  up  a  time  table  suitable  to  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  every  one  of  my  classes. 

8295.  Do  you  mean  that  you  and  your  board,  acting  together,  should 
have  perfect  freedom  to  say  how  much  time  should  be  given  to  each 
subject  without  interference  by  the  Department  P — ^No,  I  would  not  go 
that  length,  because  we  have  a  great  central  authority,  a  governing 
authority,  and  they  would  draw  up  c^ain  educational  lines  on  which  to 
go.  We  would  act  along  those  educational  lines,  but  we  should  like  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom  within  those  general  lines.  I  do  not  think 
we  would  ask  for  complete  license,  but  we  should  ask  for  a  certain  amount 
of  liberty  within  the  general  educational  lines. 

8296.  I  suppose  your  view  would  be,  that  you  should  not  be  bound 
down  in  the  first  instance  by  any  exact  regalations  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  ?— Not  a  rigid  regulation. 

8297.  But  that  you  should  submit  your  own  views  as  to  the  curriculum 
to  the  Department  P — ^Yes. 

8298.  And  that  they  should  have  a  general  power  of  approval,  or  of 
requiring  modifications  P — Yes. 

8299.  Then  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  alteration  in  the 
action  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  grants  and  examinations  P — Yes, 

In  tbe  nrst  place,  our  Association  has  very  strongly  approached 
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the  Department  with  regwl  to  hav^ing  day  examiaations. 

8300.  Instead  of  evening  examinations  ? — Yes.  Of  course  the  Science 
and  Art  system  was  got  up  for  adult  pupils.  We  would  not  as  educa« 
tionalists  desire  in  any  way  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  education 
of  the  gi*own-up  population,  but  I  do  think  that  to  bring  up  500  or  600 
pupils  from  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  10  o'clock  or  half-past  10  is 
neither  good  for  them  nor  for  the  teachers. 

8301.  You  think  it  is  not  good  educationally,  and  not  good  for  other 
reasons  P — It  is  neither  good  educationally  nor  physically.  In  the  second 
place,  Ithink  there  is  too  much  examination  of  children  of  tender  years.*] 

8302.  All  your  children  have  to  be  examined  P — All  children  have  to  be 
examined  in  every  subject  ;  therefore  some  children  may  actually  do  five 
or  six  or  seven  examinations. 

8303.  In  the  year  P — Yes,  and  always  in  one  month.  The  examinations 
are  all  within  the  month  of  May. 

8304*  You  find  that  is  too  great  a  strain  P — It  is  too  great  a  strain, 
particularly  on  girls.  We  have  been  deeply  indebted  to  the  loyalty  of 
boys  and  girls  in  turning  out  to  these  examinations,  and  we  have  been 
deeply  indebted  to  the  parents. 

8305.  What  alteration  would  you  saggestP — De^  examination  and 
inspection.  There  have  been  12  new  inspectors  appomted  by  the  Science 
ana  Art  Department.  Some  of  them  have  visitea  our  schools,  and  we 
have  pressed  upon  them  that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  need  not  necessarily 
be  examination,  but  that  it  might  be  done  by  the  Education  Department 
by  sample  inspection  or  skilled  inspection.    A  skilled  inspector  by  a  visit 
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would  find  oat  the  methods  of  instraction  used  and  estimate  the  ralne  of 
the  education  given  quite  as  well  as  by  haying  hundreds  of  papers  written 
and  sent  to  some  examiner  who  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  school. 

8306.  You  think  the  grant  shoald  as  far  as  possible  be  given  to  the 
schools  ? — ^I  should  like  a  capitation  grant.  We  have  a  capitation  grant 
already. 

8307.  Without  individual  examination  P — ^We  have  II.  a  head  for  every 
pupil  who  attends  250  times  a  year  and  who  has  passed  in  one  of  the 
science  Bubjeots.  We  should  like,  as  an  Association,  that  capitation  grant 
to  be  very  much  increased  and  the  system  made  less  dependent  upon 
payment  by  results. 

8303.  But  you  would  admit  that  there  must  be  examinations  of  the 
older  pupils  ? — ^I  would  admit  a  limited  amount  of  examination  even  of 
youn^r  pupils.  I  could  imagine  perfectly  well  a  case  like  this:  an 
exammer  would  oome  and  examine  the  class,  and  he  might  feel  that 
somehow  or  other  his  examination  did  not  satisfy  him.  I  would  not 
hesitate  for  one  momsnt  to  allow  him  to  examine  in  writing  if  need  be  to 
satisfy  himself. 

8309.  Then  your  view  woald  be  thai  the  grants  shoald  as  far  as  possible 
be  based  on  inspection  and  oral  examination,  with  written  examination  as 
supplementary  where  it  was  necessary  P — Yes. 

8310.  That  is  where  it  was  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  P — 
Yes  ;  or  even  in  my  opinion  as  the  headmaster.  For  instance,  I  might 
have  a  class  that  was  rather  dull  in  responding  to  an  oral  examination, 
and  I  would  claim  the  liberty  of  saying,  **  Well,  this  class  might  do 
**  better  on  a  written  examination  than  on  an  oral  examination."  I 
should  like  to  have  the  same  claim  as  the  inspector. 

8311.  You  would  like  the  headmaster  to  have  a  right  to  claim  a  written 
eocamination  in  some  cases  P — Yes. 

8312.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  this  point  as  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Department  P — No ;  and  particularly  so  in  view  of  this  relaxation. 
They  have  before  listened  to  many  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  and 
manv  alterations  that  have  been  suggested  f^om  individual  schools,  and  I 
think  therefore,  that,  considering  this  relaxation,  and  what  privileges 
have  been  granted  to  us  previously,  we  will  not  suggest  anything  in  the 
meantime  until  we  have  tried  the  new  regulation  for  a  year. 

8813.  Perhaps  you  would  state  what  the  principal  examinations  are  for  ■„    Othsr 
which  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grade  schools  are  prepared,  other  than  vob  which^^ 
thoae  of  the  Department  P— ^e  do  not   prepare  pupils  in  any  sense  as  Pupils  aeb 
coaching  pupils.     We  do  not  prepare  pupils  for  examination  in  that  '«wamd. 
sense. 

8814.  You  do  not  cram  them  specially  for  examinations  P — No ;  but  as 
stated  in  the  sunmiary,  these  are  examinations  that  our  system  of  educa- 
tion leads  up  to.  We  fill  the  blank  between  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  university.  Our  system  of  education  leads  up  to  such  examinations 
as  are  required  for  professions.  The  le^l,  medical,  pharmaceutical, 
dental,  veterinary,  and  all  such  examinations  are  taken  by  boys  who  go 
off  at  various  stages  in  otir  course.  Our  higher  examinations  we  regard 
as  fitting  for  the  universities. 

8315.  Will  you  state  shortly  the  principal  examinations  for  which  your 
pupils  go  up  P — Such  professional  examinations  as  the  medical,  pharma« 
oeutical,  legal,  veterinary,  the  local  examinations  of  Oxford  and  Gam- 
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8316.  I  suppose  only  a  small  proportion  of  your  pupils  go  up  to  the 
university  examinations  P — ^The  classes  are  taught  as  a  whole.  With 
regard  to  going  up  to  the  university  examinations,  children  may  not  go 
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who  are  going  into  commercial  life,  or  children  may  not  go  on  account 
of  poverty,  because  they  cannot  pay  the  examination  fees,  but  they  receive 
the  instruction  all  the  same.  In  every  class  there  are  always  pupils  o£ 
that  description.  Some  take  the  examinations  and  some  do  not,  but  they 
have  all  received  instruction  equal  to  it. 

8317.  You  are  now  speaking  of  your  own  school  at  Leeds  P — ^Yes,  and 
that  is  true  of  many  other  schools. 

8318.  There  are  a  larse  number  of  higher  grade  schools  that  give 
pupils  an  education  quali^ing  them  for  the  London  matriculation  exami* 
nation  P — ^Yes. 

8319.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  of  the  number  of  schools  reaching 
this  standard  or  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  reach  this  standard  P — In 
the  list  there  are  10  schools  preparing  for  the  London  matriculation  and  a 
larger  number  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  locals. 

8320.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  in  the  statistics  which  you  have  put 
before  the  Commission  these  numbers  are  given  P — Yee. 

8321 .  Can  you  supplement  the  list  by  the  number  of  scholars  going  in 
for  the  individual  examinations  and  the  number  who  pass  the  matricula- 
tion examinations.  Could  you  give  us  the  figures  for  your  own  school  P — 
Yes,  my  school  is  but  new,  of  course.  Some  schools  are  older  than  mine. 
I  have  six  waiting  in  expectancy  just  now.  Last  year  two  passed,  the 
year  before  three  passed,  and  the  year  before  that  two  passed. 

8322.  How  many  have  you  at  your  school  P — In  my  highest  class  I  have 
from  14  to  15  pupils.    That  is  in  my  highest  division. 

8323.  (Mr.  Cochbum.)  That  is  for  the  matriculation  P—Yes.  They  all 
do  the  work  for  the  matriculation,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  go  up  for 
it,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  {Mr,  Bidgood.)  Some  of  us  do  not  work 
up  for  the  matriculation  for  many  reasons.  For  example,  I  have  never 
done  anything  of  that  kind.  We  have  a  local  university  college  which 
absorbs  all  our  best  pupils,  and  we  are  very  anxious  to  be  regained  as  a 
school  which  leads  up  to  the  University  College.  (Dr,  Forsyth.)  The 
pupils  that  we  prepare  for  the  London  matriculation  may  not  go  on  to  a 
London  University  degree,  but  may  go  on  to  Victoria  University  and  take 
their  degrees  there. 

8324'.  {Mr.  Hobhouse,)  Do  you  find  any  difficulties  that  affect  your  school 
arise  with  regard  to  the  great  variety  of  those  examinations  P— No.  As 
I  said  at  the  beginning,  we  do  not  coach  for  examinations. 

8325.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  your  own  school  ? — Of  all  the  schools. 
We  do  nob  pretend  to  coach  for  examinations. 

8326.  At  none  of  the  s'^hools? — No.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter.  We 
have  English  ^oing  along  the  whole  line  of  our  school;  the  highest 
English  is  looking  towards  the  London  matriculation.  Any  of  the  other 
examinations  are  very  much  on  the  same  level  or  on  a  lower  level. 
Mathematics  is  managed  in  the  same  way,  and  our  mathematics  goes 
beyond  the  London  matriculation.  In  that  way  there  seems  a  great  deal 
of  subdivision,  but  there  is  only  a  very  little  after  all.  It  only  needs  a 
little  attention  in  special  cases. 

8327.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  your  pupils  individually  if 
there  were  rather  more  uniformity  in  those  examinations  P — ^I  have  never 
seen  any  need  for  that.  Of  course  if  there  was  a  leaving  certificate 
recognised  by  every  university  and  by  every  profession  one  could  see 
certain  gains  ;  but  as  long  as  that  is  not  the  case  we  have  managed  the 
ordinary  examinations  quite  easily. 

8328.  But  if  some  such  svstem  as  that  of  leaving  certificates  could  be 
introduced,  you  would  think  that  an  improvement  ? — That  would  depend 
upon  the  leaving  certificate.  If  it  were  the  leaving  certificate  of  Sootland 
I  would  object  to  it.  The  leaving  certificate  of  Scotland  is  very  good, 
and  of  a  high  standard,  but  it  can  be  taken  in  one  subject.    I  would 
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depreottte  that.  The  leaving  certificate  might  be  janior,  intermediate, 
and  senior.  There  would  need  to  be  gradations,  because  pupils  leave  at 
different  times,  and  the  requirements  for  certain  professions  are  not  so 
heavy  as  others.  I  would  deprecate  any  leaving  certificate  which  is  only 
a  certificate  of  subjects. 

8329.  You  think  that  education  ought  to  be  given  as  a  whole,  and  that 
a  certificate  ought  to  be  given  for  general  culture  P — Yes. 

-  8330.  Then,  to  pass  on  to  the  finances  of  your  schools.    How  are  the  ORoSSm' 
organised  science  schools  and  higher  grade  schools  generally  supported  P  uishbb  QmSm 
— First,  by  fees ;  secondly,  by  grants  fipm  the  Science  and  Art  Depart*        ScHooia. 
ment ;  and  thirdly,  by  aid  from  county  councils. 

8331.  To  deal  with  fees  first,  what  proportion  of  your  schools  are  free  ? 
—It  is  all  stated  in  the  table  that  has  been  handed  in. 

8332.  May  I  take  it  that  a  large  number  of  the  schools  are  free  P — No. 
The  larger  number  are  not  free. 

8333.  Only  the  minority  are  free.  Is  that  so  ?  —Yes.  That  has  been 
due  very  largely  to  the  action  of  the  recent  Government  regulations  in 
making  such  new  schools  free. 

8334.  Will  vou  explain  how  the  Government  regulations  affect  the  new 
schools  P — ^All  new  schools  that  have  been  built  by  boards  as  higher  grade 
schools  have  been  forced  by  the  Education  Department  to  admit  pupils 
free. 

8335.  And  the  effect  of  that  has  been  to  make  them  free  throughout  P— 
Of  course  the^  were  free  before.  All  the  other  classes  were  free  already 
by  the  admission  grant  as  given  by  the  Education  Department.  A  higher 
grade  organised  science  school  was  made  under  those  conditions  free 
also. 

8336.  (Mr,  Cockhum,)  The  Assisted  Education  Act  provides  that  every 
elementary  school  established  after  January  1st,  1892,  must,  of  necessity, 
be  free,  and  that  Act  makes  no  distinction  whatever  between  elementary 
schools  and  higher  grade  schools  ? — That  is  so. 

8337.  Hence  all  higher  grade  schools  established  after  that  date  are 
obliged  to  be  free  P — ^IJnless  there  is  special  provision  in  the  process  of 
building.  Some  of  them  were  building  then,  and  the  first  arran&^ements 
were  held  to.  Of  course  they  were  not  open  before  1892,  but  the 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  board  before  1892. 

8338.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  They  were  commenced  before  P — ^Yes,  they 
were  commenced  before,  and  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  board 
before  1892.    But  all  since  1892  have  been  free. 

8339.  (Mr.  GoMum.)  Of  necessity,  under  the  Act  P— Yes. 

8340.  Nearly  all  established  before  that  date  are  still  charging  a  fee  P — 
Yes. 

« 

8341.  (Mr.  Hobhouie.)  I  see  in  your  statistics  there  are  three  schools, 
two  at  Birmingham  and  one  at  Sheffield,  entered  as  charging  no  fees. 
Do  all  the  others  charge  fees  ? — I  would  not  sa^  that.  There  are  some 
others.  Huddersfield  is  not  put  here  because  it  was  opened  this  year. 
(Ifr.  Bidgood,)  1  should  like  to  say  vhat  the  Education  Department  has 
the  power  to  allow  even  a  new  school  to  be  opened  with  a  fee,  but  I 
believe  that  up  to  the  present  no  new  school  has  been  allowed  to  charge 
a  fee. 

8342.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Does  that  apply  only  to  the  higher 
grade  P — It  applies  to  any  school  built  by  the  boards. 

8343.  (Mr,  Cockhum  to  Dr,  Forsyth.)  Is  that  the  interpretation  which 
the  present  Vice-President  puts  upon  that  Act  P — It  has  been  done  under 
special  pressure,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  interpretation.  There 
have  been  certain  permits  granted  under  special  circumstances. 

8344.  Such  as  you  have  named,  where  a  school  has  been  established,  or 
the  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken,  before  the  Act  came  into  foroe  P — 
Yes ;  Hanley,  for  instance. 
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8845.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  Then  I  take  ifc  that  whether  the  schools  are  free 
or  not  depends  chiefly  upon  the  condition  of  pnhlic  opinion  in  the  locality  ? 
— ^Hiat  is  all,  and  the  action  of  the  Education  Department. 

8346.  In  some  towns  they  are  willing  to  be  rated  for  the  purpose  of 
this  higher  elementary  education,  and  in  other  towns  they  are  not 
willing  r — I  understand  that  in  Birmingham  the  artizans  regard  the 
higher  grade  as  the  fitting  termination  of  the  board  school  system,  and 
are  perfectly  willing  to  be  rated  for  the  support  of  higher  grade  schools, 
but  I  do  not  think  tnat  in  Leeds  the  working-class  population  would  allow 
the  board  to  rate  them  for  the  support  of  a  nigher  grade  school.  I  speak 
with  deference  to  Mr.  Cockbum,  who  is  here.  He  knows  about  that  better 
than  I  do. 

8347.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  moyement  in  public  opinion  in  Leeds 
in  the  direction  cf  making  these  nigher  grade  schools  flree  P — We  are  too 
much  satisfied  with  higher  grade  schools^  at  present  to  desire  any  change 
except  improvement. 

8348.  Have  parents  no  objection  to  pay  the  fees  that  are  charged  ?— 
]N'one  whatever.  I  have  never  had  a  bad  debt  since  I  entered  the  schooL 
Of  course  I  must  tell  you  further  that  in  all  our  schools,  not  only  in  the 
Leeds  Higher  Grade  School,  but  in  all  fee-char^ng  schools,  there  are  free 
admission  scholarships,  eo  that  there  is  no  child  practically  in  England 
who  wants  higher  edncation  but  can  get  it  free. 

8349.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  scholarships  in  your  school  P — Yes,  I 
have  200. 

8350.  Out  of  how  many  places  P — I  have  2,639  places.  But  supposing 
we  were  going  beyond  the  200,  if  any  parent  came  to  me  privately  and 
8aid  there  was  a  difficulty  in  providing  fees,  I  should  only  nave  to  write 
to  the  school  board  clerk  or  to  the  chairman,  and  say  it  was  a  good  case, 
and  the  child  would  be  at  once  admitted.  There  is  practically  no  difficulty 
at  all. 

8351.  {Sir  John  HibherL)  Is  the  money  found  out  of  the  rates  P — I  think 
we  pay  it  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  school. 

8352.  {Mr,  Hohhouse.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  school  boards  have  power  to 
create  any  number  of  free  places  in  the  schools  by  simply  remitting  the 
fees  P — That  is  so,  and  in  all  new  board  schools  the  Education  Depart- 
ment are  simply  insisting  that  such  remission  be  granted.  They  are 
insisting  on  bo  many  free  places. 

8353.  What  pronortion  P — Some  of  the  proportions  are  stated  in  the 
list  25  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  I  think  25  [per  cent,  is  the 
most  recent. 

8354.  Where  fee?  are  charged  in  these  schools  what  is  the  mai^imum 
fee  P — 6d.  a  week.    There  may  be  a  further  sum  charged  for  books. 

8355.  {Sir  John  Rihbert.)  Is  that  limit  fixed  in  any  way  by  the  Depart- 
ment P — ^No.    In  the  organised  science  school  you  can  charge  more. 

8356.  {Mr.  Hohhouse,)  But,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  you  never  charge 
more  than  M.  P — Not  as  a  matter  of  practice.  You  may  have  a  9d.  charge, 
but  that  may  include  some  small  charge  for  books. 

8857.  I  understand  that  you  are  now  speaking  of  higher  grade  schools 
under  the  Education  Department — under  school  boards  P — Yes. 

8358.  For  children  in  respect  of  whom  the  fee  grant  is  paid  the  charge 
may  not  exceed  6d,  P — That  is  so. 

8359.  It  used  to  be  9d,  P— Yes. 

8360.  But  in  respect  of  the  other  childrenjfor  whom  the  Education 
Department  does  not  pay  grants,  I  take  it  you^ay  make  any  charge  yon 
likeP — ^Yes,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  board  does  not  wish  to  place  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  parents  lettijig  their  children  go  on  to  higher  education,  and 
practically  in  that  case  the  fee  is  not  raised.   Z  '"    "" 

8361.  Do  you  think  that  raising  the  fee  in  the  middle  of  yonr  school 
would  tend  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  children  from  tiie 
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Bohool  ? — ^YoB,  at  the  very  time  we  wish  them  to  remain  to  reoeive  higher 
education. 

8362.  And,  therefore,  it.  praotice  6d,  hecomes  the  maiimum  throughout 
the  school  P — Yes,  and  very  often  in  some  schools  the  fee  of  the  higher 
division  is  lessened. 

8363.  You  sometimes  lower  your  fees  in  the  higher  division  in  order  to 
induce  the  children  to  remain  P— >Yes. 

8364.  Then  we  pass,  on  to  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. ' 
These  grants  are  of  two  kinds  P — ^Yes,  a  capitation  grant  of  11.  for  pupils 
who  have  attended  the  fall  course  of  instmction,  who  have  made  250 
attendances  during  the  school  year,  and  who  have  passed  in  at  least  one 
of  the  subjects  of  science. 

8365.  And  individual  grants  P — Grants  for  individual  passes  in  Science 
and  Art  subjects,  varying  in  amount  from  10«.  to  8^ 

8366.  Those  individual  grants  are  payments  by  results  ?—- Yes. 

8367.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  system  of  grants  P— When  we  get 
enongh  we  are  satisfied,  but  sometimes  we  do  not  get  enough. 

8368.  {Mr.  Yoaoall.)  Although  you  are  satisfied  with  the  system  from 
the  pecuniary  point  of  view,  I  understand  you  are  not  quite  satisfied  with 
it  from  the  educational  point  of  view  F — No.  I  have  been  stating  that  to 
the  Chairman.  I  prefer  a  great  deal  more  of  capitation  grants,  and  less 
of  result  depending  upon  individual  examinations.  But  I  would  not  do 
away  with  mdividual  examinations  altogether. 

8369.  (Mr.  Hobhouee,)  Some  of  these  schools  are  entirely  supported,  1 
take  it,  by  the  Science  and  Art  grants  P — ^Those  that  charge  no  ioes. 

8870.  So  that  the  Science  and  Art  grants  are  very  large  in  some  cases  P 
— ^Yes,  «n<l  very  important.  They  are  the  mainstay  of  most  of  our 
schools. 

8371.  (ixu2y  Fredmiek  Cavendish.)  Does  not  that  tempt  people  to  put  too 
much  science  into  the  curriculum  P — ^We  are  prevented  in  various  ways. 
In  the  first  place  we  hope  that  the  teachers  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
attempt  to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  Then  in  the  second  place  we  are 
hedged  round  with  regulations  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
An  organised  science  school  may  not  receive  grants  for  more  than  five 
subjects  for  any  one  student.  The  subjects  are  specified,  and  if  you  do 
not  take  all  these  subjects  you  may  only  get  grants  for  four. 

8372.  (Mr.  SobJumae.)  Is  not  even  that  a  large  number  P — As  a  practical 
thing  a  good  many  of  us  do  not  think  of  that  at  all,  and  we  do  not  present 
pupus  in  all  these  science  subjects.  Indeed  one  of  the  points  that  we  have 
represented  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  has  been  the  power  to 
teach  less  science  if  need  be. 

8373.  (Sir  Henry  Boacoe.)  You  mean  to  make  the  teaching  more  thorough 
in  one  or  more  dii-ections  P — I  had  rather  have  pupils  well  taught  in  two 
subjects  than  get  money  by  their  scraping  tnrough  five ;  and  I  think 
most  teachers  feel  that. 

8374.  (Mr.  Hcblwuee.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  third  source  of  aid,  that 
is  the  aid  from  county  councils.  That  is  only  the  recent  grant  out  of  the 
local  taxation  money,  I  suppose  P — Yes. 

8375.  Is  that  being  given  to  most  of  the  higher  grade  schools  P — There 
is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  ways  of  giving  the  grants. 

8376.  Will  you  state  them  P — Some  county  councils  hand  over  a  grant 
to  the  school  board,  and  a  committee  of  the  county  council  acts  along 
with  the  school  board  in  the  matter  of  expenditure.  That  is  the  case  of 
Leeds  and  Nottingham. 

8377.  I  understand  that  in  Leeds  and  Nottingham  a  joint  committee  is 
formed  of  the  town  councils  and  the  school  boards  to  administer  these 
grants  ? — ^Yes,  eome  county  councils  give  a  grant  without  joint  action. 
They  hand  it  over  to  the  school  board,  and  give  the  entire  responsibility 
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to    the    school    board  for    dispensing    all    this   money;  for   instance, 
Manchester,  Portsmouth,  Sunderland,  and  South  Shields. 

8378.  In  Leeds  and  Nottingham  do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the 
local  taxation  grant  is  given  over  to  this  joint  committee  to  administer? — 
In  Leeds  last  year  it  was  3, COOL,  and  the  year  before  3,500?. 

8379.  (Sir  John  Htbbert.)  Is  that  the  total  of  the  grant  made  to  Leeds  P 

^No;   there  is  so  much  given  to  institutions,  such  as  the  Yorkshire 

College,  the  Mechanics  and  other  institutions  besides  ours. 

8380.  {Mr.  Hobhouse.)  Then  you  stated  that  in  Manchester,  Portsmouth, 
and  other  towns  there  is  a  grant  made  from  the  town  council  to  the  school 
board,  and  the  school  board  is  left  perfectly  free  to  administer  the  money  P 
—Yea. 

8381.  In  some  towns  they  grant  scholarships  tenable  at  the  higher  grade 
schools  P— Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  largely  done. 

8382.  And  also  in  certain  counties  P — Yes. 

8383.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  town  council,  or  the  county 
coxmcilP — By  the  county  council  or  the  borough  council,  on  competitive 
examination ;  and  these  scholarships  are  tenable  at  higher  grade  schools. 

8384.  But  there  the  school  board  has  no  voice  in  awarding  scholarships  P 
— ^That  depends  upon  the  locality.  In  Leeds,  for  instance,  the  school 
board  has  a  voice.  It  is  the  school  board  that  does  the  examining,  through 
its  officials. 

8386.  Now  I  will  ask  you  with  regard  to  scholarships  tenable  at  the 
higher  grade  schools  by  the  town  councils  and  the  county  councils  P — ^In 
the  town  councils  like  Leeds  the  examination  is  conducted  by  the  school 
board  authorities,  and  is  open  to  all  pupils  attending  elementary  schools 
within  that  area.  The  examination  is  based  upon  Sixth  Standard  attain- 
ments, and  the  scholarships  are  tenable  in  the  higher  grade  schools.  In 
the  West  Biding,  under  the  county  council,  the  examinations  are  held  by 
the  examiners  appointed  by  the  West  Biding  County  Council,  and  the 
children  are  sent  to  the  higher  grade  school  or  grammar  school  that 
happens  to  be  nearest  to  the  locality. 

8386.  But  there  the  school  boards  have  no  voice  in  the  award  ? — No,  the 
children  are  sent  to  us. 

8387.  (Mr.  Cochbum.)  Have  the  children  any  elective  power  as  to  what 
school  they  will  go  to  P  May  they  select  their  own  school  P— They  have  an 
elective  power.  On  the  application  paper  they  are  asked  to  select  a  school, 
but  that  choice  is  limited,  because  it  is  preferred  that  pupils  should  go  to 
the  school  in  their  immediate  locality  unless  there  is  some  special  reason. 

8388.  (Mr.  Hohhouee.)  Are  there  any  county  councils  who  give  grants 
directly  to  the  higher  grade  schools  P — I  do  not  know  of  any  county 
councils  giving  grants  direct. 

8389.  What  are  these  "  local  technical  schools*'  that  you  mentioned? 
— (Mr.  Bidgood.)  This  particular  case  is  the  case  of  a  school  at  Blyth,  in 
Northumberland.  The  district  is  a  new  district,  and  has  frown  rapidly. 
Blyth  has  grown  very  fast  as  a  coal  port.  There  was  absolutely  no  form 
of  Secondary  Education  to  be  had  in  the  district,  and  the  only  way  of 
dealing  with  the  children  was  to  send  them  on  to  Newcastle  by  train. 
Some  of  the  residents  formed  a  public  company — a  limited  liability 
company — and  built  a  school,  which,  knowing  they  could  make  no  profit 
out  of  it,  they  placed  under  the  Education  Department,  and  the  upper 
portion  of  which  they  place  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The 
Bchool  has  been  fairly  successful  and  has  done  ver^  good  work,  I  think, 
and  recently  the  Northumberland  County  Council  has,  so  to  speak, 
adopted  it  to  the  extent  of  recognising  what  they  call  the  * 'local 
technical  school,'*  making  it  a  money  grant  and  also  allowing  it  to  be  a 
school  at  which  children  holding  their  lower  stage  of  scholarships  may 
attend.  The  school  is  not  under  a  school  board.  As  I  have  explamed  to 
you,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  public  company. 
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8590.  Do  jou  know  of  any  cases  in  which  grants  are  made  directly  to 
higher  grade  schools  nnder  school  boards  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  case 
in  En^and.  I  have  inquired  very  carefnUy*  and  I  do  not  know  one 
case. 

8591.  Then  in  some  of  the  counties  there  is  no  aid  given  to  higher 
grade  schools? — There  is  absolutely  no  aid,  unless  it  comes  from  a 
general  grant  made  to  the  school  board. 

8392.  In  any  of  those  cases  do  you  know  of  higher  grade  schools- 
existing  in  the  administrative  county,  which  are  in  no  way  recognised  by 
the  county  council  ?— Of  these  schools  in  the  list  most  are  schools  in  the 
county  boroughs. 

8393.  The  county  councils  aid  some  schools,  which  are  organised 
science  schools,  but  which  are  not  higher  grade  elementary  schools  P — 
{Br.  Forsyth,)  Yes,  that  is  so.  (Mr.  Bidgood)  Butherford  College  in 
Newcastle  receives  a  large  grant  from  the  Newcastle  County  Council. 
That  is  not  a  public  elementary  school.  It  was  until  about  two  yearn 
ago,  but  it  has  bieen  withdrawn  mm  the  list  of  grant-receiving  schools 
by  the  committee  of  the  school,  and  I  think  that  at  least  the  money  that 
is  lost  by  withdrawing  it  from  the  list  of  grant-receiving  schools  is  made 
up  by  the  Newcastle  County  Council. 

8394.  (Dr,  Fairbavm,)  You  have  no  reference  in  your  evidence  to  the 
Plymouth  Organised  Science  School  ? — ^No ;  we  have  only  placed  in  this  list 
the  schools  of  our  own  members.  We  had  no  means  of  getting  information 
from  people  who  are  not  members  of  the  Association. 

S3Qb.  That  is  a  school  created  under  the  county  council,  is  it  not  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

8396.  {Mr.  CoeJAum.)  Have  they  not  a  higher  grade  school  at  Ply- 
mouth under  the  board  ? — I  think  there  is  one  under  Uie  board,  and  I 
think  it  has  some  sort  of  connexion  with  the  county  council,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  particulars. 

8397.  {Mr,  Hobhouse  to  Br.  Forsyth.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make   JjiviiAxiQiK  at 
as   to  the  administration  of  grants  by  county  councils  for  the  aid  of  cou^uSuvrs 
science  F — I  think  that  all  forms  of  higher  instruction  should  receive  aid    to  Tbohbtioix 
from  the  county  councils.  ^ -S^^^f 

8398.  Do  you  mean  all  higher  science  instruction? — ^No,  all  higher       asMovin. 
education.    Of  course  this  money  is  money  for  technical  education,  but  I 

say  that  all  forms  of  higher  instruction  should  receive  aid  from  the 
county  councils. 

8399.  You  would  like  to  see  the  objects  for  county  council  aid  extended 
t«  higher  education  generally  P — Yes. 

8400.  (Sir  John  JSibhert)  Does  your  remark  refer  to  administrative 
counties  as  well  as  county  boroughusP — Yes,  I  should  like  them  to  foster 
every  kind  of  education  that  is  going  on. 

8401.  {Mr.  Hcbhimse.)  You  think  that  if  their  powers  in  that  respect 
were  extended,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  class  of  schools  that  you 
represent  ? — I  do  not  loiow  that  I  would  say  so  much  as  that  about  county 
councils,  because  I  hold  very  strong  opinions  with  regard  to  them  as 
education  boards.  I  think  that  they  have  so  many  other  duties  that 
education  must  come  in  as  a  secondary  consideration  with  them.  But  if 
yon  are  asking  me  about  an  education  board  looking  at  education,  I 
think  an  education  boaid  should  foster  every  kind  of  education  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

8402.  And  that  there  are  great  disadvantages  in  its  being  restricted  to 
certain  branches  of  education  P — Yes.  For  instance  I  would  deprecate,  as 
has  been  done  in  some  cases,  the  giving  of  all  the  money  even  to  excellent 
institutions  that  were  made  municipal  technical  schools,  or  anything  like 
that.  I  think  that  if  the  preparatory  materials  in  higher  grade  and 
other  schools  are  neglected,  it  is  simply  a  suicidal  policy.  These  technical 
Bohools  can  only  be  filled  up  by  pupils  such  as  we  tram.    Therefore  if  a 
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county  connoil  or  a  town  council  does  not  giye  aid  to  these  higher  grade 
schools,  it  is  only  hurting  the  technical  institution,  and  it  is  not  carrying 
out  the  full  benents  of  higher  education. 

8403.  Do  you  consider  that  higher  technical  institutions  must  draw 
from  the  class  of  schools  that  you  represent  almost  exclusiyely? — ^No, 
from  all  kinds.  I  said  at  first  that  this  county  council  or  education 
board  should  foster  eyery  kind  of  higher  education,  and  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  its  work  must  be  in  that.  England  is  more  noting 
preparatory  work  than  it  is  needing  higher  work  just  now. 

S404i,  In  fact,  you  think  that  they  mu&t  aid  Secondary  Education  gene* 
rally  in  order  to  form  the  best  basis  for  technical  mstractionP — ^Yes. 
Eyery  professor  tells  me  now  that  the  fault  that  he  has  bo  find  with  his 
pupils  IS  that  they  are  not  prepared  sufficiently  for  university  or  technical 
mstruotion. 

8405.  What  haye  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  organised 
science  schools  to  tne  Education  Department.  Do  you  think  that  is 
satisfactory  P — ^No ;  I  would  like  yery  much  that  our  inspection  by  the 
Education  Department,  or  rather  I  should  put  it  our  recognition  in  other 
subjects  than  science,  should  be  carried  through  eyery  class  of  the  school. 
The  Education  Department  cease  to  recognise  anything  beyond  tho 
seyenth  standard.  In  order  to  make  a  good,  sound  education  for  all 
these  subjects  that  are  in  the  lower  standards,  and  are  carried  on  to  a 
higher  oondition  of  efficiency,  there  should  be  recognition.  At  present 
there  is  no  inspection  and  no  recognition  with  grant  aboye  the  seyenth 
standard  for  such  subjects. 

8406.  You  would  wish  to  haye  the  same  department  dealing  with  all 
the  different  classes  in  your  schools,  and  on  the  same  principles  P — Yes. 
I  would  not  haye  two  separate  departments.  I  would  haye  one  department 
all  oyer  with  schools  acting  harmoniously. 

8407.  You  haye  given  us  your  views  in  many  respects  with  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  higher  grade  and  organised  science  schools.  1  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  add  P — In  the  matter  of 
scholarships  there  are  many  endowments  at  the  present  time  in  existence 
in  England  that  give  scholarships  for  higher  education.  I  should  like 
very  much  if  in  the  case  of  those  scholarships  parents  were  allowed  a 
choice  of  school.  They  have  sometimes  been  limited  to  one  class  of 
school,  and  sometimes  there  has  been  yei*y  little  competition,  for  that  type 
of  education  does  not  suit  the  children  who  really  would  apply.  £x>r 
instance,  many  scholarships  have  been  given  to  grammar  schools  from 
elementary  schools.  Yery  few  children  apply  in  those  cases,  because  in 
many  instAuces  the  grammar  school  instruction  is  not  on  the  lines  of  the 
instruction  that  is  needed  to  fit  them  for  their  future  lives. 

8408.  They  are  not  continuation  scliools  ? — They  are  not  continuation 
schools.  Of  course  on  certain  lines  pupils  from  elementary  schools 
might  do  very  well.  I  should  like  an  option  to  be  given  to  the  parents  of 
such  scholarship  holders  for  their  chilaren  to  go  either  to  Higher  Grade 
schools  or  to  grammar  schools. 

8409.  And  in  the  event  of  a  system  of  Secondary  Education  being 
established  under  State  control,  you  would  advocate  organised  science 
schools  receiving  grants  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  work 
they  do  P — Yes,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  they  do. 

SuppiT  01  8410.  Then  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  qualified  teachers  to  these 

^S^Sm  schools,  what  suggestions  have  you  to  make  P — First,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  for  the  teachers  of  such  schools  there  should  be  higher 
aualifications  than  those  recognised  by  an  Education  Department  certi- 
ncate  only.  Second,  that  the  certificates  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  and  examinations  of  the  London  University  have  done  a 
good  deal  to  raise  the  qualifications  of  our  young  teachers. 

8411.  But  you  are  not  satisfied  with  them  P — No.  Thirdly,  that  the  day 
training  colleges  are  doin^  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  will  do,  I  hope,' 
more,  in  the  way  of  supplying  highly  trained  young  teachers.    The  main 
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point  in  tbem  is  that  they  are  taking  yonng  teachers  who  have  had 
experience  in  elementary  work,  who  have  been  trained  to  teach,  and  are 
making  them  undergo  a  period  of  training  in  a  teaching  nniversity. 

8412.  Would  yon  adTOcate  an  extension  of  that  system? — ^Very  much. 
Further,  teachers  have  often  pressed  this :  that  many  of  our  uniyersity 
colleges  could,  with  very  great  benefit  to  the  teaching  profession,  and  I 
think  ultimately  to  the  collegee  themselves,  open  eyening  classes  that 
would  qualify  for  graduation ;  that  these  university  colleges  in  work-a- 
day  districts,  like  our  Leeds,  should  not  content  themselyes  with  day 
claases  only,  but  should  have  evening  classes,  taught  by  the  very  highest 
teachers,  and  qualifying  for  graduation. 

8413.  Have  they  no  eveniog  classes  at  present  P — They  have  evening 
classes,  but  the  evening  classes  do  not  qualify  for  g^raduation. 

8414.  Would  you  consider  that  there  should  be  the  same  degree,  or 
a  special  degree,  for  persons  educated  in  this  way  7 — If  they  reach  the 
same  attainments,  certainly  the  same  degree.  I  do  not  think  teachers 
would  be  contented  with  some  substitute  degree. 

8415.  You  think  that  evening  classes  would  give  them  what  instrQction 
they  require  to  qualify  for  the  ordinary  degree  ? — Certainly.  It  might 
be  done  in  a  longer  course ;  it  might  take  five  years,  or  six,  or  seven, 
but  it  might  very  well  be  done. 

8416.  You  think  the  teachers  ought  to  have  such  facilities  P — ^Yes ;  and 
I  do  know  from  practical  experience  many  young  men  who  would  take 
advantage  of  it. 

8417.  {8ir  Henry  Bo^eoe,)  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  day  taining 
colleges  now,  especially  in  the  Victoria  University,  a  large  number  of 
teachers  are  taking  and  have  taken  a  degree  in  the  university  p — Yes. 

8418.  With  the  ordinary  day  classes  on  the  same  footing  as  are  other 
students  P  —  Yes.  That  is  what  I  advocate.  That  is  a  day  training 
college. 

8419.  You  think  in  itddition  to  that  there  ought  to  be  evening  classes  P 
^-There  are  thousands  of  teachers  who  have  passed  be;^ond  that  stage, 
who  are  busy  teaching,  and  who  would  come  in  the  evenmg,  I  am  certain, 
if  there  were  inducements  held  one  to  them,  that  is  to  those  who  would 
like  to  supplement  their  education. 

8420.  {Mr.  Caekbwm,)  And  persons  who  must  go  on  earning  their 
livelihood  at  the  same  time  P — ^Ye«,  persons  who  must  go  on  earning  their 
livelihood  by  teaching  all  diiy.  (Mr.  Bidgood.)  Thoy  have  a  system  of 
this  kind  at  ]Newcastk.  The  Durham  College  of  Science  has  arranged  a 
system  of  evening  classes  which  will  lead  up  to  examination.  The  same 
courses  are  gone  through  in  the  evening  as  the  day  classes  go  through. 

8421.  (Mr.  HobhoHBe.)  That  system  yon  say  is  actually  working  P — Yes, 
at  the  Durham  College  of  Science. 

8422.  (Sir  John  HMeri  to  Dr.  Forsyth.)  Are  you  aware  that  in  some 
counties  the  county  councils  have  had  a  system  of  instruction  for  teachers 
on  Saturdays,  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  attending  scientifie 
teaching  in  various  parts  of  a  county  P  It  has  been  done  in  Lancashire 
and  other  counties  also  P — ^Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  There  are  many 
things  of  that  description,  but  they  are  not  full  enough  for  the  require- 
ments of  higher  grade  teachers.  They  are  full  enough  for  supplying 
correct  information  for  elementary  teachers  and  impelling  them  to  go 
forward  with  their  education ;  but  I  am  jx^ssing  for  something  of  the  kind 
for  the  teachers  in  higher  grade  schools,  and  once  a  week  is  not  sufficient 
for  that  purpose. 

S4Q^  A  step  has  been  taken  in  advance  of  what  I  have  stated  in 
enabling  teachers  in  elementary  schools  to  attend  at  the  universitieB 
during  the  vacation  for  scientific  teaching  P — South  Kensington  has  done 
the  same  thing  with  three  weeks  courses ;  but  the  courses  are  too  short. 
I  want  a  student  to  have  a  full  course  for  six  or  eight  or  nine  months 
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of   boards  for  the    purpose  P — ^You  hare   your  county  council  already 
elected,  but  I  do  not  see  any  district  boards  elected. 

■  8452.  My  question  is  more  with  reference  to  the  objection  there  is  to 
the  increase  of  cost,  where  rates  are  heavy,  in  electing  additional  boards 
just  for  one  purpose  P — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  thought  much  of  the 
cost  of  education,  but  of  its  efficiency. 

8453.  I  dare  say  yon  have  paid  more  attention  to  towns  than  to  country 
districts  P— That  it  so. 

8454.  "With  respect  to  your  proposal  with  reference  to  towns,  are  yon 
satisfied  ^7ith  the  working  of  this  joint  committee  in  Leeds,  which  yon 
have  in  connexion  with  the  school  board  and  the  town  council  P — ^I 
speak  personally,  I  have  never  had  any  interference.  I  have  had  the 
utmost  happiness  in  my  i^ork,  as  far  as  that  is  conoemed. 

8455.  It  has  worked  very  satisfactorily,  has  it  P — ^It  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

8456.  Would  you  give  such  a  joint  committee  the  whole  power  with 
respect  to  Secondary  Education  P — Over  other  schools  than  higher  grade 
schools,  you  moan  P 

8457.  Yes  P~  Certainly,  I  would  have  them  all  under  one  body. 

8458.  And  allow  them  to  deal  with  Secondary  Education  generally  P — 
Yes. 

8459.  £  understand  you  desire  to  have  greater  elasticity  with  respect 
to  time  tables.  What  is  the  present  system  P  Does  not  the  scnool 
inspector  now  lay  down  the  time  tables  for  each  school  P — ^Do  you  mean 
the  Education  Department  Inspector  p 

8460.  Yes  P— No. 

8461.  How  is  it  done  now  P — The  headmaster  draws  up  his  own  time 
table  according  to  certain  requirements  that  he  knows  are  laid  down  in 
the  Education  Code. 

8462.  It  must  be  signed  by  the  Inspector  P — Yes,  according  to  certain 
principles  which  he  knows  are  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment,  and  also  according  to  certain  principles  which  he  knows  are 
required  by  his  governing  body  to  draw  up  a  time  table.  He  submits  that 
to  the  Inspector. 

8463.  And  the  Inspector  sigus  it  P — ^Yes,  the  Inspector  signs  it  after 
examination. 

8464.  Where  do  you  want  more  elasticity  than  that  P — ^That  is  only  the 
usage  of  the  Education  Department. 

8465.  Then  your  reply  was  with  reference  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  P — Yes,  we  are  not  speaking  about  the  Education  Department 
at  all.  We  have  sufficient  elasticity  now  with  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

8466.  Then  with  respect  to  the  examination  that  you  have  referred  to, 
I  vvant  to  ask  a  question  with  respect  to  the  Civil  Service  examinations. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  have  prepared  pupils  especially  for 
the  Civil  Service  ? — Yes,  a  good  many. 

8467.  Have  you  had  many  instances  of  your  pupils  going  to  the  Civil 
Service  P — We  have  many  instances  of  two  classes  going  to  the  Civil 
Service  in  all  onr  higher  grade  schools.  First  the  boy  clerks  of  14  or  15. 
Of  course  the  requirements  there  need  no  special  education  beyond  the 
seventh  standard.  An  ordinary  higher  grade  boy  passes  without  anv 
difficulty.  Then  there  are  clerkships  in  the  dockyard,  postal  or  telegraph 
service.  In  such  cases,  that  is  the  boys  of  17  or  so,  our  practice  1ms 
been  to  give  them  a  good  general  education,  and  in  the  last  year  let 
them  devote  special  attention  to  those  subjects  that  are  necessary. 

8468.  Have  your  pupils  succeeded  in  passing  the  examinations  for  entry 
into  the  Civil  Service  r — ^At  17,  do  you  mean  ? 
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84i69.  Yes? — I  have  not  had  many  yet,  the'  sohool  is  too  new.  The 
boys  who  hare  gone  forward  have  passed. 

8470.  YoM  do  not  lose  sight  of  preparing  pupils  for  that  branch  P — No. 
I  haye  a  growing  number.  "We  do  not  neglect  the  Ciyil  Service  any  more 
than  other  branches. 

8471.  With  respect  to  the  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
on  which  I  asked  a  question  before,  is  it  not  desirable  that  the  whole 
system  on  whiph  these  grants  are  given  should  be  reconsidered  with  a 
view  to  some  better  system  being  adopted  P — We  are  quite  content  with 
them  along  those  two  Knes  that  I  have  spoken  of. 

8472.  But  are  you  not  content  with  them  because  they  bring  in  a  lot  of 
money,  rather  than  content  with  the  system  on  which  the  examinations 
are  conducted  P — ^No,  and  I  deprecate  that  as  a  teacher.  On  going  to 
the  higher  grade'^school  at  Leeos  I  asked  what  my  commission  was,  and 
the    school    board    said  ''First    make  an   educational  curriculum  and 

after vrards  we  can  talk  about  the  moncv.    We  as  a  school  board  will 
do  the  financing."    So  we  have  not  looked  after  money  at  all  in  Leeds. 

8473.  My  question  does  not  refer  specially  to  Leeds  P — I  think  all  our 
higher  grade  schools  act  in  the  same  way.  The  result  has  been  that 
we  have  made  more  money  by  that  means  than  by  the  other  means 
that  Lady  Frederick  Cavenaish  was  speaking  about,  looking  for  money 
only,  and  I  think  it  is  a  compUment  to  the  South  Kensington  system 
that  that  has  been  the  case. 

8474.  You  referred  to  grants  of  10*.  to  SI,  What  is  the  8Z.P — Honours 
in  chemistry  and  their  subjects.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  grant 
last  year  we  made  over  3,000Z. 

8475.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  1  understand  yon  to  say  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Leeds  people  the  higher  grade  system  of  education  is  looked  upon 
as  a  x>ortion  of  a  continuation  of  the  ordinary  elementary  education  P — 
Yes. 

8476.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  magic  about  the  seventh  standard 
being  set  as  a  limit  to  elementary  education  P — None. 

8477.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  since  1870  the  requirements  of  the  people 
have  enlarged,  would  you  like  to  see  the  limit  of  elementary  education 
raised  so  as  to  include  the  subjects  you  teach,  and  the  curriculum  of  the 
Higher  Grade  schools  P— I  should  like  to  have  no  limit  at  all  to  education. 
I  object  to  any  standard  that  limits  education.  It  makes  people  believe 
that  education  is  finished  at  such  and  such  a  stage.  I  should  like  more 
standards,  certainly.  — ' 

8478.  At  the  same  time  you  have  alreadv  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  education,  so-called  secondary,  as  given  in  your 
higher  grade  schools,  and  the  type  of  education  given  in  the  grammar 
schools  r — Yes. 

8479.  Inasmuch.  I  take  it,  as  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  one  is 
greater  than  that  for  the  other  P — ^Yes. 

8480.  Therefore  there  is  a  distinction  P — Length  of  time  is  not  the  only 
thing ;  there  is  difference  in  curriculum  and  difference  in  outlook. 

8481.  There  are  these  three  differences  that  exist  between  the  grammar 
Bchool  system  which  is  usually  called  Secondary  Education  and  the  system 
of  higher  grade  instruction  P — ^Yes, 

8482.  You  would  therefore  like  to  see,  at  any  rate,  the  limit  available 
raised  from  the  seventh  standard  to  say  a  ninth  or  a  tenth  standard, 
if  such  a  limit  could  be  found  ?  —  The  seventh  standard  is  only  an 
artificial  limitation  and  only  concerns  elementary  educaoion.  But  we 
carry  on  instruction  beyond  the  seventh  standard. 

8483.  But  I  ask  ^ou  whether  you  would  like  to  see  the  limit  raised  from 
the  seventh  to  a  hig^r  standard  for  what  is  called  elementary  education 
under  the  school  board  system  ? — 1  would  not  have  standards  at  all.     I 
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would  have  freedom  of  classification  higher  and  higher  thronghoat  the 
school.  The  fact  is  that  standards  are  disappearing  even  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Education  Department.  Of  course  the  Education  Board  should 
have  both  scientific  men  and  literary  men  on  it.  I  would  rather  have  one 
great  combined  system. 

8484r.  (C/*airwan.)  Would  you  express  it  in  this  way — that  yon  think 
there  is  no  distinction  between  elementary  education  and  Secondary 
Education  in  type  but  only  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  pupil 
remains  in  the  school  P — Length  of  time  and  amount  of  dcTelopment. 

8485.  I  underst-and  that  you  think  the  one  naturally  grows  out  of  the 
other  P — ^Yes. 

8486.  And  that  the  elementary  school  might  take  up  all  kinds  o£ 
education  ? — Yes. 

8487.  (Sir  Henry  Ro8coe.)  And  is  the  whole  of  that  education,  without 
limit,  to  be  payable  by  the  rates  P — ^No,  I  would  not  say  that.  If  people 
are  willing  to  pay,  let  them  pay,  certainly.  That  is  a  matter  or  local 
option  very  largely. 

S'iSS.  And  are  you  to  leave  it  to  the  locality  to  decide  whether  a  pay- 
ment should  be  made  by  the  rates  up  to  the  highest  point  of  university 
education  or  not  P — ^Yes.     They  are  the  best  people  to  judge. 

8489.  That  would  necessitate  an  alteration  of  our  system  as  at  present 
existing  P — The  pride  of  the  higher  grade  school  is  that  it  has  engrafted 
a  system  on  the  system  already  in  existence  in  connexion  with  and  in 
continuation  of  it.  We  have  already  done  that.  We  have  taken  all  the 
good  of  the  elementary  system  and  built  on  it  without  any  breach  of 
continuity. 

8490.  {Chairman.)  You  have  built  on  it  a  secondary  school? — ^Yes. 

8491.  And  a  secondary  school  of  the  first  grade  preparing  boys  for  the 
universities  P — Yes,  and  not  along  one  single  line  only,  but  along  all  the 
lines  of  develonment  necessary  for  the  district ;  it  may  be  largely  scientific, 
it  may  be  largely  commercial  or  Civil  Service,  or  it  may  be  largely  classical. 
Whatever  phase  of  development  a  school  has  shown  it  has'^been  our 
endeavour  to  cultivate  that. 

8492.  {Sir  Henry  Boacoe.)  What  way  would  you  propose  for  the  govern- 
ment or  the  oversight  of  such  a  E^ystem  as  you  are  responsible  for  on  the  one 
"hand,  and  of  the  gi^ammar  school  system  on  the  other  P — The  ideal  system, 
in  my  mind,  would  be,  first,  a  Minister  of  education  assisted  by  a  council 
of  experts. -Next  he  would  have  rejjresentatives  all  over  the  country, 
Gk)vernmenT*officials,  who  are  educational  experts ;  then  he  would  have 
the  local  authorities,  and  the  local  authorities  would  have  very  much 
larger  powers  than  they  have  at  present  for  administration.    So  that  I 

'would  have  centralisation,  and  yet  I  would  have  decentralisation.  There 
should  be  less  interference  with  details  by  the  higher  authority  towards 
the  local  authority,  and  there  should  be  powers  of  framing  regulations  in 
certain  localities  which  would  suit  those  districts  better  than  others.  There 
might  be  various  phases  of  Secondary  Education  all  under  local  control. 
There  would  be  the  grammar  school  which  suits  a  certain  type  of  people, 
and  is  a  good  type  for  certain  classes  of  people  but  not  for  all.  We  ask 
that  all  systems  should  be  encouraged,  but  we  do  object  to  education 
which  only  goes  in  one  groove  being  called  Secondary  Education. 

8493.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  a?  to  degrees  for  evening 
instruction,  I  presume  that  your  main  object  in  recommending  the  course 
is  that  the  teachers  should  obtain  the  necessary  instruction  P — The  higher 
culture. 

8494.  The  degree  is  only  the  stamp  P — Yea,  that  is  so. 

8495.  But  you  think  the  degree  might  be  given  although  tbe  length  of 
time  and  the  number  of  lectures  attended  would  be  much  smaller  ihan  in 
the  case  of  day  students  P— No,  neither  one  minute  smaller  nor  one 
lecture  fewer. 
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8496.  Then  tbe  length  of  the  coui-so  must  of  conrae  be  rerj  much 
greater  F— -Y ery  much  greater. 

84$^.  And  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  those  evening  classes  wonld  be 
considerable,  wonld  it  not  P — I  do  not  think  so.  In  onr  nniyersities  there 
are  many  very  capable  yonng  men  who  are  assistant  professors.  In 
many  cases  one  can  hardly  ask  a  professor  to  lecture  to  an  eyening  class, 
but  there  are  yonng  men  there  who  would  be  very  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  this  work,  and  I  think  the  work  would  be  very  well  < 
done. 

8498.  You  do  not  think  the  London  University,  which  opens  its  degrees 
to  all  comers,  is  sufficient  ? — First,  there  is  the  great  difficulty  of  getting 
instruction.  A  good  many  of  the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  we  find 
many  teachers  who  matriculate  and  who  may  take  nieir  intermediate 
and  go  no  further.  The  difficulty  is  yery  great  in  the  case  of  a  teacher 
working  night  and  day  without  haying  a  skilled  man  beside  him.  The 
presence  of  a  skilled  and  cultured  professor  would  be  something  inyaluable 
for  these  teachers  to  haye  in  addition  to  their  books.* 

84l99,  You  think  that  teaching  is  an  important  part  of  uniyersity  work  P  , 
— Yes  I  do. 

8500.  {Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Is  there  a  board  of  managers  of  yeur^ 
Higher  G-rade  School  in  Leeds  P — ^No,  the  school  board  manages  the  school. 

8501.  The  school  board  is  the  direct  goyerning  body  of  your  school  P —  ; 
Yes. 

8502.  Do  yon  suggest  that,  in  the  future,  with  an  organised  system  of 
Secondary  education  there  should  be  separate  goyerning  bodies,  with  a 
status  of  their  own.  of  the  different  schools  ? — No. 

8o03.  Your  local  authority  would  not  only  control  but  would  actuaDy 
manage  each  school  under  it  P — Yes.  , 

8504.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  other  witnesses  that  there  are  objec- 
iiotifl  to  that ;  that  it  would  lead  to  undue  interference  with  the  details. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  objection  ? — I  have  neyer  met  with  any 
interference  whatever. 

8505.  (To  Mr.  Bidgood.)  Do  you  agree  as  to  that  ? — I  have  never  met 
with  any  interference  in  my  dealing  with  the  school.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  say  with  respect  to  this  point  that  Dr.  Forsyth  has  forgotten  to  tell 
yon  that  the  opinion  he  has  been  expressinfc  is  only  his  own.  The  aseo- 
dation  has  not  declared  in  this  matter  at  all,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dr. 
¥onyth.  and  I  may  hold  slightly  different  opinions  from  the  assdciatlon. 
That  is  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  governing  body. 

8506.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  governing  body? — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  no 
system  of  education  can  live  for  any  length  of  time  which  divides  up 
Bohools  into  classes  under  different  booies.  The  experience  which  we  have 
had  in  dealing  with  higher  grade  schools  has  shown  us  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  lower  middle  classes  and  working 
people  for  a  form  of  higher  education  which  no  one  had  ever  suspected 
that  the  higher  grade  schools  are  quite  a  natural  organic  development ; 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  even  without  the  South  Kensmgton 
grants  for  any  school  board  dependent  on  popularity  to  have  omitted 
establishing  schools  of  this  character  or  schools  somewhat  similar,  and 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  clear  way  for  the  child  from  the  public  elementary 
school  upwards,  it  can  never  be  so  if  we  have  two  separate  bodies  estab* 
lish  two  distinct  classes  of  schools  with  a  gulf  between  them  across  which. , 
the  child  must  pass.  Human  nature  is  only  human  nature,  and  governing 
bodies  have  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  them  and  elementary  school 
teachers  have  also.  •  • 
'  ■           I    ..  1 1..       II.     ■  .1.    »ii»  —            I          ■■    .1     II.  —       ■■  I ...   II         I     I-,       ,»» 

*  In  the  lecond  place  a  teaching  university  Bhonld  be  the  best  place  for  acquiring  a  knoMrledKe 
of  methods  and  apparatus.  -^ 

E    87780.  O 
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8507.  When  I  was  speaking  of  governing  bodies  in  mj  question  I  was 
speaking  of  what  I  may  call  boards  of  managers  of  particular  schools 
nnder  a  local  authority.  The  question  is  whether  you  think  it  desirable 
that  such  bodies  should  be  established  P — If  a  local  authority  administers 
a  very  wide  area  they  must  have  some  local  board  of  governors. 

8508.  Tou  have  no  strong  opinion  as  to  whether  one  course  or  the  other 
is  desirable  ? — I  do  not  think,  if  the  connty  council  had  control  over  all  in 
its  administrative  area,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  county  council  to 
administer  schools  satisfactorily  unless  they  delegated  a  good  deal  of  their 
authority  to  separate  boards  of  managers  for  the  separate  schools.  I  do 
not  see  how  they  could  do  it.  It  woald  become  a  mass  of  officialism  of 
the  worst  type  if  they  did  not  enlist  into  their  service  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

8509.  {To  Br.  Forsyth,)  With  regard  to  the  point  that  von  made  that  the 
other  duties  of  the  county  couDoil  would  or  might  tend  to  prevent  them 
from  being  a  competent  body  for  the  management  of  education,  I  gather 
that  you  do  not  think  that  objection  would  apply,  in  the  same  degree  at 
all  events,  to  the  joint  board  partly  elected  by  them,  and  partly  by  the 
school  board  P — That  committee  would  have  as  one  of  its  first  duties 
education,  and  it  would  be  likely  to  be  freed  from  acting  on  some  other 
committees. 

•8510.  Have  vou  formed  any  estimate  of  the  cost  per  head  of  carryiug^ 
on  an  effioient  higher  grade  school  P — No.  I  could  supply  you  with  that 
information,  but  I  deprecate  any  consideration  of  chiu&en  as  n.aking  so 
much  money. 

8511.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  ^ant,  but  the  cost  P — I  have  not  con- 
sidered that  at  all.     I  am  an  educationalist,  not  a  financier. 

8512.  At  what  age  do  you  get  the  pupils  from  elementary  schools  that 
are  sent  to  your  schools  with  scholarships  P — About  12  or  13  years  of 
age.    I  should  say  they  average  about  13. 

8513.  And  do  you  consider  that  that  is  the  right  ageP — No,  I  would 
have  them  earlier. 

8514.  At  what  age  P — In  oi'der  to  have  a  thorough  system  of  education 
I  should  like  to  have  a  grip  on  my  children  earlier  than  the  fifth 
standard.    I  should  like  to  have  them  at  nine  or  ten. 

8515.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  difiiculty  in  selecting  them  at  an 
early  age  P — ^Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  difficulty  in  selecting  them  in  tender 
years. 

8516.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  out  of  that  P — I  have  no  difficulty, 
because  my  school  goes  down  to  the  lowest  standards,  and  therefore 
children  can  join  my  school  at  any  stage.  Therefore  X  have  less  difficulty 
than  many  people  in  grafting  in  new  stock. 

8517.  But  in  dealing  generally  with  the  new  Bcholarnhii)  system,  how 
would  you  get  over  the  difficulty  that  competitive  examination  at  that  age 
is  not  tiie  best  test  P — No,  it  is  not  the  best  test. 

8518.  I  will  not  press  that.  With  regard  to  the  scholarships  tenable  at 
your  school,  are  there  maintenance  grants  as  well  as  free  education  P — 
That  depends  on  the  scholarship.  In  connexion  with  our  school  and  with 
many  or  the  other  schools  there  are  several  kinds  of  scholarships.  There 
IB  one  kind  of  scholarship — what  is  called  a  Science  and  Art  scholarship — 
which  is  based  on  private  beneficence,  supplemented  by  Government 
aid.     The  scholarship  is   for  three  years,  and  the  private  benefactors' 

grant  is  152.  over  three  years  supplemented  by  Government  until  it 
ecomes  of  the  value  of  91.,  121.,  and  15Z.  That  is  the  scheme  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Directory.  The  payment  is  made  to  the  parents  of  the 
holder,  and  a  portion  of  it  goes  for  maintenance.  The  Leeds  County 
Council  gives  scholarships  of  the  value  of  181.  extending  over  two  yefirs. 
Part  of  that  is  payable  in  fees,  and  part  goes  for  maintenance.  The 
West  Biding  Coun^  Council  sends  scholars  to  me,  paying  railway  fare 
and  fees  but  giving  nothing  for  maintenance. 
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8519.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  maintenance  is  a  valuable  park  of  the 
scholarship  P — ^In  the  higher  classes.  There  are  so  many  pupils  who  are 
willing  to  come  and  compete  for  these  scholarships  that  I  think  the 
maintenance  element  does  not  come  in  very  largely  in  the  junior  classes. 
But  when  the  boy  eomes  aboye  14  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  main- 
tenance. I  think  above  14  the  need  for  maintenance  is  very  pressing 
indeed. 

8520.  Do  jon  think  the  grant  for  maintenance  should  be  gpraduated  ? — 
Yes,  according  to  age,  and  according  to  attainments. 

8521.  Is  that  done  in  Leeds  P — ^Tes. 

8522.  Putting  out  of  the  question  altogether  a  school  like  your  own,  do 
you  think  that  the  mode  of  distribnting  the  grants  on  results  of  examina- 
tions does  not  offer  a  temptation  at  all  events  to  teachers  to  conduct 
their  teaching  of  science  in  a  particular  groove  P  It  has  been  snegested 
to  us  that  it  diminishes  the  elasticity  of  a  course  P — It  does  as  a  pnnciple, 
but  practically  there  is  not. 

8523.  You  do  not  find  that  in  your  school,  but  do  you  mean  to  say  it 
is  not  so  in  other  schools  P — No,  practically;  because  there  are  many 
things  that  hedge  them  round. 

8524.  Does  the  hedging  round  increase  the  elasticity  P — No,  out  it  pre- 
vents so  much  of  this  n^ere  looking  at  money  and  money  only.  We  are 
only  allowed  to  teach  so  many  hours  per  week  in  science. 

8525.  I  am  thinking  of  the  elasticity  of  the  teaching  along  the  particular 
lines  laid  down  in  the  syllabus  P — You  think  of  subject  teaching  as  laid 
down  in  the  syllabus. 

8526.  YcsP — ^Yes,  there  are  defects  here  that  arc  prominent.  There  are 
certain  objections  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  examiners  of 
subjects.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  examines  subjects  only. 
Therefore,  a  science  has  to  be  arranged  in  certain  bits  and  parts  to  suit 
annual  examinations.  But  on  the  other  hand,  while  these  are  subjects, 
and  these  are  the  goals  of  examination,  it  does  not  fetter  me  or  any  other 
teacher  ficxmi  going  alons  certain  rational  lines  for  arriving  at  them.  It 
does  fetter  us  in  not  allowing  sufficient  preparatory  work.  I  have  all 
along  asked  for  a  scheme  for  having  the  work  so  graded  as  to  prepare  for 
those  subjects.  In  the  seventh  standard  I  should  like  a  preparatory 
course  in  experimental  physics ;  I  should  like  that  to  be  recognised  b^  the 
Soience  and  Art  Department.  I  should  like  them  also  to  recognise  a 
coarse  in  rational  chemistry — not  elementary  chemistry,  or  advanced 
chemistry,  but  something  that  would  lead  up  to  that  subject. 

8527-8.  (Mr.  Lletnelhrn  Smith.)  Would  you  introduce  something  of  that 
kind  P— We  do  that  already.  Any  teacher  who  is  seeking  to  give  real 
scientific  teaching  dees  that.  But  I  should  like  that  preparatory  course 
at  an  earlier  stage. 

8629.  You  see  the  necessity  for  that,  and  you  make  your  own  course  P— 
We  make  our  own  course.  We  need  pupils  to  have  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  at  the  Science  and  Art  examinations,  but  I  do 
not  necessarily  follow  the  groove  that  is  laid  down  by  that  syllabus. 
Tben  there  is  another  hedging.  Twelve  inspectors  have  been  appointed, 
all  men  of  recognised  ability  in  certain  lines.  These  men  will 
visit  our  schools,  i  hope,  and  their  province  will  be  to  see  methods  of 
instruction,  I  suppose. 

8530.  Do  you  anticipate  a  great  value  from  that  inspection  by  expert 
inspectors  P — That  depends  on  the  inspectors,  and  it  depends  on  the  com- 
mission they  get.  If  the  inspectors  are  experts  themselves  in  practical 
teaohing  and  know  the  difficulties  that  environ  us  in  making  the  con- 
fcinnation  of  elementary  education  lead  up  to  higher  education,  they  will 
do  good  in  that  way.  If  they  are  faddists  merely,  who  know  only  one 
thing  in  education,  they  will  do  harm. 
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8531.  {Mr,  Lytielt(m.)  I  think  you  expressed  an  opinion  early  in  your 
evidence  that  pnpils  coming  fromprirate  schools  to  your  school  were 
not  so  well  taught  as  others? — That  depends  on  the  private  school. 
What  I  mean  in  the  north  hy  a  private  school  is  a  school  started  in  an 
ordinary  dining-room  withont  any  hygienic  or  scholastic  consideration  at 
all.  Some  person,  say,  has  got  a  g^>^  education,  and  has  not  made  his 
way  in  life,  and  starts  a  school.  It  is  that  kind  of  thing  I  mean  by  a 
private  school  which  gives  an  imperfect  education. 

8532.  There  are  many  private  schools  in  Leeds  quite  different  from 
that  in  character,  I  suppose  P — ^I  know  of  several,  the  G-irls'  High  School, 
the  Middle-class  School,  and  the  Mechanics',  but  these  are  all. 

8533.  Would  you  say  there  is  a  very  small  nutuber  of  efficient  private 
schools  in  Leeds  F — In  the  schools  that  have  been  started  as  private 
adventure  schools  I  should  certainly  say  that  the  training  is  not 
sufficient. 

8584.  I  think  you  said  that  you  wished  for,  or  at  any  rate,  that  you 
would  contemplate  without  dissatisfaction  a  leaving  examination  for  me 
])urpose  of  testing  general  culture  P — ^Yes. 

8535.  Have  you  sketched  out  in  your  own  mind  what  sort  of  exami- 
nation that  would  be  P — Probably  the  London  matriculation  fulfils  that 
condition  for  my  highest  classes.  I  would  have  it  varied  in  order  to 
include  everybody  by  excluding  certain  subjects  or  rather  by  giving 
alternative  subjects.  For  instance,  there  are  many  boys  who  go  up  to 
my  higher  school  who  do  not  take  Latin  at  all.  I  would  have  a  leaving 
examination  that  would  be  modem  in  that  case,  but  equal  in  width  and 
equal  in  attainments  to  the  other. 

8536.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  that  seems  to  be 
increasing,  of  the  lack  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  Do  you  see  any 
signs  in  the  future  that  there  will  be  a  similar  lack  of  teachers  in  schools 
of  your  class  P — I  am  not  aware  of  any  lack  of  teachers,  either  in  elemen- 
tary or  higher  schools. 

8587.  In  the  matter  of  a  popular  election  for  an  educational  board  it  is 
your  opinion  very  strongly  that  an  election  ad  hoc  is  reallv  an  election 
ad  hoc ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  members  of  such  board  will,  in  a  town 
like  Leeds,  really  bs  elected  for  educational  reasons  and  no  other? — 
Yes. 

8538.  {To  Mr.  Bidgood.)  Is  that  your  opinion  with  regard  to  Gateshead  ? 
I  think  it  shoald  be  elected  ad  hoe.  We  have  very  little  connexion  with 
the  county  council.  The  board  receives  a  very  small  grant  from  it.  But 
I  think  public  opinion  is  very  strong  there  that  the  body  controlling 
education  in  the  town  should  be  elected  ad  hoe.  I  may  say  that  Gates- 
head is  a  comparatively  modem  town;  there  are  no  schools  of  the  class 
that  Dr.  Forsyth  referred  to  when  he  spoke  of  private  adventure  schools. 
There  is  but  one  secondanr  school  left  there  now  (and  that  is  not  very 
flourishing),  beyond  the  higher  grade  school.  The  town  is  very  radical, 
and  an  overwhelming  majority  would  be  oast  in  the  town  in  favour  of  one 
body  for  controlling  the  whole  education  of  the  town. 

8539.  {To  Dr.  Forsyth,)  I  think  you  said  that  the  inspectors  ought  to 
be  men  who  have  had  practical  training  P — Yes. 

8540.  Would  you  let  them  be  ex- schoolmasters  P  —Yes. 

8541.  And  not  very  old  P— Not  too  old. 

8542.  Therefore  there  would  be  a  considerable  drain,  would  there  not, 
on  the  present  body  of  Scho:)lmasters  ? — No.  All  the  insj)ectors  have 
been  appointed,  and  they  are  a  very  small  number, 

8543.  But  the  number  would  be  largely  increased  if  Secondary  Educa- 
tion were  organised  P — There  is  such  a  number  of  talented  young  men 
coming  up  that  I  think  there  would  be  veiy  little  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  supply. 
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85«M.  (Mr,  FentoicJc.)  In  your  school,  I  beliere,  you  take  children  of  ail 
ages  ? — ^Yes. 

8545.  In  the  event  of  parentH  wishing  tiieir  children  to  go  through  a 
course  of  Secondary  Education  or  higher  education,  would  yon  prefer 
that  they  should  he  sent  to  you  in  the  first  instance  rather  than  sent  to  an 
elementary  school,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  your  schools  ? — ^I  should 
hare  no  opinion  on  the  point.  I  should-  be  quite  willing  to  accept  children 
who  have  come  from  any  well-conducted  elementary  school  under  the 
Education  Department's  inspection,  l)ecause  I  know  that  the  system 
would  he  sound,  and  that  they  would  be  well  taught. 

8546.  What  are  the  conditions  of  children  who  have  come  from 
elementary  schools  to  your  school  P  Are  they  in  any  sense  backward  F 
— ^No. 

8547.  And  you  find  no  difficulty  in  dealing  tfith  those  children  who 
hare  come  to  your  school  P — ^None  whatever.  It  is  that  that  makes  me 
make  the  distinction  between  the  children  coming  from  these  private 
adventure  schools  and  the  children  coming  from  the  board  Bohools  P  Of 
course  I  mean  not  only  board  schools  but  voluntary  schools  conducted 
under  the  Education  Department.  I  say  the  same  thing  of  them.  I  say 
that  children  have  been  well  taught,  and  soundly ;  and  I  cannot  say 
the  same  thing  of  children  who  have  come  from  private  adventure 
schools. 

8548.  {Mr.  YoxaU,)  The  latest  regulation  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  with  re«ird  to  the  amount  of  time  to  bo  spent  in  science  is 
13  hours  per  week.  Is  it,. in  your  opinion,  desirable  ihat  there  should  be 
even  more  elasticity  than  that  granted,  by  which  the  headmaster  or  the 
managers  of  the  school  mav  reduce  the  proportion  of  science  now  taught 
in  an  organised  science  school  and  give  more  time  to  literary  and  com- 
mercial subjects,  the  latter  in  particular  p — I  would  like  more  liberty  even, 
than  that,  particularly  in  the  case  of  girls.  I  would  not  seek  any  moro 
for  boys.  In  some  cases  13  hours  is  the  minimum  time  for  science 
teaching.  I  have  no  difficulty  with  the  boys  in  giving  them  the  full  literary 
instruction  and  giving  them  13  or  15  hours  or  more  science  instruction. 
But  with  girls  I  should  like  a  still  greater  amount  of  liberty  than  the 
Department  gives  me.  With  some  girls  I  can  take  this  amount  of  science 
teaching  and  yet  teach  them  efficiently  in  other  things,  but  there  are  many 
classes  of  girls  to  whom  this  would  be  too  much.  My  method,  however, 
is  this.  I  get  quit  of  the  difficulty  by  not  taking  so  many  subjects,  and 
the  13  hours'  teaching  in  science  is  not  so  objectionable. 

8549.  Do  you  think  that  is  somewhat  a  reproach  upon  the  system  that 
in  a  great  commercial  country  like  our  own  so  little  attention  should  be 
given,  even  in  the  Higher  Grade  schools,  to  the  teaching  of  commercial 
subjects  technically  ? — **  Commercial  subjects"  is  very  much  a  misnomer, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  regarding  what  commercial 
subjects  are.  ''Commercial  subjects "  with  me  means  when  a  boy  is 
going  out  into  commercial  life,  I  give  him  first  a  good  sound  elementary 
education ;  and  then  I  import  into  it  as  much  science  as  will  make  him  a 
thoroughly  intelligent  lad.  The  amount  of  mere  commercial-  work  is 
elementary  bookkeeping  and  elementary  shorthand.  The  bookkeeping  is 
only  in  a  very  elementary  stage,  because  most  commercial  men  saj:  get 
the  boy  to  understand  the  piinciples  of  bookkeeping  and  that  is  quite 
sufficient  because  the  application  of  bookkeeping  varies  in  almost  every 
office.  With  regard  to  shorthand  I  see  that  boys  understand  the  principles 
of  it,  but  I  never  take  them  to  the  length  of  being  able  to  get  up  a  speed 
of  70  or  80  or  100  words  a  minute. 

8550.  Thon  what  about  modern  languages? — ^Modern  languages  are 
taught  throughout  all  the  schools ;  I  should  say  they  are  taught  in  every 
higher  grade  school. 

8551.  For  example,  in  Sheffield,  where  the  teaching  of  Spanish  is  very 
necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the  commerce  of  the  town,  one 
does  not  find  Spanish  taught  in  the  higher  grade  school  there.     In  some 
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-  of  snoli  bcIlooIb  French  is  taught  and  German  is  not,  and  in  others  vice 
versd? — You  cannot  teach  everything  in  a  short  course  of  education. 
I  argue  thus :  On  educational  grounds  English  must  be  taught  in  every 
class  of  school  from  bottom  to  top.  English  cannot  be  understood  unless 
you  teach  another  language  alongside  of  it  to  illustrate  it.  We  take 
practically  in  Leeds,  and  I  belieye  in  many  other  schools,  French, 
beginning  at  Standard  Y.  Therefore  the  child  who  remains  till  17 
is  taught  French  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Latin  is  with  us  entirely 
an  optional  subject.  It  begins  about  the  same  stage.  It  is  important 
that  children  should  have  rather  one  language  sound  than  have  two 
indifferently  done,  and  therefore  Grerman  is  not  taught  until  the  second 
year  in  the  organised  science  school. 

8552.  Therefore  you  take  the  view  of  giving  a  general  liberal  education 
itither  than  a  special  education  ? — ^Yes. 

8553.  With  regard  to  organised  science  schools  the  tendency  is  to  give 
rather  a  special  education  on  the  scientific  side,  is  it  not  P— No.  The 
organised  science  school  is  based  on  giving  the  principles  of  science. 

8554.  But  the  work  of  the  organised  science  school  as  a  whole  tends 
rather  to  lead  up  towards  engineering  and  practical  chemistry  than 
towards  a  full  and  complete  equipment  for  commercial  life  P — I  do  not 
think  a  bov  should  go  into  good  commercial  life  unless  he  has  got  the 
same  training  in  English,  the  same  training  in  mathematics,  although  not 
the  same  training  in  science  and  drawing  as  any  other  boy.  But  I  could  not 
imagine  a  boy  being  of  any  use  in  a  merchant's  office  unless  he  can  draw 
a  little  and  understand  English  and  French  the  same  as  any  other  boy. 

8555.  Take  two  boys  receiving  this  training,  one  going  into  commercial 
life  and  the  other  going  as  an  engineer  or  an  analytical  chemist.  Would 
not  the  later  years  in  an  organised  science  school  better  prepare  the 
analytical  chemist  or  the  engineer  than  the  commercial  manr — ^We  have 
such  an  amount  bf  variation  in  the  second  year  that  that  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  perhaps  very  little  choice  in  the  first  year.  In  the  second,  third, 
a  id  fourth  years  we  do  manipulate  the  curriculum  a  great  deal,  ir  he 
is  going  in  for  chemistry  or  engineering  he  gets  all  you  say,  but  if  he  is 
going  into  commercial  life,  he  gets  a  great  deal  less  science. 

8556.  And  morp  of  modem  languages  ? — Tes,  and  that  is  quite  easy  to 
arrange  in  a  large  school. 

8557.  Would  vou  mind  telling  us  what  are  the  qualifications  for  teachers 
usually  engagea  in  an  organised  science  school.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
head  teacher  is  a  university  graduate,  is  he  notP — Yes,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  stafiP  too. 

8558.  And  they  are  men  who  have  been  teachers  in  public  elementary 
schools  as  a  rule  P— Yes,  very  largely  except  in  the  case  of  specialists. 
The  teachers  of  chemistry  are  not  usually  from  a  public  elementary  school, 
and  the  teacher  of  modem  languages  in  most  cases  is  not  an  elementary 
school  teacher. 

8559.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  found  that  teachers  so  advanced  are 
capable  of  giving  satisfactory  Secondary  Education  P— There  is  very  strong 
evidence  indeed  that  men  who  have  been  advanced  by  their  own  special 
perseverance  in  training  are  the  best  teachers  in  higher  grade  schools. 

8500.  With  reference  to  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  were  any  of  those  taken  from  the  teachers  engaged  in 
the  higner  grade  schools  P — No. 

8561.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  some  ought  not  to  have  been  so 
taken  P — In  the  first  place  the  schools  are  so  new,  and  in  the  second  place 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  headmasters  would  have  looked  at  any  of 
thesejappointments. 

8562.  I  suppose  you  look  forward  to  appointments  of  that  kind  in  the 
future  taking  place  from  the  staffs  of  the  higher  grade  schools  P— Yes. 
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8563.  What  would  be  Tonr  view  with  regard  to  the  edacational  oon- 
ditioDB  of  admisBion  to  higher  grade  schools  P  Would  you  prefer  that  they 
should  remaiu  as  they  are  now  on  an  entrance  competition,  or  woald  you 
<o  some  extent  set  up  a  system  of  leaving  exhibitions  at  ordinary  primary 
schools,  the  competition  to  take  place  between  scholars  at  the  same 
«chooI,  and  only  those  competitor?  approved  by  the  head  teachers  or  the 
mazia^ers  of  the  primary  school  to  enter  into  the  competition  at  all  P — 
I  think  that  where  there  are  scholarships  given  you  must  have  competi- 
tion, but  the  great  bulk  of  my  pupils  who  come  from  the  elementary 
schools  come  without  scholarships  at  all,  and  that  is  settled  very  largely 
l>y  the  position  of  the  parents,  and  the  desire  or  ambition  of  the  parents 
for  higher  education.  There  is  no  need  whatever,  I  think,  to  put  any- 
thing like  entrance  examination  except  where  there  is  a  competition  for 
scholarships. 

8564.  There  has  been  a  view  expressed  that,  if  possible,  children  should 
come  into  the  higher  ^rade  schools  at  10  or  11,  rather  than  at  12  or  18. 
Do  you  think  that  the  difficulty  that  has  been  pointed  out  of  selection  by 
ordinary  means  might  be  to  some  extent  obviated  by  the  teacher,  who 
knows  the  child,  having  the  power  to  nominate  ? — It  might. 

8565.  {Mr.  CoMmm,)  The  Commission  have  agreed  to  accept  this 
appendix  which  you  have  put  in  your  precis,  and  to  incorporate  that  in 

J  oar  evidence.  That  being  so  it  becomes  rather  an  important  document, 
have  been  counting  up  the  number  of  organised  science  schools  which 
are  in  existence,  which  have  been  ftirnished  to  the  Conunission  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  they  number  93.  In  this  schedule  of 
yours  you  only  account  for  S^.  Will  you  kindly  explain  how  the  dis- 
crepancy comes  about  P— Many  of  these  organised  science  schools  are 
tecnnical  institutions  and  mechanics'  institutes.    (See  Appendix  No,  2.) 

8566.  I  do  not  find  that  from  this  return  they  are  shown  as  higher 
grade  schools.  What  has  been  the  process  of  selection  by  which  you 
have  arrived  at  32  instead  of  93  P — Those  are  members  of  our  own 
association,  and  we  have  not  even  given  all  the  members  of  our  own 
association. 

85^.  Then  do  we  understand  that  you  have  come  to-day  representing 
only  such  headmasters  of  organised  schools  as  have  joined  some  definite 
association  ? — That  is  so. 

8568.  Then  there  may  be  a  considerable  number  of  head  teachers  who 
have  not  joined  vour  association  who  are  still  head  teaciiers  of  higher 
grade  schools  and  organised  science  schools  who  are  not  represented  by 
you  P — I  hardly  think  there  are  any  headmasters  of  higher  ^ade  schools 
and  organised  science  schools  that  are  not  members  with  us.  {Mr, 
Bidgood.)  This  list  includes,  first  of  all,  a  great  many  Scotch  schools. 
Secondly,  it  includes  a  great  many  grammar  schools  which  have  organised 
themselves  as  organised  science  schools. 

8569.  Not  a  great  manyp — ^Yes,  I  think  relatively  a  great  number. 
Then  it  includes  a  great  many  public  technical  schools  and  schools  of 
science  and  art  established  by  county  boroughs  especially.  The  associa- 
tion which  we  represent  appeals  more  to  men  who  are  at  the  same  time 
heads  of  public  elementary  schools  and  of  organised  science  schools 
which  have  developed  out  of  it  organically.  {Sr,  Foreyth.)  And  under 
popular  management. 

8570.  Are  there  any  provisions  which  would  exclude  heads  of  grammar 
schools  which  are  organised  science  schools  P — ^No,  none. 

8571.  Then  the  whole  93,  so  far  as  your  rules  go,  might  be  headmasters 
of  grammar  schools  P — ^Yes. 

8572.  You  have  both  had  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  as  school- 
masters ;  would  you  tell  us  whether  the  tendency  is,  just  now,  and  has 
been  for  the  hist  few  years,  that  children  in  the  raimary  schools,  both 
board  schools  and  denominational  schools,  are  reaching  up  to  the  higher 
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standards,  and  passing  those  standards  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly  P — 
Yos,  and  passing  them  better. 

'8578.  Is  12  years  of  age,  according  to  the  Education  Department's 
prorisions  for  taking  the  steps  year  by  year  in  the  standards,  about 
the  age  at  which  most  of  the  children  in  our  primary  schools  pass 
Standaxd  YI.  P — ^Yes,  between  12  and  13,  I  should  say,  for  perhaps  90  per 
cent,  of  the  children. 

8574.  Is  there  of  necessity  a  long  interval  between  the  time  when  they 
pass  Standard  YI.  and  the  time  when  they  can  go  to  any  kind  of  employ •> 
•    ment  for  which  school  provision  should  be  made  P — Yes. 

^^fSS^E      ^'^^'  ^  *^^^^  *^®  number  of  your  school  is  2.200  P— At  present  on  the 
School.        roll. 

.  8576.  And  about  1,600  of  those,  in  round  fignres,  are  beyond  12  years  of 
Age?— Yes. 

^  8577.  And  upwards  of  1,000  of  those  children  are  in  Standard  VII.  and 
^bove  ? — ^Yes,  1,200  I  should  say,  but  fully  1,000.  Just  now  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session. 

"-  8578.  Ajid  you  arc  having  bome  of  those  children  remain  until  they  are 
i6  or  17  years  of  age  P — ^Yes.  I  took  a  census  after  the  visit  of  the  Com- 
mission. You  were  making  inquiries  about  the  ages,  and  I  took  a  census 
of  children  attending  the  higher  section,  that  is,  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  beyond  the  standards  altogether.  Under  14, 1  found  34  boys  and  6 
girls]  between  14  and  15, 124  boys  and  21  girls ;  between  15  and  16,  92 
boys  and  84  girls;  between  16  and  17,  25  boys  and  11  girls ;  above  17,  11 
boys  and  10  girls.  That  was  the  number  actually  present  in  the  school 
the  day  after  your  visit. 

.  8570.  ;2irow,  with  regard  to  your  edncational  corrioalum  for  these 
ohildiMni  I  suppose  yon  work  for  the  Edacation  Department  up  to,  and 
including,  Stanckrd  YII.  P— Yes. 

'858^.  Then  your  connexion  with  the  Education  Department  must  of 
necessity  cease  P — Yes. 

8581^  Th^J  make  no  provision,  pay  you  no  grant,  and  there  is  no 
official  recognition  whatever  after  Standard  YII.  P — No  official  recognition 
whatever. 

8582.  'ttien  the  whole  of  your  support  from  Grovemment  grant  beyond 
Stendard  YII.  must  come  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department? — 
Yes.  r 

8583.  Fleat$e  tell  us  how  you  divide  out  your  years.  If  these  children 
are  13  or  14. years  of  age,  and  remain  with  you  until  they  are  16  or  17 
have  you  oevM^iA  sot  courses  of  instruction  along  which  you  take  them  P 
—Yes. 

8S8^'.  Into  how  many  years  are  those  courses  divided  P — Into  four 
yeai*s. 

8585.  Theb  a  child  may  pass  Standard  YII.  and  still  have  a  four  years' 
course  of  secondary  work  laid  out  for  him,  along  which  he  might  bo 
carried  stage  by  stagts  for  four  years  longer  P — For  four  years  longer. 

8586.  And  the  only  support  you  get  in  a  Government  way  towards  that 
work  comes  from  South  Kensington  P — Yes. 

8587.  The  total  grants  from  South  Kensington,  earned  by  your  echool 
last  year,  was  upwards  of  3,000Z.  P — Yes,  mainly  in  the  higher  section, 
but  a  portion  of  it,  of  course,  in  the  Seventh  Standard. 

8588.  You  say  you  have  all  standards  in  your  school  from  Standard  I. 
to  Ex- Standard.  Some  of  the  higher  grade  schools  in  the  countrv  do  not 
admit  below  Standard  Y.  or  Standard  YI.  Will  you  explain  why  there 
is  any  di9erentiatioi,.in  your  case  ? — The  lower  standards  are  composed 
very  largely  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  elder  pupils.  Our  town,  as 
you  know,  is  a  scattered  town,  and  many  parents  prefer  their  childrca  to 
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oome  under  iho  guardianship  of  tlie  older  ones.'  Then,  in  the  second 
place,  a  certain  number  (I  hope  a  decreasing  number)  of  parents  would 
not  send  their  children  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  but  they 
would  send  them  to  my  fine  school.  That  is  a  little  surriyal  of  class  dis* 
tinotion  yet.  Because  we  charge  a  fee  these  children  are  always  small  in 
number,  and  hence  my  First,  Second,  and  Third  Standards  are  very 
small,  but  at  tho  same  time  they  are  efficiently  conducted  under  the 
Education  Departmeut,  and  they  are  a  capital  feeder,  because  many  a 

farent  comes  to  me  and  says :  "  There  is  the  bo^  for  the  next  10  years.*' 
get  him  till  he  is  17,  and  there  is  some  pride  m  sending  out  your  own 
work  from  beginning  to  end* 

8589.  Bat  although  we  recognise  that  in  your  school  you  have  junior 
standards,  I  suppose  on  the  part  of  your  board  there  is  no  Tiolation  of  or 
departure  from  the  general  principle  of  all  boards  that  the  school  should 
be  an  educationally  higher  gnide  school  to  which  children  should  gravi* 
tate  after  Standard  YI.  P— That  is  so.  The  best  instance  of  that  is  that 
I  have  550  children  in  Standard  YII.,  and,  perhaps,  next  year  I  may  have 
more.  That  is  the  best  proof  I  can  give  you  that  a  great  number  of 
children  come  to  me  from  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  at  that  stage. 
That  is  tho  period  of  my  big  influx  of  children. 

8590.  {Chairman.)  From  the  other  elementary  schools  of  Leeds  — ^Yes. 

8591.  Your  own  lower  department  would  not  give  you  that  number?-^ 
Nothing  like  that. 

8592.  (Mr.  Cochburn.)  You  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
elementary  schools  of  Leeds  P — Leeds  and  the  neighbourhood, 

8593.  You  know  as  a  practical  schoolmaster,  I  suppose,  that  in  almost 
all  elementary  schools  the  children  as  a  rule  leave  after  passing 
Standard  VL    In  very  few  cases  they  remain  beyond  ? — ^Yes. 

8594.  The  few  who  do  remain,  I  suppose,  average  not  more  than  a 
handful,  say,  six  or  seven.  Is  that  your  experience  P — They  are  very  few 
in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  not  only  that,  but  after  staying  in  the  siith 
Standard  for  a  short  time,  they  begin  to  find  that  they  are  not  taught. 
Where  a  class  in  the  sixth  standard  has  only  a  few  in  it,  there  is  not  the 
same  feeling  of  edacational  work,  and  a  boy  begius  to  think  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  education.  His  parents  send  him  to  me,  and  then  he  finds  he  is  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  school. 

8595.  Is  it  the  general  practice  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools 
that  ifa  boy  is  kept  beyond  Standard  YI.,  it  is  wasted  time  because  he  is 
made  to  recapitulate  ? — He  is  taken  along  the  sixth  standard  in  the  work 
he  has  already  done. 

8596.  He  is  carried  along,  again  and  again,  over  the  work  he  has  done  P 
•—Yes,  and  he  does  not  see  anvthing  beyond.  I  attaoh  a»  much  value  to 
the  vista  of  educational  work  that  he  sees  as  to  anything  else. 

8597.  Is  the  alternative  which  school  managers  practically  have — school 
boards,  certainly— either  to  let  children  waste  their  time  by  remaining  in 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools  in  mere  driblets,  and  thereby  go  over 
and  over  again  the  same  work  as  long  as  they  remain,  or  to  gather  them 
to  one  common  centre  P — Both  on  educational  and  financial  grounds  the 
latter  is  the  better  way. 

8598.  In  the  other  case,  there  is  the  want  of  the  prestige  of  a  class,  and 
the  want  of  competition  of  a  class  ? — Yes. 

8599.  In  tho  opinion  of  both  you  gentlemen,  will  it  be  posaible  in  large 
urban  centres  of  education  to  carnr  on  the  work  without  what  one  may 
call  an  apex  to  the  primary  pyramid,  from  which  such  higher  grade  schools 
are  supplied? — I  think  it  would  be  faulty  education  altogether. 

8600.  Suppose  there  were  a  good  grammar  school  in  your  town  of  Leeds 
already  in  existeoce,  will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  any  reason,  if 
there  are  reasons,  why  that  grammar  school  might  not  be  made  the  apex 
to  the  ordinary  primary  schools  instead  of  your  higher  grade  s:;hool  ? — The 
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first  ground  of  distinction  ie  that  the  grammar  school  is  not  the  continuation 
school  of  the  elementary  school.  The  second  is,  that  it  is  a  class  school  in 
the  matter  of  charging  higher  fees.  It  charges  such  fees  as  onlj  the  yery 
best  people  in  our  town  could  p&j,  and  therefore  it  is  a  class  school.  In 
the  thira  place,  its  curriculum  is  not  suflBlciently  divided  and  sub-divided 
to  suit  even  boys  of  talent  who  might  in  a  short  time  adapt  themselves. 

8601.  Leaving  finance  out  of  the  question,  and  assuming  that  that  diffi- 
culty could  be  got  over  by  scholarships  and  other  means,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  this,  as  a  practical  schoolmaster ;  suppose  a  boy  is  trained  in  any  of 
the  primary  schools  up  to  Standard  VL,  is  it  possible  to  take  that  boy  out  of 
a  primaiy  school,  conducted  under  the  Education  Department  with  all  its 
crippling  limitations,  and  make  him  a  pupil  in  a  grammar  school,  conducted 
for  tne  most  part,  as  our  grammar  schools  are,  on  a  totally  difierent  system 
and  with  a  totally  different  curriculum  ? — No,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
boy's  good. 

8602.  {Chairman.)  Why  is  it  not  possible  ? — ^In  the  first  place  the  curricu- 
lum is  quite  different.  In  the  second  place  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  not 
had  actual  cognizance  of  what  Elementary  Education  is  and  what  is  being 
done  under  it.  {Mr.  Bidaood.)  With  reference  to  that,  I  have  in  my  mind 
a  case  of  a  boy  who  took  his  scholarship  from  the  ^Northumberland  Oounty 
Council  and  went  to  a  secondary  school  with  it.  The  school  is  a  grammar 
school  of  a  very  good  typo,  I  believe.  I  happened  to  see  his  time  table 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year.  The  boy  came  from  a  public  elementary 
school.  He  had  been  spending  11  hours  a  week  in  the  secondary  school 
in  Latin.  His  course  would  go  on  for  a  second  year  with  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  in  Latin.  At  the  end  of  his  time  he  would  leave  the 
school ;  he  would  have  acquired  a  small  amount  of  elementary  Latin ;  he 
would  have  forgotten  a  good  deal  that  he  had  learnt  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary school ;  and  he  would  probably  be  sent  into  a  fitter's  shop  in  some 
engineering  works  to  learn  his  trade.  Two  years  of  his  time  would  have 
been  lost  and  absolutely  nothing  gained  for  him  in  the  way  of  scholarship. 

8603.  {Mr.  Cockhum.)  Then  your  experience  is  leading  you  to  the 
conclusion  that  primary  education  will  nave  to  have  suitable  secondary 
schools  for  the  children  who  are  going  to  remain  longer  than  Standard 
YI.,  and  that  those  secondare'  schools  must  remain  under  the  control  or 
dL-ection  of  the  same  body  who  have  brought  the  children  up  to  Standard 
VI.  Is  that  so  P— -(Dr.  Forayth.)  That  is  my  opinion.  {Mr,  Bidgooo^,)  I 
hold  the  opinion  very  strongly. 

8604.  Do  you  want  to  have  Secondary  Education  so  organised  in  this 
country  that  your  higher  grade  schools  should  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  secondary  system,  or  could  not  a  system  be  arranged  by  which  you 
could  be  excluded  and  have  Secondary  Education  organised  outside  of 
you  P  I  take  that  to  be  the  drift  of  the  question  put  by  Sir  Henry  Boscoe. 
Supposing  we  could  have  an  extension  of  the  standards  say  up  to  10, 
that  is  to  say,  a  grading  of  the  work  three  further  standaroU  under  the 
Education  Department  than  i.s  at  present  possible,  that  would  probably 
cover  all  the  needs  of  your  school.  If  I  understood  Sir  Henry  Koscoe's 
question  aright,  it  ran  in  the  direction  of  suggesting  to  you  that  you  might 
have  a  sufficient  curriculum  laid  out  before  you  and  still  be  graded  and 
classed  as  an  elementary  institution  P — No,  there  could  be  no  echeme  of 
National  Secondary  Education  which  would  have  different  classes  of 
flchools  unless  it  recognised  both  classes.  It  might  Lave  different  classes 
of  schools,  but  it  must  recognise  them  all  if  it  is  going  to  be  national. 

8605.  Is  it  possible  for  schools  like  yours  and  good  grammar  schools  to 
«xist  in  the  same  town  P — Yes. 

8606.  Do  you  hold  that  there  is  a  separate  field  and  a  separate  clientele 
for  both  P— Yes. 

8607.  How  many  varieties  of  schools  have  you  in  Leeds.  Is  your  Boys' 
Modem  School  thriving  ?— The  Boys'  Modem  School  is  doing  very  much 
the  same  work  as  I  am  doing  in  the  higher  section,  and  it  is  next  door 
to  us. 
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8606.  What  is  your  experience  in  other  towns  P  Is  there  really  over- 
lapping and  competition  which  is  of  an  unhealthy  and  nnsatisfaotonr 
character  P  One  would  like  to  have  that  eTidenoe  frankly  given,  if  suoh 
evidence  can  be  produced?— I  have  no  overlapping  in  my  case.  I  get 
boys  from  the  grammar  school  or  girls  from  the  Girls'  High  School,  and 
so  on,  and  I  daresay  they  get  them  f^om  me,  but  nine-tenths  of  my  pupils 
come  from  the  elementary  schools.  I  am  not  robbing  other  schools.  I 
am  supplying  a  demand  for  higher  education  for  pupils  from  the  elementary 
schooiB. 

8609.  Then  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  from  the  Girls'  High  School  and 
the  Boys*  Modern  School  in  Leeds  you  practically  have  not  a  boy  or  a 
girl  ? — Very  few.    It  is  quite  an  exceptional  thing. 

8610.  And  they  are  charging  a  7-gainea  fee,  and  you  are  charging 
25«.  P— Yes. 

8611.  Then  if  the  grammar  school  in  your  town  is  not  particularly 
large  or  particularly  prosperous  there  may  be  other  reasons  to  account 
ibr  that  P~  It  is  certoinly  not  our  higher  grade  school. 

8612.  ^8  far  as  yon  know  and  have  observed,  the  competition  of  schools 
would  not  account  for  it  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  not  that  that 
is  causing  them  to  decrease  in  number.  The  number  that  I  take  from 
such  grammar  schools  is  very  small. 

8613.  {Chairman.)  That  is  to  say,  the  numbers  that  you  draw  of  boys 
who  have  been  in  the  grammar  school  ? — ^Yes. 

8614.  But  can  you  tell  how  many  boys  you  take  who  would  otherwise  go 
to  the  grammar  school  P — That  I  know  nothing  about,  but  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  a  genuine  good  school  could  exist  side  by  side  with  ours  and 
prosper. 

8615.  (Mr.  CooWmrn.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  Bradford  ?— A  little. 

8616.  Do  you  know  the  Bradford  Grammar  School  P — Only  that  it  is 
Y&ry  well  conducted.    I  have  had  pupils  from  Bradford. 

8617.  Is  the  Bradford  Grammar  School  on'e  of  the  best  conducted  in 
the  North  of  England  P— Yes. 

8618.  They  have  in  Bradford  a  municipal  technical  day  school  for  boys 
and  girls,  have  they  not  P — Yes. 

8619.  And  have  they  a  system  of  higher  grade  schools  in  Bradford  P — 
Ko,  I  would  not  say  they  are  higher  grade  schools.  A  few  of  their 
schools  may  be  a  little  better  than  some  elementary  schools,  but  thoy  are 
not  higher  grade.  They  are  such  schools  as  we  do  not  admit  to  our 
association.    We  do  not  regard  them  as  higher  grade  schools  at  all. 

8620.  At  all  events  in  Bradford  they  have  a  grammar  school  existing 
with  these  other  schools  ? — With  a  good  technical  school. 

8621.  Now  with  regard  to  this  joint  committee.  I  am  afraid  you  misled 
Sir  John  Hibbert ;  I  do  not  mean  that  you  intentionally  misled  him,  but 
he  did  not  quite  catch  what  you  meant.  You  say  that  in  Leeds  there 
exists  a  joint  committee  of  the  school  board  and  the  county  council  for  the 
management  of  the  hieher  grade  school  P — ^No.  The  school  board  manages 
me.    %ut  I  know  as  a  fact  that  there  is  a  committee. 

8622.  Of  the  Leeds  county  council  existing,  with  a  committee  of  the 
school  board? — ^I  know  nothing  about  what  their  relations  are.  I  am 
managed  by  the  Leeds  School  Board,  and  I  am  their  servant. 

8623.  You  know  nothing  about  the  administrative  acts  of  your  board  P — 
No. 

8624.  Would  it  not  be  a  correct  way  to  put  it  that  the  county  council 
of  Leeds  gave  the  school  board  last  year  3,6507.  P — ^Ycs. 

8625.  Is  it  correct  that  in  order  to  work  together  the  school  board  have 
invited  the  county  council  in  consideration  of  this  handsome  gift  to  send 
five  of  its  members  to  sit  with  the  school  board  for  the  distribution  and 
administration  of  that  money  P — For  the  expenditure. 
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8626.  Of  that  money  ouly  P— Yes,  of  that  money  only. 

8627.  Bat  having  uo  kind  of  power  or  authority  or  voice  in  the  control 
or  management  of  the  higher  grade  schools,  except  in  so  far  ao  that  money 
is  concerned  P — I  put  it  in  the  appendix  to  the  statement  of  the  association 
as  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  that  grant  only. 

8628.  What  do  you  mean  should  ho  the  authority  for  the  future? 
Taking,  not  youi*  o  jvn  school,  but  taking  schools  gonnrally,  and  school 
districts,  would  vou  advocate  a  joint  committee  to  consist  of  existing 
school  boards  ana  portions  of  county  councils  for  the  administration  of 
schools  in  all  their  details  P — ^I  would  prefer,  if  circumstances  allowed 
it,  in  England  that  the  school  board  as  the  only  body  that  is  elected  on 
educational  grounds  should  have  the  complete  control  of  elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not  school  boards  all 
over  England.  But  I  do  know  from  my  experience  in  Scotland  that 
school  boards  there  have  been  a  great  Buccess  in  primary  and  Secondary 
Education,  from  their  popular  character  and  popular  election.  The 
dificolties  are  great  with  regard  to  a  land  that  has  not  got  school  boards 
all  over  it. 

8629.  (Ghairman.)  Do  you  make  that  statement  with  regard  to  Scotland 
universally  P— £"es. 

8630.  Is  it  not  within  your  cognisance  that  thore  have  been!  cases  in 
Scotland  where  the  administration  of  Secondary  Education  by  school 
boards  has  not  been  a  success  p — In  those  cases  there  have  been  other 
circumstances,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  of  its  being  a  school  board  that  has 
damaged  education  in  any  way. 

8631.  {Mr.  Cockburn.)  Tour  difBcultv  in  sketching  this  scheme  pro- 
bably will  not  be  so  great  in  the  rural  aistricts.  You  have  been  already 
taken  over  the  West  Riding,  and  you  rather  object  to  the  West  Eiding 
as  being  too  large  an  area  for  you  P — Too  large  an  area  for  any  one 
council  to  manage. 

8632.  Too  large  for  one  council  to  supervise  and  direct  P — Yes. 

8633.  Supposing  all  the  county  boroughs  within  the  West  Biding  area 
were  excepted,  and  taken  out  and  formed  units  of  themselves,  do  you 
think  then  the  West  Riding  would  be  too  large  an  area  for  a  properly 
elected  body  to  supervise  and  direct  P — If  they  were  allowed  to  add,  or 
had  the  power  of  getting  district  representatives  added  to  them,  to 
increase  their  numbers,  I  think  they  would  be  able  to  manage,  but  J  do 
not  think  that  a  committee,  supposing  it  were  numbering  lo,  could 
manage  every  school  in  the  West  Riding  unless  they  were  able  to  add 
popularly  elected  members  for  the  districts. 

8634.  {To  Mr.  Bidqood.)  I  understood  you  said  you  were  not  repre- 
senting the  views  of  the  association.  Would  you  express  any  divergence 
from  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Forsyth  on  this 
question  P — The  scheme  I  should  like  to  adopt  is  the  one  which  Canon 
Moore  Ede,  of  Gateshead,  has  already  sent  to  the  Commission.  He 
recognises  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  voluntary  schools.  He  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  all  schools  should  be  under  the  same  manage- 
ment ;  but  he  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  any 
Gk)vemment  to  suggest  that  all  voluntary  schools  should  be  placed  under 
school  boards.  He  thinks  the  area  should  be  large ;  probably  a  parlia 
mentary  division  of  a  county.  He  suggests  that  first  of  all  a  division 
should  be  made  in  expenditure  on  primary  schools  and  on  secondary 
schools,  just  the  same  as  boards  of  guardians  at  the  present  time  allot 
to  different  parishes  and  different  charities.  Every  parish  should  main- 
tain its  own  primary  school.  If  it  is  a  voluntary  school,  it  should  go  on 
as  it  goes  on  now.  If  it  is  a  board  school  it  should  be  maintained  by 
rates  from  the  parish  alone,  but  the  central  body  controlling  the  whole  of 
the  schools  should  bo  able  to  make  a  rate  over  the  whole  area.  The 
larger  boroughs  of  50,0C0  inhabitants  should  be  taken  out  of  the  county 
administrative  areas.  That  is  the  outline  of  Canon  Moore  Ede's  scheme^ 
which  appears  to  mo  reasonable,  and  I  believe  thoroughly  workable. 
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8635.  Is  this  your  personal  opinion? — That  in  my  personal  opinion 
alone. 

86dG.  H&8  jonr  association  expressed  an  opinion  p — The  association  has 
expressed  no  opinion  on  this  matter.  {Dr.  Forsyth.)  We  hare  had  a  good 
deal  of  discossion,  bat  we  could  come  to  no  strong  finding. 

8697,  I  am  afraid  thera  was  possibly  some  little  misunderstandinff  with 
regard  to  inspection  versus  examination.  Your  assacii^on,  I  take  it, 
would  not  suggest  that  either  Whitehall  or  South  Kensington  should  giye 
large  grants  of  money  in  aid  of  education  without  taking  absolute  security 
that  the  money  is  wisely  spent  ? — Certainly  not,  but  we  think  it  can  lie 
by  inspection  quite  as  well  as  by  examination. 

8638.  You  are  prepared  to  submit  to  inspection  or  examination,  but  you 
prefer  inspection  r — ^We  want  both. 

8639.  Do  you  want  examination  then  to  be  at  your  own  discretion,  and 
not  at  the  discretion  of  GrOYemmentP — No,  we  would  leare  that  yery 
largely  with  the  inspectors,  only  we  might  make  certain  claims  too. 

8640.  Do  you  adyocate  at  all  the  fusion  of  the  two  departments,  White- 
hall and  South  Kensington  P — In  our  higher  section,  very  much. 

8641.  At  present  you  get  no'  help  from  Whitehall  beyond  Standard 
Vn.?— None. 

8642.  Then  you  come  entirely  on  to  South  Kensington  P — Yes. 

8643.  Does  your  association  claim  that  you  should  haye  aid  from 
Whitehall  during  the  whole  time  a  child  is  in  the  school  P — We  haye 
neyer  said  Whitehall,  but  we  'should  like  recognition  for  those  subjects 
that  are  taught  on  the  literary  side  as  well  as  on  the  science  side. 

8644.  If  there  could  be  arranged  a  yery  judicious  fnsicn  of  these  two 
departments,  and  the  mo9iey  which  they  now  giye  separately  could  be 
given  in  some  collective  form,  and  properly  spread  over  a  proper  curri- 
cnlum,  is  that  what  you  would  desire  to  see  P — I  should  regard  tnat  as  an 
ideal  system  if  we  could  manage  it. 

8645.  Do  you  take  Greek  in  your  school  ? — Yes,  I  have  taken  Greek. 

.  8646.  And  ic  the  eyes  of  the  inspectors  yours  is  an  elementary  school  P 
— ^I  do  not  know.  The  clerk  of  the  West  Biding  County  Council  asked 
me  whether  the  school  was  elementary  or  seconoary.  I  told  him  it  was 
elementary  and  secondary,  and  I  say  the  same  to  all  examiners. 

8647.  (Dr.  Fairbairyi.)  I  think  you  said  that  the  science  school  was 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  Secondary  Education  p — My  organised  science 
school— yes. 

8648.  And  what  part  would  you  leave  to  the  grammar  school  ? — ^To  the 
grammar  school  I  would  leave  those  people  who  are  able  and  willing  to 

Say  such  fees  as  a  grammar  school  demands.    That  is  largely  a  class 
istinction.    Secondly,  along  the  classical  lines  that  lead  to  our  ancient 
nniyersities  they  have  that  field  and  they  do  that  work  well. 

8649.  Then  under  the  head  of  Secondary  Education,  there  you  did  not 
include  a  classical  education  P — Do  you  mean  in  my  school  ? 

8650.  Yes? — A  "classical  education"  with  me  is  limited  to  such 
requirements  as  would  be  needed  for  the  Victoria  and  London  matricu- 
lation, but  is  not  carried  on  to  that  extent  that  it  would  be  in  the 
grammar  schools,  which  give  a  large  amount  of  time  to  it. 

8651.  Would  you  kindly  define  what  you  mean  by  Secondary  Educa- 
tion P — ^Any  kind  of  higher  education  that  is  beyond  elementary.  I 
might  put  it  in  this  way.  With  a  school  so  large  as  mine  I  can  have 
sides,  and  I  haye  certainly  a  small  classical  side.  I  have  a  very  large 
modem  and  science  side,  but  I  still  have  a  classical  side,  which  takes  less 
science  and  more  classics.  I  have  a  ver^  strong  science  side,  which  takes 
more  science  and  very  little  or  no  classics  at  all,  so  that  I  am  a  grammar 
school,  a  secondary  school,  and  an  elementary  school  all  combinea. 
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8652.  Do  you  feel  qnite  equal  in  your  school  to  teaching  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  not  simply  as  philology,  but  as  literature  p— i  es,  if 
it  were  wanted.  We  are  limited  very  much  to  popular  demands.  First 
we  get  the  pupils,  and  then  we  lead  them  and  develop  them.  If  I  find 
*  boy  going  for  professional  life  or  going  for  university  life,  certainly  n 
classical  training  is  the  best  for  him ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  wasting 
such  a  boy's  life  in  getting  him  to  leam  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek 
when  he  has  to  depart  at  15  years  of  age  without  getting  a  university 
training.  I  thinic  that  would  be  giving  him  somethmg  that  is  of  little 
value  to  him.  We  go  very  much  on  those  lines.  But  if  a  boy's  parents 
tell  me  he  is  going  on  to  the  university,  he  will  have  our  four  years' 
training,  and  he  gets  a  full  classical  trainmg.  Of  course  I  take  care  that 
he  gets  mathematics  or  a  little  science  along  with  it. 

8653.  Then  as  regards  the  philological  side,  would  you  be  inclined  to 
plead  that  it  was  a  science  subject  as  much  as  any  of  the  physical  sciences  ? 
— In  what  aspect  P 

8654.  The  study  of  the  stnicture  of  the  language  as  language  P — We 
never  venture  much  on  that  except  with  English  over  the  whole  school. 
We  do  that  with  English. '  We  can  only  do  it  with  Latin  in  the  case  of 
those  who  study  Latin. 

8655.  Could  you  not  to  a  large  extent  supersede  thr?  necessity  of  detailed 
instruction  in  English  by  prior  instruction  in  Latin  P — The  first  difficulty 
I  had  to  overcome  was  to  get  the  pupils  to  take  Latin  at  all.  I  have  to 
deal  with  parents,  and  I  must  gradually  come  to  the  children.  I  cannot 
get  Latin  in  Leeds  as  a  general  subject.  It  is  an  optional  and  a  special 
subject. 

8666.  Suppose  the  two  departments  of  Science  and  Art  Education 
were  so  fused  that  each  coula  equally  be  the  subject  of  developing  grants, 
could  not  Latin  be  taught  as  the  primary  condition  for  the  knowledge  of 
English  P — Yes,  and  as  a  Scotchman  J  should  delight  in  that  view,  but 
the  English  people  will  not  have  Latin.  In  a  Scotch  school  you  will  get 
a  boy  to  leam  Latin  who  is  intending  to  be  a  workman. 

8657.  Then  the  proper  termination  of  your  school  as  distinguished  from 
the  termination  of  the  grammar  school  would  be what  P— The  termina- 
tion of  my  school  is  the  university,  but  I  send  few  pupils  trained  on  the 
classical  side  in  comparison  with  the  number  trained  on  the  B.Sc. 
Bide. 

8658.  But  if  you  had  a  boy  capable  of  a  developed  classical  education 
would  you  keep  him  or  send  him  to  the  grammar  school  ? — I  would  keep 
him  ana  train  nim,  unless  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  grammar  school,  or  if  he 
had  a  scholarship  that  would  take  him  to  the  grammar  school.  I  never 
send  pupils  away. 

8659.  What  classes  do  you  draw  your  pupils  from  p — All  classes  of  the 
community. 

8660.  There  are  no  social  distinctions  between  your  school  and  an 
elementary  school  P — None. 

8661.  You  say  that  in  Leeds  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  would 
resent  the  imposition  of  a  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  such  schools.  Do 
you  think  they  would  feel  that,  if  they  felt  that  the  pupils  were  their 
own  children  P — I  think  that  that  was  the  feeling  at  the  beginning. 
There  was  at  first,  I  know,  a  strong  popular  feeling  (it  was  my  duty  to 
know  what  the  popular  feelings  were)  that  the  higher  grade  schools 
should  be  self-supporting  and  should  not  come  on  the  rates.  I  think 
that  feeling  is  dying  down,  and  after  a  time  there  may  not  be  any  feeling 
in  that  way.    But  it  does  exist  at  present  to  some  extent. 

8662.  With  the  possibility  of  such  feeling,  do  you  consider  that  a  school 
board  popularly  elected  would  be  the  safest  body  for  the  administration 
of  Secondary  Education  ? — Yes,  for  I  think  even  those  parents  who  do 
not  send  their  children  to  thc^higher  grade  school  are  proud  of  it  because 
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it  is  tlie  apex  of  the  system.     They  look  at  it  with  pride.    It  is  one  of  the 
places  that  the  ciiizeus  are  proud  to  show  to  visitors. 

1  86d3.  Under  that  school  hoard  wonld  you  bring  equally    grammar 

schools  and  higher  grade  schools  P — Certainly. 

8664.  The  whole  of  Secondary  Education  ? — Yes,  not  that  they  need  all 
be  on  the  same  line  of  growth  or  progress. 

8665.  Bat  yon  would  bring  all  schools  dealing  with  every  kind  of 
quality  of  Secondary  Education  under  one  governing  body  ? — ^Yes. 

8666.  What  amount  of  home  work  do  you  require  from  your  pupils  ? 
•^It  varies  according  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupil.  Bvery 
child  does  home  work,  from  the  youngest  up  to  the  boy  preparing  for  the 
matriculation  examination.  In  about  the  seventh  standard,  I  should  say  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter  would  be  all  his  home  work ;  but  as  he  goes 
afterwards  into  the  matriculation  cla^s  he  will  need  two  and  a  half  to 
three  hours. 

8667.  Now  with  regard  to  the  classes,  are  there  any  connected,  as  ib  were, 
with  the  governing  classes  in  Leeds  who  send  their  children  to  your 
school  ? — ^JDo  you  mean  the  children  of  members  of  the  school  board  ? 

8668.  Or  governing  classes? — Children  of  members  of  the  school 
board  ;  of  members  of  the  county  and  city  council ;  and  the  children  of 
the  mayor,  even. 

8669.  And  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  P — At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
there  are  two  classes  of  people  that  I  look  upon  with  special  interest ;  the 
working  man  who  wants  his  boy  to  be  a  foreman,  and  who  feels  himself, 
that  he  was  not  sufficientlv  educated,  but  is  determined  that  his  boy  shall 
be  better  educated  than  he  was ;  then  the  second  class  are  widows  who 
are  very  desirous  that  their  girls  should  get  into  some  better  position 
than  they  occupy. 

8670.  (Mrs.  Bryant,)  I  understand  from  the  curriculum  as  set  out  in 
your  precis  and  also  from  some  other  remarks  yon  have  made  that 
you  make  some  difference  in  the  subjects  of  study  for  girls  and  boys  P — Yes. 

8671.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
greater  difference  in  the  curriculum  ? — Yes. 

8672.  But  at  the  present  you  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  South 
Kensington  regidations.    Is  that  so  P — That  is  so. 

8673.  What  kind  of  difference  is  it  exactlv  that  you  want  to  make  P — I 
would  like  to  have  such  control  over  my  classes  that  I  would  only  put 
girls  into  such  subjects  as  they  can  well  do.  In  an  organised  science 
school  there  are  two  sciences  I  would  have  every  child  take,  mathematics 
and  chemistry,  and  drawing  also.  With  some  girls  not  over-strong 
physically  or  not  over-strong  mentally,  I  woald  give  no  more  of  those 
subjects,  but  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  would  be  very  largely  literary  or 
useful. 

8674.  On  the  ground  of  their  being  easier  P — ^No,  on  the  ground  that 
they  cannot  do  any  more  of  this  science  kind  of  work. 

8676.  Why  not? — I  said  on  account  of  being  physically  not  strong 
enough  to  do  more,  or  mentally  not  strong  enough  to  do  more. 

8676.  You  want  to  be  able  to  make  for  these  weaker  girls  an  easier 
course  ?— A  course  that  would  suit  them  mentally.  With  clever  girls  I 
can  get  them  to  do  a  fuller  course,  and  with  exceptional  girls  I  can  get 
ihem  to  do  as  full  a  course  as  the  boys. 

8677.  With  the  girls  of  good  ability  and  good  strength  would  you 
propose  to  teach  them  in  the  same  classes  as  the  boys  P — I  do  teach  them 
in  tne  same  classes  now»  or  at  any  rate  some  of  them. 

8678.  But  the  weaker  girls  for  whom  you  want  to  have  an  easier  course 
you  would  teach  in  separate  classes  ?— Certainly. 

8679.  You  emphasised  iust  now,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Oockburn,  the 
^sadvantage  of  having  at  the  top  of  an  elementary  school  a  small  handful 
Qf  boys  and  girls  above  the  standards  working  on  by  themselves  5  do  you 
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not  think  that  the  same  objection  might  be  made  to  apply  to  higher 
grade  schools — ^not  perhaps  to  a  large  school  like  yours  at  Lieeds,  bnt  to 
other  higher  grade  schools  which  might  have  a  small  number  of  boys 
working  on  at  classics  or  in  preparation  for  the  universities,  whereas  the 
great  majority  would  not  be  ? — There  would  be  special  teachers  for  them. 
They  would  always  be  taught. 

8680.  Would  not  that  apply  in  the  other  case  also  P — I  am  afraid  not. 

8681.  You  also  spoke  of  the  impossibility  or  the  great  difficulty  or  dis- 
advantage to  a  boy  of  sending  him  on  to  the  grammar  school  and  breaking  in 
on  the  continuity  of  his  education.  1  am  not  quite  able  to  follow  you  there. 
Will  you  explain  it  a  little  further?  Do  you  not  think  that  youi*  boys  for 
instance,  or  the  boys  in  any  of  the  schools  preparing  for  the  liondon 
matriculation  could  at  some  convenient  stage  be  just  as  well  sent  on  to  a 
grammar  school  wh^re  they  were  doing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work 
and  being  prepared  on  very  similar  lines  ? — ^No,  certainly  not. 

8682.  What  is  the  difficulty  ?— There  is.  no  difficulty  except  that  I  can 
prepare  them,  and  can  prepare  them  without  any  difficulty. 

8683.  They  would  not  be  worse  off  if  they  went  to  the  other  school, 
would  they  ? — I  think  they  would. 

8684.  Why  ? — The  whole  previous  training  would  be  different. 

8685.  One  other  question  as  bearing  on  that.  Would  you  mind  telling 
us  whether  you  think  that  is  because  the  preparatory  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  elementary  schools  is  on  the  rignt  lines  and  the  other  on  the 
wrong  lines,  or  vice  versd,  speaking  generally  P — ^l^hat  depends  upon  what 
your  child  is.  If  the  child  is  a  chila  of  the  ordinary  working  classes,  and 
intended  for  commercial  or  industrial  life,  such  as  we  have  largely  to  deal 
with  in  Leeds,  the  grammar  school  curriculum  is  utterly  wrong. 

8686.  Bnt  I  am  now  speaking  of  boys  who  go  to  universities,  and  who 
therefore  do  not  belong  to  that  class  ? — That  is  a  point  about  elementary 
schools ;  that  the  elementary  education  is  leading  them  along  lines  that 
at  any  time  may  be  useful  to  them,  but  the  grammar  school  is  going  for 
one  special  purpose,  and  I  am  afraid  only  for  one.  It  takes  them  only 
for  cfassics  and  nothing  else.  Those  boys  in  my  school  can  diverge  off  to 
science,  and  very  largely  do  ;  but  before  I  make  them  science  students 
I  want  them  to  have  a  good  sound  education,  and  the  London  matricu- 
lation is  the  test  of  it. 

8687.  What  is  your  objection  to  gi*ammar  schools  ?  Is  it  that  you  think 
that  a  great  deal  too  much  attention  is  given  to  classics  P — For  my  class 
of  pupils.    I  am  only  thinking  of  my  own  class  of  pupils. 

8688.  (Mrs.  Sidgwiok,)  Your  pupils  leave  you  at  different  ages  varying 
up  to  19  ? — ^Yes. 

8689.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  arranging  the  curriculum  to  suit 
those  who  leave  at  different  ages  P — I  make  no  difference.  A  boy  stops  at 
any  point. 

8690.  Then  if  a  bo^  leaves  at  14,  he  may  have  acquired  the  elements 
of,  say,  French,  that  is  all  he  can  get  P — Yes,  all  in  that  subject. 

8691.  There  is  no  educational  disadvantage,  is  there  P — I  do  not 
think  so. 

8692.  {To  Mr.  Bidgood.)  Is  that  your  opinion  P — ^I  think  there  must  be 
some  educational  disadvantage,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  arrange  the 
course  so  that  one  conld  make  it  suitable  for  children  of  every  age  leaving 
every  half-year. 

8693.  Taking  those  who,  roughly  speaking,  leave  at  14,  aud  those  who 
leave  at  16,  could  suitable  courses  oc  arranged,  do  you  think  P — If  the 
school  is  large  enough,  one  might  have  a  number  of  sides  to  it,  but  it  is 
not  practicable,  generally  speaking. 

8694.  Kot  in  a  small  school  P— It  would  be  impossible.  (Dr.  Forsyth.) 
You  most  remember  that  even  supposing  they  left  at  an  elementary  stage 
of  French,  we  have  introduced  that  to  assist  in  English.  Of  course  if  t 
had  Latin  it  would  help  us  even  more. 
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8695.  Mj  question  was  rather  directed  to  the  question  of  whether  it 
was  better  to  have  separate  schools  for  children  who  leave  at  16.  and 
children  who  leave  at  14  ?  —I  belieye  strongly  in  having  schools  where 
there  are  all  classes  of  the  commnnit  j — all  classes  of  professions  and  aims 
— ^it  is  much  more  like  a  uniTBrsity ;  itbroadeus  the  mind.  (Mr.  Bidgood.) 
The  boy  who  leayes  m^  school  at  14  is  in  a  position  to  so  to  evening 
dashes  at  OBce^  and  continue  what  h»  has  had  from  me,  ana  he  is  in  the 
same  position  if  he  leaves  at  15  or  16.  I  know  frran  my  experience  in 
direeting  evening  dlasaes  that  the  average  boy  ftom  the  grammar  school 
is  hapless  in  attending  evening  classes  in  a  teohnioal  or  seientifio  subject. 

8696.  {Chairman.)  What  grammar  school  are  you  referring  to  now  P — t 
am  referring  to  the  average  grammar  school  boy  who  ^as  spent  seven  or 
eight  hours  a  week  in  Latm  and  five  or  six  probably  in  mathematics. 

8697.  {Mrs.  Sidgwick  to  Dr.  Forsyth.)  Have  you  had  any  experienoe  of 
boys  or  girls  continuing  their  school  education,  tempted  by  maintenance 
scholarships^  longer  than  is  wise,  having  regard  to  their  career  in  life  P 
—No. 

8698.  {To  Mr.  Bidgood.)  Have  you  P — ^I  have  had  no  experience.  The 
Durham  College  of  Science  has  only  three  open  scholarships  and  the 
Gateshead  County  Council  will  give  no  grant  for  scholarships,  or  at  any 
rate  has  not  up  to  the  present  time. 

8699.  As  far  as  you  can  tell,  the  parents  are  able  to  decide  wisely  about 
that  P — ^I  think  so.  {Dr.  Forsyth.)  And  the  parents,  as  a  rule,  consult  us. 
We  have  very  often  the  deciding  of  a  boy's  career. 

870O:  (To  Mr.  Bidgood.)  You  did  not  answer  Mr.  Cookburn's  question 
about  overlapping,  1  think.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  Newcastle 
abovt  diffnwit  Muoational  institutions  overlapping  P  Do  they  interfere 
with  each  other  P — *'  Overlapping  "  is  rather  a  curious  phrase.  I  do  not 
know  that  my  school  overlaps  any  oi^r  in  the  town  with  respect  to  cnrn- 
culum  or  teaching.  I  have  no  doubt — in  fact  I  feel  sure-r-that  one  is  only 
speaking  the  simple  truth  when  one  says  that  wherever  there  has  been  ar 
good  higher  grade  school  established  it  has  to  some  extent  cut  off  the 
source  of  supply  of  some  other  secondary  school  in  the  town  simply 
because  we  provide  what  the  people  want,  and  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
do  not.  But  I  cannot  call  that  overlapping.  In  my  own  case»  during  the 
laslrthr«e  and  a  half  years  that  I  have  been  in  my  school,  I  have  iio(y 
admitted  more  than  six  boys  from  the  grammar  schools  either  in  thei 
town  or  in  Newcastle. 

8701.  Is  yours  a  fee-paying  school  P— Yes,  we  charge  a  fee  of  9d:, 
including  the  supply  of  books. 

8702.  If  the  Government  regulations  allowed  it,  would  there  be  any 
objectioU  to  raising  the  fee  P— i  am  sure  we  could  fill  a  school  at  four 
times  the  present  fee. 

8708.  {To  Dr.  Forsyth.)  Is  that  your  opinion  ?— Quite  so.  There  is  no 
diMculty  about  the  fee. 

8704  If  it  were  necessary  to  get  the  money,  you  think  that  if  it  wcr^ 
felt  desirable  the  fee  might  be  raised  with  advantage  ?— Yes,  with  some 
parents,  not  with  all. 

8705.  1  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  would  do  with  existing 
voluntary  schools.  Supposing  the  new  district  authority  to  be  created, 
would  you  allow  them,  for  the  ])re8ent  at  all  events,  to  come  under  that 
authority,  continuing  the  present  management  both  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  sm)ject  to  their  fulfilling  the  State  requirements  as  to* 
eflSciency  ? — I  do  not  see  much  difficulty  with  voluntary  schools,  which 
would  retain  their  own  managers,  who  would  look  after  all  details,  snbject 
to  this  control  by  the  central  authority.  If  they  did  not  want  the  control 
of  the  central  authority,  they  would  get  no  rates  for  building,  and. 
Up-keeping,  and  things  like  that. 

8706.  You  would  allow  them  to  come  under  the  central  authority, 
continuing  their  existing  management  P — Yes 

E    87780.  P 
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8707.  {CJuiirfnan.)  I  understaDd  you  to  aay  you  have  pupils  of  all  social 
„  ^         classes  in  your  school  P — Yes. 

HlOHSB  GbaDB 

:  Elbmxvtakt        8708.  Would  you  give  me  some  instances  of  the  sons  of  the  upper 
^^SS)K  TcT  ^Iftflses  who  are  in  your  school  P — That  I  can  only  do  in  an  incidental  way. 
SociAi  Claibbs.  I  avoid  everything  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry. 

8709.  We  only  wish  to  get  an  idea  what  kind  of  boys  you  receive  P — I 
should  say  I  have  the  cnildren  of  Leeds  town  councillors,  I  have  the 
children  of  the  mayor,  I  have  the  children  of  members  of  the  school 
board,  and  I  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  professional 
classes,  doctors,  ministers,  lawyers. 

8710.  Solicitors  P— Yes. 

8711  Ministers  of  religion  P — Yes.  And  I  have  a  very  large  class 
indeed  of  children  of  people  who  are  shopkeepers. 

8712.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  P — ^Yes,  from  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  down  to  the  ordinary  shopkeeper  in  one  of  the  main  streets. 

8713.  Persons  in  good  social  positions,  and  enjoying  large  incomes  P — 
Yes. 

8714.  I  suppose  upon  that  you  base  the  statement  that  they  won  Id  be 
quite  willing  to  pay  the  larger  fees  P — Some  of  them. 

8715.  These  persons  would  be  probably  willing  to  pay  larger  fees  than 
jou  charge  P — ^Yes,  they  might. 

8716.  Your  fee  is  25«.,  I  understand  P-^Yes.  They  come  to  me,  not  on 
that  erpund,  but  because  the  instruction  is  the  best  that  is  going  to  suit 
their  Doys. 

8717.  That  is  to  say,  the  fact  that  the  fee  is  2Bs,  is  not  an  object  with 
them  P — ^Not  with  them. 

8718.  You  sav  that  the  grammar  school  exists  as  a  social  institution, 
that  is  to  say;  that  it  has  a  particular  social  character  P — ^It  cannot  draw 
from  the  same  classes  of  people  that  I  draw  from. 

8719.  Whv  should  it  not  draw  from  the  professional  classes  P — It  does ; 
but  I  draw  from  them  all. 

8720.  But  why  is  it  an  institution  of  a  separate  social  character  P  If 
you  draw  from  the  professional  and  higher  social  classes,  and  it  draws  from 
the  professional  and  higher  social  classes,  why  is  it  an  institution  of  a 
separate  social  character  P — ^The  great  proportion  of  my  pupils  do  not 
come  from  those  classes. 

8721.  But  you  have  told  us  tbat  jou  have  a  considerable  number  from 
those  classes.  Why  then  is  the  grammar  school  an  institution  of  a 
separate  character  ? — The  grammar  bchool  only  draws  from  those  classes 
It  only  draws  from  the  upper  class.     I  draw  from  all  classes. 

8722.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Why  should  you  consider  the 
grammar  school  of  a  distinct  social  character  from  yonrs,  if  there  are 
many  people  in  Leeds  in  gccd  circumstances  coming  to  your  school  P — But 
what  are  those  in  proportion  to  the  others  P  What  are  they  amongst 
11,200  P    The  grammar  schools  draw  from  the  upper  class  only. 

8723.  The  Bradford  Grammar  School  that  you  mentioned,  you  said  was 
fed  from  the  elementaiy  schools  P — So  I  understand ;  I  only  know  it  from 
the  prospectus  of  the  school. 

8724.  Why  is  the  Bradford  Grammar  School  fed  from  the  elementary 
schools,  and  not  the  Leeds  Grammar  School  P — Bradford  has  never  had  a 
higher  grade  school  of  its  own,  and  the  school  board  have  sent  a  lot  of 
scholarships  in  that  way. 

(s)  IvvsLAJion  8725.  Would  it  not  follow  from  that  that  if  your  higher  grade  school 
'^BcHooLB^*  did  not  exist,  the  boys  might  go  to  the  Leeds  Grammar  School,  and 
supposing  the  Leeds  Grammar  School  was  as  efficient  as  the  Bradford 
Grammar  School,  would  not  the  larger  proportion  of  your  pupils  be  going 
to  the  Leeds  Grammar  School  P — I  think  they  would  if  there  was  efficiency, 
and  if  pupils  would  compete  fer  their  scholarships. 
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S726.  Perhapfl  that  may  be  because  the  Leeda  Grammar  School  is  not 
8o  -muA  in  favour  as  the  AFttdford  Grammar  School  P — ^The  curriculum 
is  not  80  much  in  favour. 

8727.  Then  it  is  not  because  the  school  is  a  grammar  school,  but  because 
the  currioulum  is  not  a  curriculum  which  happens  to  suit  Leeds  P — ^Tes. 

8728.  But  if  it  had  a  curriculum  which  happened  to  suit  Leeds  it  would 
be  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  that  your  scnool  is  doing  P — But  still  there 
would  be  plenty  of  pupils  for  us  both. 

8729.  It  would  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  the  work  which  your  school  is 
now  doing,  would  it  notP — ^Yes. 

8730.  (Mrs.  StdgwicJc.)  There  is  a  sokool  which  in  fees  is  intermediate 
between  your  school  and  the  grammar  school  and  which  is  quite  ftill,  I 
think  P— Yes. 

8781.  (Mr.  Coekburn.)  And  which' school  has  grown  since  the  establi^li- 
meiit  of  your  school  P — I  do  not  think  it  has  grown,  but  it  has  not 
decreased. 

8782.  (Chairman.)  Beverting  to  a  question'put  by  Mrs.  Bryant,  would  you 
kindly  explain  why  boys  who  are  going  to  the  university  should  ratner 
come  to  you  than  go  to  the  grammar  school  P-^The  bovs  whom  I  triun  for 
the  university  are  boys  who  have  come  to  us  with  only  elementary 
notions  of  education  and  it  has  growil  and  developed  with  them  in  the 
school. 

8738.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  many  of  your  boys, 
beoause  they  are  boys  belonging  to  the  upper  and  well-to-do  classes  and 
ahrays  intended  to  go  to  the  university  P — X  am  afraid  not. 

87B4.  Do  you  suppose  that  those  people  yon  have  described  to  us 
intended  that  their  boys  should  leave  school  at  14  P — No. 

8785.  They  intended  them  to  stay  till  16  or  17  P— Yes. 

8736.  Or  go  to  the  universities  P— Yes. 

8737.  Then  why  do  you  oonoeire  that  they  had  better  come  to  you  than 
go  to  the  grammar  school  P — ^These  bo^s  have  come  to  us  and  nave  only 
taken  the  notion  of  going  to  the  university  after  training  with  us. 

8788.  But  I  understand  that  all  along  their  parents  intended  that  they 
should  stay  till  16  or  17  P — ^But  not  necessarily  to  go  to  the  universities. 

8789.  But  they  intended  them  to  stay  till  16  or  17  P— Yes. 

8740.  Why,  in  that  case,  should  they  not  as  well  go  to  the  grammar 
school,  assuming  it  to  have  a  sufficient  staff,  and  a  suitable  curriculum, 
an  well  as  to  you  P — If  there  were  a  suitable  curriculum,  they  might  have 
gone  there,  but  the  curriculum  is  not  suitable. 

8741.  That  is  an  accident,  and  not  an  essential  of  the  grammar  school  P 
— ^It  is  an  actual  fact. 

8742.  I  ask  von  whether  it  is  essential  to  your  conception  of  the 
grammar  school  that  it  should  have  a  curriculum  which  is  not  in  favour 
with  the  people  of  Leeds  P — Certainly  not. 

8748.  Would  it  not  compete  with  the  higher  grade  school  in  that  case  P 
— There  are  children  who  go  for  higher  education  outside  of  Leeds. 

8744.  In  other  words,  you  say  there  is  room  enough  in  Leeds  for  botk 
schools  P— Yes. 

8745.  But  your  school  is  really  a  competing  school ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  a  secondaiT'  school  P — ^It  is  a  secondary  school  in  every  sense  of  the 
term. 

8746.  And,  in  fact,  a  secondary  school  of  the  first  grade  preparing 
children  for  the  universities  P — ^Yes. 

8747--9.  Your  curriculum  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
determine  when  a  boy  begins,  at  what  point  he  is  going  to  leave  P — No»  . 

8760.  So  that  the  curriculum  will  be  equally  suitable  to  all  whether 
they  are  leaving  at  18, 15,  or  17  ?— Yes. 

P  2 
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t  8751^  Axkdi  iher^OTOy  ia  your  Tiew^  there  is  no  xxecessity  l^or  l^aying.  a 
SQ^ool  olassiBed  aa  wh^t  used  to  bo  oalled  first  grade,  9^ooiid  rgraide,  or 
third  grade  P — No.  .     i^   . 

<.ii7o2».«Buit  thosohool  oaabe  alltbreiaat  onodF-*<TXeg.r'  ...      .ri     ■■■  -^ 

9f^^,-iT'6'M¥.  B'idgdod:)  Howfiir  do^he  ob9«rv«*ions'whi(A  Dr/'For^h. 
jfihde  wi^h  regard  to  ther  presence  of  Tarioivs  classes  in  bis  school rUt  Iieeds 
apply  tpiyour  school  in  Gateshead  F-^I*  think  pretty  much  the  ^ame^ 
The  present  Mayor  of  Grateshead  has  no  children  at  school  now,  out  we 
hi^d  his  children  when  they  were  at  school.  They  have  been  at  school 
durfng  m3p'titoi6.  The  members  of  the  school  board  and  of  the  town 
council  send  their  children  to  the  school.  '  ' 

,  8754-  Then,  generally  speaking,  you  have  a  considerable  number  df 
pupils  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  P — ^N"ot  a  considerable  number. 

6755.  But  a  sprinkling  P — Yes,  a  sprinkling. 

1  8756.  And  where  do  the  test  of  the  ohildren  of  the  professional  aiui 
commercial  classes  go  who  do  not  go  to  your  school  P — There  was  a  boys' 
high  I  school  atG-atesh^ead,  which  has  just  been  closed.    Most  of  the  bo|rs 
gftt  to  Nevoastle. 

■i'8f767.  What  is  the  fee  charged  in  ytwir.  sohoolP-^Abost  32».  a  yearfiif. 
they  pay  it  quarterly.    It  is  9a.  a  week.  ;^-' 

875B.''1V'ould  a  fair  proportion  of  the  parents  be  willing  to  pay  a  feo' 
considerably  higher  P — ^Yes, 

1-^8769*  Iftio^  as  large  P— Yes,  three  or  four  times,  I  believe  that  if,. the, 
fees  were  quadrupled. 

p,fi7&)'  iXk^^A^lMod  it  that  it  is.not  inrespe<^t  of  your  charsing  a  Iqiff^r 
fee  that  you  get  these  classes  P — I  beUeve  they  come  to  me  to  Q^<  educated, 
because  we  give  them  what  they  want.  ,..      .  -  o 

8761.  That  is  to  say  an  education  different  in  type  from  what  the 
grammar  school  gives  r — ^Different  in  type  f¥om  what  me  granmiar  0chx>ol' 
gives.  (  •  w^ 

'  '8769;  'With  a  stronger  scientific  element  P — A  stronger  scientific  elevneht,;. 
and  mathematical. 

\.OT63.  {Dean  of  Jlicmehester,)  Following  the  Chairman's  question,  is  therQ 
ampWprovision  through  endowed  schools  or  grammar  schools  inany  other- 
way  in  Newcastle  and  Gtiteshead  for  Secondary  SdnoationP-*  In  Ghites- 
ll^ad  the  boys'  high  school  is  just  closing.    It  has  not  been  a  suocess»  a^d 
tl;e. school  Voard  has  bought  it.  ^ 

.J  J^64.  Has  it  been  a  reformed  grammar  school  at  all  P  Haa  it  oome  ondeK 
the  Charity  Commission  P — It  .was  a  school  estabUsbed  by  apnbUoiQompaiiy^ 
s^  or  eijght  years  ago.    It  stjoirted  very  well,  but  in  recent  years.it  has  npt 
been  successful.  *  .     .     .        t ,  _ 

r.  W6&  There  is  not  what  we  understand  by  a  grammar  school  in  New- 
c^stl&l^-r-TUere  is  no  endowed  school  in  G«teshead« .  There  is  the  Bqyal 
School  in  Newcastle.  •     • 

.  8766.  Has  that  come  imder  the  Charity  Commissioners  P*— Yes.  I 
believe  they  have  dealt  with  it  two  or  three  times. 

.  87^7.  And  under  any  scheme  has  that  proved  a  success  ? — ^I  think  it  i& 
beginning  to  be  successful  now. 

i  8768.  Po  jojx  think  that  is  by  their  adapting  themselves  in  some  degree 
U)  yoiu:  ourriculump — ^I  am  sure  it  is. 

8769.  (To  Dr,  Forsyth.)  You  seem  to  me,  from  what  I  saw  in  Leeds  and 
idiO  from  what  I  have  heard  this  morning,  and  from  looking  at  your 
evidence,  to  be  a  sort  of  Universal  Provider  of  Education  in  Leeds  ? 
— Xes, 

BpfO.  You  have  spoken  a  great  deal  of  university  colleges  and  Londom 
TJni-Tersity,  and  so  on.  Does  your  provision  cover  preparation  for  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge  P — No. 
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8771.  Then  yon  wonid,  I  suppose,  relegate  to  the  grammar  schools, 
"that  preparation  for  Oxford  and  Oambridg!^  ? — No. 

8772.  What  wonld  you  do  with  that  P — ^If  the  parents  of  boys  expressed 
a  desire  to  send  them  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  I  wonld  prepare  them.  No 
boy  shall  oome  to  me  and  ask  for  higher  education  bnt  I  will  provide  it 
for  him.    But  I  cannot  get  boys  to  go  to  Cambridge. 

8773.  Nop  to  Oxford? — I  hare  had  no  hoys  express  a  desire  to  go  to 
Oxford. 

8774.  Bnt  otherwise  yon  wonld  adapt  your  curriculum,  would  you  P — A 
clever  boy  cannot  go  to  Cambridge.  The  scholarships  are  too  small  in 
-value  to  provide  for  maintenance. 

8775.  But  you  would  prepare  him  P — Yes,  I  would  prepare  him. 

8776.  You  spo'ke  of  certain  circumstances  in  Scotland,  other  circum- 
stances than  those  to  which  the  Chairman  must  have  been  alluding  in  his 
own  mind,  which  militated  against  the  success  of  the  school  board  admini- 
stration of  Seoondasy  Education.  What  other  circumstances  had  you  in 
your  mind  P  I  think  you  admitted  that  there  were  failures  of  school  board 
administration  of  Secondary  Education,  to  what  do  you  attribute  those 
failures  P-^I  do  know  a  town  in  which  there  were  rich  ^indations  and 
the  directors  of  these  established  good  schools  of  their  own  at  a  cheaper 
.figure  with  sides  like  mine,  not  only  classical  but  mathematical  and 
scientific.  The  result  was  that  a  great  number  of  children  went  there 
and  these  great  foundation  schoals  took  away  the  pupils  and  took  them 
away  rightly  from  the  high  school. 

8777.  Was  that  owing  to  the  administration  of  the  school  board  P — No, 

8778.  The  Chairman  put  this  to  you,  and  it  is  very  important  for  us 
who  want  to  know  something  about  school  board  administration.  The 
Ohairman  asked  yon:  Was  it  not  within  vour  cognizance  that  there 
were  instances  in  Scotland  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  school  boards  had 
not  administered  Secondary  Education  successfully  P  and  [you  said  in 
some  instances,  but  you  said  tliere  were  certain  circumstances  not  really 
incident  to  school  board  administration  which  led  to  that  unfortunate 
result  P — My  opinion  about  Scotland  is  that  school  board  management  has 
increased  the  v^ue  and  importance  of  SeooiMary  Educatioli  everywhei^e, 
and  if  there  are  failures  they  are  due  to  other  causes. 

8779.  Will  you  mention  the  causes  P — There  are  some  causes  I ,  Should 
not  like  to  mention.  ' 

'  I  "I 

The  witness  withdrew.  '  *.t 

•  r 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock.  , 


;    I. 


f  '  f  .'* 


•    ; 


^ 
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TDOENTY-SEOOND  DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Wednesday,  Uth  July;  1894. 


TKESEKt: 

m 

Thb  Biobt  Hon.  JAMES  BBYCE,  MP.,  in  the  Chaiv. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Edward  Lttteltok,  M.A. 

Sir  Hbnbt  B.  Boscoe,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Bey.  The  Dean  of  Manchester*  D.D. 

The  Bey.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Bechard  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  BiCHARD  WORUELL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henby  Hobhottse,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 
Mr.  George  J.  Cogkburn. 
Mr.  GuARLBS  Fenwick,  M.F. 
Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 
The  Lady  Frederick  CAyEVDiSH. 
Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 
Mrs.  Henry  Sidowick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Seoretary. 

0.  BowDEN,  Esq.,  and  T.  J.  Macnamara,  E&q.,  recalled  and  further 

examined. 

TBAiviiio  ov       8780.  {Ohairman  to  Mr.  Bowden.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
TsACHXRB.     training  of  teachers,  your  yiew  is  that  the  arrangements  that  should 
be  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  ought  to  be '  adapted  to  teachers  in 
eyery  kind  of  school,  whether  eecondary,  primary,  or  technical  P — Yes. 

8781.  And  that  that  applies  equally  to  what  may  be  called  the 
intellectiial  branch  and  to  what  may  be  called  the  moral  branch  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education ;  that  is  to  say,  the  uniformity  of  system  which 
is  desirable  for  the  training  of  teachers  applies  equally  to  the  intellectual 
side  and  the  moral  side  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  P — ^I  belieye 
that  it  does. 

8782.  And  yonr  yiew,  I  belieye,  also  is  that  it  is  not  likely  that  anyone 
would  succeed  in  the  practice  of  teachinf^  with  older  children  whohad 
not  had  some  experience  of  younger  children  also  P— Considering  the 
gradual  deyelopment  of  the  faculties  of  children,  I  belieye  they  would  be 
better  teachers  of  older  persons  if  they  haye  had  practice  with  young 
children. 

8788.  And  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  you  would  desire  to  haye  some 
sort  of  training  giyen  to  all  teachers  P— I  belieye  training  is  necessary 
to  eyery  class  of  teacher. 

8784.  How  far  ought  that  training  to  be  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  P 
— The  theoretical  training  and  the  practical  training  ought  to  go  along 
side  by  side. 

8785.  Do  you  mean  you  would  not  be^in  the  theory  until  you  were 
also  beginning  the  practice,  or  that  haymg  begun  with  the  theory  you 
would  continue  it  in  conjunction  with  practice  P — I  belieye  that  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  the  art  of  teaching  should  begin  at  the  same  time. 
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8786.  That  is  to  saj,  joa  would  not  let  the  person  preparing  for  the 
work  of  teaching  have  any  theoretical  instraction  before  he  began  his 
practical  work? — ^I  think  that  he  requires  the  practice  in  order  tbs.t  he 
may  thoroaghly  onderstand  what  he  has  himself  been  taught  of  Uie  theory 
of  teaching. 

8787.  That  is  not  anite  what  I  meant.  Is  yoar  yiew  this :  that  as  soon 
as  anyone  begins  to  learn  the  theory  of  education  by  lectures  he  should 
also  Degin  to  practise  ;  or  would  you  allow  him  a  certain  time  spent  in 
purely  theoretical  instruction  before  he  began  the  practical  P — Me  must 
naye  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  theory  before  he  actually  goes  into  a 
school,  but  the  time  between  the  lectures  on  the  theory  of  teaching  and 
the  practice  of  teaching  should  not  be  yery  great. 

8788.  {To  Mr.  M<icnamarcL)  What  is  ^our  yiew  on  that  point  P — ^I  agree 
with  ICr.  Bowden.  I  think  that  you  might  begin  teaching  concurrently 
with  the  instruoticm  in  the  theory  of  education. 

8789.  Do  you  agree  with  the  otiier  opinion  that  Mr.  Bowden  has 
expressed  on  the  other  points  I  haye  pint  to  him,  or  haye  you  any 
yariation  of  view  to  express  as  to  the  training  of  teachers  P — I  think  it  is 
most  desirable  that  all  grades  of  teachers,  no  matter  what  schools  they 
may  be  going  into,  should  receiye  a  portion  of  thdir  training  under  the 
same  roof.  I  do  not  think  it  is  {iossible  to  arrange  that  their  literary 
training  shall  be  taken  together,  because  they  begin  at  so  many  different 
stages.  In  the  elementary  school  a  pupil  teacher  who  has  passed  the 
Seyenth  Standard  is  eligible  to  commence  as  a  teacher  of  the  Fifth 
Standard  children.  It  is  obyious  that  that  teacher  could  not  commence 
his  literary  equipment  with  th?  uniyersity  man  who  wants  to  be  a  teacher. 
Bat  I  think  it  might  be  arranged,  and  it  ought  to  be  arranged,  that  the 
pedago^o  training  of  all  teachers  should  be  taken  together.  I  want  to 
emp^hsise  the  need  of  that  from  my  point  of  yiew. 

8790.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  anybody  who  begins  as  an  elementary 
teacher  in  an  elementary  school,  taking  our  existing  system,  would  not 
be  capi^le,  let  us  say  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  of  reeeivinff  the  same  kind  of 
theoretical  instruction  as  the  uniyerdity  graduate  would  naturally  receive 
at  21.  How  would  you  meet  that  difficulty  P — I  am  presupposing  a 
considerable  change  in  the  pupil  teacher  system. 

8791.  (To  Mr.  Bowden.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  present  system  of 
training  collets  for  elementary  teachers.  I  do  not  mean  regarding  it 
from  other  points  of  view,  but  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  adequacy 
as  a  means  of  ^ying  preparation  in  the  science  and  art  of  education  P— I 
believe  the  training  oolleget  are  admirable  institutions  fbr  giying  teachers 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  the  art  of  teaching.  I  personally  deriyed  yery 
great  benefit  from  having  been  to  a  training  college,  and  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  progress  that  they  haye  made,  I  think  that  they  are  good  institutions 
for  the  purpose.  The  restrictions  on  the  students  perhaps  might  be 
relaxed  in  some  measure,  and  the  students  might  be  left  a  little  more  to 
themselyes.  The  curricalum  is  a  wide  one  in  many  of  the  tnuning 
colleges,  in  the  best  of  them  suffioient,  for  example,  to  permit  graduation 
at  the  JjDndon  Uniyersity,  and  as  the  pupil  teachers  are  better  prepared 
the  whole  of  the  students  in  the  training  oolleges  maybe  prepared  for 
the  uniyersity,  and  ffo  out  of  the  training  colleges,  especially  if  tneir  time 
were  extended,  with  a  uniyersity  degree.  That  is  the  case  with  one  or 
two  of  the  training  colleges  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  the  whole  of 
the  students  in  the  first  year,  for  example,  at  Borongh  Road,  are  now  in 
classes  preparing  for  graduation  at  the  London  XJniveraity.  That  might 
be  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  London  oolleges. 

8792.  (To  Mr.  Macnamara.)  What  haye  you  to  say  upon  that  point  P--I 
very  largely  affree  with  Mr.  Bowden.  I  think  there  are  partidulars  in 
connexion  witn  the  curriculum  of  the  training  colleges  where  there  is 
more  elasticity  needed.  I  think  cases  arise  where  men  and  women  haye 
to  do  the  same  things  over  again,  where  they  have  to  mark  time,  especi- 
ally if  they  haye  been  successful  in  their  pupil  teachership.    I  think  the 
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training  college  system  should  be  more  and  more  associated  and  affiliated 
with  the  university  system,  and  I  should  oppose  the  establishment  of  any 
training  college  in  the  future  which  did  not  easily  provide  for  opportunities 
for  university  training  for  teachers. 

8793.  {To  Mr.  Bouoden,)  What  would  you  think  of  the  plan  of  substi- 
tuting for  the  present  training  colleges  courses  of  instruction  in  the  theory 
of  education  to  be  given  ab  the  teaching  universities  (you  know  what  I 
denote  by  the  teaching  universities),  accompanied  with  some  provision  in 
the  places  where  those  teaching  universities  exist  for  practice  in  the  art 
of  education  under  the  supervision  of  those  who  are  giving  theoretical 
instruction  as  well  as  of  practical  teachers  P — I  think  the  whole  of  the 
training  colleges  should  be  affiliated  to  the  universities. 

8794.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''affiliated";  do  you  mean  that  they 
should  be  removed  from  their  present  sites,  and  planted  in  university 
towns  ? —  No ;  I  mean  those  which  are  anywhere  near  a  university 
centre  should  be  schools  or  colleges  of  the  university  ;  that  the  candidates . 
for  entrance  to  the  training  college  should  be  required  to  reach  such  a 
standard  as  would  be  equivalent  to  matriculation  at  either  of  the  univer- 
sities. The  Queen's  Scholarship  examination  is  accepted  at  some  of  the 
day  training  colleges  as  equivalent  to  matriculation.  It  is  at  the  Durham 
College  of  Science,  and  all  the  Queen's  scholars  are  matriculated  students 
of  the  Durham  University.  They  have  their  lectures  on  school  manage- 
ment and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  from  normal  masters,  but  they 
receive  their  other  education  from  the  professors  of  the  university,  and 
many  of  them  graduate  before  leaving  the  university. 

8795.  But  you  are  aware  that,  as  regards  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
the  Victoria  University,  residence  and  the  receipt  of  teaching  in  the 
university  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Victoria  Universifrv,  in  its  colleges,  is  an 
essential,  and  that  those  universities  do  not  affiliate  colleges  situated 
away  from  the  place  in  which  their  own  teaching  staff  exists? — If  the 
colleges  were  at  different  centres  the  students  might  be  treated  as  non- 
collegiate  students. 

8796.  But  the  non-collegiate  students  as  regards  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  required  to  reside  ? — They  reside  at  Oxford.  There  is  a  censor  over 
them  at  Oxford,  and  there  might  be  a  censor  over  them  in  the  various 
places  where  the  training  colleges  are. 

8797.  Although  those  places  might  be  at  a  distance  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  P  —  Although  they  might  be  at  a  distance.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  they  might  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
university,  even  if  they  be  not  in  the  university  towns. 

8798.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  governing  authorities  of  the  university 
entertain  great  objections  to  any  scheme  of  that  kind  P — I  was  not  aware 
that  they  objected  very  strongly  to  that. 

^ArJiSo!'  8799.  What  kind  of  practising  school  would  you  like  to  see  for  the 
practical  instruction  ? — In  very  large  towns  there  are  schools  which  \^  ould 
be  suitable  as  practising  schools  for  every  class  of  teacher.  The  council 
of  the  Durham  College  of  Science  a  little  while  ago  invited  the  attendance 
of  teachers  who  were  preparing  for  secondary  sonools  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  the  teachers  in  the  College  of  Science  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  I  regret  to  see  that  that  has  not  been  adopted  by  any  of  the 
teachers  preparing  for  secondary  schools,  but  arrangements  oould  be 
made  in  a  centre  like  Newcastle  for  the  training  of  every  class  of  teacher 
from  the  poorest  elementary  schools  to  colleges  of  university  rank. 

8800.  You  would  like,  in  fact,  to  have  what  might  be  called  faculties 
for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  education  in  all  these  centres  P — I 
think  the  whole  of  the  universities  ought  to  have  a  faculty  of  education. 
I  myself  phkce  education  upon  quite  as  high  a  pinnacle  m  tiieology  or  law 
or  medicine.  I  think  there  is  quite  as  ^eoi  a  necessity  for  having 
persons  thoroujghly  well  trained  in  education  as  there  is  in  either  of  the 
Dranohes  mentioned. 
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8801.  Then,  I  presume,  yon  would  prefer  that  all  facultSes  f6r  giving 
instructioQ  in  the  theory  and  art  of  education  should  be  connected  with 
uniTeraities  ? — I  should  prefer  that. 

€802.  {To2fr,Macnamara.)  Is  that  your  viewP — ^Tes,  most  decidedly, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  the  present  practical  side  of  the  training  college 
should  not  become  the  faculty  for  eaucation  in  the  future.  I  should  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  training  colleges  could  gradually  come 
nearer  to  the  uniyersitiea.  I  quite  see  the  difficulty  of  having  the  training 
coUeffes  a  long  way  away  from  the  universities.  But  in  time,  if  they 
could  be  graduflJly  drawn  to  the  universities,  I  would  submit  that  the 
present  provision  tor  practical  training  of  teachers  in  the  training  colleges 
might  become  the  faculty  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Then,  whilst  our 
fitudents  in  the  training  colleges  might  go  to  the  universities  for  their 
literary  trainings  on  the  other  hand,  I  wink,  it  would  be  most  advan- 
taji^us  that  the  university  students  who  are  anxious  to  become  teachers 
might  go  to  the  training  college  for  their  pedagogic  training. 

8803.  Bo  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  practical  training 
to  have  what  is  called  a  training  college  P— >1  think  it  is  most  decidedly 
necessary  to  have  such  opportunities  for  practical  experience  as  we  have 
in  the  training  colleges. 

8804.  Do  you  think  it  is  any  more  necessary  to  have  a  residential 
training  college  to  instruct  persons  in  the  science  and  art  of  education 
iihan  it  is  to  nave  a  residential  legal  college  to  instruct  persona  in  the 
science  and  art  of  law  ?  —  I  do  not  know  how  far  we  nave  practical 
opportunities  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  law. 

8805.  We  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  training  college  for  law,  at 
any  rate.  We  have  faculties  of  law  at  the  universities,  but  nothing 
corresponding  to  a  training  college ;  and  as  the  analoRV  of  law  was  put 
forward  I  invited  your  attention  to  that  case  P — I  should  put  forward  the 
analogy  of  medicine. 

8806.  There  you  have  teaching  faculties,  but  nothing  corresponding  to 
a  training  college.  Do  you  see  any  more  necessity  for  having  instruments 
for  the  science  and  ait  of  education  in  the  case  of  training  teachers 
than  you  do  in  the  case  of  medicine  P — I  see  the  same  necessity. 

8807.  But  no  more  necessity  P — We  indicate  the  needs  in  the  case  of 
medicine.    We  have  the  hospitals. 

8808.  But  you  have  no  training  colleges  P — {Mr.  Bowden,)  But  the 
bospitals  practically  take  the  place  of  the  training  colleges.  The  students 
at  college  work  under  the  direction  of  the  house  surgeon  and  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  hospitals.  They  attend  the  places  where  operations 
are  performed.  They  watch  an  expert  at  the  work  just  the  same  as  a 
young  teacher  in  a  school  watches  the  expert  head  teacher  do  the  work. 

8809.  That  is  to  say,  practical  instruction  imder  the  eye  of  the  teacher 
is  considered  necessary  in  medicine,  and  you  consider  it  equally  necessary 
in  education.  That  I  fully  tmderstand,  but  I  draw  attennon  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  of  medicine  which  corresponds  to  what 
the  training  colleges  have  heretofore  been  in  the  case  of  education  P — The 
professors  at  the  various  medical  colleges  give  lectures  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine. 

8810.  We  quite  xmderstand  from  your  previous  answers  that  you  desire 
practical  instruction.  I  only  put  to  you  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
case  of  medicine  that  necessitates  an  institution  corresponding  to  the 
existiag  training  colleges  in  the  case  of  education  P — I  do  not  see  the 
diiSerence.  At  a  training  college  persons  are  receiving  instruction  in 
addition  to  receiving  help  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

8811.  But  a  training  college  is  a  place  where  the  students  live  together 
and  are  subjected  to  a  certain  disciplinary  system  P — ^That  is  the  case  in 
Englaoid,  but  in  Scotland  there  are  no  residential  tnUning  colleges  at  all. 

8812.  I  am  referring  simply  to  the  English  training  colleges  P — I  have 
iiere  a  list  of  the  trainmg  colleges,  and  I  Bee  that  a  large  ntxmbe!r  of  them 
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Are  taking  day  Btudento  in  addition  to  those  who  are  residential.  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  that,  and  shonld  wish  to  see  the  practice  very  larg  ely 
extended  if  the  training  colleges  have  accommodation  for  more  8ta£nt8 
than  they  have  actually  in  residence. 

8813.  Do  voa  think  that  the  denominational  character  of  many  af  the 
traEoing  colleges  would  be  any  obstacle  to  the  development  of  such  a 
system  as  yoa  desire  P — Many  of  the  training  colleges  are  placed  in  small 
towns.  I  think  that  probably  those  woald  not  be  very  saitable  for  the 
training  of  secondary  teachers,  partly  because  ol  their  oistance  from  the 
universities,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  development  of  the  training 
.colleges  go  along  with  the  universities  and  the  university  colleges.  There 
is  ample  opportunity. 

8814.  That  does  not  quite  answer  m  v  question.  Do  you  think  that  the 
denominational  character  of  any  of  the  existing  training  coUeffes  places 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  your  views  P-^I  behove  there 
is  a  general  desire  for  the  adoption  of  a  conscience  clause  in  colleges,  so 
that  persons  may  get  the  advantage  of  training  without  conforming  to  the 
denominational  opinions  that  those  who  conduct  the  training  colleges 
have. 

8815.  {To  Mr.  Maoiamara.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  this 

SointP— *I  quite  see  that  the  denominational  difficulty  will  be  a  real 
ifficulty  ;  but  I  must  point  out,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  admission 
of  day  students,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware«  the  denominational  difficulty  is 
tacitlv  put  on  one  side.  A  day  student  going,  for  instance,  to  Whitelimds 
would  not  be  subjected  to  the  religious  discipline  that  the  other  students 
would  be  subjected  to.  I  do  not  think  that  the  authorities  would  call  for 
that  at  all.  (If  r.  Bowdsn,)  They  do  not  desire  the  day  students  to  attend 
the  forms  of  worship  that  are  conducted  in  the  various  colleges,  and  it 
might  be  perfectly  possible  for  those  who  went  for  the  theory  and  art  of 
traming  if  they  resided  in  hostels,  for  example,  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
attend  the  training  college  and  receive  the  instruction  required  without 
conforming  to  the  denominational  principles  of  the  conductors  of  the 
colleges. 

8816.  Do  you  think  that  tbe  same  system  could  practically  be  applied 
in  the  universities  to  students  preparing  themselves  for  work  in  elementary 
schools  and  those  who  are  intending  to  enter  secondary  schools  P — The 
fact  that  there  are  day  training  colleges  in  connexion  with  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  shows  that  they  could  adapt  themselves  to  the 
work  of  preparing  teachers  for  various  classes  of  schools. 

8817.  How  far  is  the  instruction  in  the  art  of  education  which  is  given  in 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  taken  advantage  of  at  present  by 
elementary  teachers  or  persons  preparing  to  be  elementary  teachers  p — 
Not  much,  because  the  cost  of  residence  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is 
greater  than  the  cost  of  residence  in  either  a  training  college  or  a  day 
training  college. 

8818.  You  think  that  would  be  a  question  of  expense  P — Simply  a  ques- 
tion of  expense,  and  nothing  else.  The  syllabus  of  the  training  ^ndicato 
at  Cambridge  covers  no  more  ground  than  is  actually  covered  by  the 
lectures  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  ordinary  training  colleges 
at  tbe  present  time.  I  read  it  very  carefully  before  coming  here,  and  I 
see  that  we  could  present  every  second  or  third  year,  at  least,  students  for 
that  training  teaooers'  s^dicate  diploma,  and  every  first-class  student 
would  certainly  get  the  diploma  as  well. 

8819.  When  you  say  **  we  could  present,**  whom  do  you  refer  to? — I 
mean  that  the  second  year's  students  of  the  da^  training  colleges  could 

'  all  enter  for  that  examination  for  the  teaching  diploma  of  Cambridge,  and 

succeed  in  getting  the  diploma  without  difficulty. 

Bboistbatiov       8820.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  by  a 

ovTBAcirsBs.    Select  Committee  of   the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the 

registration  of  teachers  two  or  three  years  ago  P — Yes,  I  am. 
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8821.  I  think  the  National  Union  of  Hementaiy  Teachers  gave  eridenoe 
through  eome  of  its  representatirea  before  that  Oommittee  ? — ^Yee.  I  was 
one  of  the  repreaentatiTes  of  the  National  Union  of  TeacherB. 

SS2'1.  Have  yon  anything  to  add  now  to  what  was  then  said  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  snbject  of  the  registration  of  teachers  P — ^I  do 
not  think  I  have  anything  to  add  to  the  OTidenoe  that  I  gave  before  that 
Committee. 

8823.  {To  Mr,  Macnamara,)  Hare  yon  anything  to  add  oo  the  subject 
.  of  the  registration  of  teaohers  to  what  was  said  then  ? — I  only  want  to 
^emphasiM  my  opposition  to  the  highly  objectionable  snggestion  that  while 
'-(  the  elementary  school  teachers  should  go  on  the  register,  they  should  be 

registered  in  a  separate  class.    I  want  to  enter  my  objection  to  that  Teiy 
strosgly. 

88^.  You  wish  to  see  one  register  for  all  classes  of  teachers? — ^Yes, 
most  certainly.  {Mr.  Botoden.)  1  think  there  ought  to  be  one  register 
fat  the  whole  of  the  different  kinds  of  teachers,  because  the  qualifications 
of  the  Momentary  teachers  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
qualifications  of  those  engaged  in  secondary  schools. 

8825.  Superior  in  what  respect  ? — Superior,  first,  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  the  art  of  teaching,  and  secondly,  in  their  literary 
qualifications. 

8826.  You  mean  you  think  their  attainments  are  in  fact  in  many  cases 
higher  ? — Their  attainments  are  in  many  cases  very  much  higher  than 
those  of  persons  engaged  in  secondary  schools. 

8827.  "What  classes  of  schools  do  you  refer  to  P — Such  classes  as  are 
'  UB  der  the  directon,  say,  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

8828.  Do  you  mean  private  schools,  or  do  you  apply  that  remark  also  to 

Sbllc  endowed  schools  P — ^I  suppose  the  College  of  Preceptors  principally 
8  to  do  With  private  schools ;  but  speaking  even  with  regard  to  endowed 
grammar  schools  the  qualifi<»tion8  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  equal  certainly  to  those  of  most  of  the  assistants  in  those 
schools.  A  paper  was  put  in  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Gommons  on  the  registration  of  teachers,  which  showed  that  more  than 
half  cf  the  candidates  for  employment  under  the  College  of  Preceptora 
had  no  attested  literarv  qualifications  whatever,  and  that  they  had  no 
attested  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  tho  art  of  teaching. 

8829.  {To  Mr.  Maenamara.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  that  subject  ? 
—I  only  wish  to  say  that  probably  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  a  very 
large,  number  of  what  are  called  elementary  teachers  have  very  high 
literary  qualifications.  Mr.  Bowden  has  referred  to  the  Borough  Bead 
Training  College,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  Metropolitan  Colleges 
now  send  out  many  of  their  men  with  the  intermediate  arts  or  science 
desree  of  London,  and  within  a  year  or  two  they  complete  their  degree, 
and  sometimes  they  take  both  degrees.  There  have  been  statistics  pre- 
paired,  and  they  mieht  be  put  in.  (Mr.  Bowden.)  I  will  refer  you  to  the 
paper  on  pa^  82o  of  the  report  on  the  Teachers'  Begistration  and 
Organisation  JBill. 

8880.  {To  Mr,  Maena/mara.)  I  understand  your  view  to  be.  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  there  should  not  be  a  separate  management  of  the 
secondary  schools  from  that  of  the  elementai7  schools  P — xes. 

8831.  You  desire  all  to  be  xmder  the  same  management  P — ^Yes. 

8832.  As  well  under  the  same  local  as  under  the  same  central  manage- 
ment P — ^Yes. 

8833.  You  desire,  I  believe,  that  every  secondary  school  under  public 
control,  or  receiving  any  public  money,  should  have  a  certain  number  of 
free  phioes  for  promising  scholars  P — ^Yes ;  I  say  a  substantial  portion  of 
its  school  places. 
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^fictHoXuisamps :      ^834.  Hfrve  yon  any  observation  to  make  npon  the  system  of  awarding 
SueessTiovs    leaving  scholarships  or  entrance  scholarships  from  the  primary  schools? 

'^wpwmvE**  ""I  ^^  *^^®  ^  ^y  *^^*  *^®  elementary  teachers  view  the  competitive 
8T8TXX.       system  as  introdncing  a  good  many  evils.    Personally,  I  do  not  make 
mnch  of  the  '*overpressnre"  objection  in  connexion  with  these  examina- 
tions ;  but  I  most  strongly  insist  out  of  my  Own  experience  in  ^  very  poor 
elementary '  school  that  scholarships  awarded  under  this  plan  as  a  rule 
fall  only  to  those  children  whose  pu*ents  can  provide  special^  and  often 
expensive  coaching.    And  I  also  point  out  that  the^  results  of  a  sii^gle 
examination  are  often  adventitious,  the  best  candidates  sometimes  coming 
off  badly.    In  the  place  of  the  competitive  system  I  submit*  as  being  far 
preferable,  a  plan  under  which  there  wonld  be  attached  to  each  elementary 
school  a  system  of  leaving  exhibitions  in  proportion,  say,  to  the  average 
attendance  of  the  school,  assignable  as  the  managers  and  teachers  'may*  m 
each  case  decide.    I  have  watched  that  plan  very  closely  in  connewon 
with  the  ordinary  plan  of  competitive  examination  in  Bristol,  and  I  shottkl 
like  to  place  before  the  Commission  one  or  two  points  in  connexion  with 
that.    In  the  centre  of  Bristol  there  are  a  variety  of  scholarships  awarded 
on  competition,  and  there  is  the  Birkin's  Charity  awarded  on  the  plan  I 
suggest,  namely,  that  of  attaiching  to  each  school  leaving  exhibitions 
awarded  by  the  managers  and  teachers.    I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
to  some  teachers  who  have  had  experience  under  both  systems — the  close 
scholarship  system  and  the  competitive  system.   Mr.  John  G-ard,  who  is  the 
headmaster  of  St.  Nicholas'  School,  Bristol,  says  :  ''  I  heartily  agree  with 
*'  you  that  our  Birkin's  Charity  system  of  allotting  scholarships  is  far 
"  preferable  to  that  of  competitive  examination  only,  as  managers  and 
**  teachers  are  far  better  judges  of  the  fitness  of  a  boy  than  any  examiner 
"  can  possibly  be."    Then  I  get  the  same  evidence  very  strongly  endorsed 
by  Miss  Little,  who  is  the  headmistress  of  the    Newfoundland  Boad 
Girls'  Board   School,  Bristol,   and    also    from  the  headmaster  of  St. 
Barnabas'  National    School,  also  from  the  headmaster  of  the .  Temple 
Colston   School.     Then    I    get    a   teacher  who  puts  up    his  hands  •  in 
despair  and  suggests   that  nothing  can    be    done.     He   supposes    that 
the  plums  will  still  be  got  by  the  children    of  the  well-to-do,   and  does 
not  discuss  my  suggestion.      I  write  back  to    him    again, .  putting  it 
plainly  to  him  as  to  whether  this  '*  close  "  system  would  not  be  better  tbim 
the  competitive  system,  and  he  writes  back  at  once  and  says  :  **  Yes,  I  see 
**  a  positive  advantage  in  the  plan  you  suggest."    Then  the  last  teacher  I 
am  going  to  quote  raises  the  difficulty  that  the  number  of  scholarships 
are  so  few  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  attach  to  each  elementary 
school  a  close  leaving  exhibition.    I  poiut  out  to  him  that  it  is  hoped 
there  will  be  a  much  larger  number  in  the  future,  and  he  tells  me  that  he 
has  had  some  amount  of  heart-burning  in  connexion  with  the  award  by 
managers  and  teachers  of  this  close  system  of  scholarships.    In^ay  s^y 
that  the  Nottingham  School  Board  avails  itself  of  this  system,  ana  the 
awards  are  made  by  the  managers  and  teachers.    It  might  fairly  be  pnt 
to  me  that  in  one  school  you  might  have  a  larger  number  of  abnormally 
clever  children   than  the  proportionated  number  of  close  scholarshi|>9 
wonld  meet,  and  in  another,  and  particularlv  in  a  poor  school  in  a  p^ox 
district,  you  might  not  have  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  scholar- 
ships.    I  compromise  upon  that  matter  by  saying  that  outside   these 
close  exhibitions  there  might  to  be  a  small  per-centage  for  general  inter- 
«chool  competition.    I  say  that  because  I  am  very  anxious  that  no  bright 
child  might  be  lost  to  the  nation,  and  I  say  it  without  prejudite  to  my 
objection  to  the  competitive  system.  ,     - 

8835.  What  regulations  wonld  vou  be  disposed  to  enact  for  the  working 
of  the  competitive  system? — Wherever  the  competitive  system  is  con- 
tinued I  say  that  it  is  most  essential  that  the  exhibitions  should  provide 
where  necessary  for  some  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  as  well  as  the  tuition 
and  the  cost  of  books  of  the  exhibitioners ;  that  they  should  increase  in 
value  year  by  year  while  held  by  the  same  pupil ;  that  they  should  invol^ 
no  religious  disabilities,  either  at  the  entrance  upon,  or  during  the  enjoy- 
ment of,  the  scholarships,  and  that  they  should  be  bestowed  preferentially 
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upon  the  chUdren  of  parents  whose  oiroamstanoes  would  n^t  oth^isinee- 
warrant  the  continaance  of  their  children  at  Bohool. 

8836.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  as  regards  the  examisations 
Tt^d^v  thai  eoiB|>e^tiye  system P— -Yes,  I  think  the, four  pKoyisions  thaA  I 
li^ve  already,  quoted,  in  aiur  case,  whatever  the  qyatem  may  be»  wont  to  hei 
hept  well  to  the  front.  Then,  in^oonnexion  with  the  con^petitive  systent,  • 
tQo^  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  entr»nce  or  registration  fee>- 
however  small  it  might-  be,  beoause  X  know  by  personal  expenencei  that 
oren  an  entrance  fee  of  !«•  6d,  prevents  a  ohild'^m  competing  for 
scholarships.  I  think  thepapes^s^  at  examinations  for  scholarships  from 
public  elementary  to  seoonde^  schools  should  be  confined  to  the  subjects 
obligatory  in  public  elementary  schools*  together  with  one  additional 
class  subject.  I  want  to  point  out  most  strongly  that  the  weighting  of  an 
examination  syllabus  with  *'  fancy  subjects,"  say,  algebra,  Euclid,  and  so 
09,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  children  in  poor  districts,  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  taking  a  wide  curriculum,  to  compete  with  success,  and 
the  teachers  in  such  schools  are  hopeless  in  this  matter.  Then  I  aTso ' 
think  precautions  should  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  render 
abortive  any  practice  of  private  payments  for  the  special  tuition  of 
competitors.  1  point  out  that  when  the  questions '  run  year  by  jrear 
mechanically  in  the  same  groove  there  is  a  ^od  dei&l  of  special  priming. 
A  viva  voce  as  well  as  a  written^  examination  by  the  inspector  would, 
X>erhap8,  assist  the  end  I  have  in  view. 

8837.  You  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  the  vivd  voce 
examination  ? — ^Yes,  a  fair  amount  of  importance. 

8838.  Are  there  any  difficulties  which  have  struck  you  with  regard  to 
the  kind  of  oontrol  whioh  is  now  exeroised  over  elementary  dohooiawhiob 
you  desire  to  see  avoided  in  whatever  control  the  State  may  in  future 
eieercise  over^^iecondaiy  schools  P^-'Yes,  I  think  it  is  most  desurable  that 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  State  administration  shotild  be  avoided  i£ 
the  State  is  to  take  the  oontrol. 

8839.  What  evils  are  you  thinking  of  p — I  am  thinking  of  the  evils  of 
the  system  of  assessing  grants  upon  the  results  of  examinations;  the 
infliction  of  a  rigid  code  of  regulations  affecting  the  plans  and  routine  of 
the  schools,  and  the  aims  and  functions  of  the  teachers ;  the  system 
of  endeavouring  to  test  progress  by  set  examinations  ;  and  the  most 
glaring  evil  of  endeavouring  to  inspect  schools  by  unqualified  persons. 

:8840.  What  do  you  intend  to  convey  by  "unqualified  persons**?-— 
Parsons  who  have,  had  no  practical  experience  of  the  work  of  elementary  ^ 
school  education.  ■  • 

8841."  You  think  it  should  be  an  essential  pre-condition  for  the  appoint* 
ment  of  anyone  as  an  inspector  that  he  should  have  had  practical 
experience  as  a  teadMer  P — ^It  i.s  most  essentiaL  I  point  out/ that  the  SttSte 
ittust  necessarily t  on  behalf  of  the  children,  the  parents,  and-  the  public 
funds,  take  fall'  seonrify  that  ^oient work  is-  being  done,  and  in  my  pr66i» 
1  submit  a  statement  whioh  meets  my  view  precisely  of  the  bffst  way  in 
which  that  may  be  done. 

8842.  I  suppose  you  think  that  a  good  deal  may  turn  upon  the. 
nature  of  the  local  management  of  the  school,  that  is  to  say,  the  local 
governing  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  infiuenoos  of  the  State  through 
its  inspectors  P — Yes. 

8843.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon  that  headP — ^Yes.  I 
olrject  to  the  management  of  the  school  by  any  individual  person,  or 
nominally  by  small  bodies  of  managers,  who  virtually  delegate  their 

powers  to  one  person. 

• 

8844.  You  think  the  system  of  mani^ement  of  voluntary  schools  by  a 
body  of  local  managers  is  not  always  successful  P — I  am  speating  now  with 
respect  mainly  to  voluntary  schools.  There  are  ^trikin^  instances,  of 
schools  managed  by  one  person  practically,  though  not  nominally. 
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8865.  That  of  course  would  be  a  question  of  the  funds  available  P-«-Tes.  • 

8866.  {Bean  of  Manchester  to  Mr.  Bo^oden.)  With  regard  to  the  matter' 
of  training,  do  you  wish  the  training  in  what  you  may  call  the  art  of 
teaching  to  proceed  'pari  passu  with  the  educational  training  of  teacheraP  I 
am  speaking  only  of  secondary  schools.  I  suppose  it  is  within  your 
cognisance  tixat  a  great  many  people  would  prefer  that  the  training  in  th& 
art  of  teaching  should  be  diroreea,  so  to  speak,  from  the  other  training,  as 
an  interruption.  What  is  your  feeling  with  regard  to  that  ? — ^I  think  the 
training  or  the  secondary  teacher,  or  the  person  about  to  become  a  teacher, 
might  go  on  pari  passu  with  the  literary  instruction.  There  is  no  i*eason- 
whpr  arrangements  should  not  be  made  for  those  persons  who  are  in 
umversities  to  receive  the  usual  lectures  on  the  tneory  and  the  art  of 
teaching  as  part  of  their  ordinary  instruction,  just  as  they  can  attend  now 
the  lectures  of  any  professor  or  the  university.  They  could  attend  Uie 
lectures  of  the  professor  of  education,  and  at  the  same  time  arrangements 
coi;Ud  be  made  whereby  the^  could  get  the  practical  part  of  their  woric  in  the^ 
various  secondary  schools  in  connexion  with  the  town  where  the  university 
is  situated. 

8867.  You  contemplate  the  establishment,  of  course,  of  such  arrange- 
ments for  training  always  in  the  neiffhbourhood,  therefore,  of  a  ttnirenrity 
towti,  or  a  town  with'a  university  college  ? — Or  in  connezion  with  a  college 
where  the  professors  of  the  university  may  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  lectures,  in  addition  to  lectures,  if  you  like,  that  the  students  already 
receive  at  the  training  colleges. 

8868.  Have  you  in  view  the  very  considerable  expenditure  that  that 
would  demand  ? — In  what  way  P 

'6869.  I  will  give  you  an  illuBliration.  Warriaigton  Training  CollMBe, 
wfaioh  is  in  my  mincL  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  training  college  ror 
riementary  purposes,  asd  therefore  I  am  not  going  to  travel  into  that,, 
but  it  will  serve  as  an  instance.  At  tiiiat  training  college  we  lure  anxioiiSr 
to  have  all  the  modem  advantagea  which  can  be  got  tlutmg^  the  meaaw 
you  have  been  specifying,  but  we  are  too  remote  from  Maachaatejr,.and 
therefore  I  ask  you  whether,  in  establishing  such  a  training  system  a% 
you  have  been  describing,  you  would  desire  that  it  should  be  always 
BufBiciently  near  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  university  or  the  university 
college  P — I  suppose  Warrington  is  within  25  or  30  minutes  of  Manchester 
or  Liverpool. 

8870.  It  is  within  18  minutes,  but  you  see  it  largely  interferes  with  the. 
time  and  attention  of  the  students.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  purpose  of 
what  is  to  come  in  the  future.  Ton  requested  me  to  give  vou  an  illus- 
tration, and  I  have  given  you  an  illustration.  To  go  to  ana  fro  between 
Wanrington  and  Manchester  iAterfisres  not  merely  ^with  the  discipline, 
but  with  the  'arrangements  of  the  <x>llege  course.  Therefore,  you  would 
contemplate  that  students  should  be  trained  in  a  place  where  they  would- 
alsrays  nave  these  advantages  quite  handy  P—In  the  case  you  have  men* 
tioned  I  do  not  think. the  aiatiuice  is  sufficiently  great  to  make  ti  either 
expensive  or  very  detrimental  to  the  discipline  or  the  management  of  the 
training  college  to  connect  Warrington  with  the  Victoria  Uniyersity. 

8871.  The  alternative  is  that  there  should  be  peripatetic  teaching,  so  to 
speak)  from  the  universities  F — If  the  committees  of  the  various  training- 
colleges  do  not  provide  a  staff  of  teachers  of  university  rank. 

8872.  They  are  all  to  be  of  university  rank  P — I  mean  the  staff  of  the 
Warrington  Training  College.  If  they  are  of  university  rank,  I  do  not 
see  why  Warrington  College  should  not  be  one  and  the  same,  as  several 
of  the  large  public  schools  in  the  countiy  which  are  affiliated  colleges  of 
the  universities. 

8873.  {To  Mr.  Maonamara.)  You  desire  to  extend  the  length  of  time 
during  which  secondary  teachers  should  be  trained.  How  do  you  propose 
to  meet  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  that? — I  did  not  say  anything  about 
extending  the  time. 
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8874.  I  thought  70a  spoke  aboat  three  years  instead  of  twoP — No. 
So  far  as  regards  the  statement  which  Mr.  Bowden  has  made,  I  can 
follow  yoar  question  along  the  lines  of  that.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Bowden,  and  I  think  it  advisable  that  the  literary  ana  professional 
eqnipment  should  go  together.  I  think  there  will  arise  cases  where  a 
man  or  woman  stadent  ffoes  to  a  university  and  then  wants  pedagogic 
training.  I  do  not  see  why  a  girl  from  Newnham  should  not  go  down  to 
Wiarriogton  and  spend  twelve  months  there.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
most  desirable  system.  I  think  it  is  impracticable  to  ask  that  they  should 
«ll  get  their  literary  equipment  under  the  same  roof,  but  I  am  anxious 
that  thej  should  get  their  professional  equipment  under  the  same  roof, 
and  I  think  the  present  training  colleges  can  be  utilized  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  that  purpose,  and  the  normal  department  of  the  day  colleges. 
{Mr.  Bovoden,)  With  respect  to  the  extension  of  time,  the  Educational 
Department  is  gradually  doing  that  at  present — ^giving  three  years'  training 
to  the  better  class  of  those  who  are  in  the  residential  and  day  colleges,  and 
I  have  it  from  Mr.  Scott  Coward,  the  inspector  of  colleges,  that  he  notices 
the  great  improvement  that  the  teachers  have  shown  when  they  have 
had  three  years'  training. 

8875.  But  there  is  the  question  of  expense.  How  would  you  provide 
for  that  P — ^The  Educational  Department  contemplate  three  years'  training 
at  a  training  college  in  its  earlier  years,  and  it  was  only  the  necessity  for 
placing  a  greater  number  of  teachers  upon  the  market  quickly  which 
reduced  the  three  years  to  two,  and  that  which  the  Government  contem- 
plated in  years  gone  by  it  now  returns  to  a£^in  as  a  better  practice,  and 
will  naturally  provide  the  means  for  extra  training. 

8876.  Would  you  like  to  see  that  P  Would  you  like  to  have  the  period] 
of  training  extended  P — It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  even  advisable  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  e^erj  student,  but  in  many  cases  it  would  be  advisable  to 
extend  the  period  to  three  years. 

8877.  Then  you  would  desire  that  some  monetary  provision  should  be 
made  P — ^The  monetary  provision  to  be  made  should  be  made  in  the  case 
of  training  for  elementary  teachers  from  the  sources  from  which  the 
expenses  are  met  at  the  present  time. 

8878.  (To  Mr.  Maenamara.)  With  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  you 
with  regard  to  the  "  one-man  manager  "  system,  I  think  you  very  carefully 
guarded  yourself,  but  you  did  say  that  this  '*  one-man  manage ''  system 
is  rather  forced  upon  a  great  man^  of  the  clergy,  in  default  of  other 
persons  taking  an  interest  in  education  in  some  places.  Is  it  not  so  P — I 
think  it  arises  occasionally  because  of  the  lack  of  interest  that  others  take 
in  the  matter. 

8879.  Is  it  not  within  your  cognizance  that  in  the  country  places 
where  sclxool  boards  have  been  established  of  this  small  calibre  of  which 
you  speak  they  have  been  deterrent  of  education  ? — ^Yes. 

8880.  And  they  have  been  reactionary  as  contrasted  with  the  action  of 
the  clergy  P — ^Yes.  I  have  no  words  strong  enough  to  say  against  a  small 
school  board. 

8881.  May  not  even  a  large  board  fall  into  the  same  very  grievous  error, 
as  I  conceive  it,  of  deleflnting  iq  too  small  sub-oommittees  the  real  active 
action  of  the  board  P— -Then  you  would  always  have  a  large  board  t^ 
supervise  ihe  action  of  the  committees. 

8882.  Do  they  always  do  that,  do  you  think  P — I  should  think  they 
ought  to. 

8883.  Would  you  deprecate  that  quite  as  much  as  any  other  P — ^What  do 
you  suggest  that  I  should  deprecate  P 

8884.  That  therei  should  be  delegates  to  whom  are  entrusted  very 
largely  the  managenient  of  the  school  P— I  think  it  is  desirable  that  there 
Bhould  be  a  local  management  for  each  school,  if  that  local  management 
is  of  the  right  sort.  I  am  qtiite  aware  that  it  does  work  out  badly  in  many 
cases,  but  I  should  submit  to  you  that  even  the  election  of  a  large  body  of 
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55  members  in  a  conflpicuous  example  now  before  us  works  out  badly 
also. 

8885.  What  you  want  to  see  is  a  greater  interest  felt  and  exercised  all 
round  P — ^Yes,  and  a  higher  ideal  as  to  the  value  of  education. 

8886.  (Mr.  LyttelUm  to  Mr.  Bovfden.)  I  think  you  expressed  an  opinion 
somewhat  adverse  to  the  teachers  in  small  secondary  schools  or  grammar 
schools,  as  compared  with  elementary  teachers.  You  said  the  elementary 
teachers  would  compare  very  favourably  with  grammar  school  teachers  ? 
— Very  largely. 

8887.  Have  you  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  grammar  school  teachers? 
— I  sent  my  boy  to  a  grammar  school,  and  I  know  the  character  of  the 
work  as  compared  with  that  in  my  own  school. 

8888.  That  is  one  school,  of  course  P — That  is  one  school.  It  is  a  large 
grammar  school  of  300  boys. 

8889.  You  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  any  other  grammar  schools^ 
have  yon  P — t  have  a  relative  of  my  own  in  a  grammar  school,  and  I  know 
the  position  that  he  took  in  the  school.  Then  I  have  the  evidence  given 
by  Dr.  Wormell  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Eegistration  of 
Teachers,  where  he  says  that  some  of  the  most  robust  of  the  teachers,  and 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching,  come  ftom  the  elementary 
schools. 

8890.  I  think  yon  touched  upon  the  defects  due  to  a  lack  of  training,  or 
to  a  lack  of  literary  attainments.  Which  was  it? — ^I  gave  the  number  of 
those  persons  who  applied  to  the  College  of  Preceptors  for  employment, 
and  the  majority  of  them  had  neither  literary  equipment,  so  far  as 
attested  qualifications  were  concerned,  nor  practical  Knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

8891.  And  in  respect  to  the  two  grammar  schools  which  you  know  first 
hand,  is  that  the  case  ? — I  believe  the  teaching  in  my  own  elementary 
school  was  better  than  the  teaching  in  the  grammar  school. 

8892.  (Mr,  TaxaU.)  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  the  Commission  to 
understand  that  in  the  endowed  grammar  schools  the  bulk  of  the  teachers 
do  not  possess  any  attested  literary  qualifications  P — No. 

8893.  You  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  any  attested  pedagogic 
qualifications  P — Certainly, 

School  8894.  {Mr.  LytteUon  to  Mr.  Macnamara.)  With  regard  to  the  inspection 

iKBPBCTiAis :    of  secondary  schools,  would  you  look  forward  to  the  inspectors  being 

ii^atiow?a"d  qnalified  in  respect  of  sanitary  knowledge  as  well  as  educational  know- 

Duties.        ledge  P — Yes.    I  think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  some  practical 

acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

8895.  Yon  would  not  have  the  sanitary  inspection  undertaken  by 
one  man,  and  the  educational  inspection  undertaken  by  another  P — I  haver 
no  objection. 

8896.  If  you  have  two,  of  coarse  the  expense  is  doubled,  and  if  you  hare^ 
one  the  qualifications  are  doubled  P — ^Yes.  X  think  perhaps  the  thing 
would  work  out  in  the  best  way  by  having  a  proper  sanitaiy  inspector.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  local  authority  should  not  be  called  ui)on  to  see  that 
tiie  school  was  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition.  I  do  know  that  a  great 
many  demands  are  being  made  or  the  most  varied  character  upon  the 
elementary  school  inspector,  and  where  he  gets  his  knowledge  from  I  am 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

8897;  His  qualifications  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  as  put  in  the 
statement  which  you  have  handed  in,  are  somewhat  complicated,  letting 
alone  his  possession  of  generous  human  sympathy.  Do  you  think  that  he^ 
6ught  to  be  ablo  to  criticise  the  curriculum  P — ^I  think  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  confer  with  the  teachers  and  governors,  and  his  judgment  ought 
to  be  at  once  recognised  as  the  judgment  of  a  sound  expert.  I  think  he- 
ought  to  be  able  to  suggest  matters  to  them  in  friendly  conference  upon 
the  curriculum  of  a  sohool. 
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8898.  But  his  educational  inspeotion  would  take  the  form,  would  it  not» 
or  hearing  the  teaching,  looking  at  all  the  papers,  and  examining  the 
children  himself  ? — ^Tes ;  I  want  nim  mainly  to  act  as  an  inspector.  I  do 
not  want  him  to  come  once  a  year  to  a  set  examination  and  carry  away 
papers  with  him,  and  assess  the  school  in  that  way.  I  want  y^m  to  be 
continually  in  touch  with  the  school  and  its  methods,  the  character  of  ita 
staff,  its  apparatus,  and  so  on. 

.  8899.  Haye  you  formed  an  idea  as  to  the  number  of  inspectors  you 
would  require  for  a  diBtrict,  say,  the  size  of  the  counties,  or  a  countj 
council  area? — ^The  county  council  area  would  include  such  a  vastly 
different  number  of  populations.  I  should  suppose  that  one  secondarj 
State  inspector  would  d!o  very  well  for  Somersetsniro. 

8900.  And  he  would  be  appointed  by  the  district  body?— I  do  not 
know  that  he  would  bo  appomted  entirely  bv  the  district  body.  I  find 
that  in  Scotland  the  men  who  are  to  work  in  secondary  sohoob  aro 
appointed  practically  by  Dr.  Graik,  the  secretary  of  the  Education 
Department! 

8901.  But  in  any  case  you  would  say  that  the  inspector  must  be  a  man 
who  had  had  experience  of  teaching  r— Yes,  that  is  the  first  essential,  to 
my  mind. 

8902.  But  not  too  old  ? — ^Well,  not  too  young.  I  have  no  objection  to 
his  age.    I  do  not  put  any  objection  to  his  superior  age. 

8903.  But  what  sort  of  amount  of  teaching  experience  ought  he  to  have 
had  P — ^He  should  have  been  a  practical  teacher.  I  should  like  him  to 
have  been  an  assistant  teacher. 

8904.  For  how  Iour  ? — It  depends  largely  upon  the  individual.  (Generally 
speakinff,  I  should  think  he  might  do  very  well  as  an  inspector  of  schools 
if  he  had  been,  say,  10  years  as  an  assistant  and  about  15  years  a  head- 
master. I  think  then  he  would  be  what  you  might  call  a  ripe,  sound 
experienced  educationalist. 

8905.  That  brings  him  to  what  age,  about  P — Suppose  he  commenced  at 
20,  that  would  brins  him  by  a  very  ordinary  calculation  to  45.  I  object 
most  strongly  to  the  Education  Department  appointing  no  man  an 
inspector  of  schools  who  is  over  35.  That  is  the  Eaucation  Department's 
limit. 

8906.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  what  sort  of  powers  you  would  give  to  an 
inspector,  suppose  he  did  not  approve  of  something  that  was  being  carried 
on  m  the  school  P — ^He  would  represent  that  to  the  manager  and  teachers, 
and  he  would  probably  call  a^ain  at  a  subsequent  date  to  see  if  Uie- 
difficulty  had  been  arranged,  ana  failing  the  removal  of  the  shortcoming, 
whatever  it  might  be,  he  would  represent  it  to  the  Central  Authority. 

8907.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  body  that  appointed  him  P — Yes,  to  th» 
Central  Authority,  from  which  I  suppose  we  may  expect  some  grant  in  aid 
of  secondafy  schools. 

8906.  Would  his  powers  then  be  confined  to  making  a  report  of  the- 
Bchool,  or  would  he  be  able  to  suggest  improvements  and  see  them  carried 
outP^I  have  suggested  that  he  should  be  in  continuous  touch  and 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  teachers  and  governors  at  all  times. 

8909.  But  supposing  the  correspondence  was  not  friendly,  and  he 
wanted  something  done  which  was  not  done  P — ^He  would  represent  that 
to  the  Central  Authority. 

8910.  He  would  not  have  the  power  to  enforce  it  himself  P-^Ko. 

8911.  (Mr,  Hobhouse.)  You  have  told  Mr.  Lyttelton  that  you  thought 
that  one  secondary  school  inspector  would  be  sufficient  for  the  county  of 
Somerset.  How  many  schools  do  you  suppose  he  would  have  to  visit. 
Were  you  thinking  merely  of  the  endowed  schools,  of  which  there  are 
15  or  20  P-^I  amihmking  of  the  schools,  of  the  future  over  which  the  State 
will  have  to  exercise  supervision. 

Q  2 
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8912.  How  many  schools  would  yoa  give  us  F — I  cannot  say.  I  do  not 
know  the  locality  sufficiently  well. 

8913.  The  question  was  put  to  you  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  work 
a  single  inspc^^r  might  be  equal  to  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Would  yon 
give  us  your  idea  with  regard  to  that  more  clearly  ? — I  took  a  rough  idea 
n'om  what  I  know  of  the  county  of  Somerset  as  not  being  particularly 
thickly  peopled,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  one  inspector  would  be 
sufficient.     I  should  think  he  might  take  50  schools  under  his  cognizance. 

8914.  And  according  to  your  idea  he  would  have  to  visit  them  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year  P — In  some  cases  he  would  probably  have 
to  undertake  greater  supervision  than  in  others,  because  there  are  private 
schools  which  will  continue  under  the  aegis  of  the  State  without  any 
great  amount  of  State  interference  once  they  have  shown  the  State  that 
uiey  can  do  eood  and  efficient  work. 

8915.  {Mr.  Cochhum.)  Is  it  in  your  mind  that  the  character  of  inspection 
or  examination  of  secondary  schools  of  the  future  should  be  so  much 
changed  that  it  would  partake  much  more  largely  of  inspections  in  contra- 
distinction to  examination  P — Yes. 

8916.  Therefore  an  inspector  would  have  time  and  opportunity  fot 
dealing  with  a  larger  number  of  schools  P — I  do  not  say  that,  because  I 
want  me  inspection  in  its  way  to  be  perfectly  thorough. 

8917.  {Mr.  LytUUaiu)  In  the  matter  of  the  compromise  that  you  suggest 
in  your  pr^is  in  relation  to  the  difficulty  which  might  arise  out  of  your 
proposal  of  **  close"  scholarships,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  compromise 
would  only  meet  half  the  difficult  that  you  raise  yourself,  that  is  to  say, 
it  would  provide  for  the  clever  boys  and  girls  being  secure  if  they  were 
above  the  convenient  number.  But  if  they  were  below  the  convenient 
number  and  yet  a  certain  number  of  close  scholarships  had  to  be  given, 
is  there  not  a  chance  that  you  would  give  them  to  the  wrong  children  P — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  You  see  each  school  would  have  a  certain  number 
attached  to  it.  I  cannot  imagine  in  any  case  that  the  number  of  clever 
children  will  be  below  that.  1  cannot  imagine  that  for  a  moment.  From 
my  practical  experience  in  a  very  poor  school  indeed  in  the  east  of  Bristol 
I  could  always  have  awarded  with  great  advantage  considerably  more 
scholarships  than  the  school  was  ever  Ukely  to  succeed  in  getting. 

8918.  In  that  school  where  you  found  the  number  was  never  in  excess 
of  the  demand  what  was  the  proportion  P — ^I  should  say  that  there  was 
quite  10  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  that  school,  as  there  would  be  in  any 
school,  who  could  avail  themselves  with  great  advantage  of  the  facilities 
for  further  education. 

8919.  In  a  poor  school  there  would  always  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
children  to  tatce  these  scholarships  with  advantage  P — Yes,  supposing  you 
were  in  a  position  to  offer  10  per  cent. 

8920^22.  Now,  with  resard  to  what  you  say  about  ''  attempts  to  deny 
^'  to  a  teacher  some  of  the  ordinary  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
'*  English  people."  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  teachers  of  wh&t  you 
might  call  '*  extreme  "  opinions  have  difficulty  in  getting  promotions  or 
appointments.    Is  that  so  P — Under  whom  P 

8923.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  teachers  under  both  voluntaiT  schools  and 
school  boards  and  in  secondary  schools  P — Of  course,  under  volimtary 
tchools,  the  trust  deeds  in  many  cases  insist  that  the  teachers  shall  be 
communicants.  Supposing  I  were  a  teacher  in  a  school  under  a  trust 
deed,  and  I  became  a  Baptist,  I  should  leave  the  school  at  once.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  qaote  you  instances  where  teachers  hd^e  not 
received  promotion  according  to  their  merits  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.  I  should  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  prove,  but  one  or  two 
cases  I  have  in  mind. 

8924.  As  to  Secondary  Education,  do  you  consider  that  that  mieht  be  a 
danger  unless  precautions  were  taken  to  aToid  it  P — I  think  it  might. 
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8925.  (To  Mr,  Boujden.)  Would  jou  say  the  8sme  P — ^i  shoald  think  it 
would  be  a  danger. 

8926.  {Dr.  WormelL)  "With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  mingling  practice 
with  the  theory  of  education ,  haye  yon  known  teachers  who  have  been  able 
to  answer  questions  on  the  theory  of  education  on  paper  perfectly,  and 
who  hare  yet  been  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  class  P— -t  haye.  I  haye  had 
experience  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

8927.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  art  of  questioning;  do  you  think  a 
man  may  be  able  to  say  when  long  questions,  short  questions,  and  leadinff 
questions  may  be  put,  when  Sooratio  questioning  may  be  carried  on,  and 
so  on,  and  yet  may  be  absolutely  unable  to  choose  any  method  which  will 
suit  the  attitude  of  the  class  befbre  him.  Would  you  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  such  specimens  often  come  before  the  headmasters  of  secondary 
schools  ? — I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it. 

8928.  Would  you  agree  that  lecturing  may  be  carried  too  far  if  it  is 
separated  from  practice,  and  that  practice  may  be  delayed  so  long  that  it 
may  become  difficult  to  make  progress  in  it  P — In  my  eyidence-in-chief  I 
said  that  the  persons  who  intena  to  be  teachers  should  begin  young  in 
order  that  they  might  become  acquainted  with  the  work  that  they  hiaye 
to  do  earlier. 

8929.  But  eyen  if  they  haye  to  begin  later — if  they  choose  to  begin  after 
they  haye  studied  at  the  uniyendty  and  taken  a  degree — would  you  then 
say  that  the  practice  should  be  mixed  with  the  theory  P — If  they  haye 
already  had  the  theory,  the  practice  might  come  afterwards,  but  I  shoald 
prefer  that  the  two  should  go  on  pari  pa8$u. 

8930.  I  suppose  you  know  that  there  are  many  headmasters  of  endowed 
schools  who  are  trained  elementary  teachers  P — ^A  large  number. 

8931.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  from  tvro  training  coUcRes 
I  haye  a  list  of  89  old  students  who  are  now  in  secondary  schools  P — 
I  haye  examined  one  or  two  of  the  lists  of  the  training  colleges  and  find  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  are  now  out  of  elementary  schools,  and  who 
are  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

8932.  I  haye  also  a  list  of  about  134  masters  of  priyate  schools,  who 
were  drawn  from  the  elementary  school  teachers.  Were  those  teachers 
of  the  endowed  schools  and  priyate  schools  amongst  the  best  or  the  worst 
of  elementary  teachers  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say.  They  had  the  desire 
for  pecuniary  improyement  better  deyeloped  than  some  of  those  who 
remain  in  elementary  schools. 

8933.  Then  in  addition  to  certain  other  qualities  we  will  say  they  had 
the  quality  of  sagacity  P — They  had. 

8934.  With  regard  to  these  teachers,  do  you  think  there  are  any  better 
men  in  endowed  schools,  or  men  with  higher  qualifications  than  those 
who  haye  gone  from  elementary  schools.  Would  you  say  they  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  teachers  in  secondary  schools  P — I  do  not  know  them 
sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  compare  them. 

8935.  May  I  take  it  that  you  now  wish  to  qualify  to  some  extent  that 
statement  of  yours  that  elementary  teachers  are  better  than  the  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  P— When  I  answered  as  I  did,  I  did  not  wish  to 
imply  that  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  were  better  than  all  the 
head  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  not  by  any  means. 

8936.  Are  all  teachers  in  elementary  schools  thoroughly  efficient  P — 
No. 

8937.  Then,  eyen  amongst  the  elementary  teachers  there  are  occasionally 
inefficient  teachers,  and  probably  occasionally  you  get  a  black  aheep 
amongst  them  P — Tes. 

8938.  Then  we  must  put  it  in  this  way ;  that  there  are  some  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  who  are  better  than  some  teachers  in  secondary 
schools.^ — ^Yes;  and  that  all  the  teachers  who  are  passing  out  of  the 
training  colleges  at  the  present  time  in  the  first  and  second  divisions  of 
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the  second  year  are,  as  a  rale,  better  than  the  majority  of  those  who  apply 
for  employment  in  secondary  schools. 

8939.  I  understand  you  wish  that  there  should  be  one  register,  and  all 
quiJified  teachers  should  be  placed  upon  it.    Is  that  so  P — It  is. 

8940.  With  regard  to  the  elementary  teachers,  would  yon  wish  to  see 
the  position  on  the  register  taken  in  place  of  the  certificate  as  now  issued  ? 
—You  must  place  upon  the  register  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  The 
Qualification  of  many  of  the  elementary  teachers  would  be  the  simple  fact 
tnat  they  had  passed  the  Education  Department's  examination.  That 
would  require  to  be  stated  as  their  qualification  for  a  place  upon  the 
register. 

8941.  Then  you  would  still  have  the '  examination  and  certification  by 
the  Education  Department  standing  as  it  does  now,  as  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  the  mastership  of  elementary  schools  P — My  desire  is  that 
eyentually  the  certification  shall  be  in  the  bands  of  the  central  authority, 
which  I  hope  will  be  set  up  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  this 
Commission. 

8942.  I  only  wanted  to  see  whether  your  view  with  regard  to  thia 
registration  is  one-sided  or  not.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me.  Do  you  wish 
the  elementary  teachers  to  be  registered  as  qualified  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  without  a  reciprocal  change,  allowing  qualified  secondary 
teachers,  if  they  wish  it,  to  take  charge  of  elementary  schools  P — When 
the  central  authority  has  the  certification  of  teachers  in  its  own  hands^ 
then  I  am  perfectly  open  to  the  passing  upwards  or  downwards,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  teachers  of  every  grade  into  every  kind  of  school. 

8943.  So  am  I ;  but  will  it  not  be  premature  to  ask  for  a  universal  register 
until  that  reciprocal  motion  is  allowed  ? — It  cannot  be  too  soon,  m  my 
opinion,  to  get  the  register,  as  we  desire  to  protect  the  people  themselves 
largely  against  those  who  are  inefficient  teachers. 

8944.  In  secondary  schools  P — ^Yes,  in  secondary  schools. 

8945.  (To  Mr.  Macnamara,)  "With  regard  to  the  list  of  subjects  to  be 
taken  in  the  competition  for  scholarships,  I  think  jou  would  exclude  the 
higher  subjects,  such  as  algebra,  in  those  competitions  P — Yes, 

8946.  Supposing  that  certain  scholarships  are  open  to  candidates  from 
all  elementary  schools,  and  some  candidates  come  with  algebra  as  one  of 
their  special  subjects,  would  you  decline  to  give  credit  for  Siat  subject  if 
brought  P — No,  I  think  I  would  meet  that  difficulty  by  allowing  them  to 
take  that  subject  in  lieu  .of  one  of  my  additiomvl  class  subjects.  What  I 
want  to  secure  is,  tbat  there  should  be  no  disability  placed  upon  a  child 
who  attends  a  school  the  curriculum  of  which  is  connned  to  the  three  B's 
and  the  class  subjects.  The  child  you  mention  might  bring  his  algebra, 
and  my  boy  might  bring  his  drawing  or  his  sprammar  and  geography, 
and  make  up  the  same  number  of  subjects  at  the  end.  I  want  to  avoid 
weighting  the  syllabus  with  **  fancy  "  subjects. 

8947.  Supposing  one  boy  can  bring  five  subjects  and  another  seven : 
would  you  cut  down  the  seven  ? — Yes,  most  certainly.  (Mr,  Bowden.)  In 
the  scheme  prepared  for  scholarships  by  the  committee  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  andthe  Headmasters*  Association,  practically  Mr.  Macnamara's 
contention  has  been  allowed. 

8948.  (Mr,  Fmiwich  to  Mr,  Bowden.)  1  think  it  is  your  opinion  that 
many  of  the  primary  schools  at  present  are  now  giving  Secondary 
Education-    Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  very  largely. 

8949.  Would  you  say  that  in  most  cases  where  the  primary  schools  are 
now  giving  Secondary  Education  the  premises  are  quite  suitable  for  the 
purpose  ? — There  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  premises  in  which  education 
is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time.  We  have  made  great  improve- 
ments during  the  past  20  years,  and  we  shall  make  more  during  the  next 
20  years. 

8950.  I  believe  that  you  desire  to  see  some  easier  method  of  transfer 
established  both  for  teachers  and  scholars  from  one  class  of  school  to 
another  P — Yes. 
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8951.  Have  you  any  BuggeBtion  to  make  as  to  how  that  tranfifer  should 
be  made  ? — My  suggestion  is  this :  that  the  whole  of  the  education  of  a 
locality  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  one  authority.  This  authority, 
having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  eveiy  class  of  school  under  its  control, 
would  then  be  able  to  determine  exactly  how  the  passage  should  be  made 
from  a  lower  school  to  a  higher  school.  At  present  there  may  be  20 
scholars  fit  to  go  on  when  only  one  can  get  the  scholarship.  But  if  the 
whole  of  the  schools  were  under  one  authority,  then  the  authority  would 
say: — "  These  children  are  capable  and  will  well  repay  the  State  for 
*^  a  higher  education.*'  I  should  then  give  them  the  power  of  passing  on 
those  children,  even  without  examination,  into  the  higher  schools. 

8952.  Hare  you  considered  the  question  as  to  whether  Secondary 
Sducation,  as  well  as  primary  education,  should  be  free  P — ^I  said  in  my 
examination«in-chief  tnat  erery  class  of  person  in  the  State  has  a  right 
to  the  same  amount  of  help  from  the  State  that  the  poorer  class  of  peopl^ 
are  getting  at  the  present  time ;  that  it  is  a  matter  for  growth  as  to 
saying  how  far  Secondary  Education  shall  be  entirely  free  in  time  to 
come,  but  if  one  authority  had  control  of  all  classes  of  education,  then 
that  authority  could  at  once  say : — "  The  parents  of  these  children  are 
*"  unable  to  pay  their  fees  in  a  secondary  school,  and  we  will  take  them 
"'  as  free  scholai^  without  any  competition  for  scholarships." 

8953.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  every  case  where  boys  or  ffirls  wished  to 
•continue  their  education  in  a  secondary  school  they  should  have  liberty 
to  do  so  independently  of  fees  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  but  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  a  child  has  to  go  beyond  the  provision  now  made  for 
education,  say  to  his  fourteenth  year,  the  parent  himself  should  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  for  his  own  child's  advantage ;  that  is  to  sa^, 
that  the  child  should  not  be  taken  by  the  State,  and  maintained  m 
every  way  in  order  that  he  might  continue  his  education. 

8954.  Have  you  considered  the  point  as  to  the  limitation  of  income  at 
w^hich  you  would  draw  your  line  in  cases  where  support  should  be  given 
and  where  support  should  be  withheld  p — I  believe  that  there  should  be 
an  eleemo^nary  test  in  connexion  with  persons  who  require  further  help 
from  the  State.  What  that  should  be  would  depend  upon  the  various 
localities.  I  personally  put  it  down  at  150Z.  a  year.  A  person  who  has 
got  less  than  that,  I  thmk,  is  entitled  to  have  for  his  children  education 
m  secondary  schools. 

8955.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  You  said  in  your  examination -in -chief  that  probably 
the  parliamentary  division  might  be  a  convenient  sub-division  of  a  county 
for  the  area  of  a  local  authoritv.  I  imagine  that  in  that  case  you  are 
expressing  your  own  opinion  ratner  than  that  of  the  union  which  you  repre- 
sent p — ^Yes.  That  was  my  personal  opinion.  I  expressed  that  opinion 
because  'some  counties  are  extremely  large,  and  the  population  is  very 
much  scattered ;  and  as  the  voters  are  in  the  habit  of  votmg  together  for 
one  purpose,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  convenient  way,  having  one  register, 
of  electing  the  persons  to  control  education  in  the  district. 

8956.  What  you  really  want  is  that  there  shall  be,  if  need  be,  some  con« 
venient  sub-division,  or  even  some  convenient  combination  of  the  adminis- 
trative county  area  ? — ^Yes,  I  wish  for  both,  sub-divison  and  combination 
where  necessary. 

8957.  There  seemed  to  be  some  confusion  between  the  views  of  yourself 
And  Mr.  Macnamara  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  local  authority.  I  take 
it  that  the  view  of  the  Union  you  represent  is  that  the  local  authority 
shall  be  an  elective  body  for  preference,  with  a  composite  body  created  by 
existing  bodies  as  an  alternative  ? — First  an  elective  body  ad  hoc.  Then 
if  that  were  found  utterly  impracticable,  a  composite  body  composed  of 
the  bodies  in  existence  at  the  time. 

8958.  You  expressed  some  idea  as  to  the  possible  size  of  the  adviselry 
educational  council  which  was  to  form  some  part  of  the  staff  at  the 
educational  headquarters.  There,  again,  I  presume  you  were  giving  your 
«OWii  ideas  upon  the  matter  rather  than  representative  ideas  P — Yes.    I 
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should  be  glad  to  withdraw  the  number  that  I  mentioned  before.  "  From 
50  to  100  "  was  the  phrase  I  used.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
numbers  contained  m  the  Begistration  Bill  were  very  much  larger  than 
they  actually  are.  When  I  got  the  Bill  I  found  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake  in  the  nambers.  Still,  expressing  my  own  opinion  only,  I  should 
like  to  add  to  those  representatiyes  from  the  district  authorities  as 
experts  in  administi'stive  work  in  connexion  with  the  education  in  the 
localities. 

8959.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  that  the 
organisation  of  Secondary  Education  should  be  preceded  or  at  least 
accompanied  bv  a  due  system  of  registration  of  teachers  P — ^The  opinion  of 
the  Union  is  tnat  registration  should  go  before,  or  at  least  concurrently 
with,  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education. 

8960.  And  I  belieye  it  is  the  fact  that  certificated  teachers  as  a  whole 
are  opposed  to  any  plan  of  registration  for  the  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  alone  ? — Most  certainly. 

8961.  Although  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  are  certificated  teachers  P — ^Yes. 

8962.  And  although  it  is  your  opinion  that  a  Tery  considerable  amount 
of  Secondary  Education  in  primaiy  schools  is  now  being  given  hj 
certificated  teachers  P — A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Secondary  Bduca- 
tiou  of  the  country  is  Ijeing  given  by  certificated  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  at  the  present  time. 

8963.  Can  you  give  us  examples  of  that  P — Yes.  In  all  organised  science 
schools,  which  are  nearly  all  taught  by  elementary  teachers,  there  are 
now  about  11,000  scholars.  In  tne  pupil  teachers'  centres,  which  are 
taught  by  elementary  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  obtained  their 
degrees,  there  are.  15,000  scholars.  In  training  colleges  there  are  3,000 
students,  and  the  teachers  in  the  training  colleges  are  all  elementary 
teachers.  In  art  classes,  the  majority  of  which  are  taught  by  elementary 
teachers,  meeting  at  night,  there  are  92,500  pupils.  In  the  science  classes 
there  are  nearly  120,000  students,  these  all  taught  by  elementary  teachers, 
or  nearly  all.  Besides  that,  last  year  there  were  nearly  50,000  scholars 
examined  on  secondary  subjects  in  elementary  schools,  making  a  total  of 
nearly  300,000  students  of  various  kinds  who  are  being  taught  by  elemen- 
tary teachers  in  higher  subjects  at  the  present  time. 

8964.  (Mr.  Hohhouee.)  What  do  you  mean  by  secondary  subjects  in 
elementary  schools  P — I  mean  algebra,  French,  Latin,  mechanics. 

8965.  The  specific  subjects  of  the  Code  ? — Yes. 

8966.  (Mr.  YomU.)  And  yet,  although  a  considerable  proportion  of 
secondary'  work,  and  even  in  secondary  scnools  in  some  cases,  nas  been  done 
by  certificated  teachers,  the  certificated  teachers  as  a  body  do  oppose  any 
separate  registration  for  secondary  teachers  P — ^Yes. 

8967.  And  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  on  at  least  four  occasions 
during  the  last  20  years  they  have  opposed  Begistration  Bills  which  have 
not  been  comprehensive,  and  have  successfully  opposed  themP — It  is 
within  my  personal  knowledge  that  the  National  Union  of  TeacherH  has 
opposed  over  and  over  again  any  re^stration  which  should  not  include 
tnemselves.  From  the  first  introduction  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill  in 
1877,  and  Mr.  Forster's  Bill,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  1874,  the  Union  has 
opposed  any  register  which  should  not  inclnde  certificated  teachers.  It 
is  no  new  thing,  but  one  upon  which  they  feel  very  deeply. 

8968.  It  IB  the  view  of  the  Union,  I  think,  that  there  should  be  in  every 
case  both  upon  the  local  authority  and  the  central  authority  a  fair  amount 
of  representation  of  expert  opinion  in  the  persons  of  practical  teachers  P — 
It  is. 

8969.  The  views  that  you  express  as  to  the  proportion  of  those  teachers 
to  other  members  of  the  authority  were,  I  presume,  your  own  individual 
opinions  P — Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  Union  has  ever  come  to  a  deoiflion  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  representing  teachers  compared  with  those  electa 
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by  tbe  ratepajere.  It  is  mj  personal  opinion  that  the  elected  representa- 
tives  of  ratepayers  having  the  control  of  the  purse  should  have  the  greater 
representation. 

8970.  (Ifr.  CocX:5iir7i.)  Yon  said  15  as  against  14.  Are  those  the  members 
you  are  now  speaking  of? — ^Yes. 

8971.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  Those  numbers  are  not  in  any  sense  suggested  by 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  P— No. 

8972.  {To  Mr.  MactwmaraJ)  Would  it  be  your  riew  that  Secondary 
Education  should  be  self-supporting  P — I  somewhat  hesitated  to  discuss 
that  the  other  day.  It  most  certainly  ought  not  to  be  self-supporting.  I 
beliere  it  has  been  made  self-supporting  occasionally  to  the  great  sacrifice 
of  ^e  subjects  taught  and  the  teachers  and  the  children  and  everybody 
concerned.  I  suppose  it  is  possible  to  make  it  self-supporting,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  done  by  a  purely  commercialized  system,  with  the  teiacher 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  examinations  and  the  results  accruing.  I  think  it 
is  most  pernicious  to  endeavour  to  make  any  system  of  education  self« 
supporting. 

8973.  Something  was  said  with  regard  to  ai)pointing  inspectors  of 
schools,  and  I  think  you  referred  to  the  appointment  by  the  central 
authoritv.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  communication  sent  by  the 
Kationu  Union  attention  is  drawn  to  the  point  that,  whereas  in  almost 
every  case  appointments  of  inspectors  by  a  local  authority  have  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  practical  men,  tliat  has  not  been  the  case  where 
the  inspectors  have  been  appointed  bv  the  central  authority  P — ^Yes,  but 
I  point  out  tiiat  the  future  central  authority  would  be  of  a  vastly  difierent 
character  from  the  present ;  at  least  I  hope  so. 

8974.  But  you  would  feel  inclined  at  present  to  plaoe  the  appointment 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority  P — ^At  the  present  moment,  with  the 
present  suggested  constitution  of  the  council,  certainly. 

8975.  It  has  not  been  made  quite  clear  that  the  suggestion  of  a  register 
of  teachers,  in  which  the  classes  of  teachers  should  be  indicated  separately, 
was  not  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  upon  the  matter. 
You  recognise  that  P — ^Yes. 

8976.  {Mr.  Cochhuam  to  Mr.  Bowden.)  With  the  few  exceptions  that  you 
have  named  to  Mr.  Yoxall,  are  the  views  in  your  memorandum  and 
the  views  you  have  given  us  in  your  examination-in-chief  and  cross- 
examination  the  views  of  the  Union  P — ^Yes,  I  believe  so.  In  my  own 
examinations  I  have  followed  closely  the  memorandum  sent  in  by  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers. 

8977.  And  with  those  three  exceptions  that  you  have  stated,  your 
views  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  Union  P — ^Yes. 

8978.  You  represent  a  Union  of  26,000  strong  P— Yes. 

8979.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  proportions  of  figures  are 
between  voluntary  teachers  and  board  teacners  in  those  26,000  ?  —  I 
examined  our  register  some  time  ago,  and  they  were  about  equally 
divided. 

8980.  Now,  coming  to  this  question  of  the  authority,  your  view  is  very 
strongly  pronounced,  I  believe,  in  favour  of  the  education  being  in  the 
hands  of  one  authority  ? — Most  certainly. 

8981.  That  would  involve,  I  will  not  say  the  destruction,  but  the 
removal  entirely  of  all  the  existing  school  boards  P — ^Not  necessarily  the 
removal. 

8962.  The  absorption  ? — ^Yes.    They  might  be  utilised. 

8988.  It  would  involve  the  substitution  by  something  else  P — ^In  the 
county  areas  the  present  small  school  boards  might  just  be  simply  the 
local  managers  for  the  schools  under  their  control.  In  a  municipal 
borough  or  in  a  county  borough  the  school  board,  enlarged  as  I  hope  it 
may  m  by  experts  representing  the  teachers  on  the  board,  would  be  the 
sole  authority,  and  would  have  control  over  every  class  of  school. 
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8984.  Yoa  do  not  wish  us  to  take  it  that  you  would  encumber  the 
machinery  by  having  an  election  as  at  present  for  a  small  school  board, 
and  again,  on  the  top  of  that,  an  election  for  a  larger  educational  authority, 
do  you  p — In  a  small  area  they  would  require  to  elect  managers.  It  might 
be  that  the  school  board  could  be  done  away  with  and  the  managers  elected 
by  the  district  authority. 

8985.  But  if  legislation  is  to  set  up  boards  of  education,  as  you  call  them, 
which  are  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  country,  will  not  that  necessarily 
involve  the  disappearance  of,  or  the  substitution  of  something  else  for, 
school  boards  P-— The  present  school  boards  would  be  in  many  cases  the 
boards  of  education.  Where  there  are  a  number  of  small  bcArds  in  an 
area  which  is  not  entirely  covered  now,  they  would  become  local  managers 
for  the  central  authority,  or  they  would  be  done  away  with  entirely. 

8986.  And  what  would  you  do  where  there  are  no  school  boards  P — ^I 
should  elect  a  board  of  education  whether  there  be  a  school  board  or  not. 

8987.  But  would  you  have  your  Act  of  Parliament  divisible  into  two 
parts ;  one  part  that  should  deal  with  the  areas  where  there  are  existing 
achool  boards,  and  the  other  part  dealing  with  areas  where  there  are  no 
existing  school  boards  ? — A  concrete  example  would  help  me  if  you  would 
just  suggest  an  area. 

8988.  There  are  a  great  many  areas  which  must  be  well  known  to  you  ? 
— Take  the  borough  of  Stockport ;  there  is  no  school  board  there.  There 
is  no  school  board  in  the  borough  of  Preston.  In  either  of  those  examnles 
I  should  elect  a  lK)ard  of  education  for  the  borough,  which  should  aeal 
with  every  class  of  education  in  the  borough.  There  would  be  no  school 
board  there  to  do  away  with.  Take  the  countv  of  Cumberland,  there  are 
several  school  boards  in  that  county.  I  should  elect  a  board  of  education 
for  the  countv  of  Cumberland,  that  being  about  large  enongh,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  a  board  of  education  in  thSt  district.  There 
are  several  school  boards.  Those  would  either  terminate  when  the  Act 
came  into  operation,  or  they  would  be  taken  over  by  the  board  of 
education  and  become  the  local  authority  for  education  in  the  districts 
where  they  are.  It  would  be  easy  enough  in  a  clause  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  make  them  elective,  or  to  say  that  they  were  to  come  to  an 
end,  or  to  say  that  they  were  to  become  local  managers  under  the  district 
authority. 

8989.  If  we  ai*e  going  to  have  boards  of  education  covering  the  whole 
country  and  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  education,  what  would  you  do  with 
existing  voluntai-y  schools  which  are  vested  in  the  clergy  trustees  and 
various  parishes  P — I  think  1  did  in  my  examination-in-chief  say  what 
the  relation  of  the  local  authority  should  be  to  the  various  classes  of 
schools  in  the  district.  I  should  not  personally  consider  that  the  board  of 
education  would  interfere  very  much  with  the  endowed  or  grammar 
schools  as  at  present  existing.  They  would  have  only  a  nominal  super- 
vision over  them.  They  would  confer  with  the  governors  of  those  schools 
and  see  how  far  they  met  the  needs  of  the  locality  for  Secondary 
Education.  If  a  difficulty  arose  between  the  local  authority  ajid  the 
governing  body,  that  difficulty  should  bo  referred  to  the  central 
authority  for  settlement,  the  central  authority  being  the  arbitrator 
between  the  two,  and  the  governing  body  might  be  then  required  to  brina 
its  action  into  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  local  education^ 
authority.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  authority  might  vrithdraw 
from  the  ppsition  that  it  had  taken  up  with  respect  to  that  governing 
body  and  the  same  with  respect  to  private  adventure  schools.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  whole  of  the  pri7ate  adventure  schools  in  the 
country  done  away  with.  I  should  l>o  sorry  to  see  any  action  taken 
by  a  local  authority  which  would  do  away  entirely  with  those  private 
aaventure  schools,.  But  if  they  brought  themselves  into  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  local  authority  for  the  district,  then  they  should 
be  recognised  as  supplying  the  education  required  in  the  district,  and 
there  should  be  no  competition  set  up  by  the  local  authority  in  connexion 
with  them.    With  respect  to  small  school  boards,  I  have  already  stated 
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^bai  they  should  be.  The  school  managers  of  ordinary  elementary 
Bohools  might  be  reoognised  by  the  local  authority,  and,  if  necessary, 
helped  by  the  local  authority  in  the  maintenance  of  their  schools. 

8990,  Going  along  the  lines  of  yonr  memorandum,  is  it  your  opinion  and 
is  it  the  opinion  of  your  Union,  that  the  country  has  sufficiently  matured 
its  judgment  and  opinion  upon  this  question  as  to  make  legislation  on 
these  lines  a  possibilitr  to  dayP — Speaking,  not  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  bnt  as  an  indiyianal  who  has  taken  very  considerable  interest  in 
educational  matters,  I  think  that  the  country  is  quite  ripe  for  legislation  in 
this  matter. 

€991.  To  embrace  the  whole  of  the  suggestions  which  you  bring  forward 
-as  l^e  recommendation  of  the  Union  P— I  believe  so.  So  far  as  I  nave 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  press  on  the  enunciation  of  the  views  of  the 
Union  by  the  EVesident  of  the  Union  in  connexion  with  this  matter,  the 
country  seems  to  me  to  be  very  favourably  inclined  to  such  a  view  as  we 
take  upon  this  organisation  of  education. 

8992.  {To  Mr.  Macnamara,)  Is  that  your  opinion? — I  believe  that  if 
legislation  were  delayed  it  would  be  of  a  more  comprehensive  character  than 
if  it  took  place  in  the  immediate  future*  I  do  not  think  the  House  of 
Commons  will  sufficiently  connote  the  social  changes  that  should  be 
connoted  in  any  legislation  it  may  put  its  hand  to  immediately.  You  see 
I  suggest  rather  than  this  ad  hoc  election  what  is  really  the  Union 
alternative ;  that  is  the  sngsestion  of  gathering  round  existing  authorities 
a  complete  board  for  each  local  authority.  Personally  I  should  like  to 
see  legislation  delayed  as  long  as  possible. 

8993.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  your  opinion  is  rather  ideal  than 
practical  ? — ^No.  We  have  given  you  the  form  of  the  local  authority,  and 
in  the  future  we  do  hope  that  that  will  be  the  main  feature,  that  there 
will  be  one  authority  for  education ;  and  we  submit  the  alternative  form 
of  local  anthority  as  being  more  practicable. 

8994.  (Dn  Fairhaim  to  Mr.  Bowdmi.)  Returning  to  the  question  of 
the  trainin^^  of  teaehers.  I  think  yon  said  that  while  instruction  in  the 
Bcience  andart  of  education  ought  to  proceed  j^curi  paasu,  yet  the  literary 
shonld  precede  the  special  P — ^Personaliv  I  have  no  oojectionto  thelitevary 
and  the  special  training  going  on  side  bv  side,  as  is  done  in  the  training 
coUeges  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  the  day  training  colleges 
connected  with  universities.  Many  of  those  who  go  up  for  the  Queen's 
scholarships  have  had  a  sufficient  general  education  to  make  them  capable 
immediately  of  taking  up  the  curriculum  of  the  universities  as  well  as  their 
special  work  in  connexion  with  the  theory  and  art  of  education,  and  the 
result  is  that  many  of  them  are  leaving  the  university  colleges  now  as 
graduates  of  the  universities.  The  list  for  our  own  day  trainmg  college 
at  Newcastle  was  published  last  week.  Seven  of  them  have  been  for  a 
third  year,  several  of  them  have  graduated  as  Bachelors  of  Science,  and 
all  of  them  were  Associates  of  Science,  an  examination,  in  my  opinion, 
nearly  as  difficult  as  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  of  the  London 
University. 

8995.  Would  you  prefer  that  teachers  should  be  educated  not  simply 
together  in  a  special  college  for  teachers,  but  with  other  men  intenaed 
for  other  professions  P — If  they  were  educated  together  it  would 
have  a  tendency,  in  manv  cases,  to  broaden  their  views,  to  make  them 
more  men  and  women  of  the  world  probably  than  they  would  be  if  trained 
only  in  residential  training  colleges  ;  but  at  the  same  time  many  of  those 
who  go  the  colleges  have  rot  confined  themselves  even  while  in  their 
Tonth  to  the  work  of  their  school  only,  but  have  made  themselves  very 
largely  acquainted  with  public  matters  in  the  district  from  which  they 
have  come,  and  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  university  training  so  far 
as  the  attendance  at  university  extension  lectures  will  give  it  them  before 
they  go  to  their  training  colleges  at  all.  Many  pupil  teachers  that  I  know 
have  attended  all  the  courses  of  university  extension  lectures  that  have 
been  given  during  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship ;  consequently  their 
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training  is  not  the  narrow  training  that  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be, 
and  the  best  of  our  pupil  teachers  are  now  matriculating  at  the  London 
University  before  thej  go  to  their  training  college  at  all,  and  as  such  are 
on  a  par  with  those  who  go  even  to  the  older  universitiiss. 

8996.  But  you  are  anxious  to  establish  something  like  a  unify  of 
training  as  between  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  P— Yes.  uhild 
nature,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same.  The  advantages  of  children  are  not  all 
the  same,  but  the  nature  of  the  child  is  the  same.  And  a  person  who  has 
to  deal  with  children  in  the  secondary  school  has  the  same  faults  and  the 
same  difBculties  to  deal  with  that  we  have  in  elementary  schools ;  and 
as  to  the  training  of  the  teachers,  really,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
difference. 

8997.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  literary  {>art,  if  they  are  to  be  trained 
together,  must  they  not  be  trained  either  in  universities  or  university 
coUeges  P — If  they  mast  be  trained  together  that  would  follow,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  present  training  colleges  shouTd  not  be  made  suit- 
able for  the  literary  equipment  of  persons  who  intend  to  go  into 
secondary  schools. 

8998.  You  have  said,  however,  that  being  educated  along  with  men 
training  for  other  professions  would  broaden  the  minds  of  the  teachers,  as 
they  might  help  to  broaden  the  minds  of  the  other  men.  Is  not  that  a 
very  desirable  result  to  aim  at  P — It  is. 

8999.  Would  you  then  proi>ose  that  it  be  a  necessaty  condition  of  being 
admitted  to  practical  training  that  they  Lave  a  literary  degree?-— I 
should  not  like  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  person 
who  is  to  be  engaged  in  teaching  should  have  a  literary  degree. 

9000.  In  a  national  system  P — By-and-bye  I  would  come  to  that,  but  we 
must  look  at  things  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  We  could  not,  at 
one  step,  come  to  the  conclusion  and  say  that  every  person  who  is  to 
teach  at  all,  in  any  kind  of  school,  should  have  a  degree. 

9001.  Then  we  are  to  mak^  a  certificate  the  only  possible  alternative 
to  a  degree.  Would  not  the  degree  represent  or  could  it  not  be  made 
to  represent  a  more  liberal  education  than  the  certificate P— I  should  say 
that  the  degree  should  not  be  the  sole  qualification  of  a  person  who  is  to 
be  engaged  in  teaching ;  that  the  degree,  if  it  is  to  be  held  by  a  person 
engaged  in  teaching,  should  include  what  we  get  in  the  trainmg  of 
teachers. 

9002.  I  aoi  coming  to  that.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  :  As  you  have  proposed 
a  faculty  of  education  in  the  university,  would  you  make  the  degrees  or  that 
faculty  co-ordinate  with  the  degree  in  arts  or  subsequent  to  it  P — I  should 
deal  with  the  faculty  of  education  exactly  as  is  done  with  the  faculty  of 
science  in  the  London  University  at  the  present  time.  I  should  make  the 
entrance  examination,  say,  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  university. 
Then  I  should  allow  persons  to  decide  whether  they  would  take  a  degree  in 
arts,  a  degree  in  science,  or  a  degree  in  education.  I  would  like  to  point 
this  out  to  you  with  regard  to  the  Cambridge  University  Syndicate.  The 
university  practically  represents  that  as  a  kind  of  degree.  It  grants  its 
diplomas  on  the  degree  days  just  as  it  grants  the  other  degrees.  It 
presents  them  on  the  degree  days.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  12  months  or 
more  than  12  months  has  to  be  spent  in  that,  it  should  not  qualify  the 
persons  for  the  holding  of  a  degree  just  the  same  as  the  qualification  in 
either  of  the  other  faculties. 

9003.  But  you  would  not  propooe  that  a  university  simply  on  the  basis 
of  a  year's  work  should  grant  a  diploma  apart  from  prior  graduation  P— 
If  you  mean  by  graduation  the  actual  oonferment  oi  the  degree,  then  I 
■hould  have  to  consider  the  matter,  because  the  universities  would  not 
recognise  two  years  for  graduation.  You  must  have  the  nine  or  the 
12  terms  before  graduation.  Then  if  you  add  on  another  year  for  the 
training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  that  would  mean  four 
jears  at  the  university.  I  should  not  certainlv  say  that  there  ought  to  be 
the  four  years,  although  the  universities  prefer  that  the  students  shall 
stay  four  years  rather  than  three. 
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d004.  Yon  have  said  that  your  idea  of  practical  training  is  represented 

Sthe  hospital  and  its  fnnctionB  in  the  training  of  mocuoal  men  P— By 
e  hospital  and  the  medical  school. 

9005.  The  teachers  in  the  hospital  practically  constitute  the  faculty,  do 
they  not  ?— They  do. 

9006.  The  hospital  practically  constitutes  a  place  of  practice  P — ^Yes. 

9007.  Then  in  order  to  have  its  parallel  you  would  need  to  have  a  series 
of  ffreat  schools  equipped  hy  a  special  educational  faculty  P — The  Durham 
OoUege  of  Medicine  is  situated  in  19eif  castle,  and  the  Durham  College  of 
Science  is  also  in  Newcastle ;  those  are  colleges  of  the  Durham  University  ; 
the  one  grants  degrees  in  science,  and  the  other  grants  degrees  in 
medicine — at  least  the  uniyersity  grants  degrees  in  medicine — and  the 
students  who  receive  their  degree  go  to  Durham  for  it.  Medical  students 
receive  a  great  part  of  their  scientific  training  at  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  as  well  as  receiving  their  medical  education  at  the  medical  coUege. 
Chemistry,  for  example,  is  taught  at  the  College  of  Science,  and  they  go  to 
the  College  of  Science  for  leotures  there.  The  two  colleges  work  togtather. 
In  the  same  way  it  will  be  perfectly  possible  for  a  training  school  to  be 
established  side  by  side  with  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  place  for  general 
education. 

9008.  Bequiring  the  teachers  in  that  school  to  be  men  of  the  given 
academical  status  P — Yes. 

9009.  (To  Mr,  Macnamara.)  You  have  laid  that  you  are  opposed  to 
small  boards  under  the  "  one-man  manager  "  P — Yes. 

9010.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  alternative  in  Secondary  Sducation  P 
— In  the  case  of  anv  Stchte-subsidised  seoondarv  school  you  would  need  a 
form  of  looal  school  management  to  be  in  touch  with  the  school,  but  over 
and  above  that  you  would  have  the  local  authority  which  we  have  already 
described. 

9011.  You  would  not  impose  clerical  restriction  on  head  or  assistant 
masters  in  secondary  schools  P — Certainly  not. 

9012.  Not  even  in  the  case  of  boarding  school sP — No.  (Mr.  Bowden,) 
No,  certainly  cot. 

9013.  (To  Mr,  Macnamara.)  Nor  theological  restrictions  P — No. 

9014.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  local  authority,  you 
propose  that  experts  be  on  itP — Yes.     Mr.  Bowden  and  I  agree  upon 

that. 

9015.  Who  are  to  elect  the  experts  P — As  far  as  the  teachers  are  con- 
cemed»  your  register  of  teachers  I  should  say  would  give  you  a  very  good 
constituency. 

9016.  I  mean  in  the  locality  P — In  the  locality  it  would  be  easily  possible 
to  call  upon  all  the  bodies  o£  teachers  of  various  grades  to  elect  their 
proportionated  number  of  representatives.  I  will  g^ve  you  an  example. 
In  connexion  with  the  local  university  courts  in  Wales,  already  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  has  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  election  of 
persons  in  elementary  schools  to  the  university  courts.  That  has  already 
been  done. 

9017.  But  this  body  is  to  be  a  body  concerned  with  the  spending  of  the 
rates  P— Yes. 

9018.  To  whom  then  are  they  to  be  responsible  for  spending  the  rates  ? 
—You  see,  in  the  first  place,  you  begin  with  the  nucleus  of  15  school 
board  members  in  any  borough  council.  You  will  probably  add  to  that 
number  two  or  three  of  the  county  council  members,  that  is  18.  Then  if 
you  added,  say,  half  a  dozen  from  the  managers  of  the  various  classes  of 
schools,  and  four  from  the  teachers,  that  would  give  yon  28,  of  whom  18 
persons  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  ratepayers. 

9019.  Have  you  any  example  then  of  men  spending  money  derived  firom 
the  rates  who  are  not  responsible  to  &e  ratepayers  P — In  connexion  with 

rr-vr. 
^     -  •        •  '  '.       _    I.    X 
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the  London  County  Council  Technical  Education  Board  in  effect  you  have- 
that  system  at  irork  to  day.  I  do  not  know  that  the  London  County 
Council  has  ever  called  into  question  the  report  of  its  Technical  Education 
Board.  I  l>elieve  its  adoption  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  mere  form, 
although  of  course  the  members  of  the  county  council  take  great  interest 
in  the  matter.  Now  that  technical  education  board  has  added  to  it  a 
considerable  number  outside  the  members  of  the  technical  education 
committee,  who  are  members  of  the  London  County  Council. 

9020.  But  they  have  added  them  P— Yes. 

9021.  They  are  not  elected  by  persons  outside  the  council  and  the- 
committee,  are  they  P — Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are.  We  will  take 
the  case  of  the  class  of  representation  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 
The  National  Union  of  Teachers  was  invited  to  add  a  representative. 
The  county  council,  or  rather  the  nucleus  of  the  technical  education  board 
that  is  on  the  county  council,  did  not  suggest  a  name  to  uSf  neither  did  it 
to  the  London  School  Board.  The  London  School  Board  made  the 
election.  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  made  the  election  and  sent  on 
the  name  to  the  London  County  Council,  who  accepted  the  name. 

9022.  But  it  was  at  the  invitation  of  the  council  P — ^Well,  I  dare  say  thia 
would  be  at  the  invitation  of  the  school  board. 

9023.  That  is  quite  another  matter  from  putting  it  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament  and  making  it  constitutional.  You  see  the  council  and  its' 
committee  is  still  the  ultimate  authority  in  a  case  of  that  kind  P — ^Yes, 
and  the  school  board,  of  which  you  would  have  15  in  a  borough  council 
out  of  my  su|][gested  28,  would  be  the  body  to  take  the  initiative  and  ta 
send  out  invitations  for  these  other  persons  to  form  this  composite 
board. 

9024.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  central  authority.  Would  the 
Minister  of  Education  have  the  power  to  dismiss  the  members  elected  by 
the  teachers — ^that  would  be  the  experts  P — {Mr.  Bowden.)  I  do  not  thint 
he  would  have  the  power  to  dismiss,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  be 
solely  responsible  to  Parliament. 

9025.  How  could  he  give  effect  to  his  responsibility  if  he  could  not 
dismiss  P — We  have  suggested  that  the  central  authority  should  be  rather 
an  advisory  authority  than  an  administrative  authority.  That  being  the 
case,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  Minister  of  Education  wishing  to  go  against  the 
opinion  of  a  large  body  of  experts  such  as  would  form  the  central  council. 

9026.  Then  you  wish  to  obtain  power  without  responsibility  P — ^I  do 
not.  He  would  still  be  responsible,  and  if  he  felt  that  he  haa  not  the 
country  with  him  he  would  not  act  against  the  wishes  of  the  council. 

9027.  In  your  first  evidence  you  said  that  the  higher  ^^de  schools  were 
much  too  scientific.  Is  that  your  opinion  P — ^Yes.  I  think  they  would  not 
be  too  scientific  but  for  the  necessity  of  obtaining  money  to  carry  them 
on.    That  is  the  reason  they  are  too  scientific. 

9028.  What  is  your  proposed  cure  of  this  P — ^My  cure  would  be  that,, 
having  ascertainefl  what  amount  of  money  is  necessary  to  maintain  what 
is  called  a  higher  giade  school,  either  the  Education  Department  or  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  should  be  asked  to  make  grants  in  accordance 
with  that,  upon  the  representation  of  the  inspector  as  to  the  character  of 
the  eduoation  given  in  the  school. 

9029.  {Mrs,  Bryant.)  You  are  aware  that  the  University  of  London 
grants  diplomas  to  teaohers,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  requirements  that 
the  teaoher  should  have  already  passed  one  of  the  Bachelor's  degrees  P — 
Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the  requirement  of  the  London  University. 

9080.  And  therefore  the  University  of  London,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
does  not  accept  your  view  that  the  arts  degree  and  the  science  degree 
should  be  co*ordinated  with  an  education  degree,  but  require  that  tney 
should  be  included  in  the  education  degree  P — ^The  training  syndicate  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge  requires,  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  persons 
who  come  up  for  their  diploma,  that  they  should  be  certificated  teachers. 
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9031.  {Mrs.  Sidgwiek.)  Does  your  experience  enable  yoa  to  say  whether 
fikny  selection  is  exercised  by  parents  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  schools 
in  one  toTm  P — ^Yes,  social  distinctions  come  in ;  and  there  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  persons  to  send  their  children  to  schools  beoanse  of 
the  higher  social  condition  of  the  children  who  go  to  those  schools. 

90;^.  Yon  do  not  think  the  parents  select  them  beeanse  of  the  better 
teaching  P— 'I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  the  parents  are  not  sufficiently 
educated  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  gooa  teaching  and  bad.  Many 
of  the  parents  who  do  not  know  ask  the  opinions  of  those  whom  they 
presume  do  know. 

9033.  {To  Mr,  Mac7iamara.)  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  that 
qnestion  ? — ^I  should  say  that  the  number  of  parents  who  select  a  school 
because  of  the  superiority  of  the  teaching  is  very  small  indeed. 

9034.  Not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  your  plan  of  close 
scholarships  ? — ^No. 

9035.  Do  you  think  that  as  the  interest  in  education  increases,  parents 
will  exercise  more  choice  as  to  the  school  they  send  their  children  to  P— 
They  will  certainly  as  time  goes  on. 

9036.  Will  that  interfere  with  the  plan  of  scholarships  you  have 
proposed  attached  to  particular  schools? — My  plan  woula  not  deprive- 
the  parents  of  the  right  to  say  at  what  school  the  scholarship  should  be 
used. 

^  9037.  T  am  talking  of  the  school  from  which  the  child  obtains  the- 
scholarship ;  that  is,  the  elementary  school  ? — Then  you  rather  imagine 
that  you  would  get  a  large  number  of  persons  sending  their  children  to 
schools  because  of  the  scholarships. 

9038.  Or  because  the  teaching  is  better  P — I  meet  that  case  by  saying  thai 
I  might  haTe  outside  that  close  scholarship  an  inter-school  competition. 

9039.  A  school  in  which  by  some  misfortune  the  teaching  was  less  good 
would  s'tilly  you  think,  have  enough  really  cleyer  children  to  use  well 
the  leaving  scholarships  attached  to  it  P*- Yes ;  I  suggest  that  you  would 
never  meet  a  case  in'which  there  would  not  be  more  children  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  scholarships  than  yon  would  be  able  to  offer  scholarships  to. 

9040.  You  do  not  think  the  danger  is  a  practical  danger  P — I  do  not. 
think  so. 

9041.  (Mr.  Coehbum.)  Does  not  that  practically  bring  your  scheme  back 
to  competitive  examination  after  all  P — ^The  great  bulk  of  the  scholarshipa 
would  be  awarded  under  the  close  system.  Outside  of  that  I  itould  have 
a  small  margin,  so  that  we  might  not  miss  any  child. 

9042.  (LcLdy  Frederick  Cavendiih  to  Mr.  Bowden.)  If  existing  efficient 
voluntary  ana  other  schools  came  under  the  new  educational  authority^ 
would  yon  allow  them  to  retain  their  existing  management  P — If  they 
derive  an  advantage  from  being  in  connexion  with  the  local  authority, 
and  getting  money  from  the  rates,  it  would  be  necessary  to  alter  their 
management  in  one  or  two  respects :  first,  as  to  the  appointment 
of  teachers,  and  secondly  as  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
school. 

9043.  All  classes  of  private  schools  alike,  if  they  were  efficient,  should' 
be  capable  of  coming  under  that  P — In  private  secondary  schools  1  should 
insist  upon  a  conscience  clause, 

9044.  (To  Mr,  Macnamara.)  Is  that  jonr  opinion? — ^Yes,  as  to  the  con- 
science clause.  (Jlfr.  Bowden,)  In  fact  in  all  schools  I  should  insist  upon 
a  conscience  clause  and  see  that  it  was  effectual. 

9045.  (Mr.  YoxdU.)  You  think  that  the  training  which  exhibitioners  in 
the  elementary  schools  require  is  mainly  technical,  commercial,  and 
modem,  rather  than  literary  and  classical  ?— Yes.  I  say  that  the  training 
which  the  chUdren  in  the  elementary  schools  require  is  m<kinly  t«chnical^ 
commercial,  and  modem,  rather  than  mainly  literary  and  claBsical. 
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9046.  And  on  the  same  lines  70a  take  the  view  that  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  in  places  where  thej  do  not  exist  schools  of  the  type  of  the 
higher  grade  schools  P — ^Tes. 

(ChairmarL)  We  thank  yon  for  your  attendance  and  the  evidence  yon 
have  given. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Local  Osoaki- 

BATIOV 

ov  bsoovdaxt 
Edvcatioh. 


J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq.»  LL.D.,  called  in  an  examined. 

9047.  [Bean  of  Manchester.)  Yon  were  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  an  inspector  of  schools  P — Yes. 

9048.  And  afterwards  yon  were  an  inspector  of  training  colleges  P — 
Yes. 

9049.  For  how  long  were  you  inspector  of  training  colleges  P — Eight 
years. 

9050.  Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  give  to  the  Commission  your  opinion 
as  to  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  local  authorities  to  be  established 
for  the  administration  of  Secondary  Education.  First,  as  to  their  powers : 
how  would  you  constitute  the  local  authorities,  and  what  exactly  do  yon 
mean  by  the  local  authorities  P — The  local  authorities  at  present  con- 
cerned with  education  are  the  school  boards  and  the  county  councils.  If 
it  be  proposed  to  assign  duties  in  connexion  with  secondary  schools 
to  any  local  authorities,  X  presume  tha|^both  of  those  bodies  ought  to  be 
ntilised*  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  imstake  to  continue  to  separate  the 
government  of  elemontarv  schools  in  the  hands  of  boards,  and  to  intro- 
duce a  new  separate  local  auttiority  to  deal  with  Higher  and  Secondary 
Education.  It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  representative 
authority  which  concerns  itself  with  elementary  education  should  also 
have  ei^larged  powers  and  deal  with  such  secondary  schools  as  are  under 
its  government. 

9051.  In  its  areaP — ^Yes.  The  question  of  what  schools  bhould  be  thus 
brought  under  it  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  the  demand  for  Secondary 
Education  in  anv  ^iven  district.  Wherever  the  present  supply  of  good 
secondary  schools  is  insufficient,  the  local  authority  should  have  power  to 
levy  a  rate  and  to  provide  additional  secondary  schools.  The  theory 
of  America — for  instance,  take  Massachusetts — is  that  wherever  there  are 
600  children  of  school  age  there  ought  to  be  one  high  school  or  secondary 
school,  and  as  a  rule  that  is  observed  throughout  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  think  that  is  a  rather  high  requirement,  and  that  in  England 
we  should  hardly  expect  to  have  a  secondary  school,  on  a  public  basis, 
wherever  there  were  600  children :  but  in  all  towns  of  sufficient  size— 
say  in  every  town  of  6,000  inhabitants — ^there  should  be  a  secondary  school 
both  for  boys  and  for  girls. 

9052.  As  well  as  the  elementary  schools P — ^Yes,  as  well  as  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  distinctly  above  them ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  them 
governed,  not  nerhaps  by  the  school  boards  as  at  present  constituted,  but 
by  school  boards  witn  eidarged  functions ;  school  boards  elected  expressly 
with  a  view  to  the  fact  that  they  were  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  both 
for  the  secondary  and  for  the  higher  schools.  And  in  eveiy  town  of  great 
size  thepe  duties  would  become  very  important,  and  the  number  of 
secondary  schools  would  have  to  be  increased.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission made  some  calculations,  implying  that  there  should  be  secondary 
school  accommodation,  I  think,  for  about  14  per  1,000  of  the  population,  of 
whom  it  was  i^sumed  that  about  eight  or  nine  would  be  Doys  and  the 
others  girls,  girls  being  not  so  often  educated  in  public  schools.  But  that 
calculation  seems  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  modified  by  the  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  oor  elementary  schools.  First 
of  all  they  carrr  on  education  to  a  much  later  age  than  was  c«mmon  at  the 
time  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  made  its  report ;  and  secondly,  the 
curriculum  of  instruction  has  bean  correspondingly  enlarged,  and  where 
higher  grade  schools  exist  they  cover  entirely  the  ground  which  was 
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contemplated  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  for  third  grade  schools. 
Therefore  they  have  pro  tanto  diminished  the  necessity  of  third  grade 
schools  altogether.  The  consequence  is  that  now  if  we  make  the  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  scholars  requiring  secondary'  iustructiou  that 
calculation  will  have  to  be  very  materially  altered,  and,  as  far  as  my  own 
observation  and  judgment  go,  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  if  you 
had  secondary  school  accommodation  sufficient  in  every  place  to  give  one 
for  every  seven  or  eight  per  1,000  of  the  population  for  boys  and  one 
for  every  five  or  six  per  1,000  of  the  population  for  girls,  you  would 
have  an  ample  provision. 

9053.  (Mr.  Cochhurn.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  every  place  with 
6,000  population  should  have  a  secondary  school  ? — Yes,  or  some  equiva- 
lent provision  for  instruction  beyond  the  age  of  14. 

9054.  If  you  were  to  have  seven  or  eight  boys  per  thousand  provided 
for  and  five  or  six  girls  per  thousand,  that  would  give  you  a  secondary 
school  for  about  70  children,  would  it  not? — It  would. 

9055.  And  can  you  conceive  of  a  successful  secondary  school  being 
established  for  70  ? — It  would  be  no  doubt  a  very  small  school ;  but  I  am 
puttinir  that  as  the  minimum.  I  should  be  very  willing  to  suppose  that 
where  the  population  wa^  so  small  the  requirements  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion would  be  far  better  obtained  by  a  developed  primary  school  than  by  a 
separate  now  school ;  but  by  the  provision  for  Secondary  Education,  I  did 
not  mean"  the  provision  necessarily  in  a  separate  school. 

9056.  Whether  in  higher  grade  schools  so-called,  or  in  other  schools  ? — 
Or  in  a  developed  upper  department  of  an  elementary  school.  It  would 
probably  be  sometimes  bad  economy  to  have  a  new  secondary  school ;  but 
in  all  cases  where  a  separate  secondary  school  was  established  to  meet 
the  deficiency  which  was  found  to  exist,  I  should  like  to  see  that  school 
under  the  same  authority  as  the  elementary  education.  No  doubt  that 
authority  would  be  somewhat  modified  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  new 
duties  were  imposed  upon  it ;  but  the  administration  of  such  funds  as 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  county  councils  for  secondary  and  technical 
instruction  would,  I  think,  be  properly  in  the  hands  of  the  school  board, 
amplified  and  enlarged  for  the  special  purpose  of  fulfi!lling  this  duty. 

9057.  (Chairman.)    Would  you  give  us  your  idea  of  what  the  school    Constitutioit 
board  should  be,  if  charged  with  these  additional  functions  .5* — It  must  be      A^'i^Stl'x 
essentially  representative,  of  course,  as  at  present.     It  would  have  the 
rates  to  administer,  and  therefore  it  should  be  responsible  to  the  rate- 
payers. 

9058.  Should  it  be  created  entirely  by  direct  election  ? — I  may  admit 
that  I  have  not  thought  that  out  very  carefully;  but  I  think  if  the 
administration  of  any  of  the  funds  from  the  county  councils  were  confided 
to  thi;5  board,  the  county  council  should  have  some  nominees  upon  it. 

9059.  Would  you  desire  to  have  any  persons  on  it  representing  the 
scholastic. profession  within  the  ai'ea? — Not  necessarily. 

9060.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  gentlemen  representing  the 
teachers  that  the  teachers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  put  a  certain  numher  of 
members  on.  You  do  not  fall  in  with  that  suggestion  .P — No,  I  do  not  see 
the  reason  for  it.  There  are  very  important  functions  which  repre- 
sentatives of  teachers  might  fulfil  in  other  directions,  but  not,  I  think,  in 
the  local  management  of  the  schools  themselves. 

9061.  Would  you  conceive  that  the  body  could  be  created  by  adding  to 
the  existing  school  board  a  certain  number  of  j persons  nominated  by  the 
county  or  town  council  P — Yes. 

9062.  Have  you  any  other  observation  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  local  authority.'* — No.  One  has  not,  of  course,  experience 
— and  mere  conjecture,  of  course,  is  not  of  very  much  value ;  but  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  consider  I  think  the  representative  element  should  be 
the  strongest^  and  that  among  the  representatives  there  should  be  some 
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who  may  be  presamed  to  take  a  rather  wider  view  of  the  whole  question 
than  the  present  school  boards. 

9063.  How  would  you  constitute  the  authority  as  regards  rural  areas  P 
— I  should  not  think  an  authoi;ity  of  this  kind  necessary  except  where  a 
secondary  school  existed.  In  a  rural  district  you  would  not  have  a 
secondary  school  except  there  was  a  population  sufficient  to  maintain  it. 

9064.  Then  what  is  your  idea  of  the  proper  composition  of  the  authority 
to  administer  Secondary  Education  over  an  area  of  considerable  size  P 
You  remember  that  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  recommended  what 
they  called  a  provincial  authority  ? — ^Yes. 

9065.  And  since  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  county  might  be  made  the  area  for  administering  Secondary 
Education  P — ^Y  es. 

9066.  Which  do  you  prefer,  the  county  or  the  so-called  province  P — ^A 
coanty  board  would  be  of  very  great  value,  but  it  could  not  supersede  the 
local  administrators,  who  have  the  management  and  government  of  the 
school, 

9067.  I  did  not  intend  to  put  that  point.  But  assuming  there  was  to  be 
either  a  county  or  a  provincial  authority,  would  you  prefer  to  have  a 
county  authority  or  a  provincial  authority  as  recommended  by  the  Schools- 
Inquiry  Commission  P — I  think  the  county  authority  is  the  better. 

9068.  And  how  would  you  compose  that  county  authority  P — By 
election. 

9069.  You  would  not  take  the  existing  county  council  ? — Yes,  but  then 
I  would  either  have  some  elected  ad  hoc  or  some  nominated  as  a  sort  of 
committee  of  the  county  council  itself  for  this  express  purpose. 

The  OB]rT&A.L  9070.  There  are  now  three  Central  Departments  of  State  which  are 
AuTHOEiTT.  connected  with  the  work  of  education:  the  Charity  Commission,  the 
Education  Department,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Would 
you  continue  them  as  separate  departments  or  would  yon  fuse  them  P — ^I 
assume  of  course  that  ycu  only  mean  the  Charity  Commission  in  so  far 
as  it  is  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act. 

9071.  YcB,  the  Jharity  Commission  on  its  educational  sideP — So  far  as 
it  concerns  itself  with  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  I  do  not  suppose  it 
comes  within  the  purview  of  the  present  inquiry,  but  so  far  as  it  coneernff 
itself  with  the  aaministration  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Aet  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Charity  Commission  must  still  perform  first  of  all  the 
functions  of  interpreting  wills  and  statutes  ;  secondly,  of  framing  schemes 
for  the  government  of  the  schools ;  and  thirdly,  of  looking  after  the 
property  and  saying  how  that  is  to  be  spent  and  administered.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  Chanty  Commission  a  suitable  body  to  have  any  hand  in 
the  general  educational  direction  of  the  schools  that  are  thus  formed. 
It  is  a  legal  body  having  functions  analogous  to  those  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  that  is  a  sufficiently  important 
function  without  giving  them  what  is  proposed,  I  know,  in  many 
quarters,  and  what  the  Charity  Commissioners  themselves  seem  to  desire, 
a  power  of  supervising  the  schools  which  have  thus  been  I'eorganised, 
and  of  examining  them  from  time  to  time.  I  notice,  for  instance^ 
that  in  some  of  their  recent  schemes,  there  is  a  new  clause  lately 
introduced  to  this  effect: — "In  any  year  the  Charity  Commisbioners 
"  may  by  an  order  direct  that  the  examiner  or  examiners  shall  for 
**  that  year  be  appointed  in  any  other  manner," — *'and  the  examiner 
"  or  examiners  shall  for  that  year  be  appointed  in  the  manner  so  directed." 
That  implies,  I  think,  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners to  assume  the  function  of  directing  the  examination  of  endowed 
schools,  and  that  is  a  function  which  I  do  not  think  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ought  to  exorcise. 

9072.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  Charity  Commission  ?  Would  you 
maintain  it  as  a  separate  department,  or  would  you  fuse  it,  so  far  as  its 
educational  functions  are  concerned,  with  the  Education  Department  P — I 
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should  wish  to  see  it  fused,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  is  concerned,  with  the  Education  Department. 

9073.  Then  would  you  leave  what  you  call  the  legal  side  of  the  Oharity 
Commission  untouched  in  its  present  position  P— Except  that  I  would 
have  the  Education  Department  cognizant  of  all  the  earlier  stages  in 
regard  to  the  framing  of  schemes  for  endowed  schools. 

9074.  Do  you  think  that  the  framing  of  schemes  for  endowed  schools 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  educational  functions  that  you  propose 
to  transfer  to  the  Education  Department.  Would  it  not  be  itself  an 
educational  function  ? — To  some  extent  it  would,  and  that  is  why  I  should 
like  to  see  a  closer  relation  established  between  the  Education  Department 
and  the  educational  side  of  the  Charity  Commission.  Very  great  difficulty 
arises  at  present  from  the  fact  that  the  Charity  Commission  conducts  the 
whole  of  the  preliminary  inquiry,  communicates  with  trustees,  and  arranges 
a  scheme  withont  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Education  Department 
of  Avhat  is  being  done.  Then  when  the  scheme  is  framed  it  goes  up  to 
the  Education  Department,  which  is  asked  to  assent  to  it,  and  carry  it,  if 
necessary,  through  Parliament.  The  whole  question  is  then  new  to 
the  Education  Department.  We  have  a  case  at  this  moment — the  case  of 
St.  Panl's  School — ^which  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  that  kind  of  procedure. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Education  Department  had  been  in  closer 
relation  with  the  educational  side  of  the  Charity  Commission  all  this 
time  the  present  difficulty  that  has  arisen  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's 
School  would  not  have  occurred. 

9075.  Where  questions  of  general  educational,  or  even  what  may  be 
called  political  policy  are  inyolved,  does  difficulty  arise  because  the 
Charity  Commissioners  are  not  amenable  either  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment or  to  Parliament  P — I  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  had  a 
representative  in  Parliamect,  and  if  they  were  responsible  to  Parliament. 

9076.  You  know  that  they  are  represented  in  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  questions  P — Yes. 

9077.  Do  you  think  that  any  other  change  in  their  relation  either  to 
the  Education  Department  or  to  Parliament  is  required  P — No  other 
than  to  bring  their  educational  action  more  strictly  within  the  purview  of 
the  Minister  of  Education,  that  is  to  say,  the  vice-president  of  the  council. 

9078.  Do  you  think  that  the  Education  Minister  ought  to  be  responsible 
for  the  initiation  and  framing  of  a  scheme  for  an  endowed  school,  or  ought 
the  Oharity  Commissioners  to  be  responsible,  as  they  are  nowP — Their 
responsibility,  I  think,  should  be  shared  with  the  Education  Department, 
even  in  the  earlier  stages. 

9079.  Is  it  possible  to  share  responsibility  in  that  sense  P  Must  not 
the  responsibility  be  either  the  responsibility  of  the  Poard  of  Charity 
Commissioners,  or  else  the  responsibility  of  the  head  of  the  Education 
Department  P — At  presenc  ic  is  both. 

9080.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  th*it  at  present  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  because  the  schemes  do  not  go  to  the 
Education  Depai'tment  till  a  later  stage  P — And  by  making  it  go  to  tbem 
at  an  earlier  stage  you  would  secure  a  joint  responsibility. 

9081.  To  make  the  point  clear:  Suppose  the  Oharity  Commissioners 
and  the  head  of  the  Education  Department  differed  in  their  view  of  the 
provisions  of  a  scheme,  which  should  prevail  P — The  Education  Departm^^nt. 

9082.  Ihen  the  responsibility  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  bead  of 
the  Education  Department  P — ^No  doubt. 

9083.  In  that  case  the  responsibility  would  not  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  board  P — No,  but  the  great  experience  of  the  Charity  Commission  in 
repird  to  all  legal  questions  that  are  involved  would  make  them  quite  ihe 
suitable  persons  in  the  first  instance  to  frame  a  scheme,  but  to  frame  it 
with  the  concurrence  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Education  Department. 

9084.  That  is  t-o  say,  they  would  be  valuable  advisers ;  but  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  that  in  case  of  difference  the  view  of  the  Education 
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Department  and  not  the  view  of  the  Charity  Oommission  shoald  prevail  P 
— Certainly.  Practically,  that  is  what  happens  now.  If  the  Education 
Department  disapproves  of  any  details  of  schemes  of  the  endowed  schools 
department  of  the  Charity  Commission  they  send  it  baok  and  request  them 
to  alter  it. 

9085.  Have  you  any  tiling  to  say  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  the  Education  Department  and  the 
Charity  Commission  P — I  think  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  practically  so  mach  separated  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  more  particularly  in  the  matter  of  grants.  Science  and  art  are 
taken  as  two  separate  subjects,  which  of  course  have  many  meeting  points 
with  ordinary  education,  and  yet  they  arc  specially  put  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  a  separate  department  that  has  a  separate  sum  to 
administer.  I  think  that  involves  considerable  waste  of  administrative 
power  and  many  inconvenieoces.  For  instance,  take  the  drawing  grant, 
when  it  was  determined  that  the  drawing  grant  should  be  assessed  and 
awarded  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  have  a  whole  army  of  special  drawing  in- 
spectora,  who  go  round  to  the  schools,  and  often  find  themselves  going  at 
a  considerable  cost  to  little  village  schools,  where  the  only  drawing  is  of  a 
kind  which  might  very  easily  have  been  assessed  and  reported  upon  by 
the  ordinary  inspector  of  the  district.  It  seems  lo  mo  that  there  is  great 
waste  of  power  in  attempting  to  deal  separately  with  that  part  of 
elementary  education  which  happens  to  fall  under  the  head  of  Art, 
and  a  similai*  diflBculty  is  found  with  regard  to  Science.  In  so  far 
as  the  science  is  purely  elementary,  it  is  judged  by  the  ordinary  inspector 
of  schools ;  but  if  science  grants  are  claimed,  there  comes  in  a  new 
inspector,  and  there  is  a  new  scale  of  grants.  And  this  difficulty  is  par- 
ticularly felt  in  regard  to  the  development  of  higher  grade  schools.  A 
higher  grade  school  such  as  I  should  like  to  see  in  aU  our  large  towns 
attached  to  the  board  school  and  carrying  on  its  work,  is  in  this  position 
when  the  boys  have  passed  the  Seventh  Standard  and  are  14  years  of  age, 
that  the  board  can  no  longer  claini  a  grant  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Many  boards  would  like  in  their  higher  grade  schools  to  carry  on 
the  general  education  of  the  boy  on  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  just  to  perfect  it  and  improve  it,  but  they  cannot  do  that.  They  are 
forced,  by  the  fact  that  the  only  grant  is  that  which  they  get  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  to  turn  the  whole  of  their  power  in  the 
direction  of  what  is  called  **  science."  They  can  get  no  grants  except  for 
subjects  that  are  in  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  This 
appears  tame  to  be  a  thing  very  much  to  be  regretted,  because  it  prevents 
your  having  a  rounded  and  complete  system  of  higher  grade  schools.  The 
managers  or  the  schools  are  of  course  bound,  for  financial  considerations, 
to  take  only  those  subjects  for  which  thoy  can  be  paid.  I  may  illustrate 
that  by  saying  that  I  have  lately  been  engaged  in  investigating  for  i^e 
Admiralty  the  condition  of  the  marine  and  dockyard  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  Navy.  We  were  aaked  to  inquire  how  far  the  other  arrangements 
which  have  come  into  existence  of  late  for  giving  advanced  education, 
made  it  more  or  less  unnecessary  for  the  Admiralty  to  keep  up  its 
apprentice  school.  We  have  gone  to  the  neighbouring  technical  schools, 
higher  grade  schools,  and  continuation  schools,  to  see  what  they  teach, 
and  to  see  whether  the  apprentices  wlio  are  now  taught  in  the  dockyards 
might,  or  might  not,  with  advantage,  be  transferred  to  these  uqw  institu- 
tions. But  we  found  that  in  every  case,  when  we  asked  what  their 
curriculum  of  stuily  was,  it  was  regulated  entirely  by  the  Scien*^  and 
Art  Department.  They  said,  "  We  can  take  up  no  subjects  except  those 
**  for  which  we  can  earn  grants."  That  hampers  very  much  the  promoters 
cff' technical  and  higher  schools.     I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Science 

omd  Art  Department  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Education 
Department. 

9086.  And  I  presume  you  would  also  desire  that  these  grants,  if  they 
•contintie  to  be  given,  should  include  literary  as  well  as  purely  scientific  sub- 
jects ? — If  Parliament  is  liberal  enough  to  extend  its  view  of  what  primary 
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edacation  is  from  the  age  of  14,  and  to  encoarage  the  best  scholar  to 
remaiT)  till  16  and  get  a  prolonged  education,  that  education  should  be 
framed  in  regard  to  the  general  needs  of  the  boys,  and  not  purely  in  * 
regard  to  what  is  known  as  scientific  instruction. 

9087.  That  would  practically  have  the  effect,  would  it  not,  of  making 
the  secondary  instruction  np  to  the  age  of  16  free  or  gratuitous  in  the 
same  sense  as  elementary  instruction  is  now? — Yes,  I  am  not  saying  that 
advanced  primary  instruction  ought  to  be  gratuitoas,  bat  that,  whether 
it  is  so  or  not,  it  should  not  ba  restricted  to  the  syllabus  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

9088.  Because  the  schools  at  which  boys  stay  till  the  age  of  16  would 
cover  those  that  were  called  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
second  grade  and  third  grade  schools  P — They  would  cover  third 
grade  schools ;  they  would  not  cover  second  grade  schools,  because  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Com^mission  always  assumed  that  Latin,  at  any  rate,  and 
one  modern  language,  should  come  in. 

9089.  Would  you  not  consider  chat  Latin  ought  to  come  iu  if  the  boy 
stays  tiU  16,  even  under  this  system  of^  enlarged  grants 't — I  think  not. 
I  have  ventured  to  show  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  very  important 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  continuation  schools.  Those  which 
keep  boys  beyond  14,  and  which  propose  to  give  them  a  liberal  education 
which  shall  ultimately  lead  up  to  the  universities,  are  schools  of  one  kind ; 
and  those  which  merely  keep  the  scholars  of  the  elementary  school;;;  np  to 
the  age  of  16,  and  then  dismiss  them  on  the  assumption  that  they  nre 
going  to  be  skilled  artizans,  are  schools  of  another  kind.  In-thnt  second 
class  of  schools  Latin  would  not  be  taught. 

9090.  That  distinction  was  not  taken  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission, 
was  it  ? — They  T\over  contemplated  higher  grade  elementary  schools. 

9001.  But  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  speaking  of  what  they 
called  a  second  grade  school,  which  was  to  keep  the  boy  up  to  the  age  of 
16,  treated  Latin  as  a  permanent  and  constant  element  in  the  education? 
— ^Yes  J  but  such  schools  were  to  be  placed  in  definite  relation  both  to  the 
schools  below  them  and  to  the  schools  above  them.  They  were  intended 
to  lead  the  beat  boys  up  to  the  schools  of  higher  grade  which  might 
conduct  to  the  universities. 

9092.  Was  it  not  the  view  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commisbiou  that  boys 
should  leave  these  second  grade  schools,  whether  for  commercial  life  or  ^ 
for  professional  life,  at  the  age  of  16  P — Yes,  no  doubt,  and  for  them  the 
education  was  to  be  partly  literary,  partly  to  consist  of  the  humanities, 
and  partly  scientific. 

9093.  Would  you  give  the  person  whom  you  would  put  at  the  head  of 
the  general  educational  administration — what  we  may  provisionally  call 
the  Ministry  of  Education — any  comicil  of  an  advisory  kind ;  or  would  you 
make  him  a  Minister  in  the  ordinary  sense,  similar  to  the  heads  of  the 
other  Departments  of  State  ? — I  think  an  advisory  council  very  important, 
Qoneidering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  would  be  in  his  hands. 

9094.  Should  the  council  be  advisory  only,  or  would  you  make  its 
consent  necessary  to  any  of  his  acts  P — That  is  a  matter  of  detail.  I 
think  eventually  the  relations  between  himself  and  his  advisory  council 
might  perhaps  resemble  rather  those  of  the  First  Lord  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty"*  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  of  the  head  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment to  the  Lidian  Council ;  or  there  is  a  third  arrangement,  such  as 
that  which  prevails  in  Prance,  where  you  have  a  council  composed  partly 
of  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  Academies  and  others  who  advise  the 
Minister.  But  the  amount  of  authority  they  should  have  depends  entirely, 
of  course,  upon  the  powers  you  propose  to  confi.de  to  them.  One  of  the 
powers  which  the  council  might  exercise  would  naturally  be  the  power  of 
mming  a  proper  register  of  teachers.  And  what  other  duties  might  be 
Assigned  to  them  would  gradually  become  evident  after  they  had  begun  by 
exercising  powers  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  secure  public  confidence. 
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9095.  Can  you  soggeBt  any  power  besiden  that  of  keeping  the  register 
which  vou  woald  give  them,  besides  of  course  the  general  powers  of 
advice  r— I  think  that  they  might,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  be  at  liberty  to  report  on  the  condition  of  Secondary 
Education  in  the  various  districts,  year  by  year. 

9096.  Would  you  make  them  a  tribunal  for  appealu  from  the  local 
authorities  P  By  looal  authorities  I  mean  district  local  authorities  P — I  do 
not  quite  understand  on  what  subjects. 

9097.  Assuming  that  there  were  any  powers  to  be  exorcised  by  pro- 
vincial or  county  authorities,  the  exercise  of  which  it  was  desiraole  to 
safeguard,  would  you  consider  that  the  appeals  from  those  authorities 
ought  to  lie  to  the  council  or  to  the  Minister  P — The  appeal  would  lie  to 
the  Minister  in  council.  The  Minister  would  take  the  advice  of  his 
council. 

9098.  Should  the  Minister  have  power  to  over-rule  his  council  ? — ^Yes. 

9099.  How  would  you  compose  the  council  P — ^I  think  the  three  elements 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  on  any  council  would  be,  first  of  all,  the 
official  element  appointed  by  the  Crown,  then  the  universities,  and  then 
the  teachers. 

9100.  What  utility  would  you  expect  from  the  rei)re8entation  of  the 
universities  P — ^They  are  in  touch  with  the  whole  edacational  arrangements 
of  the  country,  and  more  especially  with  the  higher  education,  and  I  think 
they  would  be  a  very  valuable  element  in  any  council. 

9101.  Would  you  have  any  representation  of  the  scholastic  profession  P 
— Yes. 

9102.  How  would  you  arrange  that  P — I  would  have  the  representatives 
chosen  by  the  registered  teachers,  not  by  anv  association  of  teachers.  I 
think  that  those  who  are  on  the  register  should,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  allowed  to  choose  representatives.  I  ma^  be  permitted  to  say  that  in 
some  evidence  that  I  gave  before  the  Committee  on  the  Begistration  and 
Oi'ganisation  of  Teachers  I  went  rather  fully  into  that  question.  The 
evSence  will  be  found  on  page  172  and  what  follows.  My  strong  impres- 
sion was  that  the  teachers  ought  to  be  represented,  but  that  they  should 
be  directly  represented  as  registered  members  and  not  through  any 
voluntary  or  setf -constituted  society. 

Jtaannuxiov  9103.  You  have  mentioned  a  register ;  what  kind  of  regii>ter  do  you 
Of  TEAcmiM.  contemplate  P — A  register  of  qualifications.  For  instance,  the  certifici^bed 
teachers  I  would  have  registered  simply  as  certificated  te«,chers,  with  the 
record  of  any  certificate  or  diploma  which  they  might  have  obtained  besides 
that  of  the  Privy  Council  certificate.  In  other  cases  I  would  have  the 
degree  and  any  diploma  or  certificate  of  teaching  power  which  the  holder 
might  have  acquired. 

9104.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence  which  you  gave  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  subject  of  regis- 
tration and  the  privileges  which  registrution  would  confer  P — No.  I  was 
yery  strong  then,  and  I  am  still,  in  the  belief  that  from  the  first  it  should  be 
a  real  register  of  qualifications — it  should  not  put  down  people  simply 
because  they  were  in  the  profession  and  had  a  vested  interest.  The  second 
point  to  which  I  attach  great  importance  is  that  no  disabilities  of  a  legal 
Kind  should  attach  to  people  who  were  not  on  the  register,  that  there 
should  still  be  the  largest  freedom.  If  the  register  is  valuable  it  would 
become  year  by  vear  more  and  more  consulted  by  parents ;  but  I  would 
not  register  anything  that  was  not  worth  registering.  I  believe,  too,  that 
a  simple  classification  of  the  teachers  into  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 
teachers,  on  the  basis  of  suggestions  that  I  made  then,  would  be  quite 
possible,  and  that  the  representation  of  such  teachers  would  be  verv  much 
lacilitated  by  such  classification.  Of  course  if  you  allow  the  whole  body 
of  teachers  as  a  body  to  elect  representatives  on  the  council  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  elementary  teachers,  being  five  or  six  times  more  numerous 
than  the  others,  would  number  out  all  the  rest,  and  might  carry  all  they 
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franted.     Therefore,  my  proposal  is  that  if  jou  onoe  classify  the  teachers 
A«  primary,  secondaiy,  and  higher  teachers 

9105.  By  "higher  teachers/'  do  you  mean  university  teachers? — I 
mean  in  the  schools  of  the  higher  kina,  those  that  are  connected  with  the 
anirersity;  those  that  are  called  first  grade  schools. 

9106.  Would  you  draw  a  distinction  between  those  schools  that  would 
be  called  "  first  grade  "  and  other  secondary  schools  P — ^Yes. 

9107.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  such  a  distinction  P — 
I  think  it  would,  although  no  doubt  it  would  simplify  the  matter  very 
much  if  they  could  ail  be  classed  together.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  important  that  the  primary  teachers  shoula  only  nominate  a 
certain  number,  and  that  the  secondary  teachers  should  also  nominate  a 
certain  number,  and  that  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  mere 
numbers  on  the  whole  register  from  settling  the  question  of  whom  the 
nominees  should  be.  But  otherwise  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to  add 
to  what  I  have  said  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  whole  subject 
of  the  register  of  teach erii,  what  it  should  record,  who  should  make 
it,  and  what  use  should  be  made  of  it. 

9108.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  would  allow  at  all  times, 
even  in  the  distant  future,  persons  to  be  teachers  who  were  not  on  the 
register  P — ^Yes,  I  would  not  forbid  it. 

9109.  You  would  endeavour  to  induce  persons  to  come  on  the  register 
merely  by  the  benefit  which  you  think  the  entry  of  the  name  on  the  register 
would  give  to  the  teacher  P — Yes.  I  think  that  where  there  are  schools 
on  a  public  basis,  for  instance,  endowed  schools  and  others,  it  should 
be  required  that  the  persons  employed  as  teachers  should  be  on  the 
register. 

9110.  It  has  been  suggested  that  registered  headmasters  of  schools 
should  have  certain  privileges  in  the  way  of  the  admission  of  their  pupils 
to  competitions  for  scholarsnips  tenable  at  certain  places  which  would  not 
be  available  for  the  pupils  of  non-registered  teachers.  What  do  you  say 
to  that  P — I  do  not  tnink  we  are  quite  ready  for  such  a  proposal  at  present. 
I  should  like,  as  years  go  on,  to  see  the  registered  teacher  take  a  very 
distinctly  better  position  than  the  unregistered  teacher,  but  I  think  that 
it  might  be  veiy  unfair  to  the  pupils  if  you  said  that  there  was  an  open 
competition  in  a  certain  district  and  a  bov  should  be  prevented  from 
coming  up  to  it  because  the  master  of  thr  school  in  which  he  was  taught 
did  not  happen  to  be  registered. 

9111.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  kiijd  of  inspection    Bxaxutatiov 
which  might  oe  exercised  over  public  secondary  schools  P — I  think  the     iinpiiSiiow. 
first  thing  to  secure  is  that   there  should  be  a  public  gpmrantee  of 
efficiency ;  and  the  second  that  there  should  be  the  larsest  possible  liberty 

both  to  teachers  in  regard  to  their  methods  and  their  plans,  and  to 
governing  bodies  in  regard  to  the  educational  aim  and  scope  of  the  various 
schools.  Therefore  I  &onld  not  like  to  see  any  system  of  inspection  or 
examination  which  prescribed  anything  in  the  way  of  a  code  or  subjects 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  schools  of  a  *  particular  kind.  But  we 
want  some  authority  which  would  be  able  to  go  to  a  school  and  say, 
**  Are  you  examined  by  any  public  authority  P  If  so,  let  us  see  the  [report." 
Then  I  should  think  if  that  report  were  presented,  and  it  was  auite  clear 
that  the  school  was  properly  examined  oy  the  university  or  other  public 
authority,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  do  more.  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  in  the  schools  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  it  is  always  required 
that  there  shall  be  an  external  examination  of  some  kind — it  does  not  say 
what — and  at  present  the  governors  are  at  liberty  either  to  go  to  the 
universities  or  the  joint  board  or  perhaps  the  College  of  Preceptors.  But 
my  impression  is  that  if  any  school  already  submitted  itself  to  an 
authoritative  examination  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  any 
central  authority  to  insist  upon  anything  else. 

9112.  Would  you  think  that  the  examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
would  be  sufficient,  and  that  those  examinations  ought  to  discharge  the 
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school  from  being  examined  nnder  any  local  eeoondary  edncafcional 
anthority  ? — A  local  secondary  educational  authority  which  had  provided 
the  school  or  which  was  paying  for  it  out  of  rates  would  be  at  liberty  to 
have  it  examined  in  its  own  way. 

9113.  Clearly  such  an  authority  would  belong  to  the  governors  of  the 
school  ? — Yes. 

9114.  But  I  am  speaking  rather  of  an  endowed  school  lying  within  the 
area  of  a  county  or  district  authority,  suppojsing  that  your  district 
authority  were  given  the  power  of  overseeing  the  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  schools  within  its  area? — If  the  school  were  examined  by  the 
universities,  or  even  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  results  of  such 
examination  should  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  any  more  minute 
examination.  Of  course,  if  anything  occurred  which  showed  that  the 
examination  of  any  of  these  public  bodies  was  unsatisfactorj^  it  would 
then  be  time  to  cease  to  recognise  them. 

9115.  Have  you  any  other  observation  to  offer  upon  this  subject  of 
examination  and  inspection? — I  think  the  services  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  might  be  very  largely  used  in  connexion  with  the  examination 
of  such  secondary  schools  as  are  within  their  reach.  I  do  not  thi^^.k  it  at 
all  necessary  to  set  up  a  separate  body  of  secondary  inspectorc<.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  if  an  inspector  had  a  district  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  secondary  schools  in  it,  if  he  were  called  upon  to  report 
annually  upon  it,  not  necessarily  to  examine  it,  if  it  were  examined  by 
any  public  body,  but  to  report  to  the  Department  upon  its  condition,  upon 
its  numbers,  upon  the  fitness  of  its  premises,  and  so  forth.  The  incidental 
advantage  of  that  would  be  very  great,  because  the  inspectors  of  elemen- 
tary schools  often  come  in  contact  with  children  of  promise,  and  with 
teachers  who  are  disposed  very  much  to  help  forward  their  best  scholars, 
and  at  present  they  know  nothing  of  the  kind  of  scholarships  that  exist, 
or  the  sort  of  secondary  schools  that  are  within  reach,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  they  were  oflBcially  cognizant  of  all  the  secondary  schools 
within  their  own  districts,  so  that  they  might  know  what  kind  of  advice 
to  give  to  teachers,  and  in  what  direction  the  better  scholars  might  look 
if  they  wanted  to  advance. 

9116.  It  would  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  system  that  this 
inspection  which  you  propose  should  be  conducted  under  the  authority  of 
a  central  department  r — ^xes. 

9117.  Therefore,  you  contemplate  the  inspection  of  all  secondary 
endowed  schools  under  that  authority,  and  not  under  the  authority  of  the 

I''.  provincial   or  county  authoi'ity  for   Secondary  Education? — I  think  it 

might  be  delegated  ;  but  ultimately  the  authority  for  inspecting,  so  far  as 
it  was  central  at  all,  should  be  that  of  the  Education  Department. 

9118.  Would  you  not  apprehend  some  difficulty  from  making  Her 
Majesty's  InsrioctorB  the  servants  of  the  Department  as  regards  primary 
Bohools,  and  tne  servants  of  somebody  else  as  regards  secondary  schools'? 
Could  the  inspector  be  expected  efiftciently  to  serve  two  masters  ?-**-!  do 
not  think  he  would  serve  another  master.  At  present,  he  is  in  relatioBH 
to  the  local  authorities,  the  school  boards,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the 
Education  Department. 

0119.  But  he  is  no  sense  under  their  direction  P — No. 

9120.  I  was  putting  to  you  the  proposal  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission,  w^hich  has  often  been  repeated  sinoo,  that  there  should  h& 
provincial  or  county  authorities  ? — Xes, 

9121.  And  I  was  putting  to  you  the  possibility  that  the  work  of  inspect- 
ing  schools  within  their  area  should  be  given  to  these  provincial  or 
county  authorities.  I  understood  yon  to  suggest  that  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  might  be  ntilised  for  the  purpose  of  that  inspection,  and,  ^ 
therefore,  T  put  it  to  you  that  the  inspector  might,  as  regards  elementary  ^ 
education,  be  the  servant  of  the  Education  Department;  and  as  regards 
Secondary  Education,  he  might  be  the  servant  of  the  provincial  or  county , 
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authority  P — That  is  a  difficulty  which  would  require  adjusting,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  insnrmouutable. 

9122.  I  suppose  you  would  think  that  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  them- 
selves are  personally  better  qualified  for  the  work  of  dealing  with  Secondary 
Edacation  now  than  inspectors  were  in  1865  P — Yes.  They  are  all  presumably 
men  of  sufficient  standing  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  a  secondary  school ; 
but  I  would  not  give  them  the  kind  of  authority  over  the  secondary  schools 
which  they  have  now  over  the  elementary  schools,  partly  because  they 
would  not  have  an  Imperial  grant  to  administer,  ima  partly  because,  as  I 
have  already  said,  many  of  these  schools  would  be  examined  bj-  another 
authority — the  university  or  the  joint  board,  and  it  would  suffice  if  the 
inspector  of  the  district  simply  recorded  the  fact  and  also  stated  all  that 
it  was  necessary  to  state  as  to  the  kind  of  premises,  the  staif  of  teachers, 
the  course  of  instruction,  what  were  the  aims  of  the  school,  and  how  far, 
judging  from  the  report  of  the  universities,  those  aims  had  been 
accomplished. 

9123.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  say  upon  that  question  P 

— :^o. 

9124.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  You  said  that  at  the  former  inquiry  it  was 
intended  that  there  should  be  means  for  the  children,  whether  boys  or 
girls,  to  get  up  through  the  different  grades  to  the  first  grade  ? — Yes. 

9125.  In  what  you  have  said  to-day  how  would  you  create  the  linkage 
for  that  purpose.  You  know  of  the  system  of  the  higher  grade  schools 
which  relikin  children  till  they  are  about  16  ? — Yes. 

9126.  And  you  would  make  provision  for  that  mutatis  mutdudia  by 
standards  up  to  that  age ;  but  how  would  you  propose  that  these  children 
should  get  to  the  next  higher  grade  again ;  would  the  system  of  their 
education  favour  their  being  at  home,  so  to  say,  when  they  got  to  the 
highest  school  of  all  P — I  should  s.iy  that  the  higher  grade  school,  which 
simply  puts  the  completion  on  to  the  primary  school  course,  is  not  one 
from  widch  there  is  any  way  upwards.  I  think  it  is  a  sort  of  cul-de-hoc. 
But  if  you  want  to  enable  boys  to  go  up  higher  than  first  grade  school 
they  must  do  it  through  the  secondary  schools  pure  and  simple,  those  that 
have  the  proper  secondary  and  liberal  curriculum,  not  purely  science 
schools,  such  as  the  higher  grade  schools. 

9127^  And  those,  I  think  you  said  in  reply  to  a  question  that  was  put 
in  your  examination-iunchief,  you  would  have  established  in  all  places, 
whether  towns  or  districts,  of  a  certain  population  P — Yes.  I  should  like 
s^ond^ry  schools  proper  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  higher  grade 
elementaiy .  schools . 

91i^.  You  d  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  opportunity  for  a  boy 
boisg  taken  from  an  .elementary  school  up  to  these  other  schools  except 
byjsxamination,^  do  you ;  or  do  you  think  he  might  be  taken  by  selection  P 
-tf-Ezamlnation  is.  the  .only  fair  way  in  the  long  run.  All  selection  is  apt 
t^.degenerate  into  personal  favouritism. 

^  Xfl29.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  universities  should  be  represented 
on  the  central  authority? — ^Merely  that  the  governing  body  of  the 
universities  should  nominate  so  many  members. 

j9130.  By  **ihe  universitins  "  I  euppose  you  mean  all  universities? — 
Tfaer«'  an&'  only  five  in  Enj^and— -Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Victoria,' 
and  Durham^ 

91  SI.  There  might,  of  course,  come  to  be  more  P — Yes. 

9132.  You  would  have  those  represented  on  the  central  body  ?*^Yes* 

jgM9^'  And  would  you  al^o  have  them  represented  on  the  local  body  P — 
fi%j  I  ooxiBider  the  representation  of  the  universitieB  in  connexion  with 
tne  endowed  schools  re-organised  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  very 
vjjhjabl.e ;  but  I  have  not  thought  of  any  plan  of  university  representation 
Qj^  ^e  local  or  provincial  boards. 
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9134.  {Mr.  Habhouse.)  You  were  speaking  of  examination  as  being  the 
only  proper  test  for  selecting  boys  for  scholarships  from  one  school  to 
another.  Does  that  apply  to  boys  of  tender  age,  say,  10  or  11.  Would 
you  examine  them  for  scholarships  at  that  age  P — You  mean  a  boy  in  a 
primary  school  desiring  to  go  up  into  a  secondary  school  P 

9135.  Yes  P — I  should  not  desire  to  see  him  transferred  before  the  age 
of  11  or  12 ;  but  if  he  be  so  transferred,  I  know  no  safer  way  of  doing  it 
than  by  examination. 

9136.  You  think  there  is  no  serious  objection  to  examining  boys  of  that 
age  P — I  should,  of  course,  require  some  attestation  from  his  teacher  of  his 
being  a  boy  of  good  character  and  diligence  before  he  was  admitted  even 
to  the  competitive  examination. 

9137.  But  you  would  have  your  competitive  examination  in  all  cases  P 
—Yes. 

9188.  Then  you  approve  generally,  I  suppose,  of  the  scholarship 
schemes  which  have  been  ^started  in  various  counties  for  transferring 
boys  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary  schools  P — On  the 
whole  T  think  they  are  right. 

9139.  You  would  not  approve  of  the  B3rstem  of  allowing  the  governing 
bodies  or  the  masters  oi  elementary  schools  to  recommend  their  best 
pupils  for  scholarships  P — No.  No  doubt  occasionally  that  might  be  the 
fairest  and  best  way,  out  in  the  long  ran,  taking  human  nature  for  what 
it  is,  I  believe  that  the  danger  of  personal  favouritism  would  be  very 
great,  and  there  would  be  the  still  greater  danger  of  leaving  upon  parents 
and  others  some  sense  of  injustice,  some  fear  that  their  children  had  not 
been  fairly  dealt  with. 

9140.  To  what  extent  do  yon  think  Secondary  Education  should  1>e 
free  P — That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  have,  for  one,  always  regretted 
that  primary  education  was  free,  and,  at  any  zate,  the  making  of 
Secondary  Education  fVee  would  involve  saoh  an  enormous  addition  to 
the  public  burdens  that  I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  it.  Moreover,  I 
thiuK  that  the  parents  who  desire  Secondary  Eoncation  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  well  able  to  afford  it.  Of  course  this  only  applies  to  the  general 
provision  for  the  education  of  those  who  are  not  selected  as  boys  and  girls 
of  special  merit.  For  them  I  would  certainly  reserve  a  great  many  free 
places.  I  think  free  places  for  those  of  special  merit  andpayment  for  all 
those  who  have  no  special  merit  and  who  require  a  higher  education  is  the 
right  principle,  and  that  this  should  apply  to  instmction  prolonged  beyond 
14,  whether  m  higher  elementary  Bchools  or  in  secondary  aohools  proper. 

9141.  And  what  proportion,  do  vou  think,  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  go 
to  oar  elementary  schools  wonld  be  deserving  of  free  education  in  a 
secondary  school  r— A  great  manv  are  de9er\'ing,  but  the  proportion  who 
could  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  whose  parents  are  prepared  to  forego 
their  wages  the  necessary  time,  is  much  smaller  than  some  of  us  womd 
desire,  and  much  smaller  than  many  estimates  that  I  have  heard.  As  a 
rule,  the  number  of  such  scholarships  and  open  free  places  is  already 
nearly  as  large  as  is  wanted.  As  a  rule  great  towns  do  not  need  more 
free  places  than  there  are.  My  own  impression  is  that  for  every  public 
school  established  on  a  public  basis  and  recognised  as  part  of  the 
Secondary  Education  provision,  there  should  be  five  per  cent,  of  free 
places.  I  believe  that  would  offer  quite  enough  opportunities  for  all 
children  in  elementary  schools  who  are  desirous  to  be  pushed  on  and 
whose  parents  are  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  take  a  boy  into  a  higher  school  unless  he  fulfils  those  two  conditions 
— ^first,  that  he  has  special  ability,  and,  secondly,  that  he  can  stay  in  the 
school  long  enough  to  profit  by  it. 

9142.  You  are  aware  that  in  most  of  the  new  scholarship  schemes  ther« 
is  aprovision  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  boy  as  well  as  for  tuition  P 
—Yes. 

9143.  And  if  that  provision  were  made  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  of  boys  who  might  witib  advantage  go  on  to  be 
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edacated  up  to  a  later  age  P — ^I  suppose  yon  mean  that  if  the  fees  of  the 
higher  school  were,  say,  102.  a  year,  the  only  scholarship  that  would  be 
really  valnable  to  a  very  poor  l)oy  would  be  one  that  would  carry  30{.  a 
year — ^that  is,  101.  for  his  fees  and  Wl.  for  contribution  to  his  maintenance. 
The  number  of  people  that  it  is  worth  while  to  encourage  to  that  extent  is 
not  yery  large. 

9144.  Not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  those  who  require  Seoondaiy 
Education  ? — "No*  And  I  would  only  fldye  the  maintenance  exhibition  in 
cases  of  very  special  merit.  I  think  that  any  fund  which  would  under- 
take to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  children  as  well  as  to  give  them 
gratuitous  education  must  be  an  enormous  fond,  and  I  dread  such  an 
addition  to  the  public  burdens.  WhereVer  there  are  special  endowments, 
gifts,  and  private  contributions  for  the  purpose,  I  should  like  to  see  them 
employed.  But  I  should  not  like  to  see  provision  of  this  eleemosynary 
character  made  a  legal  charge  on  a  public  lund. 

9145.  I  understand  your  view  generally  to  be  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
elementary  education  and  Secondary  Education  should  be  brought  under 
the  same  authority,  both  centrally  and  locally  P — ^Tes. 

9146.  Would  you  explain  to  us  a  little  further  how  you  propose  to  do 
this  in  a  country  district  where  the  authorities  for  primary  education  are 
very  numerous,  with  very  small  areas,  where  some  are  school  boards  and 
some  voluntary  managers  P — That  is  difficult,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
secondary  school  in  such  a  case  would  serve  an  area  far  larger  than  one  of 
the  ordinary  local  village  school  boards,  and  in  that  case  I  think  the 
representatives  of  the  county  or  the  district,  whoever  they  were,  should 
be  the  governors,  and  should  be  composed  in  proper  proportions  of  the 
members  of  the  school  boards. 

9147.  You  would  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  county  authority,  I  suppose  P 
—Yes. 

9148.  And  you  would  give  that  county  authority  certaih  powers  over 
both  the  secondary  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  P — ^xes.  Those 
powers  would  be  practically,  over  all  small  districtSi  delegated  to  the 
ordinary  school  boards. 

9149.  You  would  oblige  people  to  delegate  aU  their  powers  to  the  school 
boards  P — Except  so  far  as  they  touched  higher  or  Secondary  Education. 

9150.  You  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  decentralize  education  as  it  is  at 
present  administered  by  the  Department  ? — ^That  is  a  ^ng  that  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  done  some  day,  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  doing  it 
now. 

9151.  Supposing  the  county  education  authority  was  established,  should 
not  it  have  powers  both  in  respect  of  secondary  and  elementary  education  P 
— ^Yes,  powers,  that  is  to  say,  of  goveming  the  school,  and  establishing 
such  scnools  as  are  necessary,  but  not  any  powers  which  should  supersede 
the  power  of  the  central  body  to  inspect,  examine,  and  report. 

9152.  You  must  always  have  some  central  authority  P — ^Yes,  you  must 
always  have  wme  central  authority. 

9153.  Then,  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  supposing  you  had  a  county 
authority  exercising  powers  over  both  Becondar)r  and  elementary  schools, 
would  it  be  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  a  district  authority  with  an 
area  somewhat  similar  to  a  district  council,  exercising  the  powers  of  local 
governing  bodies  over  both  secondary  and  elementary  schools  P — ^Yes, 
uiat  is  the  direction  in  which  I  should  like  to  see  something  done. 

9154.  Or  would  you  think  it  better  to  have  a  district  authority  for  the 
secondary  schools,  which  must  serve,  as  ^ou  sa^*,  a  larger  area,  and  leave 
the  elementary  scho<^s  each  under  their  parish  school  board,  or  their 
parish  managers  P — ^It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each  separate  village 
school  should  have  its  own  body  of  local  managers.  You  cannot  superseae 
them  by  a  central  authority  which  deals  with  a  large  division,  but  they 
should  DC  brought  into  relation  with  the  central  body. 
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9155.  Bat  there  might  be  a  large-  number  of  schools  under  a  large 
authority,  corresponding,  say,  to  a  school  board  in  a  large  town,  each 
school  having  its  local  managers  appointed  hj  the  district  authority  ? — 
And  so  not  subject  to  popular  election  ? 

9156.  Only  indirectly  subject  to  popular  election? — I  should  not  like  to 
diminish  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  choose  the  members  of  their  own 
board. 

9157.  Do  you  not  think,  from  your  experience  as  a  school  inspector,  that 
a  country  parish  is  much  too  small  an  area  for  the  satisfactory  manage- 
ment of  a  school? — Yos,  it  is  small;  but  you  must  have  a  body  of 
managers  in  each  place  to  look  after  the  school. 

9158.  And  you  think  that  those  managers  should  each  be  directly 
chosen  by  the  popular  vote  ? — That  is  a  point  I  have  not  adequately  con- 
sidered ;  I  think  the  board  ought  to  l)e  over  larger  areas,  but  that  you 
cannot  dispense  with  local  managers. 

9159.  (Mr.  YoxaU.)  Do  you  think,  being  placed  in  that  dilemma,  that  a 
proper  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  that  the  boards  over  large  areas 
should  have  the  right  of  appointing  the  managers  of  the  village  school 
just  in  the  way  that  .school  boards  now  have  the  right  to  appoint  local 
managing  bodies  over  particular  schools  ? — That  I  think  would  be  one 
way  of  solving  the  difficulty. 

9160.  I  understand  that  you  would  rather  like  that  the  higher  grade 
schools  which  are  established  in  the  country,  and  those  that    are  to  be 
established,  should  be  developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  lea  EcoUb 
j^rimairea  superieuree  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

9161.  You  think  that  those  schools  in  France  are  superior  in  compre- 
hensiveness to  the  higher  grade  schools  in  England  ? — Yes  ;  simply 
because  the  higher  grade  schools  in  England  are  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  getting  grants  for  the  subjects  which  are  recognised  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  The  Ecoles  primaires  suptvieures  are  at 
liberty  to  develop  the  boy's  education  partly  in  the  literary,  and  partly 
in  the  scientific  direction,  and  I  hold  that  they  should  bo  at  libei-ty  to  do 
both  or  either  as  the  local  necessities  may  suggest.  They  cannot  do  that 
in  England,  because  they  are  in  fact  bribed  to  choose  one  particular  line 
of  educational  efficiency,  and  to  disregard  others. 

9162.  Your  suggestion  seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of  a  complete 
reconstraotion  of  the  science  and  art  grants  so  far  as  concerns  organised 
science  flohools  P-*-Yeg.  I  think  they  should  be  properly  co-ordinated  with 
the  Secondary  Department  of  the  Education  Department,  and  that  we 
should  cease  to  look  upon  science  as  if  it  were  a  separate  kind  of  education. 
It  is  only  a  branch  of  education. 

9163.  You  take  the  view  that  there  must  always  be  a  competition  as  a 
satisfactory  means  of  distributing  scholarships  or  exhibitions.  Would 
you  hold  concurrently  the  Yiew  that  there  might  be  a  preliminary 
selection  by  the  managers  and  teachers  of  any  ^iven  primary  schooL 
among  those  pupils  of  the  primary  school  who  might  wi^h  to  enter  for 
competition  ? — Not  unless  the  primary  selection  was  founded  upon  atten- 
dance or  character,  or  something  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  teacher 
or  manager  to  exercise  some  personal  preference.  I  should  like  to  rely 
mainly  upon  competition.  I  think  it  is  the  only  just  and  safe  thing.  It  i^ 
not  an  ideally  perfect  thing,  of  course,  and  nobody  is  more  conscious  of' 
that  than  I  am,  but  it  is  the  best  and  fairest  thing  we  have. 

9164.  Would  not  the  danger  you  anticipate  be  avoided  by  making  the 
examination,  not  an  examination  for  places  upon  the  list,  but  a  matricula- 
tion examination  so  to  speak,  the  passing  of  which  would  not  indicate  any 
special  order  of  merit,  but  would  indicate  the  possession  of  a  minimutn 
degree  of  merit  P — That  does  not  meet  the  difficulty.  Supposing  there  ar^' 
only  five  vacant  places  in  a  neighbouring  secondary  school  and  ten  boys' 
pass  this  matriculation  examination  which  you  describe,  there  would  still 
be  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  five  from  the  ten. 
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9165.  But  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  there  were  in  any  given  primary 
school  five  leaving  exhibitions  to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  any  given  year, 
the  managers  and  the  teacher  might  select  from  among  the  pupils  of  that 
primary  school  five  children  who  should  be  submitted  to  the  matriculation 
examination,  and  if  they  passed  that  matriculation  examination  satisfac- 
torily that  would  be  in  itself  a  guarantee  that  favouritism  or  choice  from 
improper  or  uneclucational  reasons  had  not  been  exercised  ? — The  selec- 
tion of  them  at  any  point  would  open  the  way  to  possible  favouritism 
unless  it  were  dependent  on  the  examination  alone. 

9166.  I  am  sugsjesting  the  examination  as  a  means  of  guaranteeing  that 
favouritism  and  uneducational  reasons  should  not  operate  in  this  direc- 
tion. If  the  teacher  selects  five  children  and  those  five  children  succeeded 
in  that  examination  which,  was  the  matriculation,  is  not  that  evidence 
per  ec  that  the  children  have  been  properly  selected  by  the  teachers  f* — 
But  still  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  supposing  there 
are  more  qualified  candidates  than  there  are  places  for  them  to  fill. 

9167.' You  are  Iqcking  at  the  case  of  an  entrance  competition  to 
secondar}'  schools.^ — Yes. 

9168.  I  am  regarding  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  leaving  exhibition 
at  the  eud  of  a  primary  school  course  ? — That  is  a  totally  different  thing. 
The  leaving  exhibition  at  the  end  of  the  pjimary  school  course  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  thing  of  very  great  importance  indeed,  and  for  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  competition  at  all.  If  you  had  it  understood  that  for  boys 
who  were  up  to  the  Seventh  Standard  there  was  a  good  examination 
representing  the  knowledge  of  all  such  things  as  ought  to  be  acquired  by 
a  well-taught  lad  of  that  age,  that  is,  the  Seventh  Standard,  two  addi- 
tional class  subjects,  and  perhaps  two  additional  specific  subjects,  and  if 
you  once  had  it  understood  that  this  was  the  best  proof  of  his  having 
made  a  good  use  of  the  elementary  school,  there  would  be  nothing 
competitive  in  that  arrangement.  Every  boy  who  fulfilled  that  condition 
would  be  entitled  to  a  certificate.  I  hope  that  the  leaving  certificate  in 
the  primary  schools  will  become  a  very  important  thing  indeed  in  its 
relation  to  your  inquiry,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  primary  school 
itself. 

9169.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  your  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hobhouse 
in  regard  to  competition  as  the  sole  satisfactory  means  of  securing  the 
entrance  of  proper  children  from  primary  to  secondary  schools  referred  to 
entrance  competitions  in  the  secondary  schools  only  ? — That  is  all. 

9170.  You  propose  that  the  register  of  teachers  should  classify  the 
teachers  upon  the  register  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary.  How 
would  you  do  that  ?  Would  you  classify  them  according  to  the  schools 
in  which  they  have  taught,  or  according  to  the  diplomas  they  have  ? — 
Both.  I  may  say,  perhaps,  that  T  exnlained  at  full  length,  in  the 
evidence  I  gave  before,  how  I  would  divide  them  into  primary, 
secondary,  and  high  schools.  The  primary  teacher  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  of  his  holding  the  Government  certificate.  I  should  require  that 
the  higher  school  teacher  should  have  a  degree,  and^  of  course,  that 
he  should  have  been  actually  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  some  one  of 
those  schools  which  prepare  for  the  universitiee — ^those  schools 
which  were  understood  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  as  first 
grade,  and  which  now  send  representatives  to  the  Headmasters'  Con- 
ference. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  them.  Then 
everything  between  the  primary  and  the  higher  school  teachers  would 
naturally  fall  into  the  category  of  intermediate  or  secondary  teachers. 
But  on  thinking  the  thing  over  since  that  time,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
it  probably  would  be  mucn  simpler  to  have  only  two  classes,  the  primary 
school  teacher,  and  all  above,  and  let  the  register  simply  record  m  every 
case  the  man's  degree,  whatever  diploma  he  has  taken,  and  any  other 
particulars  respecting  his  qualifications  which  he  wished  to  have  recorded. 
Then  for  the  purpose  of  electing  representatives  to  a  possible  Educational 
Council,  I  would  simply  say  that  the  primary  teachers  should  elect  so 
many,  and  all  other  teachers  elect  so  many  others. 
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9171.  May  I  ask  if  jonr  recommendation  that  there  shoald  be  clasBifica- 
tion  of  teachers  according  to  the  schools  in  which  they  teach  is  largely 
based  upon  the  fear  that  any  one  set  of  teachers,  unletss  they  were  distin- 
gnished  on  the  register,  might  swamp  the  others  P — Yes. 

9172.  You  said  that  the  one  class  of  teachers  was  five  or  six  times  as 
nnmeroas  as  the  others.  Do  yon  refer  to  pupil- teachers  as  well  as 
certificated  teachers  P  —  Not  pupil-teachers,  but  certificated  t.eachers 
only. 

9173.  There  are,  roughly  speaking,  about  50,000  certificated  teachers  in 
England  and  Wales  P — Yes. 

9174.  The  Teachers*  Guild  and  the  College  of  Preceptors  both  coincide 
in  thinking  that  there  are  between  40,000  and  50,000  secondary  teachers 
in  England  and  WaJes  P  Those  two  bodies,  which  are  immedialely  con- 
nected with  secondary  schools,  have  made  endearours  to  compute 
statistics,  and  they  say  the  number  is  between  40,000  ond  50,000,  that  is 
roughly  speaking ;  so  I  do  not  see  how  your  computation  of  five  or  six  to 
one  comes  out,  and  I  do  not  see  why  there  shoula  be  *  much  dread  of  one 
set  of  teachers  swamping  the  votes  of  the  others  P — If  there  are  40,000  or 
50,000  teachers  engaged  in  secondarjr  schools,  it  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  40,000  or  50,000  with  qualifications  such  as  you  can  register.  The 
elementary  teachers  have  all  got  a  qualification  that  you  can  register ; 
but  of  the  persons  who  are  now  engaged  in  secondary  schools  probably 
not  one-third  or  one-fourth  would  Jmve  any  registerable  qualification 
at  all. 

9175.  Bat  taking  the  line  that  has  been  followed  out  in  the  Bills  before 
the  House,  and  following  the  lines  which  were  adopted  when  the  dentists 
were  registered,  of  taking  all  who  were  in  practice  for  the  time  being, 
your  objection  would  not  hold  good  ? — No ;  but  I  should  not  approve  at 
all  of  registering  people  who  had  no  technical  qualification  merely 
because  they  called  themselves  teachers.    I  think  it  would  be  wrong. 

9176.  With  regard  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  you  said  that 
there  might  be  one  or  two  secondary  schools  in  the  districts  that  might  bo 
allotted  to  him.  Your  own  knowledge  of  the  districts  allotted  to  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  would  lead  you  to  know  that  the  number  would  not 
be  one,  two,  or  three,  but  20  or  30  or  40  P — Yes. 

9177.  And  that  would  rather  complicate  the  matter,  would  it  notP — I 
presume  that  amon^  those  schools  a  very  large  proportion  would  be  already 
examined  by  a  public  authority,  in  which  case  the  function  of  the  inspector 
would  be  simply  to  record  the  fact  in  his  report,  and  get  the  necessary 
statistics  of  the  district. 

9178.  But  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  he  would  be  required  to  visit 
the  school  two  or  three  times  a  year  ? — No  doubt  that  would  increase  the 
amount  of  the  inspector's  work,  and  in  that  proportion  make  it  necessary 
in  some  districts  to  have  a  rather  larger  staff  of  mspectors. 

9179.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  When  you  spoke  of  the  inspectors  examining 
schools,  did  you  mean  to  include  endowed  schools  receiving  public 
money  ?— Schools  that  receive  grants  from  public  money.  This  is  a 
question  which  has  not  been  raised  before,  but  I  should  like  to  see  other 
schools  of  a  private  and  proprietary  kind,  which  desire  to  do  so,  plaoo 
themselves  in  such  a  position  that  there  should  be  a  public  report  upon 
them. 

9180.  And  qualify  themselves  by  being  put  upon  the  register  P— If  you 
have  a  register  of  schools.  A  register  of  schools  and  a  register  of  teachers 
are  different  things. 

9181.  Mr8.  Sidgwich.)  Should  you  inclnde  the  private  schools  as  part 
of  the  educational  supply  for  any  district  P — If  they  had  registered  and 
qualified  teachers  at  tne  head,  and  if  they  showed  themselves  willing  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves,  either  by  submitting  to  some  public 
examination  or  by  offei-ing  to  be  examined  by  the  local  authority. 
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9182.  If  the  pnblio  authority  sets  up  a  school,  the  proprietary  or  private 
schools  in  the  district  may  be  yery  much  injured  thereby  P — ISo  doubt. 

9188.  Would  you  friye  them  any  right  of  appeal  a^inst  the  action  of 
the  public  authority? — Do  you  mean  an  appeal  as  agaiost  a  possible  rival 
school  on  a  public  basis  P 

9184.  Yes  P — ^No,  I  do  not  think  you  would  give  such  a  right  of  appeal 
in  the  public  interest. 

9185.  Nor  any  right  of  bein£^  bought  outP — It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
there  might  be  schools  on  a  private  basis  which  might  be  so  good,  both 
in  regard  to  their  ecjuipment  and  to  the  reputation  which  they  enjoy,  that 
the  local  authoritv,  instead  of  building  a  new  school,  might  appropriate 
them  and  might  deal  with  them  as  part  of  the  provision,  just  as  voluntary 
schools  are  reckoned  as  part  of  the  provision  for  primary  education. 

9186.  Do  you  see  any  scheme  under  which  they  could  have  any  right 
recognised  beforehand  ? — No.  I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  if  they  do  not 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  having  cpalified  teachers  and  being  subject  to 
inspection  they  must  be  left  outside,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  public  provision. 

9187.  I  was  assuming  that  they  were  willing  to  do  thatP — ^Then  it 
would  be  for  the  local  authority  to  determine  whether  they  should  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  secondary  provision  of  the  place. 

9188.  You  consider  thab  elementary  education,  with  its  tennination  of 
the  Ecole  prifMiire  supMeure,  ought  to  be  quite  distinct  from  Secondary 
Education  P  —  Well,  not  absolutely  distinct,  but  I  have  shown  in  my 
memorandum  that  it  has  a  very  distinct  function  of  its  own,  and  that  the 
course  of  education  in  the  higher  grade  elementary  school  would  not 
correspond  precisely  to  that  which  was  taking  scholars  of  exactly  the 
same  age — a  secondary  school  proper,  which  led  up  to  a  higher  school  and 
which  undertook  to  give  a  general  liberal  education  and  not  a  mere 
expanded  primary  education. 

9189.  But  you  would  draw  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  them  P— No. 
I  would  let  the  local  authority  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  character 
of  the  higher  elementary  school.  At  present  there  is  this  enormous 
difference  between  the  two  :  that  the  higher  grade  elementary  school  can 
claim  a  grant,  and  the  others  cannot.  That  is  an  anomaly  which  will 
have  to  be  redressed,  because  so  long  as  they  can  claim  a  grant  no  doubt 
they  will  draw  a  great  many  scholars  who  otherwise  would  have  preferred 
to  go  to  a  proper  secondary  school,  where  no  gprant  can  be  obtained. 

9190.  Would  you  adjust  it  by  giving  grants  to  both,  or  to  neither  P — 
I  think  a  grant  may  be  a  legitimate  thing  for  a  purely  higher  grade 
elementary  school.  I  do  not  think  a  grant  properly  paid  to  a  school  such 
as  there  is  at  Cambridge,  for  instance,  which  calls  itself  a  higher  grade 
school,  and  which  is  nothing  but  a  secondary  school,  appealing  to  a  class 
socially  above  the  elementary,  charging  lower  fees  than  might  easilv  be 
enforced,  simply  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  grant.  A  school 
of  that  kind,  which  begins  at  an  earlier  age,  and  keeps  children  on 
the  sort  of  curriculum  adapted  to  Secondary  Education  generally — that 
is,  a  lilieral  education  up  to  1 6  -^  is  at  present  not  properly  within  the 
purview  of  the  education  grant,  and  I  think  that  Parliament  should 
consider  very  carefully  whether  it  meant  to  give  aid  to  such  secondary 
schools  or  not.  If  it  did  not,  such  a  school  as  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  entitled  to  it.  I  think  the  case  of  the  higher  grade  board  school,  which 
is  essentially  a  continuation  school,  and  does  not  begin  until  the  primary 
school  course  is  finished,  has  a  kind  of  claim  which  a  school  like  that  at 
Cambridge  has  not. 

9191.  Are  not  some  of  the  higher  grade  board  schools  ranged  to 
carry  on  children  from  the  earliest  stages  right  through  up  to  the 
university  P — If  a  grant  is  paid  for  that,  it.is  clearly  a  grant  for  Secondary 
Education,  and  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  budget  of  primary  schodl 
grants. 
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9192.  How  would  you  exactly  distingaish  between  a  continuation  aohool 
and  a  board  school  giyiug  Secondary  Education?  It  seems  to  me 
difficult  to  draw  the  line? — A  continuation  primary  school  ia,  I  think, 
very  clearly  diritiuguishable  from  a  secondary  school  proper.  1  ventured 
to  put  that  forward  in  my  memorandum. 

9193.  The  distinction,  as  you  have  described  it,  does  not  exactly  corre- 
spond to  the  facts  as  they  are,  does  it  P — The  character  of  the  Cambridge 
school  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  what  is  known  as  a  higher  grade 
school  elsewhere* 

919  i.  There  is  another  kind  of  school  which  takes  children  who  have 
passed  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Standard  and  carries  on  ex-standard  work,  in- 
cluding French  and  Latin.  Would  you  call  that  school  a  primary  or 
secondary  school? — It  all  depends  upon  its  relation  to  the  secondary 
school.  If  it  takes  children  of  the  same  class  as  those  who  have  com- 
pleted their  education  in  the  primary  school,  I  should  think  there  may 
r>e  some  justification  for  ])aying  the  grant  for  them,  even  nnder  ^e 
present  law.  whicli  has  been  strained  to  some  extent. 

9105.  I  suppose  ihat  beyond  the  Seventh  Standard  such  a  school  cannot 
get  grants  from  the  Education  Department,  but  can  be  supported  out  of 
the  rates.  Would  you  allow  thatP — If  the  local  public  are  willing  to  pay 
through  the  rates  for  it,  and  not  to  charge  any  fees,  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  their  doing  bo. 

9196.  You  Ki)oke  about  maintenance  8cholar8hi))S.  You  do  not  think 
that  if  the  funds  were  forthcoming  there  would  be  any  danger  that  such 
scholarships  would  do  harmP — ^I  think  not.  It  would  have  to  be  an 
enormous  sum  if  it  were  done  equitably  for  all  the  persons  who  desire  it. 

9197.  But  if  it  were  done  out  of  endowments,  you  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  it  ? — No,  if  education  did  not  suffer.  But  I  would  rather  pay 
the  fees  of  four  children,  101.  each,  to  enable  them  just  to  get  a  higner 
education,  than  ])ay  the  whole  4fO/.  to  one  boy  so  that  he  might  have  his 
fees  and  the  maintenance  scholarship  too. 

9108.  But  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  too  many  people 
taking  advantage  of  such  scholarships  to  carry  on  their  school  education 
longer,  and  getting  no  employment  afterwards  P — I  think  there  is  a  certain 
danger  in  that  direction,  but  there  is  also  the  other  danger  tliat  a  good 
many  persons  would  seek  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  education,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  niaintonance. 

9199.  i^Ladij  Frederick  Cavendish,)  If  any  private  schools  came  under 
the  educational  authority  in  the  vray  you  have  been  describing,  would  it 
be  necessary  to  interfere  with  their  system  of  religious  instruction  in  any 
way  ? — Xo. 

920U.  Would  you  leave  them  to  carry  out  their  existing  arrangements 
unaltered  ? — Yes.  If  they  were  public  schools,  I  should  think  it  right  to 
insist  upon  a  conscience  clause,  but  otherwise  I  should  not  think  it  right 
to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  that  might  be  made. 

RiLiTioH  OP        9201.  {Mr.  Coclehurn.)  Of  course  you  know  quite  well  that  those  higher 
HieHEB  Grade  grade  schools  have  been  alleged  to  be  standing  on  the  border  line  of 
^'''iico^^^Y  legality  and  illegality  P-Yes. 
Schools.  9202.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  possible  course  for  legislation  to 

take  in  the  future  would  be  to  create  three  or  four  more  standards,  in 
addition  to  the  present  seven,  going  up  by  steps  as  our  present  standards 
do,  and  having,  therefore,  a  Standard  X. ;  that  all  primary  schools  and 
higher  grade  schools  everywhere  should  be  permitted  to  go  on  to 
Standard  X.,  which  would  bo  then  probably  high  enough  to  embrace 
every  child  who  would  be  likely  to  remain  at  schools  of  that  class,  and 
that  in  that  way  those  schools  would  beoome  perfectly  legal,  their  position 
would  be  clearly  defined,  they  might  remain  under  the  control  of  those 
who  at  present  arc  controlling  anthorities  for  primary  education ;  and 
thus  it  would  leave  the  field  entirely  clear  for  Secondarjr  Education,  pro- 
perly 80  called,  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  some  new  authority  to  be  created. 
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«r  some  existing  authority  to  be  organised  for  snch  work.  I  sbould  like 
Tery  much  indeed  to  have  your  views  upon  that,  as  again'^t  your  already 
expressed  view  that  in  your  opinion  the  whole  of  education,  pi  imary  and 
secondary,  wonld  he  veiy  macn  better  all  concentrated  in  one  hand  and 
under  one  authoi  ity  P — To  put  f^r  one  mom?nt  the  question  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school  out,  on  educational  grounds  I  should  say  that  if 
Parliament  is  disposed  to  extend  its  present  grants  so  as  cover  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  up  to  16,  it  is  far  better  that  it  should  do  it  in  a  straight- 
forward way,  as  yon  suggest,  by  having  Standards  YIIL,  IX,  and  X., 
than  that  it  should  at  the  ago  of  14  force  them  into  the  purely  scientific 
groove  and  say :  "You  shall  have  no  grant  unlef:s  you  can  satisfy  the 
••  Science  and  Art  Department."  It  would  be  far  better  to  provide  a 
rounded  and  well-organised  scheme  of  education  for  three  additional 
years.  But  with  regard  to  the  govornmont,  I  think  that  the  school  boards, 
cmlarged  and  improved  so  as  to  take  in  a  wider  langc  of  duty,  wonld  be 
the  best  authority  both  for  those  schools  and  for  such  secondary  schools 
OS  were  on  a  public  basis.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  two  co-ordinate  authorities, 
say,  in  a  town  like  Leeds,  one  having  cognizance  only  of  secondary  and 
the  other  of  primary  education.  I  think  that  there  would  bo  great  waste 
of  power  in  that  case. 

9203.  If  at  present  higher  grade  schools  are  alleged  to  be  overlapping 
and  conflicting  in  an  unnealthy  way  with  existing  schools,  supposing  their 
authorised  course  of  education  were  increased  by  three  more  standards 
and  they  were  left  under  one  authority  as  apart  from  the  Secondary 
Education  in  the  district,  which  was  to  be  continued  under  another 
authority,  would  not  the  risk  or  the  certainty  of  overlapping  and  conflict 
and  rivalry  be  greatly  increased  then  as  compared  with  what  it  is  to-day. 
That  is  to  say,  would  there  not  be  moro  risk  if  it  were  possible  for,  sav, 
the  bigher  grade  school  at  Leeds  to  carry  on  to  Standard  X.,  which  would 
be  necessarily  a  far  reach  into  Secondary  Education,  because  chey  would 
be  dealing  with  children  of  16  years  of  age.  Do  you  not  think  that  in 
that  case  there  would  be  a  much  greater  risk  of  syst^matised  and  legalised 
overlapping,  say,  with  the  Leeds  Grammar  School  and  other  secondary 
schools  in  Leeds  than  there  is  to-day  ? — No,  I  think  parents  would  choose 
which  line  thoy  would  prefer  ;  whether  the  course  of  instruction  which 
presumably  ended  at  the  Tenth  Standard  at  the  age  of  16,  or  the  course  of 
classical  and  iiteiary  instruction  which  wouTd  lead  up,  possii)ly,' through 
the  Leeds  Grammar  School  to  the  universities.  I  ihink  parents  would 
choose  ;  but  seeing  what  our  industrial  communities  are,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  for  a  very  large  number  of  parents  the  higher  grade  school  yon  have 
described  would  be  the  more  attractive  school  of  the  two. 

9£04.  And  in  your  opinion  those  two  schools  could  co-exist  and  each 
thrive  and  do  good  work  in  a  separate  fiell,  each  field  being  a  necessary 
field? — Yes,  but  I  have  no  doubt  a  great  many  would  bo  drawn  there  who 
now  go  to  the  grammar  school. 

9205.  (3fr.  Hobhouae,)  Do  you  think  that  the  choice  of  parents  would 
be  very  mnch  influenced  by  the  cost  of  the  education  in  the  two  classes 
of  schools  P — Certainly. 

9206.  And  that  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  more  classical  curiiculum 
for  the  other  to  be  aided  so  largely  out  of  the  rates? — Of  course  that  is 
another  element  in  the  choice  of  parents.  Presumably,  if  there  is  a  Tenth 
Standard,  and  giants  are  to  be  paid  up  to  the  age  of  16,  the  education 
there  would  be  almost  f^ee  if  Parliament  is  to  go  on  giving  grants  up  to 
that  point. 

9207.  (Mr,  Cockburn.)  All  new  schools  of  that  kind,  as  you  know,  under 
tlie  Assisted  Education  Act,  must  be  free? — They  most  he  Iree:  and  thac, 
of  course,  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  parents  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  the  schools  in  which  high  fees  were  paid.  But  that  difEculty 
obont  fees  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  hope  this  Commission  will  be  able 
to  see  its  way  to  solve. 

(208.  Do  you  suppose  that  Parliament  would  go  on  giving  ^ants  up  to. 
that  age  .^ — I  have  not  c aid  that  Parliament  should  go  on  giving  grants 
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and  supportuig  education  np  to  the  age  of  16.  Tf  Parliament  did  00,  it^ 
wonld  niidoubtedly  haye  the  effect  of  seriously  injuring  all  the  unaided 
secondary  schools. 

9209.  And  secondary  schools  be  free  up  to  that  point  ? — I  think  they 
might  possibly  be  subsidised. 

9210.  "Would  it  meet  your  views  supposing  the  buildings  were  provided 
out  of  public  money,  and  supposing  bright  children  were  provided  for'  at 
the  expense  of  the  Slate  ana  the  locality,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ezpensea 
were  necessarily  borne  by  fees? — Yes. 

9211.  Is  that  the  ideal  you  would  have  P — ^For  secondary  schools,  yes ; 
and  I  should  like  to  see  the  same  principle  made  applicable  to  all  the 
primary  schools  above  the  Seventh  Standard.  But  I  see  the  enormous 
financial  difficulties.  One,  of  course,  is  that  Parliament  would  be  making- 
much  higher  grants  than  at  present  for  these  advanced  elementary 
scholars.  Ajiother  difficulty  is  that  by  the  imposition  of  fees  just  at  the 
moment  when  you  want  to  keep  the  boy  at  school,  you  would  greatly 
discourage  parents  from  allowing  their  children  to  continue  their 
education. 

9212.  You  are  aware  of  the  terrible  conflict  which  goes  on  now  between 
all  enterprising  school  authorities  and  parents  to  get  the  children  to 
remain,  even  without  paying  fees,  for  the  length  of  time  which  would  be 
for  their  best  good  ? — ^Yes. 

9213.  And,  therefore,  you  would  deplore  the  imposition  of  fees,  or 
anything  ehe  which  would  make  that  difficulty  still  greater  than  it  is 
to-day,  would  you  not  ? — Yes ;  but  still  there  would  be  the  anomaly  that 
the  higher  primary  school  was  free,  and  that  the  secondary  school  proper 
was  a  fee-paying  school.  I  do  not  see  how  to  prevent  this,  except  by 
much  more  liberal  grants  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  the  localities  for  all 
secondary  schools  alike. 

9214.  {Mrs.  Sidgtoich.)  Ou  the  other  hand,  we  must  suppose  that  if 
education  is  useful  it  will  be  more  appreciated ;  and  if  the  cleverest  boys 
are  helped  to  remain  at  school  by  scholarships,  and  the  more  enterprising 
parents  educate  their  boys  for  longer  time,  will  not  the  others  be  driven 
into  it  and  driven  into  paying  the  fees  ? — They  might,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

9215.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  The  cost  of  an  education  in  a  good  secondary 
school,  apart  from  the  original  cost  of  the  building,  would  be  something 
like  ibl.  a  year,  would  it  not? — ^Yes,  considering  the  present  scale  of 
school  staff  and  teachers'  salaries ;  that  is  quite  the  minimum  for  a  good 
Eecondary  school. 

•  9216.  And  do  you  consider  that  the  ordinary  parent  who  wished  for  a 
Secondary  Education  for  a  boy  ought  to  pay  that  feoP — If  his  boy  has  not. 
the  special  ability  to  justify  his  getting  a  free  place. 

9217.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ought  to  have  the  option  of  sending 
his  boy  to  a  higher  grade  school,  where  he  would  only  pay  21.  a  year  P — 
He  has  that  option  now. 

9218.  In  a  few  of  the  large  towns  P — ^Yes. 

9219.  Do  you  think  he  ought  to  have  that  option  elsewhere  ? — Yes,  I  do 
not  see  how  you  are  to  prevent  his  having  that  option. 

9220.  Except  by  not  establishing  the  school  ? — Of  course. 

9221.  Do  you  think  that  schools  giving  Secondary  Education  at  similar 
prices  to  these  higher  grade  schools  should  be  established  generally  all 
over  the  country  P — ^If  Parliament  is  willing  to  continue  to  make  grants 
to  them. 

9222.  You  think  that  ought  to  be  the  only  consideration  P — I  do  not  see 
how  they  are  to  be  supported  without. 

9223.  (Mrs.  Sidgwich.)  Would  you  vote  for  it  if  you  were  in  Parliament  ? 
— ^Well,  1  am  not  sure. 
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.  d224.  (Mr.,  Coehkmrn.}  Ijei  me  pat  a  Tery  clear  case-:  the  bulk  of  our' 
Bcliool  board  rate  in  Leeds,  for  example,  is  paid  by  the  large  welt-to* do 
ratepayers? — Yes. 

9225.  As  you  are  aware,  there  is  not  the  smallest  provision  made  for 
the  edacatiou  of  t^eir  children  in  any  way.  Is  there  any  need  to  be  so 
reluctant  as  you  appear  to  be  that  tneir  children  should  derive  benefit 
from  some  Imi>erial  or  local  money  any  more  than  there  is  need  to  be 
reluctant  that  the  working  man*s  chila  should  P — If  the  locality  or  the 
nation  is  disposed  to  tax  itself  to  that  extent,  no  doubt  it  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  way  of  spending  their  money  ;  but  to  compel  them  to  have 
free  secondary  schools  seems  to  me  to  impose  a  very  heavy  burden  upon 
them,  audi  do  not  think  it  should  be  so  imposed  unless  the  people  wish  it. 

9226.  Seeing  that  the  large  ratepayer  has  to*  pay  in  proportion  to  his 
means,  and  he  pays  heavily,  should  not  the  State  do  something  for  him? 
I  understand  you  to  be  very  reluctant  that  it  should  ?-  -I  am  not  reluc- 
tant to  allow  a  community  like  Leeds  to  tax  itself  to  any  extent  it  likes. 
If  they  like  to  establish  a  school  and  m^ke  it  free  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, 1  do  not  think  anything  could  prevent  them  doing  so. 

9227.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  As  a  question  of  first  principles,  and  as  a  matter 
for  the  decisi6n  of  this  Commission,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  our  recom- 
mending, everywhere  where  they  do  not  exist,  the  establishment  of 
secondary  schools  of  a  modern  typo,  something  of  the  higher  grade  school 
typev.aide  by  side  with  endowed  schools  of  the  classical  type  ? — ^Yes,  -or 
classical  schools  which  are  not  endowed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
endowed  school  should  be  the  only  school  which  keeps  up  the  olassk^al 
ideal. 

9228.  In  every  locality  of  any  importance  and  population  you  would 
like  to  hare  two  types  of  secondary  schools,  the  classical  type  and 
the  modem  scientific  type.  Is  that  so? — I  should  not  divide  them  in 
that  way.  I  should  say  that  the  two  types  of  schools  are  the  secondary 
school,  which  is  in  distinct  relation  with  the  schools  above  it  and  tries  to 
lead  up  to  the  universities,  and  tries  to  give  an  liberal  an  education  all 
round  as  is  possible  at  the  ago,  and  then  another  school  which  is  linked  on 
to  the  elementary  school  and  simply  undertakes  to  complete  the  elemen- 
tary education. 

9229.  And  you  think  that  that  second  class  of  school  ought  to  be 
established  in  places  where  they  do  not  now  exist  ? — I  think  so,  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  locality.  1  should  leave  the  largest  freedom  to  the 
local  bodies  to  determine  the  character  of  the  schools  they  want. 

9230.  {Mr.  CocJeburn.)  In  advocating  the  one  educational  authority,  I. 
have  not  heard  you  express  any  view  as  to  how  we  are  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  such  difficulty  as  arises  from  the  county  councils  having 
already  received  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  money  in  a  lump  sum,  and 
also  having  conferred  upon  them  the  power  to  levy  a  rate  up  to  a  penny. 
Would  you  have  that  power  taken  away  from  them  if  this  new  authority 
which  you  advocate  were  created? — I  should  like  the  new  authority  to  be- 
so  far  identified  with  the  county  council  that  the  whole  administration 
should  be  in  their  hands. 

9231.  In  whose  hands  ? — In  the  bands  of  the  newly  constituted  authority ,. 
in  which  the  county  should  bo  duly  represented. 

9232.  And  all  the  whisky  money  and  the  power  to  levy  the  rate  then 
would  be  in  whose  hands  ? — It  would  be  in  the  hands  of  some  one  con- 
stituted authority  which  should  fulfil  both  the  fanctions  of  the  school 
board  and  the  functions  of  the  county  council  so  far  as  education  is 
concerned. 

9233.  Which  means,  in  a  word,  this  new  legislation  taking  away  from 
them  the  powerH  already  conferred  upon  them? — Yes,  or  enabling  them, 
in  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  other  bodies. 

9234f.  {Mr.  ToxaU.)  Would  it  meet  your  view  if  the  newly  created  body 
were  to  have,  not  the  power  of  rating  for  education,  but  the  power  of 
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issning  a  precept,  upon  tbe  coanty  council  or  the  county  and  borough 
council  for  the  amount  of  the  local  taxation  grant  and  the  amount  of  the 
rate  possible  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
is  a  very  possible  solution. 

^^8t™?of*'      &286.  (Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  As  regards  the  training  of  teachers,  do  you 
TsiJviHo  FOB    think  that    the  student-teacher   system    is  a  successful  one  P — It    has 
TsAcnsRs.      succeeded  in  one  or  two  cases.    It  has  succeeded  best  at  Cheltenham. 

'9236.  It  is  one  of  the  plans  adopted  in  Germany,  is  it  notP — ^Yes.  I 
think  it  is  eminently  well  worth  trying,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
may  develop  into  something  much  better,  bub  at  present  it  docs  not  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  my  special  memorandum, 
appears  to  me  to  be  needed  for  the  professional  preparation  of  the  teacher. 

9237.  Then  you  would  be  disposed,  in  making  any  scheme  for  the 
training  of  secondary  teachers,  to  allow  that  among  other  alternatives  P — 
Certainly.  We  have  not  yet  got  to  any  idea  of  what  '*  training"  is,  so 
perfect  that  we  should  insist  upon  it  everywhere.  I  think  we  are  at 
present  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  every  such  effort  as  that  made  by 
Miss  Beale  at  Cheltenham  deserves  the  fullest  encouragement.  I  have 
been  examining  fur  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  this  week,  and  1  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  some  of  the  ;['Oung  people  from  Cheltenham  have 
come  up  and  passed  the  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
exceedingly  ^rell. 

9238.  As  between  two  systems  like  that  of  the  Cambridge  Training 
College  and  the  Maria  Grey,  do  you  think  there  is  any  distinct  advantage 
in  a  practising  school  belonging  to  the  training  college,  as  against  a 
variety  of  schools  P — 1  want  both.  We  have  alwa^^s  been  accustomed,  in 
connexion  with  the  elementary  training  colleges  first,  of  all  to  require,  if 
possible,  that  they  should  have  a  practising  school  of  their  own,  where 
they  could  control  the  methods  and  appoint  the  teachers,  and  where  they 
should  have  full  power  to  try  any  experiments  they  desire ;  but  in  addition 
to  that  we  have  always  attached  great  importance  to  their  visiting  other 
schools  partly  for  observation  and  parrly  for  practice,  in  order  that  they 
might  get  as  great  a  variety  of  experience  as  possible.  Miss  Hughes  at 
the  Cambridge  Training  College  goes  entirely  on  the  second  principle.  The 
Maria  Grey  tries  to  do  Doth :  it  has  its  own  schools  and  it  has  an  organised 
arrangement  for  the  practice  of  students  in  the  other  good  schools  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Wo  have  both  systems  at  work  in  nearly  all  our  best 
training  colleges  for  training  elementary  teachers. 

9239.  You  think  that  a  plan  like  that  of  Miss  Hughes  at  the  Cambridge 
Training  College  answers  P — It  answers  very  well.  In  the  new  Normal 
departments  in  connexion  with  the  colleges  at  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  elsewhere,  not  one  of  them  has  a  practising  school  of  its  own.  They 
are  all  dependent  entirely  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  local  nchool  boards 
and  voluntary  managers,  and  the  students  practise  in  them,  so  that  it  is 
not  at  all  indispensable  that  every  training  college  should  have  a 
practising  school  of  its  own,  although  it  is  desirable  if  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  organisation  perfect. 

9240.  (Chairman,)  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  pupil  teachers,  as 
it  exists  now  in  the  elementary  schools,  is  incompatible  with  the  system 
of  giving  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  universities, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  pupil  teacher  has  already  formed  habits  of 
teaching  before  he  would  come  to  receive  the  theoretical  iustrucion  P — ^The 
pupil  teacher  who  is  trained  in  the  elementary  school  with  a  view  to  his 
obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  department  is  not  a  likely  person  to  go 
to  the  university.  The  university  will  probably  only  take  those  who  are 
attracted  to  the  profession  later  in  life  and  who  have  never  been  at  a 
primary  school,  and  for  whom,  therefore,  I  think,  a  special  provision 
should  be  made.  I  think  the  number  of  those  who,  having  been  pupil 
teachers,  would  afterwards  go  to  the  universities  for  their  pedagogic 
training  is  very  small  indeed. 

92il.  You  would  not  contemplate  that,  with  a  view  of  producing  a 
salficiontly  largo  supply  of  qualified  and  trained  elementary  teachers,  it 
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-voald  be  desirable  that  the  anirersity  should  try  to  make  provision  for 
the  training  even  of  those  who  had  begun  as  pupil  teachers  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  can. 

9242.  Yoa  think  the  economic  difficulty  would  prevent  it  ? — Yes,  and 
then  for  the  average  pupil  teacher  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary 
training  college,  either  the  residential  or  the  day  college,  is  better  than 
universities.  We  cannot  look  forward  to  a  time,  considering  what  the 
emoluments  of  elementary  teachers  are,  when  we  shall  have  the  mass  of 
our  elementary  teachers  trained  at  the  university. 

9243.  But  you  know  that  the  emoluments  of  elementary  teach  n'S  have 
been  rising  very  rapidly  P — Yes. 

9244.  And  you  know  that  the  universities  are  much  cheaper  places  of 
residence  than  they  used  to  be  P — Yes. 

9245.  And  you  know  also  that  in  many  cases  these  pupil  teachers  would 
bo  amongst  the  most  apt  and  promising  of  the  pupils  at  the  elementary 
schools,  and  would  have  been  selected  to  bo  pupil  teachers  because  they 
gave  promise  of  excelling  in  that  direction.  Would  it  not  be  a  pity  to 
abanuon  the  hope  that  provision  might  be  made  for  those  ? — The  number 
that  we  require  to  turn  out  every  year  is  so  largo  that  you  must  distribute 
the  duty  among  different  agencies  and  institutions.  The  proportion  that 
the  university  could  take  would  be  very  small  compared  with  what  is 
absolutely  needed.  And  then  there  are  the  existing  training  colleges,  which 
in  their  own  way  are  doing  their  work  very  well,  and  they  lend  themselves 
very  mucb  to  the  class  of  students  who  are  not  likely  to  go  to  tho 
university  or  to  make  a  right  use  of  it. 

92'(6.  Do  you  consider  those  training  colleges  at  present  satisfactory  places 
for  giving  instruction  in  science  and  art  teaching  ? — Well,  I  must  speak 
guardedly,  because  I  have  been  criticising  them  nearly  all  my  life.  Year 
by  year  in  my  reports  I  have  pointed  out  what  appeared  to  me  to  *be  the 
defects  in  the  system ;  but  the  training  colleges  are  improving  every  year, 
and  they  are  doing  admirable  work  for  the  rank  and  file  of  primary 
teachers,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  dispense  with  them  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

9247.  Instead  of  aggregating  those  who  are  designed  for  one  profession^ 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  their  intellectual 
progreiss  if  they  were  allowed  to  mix  with  young  men  of  other  occupations 
and  other  conditions  in  the  society  of  a  university.  By  **a  university  " 
I  do  not  merely  mean  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  I  mean  to  include  the 
colleges  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  P — A  good  deal  depends  upon 
the  candidates.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them  who  would  bo  all  the 
better  for  that  freer  life,  and  that  larger  and  more  liberal  education  than 
they  can  get  at  a  residential  college. 

9248.  Of  course  I  was  rather  thinking  of  young  men.  Tho  case  of 
young  women  would  deserve  to  be  separately  considered  ? — I  think  the 
existing  training  colleges  with  all  their  discipline  and  the  special 
adaptation  of  curriculum  to  their  own  needs  are  still  very  valuable 
for  what  I  have  called  the  rank  and  file.  The  other  training 
colleges  and  any  new  facilities  which  are  offered  by  the  universities 
appear  to  me  to  be  adapted  rather  for  the  abler  and  more  ambitious 
students,  but  I  still  should  like  to  keep  the  existing  residential 
training  colleges,  especially  for  women  students.  I  am  very  conscious  of 
the  excellent  work'^that  is  being  done  now  by  the  normal  departments  of 
our  new  provinciarcolleges,  buu  all  of  them  put  together  do  not  produce 
enough  annually  to  till  up  the  waste.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
the  present  at  least  we  must  keep  up  all  the  agencies  we  have.  Time 
alone  will  show  which  turns  out  best.  Wg  have  not  any  experience  yet 
which  will  justify  us  in  saying  that  tho  day  college  training  is  necessarily 
better  than  that  of  the  residential  training  roUeges.  I  believe  in  many 
respects  it  may  turn  out  to  be  better,  but  iu  has  its  drawbacks,  and 
time  alone  can  determine  whether  it  is  the  best  conceivable  system  of 
training  for  the  teacher. 
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9249.  Do  you  see  any  considerable  objection  to  the  pupil*teacher  system 
in  itself  as  tending  to  interfere  with  the  general  edaoation  of  the  person 
who  intends  to  become  a  teacher,  and  tending  to  set  him  to  do  the  work  of 
teaching  before  he  is  quite  fit,  and  thereby  disposing  him  to  get  into  bad 
habits  of  teaching  ? — That  danger  is  being  diminisned  year  by  year.  I 
am  Tery  conscious  of  it.  He  may  begin  to  teach  too  soon  and  get  into 
bad  habits,  and  so  be  rather  hindered  than  helped  in  becoming  a  skilled 
teacher.  But  now  all  the  best  school  boards,  and,  mdeed,  the  besD 
voluntary  authorities,  are  adaptin^j^  their  four  years*  apprenticeship  in  a 
much  more  successful  and  judicioas  way.  They  are  giving  the  pupil 
teachers  more  of  instruction,  and  requiring  of  tncm  less  of  educational 
work  in  the  earlier  years,  and  are  only  setting  them  to  help  in  teaching, 
except  to  a  very  small  extent,  in  the  later  years  of  their  apprenticeship. 
From  that  point  of  view  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  their  getting 
into  a  bad  groove. 

9250.  (Mr,  Yoxall,)  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  making  St.  John's 
College,  St.  Mark's  College,  Borough  Koad  and  Stockwell,  colleges  of  the 
Gresham  University,  insisting  upon  their  teachers  having  professorial 
rank  or  employing  peripatetic  professors  of  the  university,  or  the  students 
attending  lectures  at  the  headquarters  of  the  university,  and  throwing 
those  colleges  open,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  students  who, intend  to  become 
engaged  in  secondary  schools  P — That  is  a  possible  future  development ; 
but  there  is  no  Gresham  University  yet,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  University  of  London  may  be  re-organised  a]*e  not  yet  determined.  I 
have  long  thought  that,  considering  how  very  nearly  the  teaching  in  the 
best  of  onr  training  colleges  approximates  to  the  teaching  in  a  good 
college  of  a  university,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  bring  those  colleges, 
if  possible,  into  relations  with  a  university. 

9251.  (Mr.  Cockbum.)  It  has  been  said  that  iihe  girl  pupil-teachers  who 
pass  Bi2ch  scholarships  are  not  fit  to  go  into  a  day  training  college  and 
form  part  of  the  classes,  male  and  female,  in  those  colleges,  that  is,  going 
through  the  ordinary  college  course.  From  having  examined  these  girls 
all  your  life,  as  you  say,  what  have  you  to  say  about  that  P — I  say  that  the 
problem  is  being  solved  by  degrees.  At  Cardiff,  at  Kottingham,  and  at 
Newcastle  I  have  found  the  female  students  doing  very  well,  attending 
the  classes  at  the  university,  and  taking  a  share  in  all  the  normal  teaching, 
and  qualifying  themselves  veiy  well  to  obtain  our  certificates. 

9252.  I  am  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  our  day  training 
college  at  Leeds.  The  statement  by  the  professorial  staff  there  is  this : 
'*  We  cannot  start  a  day  training  college  for  girls  here,  because  if  we 
"  do  we  shall  have  to  start  separate  and  distincc  classes  suitable  to 
"  their  educational  condition  and  capacity,  and  they  are  not  fit  to  amal- 
"  gamate  with  our  classes."  Is  that  a  proper  statement  to  make  wirli 
regard  to  these  girls  P — That  depends  entirely  upon  the  staff.  That 
difficulty  has  been  much  more  satisfactorily  solved  at  Nottingham  and  at 
Birmingham.  As  you  will  find,  the  professors  there  have  adapted  them- 
selves very  well  to  the  requirements  of  these  young  people,  even  of 
those  who  are  simply  going  to  take  our  certificate,  they  have  provided 
the  necessary  education,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  provided  an 
ample  opportunity  for  those  who  are  ambitious  and  meau  to  go  on  to  the 
university.     But  the  whole  thing  is  in  an  experimental  stage. 

(phainna?: )  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  valuable  evidence 
you  have  given  us. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  II  o'clock. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  DAT. 


ikt  Weetminffter  Hall,  TueBdaj,  Jnlj  17th,  1894. 


PAESENT : 

Tbe  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbebt,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 
•     The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Ltttelton,  M.A. 
Sir  Henrt  B.  Roscoe,  p.C.L.,  M.P. 
The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  op  Manche8teh,  D.D. 
Mr.  Richard  0.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  RiCHARB   WORMELL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 
Mr.  George  J.  Cockburx. 
Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 
The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 
Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 
Mrs.  Henry  Sidowick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary, 

W.  Bro^fh,  Esq.,  B.A.,  and  Miss  S.  Allen  Olney  called  in  and  examined. 

9253.  (Mr.  HohThowe.)  Miss  Olney  and  Mr.  Brown,  I  think  you  both 
appear  to  represent  the  Private  Schools  Association P— (If r.  Brown.) 
Yes. 

9254.  Perhaps  yon  will  tell  us  what  position  you  hold  with  regard  to 
this  association  ? — I  am  simply  a  member  of  the  association,  but  am 
President  elect  for  the  coming  year. 

9255.  (To  Miss  Ohiey,)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
association  ? — Yes. 

9256.  (To  Mr.  Brown.)  Perhaps  you  would  inform  us  shortly  what  the    Constitution 
constitution  of  this  association  is  P— -The  Private  Schools  Association  was        S^  ^^^ 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  together  private  school  teachers  to       schools 
influence  them  in  educational  matters.  *  Associatio^t. 

9257.  When  was  it  formed  ?— I  am  not  sure  of  the  date,  but  'it  is  a 
considerable  number  of  years  ago,  1883  I  think.  They  meet  in  conference 
to  discuss  educational  questions  and,  of  course,  since  this  great  question 
has  come  up  they  have  met  much  more  frequently.  They  have  per- 
manent  committees  to  deal  with  various  educational  questions  that  arise. 
They  discuss  them  in  all  their  bearings,  and  bring  them  before  the  general 
body  of  their  members  annually,  and  even  half-yearly  when  it  is  necessary. 

9258.  How  many  schools  are  represented  on  the  association  P — We  shall 
send  in  to  the  Commission  a  list  counting  584  principals  of  schools  that 
are  members  of  the  association. 

9259.  Would  you  tell  us  generally  what  kind  of  schools  they  are  ?— We 
have  appended  to  our  list  which  we  are  handing  in  to  vou  a  description  of 
these  schools,  classing  them  as  boarding,  day,  and  mixed,  the  word 
**  mixed,"  of  course,  referring  to  boarding  and  day  and  not  to  the  ordinary 
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acceptation  of  the  term.  We  have  classified  the  schools  in  this  way  :  over 
100 ;  between  100  and  50 ;  and  under  50.  We  give  separate  classiticationa 
for  girls  and  boys,  and  draw  out  the  results  for  the  Commission.  The 
results  run  as  follows  :  in  the  girls'  schools  there  is  an  average  of  48  '6 
pupils  per  school.  There  is  an  average  of  1  teacher,  utterly  excluding  all 
visiting  teachers,  to  9  *  2  pupils.  In  the  bojs*  school,  an  average  of  58 '  6 
pupils,  and  one  permanent  teacher  to  13 '  7  pupils.  We  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  capital  that  is  expended  with  regard 
to  thefie  different  schools,  and  with  regard  to  the  girls'  schools  the  average 
is  1,831Z.  per  school ;  for  boys  3,603^,  and  the  average  for  both  2,81 7Z. 

9260.  Does  your  list  include  any  large  number  of  preparatory  schools  p 
— It  includes  a  large  number  of  preparatory  schools. 

9261.  Wliat  proportion? — I  have  not  gone  through  the  figures;  but 
when  I  say  that  we  ore  very  largely  represented  at  Clifton,  and  that  we  have 
a  local  branch  there  which  numbers  over  70  members,  I  think  it  will  be 
clear  that  the  proportion  is  a  good  one . 

9262.  Are  all  the  schools  represented  in  your  association  what  are  called 
" private  venture "  schools? — We  prefer  the  term  "private  enterprise" 
schools.  No  proprietary  schools  are  included.  They  are  all  private 
schools.  The  reason  why  we  are  anxious  for  the  figures  to  be  brought  out 
before  the  Commission  is  because  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  private 
schools  to  pupils  amounts  1  in  11.  Out  of  the  schools  from  which  par- 
tictdars  have  been  received,  that  is,  845  schools,  there  are  1,400  visiting 
teachers  and,  exclusive  of  these,  1,637  permanent  teachers,  or  1  teacher  ta 
each  11  pupils. 

9263.  Then  what  proportion  do  yon  tliink  the  schools  represented  by 

?our  association  bear  to  the  whole  of  the  private  schools  in  England  ? — 
'hat  is  an  extremely  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  of  the  numbers  of  the  schools  is  based  upon  data  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  partly  given  up.  We  based  our  data,  to  begin  with, 
upon  Mr.  Richmond's  figures  taking  24  '  56  per  thousand.  We  take  an 
estimate  of  the  population  up  to  1894,  and,  according  to  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Registration  in 
1891,  in  the  appendix  it  was  shown  that  four-fifths  of  these  were  in -private 
schools.  Taking  these  figures  we  found  that  there  were  at  least  700,000 
in  the  schools,  including  the  children  who  attended  the  Kindergarteu 
and  schools  preparatory  for  the  others,  but  it  is  only  an  estimate. 

9264.  My  question  did  not  refer  to  the  number  of  children  for  whom 
accommodation  was  provided  but  to  the  number  of  existing  private  schools. 
Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  ? — We  have  no  figures  beyond  this. 
We  have  18,604  in  our  345  schools  from  which  we  have  received  returns. 

9265.  But  yoii  cannot  give  the  Commission  any  figures  of  the  total 
number  of  private  schools  in  England  ? — There  are  no  existing  documents 
which  show  it.  We  can  only  estimate  it.  Whitaker,  but  I  know  not  on 
what  ground,  gives  18,000  schools,  nearly  19,000.  I  wrote  to  Whitaker 
for  his  grounds,  but  I  am  soiTy  to  say  1  did  not  get  any  reply.  Messrs. 
Longmans  liad  a  list  originally  of  16,000,  which  they  cut  down  for  trade 
purposes  to  12,000.  Messrs.  Allman  tell  me  that  they  have  a  list  of 
11,000. 

Claims  op         9266.  Wlmt  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  special  claims  of  the  schools  that 

sSooLs  TO      y^^  represent  ? — We  soy  that  the  private  schools  did  the  work  when  the 

cosrsiDBBATioir.  State  ignored  it ;  we  say  that  they  have  ever  been  foremost  in  reform,  not 

only  in  the  past  but  even  now.  We  point  not  only  to  the  registration  and 
the  training  of  teachers  and  local  examinations,  but  in  more  recent  years 
we  point  to  Kindergarten  and  Slojd  as  evidence  that  they  aie  the  foremoet 
in  rcfoim.  We  coiiBider  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  there  is  evidence  that 
they  Lave  eiionuously  improved  since  1868,  and  a  glnnce  at  the  local 
exflmiuDtions  and  the  enormous  number  of  i)rivate  school  children  that  are 
sent  in  for  thoBe  proves  this.  And,  from  their  pnrticular  constitution, 
they  are  tlie  readiest  to  adapt  themselves  to  modern  requirements,  for  they 
have  the  facility  and  the  freedom  to  do  it.     We  simply  claim  that  our 
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-work  BhaU  be  recognised  and  onr  freedom  maintained,  and  that  parental 
freedom  of  choice  shall  not  be  limited  as  to  what  efficient  schools  parents 
may  select  for  their  children  to  go  to. 

9267.  You  consider  that  the  existence  of  a  large  nnmber  of  piiyate 
schools  ensures  to  the  parents  a  large  choice  and  a  large  variety  in  the 
kind  of  education  ?— -Qnite  so. 

9268.  Would  you  stote  what  your  apprehensions  are  with  regard  to  State 
control  of  Secondary  Education? — Our  appreheosions  may  almost  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  that  we  wish  to  maintain  our  freedom  so  that 
this  great  variety  of  schools  may  not  be  brought  down  to  any  unif onn 
level.  My  colleague,  Miss  Olney,  will  speak  particularly  on  the  question 
of  variety  of  types.  Then  with  regard  to  the  advantages,  those  we  take  to 
be  these,  first  their  freedom ;  we  think  that  is  admirably  summed  up  in 
Ih:.  Bigg's  words,  ''they  represent  the  free  life  of  England  ;*'  then  their 
flexibility  and  consequent  readiness  to  adapt  themselves  to  modem 
requirements  by  their  external  force,  and  their  elasticity  and  consequent 
reauliness  to  advance  in  educational  methods  and  to  initiate  reforms  by 
their  internal  force. 

9269.  What  do  you  mean  by  "external  force"? — Where  changes  of 
drcumstaaces,  and  of  time,  are  evident  in  any  district  the  public  opinion 
of  that  distri<^  would  indicate  to  the  private  school  teachers  in  the  ^strict 
certain  changes  which  would  be  required  in  their  curricula.  To  give 
you  instances,  there  has  been  a  demand  in  London  for  several  years  past 
that  much  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  modem  foreign  languages  for 
the  sake  of  those  of  our  boys  who  are  goin^  to  commercicJ  pursuits.  The 
private  school  teachers  have  the  best  possible  means  of  knowing  that  this 
is  required  from  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  parents.  I  know  of 
cases  myself.  For  instance  1  might  take  my  own  case  where  we  have  con- 
siderably modified  our  curriculum  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching 
more  thoroughly,  orally  as  well  as  written,  French,  German,  and  Spanish. 

9270.  Do  you  think  that  the  private  schoolmaster  has  a  more  intimate 
connexion  with  the  parents  of  his  boys  than  the  master  of  a  public 
endowed  school  ? — Undoubtedly,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
master  of  a  public  school  prefers  that  he  shall  not  be  too  much  interfered 
with  or  influenced  by  the  parents.  I  think  that  is  a  position  that  is 
largely  taken  up  by  public  schoolmasters  and,  indeed,  they  have  told 
me  so. 

9271.  Would  not  private  schools  have  the  same  preference? — No,  I 
think  not.  The  lines  are  distinct  and  different.  My  case  is  that  a  private 
schoolmaster  who  thoroughly  understands  his  work,  and  who  is  thoroughly 
wedded  1o  his  curriculum  so  far  as  he  considers  it  a  good  one,  is  quite 
as  capable  of  maintaining  his  ground  as  a  public  schoolmaster,  but  he 
gets  to  know  more  than  a  public  schoolmaster  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
parents,  and  what  they  demand. 

9272.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  for  a  schoolmaster 
to  say,  "  I  cannot  modify  my  curriculum  in  the  way  that  one  individual 
'*  parent  wishes,  because  I  am  bo  and  by  the  governing  body  and  the 
"  scheme  under  which  I  am  acting."  Is  not  that  an  advantage  to  a 
private  schoolmaster  who  thinks  that  his  curriculum  is  the  best  educa- 
tionally ? — My  experience  is  that  he  does,  but  he  refuses  to  alter  his  curri- 
culum where  he  is  not  himself  personally  convinced  that  it  is  necessary, 
and  where  it  is  necessary,  I  think  he  alters  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  schooL 
He  is  a  weak  schoolmaster  who  alters  it  for  the  sake  of  a  parent.  I  never 
do  it  for  an  individual  boy. 

9273.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  large  number  of  the  private  schools  who 
have  rather  a  weak  position  with  regard  to  parents?— My  colleague  and 
myself  have  visited  a  very  large  number  all  over  the  country,  and  we  may 
unlicsitatingly  state  that  we  have  not  found  it  so.  Then  the  next  advan- 
tage is  that  the  success  of  a  private  school  mainly  depends  upon  its 
suitability  for  the  district  in  which  it  is  placed,  and,  therefore,  that  ques- 
tion must  always  be  considered  by  people  who  are  founding  one.  Further 
they  are  bound  to  secure  progress  with  the  idle  and  the  dull,  and  that  is 
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the  reason  why  the  staff  in  a  private  school  is  very  mnch  larger  in  propor- 
tion  than  it  is  in  a  pnblic  school.  Then  we  are  perfectly  free,  without 
any  interference  from  governing  bodies,  to  adopt  what  expedients  we  like, 
and  we  cultivate  this  personal  relation  with  the  parents,  not  because  it  is  a 
question  of  necessity  of  position,  but  because  wo  wish  to  influence  and 
mould  the  characters  of  the  children  who  come  under  us  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent. 

VAWoufl  Ttpes  9274.  (To  Miss  Ohiey.)  Will  you  tell  us  your  views  with  regard  to  the 
OF  Pbivate  great  variety  of  private  schools  ? — ^I  set  to  work  a  little  time  ago  to 
Schools.  ftcquaint  myself  with  as  large  a  number  of  schools  as  possible,  in  order  to 
ascertain  accurately  what  was  the  state  of  private  schools  in  the  country, 
and  I  visited,  either  alone  or  with  Mr.  Brown,  29  towns ;  we  saw  altogether 
69  sdiools,  and  among  those  schools  I  found  various  types.  I  may  divide 
them  into  (a),  (&),  (c),  and  (d).  I  take  the  tjpes  of  schools  as  (a)  those 
preparing  their  pupils  for  work  in  after-life  in  various  branches ;  (&)  those 
preparing  their  pupils  for  universities  and  other  examinations,  with  a  view 
to  some  profession ;  (c)  those  for  girls  entirely  with  a  curriculum  more 
suited  to  a  life  of  leisure  where  the  instruction  was  principally  in 
literature,  modern  languages,  music  in  all  its  branches,  and  art ;  (^  a 
great  number  of  preparatory  schools  for  the  great  public  schools.  Then, 
again,  these  schools  I  find  all  sub -divided  into  either  boarding  or  day 
schools  purely,  or  mixed  schools.  By  ''  mixed  '*  I  mean  partly  day  pupils 
and  partly  boarders. 

9275.  Con  you  give  us  the  numbers  under  the  four  heads  (a),  (&\  (c),  ((f)  ? 
— I  did  not  work  out  how  many  I  found  under  (a),  (6),  (c),  (J),  but  I  saw 
several.  My  time  was  limited,  and  I  did  what  1  could  in  the  time.  Taking 
type  (a),  the  kind  of  schools  suited  to  the  less  well-to-do  and  lower  middle 
class,  T  visited  several ;  they  were  all  well  organised,  full  of  life  and  spirit, 
and  preparing  their  pupils,  say,  for  clerkships  in  the  Civil  Service,  design- 
ing and  metal  work,  drawing,  and  typewriting.  In  others,  I  found 
prominence  given  to  training  Kindergarten  teachers  for  the  Frobel  examina- 
tions, and  preparing  pupils  for  becoming  teachers  of  gymnastics,  physical 
exercises,  and  drill  of  various  kinds. 

9276.  The  schools  you  are  now  speaking  of  could,  I  suppose,  only  keep 
pupils  till  about  the  age  of  16  ? — Except  in  the  latter  case,  where  they 
were  preparing  them  for  Kindergarten  teachers,  and  making  them  ready  to 
go  up  for  the  Frobel  examination.  But,  in  other  cases,  I  think  we  xpay 
limit  the  age  to  under  16. 

9277.  Then,  under  the  second  head,  come  schools  that  are  preparing 
pupils  for  the  university  examinations  P — Yes,  the  university  and  other 
examinations  with  a  view  to  some  profession.  This  class  of  school  prepon- 
derated. In  every  district  I  visited  I  found  fine  houses  furnished  with 
every  modem  appliance,  the  pupils  being  prepared  for  the  universities. 
In  one  case  I  found  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  preparing  for  the  degree 
examinations  at  the  University  of  London.  The  second  type  of  school 
certainly  preponderated. 

9278.  Could  you  tell  us  in  what  part  of  England  the  69  schools  were  P 
I  could  tell  you  the  pariis  of  the  conntry  I  visited  as  much  as  my  time 
allowed  me :  Bournemouth,  Plymouth,  Beading,  Derby,  Eastbourne, 
Hastings,  Leamington,  Mulvern,  Stamford  Hiti,  Stroud  Green,  Tollington, 
Tottenham,  Enfield,  Putney,  Streatham,  Hampstead,  Croydon,  Leyton- 
stone,  Ealing,  Trowbridge,  Birchington,  Westgate,  Margate,  Wellington. 
Denizes,  Maidenhead,  Clifton,  Bath,  and  Boston  Spa. 

9279.  They  were  nearly  all  in  the  South  of  England  ? — ^Tes,  nearly  all 
of  them. 

9280.  I  may  take  it  that  the  private  schools  are  much  more  numerous 
in  the  South  of  England  than  in  the  North  P — I  fancy  they  are,  but  I  have 
not  found  it  so  from  personal  knowledge.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  that. 

9281.  And  they  are  most  numerous  at  seaside  places  or  inland  watering 
places  like  BathP--Tbat,  I  take  it,  must  be  the  case.    I  have  found  that 
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amongrt  gixb'  boIiooIb  the  cmbjeots  taught  wodb  genexallj  by  qualified 
teiicbeis,  and  yery  few  sabxnitted  to  external  examinationa.  I  found  the 
education  was  onltnred  and  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  parents,  and 
with  regard  to  the  buildings,  I  found  the  houses  were  very  fine  ones  and  an 
immense  amount  of  capital  must  have  been  spent.  In  some  instances  I 
ascertained  the  amount  of  capital  that  had  been  spent,  but  in  others  I  did 
not ;  it  had  been  ascertained  by  our  secretary  preyiously.  Then,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  state  the  causes  of  the  yariety  which  I  found,  it  depended  on 
the  neighbourhood  whether  it  was  a  lich  or  a  poor  one.  The  demands 
of  the  parents,  their  social  position,  and  their  means  were  all  causes  of 
the  yariety  in  the  schools.  For  instance,  in  some  neighbourhoods  schools 
which  take  in  all  classes  requiring  Secondary  Education  and  whose  cur- 
riculum pr^Mied  them  for  telegraph  or  post  office  clerks,  &o.,  would  not 
suit  families  in  easy  circum>tances  whose  children  would  be  aiming  at  the 
uniyersities,  and  later,  professions. 

9282.  What  classes,  do  you  consider,  were  seryed  by  these  schools  ? 
Would  they  be  the  upper  and  all  the  middle  classes? — Yes,  the  upper  and 
all  the  middle  classes. 

9283.  What  were  the  lowest  fees? — Do  you  mean  as  day  pupils  or 
boarders  p 

9284.  For  tuition.  Will  you  give  me  first,  tuition,  and  then  boarding, 
charges? — The  lowest  fees  that  I  found  were  four  guineas  a  term  for 
tuition. 

9285.  That  would  be  th^ee  terms  in  the  year  ? — Three  terms  in  the  year. 

9286.  Were  those  the  lowest  ? — In  one  or  two  instances  they  were  three 
guineas. 

9287.  What  was  the  highest  tuition  fee  charged  ? — ^I  think  the  highest 
was  80  guineas.  {Mr,  Brown)  I  know  the  figures  exactly.  The  lowest 
fee  that  we  haye  found  from  returns  which  haye  been  sent  in  to  us  is 
4tL  10«.  a  year,  and  the  highest  fee  is  30  guineas  for  tuition.  8o  that  they 
yaxy  from  the  lower  middle  class  right  up  to  the  highest  school. 

9288.  And  the  boarding  charges? — The  boarding  charges  yary  from 
30  guineas.  I  haye  met  with  none  under  30  guineas,  but  in  that  case  it 
included  the  fee,  and  that  was  a  country  school.  They  go  from  that 
fig^ure  up  to  100  guineas,  and  we  haye  one  or  two  cases  of  120  guineas. 

9289.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Those  charges  that  you  mention  refer  to  tlie 
schools  that  send  you  returns  ? — That  is  so. 

9290.  Not  to  the  69  ?— The  69  include  all  those  types,  from  the  4?.  lOs. 
upwards. 

9291.  Would  the  figures  as  regards  fees  apply  to  them  too? — Yes. 
They  would  not  apply  to  all  that  Miss  Olney  has  seen.  I  do  not  think 
she  has  seen  schools  as  low  as  4Z.  10«.  I  haye  seen  schools  as  low  as  that 
figure. 

9292.  Would  the  figures  apply  to  all  the  schools,  the  yarieties  of  which 
you  haye  giyen  us  P — Yes. 

9293.  {Mr.  Hohhovse.)  1  take  it  that  the  schools  Miss  Olney  and  you 
haye  seen  are  considered  to  be  fair  specimens  of  priyate  schools  generally  ? 
— ^Yes. 

9294.  And  in  the  priyate  schools  that  you  represent  generally  the 
lowest  charge  for  boarding  and  tuition  would  be  30  f^uineas,  and  the 
highest  120  guineas  P—Yes. 

9295.  {To  Miss  Olney.)  What  do  you  say  as  regards  the  tests  of  efficiency       Tbsts  ov 
that  were  applied  to  these  schools  you  yisited.    I  think  you  said  that  only    'EFPioniroT* 
a  few  of  them  were  examined  by  any  external  body  ? — Are  you  speaking  of 

the  latter  kind  of  schools  that  1  mentioned  for  girls  only. 

9296.  No,  I  am  asking  you  about  these  schools  generally  ? — Taking 
them  generally,  all  the  schools,  excepting  a  few  girls'  boarding  schools, 
submit  to  some  examination ;  they  either  send  their  students  up  for  the 
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local  ezaminationB,  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
or  they  are  examined  by  an  outside  examiner. 

9297.  That  wonld  be  the  whole  school  ? — ^Yes ;  the  whole  school,  at  least 
once  a  year. 

9298.  With  regard  to  the  schools  under  head  (a),  what  I  mny  call  the 
middle  class  schools  —were  they  usually  examined  by  an  outside  examiner  ? 
—Very  nearly  always. 

9299.  By  university  men  ? — Yes ;  by  university  men. 

9300.  And  they  also  sent  up  individual  pupils  for  the  local  examinations  P 
— Individual  pupils  went  up  for  the  local  examinations. 

9301.  And  to  the  examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  ? — Yes. 

9302.  But  with  regard  to  the  girls*  schools  the  practice  was  more  varied. 
There  were  not  so  many  of  those  schools  examined  by  outside  examiners  ? 
— ^No  ;  of  course  there  are  several  not  examined  by  outside  examiners. 

9303.  But  not  a  large  proportion  ?— Not  a  large  proportion  by  an  outside 
examiner  ;  it  was  a  small  proportion.  That  is,  of  course,  taking  the 
number  of  schools  that  I  saw  personally. 

9804.  What  other  steps  were  taken  to  test  their  efficiency  ? — ^Yon  mean 
by  the  principals  of  the  schools. 

9305.  Yes.  Had  they  examinations  of  their  own  ? — They  had  terminal 
examinations,  conducted  by  the  teachers  <m  the  staff,  to  ascertain  the 
results  of  the  term's  work.  ' 

9306.  Then  with  regard  to  class  {d),  the  preparatory  schools,  I  suppose 
they  only  kept  their  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  about  14  P — That  would  be 
the  general  age  to  which  they  kept  them. 

9307.  Were  they  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  in  this  list  P — Not  a 
large  proportion. 

9308.  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  number? — ^I  do  not  think  I  can  give 
you  the  exact  number ;  I  could  hand  it  in  accurately  later. 

9309.  (To  Mr,  Brown.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  efficiency  of 
these  private  schools  P — With  regard  to  the  private  schools  that  I  visited, 
myself  or  conjointly,  I  found  in  every  case  that  the  principals  of  the  schools 
sent  in  their  pupils  to  some  outside  examination  oP  some  kind  or  other, 
either  Cambridge  or  Oxford  locals,  or  the  examinations  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors-r-even  some  of  them  to  the  entrance  examination  of  the 
London  University,  and  in  some  cases,  to  the  examination  of  the  joint 
board.  Some  of  them,  in  addition  to  that,  prefer  to  have  an  examiner 
sent  down  either  by  the  universities  or  the  College  of  Preceptors.  We 
came  across  cases  where  principals  themselves  engage  a  man  of  university 
standing  to  conduct  the  examination ;  but  most  of  them  relied  upon  the 
work  which  their  top  forms  showed  in  public  examinations  outside  to 
prove  their  efficiency.    That  is  very  general  with  private  schools. 

9310.  They  relied  on  the  results  of  the  local  examinations  and  the 
College  of  Preceptors  P — Yes ;  as  proving  that  they  were  giving  efficient 
instruction. 

9311.  In  some  cases  very  few  of  their  scholars  weni  in  for  those  exami- 
nations, I  suppose  ?— We  found  in  the  College  of  Preceptors  that  there 
came  out  an  average  of  between  eight  and  nine  boys  per  school,  and  about 
six  girls  per  school,  the  average  total  for  boys  being  only  about  50  or  61, 
and  the  average  total  for  girls  being  only  about  41.  That  is  so  far  a  large 
proportion — eight  to  nine  out  of  50  for  boys,  and  six  to  seven  out  of  41  for 
girls.  That  deduction  wns  got  from  1,903  schools,  and  as  that  deduction 
was  made  we  have  not  gone  into  the  figures  ourselves,  because  we  had 
not  the  same  number  to  deduce  a  general  principle  from. 

9312.  Are  those  the  pupils  who  were  entered  for  the  examinations  or 
the  proportions  that  passed  P—Those  would  be  the  pupils  who  entered  for 
the  cxanunation,  undoubtedly. 
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S813.  And  what  proportion  x>afi6ed  ? — Abont  78  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
IB  the  proportion  of  the  CoUege  of  Preceptors,  as  far  as  my  memory  servefl 
me  for  the  moment. 

9314.  That  is  taking  all  classes  of  schools? — ^Yes,  that  is  taking  all 
tdaases  of  schools,  undoubtedly. 

9315.  Yon  caxmot  separate  the  private  schools,  can  yea  ? — No,  but  the 
piopordon  of  private  schools  that  sent  in,  for  instance,  for  the  College  of 
Preceptors*  examination  is  enormously  huger  than  the  proportion  of  the 
endowed  schools,  because  of  their  numbers,  though  the  number  of  children 
sent  in  from  the  endowed  schools  is  increasing  with  some  rapidity. 

9316.  {Sir  Henry  Eoscoe,)  The  average  number  of  the  scholars  in  the 
endowed  schools  is  larger,  of  course,  than  in  the  private  schools  P — The 
average  number,  undoubtedly.  The  average  number  is  quite  twice  as 
hiizh. 

9317.  The  fair  thing  to  take  would  be  the  total  number  of  pupils 
entering,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  endowed  schools,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  private  schools,  rather  than  the  number  of  the  schools  them* 
eelves  ? — Quite  so.     I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  that. 

9318.  {Mr,  ndbhouse.)  Now  what  have  you  to  sav  with  regard  to  the  REoitTBATiov 
question  of  the  registration  of  teachers  ?  You  regara  that  as  the  first  step  ^^  TiAcmaa. 
that  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  P — We 

regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  private  school  teachers  are  almost 
perfectly  unanimous  in  wishing  it.  The  reasons  are  as  follows :  the  first 
reason  is  to  get  a  supply  of  qualified  teachers.  The  second  reason  is  to 
aid  parents  in  the  choice  of  schools ;  the  third,  to  keep  out  the  incom- 
petent for  the  future  ;  the  fourth »  to  stimulate  those  who  are  imperfectly 
qualified  to  become  qualified.  Piivate  school  teachers  have  taken  the 
greatest  interest,  and  the  leading  interest,  in  this  question  from  its  very 
inception.  Then  there  is  another  reason  why  we  wish  to  see  registration 
carried,  though  it  is  a  minor  one,  and  that  is  that  we  consider  th«t  it 
provides  a  fairly  reasonable  educational  council  that  might  take  over  the 
whole  organisation  of  Secondary  Education.  The  only  point  that  we 
should  wish  to  urge  on  that  council,  as  shadowed  forth  in  either  of  the 
two  Begistration  Bills,  is  that  we  consider  four  out  of  20  in  one,  and  four 
ont  of  30  in  another  is  not  a  sufficient  representation  of  the  registered 
teachers  that  are  to  be.  , 

9319.  Would  you  contemplate  putting  elementary  teachers  and  secoudary 
teachers  on  the  same  register  P — Certainly  not,  and  for  these  reasons  :  the 
elementary  teacher,  we  claim,  should  have  the  right  to  go  on  the  register 
ipso  facto  the  moment  he  enters  a  secondary  scht^ol.  But  there  are  grave 
objections  to  putting  the  elementary  teacher  on  the  same  register  as  the 
secondary  teacher,  and  I  will  name  them.  First  of  all,  he  is  already 
registered ;  secondly,  we  maintain  that  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  their  first  recommendation,  recommended  the  registration 
of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  ;  and  thiralj,  their  numbers  would  swamp 
the  secondary  schools  in  the  election  of  their  representatives. 

9320.  That  objection  might  be  met,  might  it  not,  by  keeping  them  in  a 
separate  class  on  the  register  and  assigning  them  a  certain  number  of 
representatives  P — That  would  meet  the  objection,  but,  I  think,  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  are  perfectly  right  in  refusing  to  be  sectionalized,  and 
that  is  the  difficulty.  They  object,  and  I  think  quite  rightly,  to  being  put 
in  a  separate  classification  on  the  register  as  though  they  were  a  separate 
kind  of  teachers  and  as  though  they  were  not  competent  to  stand  with  the 
others.  I  think  that  is  a  f&ial  objection.  Then  there  is  a  still  stronger 
one,  and  that  is  this :  justice  would  demand  the  equal  right  of  secondary 
t^ushers  to  pass  from  the  secondary  schools  to  the  elementary  schools, 
and  I  personally  know  large  numbers  who  would  be  most  delighted,  and 
who  are  thoroughly  well-qualified  teachers,  if  they  could  get  the  chance  of 
passing  from  the  secondaiy  schools  to  the  elementary  schools  and  com. 
peting  for  the  best  places  there. 
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9321.  (Mr,  Lytielton,)  From  what  sort  of  seoondarj  Bohools  P — It  would 
not  be,  of  coarse,  from  the  preparatory  schools — ^the  highest-— but  it  would 
be  on  aoconnt  of  the  much  larger  salary  that  can  be  obtained  as  the  head-* 
master  of  a  flourishing  board  school  than  can  be  obtained  even  as  the  head- 
master of  a  private  school 

9322.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  second  grade  or 
middle-class  schools  P — Yes.  The  consequence  of  this  would  be  that  the 
Education  Department  must  give  up  its  present  position ;  it  must  allow 
its  certificates  to  go  in  either  case,  and  it  would  be  no  longer  able  to 
control  elementary  teachers  as  it  does  now.  I  would  welcome  it  gladly, 
because  I  would  like  to  see  payment  by  results  completely  destroyed. 

9323.  But  still  the  views  of  your  association  are  that  elementary  teachers, 
as  such,  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  register  P — Not  till  they  come  into 
secondary  schools,  but  that  no  obstacle  should  be  reised  to  their  doing 
that. 

9324.  Which  of  the  secondary  teachers,  should  you  think,  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  register  P — ^We  divide  them  with  regard  to  present  admission 
and  future  admission.  With  regard  to  present  admission  we  say,  fir^t, 
hoiifl  fide  teachers  should  be  placed,  but  certainly  with  a  time  limit,  upon 
that  register,  following  the  precedents  of  the  various  Acts  that  have 
preceded  this  one.  Secondly,  we  say  that  many  of  these  teachers  are  the 
very  best  we  have  in  the  land.  I  have  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment 
three  or  four  teachers,  who  have  been  teaching  for  25  or  30  years,  whose 
schools  are  models  of  excellence,  and  yet  they  have  no  no-called  quail- 
fksation.  I  oould  mention  some  of  oar  best  names  (if  I  might  mention 
names) ;  there  are,  for  instance,  ladies  at  the  head  of  the  profession  who 
have  not  a  distinct  qualification  at  all.  A  register  without  their  names 
would  be  absolutely  brought  into  discredit,  and  there  would  he  no 
tendency  on  the  part  of  others  to  wish  to  get  on  a  register  which  excluded 
these  well-known  names  in  education. 

9325.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  existiug  teachers  whose  qualifications  are  not  su£Bi- 
cient  to  place  them  on  the  register  p — I  take  it  from  our  experience  that 
the  number  is  much  less  than  is  supposed.  But  I  would  prefer  makiug 
the  register  perfect  at  first  and  purge  it  by  degrees,  rather  than  make  it 
imperfect  from  the  beginning  and  let  a  generation  or  two  pass  before 
you  can  get  it  perfect. 

9326.  You  would  prefer  to  put  on  the  existing  teachers  ? — ^I  see  no  help 
for  it  to  begin  with. 

9327.  But  after  a  certain  number  of  years  you  would  only  put  on  those 
with  definite  qualification!|  P — I  have  an  open  mind  as  to  two  or  five  years. 
After  that  I  would  say  nobody  without  qualifications  ought  to  be  on  the 
regist.^r.    As  to  that  all  teachers  are  agreed. 

9328.  Would  you  take  any  steps  to  enforce  the  registration  of  teachers  P 
— ^Undoubtedly ;  on  the  ground  that  you  will  never  get  a  perfect  register 
unless  you  begin  with  it  being  compulsory.  Supposing  it  were  not  com- 
pulsory, that  is  of  course  in  accordance  with  the  reoommendatious  of  the 
Select  Committee,  then  the  Private  School  Association  consider  that 
indirect  evidence  of  ability  should  be  received,  so  that  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  full  qualification,  but  who  are  bond  fide  teachers,  might  prove 
themselves  capable  of  going  on  to  the  register  without  having  to  submit 
to  the  full  qualifications  as  required.  Might  I  indicate  some  such. 
Supposing  principals  or  assistants  have  been  teaching  for  many  years  in  a 
school,  and  they  are  willing  to  let  an  inspector  come  in  their  school  and 
see  how  they  work,  what  its  success  is,  and  what  their  orgonissition  and 
methods  are,  surely  that  ought  to  be  c>  nsidered  in  their  case  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  have  gained  by  experience  that  which  they  did  not  gain 
by  any  so- called  qualifications.  We  are,  therefore,  anxious  to  see  that 
indirect  evidence  should  be  allowed  if  it  is  not  to  be  compulsory. 

9329.  And  you  would  allow  teachers  to  be  placed  on  the  register,  even 
if  they  had  no  certificates  or  degrees,  if  they  would  submit  their  schools 
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to  ihe  inspection  of  the  inspector  wpointed  by  a  public  authority,  and  he 
reported  that  their  Bchool  was  emciontly  tianght  ?  —Yes,  quite  so ;  pro- 
dded that  it  is  inspection  and  not  examination.  We  draw  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  inspection  and  examination.  The  inspector  may  come  in, 
hekT  their  work,  see  them  teach,  see  the  results  of  their  teaching,  and 
note  their  organisation  and  methods,  and  eyerything  connected  with  the 
building. 

9380.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  inspection  of  a  central  authority  or  the 
local  authority? — The  inspection  of  a  c antral  authority  undoubtedly,  not 
local.  Then  with  regard  to  the  future  admission,  there  must  be  proficiency 
in  teaching. 

9331.  (To  Mis8  Olney.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  this  head? — Mr. 
Brown*s  views  are  those  which  we  all  hold.  I  should  even  go  further, 
later  when  the  register  is  well  established,  and  say  that  no  teacher  should 
ofpen  a  secondaiy  school  unless  he  or  she  were  on  the  register.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  matter.  I  think  that  all  teachers  would  feel  that 
they  would  make  no  war  at  all  if  they  were  not  on  the  register ;  but  I 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  compulsory,  somewhat  as  it  is  in  France  or 
Germany.  There  they  have  not  a  register  such  as  we  propose^  but  no  one 
can  open  a  school  unless  they  have  a  certificate  giving  them  leave  to  do  so, 
and  showing  that  they  have  passed  certain  teachers'  examinations,  men 
that  of  Bektor  and  women  that  of  Vorateherin, 

9332.  Ton  would  not  advocate  tliat  requirement  at  present?— Not  at 
present ;  it  is  a  thing  that  would  come  later,  but  I  think  it  is  an  extremely 
important  matter  if  edueation  is  to  be  thoroughly  organised. 

9333.  (To  Mr.  Brown.)  Then  passing  on  to  the  training  of  teachers,     TRi.iariire  oy 
would  you  state  what  the  views  of  your  association  are  with  regard  to  that      Tbachbbs. 
qfuestion  ? — The  central  point  of  our  evidence  is  freedom.     We  say  that 

the  provision  must  not  be  made  on  any  hard  and  fast  line,  but  in  various 
ways.  May  I  indicate  a  few.  Take  the  universities.  The  Scotdi 
uniyersities  have  practically  solved  this  question,  and  the  Scotch  student 
who  is  going  to  be  a  teacher  is  required  to  devote  a  session  consisting 
of  five  months  to  the  very  purpose  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teachmg  and  the  skill  in  actual  teaching  which 
makes  his  certificate  a  perfect  one.  The  Victoria  University  is  doing 
something  in  this  direction  in  connexion  with  those  day  training  colleges 
that  are  being  established.  We  take  it  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  can 
and  should  follow  suit,  and  there  are  two  methods  by  which  our  older 
universities  might  proceed.  The  student  who  is  taking  his  Honours  degree 
in  science,  in  mathematics,  or  in  classics  could  surely  be  allowed  to 
take,  if  he  is  to  be  a  teacher,  one  of  his  science  subjects  as  pedagogy,  and 
the  other  as  his  science  subjects  pure  and  simple.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  each  of  the  other  branches,  and  in  this  way  the  student  woiUd  get 
the  history  and  theory  of  education.  The  difficulty  arises  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  the  practice.  There  are  two  methods  open  to  the  universities. 
I  think  the  proper  method  is  that  they  should  organise,  as  the  Scotch 
universities  have  done,  the  means  for  their  students  giving  one  year  out 
of  their  three,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  obtaining  in  the  schools  to  be 
established  for  that  purpose  that  practice  in  teaching  which  would  be 
required.  If  they  do  not,  we  are  forced  to  the  second  method  of  doing 
it,  and  that  is,  the  university  student  having  got  his  diploma  in  the 
theory,  muut  then  take  the  practice  as  a  probationer.  But  many  of  our 
secondary  teachers  will  not  be  able  to  take  a  university  training,  and  there- 
fore in  their  cases  day  training  colleges  will  be  necessary  ;  but  I  tal<e  it 
that  with  the  London  University  and  the  Victoria  University,  it  would  be 
well  even  for  them  to  organise  their  systems,  so  that  their  students  may 
be  taking  their  degree  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  learning  their 
profession.  Then,  with  regard  to  other  educational  bodies  outside  the 
universities,  the  College  of  Preceptors  is  prepared  to  spend  large  sums  on 
making  provision  for  such  training,  and  it  has  got  a  first  rate  scheme  ready 
to  come  into  operation  in  January  next.  It  will  offer  training  to  university 
men,  to  begin  with,  especially  Honours  men,  and  will  provide  scholarships 
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for  them,  bo  that  they  may  take  the  six  months'  or  the  twelve  months' 
training  if  necessary. 

9834.  Are  yon  now  expressing  the  special  views  of  yonr  association 
npon  the  method  p — Yes.  These  are  entirely  the  views  of  our  assooiatiqii. 
Then  the  next  mefchod  is  this,  which,  I  admit,  is  a  dernier  ressort,  Yerj 
large  schools  might  do  something  in  the  way  of  training,  but  if  all  these 
bodies  did  their  share,  I  believe  there  would  be  a  sumcient  supply  of 
secondary  teachers  for  the  whole  of  the  country. 

9335.  You  think  that  the  State  ought  to  aid  the  provision  of  training 
colleges  for  secondary  teachers  p — I  think  the  State  might  ultimately  be 
called  upon  to  give  some  aid,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  ever  be  a  large 
amount.     That  is  my  conviction. 

9336.  Do  yoa  think  the  class  of  teachers  that  you  represent  would  be 
willing  to  i>ay  the  cost  of  their  own  training  ? — That  is  my  contention. 
Then  we  take  it  that  different  methods  are  required  for  these  three  different 
lines,  men  of  university  rank,  university  students,  and  those  who  are  not 
going  to  the  universities.  I'he  three  important  points  which  we  think 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  all  this  question  of  training  are :  —Let  the 
universities  solve  it  for  their  own  graduates ;  and  let  the  day  training 
colleges  aim  at  graduation  at  a  university  on  the  attainments  side  ;  but  do 
not  let  any  hard  and  fast  method  be  adopted,  because  our  candidates  will  be 
candidates  of  different  intellectual  attainments.  The  question  then  arises 
as  to  how  far  use  could  be  made  of  the  present  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers,  and  here  our  association  thinks  that  there  are  serious  funda- 
mental differences  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary  and  for 
secondary  schools.  The  training  of  all  teachers  must  primarily  proceed 
on  the  same  lines,  but  there  are  these  differences  with  regard  to  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers.  Firstly,  students  in  training  colleges  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  are  mainly  occupied,  certainly  five-sixths  of  their  time, 
in  acquiring  general  knowledge.  Secondly,  their  students  have  had  some 
professional  training,  for  they  jiave  served  an  apprenticeship  as  pupil 
teachers.  Thirdly,  their  chief  attention  must  necessarily  be  given  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  those  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  elementary  schools.  In  the  case  of  secondary  teachers  there  will 
be  higher  attainments,  but  there  will  be  no  experience  in  teaching,  and 
their  attention  must  be  directed  to  many  subjects  which  it  would  not 
be  an  economical  use  of  time  for  the  elementary  teacher  to  direct  his 
attention  to.  It  is  summed  up  in  this :  the  secondary  teacher *s  work  in  a 
training  college  will  be  mainly  professional  attainments,  and  the  elementaiy 
teacher*s  work  is  mainly  the  attainment  of  knowledge. 

9337.  And  therefore  you  think  there  should  be  different  institutions  for 
training  secondary  and  elementary  teachers  P — Under  the  present  conditions. 
If  the  conditions  were  altered,  I  would  personally  welcome  all  teachers 
trained  alike  ;  but  under  the  present  conditions  of  elementary  education 
it  is  impossible. 

9338.  (To  Miss  Olnetj,)  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  this  question  of 
training  of  teachers  P-^I  think  Mr.  Brown  has  expressed  the  views  of  the 
association  very  fully. 

Cehtral  9339.  (To  Mr,  Brovw.)  Now  we  will  pass  on  to  the  views  of  the  Private 

AuTHORiTT.  Schools  A^  socistiou  on  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  P — The 
first  is  with  regard  to  the  central  authority.  We  say  it  is  necessary 
for  three  reasons.  We  say  that  if  there  is  to  be  organisation,  there  must 
be  a  central  authority ;  first,  to  secure  organisation  on  i  ight  lines ; 
secondly,  to  secure  the  competence  of  teachers  in  this  org^anisation ;  and 
thirdly,  to  give  the  nation  confidence  in  the  proper  administration  of 
Seoonchury  Education. 

9340.  How  would  you  constitute  that  central  authority  P— First,  we  lay 
down  the  great  principle  that  it  must  be  mainly  educational.  We  object 
to  the  Education  Department  on  the  ground  of  its  rigid  uniformity  and 
its  Code.  We  object  to  tibie  Charity  Commissioners  because  they  have 
irresponsible  powers;  and  we  object  to  the  South  Kensington  Science 
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and  Art  Department  becanse,  as  at  present  oonstituted,  great  injustice 
is  done  by  it  to  private  schools.  We  say  that,  of  course,  there  must  be 
representation  of  the  State,  and  also  of  the  universities  and  of  the  other 
educational  bodies,  bat  there  should  be  a  considerable  number  elected  by 
the  registered  teachers. 

9341.  In  fact  you  want  a  council  of  education  on  the  lines  of  the 
Bcgistration  Bills  P — ^Tes. 

9342.  Wi:h  a  larger  representation  of  teachers  P — ^Tes. 

9343.  And  would  you  put  a  Minister  of  Education  at  the  head  of  the 
body  P—If  the  Minister  is  to  use  this  council  merely  as  a  consultative  body, 
decidedly  not ;  if  ho  is  to  be  the  president;  of  Uie  body,  and  is  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  body  and  act  upon  it,  yes. 

9344.  Do  you  consider  that  a  Minister  could  be  boand  by  the  decision 
of  a  oooncil  if  he  were  re3pon»ibie  to  Parliament  ? — The  way  in  which  he 
would  be  responsible  to  Parliament  is  so  extremely  small  that  I  do  not 
see  that  the  question  should  arise — that,  because  there  may  be  some  small 
grant  for  primaiy  education,  he  should  thereby  claim  to  be  supreme  over 
this  council.  It  is  the  ill  results  to  primary  education  that  have  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  Education  Department  that  make  us  so  earnest  upon 
this  point,  that  a  similar  plan  shall  not  be  followed  with  regard  to 
Secondary  Education. 

9345.  I  thought  you  said  that  your  association  objected  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  because  they  were  not  responsible  to  Parliament? — 
Yes,  but  on  a  totally  different  point.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have 
enormous  powers  given  to  them  by  the  State,  and  those  powers  they  are 
not  even  resi>onsible  to  the  State  for  carrying  out  properly.  We  are  not 
going  to  give  enormous  powers  of  tliis  kind  in  the  allocation  of  money  to 
the  education  council.  There  would  be  no  large  amount  of  money  for 
them  to  allocate  in  any  way. 

9346.  What  would  be  their  functions  p — First,  to  take  charge  of  regis- 
tration as  the  commencement  of  Secondary  Education ;  second,  to  control 
and  guide  the  local  authority  ;  thirdly,  to  revise  and  ratify  their  schemes ; 
and,  fourthly,  to  be  a  court  of  appeid  for  teachers  in  educational  matters 
affecting  them.  Then  they  ought  to  supply,  when  called  upon,  educa- 
tional experts  to  decide  efficiency,  and  generaUy  to  encourage  Secondary 
Education  by  diffiising  information  about  it. 

9347.  Your  central  authority  would  have  no  power  to  make  grants  to 
aid  education,  would  it  P — There  would  be  no  funds  from  which  grants 
could  be  made.  All  that  it  can  do  must  be  to  recommend.  There  is  one 
point  that  I  ought  to  add  to  that ;  it  is  quite  true  that  the  question  vvill 
arise  as  to  the  payment  of  members  and  the  necessarv  expenses.  If  I 
may  throw  out  the  suggestion,  the  amount  would  be  comparatively  small, 
and  a  re-distribution  of  the  beer  and  whisky  money  and  its  re-arrongement 
might  very  properly  find  the  requisite  funds  for  that. 

9348.  Then  jour  view  with  regard  to  the  function  of  this  central 
authority  would  be  that  it  should  act  as  a  controlling  power  over  the  local 
authority ;  should  have  the  last  word  in  the  formation  of  schemes,  and 
should  be  a  court  of  appeal  for  any  teachers  who  might  wish  to  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  local  authoritj  in  respect  to  the  efficiency  of 
their  school  p — Quite  so. 

9349.  Then  x)assing  to  the  functions  of  the  local  educational  authority. 
What  local  authority  does  your  association  wish  to  see  established  P — ^We 
say  its  constitution  might  be  something  like  this,  laying  down  the 
principle  that  it  must  be  mainly  educational ;  first,  as  they  will  have  the 
dispensing  of  public  money,  say  let  one  third  of  the  local  authority  be 
elected  by  county  councils  or  school  boards,  or  both ;  secondly,  one-third 
by  the  universities,  local  f^ducalional  bodies,  and  governing  bodies  of 
schools;  and  thirdly,  one-third  by  all  the  registered  teachers  of  the 
district. 
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9850.  It  would  be  the  last  section  of  the  local  authority  to  which  you 
would  look  to  represent  the  views  of  your  own  association  ? — Quite  so. 

9851.  And  what  functions  would  you  give  the  local  authority  P — ^Its 
functions,  we  take  it,  are  these ;  first,  to  inquire ;  secondly,  to  propose 
schemes;  thirdly,  to  carry  out  schemes  when  ratified  by  the  central 
authority. 

9852.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  schemes  for  new  schools  F — Whatever 
schemes  there  may  be  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education 
involving  large  expenditure  of  public  money. 

9863.  {Dean  of  Mayicheste7\)  The  reform  of  existing  schools  P — ^What- 
ever schemes  they  bring  forward  I  think  should  be  ratified  by  the  central 
authority  first.  Then  fourthly,  it  should  be  their  function  to  administer 
local  funds,  but  not  to  test  efficiency. 

9854.  {Mr,  Hcbhouse.)  Would  you  give  them  rating  powers? — No.  Cer- 
tainly not.  We  maintain  that  Secondary  Education  can  be  organised 
without  a  rate  at  alL 

9355.  But  what  local  fund  would  they  then  administer  P-— The  local 
fund  which  would  be  handed  over  to  them  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
We  should  consider  that  all  educational  funds  should  be  handed  over  to 
them  to  utilise,  and  to  carry  out  schemes  with. 

9356.  Would  that  be  with  regard  to  all  endowments  of  the  locality? — 
That  is  what  we  anticipate. 

9857.  {Chaifman.)  Do  I  understand  your  objection  to  the  imposition  of 
rates  to  be  grounded  on  a  belief  that  rates  are  not  necessary  because  there 
is  money  enough,  or  upon  a  belief  that  public  opinion  would  not  sanction 
the  imposition  of  rates,  or  upon  an  idea  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
private  schools? — ^All  three.  Might  I  point  out  the  dangers  likely  to 
result  from  rate -aided  schools,  and  the  difficulties  that  would  meet  us. 
There  would  be  the  difficulty  and  the  fear  that  it  might  lead  to  free 
education  all  round.  May  I  show  how  ?  I  do  not  think  that  the  poorer 
parent  would  submit  to  see  a  larger  amount  per  child  allocated  to  his 
wealthier  friend  than  his  own  child  receives.  He  would  claim,  and  I  think 
with  some  justice,  that  he  had  a  right  to  share  to  the  same  extent  as  his 
wealthier  friend ;  and  it  would  ultimately  result  in  his  claiming  the  use  of 
these  schools  for  his  own  children  as  well. 

9858.  {Mr.  Hobhouse, )  On  that  point  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that 
it  might  be  fair  that  the  same  amount  per  child  as  is  now  spent  on 
elementary  education  should  be  allocated  to  Secondary  Education  ? — Then 
you  help  the  -\^ong  people;  you  give  help  at  the  top  end,  and  the 
unfortunate  person  below  you  do  not  assist.  Let  me  put  a  complete 
concrete  case ;  supposing  you  start  your  school  and  find  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  fee  is  10  guineas ;  the  amount  allocated  by  the  rates  and  the 
Qovemment  grant  amounts  to  22.  Ss.  in  board  schools  and  12.  18».  in 
voluntary  schools — say  two  guineas  ;  if  you  give  relief  of  two  guineas  to 
the  parent,  a  man  who  C3tn  afford  to  pay  the  12  guineas  for  his  boy  gets 
two  guineas,  although  he  does  not  require  any  relief ;  the  man  who  can 
afford  to  pay  ten  guineas  gets  two  guineas,  and  the  poor  unfortunate 
man  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  eight  guineas  gets  no  relief  at  all. 

9359.  {Sir  Henrtf  Boscoe,)  How  do  you  put  the  value  of  instruction  at 
101.  ?  What  does  it  mean.  ?  We  know  what  the  cost  of  education  is  in  a 
board  school,  but  in  a  private  school,  wliich  is  carried  on  for  the  advantage 
of  the  principal,  what  limit  can  you  set  to  his  emolument  p — The  limit  to 
Uie  personal  emolument,  do  you  mean  ? 

9860.  Yes  ? — The  limit  to  that  emolument  is  set  in  this  way.  First  of 
all  I  ought  to  say  that  we  propose  that  all  private  schools  who  wish  to  be 
recognised  as  efficient  shall  submit  to  inspection.  Then  the  emolument 
would  be  fixed  like  this :  the  parents  of  a  district  pacing,  say,  12  guineas 
or  15  guineas  for  their  children  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  second- 
rate  ec^.ucation  for  them,  and  for  the  principal  to  pocket  large  sums  of 
money. 
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9361.  But  your  estimate  was  10  goineaa  per  head?— I  did  not  estimate. 
I  simply  say,  "take  a  case."  I  have  given  no  estimate,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  having  done  so. 

9362.  Unless  you  fix  the  emolument,  not  only  for  the  principal,  but 
also  for  the  other  teachers,  I  want  to  know  how  you  can  take  such  an 
amount  as  10  guineas  as  representing  the  cost  of  education  ?— I  am  not 
taking  it,  T  am  only  saying  suppose  we  are  applying  the  remission  of 
two  guineas  a  year  for  any  school  existing — I  do  not  care  whether  you  go 
higher  or  lower— it  makes  no  difference  to  my  point — you  help  the  wrong 
person. 

9363.  (Chairman.)  Why  do  you  say  you  relieve  the  perjon  who  pays 
12  guineas  to  the  extent  of  two  guineas,  but  do  not  relieve  the  person 
who  pays  six  guineas  to  tho  extent  of  two  guineas  also  P—Because  there 
would  be  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  fee  of  two  guineas  below  what 
you  are  giving  for  it,  bat  who  coald  not  afford  to  p^y  ib  wikh  the  two 
guineas  oa,  whereas  above  that  the  man  who  is  able  to  pay  two  guineas 
more  gets  it  for  two  guineas  less,  and  you  unfairly  handicap  the  poorer 
man. 

93^.  Siirel}'  there  is  a  constant  graduation  downwards  of  the  ability  of 
persons  to  pay  P — Certainly. 

9366.  And  whatever  point  you  strike  in  the  descendingsoale  of  ability 
to  pay,  the  relief  is  pro  tanto  available  for  that  person  P— Until  you  get  to 
the  limiting  line  thcityou  fix  as  the  minimum  fee  that  they  must}  pay ;  and 
my  contention  is  that  those  below  that  limitiog  line  get  absoiut^  no 
relief,  and  thoso  above  it  do.  It  is  a  fatal  objection  in  my  opinion.  What 
I  mean  is  this :  take  three  cases — one  man  is  able  to  pay  12  guineas 
for  his  children's  education  ;  another  man  is  able  to  pay  10  guineas ;  and 
another  man  eight ;  you  are  going  to  relieve  the  12-guiQea  man,  and  the 
lO-goinea  man,  and  charge  eight  guineas  to  each  ;  but  the  man  who  could 
only  afford  to  pay  eight  guineas  still  pays  that,  and  gets  no  relief.  While 
tho  man  who  could  afford  six  guineas  is  entirely  shut  out. 

9366.  That  is  on  a  different  basis.  What  I  understood  the  question  to 
be  was,  whether  you  should  not  take  the  average  amount  which  is  paid  by 
the  State  for  free  education,  and  if  you  were  to  apply  that  right  through 
to  all  grades  of  education,  would  you  not  give  relief  to  each  person  who 
paid  it  upon  the  scale  of  the  supply  of  f  rea  education  in  the  elementary 
schools  ? — My  answer  would  be  better  put  if  I  say  that  you  are  making 
the  relief  a  kind  of  poll-tax,  and  those  who  are  lowest  down  the  scale  and 
just  below  the  border-line  would  get  no  relief  at  all. 

9867.  I  agree  that  if  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  poll-tax,  it  is  a  poll-tax  which 
is  more  beneficial  to  tlie  poorer  than  to  the  richer,  because  the  poorer  con- 
tribute less  to  the  taxation  of  the  country  ;  bat  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
argue  that  it  is  not  a  benefit  fro  tanto  to  everybody.  I  cannot  see  where 
there  is  any  point  where  the  relief  of  two  guineas  ceaseB  to  be  a  benefit.  The 
sum  which  tne  State  contributes  to  make  elementary  education  free  may 
be  assumed  roughly  at  two  guineas.  If  you  take  two  guineas  as  your 
standard,  and  you  are  to  pay  two  guineas  for  every  pupil  in  every  school 
up  to  the  highest,  you  would  be  giving  an  equivalent  relief  to  everybody 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  would  be 
•  unjust  ? — I  was  only  saying  that  there  would  bo  this  difficulty  or  danger 
in  whatever  way  it  was  put.  Of  course  the  general  answer  I  should  give 
to  this  would  DC  that  you  would  be  endowing  the  public  schools  and 
causing  them  to  enter  into  unfair  competition  with  private  schools  if  you 
do  that. 

9368.  (Mr.  Hobhouse.)  Then  you  object  to  Secondary  Education  being 
X>aid  for  out  of  the  rates  P — ^Yes ;  we  take  the  ground  that  Secondary  Edu- 
cation would  ultimately  be  starved,  if  put  under  the  control  of  the  rate- 
payer,  and  secondly  we  say  that  efficiency  would  be  saorifioed  as  municipal 
burdens  grow  heavier.  It  would  undoubtedly  burden  those  who  prefer  to 
pay  for  their  children's  education.  Next  we  consider  that  when  the  ques- 
tion of  deficiency  comes,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  quite  sufficient 
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means  for  proTidingfor  what  defioienoy  still  exists  (if  any)  without  haying 
recourse  to  the  rates. 

9869.  What  would  be  the  resources  of  the  local  authority  to  supply  new 
schools  where  they  were  wanted,  otherwise  than  by  the  reform  of  existing 
endowments  ? — We  do  not  admit  that  new  schools  wUl  be  wanted. 

9370.  Not  in  any  part  of  the  country? — Except  in  scattered  runtl 
districts. 

9371.  Would  yon  admit  that  in  districts  of  that  sort  there  might  be 
need  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools  ?  — ^We  question  whether  the 
establishment  of  new  schools  wdl  meet  the  difficulty  in  such  a  case. 

9372.  What  do  you  suggest  in  such  a  case  ?— I  am  not  authorised  by  the 
association  to  suggest  anything  on  that  head. 

9373.  (jontinuing  my  question  with  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  local 
authority,  do  you  contemplate  that  the  present  locbl  taxation  fund  should 
be  placed  at  their  disposal? — Only  that  portion  of  it  >vhich  is  not  to  be 
allocated  to  technical  instruction  proper.  We  draw  a  great  distinction 
between  technical  education  and  preparatory  work  for  it  in  secondary 
schools,  and  we  think  that  a  great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  through  a 
mistake  between  these  two. 

9374.  What  propr>rtion  of  the  fhnd  do  you  consider  should  be  allocated 
to  technical  education  proper  ? — That  I  could  not  say.  The  association 
has  entered  into  no  definite  statement  with  regard  to  what  proportion 
should  be  given. 

9375.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this.  Do  you  consider  that  any 
public  money  whatever  should  be  given  to  the  support  of  secondary 
scbools  ?  —  Tbe  whisky  and  beer  money  and  the  endowments  would 
undoubtedly  be  shared  in  by  the  local  authorities. 

9376.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  whisky  and  beer  duties.  Do  you 
consider  that  they  should  be  handed  over  to  the  local  education  authority  P 
— Not  the  whole. 

9377.  Then  what  proportion  ?— That  I  cannot  say.  Then,  further,  we 
consider  that  there  should  be  no  unfair  competition  with  efficient  private 
schools,  either  by  giving  the  education  under  cost  price  or  by  giving 
buildings  ;  and  furtlier,  tbat  the  giving  of  scholarships  and  grants  in  aid  to 
competing  public  schools  and  refusing  them  to  competing  efficient  private 
schools  is  unjust. 

9378.  Let  us  take  the  question  of  aid,  npart  from  scholarships.  Your 
association  would  object  to  any  school  receiving  aid  out  of  public  money 
towards  building  or  apparatus,  or  capitation  grants,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  enable  that  school  to  compete  unfairly,  as  you  would  consider,  with 
private  schools  ? — With  efficient  private  schools.     That  is  our  view. 

9379.  With  regard  to  scholarships  ;  you  do  not  object  to  these  pre^- 
vided  they  are  made  tenable  in  efficient  private  schools  as  well  ?— Qnile 
so.  In  Ireland  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  give  their  grants  by 
merit  entirely,  quite  ij*respective  of  the  school  from  wliich  the  children 
come. 

9380.  (Chairnutn.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  that  plan  was 
adopted  in  Ireland  merely  because  of  the  denominational  conditions  which 
prevail  in  Ireland  ? — That  may  be  so  ;  bu^,  there,  public  money  is  given 
without  any  proviso. 

9381.  But  it  does  not  prove  that  the  public  money  is  well  given,  or  upon 
sound  principles? — I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  mto  that.  I  am  only 
quoting  it  as  an  instance. 

9382.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  intermediate  education  scheme 
in  Ireland  works  well  ? — From  what  I  know  of  it. 

9383.  Do  you  know  whether  very  strong  objections  have  been  taken  to 
its  working  ? — I  believe  they  have.  But  I  might  give  as  another  instance 
of  injustice,  that  one  boy  in  a  family  cannot  obtain  anything  from  South 
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Kensington,  while  hia  brother  may,  simply  beoanse  the  brother  is  attend- 
ing a  pablio  school,  and  he  is  attending  a  private  schooL  A  case  like  that, 
I  consider,  is  a  gross  case  of  injostioe  to  private  schools. 

9384.  (Mr.  Hohkotue. )  Do  not  any  of  the  private  schools  yon  represent 
receive  grants  from  Sonth  Kensington  P — No  grants,  nor  can  they  be 
examined  nnless  nnder  conditions  which  are  irkisome. 

9385.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Those  conditions  being— what? — ^Those  condi- 
tions being  that  a  committee  must  be  formed ;  that  admission  must  be 
given  to  any  outside  candidates  for  the  examinations  ;  that  if  there  are  no 
receipts,  subscriptions  must  be  got  in  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling 
this  committee  to  do  its  work. 

9886.  Is  there  not  a  limit  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the  parent  p — 
Certainly.    That  applies  in  any  case. 

9387.  If,  in  a  private  school,  the  income  of  the  parent  is  below 
a  certain  point,  may  not  the  boy  receive  the  grant? — No;  certainly 
not.  May  I  read  a  letter  from  South  Kensington  which  was  written  to 
Mr.  Bayley,  of  Wellington P    "As  it  appears  that  the  Wellington  College 

is  a  private  school,  and  that  grants  earned  from  the  Department  would 
be  used  to  augment  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  that  school,  I  am  to. 
express  regret  that  the  Department  is  unable  to  include  it  in  the  list  of 
those  to  which  payments  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  can  be 
made."  That  is  dated  30th May  1894.  My  own  case  is  just  the  same. 
It  is  clearly  and  definitely  laid  down  that  we  cannot  take  part. 

9388.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  boy  cannot 
go  into  the  examination  ? — He  can  go  into  the  examination,  and  he  can  get 
a  certificate,  but  he  must  sit  elsewhere  and  be  put  to  great  trouble. 

9389.  He  can  get  the  test  and  the  honour  P — He  can  get  no  prizes  and 
BO  result  fees.  May  I  point  out  that  we  are  put  to  great  inconvenience. 
Even  in  London  my  boys  have  to  travel  to  a  suburb  in  London,  two  miles 
and  a  half  away,  to  get  a  seat.  It  is  not  the  result  fees  merely  that  we 
care  for,  but  the  obstacles  that  are  put  in  the  way  of  our  sending  our 
boys  to  it  as  an  examination. 

9390.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  there  not 
being  an  external  authority  to  see  how  the  grant  is  applied  makes  any 
difference  P — It  is  not  so  much  the  grant  that  we  are  fighting  for  as  the 
privilege  of  having  our  schools  recognised  as  schools  which  we  can  use 
lor  OUT  own  pupils  without  being  compelled  to  take  outsiders.  I  might 
aay  that  in  this  particular  case,  which  J  have  brought  before  the  Com- 
mission, much  trouble  arose  becau.se  this  master  of  the  boys'  school, 
when  he  got  Ins  subscriptions  to  found  the  local  committee,  was  compelled 
to  admit  girls  into  the  same  examination  room  with  the  boys,  and  was 
ultimately  forced  to  give  up  the  whole  thing  on  that  account. 

9391.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  Could  you  suggest  any  plan  of  meeting  the 
objection  raised  by  South  Kensington,  that  grants  would  go  to  increase 
the  profits  of  private  schools  p — Certainly.  I  think  the  proper  thing  to  do 
woidd  be  to  insist  upon  the  whole  of  the  grants  for  tnis  purpose  being 
entirely  devoted  as  capitation  fees  to  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  the 
principals  of  the  schools  would  be  only  too  delighted  to  accept  such  a 
solution  as  that. 

9392.  That  would  save  the  principals  indirectly,  would  it  not  p — ^It 
might  do  that.  That  is  quite  true.  But  stiJl  the  more  the  grants,  the 
more  the  teachers  would  receive.  I  admit  the  difficulty.  I  was  only 
pointing  out  that  that  is  one  proposal.  But  it  is  not  the  grants  that  we 
are  fighting  for  so  much ;  it  is  the  privilege  to  have  our  children  examined 
at  our  own  schools. 

9393.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  being  allowed  to  have  your  schools 
examined  as  such  for  the  examinations  without  having  any  grants ;  is  that 
so  P — ^Personally,  I  should.  How  far  I  can  pledge  the  association  I  do  not 
know. 
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•  9894.  (To  Misa  OUwy.)  Will  you  staie  your  views  with  regard  to  that? — 
1  hare  very  little  knowledge  of  these  grants.    It  has  not  come  within  my 
sphere,  but  I  know  that  the  association  generally  hold  Mr.  Brown's  views. 
I  have  spoken  to  several  gcnilemen  on  the  subject. 

9396.  {Chairman.)  Does  the  association  hold  the  view  which  Mr.  Brown 
has  given  xis  as  his  own  personal  view,  namely,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
money,  but  entirely  a  question  of  getting  proper  examination  facilities  for 
the  pupils.  That  is  the  important  point  P — I  think  it  is  more  the  facilities 
which  they  aim  at. 

9396.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  have  the  facilities  accorded 
without  the  money  at  all  ? — ^I  think  they  would  be  very  glad  of  the  facili- 
ties, but  it  seems  rather  hard  that  the  two  should  not  go  together. 

9397.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Mr,  Brown.)  Might  I  ask  whether  what 
you  have  called  the  irksome  conditions  which  prevented  Wellington 
College  having  the  examinations,  do  not  apply  equally  to  public  schools,  or 
whether  they  are  special  disabilities  attaching  to  private  schools,  and,  if 
so,  in  what  way  P  I  mean  the  condition  with  regard  to  outsiders  P — That» 
undoubtedly,  attaches  to  them  all.  This  was  a  particular  iostance  where  it 
worked  extremely  badly,  and  there  was  no  remedy. 

9398.  You  were  giving  it  rather  as  a  general  criticism  of  the  working  of 
the  Department  than  as  a  special  grievance  of  private  schools  P — Yes.  My 
own  case  shows  that  I  have  great  difficulty  in  sending  yoimg  boys,  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  evening,  two  miles  and  a  half  to  get  an  examination.  I 
have  omitted  this  passage  from  the  letter :  "  It  must  not  be  conducted  for 
private  profit." 

^*8PBCTioH  9399.  {Mr.  Hohhouee,)  How  would  you  propose  that  you  should  distin- 
ficHooMif'  goish  the  efficient  private  school  from  the  non-efficient  ? — We  say  that  the 
State  has  the  right  to  secure  these  things  for  every  child — proper  sanitary 
buildings  and  duly  qualified  principal  and  staff.  And  if  the  private 
schools  claim  to  stand  alone  and  continue  their  work,  the  State  has  no 
further  right  to  interfere ;  but  if  the  private  schools  claim  recognition  and 
claim  to  be  coimted  in  in  the  estimating  of  deficiency,  we  admit  that  we 
cannot  stop  there,  but  tliat  we  must  grant  some  further  means  of  inspec- 
tion. I  distinguii^,  and  we  distinguish,  very  clearly  between  inspection 
and  examination.  We  confine  the  term  "  examination  "  to  that  formal 
examination  which  gives  up  a  school  entirely  to  the  examiner.  We  say  that 
we  will  have  none  of  that,  but  many  of  us  will  admit  on  inspector  to  come 
into  our  schools  to  visit  them,  to  hear  their  teaching,  to  see  their  work,  to 
note  their  organisation  and  methods  ;  but  he  comes,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  but  only  to  test  efficiency  ;  and  we  consider  that  an  inspector 
ooming  in  in  that  way  to  a  school  learns  far  more  about  a  school,  and  gets  a 
better  idea  of  it  than  by  any  formal  examination. 

9400.  Would  the  schools  represented  by  your  association  be  generally^ 
willing  to  submit  to  inspection  ? — Either  such  inspection,  or  they  would 
offer  to  the  authorities  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  efficiency  based  on  the 
sending  in  of  the  whole  of  their  top  forms  for  recognised  public  examina- 
tions, on  the  general  success  of  their  pupils  in  any  public  way,  or  on  the 
examination  of  the  schools  by  any  recognised  body  chosen  by  themselves. 

9401.  {Mr.  Cockbum.)  Do  you  mean  a  visit  without  notice,  or  a  visit 
that  the  inspector  intimates  beforehand  P — I  do  not  think  tliere  is  any 
question  about  that.  I  do  not  think  they  would  mind  that  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

9402.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  With  regard  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  school,  I 
suppose  you  would  be  willing  to  have  your  premises  inspected  by  the  local 
sanitary  authority  ? — We  prefer  that  all  the  inspection  should  be  carried 
out  not  by  any  officer  appointed  by  the  local  authority,  but  that  they  shall 
have  the  right  to  call  upon  the  central  authority  to  supply  them  with  the 
neoessary  experts  of  all  kinds  whether  for  inspection  or  for  anything  else. 
On  the  sanitary  question  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
otlier  side,  but  we  are  anxious  that  we  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  authority  in  any  way. 
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9403.  Would  one  of  the  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  be  whether  it 
•was  provided  with  proper  apparatus  ? — Undoubtedly  it  must  be  properly 
equipped,  that  is,  providing  the  inspection  was  one  from  the  central 
board. 

0404.  And  not  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  local  authority  P — 
Not  in  any  way  liable  to  any  of  the  feelings  of  the  district.  That  is  our 
great  point.  We  think  the  inspector  should  be  absolutely  independent 
and  free  with  regard  to  the  local  authority. 

9405.  {Chaii-man,)  By  local  authority  do  you  mean  the  existing  local 
authority  as  distinguished  from  the  proposed  educational  authority  f* — 
No  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  local  educational  authority.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  submit  to  such  inspection,  and  all  schools  that  claim  to  be 
recognised  we  admit,  must  submit  to  it. 

9406.  {Mr.  Eobhovtse  to  Miss  Olnet/.)  Would  you  agree  with  that  ? — Yes, 
I  would  agree  with  that. 

9407.  (To  Mr,  Brown,)  Then,  passing  on  to  the  question  of  deficiency,      DEPiciBiror 
I  undeiatand  you  only  admit  that  there  is  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  o/i^oHDiS 
education  in  certain  rural  districts  ? — That  is  our  idea  at  present.  Education 

9408.  You  think  that  in  none  of  the  large  towns  is  there  any  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  education  ? — No  deficiency  that  need  exist  when  a  proper 
Begistration  Bill  has  given  a  proper  status  to  all  legi&tered  schools. 

9409.  How  is  a  proper  Registration  Bill  going  to  set  up  new  schools  P — 
It  will  stop  people  from  attempting  to  carry  on  private  schools  that  are 
inefficient. 

9410.  It  may  dose  certain  schools,  but  what  would  it  do  to  supply  their 
places  P — ^Xf  there  were  not  the  uncertainty  that  there  is  at  the  present 
moment  in  tiie  minds  of  people,  who  are  now  in  private  schools,  and 
those  who  wish  to  enter  the  profession,  there  would  be  numbers  who  would 
begin,  and  who  do  not  begin  now  because. they  fear  fundamental  changes. 

9411.  Then  your  view  is  that  if  the  law  were  once  settled  there  would  be 
plenty  of  people  willing  to  supply  the  schools  that  were  needed  out  of  their 
own  funds  P — We  feel  that  there  would  be,  undoubtedly.  The  funda* 
mental  principle  that  we  place  in  the  forefront  in  all  this  question  of 
deficiency  is  that  it  is  not  to  be  suppHed  under  cost  price. 

9412.  How  wordd  you  deal  with  the  endowed  schools  that  are  now 
supplying  education  under  cost  price  ? — The  endowed  schools  wo  must 
accept  as  a  fact,  but  private  schools  do  not  go  and  found  schools  in  a 
district  which  is  already  adequately  supplied  with  efficient  endowed 
schools  who  supply  education  under  cost  price.  They  would  keej)  out  of 
those  districts. 

9413.  You  would  admit  that  there  are  some  districts  in  which  the  local 
authorities  would  be  very  willing  to  set  up  new  schools  with  an  endow- 
ment F — That  we  should  consider  as  unfair  competition  undoubtedly. 

9414.  You  object  to  any  new  endowed  secondary  schools  P — We  should 
object  to  any  new  endowed  schools  being  founded  by  a  public  authority. 
Of  course,  if  anyone  leaves  an  endowment  we  must  take  our  risk;  we 
cannot  stajid  against  that.  Teachers  in  that  district  must  put  up  with  the 
consequences. 

9415.  Supposing  there  was  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  central  council  from 
any  person  who  might  be  injured  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  by 
a  public  authority,  do  you  not  think  that  would  be  an  efficient  protection  P 
— ^If  you  mean  to  imply  that  this  right  of  appeal  has  underneath  it 
compensation,  certainly. 

9416.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Compensation  by  whom  P— That  is  the 
question.    That  is  just  where  the  difficulty  arises. 

9417.  (Mr,  Hohhouse.)  You  think  there  should  be  no  interference  what, 
ever  tluough  publio  funds  with  the  seoondary  school  supply  of  the  country  ? 
— ^If  the  d^Sdenoy  exists  it  must  be  supplied  undoubtedly,  but  our  opinion 
is  that  no  such  deficiency  exists. 
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9418.  (Chavrman.)  Then  all  this  argnment  which  you  haye  been 
enbrnitting  to  ns  Ib  based  npon  the  view  that  no  deficiency  ezistB  at 
present? — No,  I  pnt  at  the  beginning,  ''If  this  deficiency  exists/' then 
we  hold  these  views  with  regard  to  organisation. 

9419.  Bnt  I  understand  that  what  you  have  been  saying  rests  npon 
the  view  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  deficiency  does  not  exist  ? — I  had 
rather  put  it  that  it  has  not  been  proved  to  exist.  With  our  means  of 
information  I  do  not  think  it  would  become  us  to  say  that  it  does  not  exist, 
but  we  had  rather  take  the  view  that  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  exist. 

9420.  And  the  contention  which  you  have  submitted  is  based  upon  that 
hypothesis? — The  formation  of  the  organisation  is  based  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  if  you  found  that  deficiency  did  exist  this  should  be  the 
method  of  procedure. 

9421.  {Sir  Henry  Boecoe.)  You  are  not  able  to  lay  before  ns  evidence  to 
show  whether  or  not  such  deficiency  does  exist? — We  are  not. 

COMIBL4TI0H  9422.  {Mr.  Hobhouse.)  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  cor- 
OT  Schools,  relation  of  schools  ? — With  regard  to  the  correlation,  we  take  it  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  perfectly  carried  out,  or  even  fairly  weU  carried  out 
under  present  conditions.  You  must  either  cram  unduly  the  scholars  you 
receive  from  the  elementary  schools,  or  you  must  do  injustice  to  their 
fellows  who  are  placed  in  the  same  form. 

9423.  You  are  speaking  now  of  taking  boys  from  the  elementary  schools 
into  secondary  schools  by  means  of  scholarships  ? — Yes,  I  am  only  spekk- 
ing  to  that  one  particular  point  now.  We  take  it  that  the  difficulties  of 
correlation  are  these  ;  first,  the  en  bloc  methods  that  are  followed  in  the 
elemeotary  schools.  As  an  elementary  school  teacher  of  seven  years 
standing,  and  a  trained  teacher,  too,  I  would  be  the  first  to  welcome  a 
complete  reform  in  elementary  education.  Next  we  say  that  the  late  age  at 
which  scholars  come  to  the  secondary  schools  causes  them  to  be  unduly 
pressed.  Further,  there  is  the  great  difierence  in  attainments,  or  rather  in 
the  character  of  attainments,  and  the  difiioulty  in  placing  them.  There  is 
a  most  admirable  scheme  which  has  been  described  by  diagram  by  Mr. 
MacOarthy,  of  Birmingham,  which  illustrates  the  difference  between  a 
scholar  of  9,  or  12,  or  13,  in  an  elementary  school  and  a  scholar  in  an 
efficient  secondary  school.  Nor  would  the  elementary  teacher  be  willing 
to  part  with  his  clever  children  at  an  earlier  age.  We  consider  that 
scholarships  should  not  be  given  to  the  average  boy  and  girl.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  we  think  and  believe  that  there  are  more  scholarships  than 
there  are  suitable  candidates  forthcoming,  and  that  only  a  clever  boy  or  girl 
should  be  the  one  who  should  get  the  scholarship,  and  not  the  average 
boy  or  girl.  We  think,  moreover,  that  the  poorest  children  who  need  them 
most  do  not  get  them,  and  we  have  direct  evidence  from  teachers  of  these 
schools  that  take  these  scholarships,  who  distinctly  state  that  their  pcholars 
are  the  children  of  parents  in  a  superior  class  of  life,  that  is,  the  children  of 
superior  tradesmen  and  the  head  teachers  of  the  various  schools,  and  that 
the  poorer  children  do  not  come  in  under  them  at  all.  We  even  know  of 
cases  where  the  children  from  elementary  schools  have  been  coached  for 
these  scholarships,  and  private  fees  paid  for  their  tuition ;  and  even  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  has  turned  its  attention  to  this,  and  is  veiy 
desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  method. 

9424.  Perhaps  you  would  speak  of  the  views  of  your  own  association  on 
these  matters.  We  have  representatives  from  other  bodies  who  speak  to 
their  views  ?— Our  association  noted  this  point. 

9425.  I  understand  that  you  are  willing  that  these  scholarships  should 
continue  so  long  as  they  are  made  tenable  at  private  schools  ? — No,  that  is 
not  our  only  condition.  We  make  further  conditions.  What  we  say  first  is 
that  there  should  not  be  the  injustice  done  to  the  efficient  private  schools 
of  excluding  them  from  holdiug  these  scholarships,  and  secondly,  that 
when  the  scholarships  are  given  they  should  be  given  at  an  earlier  age,  so 
that  the  child  might  derive  the  best  benefit  from  the  scholarship.  We  have 
gone  into  the  matter  of  how  the  difficulty  might  be  solved,  and  the  associa- 
tion have  taken  up  this,  and  are  prepared  to  offer  the  following  suggestions. 
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They  think  that  the  first  step  neoeasaryto  aoIto  the  diffionlty  of  oorrektion 
is  to  re-model  elementary  education,  and  give  the  elementaiy  teacher  pei^ect 
freedom  of  olassifioation.  As  a  manager  of  a  group  of  schools  for  many 
years,  nnder  the  school  board,  I  can  point  to  clever  boys  and  girls  who 
were  kept  the  whole  year  ronnd  at  the  top  of  the  class,  doing  work  that 
they  had  learnt  in  the  first  three  months,  instead  of  being  promoted  as  they 
were  fit,  owing  to  the  want  of  freedom  of  classification  in  elementary 
schools.  The  second  step  is,  that  this  would  necessarily  lead,  and  rightly 
lead,  to  the  abolition  of  payment  by  results ;  that  the  children  must  leave 
the  elementary  school  at  an  earlier  age,  and  that  there  should  be  only 
scholarships  given  to  children  who  really  have  the  ability. 

9426.  What  do  you  call  an  earlier  age  P— Ten  at  the .  latest ;  some 
advocate  nine,  but  I  should  say  10  at  the  latest.  With  regard  to  scholar- 
ships,  we  suggest  that  a  less  number  should  be  given,  but  that  they  should 
be  more  valuable,  so  that  poorer  children  should  be  able  to  get  hold  of 
them. 

9427.  What  value  do  you  suggest  P— We  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
substantial  maintenance  value  put  on  them.  That  is  our  point.  It  is 
being  done  to  some  extent  now.  Then  further,  where  schools  can  receive 
them  in  sufBcient  numbers  a  special  teacher  should  be  supplied,  and  with 
children  above  the  average  the  difficulty  would  disappear,  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  unduly  press  those  children. 

9428.  You  think  that  with  modifications  such  as  you  have  described  that 
system  would  be  beneficial  P — ^I  can  scarcely  describe  it  as  a  modification. 
It  is  much  too  far  reaching  for  that. 

9429.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  the  distinction  to  be    Bistivction 
drawn  between  technical  education  and  general  Secondary  Education  P —  tec'SicJl^wd 
Tes,  I  draw  this  distinction.     I  think  that  the  secondary  school  teachers      Sbcovdabt 
should  be  called  upon  to  give  Ihe  foundation  undoubtedly  of  the  teaching     Educatxof. 
for  technical  education,  but  I  utterly  deny  that  it  is  technical  education. 

I  might  illustrate  my  point  by  taking  the  case  of  modem  foreign  languages 
which  have  now  been  mcluded,  to  the  intense  surprise  of  all  right-thinking 
teachers,  I  think,  as  subjects  of  technical  education.  It  has  come  under 
my  notice  that  some  schools  in  their  anxiety  to  provide  the  technical  edu- 
cation have  gone  so  far  as  to  teach  in  their  schools  French,  and  Qerman, 
and  Spanish  correspondence,  with  this  ridiculous  result  of  confounding 
the  two  kinds  of  education.  The  child  is  told  to  write  a  letter  to  Germany, 
in  connexion  with  the  iron  trade  or  the  wool  trade  ;  he  has  to  learn  the 
technical  words  connected  with  that  trade,  though  his  intention  in  life  is 
never  to  go  into  it  at  all.  We  think  the  schools  ought  to  give  a  thorough 
grounding  in  French,  German,  mathematics,  science,  and  drawing  (and 
my  own  personal  opinion  is  very  strong  that  every  child  should  learn 
drawing^  and  that  having  done  that,  the  application  of  those  subjects  to 
technical  education  should  come  after  Secondary  Education  is  finished, 
and  that  shoxdd  be  denominated  technical  education  and  not  the  other. 

9430.  And  you  think  that  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  a  separate 
institution  P — In  a  separate  institution  undoubtedly.    That  is  our  view. 

9431.  (To  Mi^8  Olney.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  that  subject  P — ^I 
think  Mr.  Brown  and  I  have  gone  fully  into  the  question  together  and  we 
are  fairly  agreed  upon  it. 

9432.  (Chairman  to  Mr,  Brown)  What  has  your  educational  experience     Euoatioval 
been  ? — I  was  a  pupil  teacher  in  an  elementary  school  for  five  years.    I  ^"^S^Ssf ' 
proceeded  from  that  school  to  a  training  college  at  Cheltenham.    I  was 

trained  at  Cheltenham  and  entered  on  my  second  year's  course.  I  did  not 
finish  it  because  my  old  school  was  at  liberty  and  the  managers  offered  it 
to  me,  so  that  I  am  an  elementary  teacher  with  a  first  year's  certificate. 
After  teaching  in  elementary  schools  for  between  six  and  seven  years  I  had 
a  post  offered  to  me  in  Dublin,  by  the  Irish  Church  Mission  Society,  to 
train  the  teachers  for  their  schools.  I  held  that  post  between  six  and 
seven  years  and  had  an  average  of  20  young  women  in  my  young  women's 
Training  CoUege,  and  probably  an  average  of  25  to  80  la  the  young  men's. 
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I  was  also  inspector  of  sohoolB  for  all  their  varioas  schools,  and  I  went 
round  and  examined  them  and  saw  the  teachers  teaching  in  them.  I  left 
DnbUn  in  1879,  came  over  to  England,  and  bought  my  present  school,  not 
having  any  particular  acquaintance  with  Secondary  Education,  so  that 
my  knowledge  has  had  to  be  gained  by  the  experience  of  15  years.  I  have 
been  since  then  principal  of  this  school,  which  has  grown  from  80  boys 
in  1879  to  400  two  years  ago.  I  may  add  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  London 
University. 

9483.  Where  is  your  school  situated  P — In  Tollington  Park,  near  Fins- 
bury  Park.  We  have  organised  it  as  a  science  school.  We  have  our  chemical 
laboratory ;  we  have  16  boys,  10  taking  the  first  year  course,  and  six  the 
second  year  course.  We  ta^e  the  subjects  of  electricity  and  magnetism 
in  the  same  way ;  we  take  natural  history ;  we  take  high  mathematics ;  we 
take  Frendi  and  German,  and,  for  those  who  are  willing,  Spanish. 

9484.  At  what  age  do  the  boys  as  an  average  leave  your  school  p — A 
little  over  16,  and  they  come  to  me  from  seven  to  16.  « 

9435.  {Mr.  Cockbum.)  What  is  the  fee  ? — The  average  fee  is  11^  5^.  Od. 

9436.  {Chairman  to  Ifiss  Olney,)  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  your 
educational  experience  has  been  r— I  studied  abroad  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  carrying  on  also  my  English  education  at  the  same  time,  when  I 
returned  to  England  passing  various  examinations  connected  with  the 
Higher  Local  and  the  St.  Andrew'a  I  then  taught  privately ;  I  took 
ooaolung  of  various  kinds.  I  then  became  an  assistant  mistress  of  the 
Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  where  I  was  for  about  a  year,  I  think. 
Then  I  was  appointed  headmistress  of  one  of  their  schools,  in  which  I  was 
for  eight  years.  In  1886  I  commenced  a  private  school  of  my  own  with  my 
sister,  building  our  own  school,  and  since  then  we  have  been  carrying  on 
this  school  of  over  100  pupils.  We  prepare  our  pupils  for  the  Cambridge 
Locals  and  send  them  up  to  the  London  Matriculation  and  for  various  other 
examinations.  We  prepare  them  for  a  great  many  examinations,  though  I 
must  say  that  we  have  quite  the  wealthy  class,  and  that  they  ai*e  much 
averse  to  allowing  their  daughters  to  work  for  examinations.  Out  of 
over  a  hundred  we  get  a  very  fair  number  who  do  like  going  up  for 
examinations,  but  still  the  feeling  among  the  higher  classes  is  not  to  allow 
their  daughters  to  do  so. 

9487.  Is  your  school  situated  in  London  P — ^Yes,  in  Hampstead. 

9438.  (Mr.  Fenwick,)  And  what  are  the  average  fees  in  your  school? — 
We  take  both  day  pupils  and  boarders.  The  average  fee  for  the  day  school 
is  15  guineas. 

9439.  (Ohaii-man  to  Mr.  Brovm.)  Is  there  any  other  point  especially 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  private  schools  and  the  wishes  of  private  school- 
marters  that  you  would  like  to  bring  before  us  P — There  are  only  one  or 
two  points  with  regard  to  scholarships,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  tenable.  We  think  that  the  principle  should  be  laid  down  that  the 
scholarship  is  given  to  the  parent  and  not  to  the  school,  and  that  the 
parent's  right  of  choice  within  proper  limits  should  not  be  interfered  with« 
We  are  willing  to  define  what  we  consider  just  and  proper  limits ;  first, 
that  the  scholarship  should  be  tenable  at  any  school  efficient  for  the  purpose 
for  which  the  scholarship  is  given. 

9440.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  that  P— We 
provide  that  the  schools  who  wish  to  be  recognised  must  submit  to  inspec- 
tion. Next,  that  scholarships  from  public  money  of  any  kind  that  are  not 
restricted  to  primary  schools  or  to  special  schools— that  is,  all  open  scholar- 
ships—should be  open  to  all,  whether  attending  public  or  private  schools. 
Then  we  say  that  schools  accepting  scholarships  of  this  kind  or  anything 
else  must  accept  the  conditions  laid  down  for  them.  But  we  wish  to 
emphasise  this  proviso — that  such  provision  should  not  be  so  framed  as  to 
exclude  efficient  private  schools.  We  are  fighting  all  through  for  efficient 
schools ;  we  care  nothing  for  the  others.  Then  we  consider  that  the 
present  restrictions  are  unfair  and  injurious ;  they  are  unfair  to  parents^ 
because  they  interfere  with  their  right  of  choice,  and  they  are  unfair  to 
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priyaie  BchoolB.  Bat  we  tbink  further  Ihat  they  are  mjtirioiu  to  Secondary 
Edacation,  because  the  private  schools  beisg  thus  unfairly  treated  will  not 
send  in  their  students  for  them,  and  will,  therefore,  be  a  check  upon  the 
system.  We  think  this  was  partially  admitted  and  wisely  admitted  by 
those  who  drew  up  the  Bill  of  1893  withdrawing  the  penal  clause  which 
was  in  the  1892  BiU.  They  only  made  it  permissive,  but  we  claim  it  as  a 
right.  At  the  present  moment  we  think  there  is  great  chaos  in  these 
scholarships  owing  to  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  law.  The  London 
County  Council  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  instance,  on  the 
one  himd,  are  directly  opposed  in  principle  to  the  Shropshire  County 
Coundl  and  the  Derbyshire  County  Council  in  allocating  these  scholar- 
ships,  for  in  the  two  latter  counties  the  scholarships  are  held  at  private 
schools;  but  we  are  told  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  is  against  that. 

94^1.  (ChatrTfian.)  You  said  that  you  did  not  admit  that  new  schools 
were  wanted  anywhere,  except  in  rural  districts.  Do  you  not  consider 
that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  towns  in  which  there  exists  now  no 
adequate  provision,  either  by  endowed  schools  or  by  private  schools,  for 
efficient  Secondary  Education  P — It  may  be  proved  that  there  is,  but  at 
present  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is.  We  think  that 
is  a  question  that  we  cannot  say  more  upon  than  that  we  do  not  know  that 
that  is  the  case.  We  simply  take  the  ground  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
proved.  No  doubt  it  will  be  ascertained  when  the  Commission  has  finished 
its  labours.  We  take  the  view  that  if  it  were  proved,  these  lines  should 
be  followed. 

9442.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  to  Mise  Olney, )  I  think  you  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  that  it  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  girls'  boarding 
schools  that  will  not  submit  to  some  sort  of  outside  examination  P—  As  far 
as  I  went,  I  found  that  that  was  the  case. 

9443.  Did  you  mean  that  it  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  Khe  boarding 
schools  or  a  small  proportion  of  all  the  schools  ? — I  think  you  may  take  it, 
the  boarding  schools. 

9444.  (To  Mr,  Brown.)  You  were  speaking  of  the  teachers  of  30  or  40 
years'  standing  with  no  qualifications  who  are  doing  the  very  best  work. 
Have  you  ascertained  whether  such  teachers  are  in  favour  of  future  insist- 
anoe  on  these  new  qualifications  P — I  have  generally  found  that  they 
prefer  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  because  of  their  own  case ;  but  they 
do  feel  strongly  that  their  experience  of  upwards  of  30  years  should  tell, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  register. 

9445.  But  I  wanted  to  know  whether  they  would  be,  as  a  body,  in 
favour  of  these  qualifications  being  insisted  upon  P — I  have  not  especially 
ascertained  whether  that  is  insisted  upon« 

9446.  (To  Miss  Olney,)  Can  you  tell  me  whether  these  very  sucoessfnl 
teachers  who  have  not  had  the  qualification  would  be  in  favour  in  the 
future  of  such  qualification  being  insisted  upon  before  people  could  get 
on  the  register? — They  would  only  insist  upon  these  qualifioations  for 
future  teachers,  not  as  regards  affecting  themselves,  and  people  in  their 
own  condition.  They  would  certainly  advocate  the  register  for  all,  but 
they  presume  that  they  themselves  would  go  on  to  the  register  with  the 
others. 

9447.  But  apart  from  those,  do  you  think  they  are  of  one  opinion  in  a 
general  way  as  to  the  needs  and  necessities  of  these  qualifications  in  the 
future  p — ^Yes ;  I  think  they  were  all  unanimous  on  that  point. 

9448.  (To  Mr.  Brown,)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  fear  of  native-bom 
teachers  and  organisers  hereafter  being  excluded  P — No ;  not  at  all. 

9449.  I  think  you  said  it  was  a  great  security  for  private  schools  keeping 
up  their  efficiency  that  parents  who  pay  the  high  fees  are  likely  to  demand 
it  ?— Quite  so. 

9450.  Do  you  think  that,  generally  speaking,  parents  paying  high  fees 
fljre  to  be  truiBted  to  look  for  edacation  as  an  equivalent  Is  it  not  some- 
times for  other  than  educational  reasons  that  they  pay  these  high  fees  ?^^ 
I  think  they  are  the  best  judges  of  that,  at  any  rate. 
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9451.  Yon  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  great  secnrityP — Speaking  generally ,  I 
say  it  must  be ;  but  I  will  not  go  further  than  that 

9452.  {Mrs,  SidgwlcJc.)  In  saying  that  you  are  doubtful  whether  new 
secondary  schools  are  wanted,  or  in  estimating  what  the  demand  for  new 
secondary  schools  will  be,  you  assume  that  parents  are  able  to  pay  for  all 
the  Secondary  Education  that  is  required  p — Undoubtedly  they  are. 

9458.  So  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  demand  and  supply  at  cost 
price,  or  rather  at  remunerative  fees  P — Quite  so. 

9454.  In  sparsely  populated  districts  you  are  not  so  sure  of  that.  There 
you  think  something  else  may  be  needed  P  —Quite  so  ;  I  think  there  may 
be  difficulties  there  which  would  have  to  be  met. 

9455.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  I  do  not  think  I  have  quite  a  clear  conception  of 
what  the  local  educational  authority  is  as  defined  by  you  P — The  functions 
are  to  inquire,  to  propose  schemes,  to  carry  out  schemes  when  ratified 
by  the  central  authonty,  and  to  adminster  local  funds,  but  not  to  test 
emoiency. 

9456.  You  told  us  that  in  your  opinion  there  was  not  any  deficiency  of 
schools,  and  therefore  in  your  conception  you  do  not  anticipate  that  there 
should  be  any  establishment  of  new  schools  P — We  have  taken  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  proved  that  there  is  a  deficiency.  My  point  all  through  has 
been  that  if  the  deficiency  is  proved,  our  wish  is  that  these  considerations 
shall  have  weight. 

9457.  If  the  deficiency  is  adjudged  to  be  proved  by  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  then  it  would  devolve  upon  the  local  educational 
authority  to  make  schemes  for  new  schools,  and  so  on  P — Yes. 

9458.  And  in  any  case  the  local  educational  authority  would  have,  as 
technical  education  boards  have  at  present,  certain  local  funds  to  administer 
and  distribute  to  the  schools  P — Yes. 

9459.  The  local  educational  authority  have  of  course  to  he  assured  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  their  general  satisfactory  condition.  Is 
it  your  idea  that  the  local  educational  authority  shoald  not  itself  send  an 
inspector  to  the  school,  but  should  accept  the  report  of  inspectors  sent  by 
the  central  authority  P — By  the  central  authority,  or  by  the  recognised 
bodies  for  doing  it — the  universities  and  the  Ck>llege  of  Preceptors — and 
that  their  report  settles  efficiency. 

9460.  The  reports  of  these  inspectors,  whoever  appoints  them,  would  of 
course  be  sent  lo  the  local  educational  authority  P — The  local  educational 
authority  would  apply  for  them.  The  point  is  this :  the  private  schools, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  winh  to  be  free  to  choose  whatever  means  of 
testing  efficiency  they  think  best. 

9461.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  the  universities  or  the  central  authority  P 
— ^The  universities  or  educational  bodies,  or  the  central  authority.  For 
instance,  an  educational  body  that  does  an  enormous  amount  of  examina- 
tion of  schools  at  the  present  moment  is  the  College  of  Preceptors.  They 
examine  a  very  large  number  of  schools  every  year. 

9462.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  Then  you  would  require  that  the  local  educational 
authority  should  apply  for  these  reports  P — Yes.  As  far  as  the  private 
schools  are  concerned,  they  would  apply  for  them. 

9463.  I  am  now  speaking  of  schools  quite  generally.  The  local 
educational  authority  in  your  conception  of  tbe  matter  would  have  to 
ask  for  the  inspector's  report  P — ^Yes. 

9464.  {Dean  of  Ma^ichesier.)  You  did  not  tell  us  how  the  inspector  was 
to  be  appointed? — The  universities  appoint  for  themselves,  the  central 
authority  appoint  their  own  iaspectors,  and  the  College  of  Preceptors 
must  have  their  own. 

'  9465.  Either  one  would  be  good  enough  ?— Yes,  either  -one  would  be 
good  enough. 
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9i66.  [Mrs.  Bryant.)  That  is  your  idea  of  what  a  satisfaotory  test  would 
be  and  how  the  looal  edacational  authority  is  to  know  about  the  schools  P 


9467.  {Chairman,)  "Do  I  understand  that  this  choice  which  you  give  the 
schools  of  being  examined  either  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  or  by  the 
oentral  authority,  or  by  the  univeraitiea,  is  open  to  public  schools,  that 
is  to  say,  to  endowed  schools  as  well  as  to  priTate  schools  ? — The  goyemors 
certainly  of  those  schools  should  have  the  choice. 

9468.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  It  has  come  out  in  your  evidence  that  the  difficulty 
of  giving  any  financial  aid  to  private  schools  working  for  private  profit  is, 
that  the  headmaster  may  get  the  whole  advantage  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  I  am  thinking  more  specially  of  the  local  educational  authority. 
Do  you  think  that  the  private  schools,  for  the  sake  of  meeting  that 
objection,  and  with  certain  limitations,  would  be  willing  also  to  allow  their 
accounts  to  be  inspected,  and  would  thus  give  the  local  educational 
authority,  or  the  other  authorities  concerned,  that  test  of  their  financial 
system  ?— Undoubtedly,  if  tbey  accept  grants.  My  point  at  Oxford  was 
this :  that  if  a  scheme  were  proposed  by  which  efficient  private  schools 
could  participate  in  grants  of  that  kind,  those  schools  who  took  them  would 
have  to  submit  their  accounts  and  would  agree  to  the  public  bodies  allo- 
cating the  way  in  which  the  money  was  to  be  spent.  I  am  speaking  now 
only  of  those  private  schools  who  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  money. 

9469.  Then  the  private  schools  that  would  pass  a  complete  set  of  tests 
would  be  those  whose  efficiency  had  been  tested  and  who  were  reported 
as  satisfactory  with  regard  to  sanitary  conditions,  and  so  on,  and  whose 
finances  were  also  satisfactory  P — We  do  not  propose  that  the  question  of 
finance  shall  be  gone  into,  except  in  the  case  where  a  school  receives 
grants  in  aid. 

9470.  That  is  my  point  P — Undoubtedly  they  must  if  they  do  that. 

9471.  You  told  us  that  the  position  of  the  local  educational  authority, 
according  to  the  views  of  your  as-so  iation,  is  that  one  third  should  repre- 
sent county  councils  and  school  boards  ;  one-third  the  universities,  local 
and  educational  bodies,  or  governing  bodies  of  schools*  and  one-third 
teachers.  As  a  local  educational  authority  would  have  funds  to  distribute, 
has  it  not  occurred  to  your  association  that  it  would  be  veiy  difficult  to 
constitute  a  body  of  that  kind  ^nth  public  funds  to  distribute,  and  yet 
such  a  very  small  minority  representing  the  public  upon  it  ? — The  great 
point  is  that  ours  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  no  rates  will  be  needed. 

9472.  But  still  there  is  public  money  whether  rates  or  not  .^— It  is  public 
money  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  public  money  distributed  by  other 
bodies. 

9473  By  what  bodies?-— The  Charity  Commissioners  make  out  their 
schemes  and  distribute  their  money,  and  the  public  are  not  represented  on 
them. 

9474.  But  still  they  are  public  authorities  ? — But  they  are  irresponsible 
to  a  large  extent. 

9475.  You  propose  that  the  local  educational  authority  should  have 
a  minority  of  popularly  elected  representatives  on  it,  although  it  has 
to  administer  the  Excise  money  and  the  Id.  rate  ? — I  am  supposing  no 
rate,  and  have  been  all  through. 

9476.  But  we  have  already  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  the  county  councils 
have  the^e  sources  of  revenue,  and  hence  the  difficulty,  which,  I  think,  you 
must  admit  ? — I  do  not  see  the  difficulty  in  same  way  that  you  do  because 
this  money  is  not  directly  raised  in  the  district,  and,  I  think,  that  is  the 
main  answer  to  the  question. 

9477.  The  Id.  rate  is  ?— The  Id.  rate  may  be.  I  admit  that  a  larger 
xepresentation  would  be  required  if  there  were  an  actual  rate  raised  in  the 
district,  but  in  no  other  case. 

9478.  Has  your  association  considered  it  from  this  point  of  view. 
According  to  your  own  idea  of  what  the  local  educational  authority  should 
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do,  it  really  lias  very  small  educational  functions,  whereas  it  has  large 
functions  in  connexion  with  public  funds,  but  you  propose  that  it  should 
consist  of  educational  experts  with  a  rery  slight  representative  element  P — 
But  if  it  has  large  educational  moneys  to  distribute  its  educational  func- 
tions will  be  large.  But  I  still  should  not  alter  this  one-third  unless 
actual  rates  were  raised. 

9479.  With  regard  to  registration,  your  association  is  of  opinion  that 
registration  should  be  made  compulsory.  I  should  like  to  know  in  what 
way  you  would  make  it  compulsory  P — One  means  will  be  the  question  of 
the  recovery  of  fees ;  and  the  second  will  be  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  keep  a  school  unless  he  is  on  the  register. 

9480.  Those  means  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  different ;  which  would  you 
advocate  P — Either  or  both. 

9481.  Is  that  the  view  ot  your  association  P — Certainly.  That  both 
those  means  should  be  used.  The  association  is  perfectly  unanimous  on 
the  necessity  of  having  registered  teachers. 

9482-3.  Then,  I  presume,  you  are  of  opinion  that  this  compnlsory 
character  of  the  registration  is  bound  up  with  your  other  recommendation, 
that  all  actuid  teachers  should  be  put  upon  the  register  P — Quite  so. 

9484.  (Ghairman.)  I  understand  it  to  be  your  view  that  all  existing 
teachers  must  be  put  upon  the  register  p — Certainly. 

9485.  Do  you  think  that  will  have  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
parents  and  the  public  of  giving  a  sort  of  State  guarantee  of  the  teachers 
who  are  on  the  register,  whatever  their  qualifications  may  bep — 
Undoubtedly  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

9486.  But  supposing  a  teacher  placed  on  the  register  immediately,  with- 
out any  proof  of  qualifications :  will  not  that  have  the  effect  of  improving 
his  position  in  the  eye  of  the  public  P — Not  for  the  moment ;  but  it  will 
ultimately. 

9487.  You  do  not  think  it  will  have  the  effect  in  the  minds  of  a  con- 
fliderable  number  of  the  public  of  importing  a  State  guarantee  p — No  ; 
I  do  not.    I  consider  the  other  evil  a  much  greater  one. 

9488.  What  is  that  othe^  evil  P — That  of  not  being  able  to  complete 
your  register  for  such  a  large  number  of  years.  In  25  years,  if  it  is  not 
compulsory,  you  will  still  have  a  large  number  of  teachers  outside. 

9489.  And  you  are  quite  willing  that  the  teachers,  both  efficient  and 
inefficient,  shall  all  alike  be  admitted  on  the  register  P — ^Yes ;  that  is  the 
evidence  I  gave  in  1891. 

9490.  (Mr,  Gochbum,)  1  understand  it  to  be  the  view  of  your  association 
that  this  subsidy,  or  subvention,  to  an  equivalent  amount  for  Secondary 
Education  pupils  to  that  which  is  paid  to  elementary  pupils  is  not 
necessary  P — It  is  not  necessary. 

9491.  You  would  have  Secondary  Education  entirely  self-supporting  p — 
Yes ;  entirely  self-supporting. 

9492.  And  in  the  view  of  ^our  association  all  existing  schools,  private 
Bud  otherwise,  are  to  be  practically  protected  in  their  position,  so  long  as 
they  are  efficient?— So  long  as  they  are  efficient,  decidedly. 

9493.  If  the  condition  is  to  be  that  the  teacher  is  upon  the  register,  and 
all  teachers  are  to  be  granted  a  position  upon  the  register  to  begin  with,  I 
suppose  every  private  school  to  begin  with  will  have  to  be  recognised  as 
efficient  P — No  ;  I  guarded  myself  against  that  very  carefully,  by  saying 
that  those  who  claim  to  be  recognised  must  submit  to  inspection  likewise. 

9494.  To  annual  inspection  P— Yes,  annual  inspection,  undoubtedly ;  I 
say  inspection,  not  formal  examination. 

9495.  (Chairman.)  But  the  inn)eetion  may  be  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors  if  the  schoolmaster  so  desires  P — ^Yes. 
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9496.  (Ifn  Cockbum.)  When  onoe  regaided  as  efficient,  their  position  is 
to  be  protected,  and  they  are  not  to  be  competed  against  by  any  new 
flchool? — Qnite  so ;  if  they  are  efficient  annually. 

9497.  And  their  lees  may  vary  therefore  from  4Z.  10«.  np  to  80  goineas  ? 
—Qnite  so. 

9498.  Snpi)08ing  a  demand  were  to  arise  in  a  district  for  a  larger  school 
proTision  at  a  low  fee,  or  an  intermediate  fee,  how  is  the  public  authority 
or  the  central  authority  going  to  solve  that  difficult  P— That  difficulty 
would  be  solved  by  letting  the  school  placed  there  to  supply  the  defloionoy 
pay  its  own  costs. 

9499.  Then  supposing  in  an  endowed  school  there  comes  to  be  a  demand 
for  more  accommodation  and  more  school  places,  are  you  gcting  to  prevent 
them  enlarging  their  school  p — Certainly  not,  if  there  is  a  demand.  The 
local  authority  inquired,  and  if  on  the  inquiry  there  is  found  to  be  a 
deficiency  they  must  naturally  supply  it. 

9500.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*  deficiency."  Are  you  going  to  recognise 
the  demand  for  this  endowed  school  accommodation? — Not  endowed 
school  accommodation.  I  carefully  ruled  that  out  as  far  as  new  endowed 
schools  are  concerned.  If  you  have  new  endowed  schools  you  are  giving 
education  under  cost  price. 

9601.  Supposing  an  existing  endowed  school  has  accommodation  for  200 
pupils  and  the  applications  rise  to  800.  There  is  100  to  provide  for  P — 
Yes. 

9502.  Are  you  going  to  prevent  them  providing  that  in  the  private 
school  districts  if  it  can  be  proved  there  is  a  want  of  accommodation  for 
those  children  P — Certainly  not. 

9503.  Then  a  new  school  might  be  set  up  p — Not  a  new  school. 

9504.  An  extension  of  the  existing  oneP — Yes,  an  extension  of  the 
existing  one,  which  is  a  difTerent  thing. 

9505.  Then,  apart  from  the  extension  of  an  existing  endowed  school, 
all  these  private  and  proprietary  schools  would  be  protected,  would  they  P 
— 1£  they  were  efficient. 

9506.  Is  that  protection  to  exist,  notwithstanding  their  religious  tests  or 
obligations  or  provisions  P — The  religious  question  never  crops  up  in  a 
private  school.  I  have  the  most  perfect  authority  for  saying  that  on  all 
hands,  and  for  a  simple  reason  :  each  parent  has  the  choice  of  what 
teachers  he  will  send  his  children  to,  and  where  a  Churchmau  is  particu- 
larly anxious  to  get  Church  teaching  he  sends  his  children  to  a  private 
school  conducted  by  a  Churchman,  and  so  with  regard  to  the  ofcher  side. 

9507.  You  will  admit  that  private  schools  are  conducted  under  various 
names  and  various  conditions  religiously  p — Yes. 

9508.  Apd  the  cure  for  that,  you  say,  is  to  let  the  parent  have  a  choice. 
If  he  does  not  not  like  school  A.  he  can  send  to  school  B.  P — ^Yes. 

9509.  But  supposing  you  have  more  parents  wanting  to  send  to  school  A. 
than  school  A.  can  take  and  B.  is  a  school  with  an  enhanced  fee,  how 
would  you  get  over  that  difficulty  P— A.  will  enlarge  its  borders.  If  there 
is  a  demand  it  must  be  supplied.  If  I  wish  to  extend  my  school  I  should 
expect  that  I  should  have  a  right  to  extend  it  without  anybody  saying 
anything. 

9510.  (Mr.  YotBoU,)  You  have  told  us  that  there  are  many  principals  of 
private  schools  who  would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  salaries  that  the  head- 
masters of  board  schools  are  getting.  Are  you  aware  that  of  the  head- 
masters  in  public  elementary  schools  only  18  per  cent,  get  so  much  as  2002. 
or  above  ? — Yes. 

9511.  And  that  only  8  per  cent,  get  800Z.  and  above  ? — ^Yes. 

9512.  And  that  30  per  cent,  of  them  get  under  lOOZ.  P—Yes. 

9518.  And  that  of  the  principal  mistresses  only  8  per  cent,  get  200L 
and  above,  and  76  per  cent,  get  less  than  1002.  a  yearp — ^Yes. 
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9514.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  those  salaries  do  not  present  much 
ground  for  enyy  on  the  part  of  the  masters  in  private  sohools  ? — The  only 
ones  they  envy  are  the  13  per  oent.  and  the  3. 

9515.  You  are  aware  that  graduates,  or  those  qualified  by  examination 
to  become  graduates,  may  now,  by  one  year's  service,  become  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  p — Yes. 

9516.  That  one  year's  service  is  not  much  of  a  hedge  to  get  over  P — No. 

9517.  Holders  of  certificates  from  university  senior  and  local  examina- 
tions and  other  similar  examinations  may  become  teachers  certificated 
^ter  two  years'  service  P — ^Yes. 

9518.  So  there  is  an  avenue  to  the  work  of  the  public  elementary 
school  from  the  private  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

9519.  You  are  aware  that  certificated  teachers  look  forward  to  the 
breaking  down  of  all  fences  p — Yes. 

9520.  And  the  removal  of  certificating  powers  from  the  hands  of  the 
Education  Department  to  an  education  council  P — Yes. 

9521.  And  the  aim  of  certificated  teachers  generally  is  to  build  up  an 
inclusive  and  comprehensive  profession  P^Yes. 

9522.  You  are  aware  that  for  that  reason  they  have  opposed  again  and 
again  the  establishment  of  any  register  of  teachers  which  was  not  inclusive 
and  comprehensive  ? — Yes. 

9523.  You  said  that  if  a  comprehensive  register  were  set  up  the  number 
of  the  primary  teachers  would  swamp  the  voting  power  of  the  secondary 
teachers.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
and  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  the  Teacher's  Guild,  that  there 
are  supposed  to  be  some  40,000  or  50,000  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
in  the  country— that  is,  very  much  the  same  number  as  the  primary 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

9524.  How  then  could  the  primary  teachers  swamp  the  voting  power 
of  the  others  ? — How  could  there  possibly  be  a  guarantee  that  they  would 
not  be  swamped. 

9525.  If  the  teachers  of  the  two  kinds  are  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in 
numbers  the  swamping  argument  hardly  applies  P — The  elementary 
teachers  are  a  much  larger  number  than  that,  I  think.  I  think  there  are 
over  70,000. 

9526.  No,  loss  than  50,000  certificated  teachers  p — ^You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  of  the  teachers  that  are  employed  in  secondary  schools,  a  very 
large  number  of  thom  at  any  rate,  would  nut  come  on  the  register  because  | 
they  would  be  only  probationers  under  21  years  of  age.  There  are  not 
50,000  teachers  employed  in  secondary  schools  over  21  years  of  age.  A 
large  number  are  probationers. 

9527.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  ?  —Yes. 

9528.  What  do  you  take  the  number  to  be  P->-I  am  quite  unable  to  give 
an  estimate. 

9529.  You  referred  to  the  introduction  of  the  residential  training  colleges 
for  the  purpose  of  training?  secondary  teachers.  How  far  does  your 
association  think  that  the  day  training  colleges  would  provide  a  field  for 
the  training  of  teachers  generally  P— That  is  one  means  by  which,  I  think, 
it  could  be  done. 

9580.  {Mr.   Fentoiclc.)    I  understand    that  it  is    the    opinion  of  your 
association  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  entirely  self -supportmg  P 
-That  is  so. 

9531.  Having  regard  to  that  fact,  have  you  thought  out  what  would  be 
the  lowest  fee  for  which  an  efficient  Secondary  Education  could  be  given  P 
— No,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  our  travelling  through  the  country  we 
"have  found  that  the  fees  depend  so  much  up(m  local  circumstances. 
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9532.  Have  yon  any  opinion  of  your  own  as  to  what  it  oonld  be  done 
foT  ? — ^I  would  utterly  decline  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  figure  at  which 
it  could  be  done.  So  much  depends  upon  local  circumstances  that  I 
should  not  be  justified  in  giving  a  figure. 

9o33.  With  regard  to  your  Central  Educational  Authority,  I  think  you 
told  us  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  if  the  functions  of  that  authority 
were  simply  to  be  advisory,  then  you  would  have  no  objection  to  a  Minister 
of  Education  being  appointed  over  it  P — I  said  the  opposite,  I  think  ;  if  it 
is  to  be  simply  consultative,  we  wish  for  no  Minister  of  Education  at  all ; 
we  should  be  worse  ofil 

9584.  Then  do  you  think  that  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  your 
local  authority  you  have  sufficiently  provided  in  the  answers  you  have 
given  as  to  its  constitution  for  a  representation  of  the  general  public  on 
the  board  P — ^Certainly ;  provided  that  there  are  no  rates.  I  admit  that 
the  public  must  have  a  larger  representation  than  one-third  if  application 
is  to  be  made  of  the  rates  directly. 

9535.  You  do  not  expect  that  there  would  be  any  application? — No. 

9536.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  interests  of  private 
schools  being  protected,  where  those  private  schools  are  certified  to  be 
efficient  schools,  against  the  creation  of  additional  secondary  schools,  do 
you  say  anything  as  to  whether  or  not  the  public  shoidd  be  protected 
against  the  creation  of  other  private  schools  P---Certainly  ;  we  provide  for 
that  in  the  first  place  by  saying  that  no  ono  shall  be  allowed  to  create  a 
private  school  unless  he  is  on  the  register,  and  secondly,  that  none  of  the 
children  attending  that  school  shall  be  reckoned  with  or  regarded  unless 
that  school  is  efficient ;  so  that  even  a  new  school  must  give  proof  that  it 
is  efficient  before  it  can  claim  recognition.  In  that  I  think  you  will  see 
that  the  public  are  safeguarded  according  to  our  proposals. 

9537.  [Br,  WomuilL)  In  your  travels  for  the  inspection  of  private 
schools  where  did  you  find  the  best  schools? — Clifton,  Wellington  in 
Shropshire,  Leamington,  Margate,  Bath. 

9538.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  beet  schools  being  found 
at  those  places  ?— I  should  say  that  the  people  can  afford  to  pay  for  them. 

9539.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  before  us  that  there  are  neither  good 
private  schools  nor  good  elementary  schools  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  if 
we  take  out  one  or  two  large  towns.  Could  you  account  for  that  P — ^I 
question  whether  I  have  a  right  to  answer  with  regard  to  a  county  which  I 
know  nothing  about,  except  that  I  suppose  it  is  because  it  is  purely 
agriculturaL     There  is  the  rural  district  question  again. 

9540.  You  have  met  with  4ome  mixed  schools.  Is  it  the  custom  in 
private  schools  to  take  boys  and  girls  together  at  an  advanced  age  P — I 
ma^  say  that  there  are  mixed  schools  I  have  met  with,  the  teachers  of 
which  could  give  valuable  evidence  to  the  Commission  as  to  the  value 
of  mixed  schools.  I  have  met  with  mixed  schools  with  scholars  from  8  to 
18  taught  side  by  side.  I  have  met  with  a  school  of  90  where  that  system 
is  followed  with  most  admirable  results  as  far  as  my  personal  inspection  is 
conoemed^  and  as  far  as  their  reports  are  concerned. 

9541.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,)  Is  that  a  London  school  P — No,  it  is  one  in 
the  West  of  England. 

9542.  {Dr,  Wormell.)  Do  you  find  a  large  proportion  of  the  masters  of 
private  schools  graduates  of  universities  P — Yes,  enormous  numbers. 

9543.  I  think  you  said  some  have  been  elementary  teachers  P — ^A  fair 
number  have  been  elementary  teachers. 

9544.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  many  of  these  university 
graduates  would  be  glad  to  get  masterships  of  elementary  schools  if  they 
were  allowed  P — If  they  could  get  in  for  the  13  per  cent,  or  the  3  per  cent., 
undoubtedly. 

9545.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  opinion  of  your  association  with 
regard  to  that  restrictive  registration  is  this ;   that  if  all  school  boards, 
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school  managers,  and  governors  were  allowed  to  appoint  any  registered 
teacher  whom  they  might  consider  Dest  for  their  purpose,  you  would  not 
object  to  a  univerBal  register  ? — Much  of  the  objection  would  tmdoubtedly 
be  done  away  with.     One  difficulty  would  disappear. 

9546.  (Mr.  Lj/itelion,)  I  think  you  laid  some  stress  on  the  power  of 
private  schools  to  lead  the  way  in  educational  reform  ? — ^Tes. 

9547.  And  also  on  the  flexibility  and  elasticity  in  regard  to  the  pressure 
of  parents  ? — ^Tes. 

9548.  Is  it  not  rather  difficult  to  combine  those  two  in  many  oases  p — I 
know  of  no  difficulty. 

9549.  I  mean  to  say,  that  supposing  a  school  is  extremely  keen  to 
respond  to  any  pressure  from  parents,  is  it  always  certain  that  it  will  take 
the  lead  in  educational  reform  P— That  always  depends  upon  the  principal 
of  the  school,  and  my  experience  is  that  principals  are  the  ones  to  lead  the 
parents  in  the  right  lines  and  not  to  allow  the  parents  to  lead  them. 
Where  a  demand  is  made  which  is  felt  to  be  for  the  educational  good  it  is 
set  before  the  parents.  Good  private  schools  take  that  position  and  we 
are  as  determined  in  carrying  out  our  curriculum  as  are  the  masters  of 
public  schools. 

9550.  In  the  course  of  your  investigation  did  I  understand  th«fe  you 
came  across  no  school  with  inadequate  premises  p — ^I  came  acroas  no 
schools  {.ersonally  that  had  inadequate  premises. 

9551.  (ToMi88,  Oln(^,)  Did  you  P— No. 

9552.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  select  the  best  or  did  you  take  them 
as  they  came  p — I  took  them  as  they  came.  I  made  no  attempt  to  make  a 
selection. 

9553.  Did  you  try  all  existing  schools  in  any  one  district  ? — No ;  my 
time  did  not  allow  me  to  do  that     I  propose  doing  that  later. 

9554.  But  did  you  not  suppose  that  there  were  in  existence  several 
schools  of  a  less  satisfactory  kind  than  those  you  sawh— I  had  nothing  to 
lead  me  to  suppose  that  siich  was  the  case. 

9555.  Were  those  schools  which  you  inspected  in  any  list  that  you  could 
follow  so  as  to  find  them  ? — I  first  of  all  took  those  schools  that  I  found  in 
our  list  and  then  others  cnme  forward  hearing  what  my  object  was  and 
begged  me  to  visit  their  schools  as  well.  That  is  how  I  was  enabled  to  see 
so  many  schools.    They  came  forward. 

9556.  You  would  say,  would  you  not,  that  if  there  were  any  unsatia- 
factory  private  schools,  they  would  probably  not  have  invited  your  inspec- 
tion?— ^I  think  that  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  (Mr,  Brown.) 
We  had  large  meetings  in  the  variouB  places  to  which  we  went,  and  at 
these  meetings  we  invited  anyone  to  allow  us  to  see  their  schools.  The 
question  of  space  "was  raised, — what  should  be  the  minimum  space  that 
should  be  rerjuired  for  adequate  teaching  of  the  number  of  children ;  and 
I  was  peiBonally  invited  bv  several  to  see  whether  their  space  was  sufficient. 
People  thought  there  might  be  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  in  some  cases. 
In  consequence  of  tliis,  1  issued  a  memorandum  to  a  number  of  schools 
that  we  had  been  to,  and  I  got  returns  from  them,  with  the  result  that  on 
the  space  queition  we  found  for  boys  27^  square  feet  per  child,  285  cubic 
feet  in  the  schoolroom,  and  619  cubic  feet  in  the  dormitories.  So  that  this 
question  I  went  very  carefully  into.  That  was  a  return  for  over  50  schools. 
In  the  girls*  schools  it  was  24.|i  square  feet,  and  225  cubic  feet,  and 
betwoen  500  and  600  cubic  feet  in  the  domitories. 

9557.  You  said  there  were  a  large  number  of  visiting  teachers  p— Yes,  a 
large  number. 

9558.  Do  you  think  that  method  is  satisfactory?— Yes,  where  there  is  a 
proper  staff  or  a  full  staff  for  the  echool  to  conduct  the  forms.  What  I 
mean  by  a  full  i>tafi'  is  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  forms  in  a  school  at  any  one  given  time. 
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9559.  Bat  are  not  these  viBiting  teachers  rather  for  teaching  special 
Bubjects? — Yes.  (Miss  Ohiey.)  Cansed  more  bv  the  demands  of  the 
parents.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  regular  teaching  staffl  (Mr. 
Brown.)  There  were  seven-eighths  as  many  visiting  teachers,  but 
p>ermanent  teachers  enough  without  them. 

9560.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,)  Do  I  gather  that  you  think  (bat  some 
Bcheme  of  oiganiBation  such  as  you  sketched  is  a  desirable  thing,  or  only 
that  it  is  the  less  of  two  evils  ?  —It  is  desirable  if  there  is  this  deficiency. 

9561.  Only  "  if  "  ?— Only  "  if." 

9562.  Do  you  mean  the  organisation  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
the  supply  of  teachers  and  the  imposition  of  a  public  test  of  the  efficiency 
of  schools  P  Is  that  dependent  upon  the  exiBtence  of  a  deficiency  P — No ;  I 
would  rather  fortify  my  first  answer.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable, 
because  there  is  the  registration  as  well  as  the  efficiency  to  be  looked  into, 
and  both  would  be  benefited  by  having  a  proi>er  organisation. 

9663.  I  gather  that  your  scheme  of  organisation  looked  in  the  first  place 
io  the  improvement  in  the  supply  of  teachers ;  the  imposition  of  some 
test  of  efficiency  upon  the  teacher  and  upon  the  school  P — For  public 
leoognition. 

9564.  And  all  that  would  be  independent  of  any  question  of 
ddiciencyP — Quite  independent,  if  there  is  public  recognition  desired. 

9565.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  as  to  proof  of  deficiency,  what  kind 
of  proof  do  you  imagine  can  be  given  ;  the  deficiency  according  to  your 
idea  being  deficiency  at  cost  price  P — I  think  the  only  possible  way  of 
ultimately  getting  at  the  deficiency  is  for  the  local  educational  authority  to 
inquire  house-by-house  into  the  conditions  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  as 
to  ascertain  which  children  ought  to  be  at  secondary  schools,  and  which 
ought  not. 

9566.  What  do  you  mean  by  *' ought "  P— The  children  of  parents  who 
could  afford  to  pay  what  may  in  that  district  be  considered  to  be  the  cost 
price  fee  of  education. 

9567.  Would  it  not  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  if  such  parents 
existed  in  considerable  numbers,  the  supply  would  follow  the  demand  P — 
I  think  it  would,  speaking  generally. 

9568.  Your  argument  is  that  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  ensures  a 
sufficient  supply  ? — I  am  only  answering  your  question  aa  to  the  best 
possible  way  of  inquiring  into  the  deficiency. 

9569.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Would  it  be  possible  to  inquire  how 
many  parents  in  the  district  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  cost  price  fees  p — 
That  is  a  difficulty,  of  course,  and  an  extreme  difficulty ;  but  with  regard  to 
elementary  children  it  has  been  done  in  time  past,  and  I  see  no  possible 
objection  to  doing  something  of  tluit  kind  if  deficiency  is  to  be  inquired 
into  in  the  future. 

9570.  (Mr.  Llevcelly.i  Smith.)  But  are  the  questions  on  all  fours  P  The 
question  with  regard  to  elementary  education  was  to  find  what  was  the 
population  of  school  age,  but  I  undorsUmd  your  assumption  here  is  that 
only  those  children  of  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  self-supporting  fees 
ought  to  be  in  secondary  schools  p — Except  by  scholsurships. 

9671.  That  is  your  position  P — Yes,  that  is  my  position. 

9572.  And  you  think  that  is  a  satisfactory  test  P — I  do  not  see  what 
other  test  can  betaken. 

9573.  Yon  do  not  think  there  is  any  kind  of  test  of  ability  to  profit  by 
Secondary  Education,  do  you  P — Certainly,  butthoy  must  do  it  by  scholar- 
ships. If  they  are  not  able  to  do  it  otherwise,  there  should  be  a  scholar- 
ship provided  for  such  children  imdoubtedly. 

9574.  I  understood  you  to  say  tliat  you  thought  the  supply  of  scholar- 
ships was  already  overdone  ? — I  think  it  is. 

9575.  Therefore  there  will  be  no  deficiency  on  that  head  P — Undoubtedly 
not. 
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9576.  Id  taking  a  larger  and  poorer  district  like  East  London,  would  yoa 
say  there  is  no  Secondary  Education  required  there  ? — Certainly  not. 

9577.  Do  you  think  a  private  school  could  be  efficiently  carried  on 
there  ? — I  must  qualify  again.  I  should  want  to  know  the  cironmstanoes 
of  each  district,  but  if  you  mean  by  the  word  "  poor,"  too  poor  to  pay  the 
cost  price  of  Secondary  Education,  I  should  say  certainly  not.  I  could 
not  give  an  answer  to  a  concrete  case  unless  I  knew  that  case. 

9578.  I  will  omit  East  London,  and  say  a  large  poor  district  inhabited 
entirely  almost  by  artisans  who  could  not  pay  the  full  fees.  I  will  take  it 
apart  from  the  question  -of  endowment,  which  you  admit  is  a  pure 
accident ;  of  course  there  may  or  may  not  be  endowment  P — There  may  or 
may  not  be  endowment,  and  there  is  no  call  for  Secondary  Education 
there  except  by  scholarships  for  clever  children. 

9579.  I  do  not  think  you  have  given  us  your  reasons  for  asserting  that 
Secondary  Education  should  be  self-supporting — I  mean  of  course  other 
ihsdi  the  question  of  the  interests  of  private  schools.  On  what  ground 
would  you  base  that  ?— 'We  base  it  on  the  ground  that  if  you  do  not  make 
it  self -supporting  you  must  draw  a  line  and  a  limit. 

9580.  I  quite  understand  your  remarks  as  regards  the  competitions 
between  private  scliools  and  public  schools,  but  my  present  question  ia 
apart  from  that.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this  particular  slice  of  eduoa* 
tion,  as  distinct  from  the  higher,  and  as  distinct  from  the  elementary, 
should  be  self-supporting  P — ^My  answer  was  not  merely  as  to  the  question  of 
the  unfairness  to  private  schools.  My  point  was  that  if  you  gave  this 
under  cost  price  you  would  ultimately  do  very  great  damage  to  Secondary 
Education  itself.  You  must  draw  a  Ime,  and  the  moment  you  draw  a  line 
you  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  that  you  arefi^ivouring  one  man  as  against 
another.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  poorer  people.  The  only  possible 
way,  I  tako  it,  that  Secondary  Education  could  be  carried  on  is  by 
scholarships  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

9581.  Gould  you  tell  us  any  foreign  country  where  Secondary  Educa- 
tion is  self-supporting  P — I  would  take  the  case  of  America,  for  instance^ 
at  the  present  moment,  where  education  has  been  based  all  round  on  one 
principle,  and  where  there  is  being  carried  out  at  the  present  moment 
somewhat  of  a  revolution,  because  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  base 
this  on  one  line  as  to  cost. 

9582.  You  told  us  that  there  is  evidence  of  great  improvement  in  private 
schools  within  the  last  20  years  P — ^Yes,  since  1869. 

9588.  Ckmld  you  give  us  briefly  the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  that  is 
based  P — The  evidence  upon  which  that  is  based  is  tlus:  the  position 
which  private  schools  now  take  in  the  public  examinations  is  one  proof, 
and  a  very  important  one.  Many  of  the  private  schools  are  the  best  in  the 
land,  and  axe  shown  by  these  examinations  to  be  doing  excellent  work. 

9584.  That  proves,  of  coarse,  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
scholars  in  private  schools  who  have  considerable  attainments,  but  does  it 
show  us  anythinff  of  the  merits  of  the  mass  of  the  schools  P — Yes.  In 
the  largest  schook  the  principle  is  not  to  send  in  selected  pupils  for  the 
examinations,  but  more  or  less  the  whole  of  those  who  nave  attended 
duiing  the  year  in  the  top  forms,  and  I  take  it  that  the  examination  of  an 
entire  top  form  is  a  perfect  proof  that  the  education  throughout  the 
school  is  good  if  the  results  are  good. 

9585.  That  is  with  regard  to  those  schools  who  submit  to  a  public  test  P 
-Yes. 

9586.  What  is  the  second  form  of  evidence  P — Private'  schools  have  not 
been  at  a  standstill  as  pioneers  even  since  1869.  They  were  admitted  to  be 
the  pioneers  in  many  of  the  most  important  movements  then,  but  even  since 
then  some  of  the  most  important  movements  of  the  present  day  have  been 
introduced  and  carried  to  peif eotion  by  private  schools  ;  for  instance,  the 
Kindergarten  and  the  Slojd.     Out  of  48  boys'  schools  who  have  sent  me 
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Tetomfly  22  in  the  last  10  years  haye  created  practical  laboratories  foi- 
teaching  cheinistzy. 

9587.  The  chief  part  of  that  evidenoe  is  based  on  the  ooDdition  of  thoso 
schools  which  are  willing  to  afford  evidence  of  their  condition  ? — ^Yes. 

9588.  Bnt  it  is  not  necessarily  based  on  evidence  of  the  mass  of  Ibe 
-schools,  if  they  exist,  which  declined  to  submit  themselves  to  the  test  P — 
Bat  our  proposals  would  bring  them  into  line. 

9589.  Yon  say  yon  think  that  scholartihips  are  overdone.  What  evidence 
liaveyon  of  that?— For  instance,  from  one  of  the  examiners,  I  know  he 
holds  very  strongly  the  theory  that  there  are  more  scholarships  than  there 
are  really  capable  boys  fyr,  and  iu  my  visits  round  the  country  I  have 
found  it  frequently  occurs  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  scholarships 
when  the  boys  have  not  been  properly  up  to  the  standard  that  was 
required. 

9590.  Do  you  think  that  is  largely  due  to  unsuitable  conditions  attached  ? 
— ^Yes.  There  will  be  an  ample  supply  when  the  schools  are  on  the  right 
line. 

9591.  In  the  examination  held  in  London  the  report  was  that  over 
600  were  up  to  scholarship  level? — I  think  the  scholarship  level 
ought  to  be  higher.  The  examiners  have  set  a  standard  that  has  been  set 
according  to  those  who  first  came  in,  and  now  that  they  are  coming  in  in 
larger  numbers,  the  standard  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  raised. 

9592.  [Mr,  Jeih )  Among  the  advantages  of  private  schools  you  observe 
that  the  masters  of  such  schools  have  closer  relations  with  the  parents  ? — 


9593.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  pointed  out  that  tliin  did  not  result 
In  any  instability  of  curriculum  ;  you  said  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain 
-stability  ? — ^Possible  certainly,  undoubtedly. 

9594.  In  wliat  fehoidd  you  consider  tlxat  the  advantage  of  this  closer 
relationship  with  the  parents  consisted? — The  advantage  is  the  formation 
of  character,  and  the  expedients  that  are  adopted  by  privute  schools  in  this 
respect  are  noteworthy  In  my  own  case,  for  instance,  I  require  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  who  ia  not  satisfactory  at  school  a  certificate  each  week 
of  his  conduct  at  home.  That  is  one  instance.  We  connider  that  it  is 
ihe  relationship  to  character  that  necessitates  this  close  contact  with 
parents. 

9595.  With  regard  to  tests  of  efficiency,  might  I  ask  on  what  ground 
yon  object  to  formal  examination  P  You  do  not  consider  it  a  desirable 
test? — I  do  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  man  living  can  go  into 
any  school  and  judge  of  the  work  of  that  school  by  any  examination  of  his 
own.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  children;  he  knows 
nothing  of  their  work ;  he  has  got  to  find  it  all  out  while  his  time  is 
divided  by  the  examination.  Whereas  if  he  comes  in  free  and  can  inspect 
and  can  see  what  is  going  on,  he  knows  more  at  the  end  of  a  day  than  he 
would  by  three  days'  examination. 

9596.  In  the  inspection  which  you  would  welcome  as  a  test  of  efficiency, 
would  you  include  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  examination  ;  that  is  to  say, 
would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  inspector  shoald  put  questions  to 
the  pupils  with  a  view  to  testing  their  attainments  ? — I  should  object  to 
any  formal  examination  of  any  kind. 

9597.  You  spoke  of  what  the  universities,  and  more  especiaUy  the  older 
universities,  might  do  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Have  you  had  any 
opportunities  of  knowing  what  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate 
•has  done?— I  know  that  they  are  teaching  the  theory  and  practice,  and 
ifisuing  certificates  for  that,  but  I  think  it  should  be  taken  up  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  university  work,  and  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  it 
as  part  of  a  man's  subjects  '«rheu  he  goes  into  the  Tripos.  I  have  bad 
several  of  my  boys  at  Cambridge,  and  I  know  pretty  well  the  curriculuia 
as  followed  there,  and  I  see  no  difficulty  in  doing  it. 
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9598.  Now  with  regard  to  the  central  anthority  as  you  would  wish  to  sec 
it  organised.  Supposing  that  there  were  a  Minister  of  Education,  what  do 
you  think  shonld  be  the  relations  between  him  and  the  edncationid 
council  P  You  havo  said  that  if  that  relation  was  to  be  merely  oonsaltative 
you  would  rather  not  have  any  such  Minister  at  all  ? — Quite  so. 

9599.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  the  relations  that  ought  to  exist 
between  the  council  and  such  a  Minister  P — He  would  neoessaxily  be  their 
president. 

9600.  The  council  with  the  Minister  as  its  president  would  be  the 
operative  force  ? — Quite  so. 

9601.  The  Minister,  as  I  understand,  your  idea,  would  have  no  separate 
initiatiyeT— Certainly  not;  unquestionably  not. 

9602.  He  would  be  merely  the  chairman  of  the  council  ? — ^Yes,  and  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  oouncU. 

9603.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  You  spoke  of  the  spirit  of  Secondary 
Education  being  dwarfed  if  there  was  any  resort  to  the  rates  p — I  do  not 
know  that  I  used  those  words. 

9604.  I  do  not  mean  that  those  are  exactly  the  words  yon  used,  but  this  is 
what  you  implied.  You  said  that  the  spirit  of  Secondary  Education  would 
be  dwarfed  if  there  was  any  resort  to  support  from  the  rates  P — I  said  that 
Secondary  Education  would  ultimately  be  starved  if  put  under  the  oontrol 
of  the  rates.  Then  I  gave  as  a  result  of  that,  that  efficiency  would  be 
sacrificed  to  economy  as  municipal  burdens  grow  heavier. 

9605.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have  such  a  mistrust  of  bodies  gathered 
from  municipalities  having  the  management  of  Secondary  Education,  that 
you  had  rather  be  without  the  rates  than  entrust  the  interests  of  Secondary 
Education  to  them  p — I  have  seen  so  much  money  wasted  by  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  technical  committees  that  I  say  decidedly,  '*  Yes." 

9606.  And  you  have  no  idea  that  by  experience  your  apprehensions 
would  be  overcome  P — I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  cases  where 
public  spirit  is  roused  by  the  proper  authorities,  in  such  a  case 
undoubtedly. 

9607.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  difficulty  that  would  be  likely  to 
supervene  if  you  were  to  take  all  the  moneys  that  you  propose  out  of  the 
administration  of  the  local  authorities  P — ^1  have  certainly  made  no  such 
proposal.    I  have  not  proposed  anything  of  the  kind. 

9608.  You  said  that  the  central  authority  was  to  control  the  local 
authority  ? — ^To  control  and  guide  the  local  authority,  and  I  showed 
how. 

9609.  Did  you  allude  to  the  money  ?— No,  not  at  all.  I  said  that  it  was 
to  be  done  by  revising  and  ratifying  their  schemes,  by  being  a  court  of 
appeal  for  teachers  in  educationsd  matters  affecting  them,  and  supplying, 
when  called  upon,  educational  experts,  and  determining  efficieioy. 

9610.  Then  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  funds  ? — No,  except  to 
see  that  they  were  not  wrongly  administered. 

9611.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  elementary  education  was  to  stop  at 
the  age  of  10  years  ? — If  they  were  going  into  secondary  schools. 

9612.  Are  those  secondary  schools,  or  do  you  mean  the  Secondary 
Education  to  be  given  in  the  elementary  schools  P — No,  they  will  then  join 
children  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  they  will  be  of  the  right  age  to  join 
them. 

9613.  Then  you  would  do  away  altogether  with  any  such  system  as 
higher  grade  schools  P — Yes,  undoubtedly.  I  think  they  have  been  a 
mistake. 

9614.  Is  that  your  experience  p — Yes. 

9615.  Have  you  had  experience  of  such  schools  in  all  paits  of  England  P 
^No. 
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9616.  Not  in  the  north  P— No. 

9617.  (Sir  John  Uibbert.)  What  groundB  have  you  fur  saying  that  these 
technical  instruction  committees  waste  their  money  P — I  will  give  you 
cases.  One  county  in  the  West  of  England  formed  a  technical  education 
committee  of  15  from  its  county  council,  to  encourage  technical  education. 
Wlien  they  met  together  they  found  themselves  unable  to  decide,  because 
tliere  was  not  that  knowledge  in  their  body  which  was  required.  They 
then  deteimined  to  eo-opt  10  persons  on  to  this  council  who  would  have 
the  requisite  knowledge.  When  the  25  met,  they  still  found  themselves 
very  much  at  sea  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  aud  the  actual  words  used 
by  one  of  the  members  of  that  body  to  myself  were  these :  '*  The  technical 
"  education  money  has  fallen  largely  into  the  hands  of  men  who  arc 
''  utterly  unable  to  know  how  to  spend  it." 

9618.  From  that  one  case,  are  you  to  judge  the  whole  of  the  coimty 
councils  of  England  ? — No,  I  would  not  tlunk  of  doing  so. 

9619-20.  (Sir  John  Hibbert)  Was  that  money  spent  ? — A  certain  part  of 
it  was  undoubtedly  spent. 

9621.  How  was  it  spent  P — That  I  do  not  know. 

9622.  Then  how  do  you  know  it  was  wasted  P — I  quoted  the  words  of  A 
member  of  the  councJL  I  will  give  you  another  case,  which  is  on  actual 
case,  from  the  Middlesex  C!onnty  Council,  who  allocate  portions  of  their 
money  to  districts,  and  each  district  gets  its  proper  amount.  A  small 
committee  is  appointed  to  spend  it  The  multiplication  of  these  com- 
mittees multiphes  the  possibilitv  of  men  being  called  upon  to  spend  it 
who  have  not  a  knowledge  of  technical  education,  and  it  would  be  even  a 
worse  case  of  the  kind  than  the  county  council  doing  the  whole  thing 
themselves. 

9623.  But  even  if  there  are  drawbacks  such  as  you  state,  does  it  not  {^ve 
opportunikiee  of  doing  good  to  a  great  number  of  places  which  would 
never  have  good  done  to  them  in  any  other  way  P — Yes,  undoubtedly.  I 
am  only  pointing  out  that  the  system,  in  the  opinion  of  our  association,  is 
a  wastef lu  one. 

9624  Do  you  propose  to  take  away  the  money  from  the  county  and 
other  councils,  and  to  give  it  to  some  other  body  P — No,  I  should  propose 
to  reform  the  county  councils  with  regard  to  it,  not  by  co-opting,  but  by 
insisting  upon  the  county  councils  adding  to  their  committees  a  certain 
number  of  proper  experts  who  would  enable  them  to  do  it,  though  the 
proper  course  to  deal  with  it  would  be,  if  the  county  councils  get  proper 
representation  on  the  local  education  authorities,  that  the  local  educational 
authorities  should  take  the  whole  thing  over. 

9625.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  with  respect  to  the  system  of  scholar- 
ships which  a  number  of  the  lai'ger  councils  have  instituted  P  Do  ^ou 
object  to  the  system  on  which  these  have  been  carried  on  P — No,  I  think 
they  are  admirable  if  ^hey  will  take  care  that  they  get  children  of  ability 
and  do  not  let  the  standards  be  too  low. 

9626.  That  applies  to  all  scholarships  whether  carried  on  by  county 
councilB  or  any  other  body  ? — Yes,  I  recognise  that  as  their  best  work. 

9627.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  not  allow  any  person  to 
keep  secondary  schools  imless  the^^  were  registered  and  the  schools  had 
been  inspected  ? — Not  unless  they  were  registered. 

9628.  How  would  you  carry  out  such  a  principle  as  that  ?  How  would 
you  prevent  a  person  keeping  a  secondary  school? — Only  by  the  same 
method  as  in  the  Begistration  Bill.  I  see  no  other  method.  There  woxdd 
be  the  inability  to  recover  fees. 

9629.  You  would  cast  the  disability  upon  them,  and  I  suppose  you 
wotdd  not  allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  any  grants  of  any  kind  ? — 
"Dndoubtedlv.  Tbey  would  have  to  come  forward  and  bo  publicly  recog- 
nised, and  tLen  be  inspected  first. 

9630.  You  do  not  propose  to  moke  it  penal  for  any  person  to  teach  a 
secondary  school  P — Only  in  that  way. 
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9f  31.  (Mr.  Fe)iwick.)  Yon  would  allow  any  person  to  open  a  piiyate 
bcbool  on  bis  own  reeponsibility,  providing  be  was  a  registered  ieacner  ? — 
Yea,  certainly. 

9682.  Tben  yon  wonld  prevent  tbe  local  educational  autbority,  on  tbe 
otber  band,  from  opening  a  scbool  provided  tbere  was  a  private  sobool  in 
tbe  district  tborougbly  efficient  ? — I  bave  provided  a^^ainst  tbat.  You  are 
taking  a  new  case,  I  presume.  I  bave  provided  against  it  by  saying  tbat 
if  a  man  comes  forward  to  found  a  private  scbool,  in  tbe  question  of 
deficiency  be  can  only  be  counted  in  if  be  submits  to  inspection,  and  if 
the  deficiency  question  bas  been  settled,  be  is  too  late.  He  ooidd  only 
tben  be  utilised  and  bis  boys  counted  in  in  case  of  future  deficiency. 

9633.  {'Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Would  you  explain  wbo  is  to  setile  tbis  question 
of  deficiency  ?~It  can  onlv  be  settled  by  some  metbod  of  inquiry  tbrougb 
tbe  local  autborities  undoubtedly,  witb  tbe  assistance  of  educational  expels 
from  tbe  central  council. 

9684.  {Sir  John  Hibhert.)  I  understood  you  to  consider  tbat  serious 
injury  was  done  to  private  scbools  by  sobolarsbips  in  connexion  witb 
local  autborities  not  being  allowed  to  be  beld  at  those  scbools  ?-— 
Quite  so. 

9635.  Is  tbat  done  tbrougbout  tbe  country  F — Certainly. 

9636.  Can  you  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  and  sa^  wbetber  it 
applies  to  tbe  larger  counties  like  Yorkshire  and  tbe  West  Biding  P — I  do 
not  know  personally. 

9637.  {Chaitmanto  Mias  Olney,)  Have  you  any  points  to  mention  upon 
wbicb  your  views  differ  from  tbose  tbat  bave  been  expressed  by  Mr. 
Brown? — No,  I  tbink  tbey  generally  agree.  Under  tbe  beads  of  my 
evidence  tbere  is  one  witb  regard  to  tbe  public  provision  for  secondary 
scbools.  Wben  tbe  query  issued  by  tbe  Commission  was  before  a  great 
many  people,  I  spoke  to  several  parents  on  tbat  point,  and  I  wrote  down 
rougbly  tbe  views  I  gatbered.  I  said  it  was  one  of  tbe  queries  witb  regard 
to  tbe  public  provision  for  secondary  scbools,  and  I  gatbered  four  beaoUngs 
oA  matters  witb  regard  to  tbat.  Some  said  tbat  if  establisbed  witb  tba 
intention  of  provi£ng  better  education  for  tbe  middle  and  upper  middle- 
class  children,  ib  would  produce  an  unfortunate  diminution  of  parental 
responsibility,  tbrougb  education  below  cost  price  being  provided  for 
tbose  able  to  pay  for  it.  All  I  spoke  to  were  quite  willing  to  pay  for  tbe 
education  of  tbeir  cbildren.  Tben  secondly,  some  said  that  if  establisbed 
witb  the  intention  of  giving  bigber  education  to  cbildren  from  tbe  board 
scbools,  tbe  objection  is  tbat  tbere  is  not  enougb  work  for  them  wben  tbus 
educated.  Every  occupation  not  manual  is  painfully  overstocked,  and  so 
great  is  tbe  competition,  even  now,  among  young  men  of  tbe  middle  and 
upper  middle  classes,  tbat  many  can  find  no  opening  in  occupations  for 
wbicb  tbeir  education,  training,  and  inberited  .culture  and  babits  fit  tbem. 
Tbey  all  admitted  tbat  it  was  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  State  to  develop  tbe 
best  brains  of  tbe  country,  but  tber  considered  tbat  tbe  numerous  sobolar- 
sbips offered  to  scbool  board  cbildren  were  more  than  enougb.  Tben 
some  said  tbat  to  educate  a  number  of  cbildren  for  non-manual  work 
was  preparing  tbem  for  future  disappointment;  that  tbey  would  find 
tiieir  higher  education  bad  fitted  tbem  for  work  wbicb  did  not  exist ;  and 
tbat  tbey  must  tben  return  to  tbe  handicrafts  of  tbeir  parents  for  wbicb 
tbey  were  untrained,  and  for  wbicb  tbey  bad  no  taste,  or  else  tbey  would 
feel  tbem  beneatb  tbem.  Tbey  added  tbat  the  elementary  education 
seemed  tbe  best  for  industrial  training  and  bandicrafts,  witb  scbolarsbips 
to  belp  tbe  clever  cbildren  to  bigber  education.  Tben  we  went  into  tbe 
question  of  German  education.  In  Germany  tbis  difficulty  of  getting 
employment,  arising  from  over  instruction  of  masses  of  young  men, 
exists  in  a  very  marked  degree.  1  bave  bad  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  this  within  tbe  last  week.  A  very  large  and  increasing  number  of 
young  men  known  ns  Hunger- candidaiai  cannot  get  employment.  Then 
thirdly,  tlie  middle  and  upper  classes  already  pay  heavy  rates  for  educating 
the  rhildren  of  tbe  '*  working  classes,"  and  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
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to  pay  anjr  more  (that  was  a  atrong  point  with  mauy),  espedaUy  when 
it  iSbonie  mmind  that  the  ktter  pay  little  or  nothing  in  rateTaad  tei^ 
while  the  etrngglmg  cnrate,  doctor,  clerk,  or  teacher,  &o.,  pay  heavily 

L though  ofteai^jnj^JgftCGlj  a  larger  income  than  many  working  men 

■  ■  ^■■••'■■■■■^^^^^■^nportant  consideration  is  that  schools  founded  by 

jL    ?/  necessarily  come  under  State  control,  and  thie 

yo  -,  ^  country  of  the  originality,  vitality,  and  stimu- 

f^<  J-^  /^  /  fcmed  on  by  private  enterprise.     Those  are  the 

^  ^^  "^^re  discussing  this  query  that  came  from  the 

^       '    it  *  ^9  /^^  ^^^  ^e^s  generally  agree  with  those 

ared  P— Yes,  I  think,  very  nearly.    I  should  say 
♦  a^ree  with  those  views. 

to  both  of  you  for  your  evidence. 
The  witnesses  withdrew. 
I  to  to-morrow  moining  ac  11  o'dock. 
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»TY-POURTH    DAY. 


ter  HaU,  Wednesday,  July  18th,  1894. 


pb£bent: 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Ohaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Lyttelton,  M.A. 
Sir  Heney  E.  Rosooe,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 
The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Manchestek,  D.D. 
Mr.  RiCHABD  C.  Jbbb,  M.P. 

Mr.    RlCHAKD  WoBUSLIi,   D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henbt  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.    GeOBOE  J.    COCKBUBN. 

Mr.  Ohables  Fenwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Fbedebick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bbyant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henby  Sidowick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bkuce,  Secretary. 

Ohables  Hbnby  Wyatt,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

9639.  {Chairman^  You  are  clerk  of  the  Manchester  School  Board  p_ 
lam. 

9640.  And  have  been  so  for  how  long  ?— I  have  been  clerk  for  eight 
years,  but  I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  school  board  since  1871.  I  have 
been  in  its  employ  since  a  few  months  after  it  was  first  elected. 

9641.  I  understand  yon  appear  as  one  of  the  witnesses  representing  the 
Association  of  School  Boards  (England  and  Wales)  ?— I  am  the  honorary 
secretary  of  that  association. 
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^ .*  I m.*m7 \^*     i^UtiHkhdiml  nuUxirity  i'u  eaoh  trea  F — Thftt  ««s  axrired  al  snasimaiislT  mt 
Uto  ItMil  ^t'llrrHl  tu(*t*itug. 

\M\i^    \%u\  ^^m  wouUl  ileHirc  it  to  be  calleil  "  The  BosrJ  of  Edaettion"? 
rUMl  i«  tho  MOW  of  Uie  ansociiitiotu 

'.M'ii  Your  Tiow,  I  utKl<«rsiaud,  ia  thfti  all  ediiCKtieB  withim  tJie  area, 
^  'w  I  ltd  Mssnt.Urv  i»r  t^loiiM^utary,  shonld  be  placed  andcr  lite  daeeiian  cf 
r  >«  ki«Mit  AutUv'uu  T — luv  luding  ieohuical  edaoaiion,  ao  C«r  aa  tbeie  Tanoos 
I   u»%  «\(  «suto.^UvHi  iir\«  a>Hi»Ud  from  the  local  ratea. 

'^«4\  U  il  u^4  iuoxviauiir  Quivendtj  edocMition  in  eaaes  where  a  noivcinty 
%v    ,^v  t  vi^u  >ii  :,.;;;  ii.«»  ahm  I* — Certainlj  not. 

"^  *  ^  A  t^    H .  «  'xr  « .  ilvt  I*  I*  prv>p»wed  new edncatioiial  authonir difier  from 

I    -  .  V  ^i  \x  <«. .  .vi^  «v^r.U-— Will  in  tbe  laige  towna  I  contempiafte  that 

•    X    v>fe    ft   I    -  t\    <     ^..!  ^Aie  p^^>«er  to  add  to  itself  representatiye» 

A   «        :s.x\.  .*.K*^    tV.->i::ftt2v<i  and  technical  educatioD,  and  in  the 


>  \ 


>    ^    ,  ^  v^>  ;  N  vc*  ^vi>^^  'vv  ili«  v>f  ci^orae.  abciliah  the  wIm^  of  the  rural 
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9659.  Would  jon  give  any  representation  to  any  other  existing  body  or 
grottp  of  persons  iu  a  town,  or  wonld  the  only  associated  members  be  those 
vhom  the  b<mrd  of  education  oo*opted  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that* is  so. 

9660.  Then  would  you  expect  to  have  the  Local  Taxation  Grant  which  is 
now  paid  to  the  town  council  transferred  direct  to  the  board  of  education  P— 
I  think  the  whole  of  such  money  should  be  transferred. 

9661.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  allow  it  to  be  received  by  the  town 
Dounoil  and  distributed  by  them  in  such  a  way  as  they  might  think  fit, 
giving  a  part,  if  they  liked,  to  the  board  of  education ;  but  you  would 
transfer  Uie  wholo  bodily  by  statute  to  the  board  of  education  ?— I  think 
if  you  have  a  board  of  education  elected  for  the  purpose  of  the  education 
of  the  district,  it  should  have  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  funds  useable 
for  the  purpose. 

9662.  Then  you  would,  I  presume,  appoint  special  committees  for  the 
different  branches  of  education  with  which  the  new  education  board  would 
deal  P— That  is  so. 

9663.  Committees,  let  us  say,  for  example,  for  Secondary  Education,  for 
technical  education,  and  for  elementary  education  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

9664.  And  what  advantage  would  you  expect  from  this  arrangement  ? — 
If  you  will*  allow  lue  I  will  give  my  views  now  with  regard  to  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Association  of  School  Boards : — The  resolution  of 
the  Association  of  School  Boards  contemplates  the  transfer  to  one  local 
authority  of  the  present  powers  affecting  the  supply  and  control  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education  now  possessed  by  school  boards ;  und  also  the 
transfer  to  the  same  authority  of  the  powers  and  funds  now  possessed  by 
oottnty  councils,  borough  councils,  and  other  rating  authorities  haviikg 
ohaige  of  technical  instruction.  To  these  boards  of  education  should  also 
be  given  the  charge  of  the  provision  of  additional  Secondary  Education 
when  a  measure  for  ihe  supply  of  such  Secondary  Education  is  obtained. 
There  should  be  such  a  board  of  education  for  each  county  borough,  and, 
for  the  administrative  parts  of  counties.  One  of  the  effects  of  this  arrange- 
ment would,  of  course,  be  the  abolition  of  the  small  rural  school  boards, 
which  are  a  distinct  hmdrance  to  the  progress  of  education.  Such  boards 
of  education  would,  ol  course,  also  cover  x>ariBhes  with  ample  elementary 
sdiool  provision,  and  consequently  without  school  boards  at  present.  1 
am  speaking  now  of  the  boards  of  education  for  the  administrative  parts 
d  counties,  and  endeavouring  to  show  how  tho  supply  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion may  be  worked  through  these  boards  of  education.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty,  from  a  rating  point  of  view,  because,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  poor  law  unions  and  their  charges,  there  might  be  a  common  fund  for 
the  district  out  of  which  could  be  paid  the  general  charges  for  adminis- 
tration (enforcement  of  attendance  at  school,  Ac.)  with  an  apportionment 
of  rate  for  those  parishes  in  the  area  of  the  bowrd  requiring  elementary 
school  accommodation  to  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  rates.  Such  an 
■arrangement  woidd,  with  regard  to  elementary  school  supply,  work  auto- 
matically,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  the  necessity  for  the  turmoil  and 
excitement  of  the  election  of  a  school  board  for  every  district  whose  supply 
of  elementary  school  provision  may  become  deficient.  This  board  of 
ednoation  should  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  might  vary  in  the 
number  of  its  members  according  to  population  or  other  local  circumstances. 
It  should  have  independent  powers  of  rating,  and,  so  far  as  central 
government  control  is  necessary,  should  be  controlled  by  the  Education 
Department,  or  whatever  central  authority  may  be  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment. To  the  boards  of  education  I  would  give  the  power  of  appointing 
special  committees  in  each  district  or  group  of  districts,  whose  province 
it  should  be  to  deal  separately  withmatcers  affecting  Secondary,  Technical, 
and  Primary  Education,  and  upon  the  committees  dealing  with  Secondary 
and  Technical  Education  it  should  be  competent  for  the  district  board  to 
appoint  representatives  from  the  governing  bodies  of  university  colleges, 
existing  secondary  schools  under  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
(wherever  rate  aid  may  be  given),  the  teaching  profession,  or  any  other 
persons  whose  influence  and  assistance  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
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CovNTT  9642.  The  view  of  your  association  is  that  there  should  be  one  local 

AuTHOR^T.''    eduoational  authority  in  each  area  P — ^That  was  arriyed  at  unanimously  at 
the  last  general  meeting. 

9643.  And  you  would  desire  it  to  be  called  '*  The  Board  of  Education  "  ? 
— That  is  the  view  of  the  association. 

9644.  Your  view,  I  understand,  is  that  all  education  within  the  area, 
whether  secondary  or  elementary,  should  be  plaoed  under  the  direction  cf 
this  new  authority  P — ^Including  technical  education^  so  far  as  these  various 
kinds  of  education  are  assisted  from  the  local  rates. 

9645.  But  not  including  university  education  in  cases  where  a  UQiyeorBi^y 
college  exists  within  the  area  p — Certainly  not. 

CorwTT  9646.  How  far  would  this  proposed  new  educational  authority  differ  from 

O^^LocIll     the  existing  school  boards  p — Well,  in  the  large  towns  I  contemplate  that 

Authority  70B  this  new  authority  should  have  power  to  add  to  itself  representatives 

TwSiacAifllrD  dealing  with  Secondary  Education  and  technical  education,  and  in  the 

Elembittary    rural  districts  the  proposal  would,  of  course,  abolish  the  whole  of  the  rural 

Education,     school  boards. 

» 

9647.  Let  us  take  the  towns  fir^t.  In  the  towns  you  propose  to  have  the 
existing  school  boards  plus  certain  new  members  P — ^The  existing  sdiool 
boards  reconstituted. 

9648.  How  reconstituted  P — With  a  power  of  adding  members  to  the 
present  board. 

9649.  You  desire  to  have  the  existing  school  boards  plus  additional 
members  ?— Yes. 

9650.  Do  you  desire  to  have  any  different  method  of  election  from  that 
which  is  adopted  for  the  school  boards  P — I  am  not  competent  to  speak  on 
the  mode  of  of  election. 

9651.  How  many  additional  members  would  you  add,  having  regard  to 
the  numbers  of  the  school  boards  in  different  places,  and  how  would  you 
choose  them  P— I  should  give  the  Board  of  Education  the  power  of  choice^ 
and  the  number  would  depend  upon  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the 
district  and  the  size  of  the  place. 

9652.  What  numerical  relation  would  these  nominated  members  bear  to 
the  elected  members  P — I  do  not  think  we  have  thought  very  much  about 
that  so  long  as  the  power  of  the  purse  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  elected 
members.  At  the  present  time  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  the 
school  boards  may  appoint  managers  of  schools  to  any  extent  they  like. 
They  may  have  managers  of  every  school  in  their  district  if  they  care  to 
do  it. 

9653.  But  those  managers  are  managers  of  particular  schools  under  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  school  boards  P — That  is  so. 

9654.  The  case  you  propose  now  is  quite  different.  You  propose  to 
associate  in  the  educational  work  non-elected  and  elected  members? — 
Yes. 

9655.  Do  you  propose  that  any  person  whatever  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
appointed  by  the  school  board  and  be  accepted  as  a  co-opted  member  p — 
Yes. 

9656.  Do  you  propose  to  give  any  representation  to  the  municipal 
authority — the  city  or  town  council  P — I  see  no  great  advantage  in  such  an 
association.  Of  course  the  district  board  contemplated  by  the  Association 
of  School  Boards  is  a  municipal  authority  in  itself,  having  powers  of  rating 
and  not  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  town  council. 

9657.  Do  I  understand  from  that  that  you  do  not  propose  to  give  the 
town  council  any  representation  or  power  of  appointing  members  on  the 
new  educational  authority  p — No,  I  think  that  is  so. 

9658.  You  think  they  ought  not?— No,  I  thiuk  it  should  be  an 
independent  body. 
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9659.  Would  yon  giye  any  representation  to  any  other  existing  body  or 
gronp  of  persons  in  a  town,  or  ironld  the  only  associated  members  be  those 
whom  the  board  of  edncation  oo-opted  ? — ^Yee,  I  think  that- is  so. 

9660.  l^en  would  you  expect  to  have  the  Local  Taxation  Grant  which  is 
now  paid  to  the  town  council  transferred  direct  to  the  board  of  education  p — 
I  think  the  whole  of  such  money  should  be  transferred. 

9661 .  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  allow  it  to  be  received  by  the  town 
council  and  distributed  by  them  in  such  a  way  as  they  might  think  &t, 
giving  a  part,  if  they  liked,  to  the  boaxd  of  education ;  but  you  would 
transfer  ibe  wholo  bodily  by  statute  to  the  board  of  education  ?— -I  think 
if  you  have  a  board  of  education  elected  for  the  purpose  of  the  education 
of  the  district,  it  should  have  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  funds  useable 
for  the  purpose. 

9662.  Then  you  would,  I  presume,  appoint  special  committees  for  the 
different  branches  of  education  with  wMch  the  new  education  board  would 
deal  P— That  is  so. 

9663.  Committees,  let  us  say,  for  example,  for  Secondary  Education,  for 
technical  education,  and  for  elementary  education  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

9664.  And  what  advantage  would  you  expect  from  this  arrangement  ? — 
If  you  will'  allow  me  I  will  give  my  views  now  with  regard  to  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Association  of  School  Boards : — The  resolution  of 
the  Association  of  School  Boards  contemplates  the  transfer  to  one  local 
authority  of  the  present  powers  affecting  the  supply  and  control  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education  now  possessed  by  scnool  boards ;  and  also  the 
transfer  to  the  same  authority  of  the  powers  and  funds  now  possessed  by 
county  councils,  borough  councils,  and  other  rating  authorities  having 
charge  of  technical  instniction.    To  these  boards  of  education  should  also 
be  given  the  charge  of  the  provision  of  additional  Secondary  Education 
when  a  measure  for  the  supply  of  such  Secondazy  Education  is  obtained. 
There  should  be  such  a  board  of  education  for  each  county  borough,  and, 
for  the  administrative  parts  of  counties.    One  of  the  effects  of  this  arrange- 
ment would,  of  course,  be  the  abolition  of  the  small  rural  school  boards, 
which  are  a  distinct  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  education.     Such  boards 
of  education  would,  of  course,  idso  cover  parishes  with  ample  elementary 
school  provision,  and  consequently  without  school  boards  at  preseiit.    I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  boards  of  education  for  the  administrative  parts 
-of  counties,  and  endeavouring  to  show  how  tho  supply  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion may  be  worked  through  tnese  boards  of  education.     There  would  be 
no  difficulty,  from  a  rating  point  of  view,  because,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  poor  law  unions  and  their  charges,  there  might  be  a  common  fund  for 
the  district  outof  whidh  could  be  paid  the  general  charges  for  adminis. 
-tration  (enforcement  of  attendance  at  school,  Ac.)  with  an  apportionment 
of  rate  for  those  parishes  in  the  area  of  the  bowrd  requiring  elementary 
school  accommodation  to  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  rates.     Such  an 
vrrsngement  would,  with  regard  to  elementary  school  supply,  work  auto- 
mati(»dly,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  the  necessity  for  the  turmoil  and 
excitement  of  the  election  of  a  school  board  for  every  district  whose  supply 
of  elementary  school  provision  may  become  deficient.     This  board    of 
education  should  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  might  vary  in  the 
number  of  its  members  according  to  population  or  other  local  circumstances. 
It  should  have  independent  powers  of  rating,  and,  so  far  as  central 
government  control  is  necessary,  should  be  controlled  b^  the  Education 
Deiwrtment,  or  whatever  central  authority  may  be  appomted  by  Parlia- 
ment.    To  the  boards  of  education  I  would  give  the  power  of  appointing 
special  committees  in  each  district  or  group  of  districts,  whosd  province 
it  should  be  to  deal  separately  with  matcers  affecting  Secondary,  Technical, 
and  Primary  Education,  and  upon  the  committees  dealing  with  Secondary 
and  Technical  Education  it  should  be  competent  for  the  district  board  to 
appoint  representatives  from  the  governing  bodies  of  university  colleges, 
existing  secondary  schools  under  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
(wherever  rate  aid  may  be  given),  the  teaching  profession,  or  any  other 
persons  whose  influence  and  assistance  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
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of  education,  be  of  yalue  in  the  work  of  the  committee.  Such  lepresen- 
iativeB  need  not  be  elected  bj  the  xatepayere,  the  pioposed  expenditure  of 
public  money  being  Bafe-guturded  as  tine  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  such 
committee  would  come  up  for  confirmation  or  otherwise  by  the  District 
Board  of  Education,  who  should  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  whole  control 
of  expenditure.  The  present  arrangement  by  which  the  county  and 
borough  councils  and  school  boards  are  charged  with  the  adminisf  ration 
of  funds  for  public  education  is  a  bad  one — ^it  leads  to  friction  in  the 
discharge  of  public  work  to  the  waste  of  public  funds,  and  the  placing  of 
hindrances  in  the  progress  of  education.  Bival  authorities  are  created, 
with  powers  exceedingly  vague  and  undefined.  Much  of  the  money  given 
under  **  The  Customs  and  Excise  Act,  1890  "  is  being  wasted ;  towns  and 
districts  are  proceeding  to  the  erection  of  technical  schools,  tor  which 
there  can  be  no  necessity,  in  districts  which  might  well  be  grouped 
together  for  the  purposes  of  technical  education  restricted  to  its  proper 
limits.  I  mean  to  say  that  districts  are  being  over-supplied  with  tedmicfd 
schools.  In  my  opinion  districts  should  be  grouped  together.  Money  is 
being  spent  by  these  authorities  in  their  desire  to  obtain  pupils,  in  the 
teacMng  of  cookery,  wood-carving,  dressmaking,  elementary  shortliand, 
bookkeeping,  handwriting,  arithmetic,  and  a  multitude  of  other  subjects 
which  should  all  find  provision  in  evening  continuation  schools  provided 
by  a  properly  constituted  Board  of  Education — and  which  dome  within 
the  scope  of  Mr.  Acland's  new  code  of  regulations  for  evening  continuation 
schools.  These  subjects  might  very  well  be  taught  in  existing  elementary 
schools  without  the  lavish  provision  of  new  buildings  under  the  guise  of 
technical  schools.  In  the  administrative  portions  of  the  counties  it  is  a 
struggle  for  each  small  district  u>  obtain  its  share  of  the  excise  money. 
The  Technical  Instruction  Committees  of  county  councils,  influenced 
through  the  representatives  of  tiie  districts,  divide  these  funds,  and  award 
a  portion  to  each  locality.  With  this  money  many  so-called  technical 
instruction  committees  commence,  without  experience,  to  establish  daases 
which  have  no  relation  to  technical  instruction  of  a  practical  character,  and 
so-called  lectures  are  given  on  the  subjects  I  have  enumerated,  and  many 
others,  the  need  for  instruction  in  which  should  be  met  by  the  evening 
continuation  schools  conducted  under  the  code  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  county  councils,  elected  for  distinctly  other  purposes,  should 
not  have  these  powers.  As  the  expenditure  increasos  the  county  council^ 
will  in  many  cases  revolt  against  tho  action  of  their  technical  instruction 
committees,  and  there  ii  in  this  a  distinct  danger  to  education.  This  danger 
will  increase  when  many  of  the  large  technical  schools  now  in  course  of 
erection  or  about  to  be  erected  have  absorbed  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  money  now  received  from  Imperial  sources  in  the  expense  of  repay- 
ment of  and  interest  on  loans,  and  the  rates  have  to  be  fidlen  back  upon 
for  maintenance.  Apart  from  unnecessary  expense  in  provision  of  bmld- 
ings,  there  is  the  still  greater  danger  that  many  of  these  schools  will  share 
the  fate  of  Mechanics*  Institute  and  fail  to' obtain  an  adequate  supply  of 
pupils.  This  danger  has  already  been  neeo  by  the  technical  instruction 
authorities  of  some  towns,  and  thero  will  arise  a  tendency  to  supply  day 
schools  of  the  higher  grade  type,  which  will  compete  with  such  school 
now  under  school  boards,  and  also  with  existing  endowed  schools.  All  this 
points  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  one  local  authority,  and  in  this  form 
alone  can  be  secured  a  correlation  of  different  kinds  of  education  provided 
out  of  the  public  funds.  The  supply  of  pupils  to  schools  giving  technical 
instruction  and  Secondary  Education  (when  secondary  schools  are  generally 
provided  throughout  the  country)  must  mainly  come  up  from  the  public 
elementary  schools,  and  any  cleavage  between  these  different  kinds  of 
schools  will  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  National  system  of  Secondary  and 
Technical  Education. 

9605.  How  far  does  what  you  have  read  us  represent  your  own  individual 
views,  or  how  far  does  it  represent  the  vie\<B  of  your  association? — I 
believe  the  views  that  I  have  read  are  shared  in  largely  by  the  association, 
but  of  course  they  have  not  had  this  printed  document  before  them,  and 
it  is  my  interpretation  of  their  resolution. 
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9666.  What  yon  have  read  xu  is  your  own  composition  ? — It  is  my  own 
oompoflition,  and  I  think  oomea  within  the  f  onr  oomera  of  the  resolntion  of 
the  aasociation. 

9667.  Taming  now  to  mral  areas  and  small  towns,  what  arrangement  is    „  County 
proposed  for  the  educational  district  authority  there  ? — That  you  should      authoritt^ 
hare  a  county  authority  for  the  administrative  parts  of  counties.  (cont.), 

9668.  Take  the  case  of  your  own  county,  Lancashire.  Do  I  understand 
your  view  is  that  the  new  educational  authority  should  exist  only  in  the 
county  boroughs,  or  in  all  boroughs  which  now  possess  a  school  board? 
— Certainly  not  in  all  boroughs  which  now  possess  a  school  board.  The 
limit  of  population  for  a  county  borough  is  50,000.  I  think  myself  that 
the  position  of  the  educational  question  in  the  large  towns  is  so  entirely 
different  from  what  it  is  in  the  rural  districts  that  I  should  be  well  content 
to  follow  that  arrangement ;  that  there  should  be  a  district  board  of 
education  for  each  county  borough,  and  that  all  the  rest  should  be  merged 
in  the  administratiTe  county. 

9669.  That  is  to  say,  in  Lancashire  the  educational  authority  which  joa 
haye  described  to  us  would  be  created,  or  enlarged,  so  far  as  it  requuea 
variation,  in  aU  the  county  boroughs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  county, 
whether  boroughs  or  rural,  would  be  placed  under  one  county  authority  P 
—Yes. 

9670.  How  would  that  county  authority  be  composed  P — They  would  be 
elected  in  the  same  way  that  the  county  council  is  elected. 

9671.  But  it  would  be  a  new  body  P — It  would  be  a  new  body  for  the 
purposes  of  education. 

9672.  Wonld  it  be  elected  by  the  cumulative  vote  or  not  ? — I  presume  it 
would  until  the  cumulative  vote  is  destroyed  or  amended. 

9673.  But  the  county  councils  are  not  elected  by  the  cumulative  vote? — 
No,  but  I  mean  to  say  it  would  be  elected  by  the  same  electors  and  from 
the  same  area  as  the  county  counciL 

9674.  But  with  the  cumulative  vote  ?— With  regard  to  the  cumulative 
vote,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  other  witnesses 
sent  by  the  association.  I  have  not  that  dread  of  the  cumulative  vote 
that  some  people  have. 

9675.  Has  the  association  expressed  any  opnion  as  to  whether  this  new 
body  for  the  county  should  be  elected  by  the  cumulative  vote  or  not  ?— « 
It  certainly  should  be  elected  in  the  eame  manner  as  the  school  boards  are, 

9676.  Has  the  association  expressed  any  opinion  P — I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  gone  into  that  question. 

9677.  Then  that  is  only  your  own  individual  opinion  p— Yes. 

9678.  (Bean  of  Manchetter.)  Dia  not  the  association  express  an  opinion 
about  the  cumulative  vote  P — Not  in  connexion  with  this  matter. 

9679.  But,  generally,  the  opinion  was  expressed  P — ^Yes. 

9680.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  opinion  P— -It  was  condemnatory.  I 
do  not  share  the  opinion  of  the  association  upon  that  matter.  It  was  not 
in  connexion  with  this  matter.    It  was  an  entirely  different  issue. 

9681.  (Dean  of  Manchfttei'.)  The  association  expressed  an  opinion, 
speaking  generally,  against  the  cumulative  vote  P — ^Yes,  they  did 

9682.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  propose  that  this  new  authority  should 
have  the  power  of  associating  members  with  itself  in  the  way  in  which  a 
borough  authority  on  your  plan  would  ? — ^Yes. 

968^  And  how  should  those  members  be  chosen  P — ^In  the  same  way  as 
they  would  in  the  school  board  for  the  county  borough. 

9684.  That  is  to  say  you  would  not  have  any  electel  members  except 
those  elected  by  the  ratepayers  P— Certainly. 

9685.  And  you  would  have  no  members  representing  the  boroughs 
smaller  than  county  boroughs  within  the  area  of  the  new  authority  P — Of 
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course  they  would  all  take  their  share  in  the  election  of  the  conntj 
authority. 

9686.  As  ratepayers  ?^Ab  ratepayers. 

9687.  What  powers  would  you  give  to  that  county  authority? — The  same 
powers  as  those  possessed  by  the  authorities  for  the  county  boroughs. 

9688.  And  what  would  their  reUtions  be^  to  the  existing  school  boards 
and  the  existing  voluntary  schools  in  parishes  P — ^There  would  be  no 
existing  school  bourds.  If  you  had  such  an  authority  they  would  absorb 
the  existing  school  boards. 

9689«  Do  you  mean  then  that  all  the  school  boards  in  all  the  Lancashire 
boroughs  smaller  than  county  boroughs  would  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as 
you  have  this  county  authority  ? — ^Yes,  the  rural  school  boards  would. 

9690.  And  how  about  the  school  boards  in  the  smaller  towns  ? — ^It  might 
be  perhaps  well  to  contemplate  going  further  than  the  county  boroughs, 
but  of  course  all  the  rural  school  boards  would  be  absorbed,  and  there 
would  be  an  independent  authority  for  the  county  boroughs,  and  it  would 
be  in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  declare  whether  other  towns  should  be 
recognised  or  not. 

9691.  What  would  you  substitute  for  the  school  boards  in  the  rural 
districts  ?— This  county  authority. 

9692.  Would  you  have  no  local  authority  at  all  in  the  parish  looking 
after  education  P— There  would  be  the  managers  of  the  schools  appointed 
by  this  authority. 

9693.  You  would  still  have  the  managers  of  the  schools  P — ^Yes. 

9694.  And  you  would  place  them  directly  under  the  county  authority  p — 
Tes. 

9695.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  voluntary  schools  P— I  should  leave 
them  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  in  now. 

9696.  You  would  make  no  difference  F — ^No. 

9697.  What  provision  would  you  make  for  Secondary  Education  in  such 
nn  area  as  Lancashire  outside  the  county  boroughs  p  —That  would  be  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  tiie  education  board  for  the  county. 

9698.  But  I  suppose  you  have  formed  some  plan  under  which  the 
provision  of  Secondary  Education  would  be  carried  on  P — The  Boards  of 
Education  would  deal  with  the  provision  of  Secondary  Education  just  in 
the  same  way  that  school  boards  dealt  with  the  provision  of  elementary 
education  when  they  took  the  work  in  hand. 

9699.  You  mean  by  that  that  they  would  establish  secondary  schools 
wherever  they  thought  it  necessary,  and  would  support  them  out  of  the 
rates  P — Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central  authority. 

9700.  But  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  \ou  are  sketching  out,  that  there 
should  be  a  power  of  establishing  schools  and  levying  rates  for  the  support 
of  them  ?•-  They  should  have  fuU  powers  for  that  purpose  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Education  Department. 

9701.  Would  any  relation  exist  between  this  cour*ty  authority  and  the 
educational  authorities  in  large  boroughs  which  lay  within  the  area  P — ^No, 
I  think  not. 

9702.  Not  even  as  regards  technical  education  P—No.  I  cannot  see  how 
you  could  link  the  two. 

9703.  I  presume  that  you  would  expect  this  county  authority  to  proceed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  borough  authority  by  controlling  different  kinds  of 
education  through  different  committees  P— Yes. 

Waste  peom        9704  You  referred  to  the  danger  of  having  an  over  supply  of  technical 

o?  Ac^TH^oRm»8  schools.    Can  you  illustrate  that  by  any  instance  known  to  you  P— Yes.    I 

AT  PRESKXT.     takc  thc  towns  in  Lancashire  with  which  I  am  intimately  acquainted, 

and  I  find  tliat  the  towns  of  Heywood,   Blackbui-n,  Bolton,  Ilochdale, 
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AAhton-uider-Lyiie,  Oldham,  and  Salford,  are  -  all  proYiding  teobnical 
aoboolfl. 

9705.  When  yon  saj  the  towns  are  providing  technical  schools  you 
mean  the  mnnioipal  authority  ?  —  The  local  authority,  whiitever  it 
may  be. 

9706.  That  is  to  say,  the  borough  oounoil? — ^Yes.  Take  the  town  of 
galfoid,  that  is  adjoining  Manchest^. 

9707.  It  is  practically  one  with  Manchester  except  as  regards  govern- 
ment,  is  it  not  ?— Yes.  They  are  proceeding  to  spend  on  a  building  in 
Salford  the  sum  of  66,500{. 

9708.  Technical  school  building  ? — Yes ;  and  at  the  present  time,  so  far 
as  1  understand,  they  have  not  a  single  pupil  to  go  into  it,  and  that  is 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Manchester  City  CouncD,  within  I  should 
think  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  is  proposing  to  spend  a  sum  of 
135,000^  on  a  technical  instruction  school. 

9709.  And  that  is  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  an  establish- 
ment, which  supplies  at  anj^  rate,  some  of  the  needs  of  technical  education 
in  the  Owens  College  ? — Tt  is  entirely  a  new  iostitution. 

9710.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  institution  at  the  Owens  Oolle^ 
would  to  a  considerable  extent  overlap  the  work  proposed  to  be  dcme  in 
these  two  technical  schools  F — ^I  think  the  work  of  the  proposed  technical 
school  would  certainly  overlap  the  work  of  Owens  College  in  many  of  its 
departments. 

9711.  Then  how  would  you  deal  with  the  case  of  Salford,  because,  upon 
your  own  showing,  Salford  would  still  have  a  separate  educational 
authority  P — But  you  would  not  have  rival  authorities  fike  you  have  now 
in  the  town  council  and  the  school  board.  I  do  not  think  the  school  board 
of  Salford  would  ever  have  proceeded  to  erect  this  place  near  Peel  Park. 

9712.  But  supposing  the  educational  authority  of  PaVord  and  the 
educational  authority  of  Manchester  remained  distinct,  would  you  not  fear 
that  there  might  be  some  competition  ? — We  do  not  find  that  competition 
in  connexion  with  our  primary  schools.  We  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Salford  School  Board  m  all  these  matters.     We  are  like  authorities. 

9713.  But  at  present  the  two  town  councils  are  like  authorities? — Yes, 
but  they  are  not  elected  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

9714  And  that,  you  think,  would  prevent  competition  from  two  bodies 
in  such  close  proximity  P — I  think  if  they  were  elected  for  the  purposes  of 
education  it  would  prevent  such  rivalry. 

9715.  {Mr,  Cockhum.)  Are  the  figures  you  gave  irrespective  of  the  cost  of 
sites  ?--!Lq  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School  it  is  irrespective 
of  the  site,  because  I  believe  the  site  was  given  by  the  Whitworth  trustees. 
In  Salford  I  did  include  the  cost  of  site,  but  it  is  a  very  small  sum. 

9716.  (Deaji  of  Manchester.)  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  site 
at  Manchester  P— I  think  the  value  of  that  site  would  probably  be  10,000/. 
It  is  a  very  valuable  site. 

9717.  Would  it  not  be  three  times  that  amount  ?— The  value  of  land  in 
Manchester  has  not  increased  of  late.  I  should  not  say  it  is  three  times 
Chat  amount. 

9718.  (Chairman.)  In  what  part  of  Manchester  is  it? — ^It  lies  between 
liondon  Boad  Station  in  a  direct  line  with  the  Town  Hall.  It  is  New 
Whitworth  Street.  That  is  a  street  which  is  being  driven  across  from 
London  Boad  to  Oxford  Boad.  Land  in  that  district  used  to  be  worth 
aboat  10^  a  yard.     I  do  not  know  quite  what  it  is  worth  now. 

9719.  That  is  on  the  borders  of  Chorlton-on-Medlock  ?~It  is  on  the 
borders  of  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  but  it  is  in  the  old  township  of  Man- 
chester.   It  is  in  a  very  central  position  near  the  police  courts. 

9720.  (Dean  of  Maficheatcr.)  You  have  put  it  at  the  veiy  lowest  figure, 
have  you  not  P — ^Yes,  at  the  vory  lowest. 
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9721.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  To  what  extent  are  the  two  bodies  that  you  have 
mentioned  pledged  with  regard  to  the  new  technical  institution.  The 
Manchester  plan  has  gone  so  far  that  it  could  not  be  stopped  now,  has  it 
not  P — There  has  been  a  Local  Qovemment  Inquiry  I  believe,  and  the  loan 
has  been  approved  of.    They  have  not  actually  commenced  to  build. 

9722.  The  plans  are  drawn,  I  think  P^Yes. 

9723.  And  with  regard  to  the  other  institution  P^The  other  institution 
is  in  process  of  erection. 

9724.  (Mr.  Lyitdton.)  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  Salford  one  is 
finished  P — I  should  think  next  year  would  probably  see  it  finished. 

9725.  And  do  you  say  there  are  no  signs  of  any  pupils  coming  yet  P — 
The  town  council  have  no  school.  • 

9726.  Do  you  not  think  there  may  be  pupils  next  year  P — ^I  have  con- 
siderable doubts  about  it.  You  cannot  by  simply  building  a  school  and 
opening  its  doors  get  pupils  of  this  kind ;  you  must  have  recognised 
channels  of  supply. 

9727.  {Mr.  Hohhouse,)  I  understand  your  scheme  for  the  administrative 
counties  to  be  that  the  board  should  be  elected  throughout  the  whole 
county  for  the  purposes  of  education  P — ^Yes,  subject  to  this,  that  of  course 
in  Yorkshire  I  would  recognise  the  Bidings. 

9728.  But  they  are  administrative  counties  P — ^Yes. 

9729.  And  how  often  woold  you  have  that  board  elected  P — I  think  the 
present  period  for  school  boards  seems  to  be  the  period  which  is  pretty 
generally  adopted  for  local  authorities  now,  except  the  parish  councils ; 
that  is,  three  years. 

9730.  You  gave  as  one  of  your  reasons  for  preferring  this  system  that 
you  would  avoid  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  the  election  of  school 
boards  P — ^Yes,  for  a  little  parish. 

9731.  Why  will  there  not  be  as  much  turmoil  for  the  election  of  a  board 
for  a  whole  county  P — ^You  would  not  have  the  thing  occurring  every 
time  there  was  a  deficiency  in  a  parish  arising  through  the  closing  of  a 
voluntary  school  or  the  inability  of  the  managers  of  such  a  school  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Education  Department. 

9732.  You  mean  that  there  would  be  a  standing  committee  which  would 
be  called  upon  by  the  Education  Department  to  deal  with  matters  of  that 
fiortP — ^Yee. 

9738.  And  you  would  make  this  board  an  independent  rating  authority  P 
—Yes. 

9784.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  more  independent  rating 
authorities  P — We  should  not  have  more  independent  rating  authorities. 
We  should  distinctly  lessen  them  by  this  proposal. 

9785.  You  would  in  those  parishes  where  they  have  no  school  boards  at 
present  P— Yes. 

9786.  I  understand  that  you  would  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
school  board  by  a  common  fund  to  be  raised  over  all  the  parishes  of  the 
county  P^ Yes,  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  Secondary  Education,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  school  attendance  and  dealing  with  school  work, 
and  matters  of  that  mind. 

9787.  Then  you  would  not  rate  each  parish  for  the  common  expenditure 
of  the  schools  qua  primary  education  P — Certainly  not,  unless  that  parish 
needed  the  supply  of  a  district  board  school  for  primary  purposes. 

9788.  But  there  would  be  certain  purposes  of  the  school  board  common 
to  both  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  P — Yes,  the  parish  has  to  bear 
those  expenses  now. 

9789.  Not  where  it  has  no  school  board  P— Certainly  it  has.  It  has  to 
provide  school  attendance  machinery. 
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97i0.  Ton  prefer  the  method  of  direct  election  for  all  educational 
bodies  F  —Tea. 

9741.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  country  districts  yon  might  get  bodies 
elected  more  Tdth  regard  to  economy  than  with  regard  to  the  good  of 
education  P — I  do  not  follow  the  question. 

9742.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  country 
districts  in  the  south  of  England  ? — Not  in  the  south,  but  I  am  in  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  districts. 

9743.  Take  Lancashire.  In  the  country  districts  of  Lancashire  there 
would  be  no  danger  that  in  the  election  of  an  educational  authority  the 
ratepayers  would  consider  anything  but  tlie  interests  of  education  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  would  where  the  area  of  election  was  spread  over  such  n 
great  district  as  that  of  the  administrative  parts  of  a  county.  Anything 
of  that  sort  would  be  corrected  by  the  common  sense  of  the  industrial 
classes. 

9744.  How  many  distinct  educational  authorities  would  you  have  in 
Lancashire  ?  You  propose  to  give  a  separate  board  of  education  to  every 
coimty  borough  P — ^Yes. 

9745.  How  many  county  boroughs  are  there  in  Lancashire  P — ^I  cannot 
telL 

9746.  Eighteen  or  20,  are  there  not  P — I  was  going  to  say  about  20. 

9747.  Therefore  yon  would  have  18  or  20  distinct  authorities  P — Yes. 

9748.  Will  you  not,  to  some  extent,  increase  the  daagor  of  multiplying 
institutions  if  you  transfer  the  fimd  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
County  Council  of  Lancashire  to  other  authorities  P — ^I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  our  scheme  would  lead  to  economy  in  the  establishment  of  elected 
bodies. 

9749..  Would  there  not  be  some  advantages,  if  it  were  practicable,  to 
have  a  common  educational  authority  for  all  the  towns  as  well  as  for 
country  districts  of  Lancashire  p — It  could  not  be  done. 

9750.  You  do  not  consider  it  practicable  p — No.  It  coold  not  be  done 
for  the  great  towns. 

9751.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  but  the  smaller 
county  boroughs  p — I  think  the  county  borough  limit  is  a  very  good  one 
to  take.  Their  places  are  as  a  rule  of  sufficient  rateable  value  to  enable 
them  to  do  their  work  properly,  and  that  is  the  great  thing. 

9752.  You  mentioned  that  certain  couuty  councils  were  teaching  subjects 
like  writing  and  arithmetic  in  technical  schools  P — No.  I  did  not  say  in 
technical  schools.  I  said  with  moneys  derived  from  the  Customs  and 
Excise  Acts. 

9753.  In  what  kind  of  schools  are  those  subjects  taught  P — They  are 
taught  in  aU  sorts  of  places — co-operative  stores,  voluntary  schools,  and 
any  big  room  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  x^urpose. 

9754.  But  handwriting  is  not  a  technical  subject,  is  itP— It  perhaps 
figures  under  some  other  name.    They  teach  it  for  all  that. 

9755.  They  teach  it  indirectly  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

9756.  Are  you  aware  that  many  countv  councils  have  set  up  evening 
continuation  schools  P — ^I  am  aware  that  they  have,  but  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent. 

9757.  I  believe  the  Manchester  School  Board  receives  certain  grants  for 
carrying  on  evening  continuation  schools  P — Not  evening  continuation 
schools  under  the  Code.  The  grants  received  from  the  County  Council  of 
Manchester  by  the  school  board  have  been  recently  3,5002.  per  annum. 
The  money  is  entirely  used  for  science  and  art  classes  and  other  classes 
taking  up  technical  subjects. 

9758.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Is  any  statement  sent  in  by  the  school  board 
to  the  county  as  to  how  the  money  is  spent  P-— Yes.  We  have  not  beea 
asked  for  it,  but  we  have  supphed  them  with  the  information. 

E    87780.  X 
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9759.  {Mr.  Hohhoiue.)  You  think  that  these  snbjeots  should  be  all  taught 
in  evening  continuation  schools  under  the  Code  ? — Certainly.  There  is 
ample  provision  for  the  purpose  made  now  by  grants ;  I  should  say  very 
ample  provision. 

9760.  And  you  would  contemplate  putting  all  those  local  authorities 
under  strict  central  control  like  tne  school  boards  are  now  P— Certainly. 

9761.  Ton  do  not  think  that  that  would  lead  to  too  much  centralisation 
of  Secondary  Education  P — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  control  of  the 
Education  jDepartment  is  a  wholesome  control. 

9762.  You  do  not  think  it  is  too  stringent  P — ^I  do  not.  I  simply  refer 
now  to  the  Education  Department. 

9763.  (f^ir  Henry  Boicoe,)  Do  I  understand  that  the  statements  you  have 
made  concerning  the  superabundance  or  redundance  of  the  technical 
schools  in  Manchester  and  neighbourhood  are  your  own  opinions,  or  those 
of  the  association  P — ^Well,  they  are  my  own  opinions,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  be  shared  in  by  the  whole  of  .the  Lancashire  school 
boards. 

9764.  But  there  is  no  resolution  bearing  on  that  subject,  is  there  P — ^No. 
The  association  does  not  deal  with  local  matters. 

9765.  So  far  you  make  the  statements  on  your  behalf  P — Certainly. 

9766.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  these  other  towns  which  you  have 
mentioned  the  number  of  students  attending  the  classes  is  satisfactory, 
and  large  or  otherwise  P — Many  of  these  are  new  schools  which  have  only 
recently  commenced,  but  I  know  that  many  of  the  authorities  in  Lanca- 
shire are  now  considering  how  they  can  use  these  schools  that  they  have 
built,  or  are  about  to  buHd,  for  the  purposes  of  day  schools. 

9767.  Have  you  had  information  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  students 
attending  those  various  schools  P — Do.  you  mean  in  the  day  or  in  the 
evening. 

9768.  Both  P — Yes.    I  have  seen  the  returns. 

9769.  Are  they,  in  your  opinion,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  p — ^I  do 
not  think  they  are  satisfactory  from  my  point  of  view,  that  is,  as  providing 
what  I  understand  to  be  practical  technical  instraction. 

9770.  What  do  you  understand  as  practical  technical  instruction  P  — 
Instruction  specialised  for  pupils  who  have,  up  to  the  age  of  15  or  16, 
received  their  general  education  in  a  primary  or  secondary  school,  and 
who  propose  to  prepare  themselves  for  trades,  manufactures,  or  professions. 
I  think  that  comes  under  the  name  of  technical  instruction. 

9771.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Are  you  wedded  to  any  preference  in  favour 
of  co-optation  as  distinguished  from  representatioD  p  You  have  spoken 
very  largely  of  co-optution.  I  understand  that  you  would  have  a  school 
board,  but  it  is  misleading  to  call  it  a  school  board  from  your  point  of 
view.     You  would  have  an  educational  board  ?— Yes. 

9772.  And  the  constitution  of  this  educational  board  would  be  purely 
co-optative  P — Yes ;  so  far  as  the  members  who  are  not  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  are  concerned. 

9773.  Do  you  desire  to  see  it  co-optative  P — ^I  do. 

9774.  As  disting^uished  from  representative  p — Yes. 

9775.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  why  ? — Because,  I  think,  you  would 
bring  to  the  aid  of  the  education  board  the  experience  and  the  influence 
of  a  great  manv  people  who  would  be  ready  to  place  their  services  and 
who  might  not  themselves  care  to  go  through  an  election. 

9776.  That  is  the  great  advantage  that  you  think  will  be  desired  P — ^I 
think  that  is  the  great  advantage. 

9777.  Do  you  think  that,  in  view  of  the  county  council  haying  had  so 
much  to  do  with  this  heretofore,  there  would  not  be  any  great  difficulty 
witii  the  Legislature  in  persuading  them  to  take  a  new  departure  P — Oi 
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conise  my  object  is  to  place  before  tlie  Commission  what  I  think  would 
be  the  best  possible  aathorit  j. 

9778.  Ton  have  spoken  of  the  technical  schools  of  Manchester  and 
Salfoid,  one  of  which  is  contemplated  and  the  other  of  which  is  in  coarse 
of  erection.  Yon  have  said  that  they  wonld  certainly  overlap,  or  would  in 
some  sense  overlap,  the  work  of  Owens  College.  Do  you  think  they  wo  aid 
overlap  the  work  of  any  other  institution  in  Manchester  ? — I  think  they 
would  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  school  board,  and  there  is  very  great 
danger  that  if  th^y  estabhsh  day  schools  for  boys  under  15  they  will  cer- 
tainly interfere  with  the  grammar  school  and  the  girls*  high  schooL 

9779.  Ton  think  that,  besides  interfering  with  the  school  board,  they 
might  interfere  with  the  grammar  school  ? — Yes. 

9780.  Is  it  not  within  your  cognisance  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  persons  competent  to  judge  in  Manchester  that  such  overlapping  is 
likely  to  occur? — That  would  be  so  with  regard  to  the.  class  of  boys  who 
are  now  going  to  the  grammar  schooL 

9781.  You  are  aware  that  this  is  the  subject  of  yery  serious  consultation 
in  Manchester  with  the  view  to  try  and  modify  it  ? — Xes. 

9782.  You  know  the  town  of  Bochdale  ?— Yes. 

9783.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  in  the  town  of  Bochdale  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  students  are  resdly  art  students  P — They  are. 

9784.  They  are  not  anything  else  but  art  students  ? — ^I  have  been  in  the 
school,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  pupils  there  in  the  day  time.  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  there  were  practically  none.  And  this  tochinal  school 
adjoins  a  large  higher  grade  school  built  on  exactly  the  same  lines  and 
with  the  same  equipment. 

9785.  (Chairman,)  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  school  is  practically 
empty  in  the  day  time? — I  believe  it  is.  You  have  these  two  places 
stan<fing  side  by  side,  either  of  which  would  do  the  work  of  both. 

9786.  (Bean  of  Manclieeter.)  That  is  really  within  your  cognisance,  and 
you  know  that  they  have  been  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  in  Bochdale 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  technical  school,  which,  now  that  it  is 
founded,  is  not  really  conducting  the  work  for  which  it  was  destined  during 
the  day  time  ? — That  is  the  fact,  I  believe. 

9787.  And  that  it  relies  chiefly  for  its  measure  of  support  on  evening 
pupils.    Is  not  that  so  ? — ^That  is  so. 

9788.  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  increase  of  these  educational 
authorities  in  a  county  might  not  be  mischievous.  Do  yon  not  think  it 
might  possibly,  on  the  other  hand,  create  a  favourable  competition  and 
lielp  to  form  public  opinion? — I  do  not  admit  that  it  would  cause  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  authorities  dealing  with  education.  I  think  it 
would  be  exactly  the  reverse. 

9789.  But  supposing  it  did.  might  it  not  be  that  one  particular  large 
area  would  learn  from  the  example  of  another  large  area  ?•--  Certainly,  I 
think  so,  as  long  as  there  was  a  sufficient  rateable  value  and  a  sufficient 
popul»tion  in  the  district.  Bivalry  of  that  kind,  so  long  as  each  district 
does  its  own  work,  is  a  good  thing. 

9790.  You  lay  very  great  stress  on  this,  tlfat  an  educational  board,  for 
whatever  area  it  is  formed,  should  be  formed  for  an  area  sufficiently  large 
to  have  a  sufficient  population  to  do  its  own  work  ? — Yes.  The  want  of 
a  proper  area  is  the  mischief  of  the  rural  school  boards. 

9791.  There  is  no  fear  of  undue  and  parsimonious  economy  ? — I  have 
no  fear  whatever  in  a  sufficiently  large  area. 

9792.  {Mr,  Yoxall.)  I  understand  that  the  Association  of  School  Boards 
have  proposed  for  themselves  a  self-denying  ordinance  by  which  they  would 
remove  themselves  as  school  boards  from  the  scheme  of  local  government, 
and  establish  in  their  stead  a  new  education  body  which  shall  differ  from 
the  school  boards  in  two  particalars  ;  in  the  first  particular  because  it 
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-will  have  within  its  purview  the  whole  field  of  Primary,  Secondary,  and 
Technical  Education  ;  and  in,  the  second  particular,  that  they  will  admit  to 
tlieir  board  some  co-opted  members  who  are  experts  in  education  P — ^Yes. 

0793.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  views  of  the  Association  of  School 
Boards  coincide  largely  with  the  published  opinions  of  one  of  the  largest 
bodies  of  teachers  in  the  country? — ^Tes.  I  keep  myself  well  posted 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

9794.  Yon  have  noticed  the  similarity  of  the  two  opinions  ? — ^Yes,  but 
it  was  not  arrived  at  in  consultation. 

9795.  It  was  arrived  at  independently  ? — Yes. 

9796.  In  order  to  secure  unity  of  control,  do  you  think  the  abnegation 
of  the  school  boards  would  go  fuiiher  if  need  be,  and  would  go  so  far  as 
to  hand  over  primary  education  as  well  as  Secondary  Education  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  town  council  or  the  county  council  ? — Do  you  mean  rather 
than  have  two  authorities  P 

9797.  Yes  P — I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  for  the  Association  in  thai 
matter. 

9798.  The  Association  haA  not  considered  that  point? — No. 

9799.  Would  you  care  to  express  your  opinion  upon  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  should  care  to  express  it. 

9800.  {Mr,  Cockhum.)  In  the  matter  of  your  Board  of  Education  I 
iiiippose  one  of  the  collateral  advantages  which  would  arise  from  the  placing 
of  education  under  this  new  form  of  control  would  be  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  small  rural  school  boards  ?— That  would  be  one  of  the  greai'est 
ndvantoges  in  my  opinion. 

9801.  Is  it  not  a  very  widespread  feeling  that  veiy  small  rural  school 
boards  arc  an  objection  ? — I  think  it  is.  It  is  univei-sally  hold  I  should 
say. 

9802.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  Excise  money  produces  in  Manchester  ? 
— About  ll,50u/.  a  year. 

9803.  And  what  would  a  Id.  rate  produce  ?—  The  same  amount. 

9804.  Then  the  total  resources  of  the  county  council  ut  present  for  the 
pui-poses  of  technical  education  are,  what  ? — About  23,0007.  per  annum. 

9805.  When  their  new  technical  school  is  established  have  you  any 
idea  what  the  repayment  for  principal  and  interest  upon  the  cost  of  sites 
and  buildings  will  be,  out  of  the  total  available  sum  of  23,000/.  P — If  they^ 
borrow  it  at  3  per  cent,  it  will  cost  them  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
something  over  5i  per  cent.,  so  you  may  say  it  will  be  about  7,Q0Ql,  or 
8,000/.  a  year  they  will  have  to  pay. 

9806.  That  would  leave  them  about  15,0002.  from  the  fall  maximum  of 
tlioir  available  resources  for  maintenance  ? — Yes,  but  if  you  apply  the 
same  comporison  to  Salford  you  find  that  the  Salford  town  council  would 
be  in  a  very  much  worse  position.  They  get,  I  believe,  about  3,500/.  a 
year,  and  they  are  proposing  to  spend  65,000/.,  »o  that  the  greater  part  of 
their  Excise  money  would  go.  That  is  the  point.  Things  are  going  on 
very  well  now  when  the  money  is  being  spent  which  has  been  given  to  the 
county  districts,  but  when  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  have  to 
come  to  the  county  councils  for  ready  money  for  maintenance  it  will  be 
a  very  difierent  state  of  affairs.  In  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
passing  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889  and  this  gpnant  of  Excise 
money  tliere  was  not  very  much  done  by  county  councils. 

9807.  Will  it  in  your' opinion  become  necessary  for  Parliament  to  pro- 
vide some  further  means  of  financing  these  schools  if  they  come  to  be 
built  ? — I  should  think  that  Parliament  ought  not  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort. 

9803.  That  is  not  my  question.  If  they  spend  the  bulk  of  their  avail- 
able  money  on  buildings,  and  then  they  have  the  maintenance  to  provide 
after  that,  will  it  in  all  probability  become  necessary  to  increase  the. 
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prefient  rating  poirex  whioh  is  ddw  limited  to  Id.  in  the  £  P — ^Tes.  The 
same  thing  has  ooourred  in  connexion  with  the  free  libraries.  The  penny 
Tate  has  been  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  now  some  corporations  have 
X)ower  to  spend  more  than  a  pe^nj.  That  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
thing.     There  must  be  increased  rating  powers. 

9809.  Are  you  of  opinion  thnt  the  Manchester  School  Board  could  cover 
the  same  field  as  the  county  council  are  proposing  to  cover  in  their  new 
:field.^ — I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  I  do  not  i»ay  what  the 
county  councils  are  proposing  to  do  because  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should 
think  that  such  an  education  board  as  the  one  I  refer  to  for  Manchester 
would  be  competent  to  undertake  anyt^ung  that  ought  to  be  done  in  that 
way. 

9810.  How  long  have  they  been  carrying  on  such  a  technical  school  P — 
The  present  technical  school  is  the  old  Mechanics'  Institute.  It  became  a 
municipal  technical  school  I  think  about  three  years  ago. 

9811.  Then  yon  have  had  three  years'  experience  in  Manchester  at 
all  events.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  real  tangible  evidence  of 
the  overlapping  of  one  authority  against  another,  or  is  there  a  field  for 
all  parties  ? — ^I  think  there  is  a  field  for  the  Technical  Institution  Com- 
mittee under  the  present  conditions,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  teach  all  the  subjects  that  they  are  teaching  now.  For 
instance,  I  think  that  elementary  shorthand  is  not  a  subject  which  should 
be  taught  in  such  a  school,  nor  do  I  think  that  dressmaking  or  cookery  or 
kindred  subjects  are  subjects  which  should  be  taught. 

9812.  But  in  your  opinion  there  is  a  field  for  them,  they  ore  devoting 
themselves  to  a  class  of  education  which  neither  the  grammar  school  nor 
the  school  board  nor  any  other  association  is  providing  for  P — Yes.  Their 
spinning  and  weaving  department  and  the  school  of  electrical  engineering, 
for  instance,  deal  with  the  subjects  which  are  essentially  their  own. 

9813.  And  do  you  not  think  they  form  a  fairly  good  preparatory  school 
for  Owens  College.  You  would  not  say  that  they  overlap  Owens  College, 
would  you.^ — Not  in  those  particular  subjects,  but  they  might  in  such 
subjects  as  engineering. 

9814.  Do  I  understand  that  your  great  complaint  will  be  that  these  large 
and  costly  institutions  if  erected  will  be  only  used  in  the  evening  for  the 
most  part  ? — Or  that  the  authority,  being  anxious  to  fill  them,  of  course, 
will  commence  day  schools.  I  believe  such  day  schools  are  in  existence 
now.     I  believe  there  is  one  at  Bristol  in  the  Merchant  Venturers'  School. 

9815.  If  the  local  authority  utilise  their  buildings  to  the  fullest  extent 
day  and  evening  togethe^r,  then  to  the  extent  that  they  utilise  them  in 
the  day  time  you  think  they  will  be  an  overlapping  instrument  for  educa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

9816.  That  is  your  opinion  ?— Yes. 

1.817.  And  if  they  confine  themselves  to  a  field  which  will  not  overlap 
with  anybody  else  they  ^^all  have  very  costly  buildings  only  occupied  aiid 
used  for  tr^  or  three  hours  a  day  ? — 1  could  not  say  the  exact  time  of  the 
day,  bnt  I  mean  to  saj  the  buildings  are  far  too  large  for  the  purpose. 

9818.  You  said  you  would  have  no  connexion  between  these 
administrative  county  authorities  and  the  county  borough  authorities 
for  educational  purposes?— None,  excepting  such  mutual  oi-rangements 
as  they  might  make  among  themselves. 

9819.  Do  you  not  think  the  technical  schools  or  secondary  schools  will 
very  largely,  if  established,  have  to  be  set  up  in  county  boroughs  ? — 
Certainly,  and  that  is  Vihat  I  meant  by  instancing  these  particular  towns 
in  Lancashire  which  are  every  one  building  technical  scliools  when  T 
think  that  the  Manchester  technical  school  might  be  the  technical  school 
for  the  whole  of  South-east  Lancashire. 

9820.  The  county  area  will  scarcely  have  any  need  to  erect  a  technical 
school  of  its  own.  It  will  be  able  to  utilise  the  technical  schools  in  the 
towns  ? — ^Yes 
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9821.  Will  that  not  require  a  sympathy  and  harmony  of  feeling  between 
the  administrative  county  authorities  and  the  borough  authorities  ? — ^Yes, 
but  I  would  leave  it  entirely  to  themselves.  I  would  not  lay  it  down  ii^ 
any  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  how  they  would  have  to  work  together. 

9822.  You  do  not  apprehend  any  friction  there  p — No,  I  do  not. 

9823.  You  think  there  would  be  harmonious  working  P— Yes,  I  think 
there  would  be  harmonious  working. 

9S24.  Will  you  tell  no  how  they  would  probably  work?— I  should 
say  that  the  education  board  for  the  administrative  part  of  the 
county  would  give  facilities  for  people  from  the  rural  districts  to  attend 
secondary  schools  and  technical  schools  in  towns  where  they  might  he 
established,  paying  the  fees  of  pupils  or  railway  fares  of  pupils,  or 
establishing  bursaries,  and  in  that  way  facilitating  an  interchange. 

9825.  Have  you  any  examples  of  that  kind  you  can  point  to  in 
Lancashire  P— I  believe  that  some  of  the  district  authorities  have  sent 
pupils  to  the  Manchester  Technical  School. 

9826.  Do  they  give  them  any  maintenance  scholarships  or  do  they  only- 
pay  train  fares  and  fees  P — I  think  in  some  cases  they  give  small  main- 
tenance scholarships. 

9827.  But  you  have  no  full  particulars  p — No. 

9828.  You  have  spoken  about  the  election  of  the  authority.  I  suppose 
you  would  not  propose  that  the  members  of  your  local  authority  should 
retire  all  in  a  body,  as  they  do  at  present  P — No  I  suppose  not.  I  should 
have  the  same  arrangement  that  they  have  in  the  town  council. 

9829.  Then  both  you  and  your  Association  are  thoroughly  at  one  on  that 
point ;  that  the  present  method  of  the  whole  of  the  members  retiring  in  a 
body  is  objectionable,  and  should  be  remedied  p — ^Yes. 

9830.  Then  as  to  the  election :  you,  personally,  I  understand,  do  not 
object  to  the  cumulative  mode  of  voting  p — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

9831.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  your  Association  has  resolved  upon  this  point, 
and  has  decided  to  memorialise  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  present 
cumulative  system  of  voting  P — To  memorialise  the  Education  Department^ 
I  think. 

9852.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  I  understand  that  your  Association  has  two 
principles  in  view  in  the  constitution  of  this  local  authority ;  first  that 
Secondary  Education  should  be  managed  by  a  body  directly  elected  for 
the  purpose ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  a  sipgle 
body  should  be  formed  for  all  educational  purposes  p — That  is  so. 

9833.  May  I  ask  to  which  of  these  two  principles  do  your  Association 
and  you  attach  most  importance,  supposing  it  were  not  possible  to  carry 
both ;  would  it  be  the  single  body,  or  the  direct  election  P — I  shoidd  say 
the  single  body. 

9834.  You  think  that  would  be  the  more  important  of  the  two  p — ^Yos. 

9835.  And,  therefore,  some  approximation  to  your  views  would  bo 
obtained  by  the  formation  of  a  composite  body,  upon  which  there  were 
direct  representatives  p— So  long  as  the  body  had  the  entire  control  of  all 
these  different  departments  of  education,  including  the  primary  schools. 

9836.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  Do  you  see  any  method  by  which  there  could  be  a 
composite  body  having  a  control  over  both  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  that  composite  body  required  the 
pre- existence  of  a  school  board  in  the  first  instance  ? — Certainly  not ;  the 
school  board  must  go. 

9837.  And,  therefore,  the  single  body  to  which  Mrs.  Bryant  referred 
could  not  be  a  composite  body  p — No. 

9838.  (Mr.  Coclihum,)  You  said  that  if  you  had  one  Board  of  Education 
for  the  whole  of  the  administrative  county,  you  would  have  it  for  Primary^ 
Technical,  and  Secondary  Education  p — Yos. 
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9899.  All  edncftiian  P — AH  edneation,  exolnsiTe  of  tiniyenity  edacaiion, 

9B40.  There  exiBts  in  all  adrainifllaratiTe  ooontiee  an  immenBe  number  of 
Tolimtaiy  schools  P — Do  yon  mean  public  elementary  schools. 

9841.  Tea  ?— Tea. 

9842.  How  are  they  to  be  included  within  the  control  of  your  new 
univeTsal  Boards  of  Education? — They  would  be  simply  in  the  same 
position  as  they  are  now ;  as  long  as  they  exist  as  voluntary  schools  they 
would  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  district  boards,  or  by  the  boards  for  the 
administrative  parts  of  counties. 

9843.  Supposing  there  are  scholarships  to  be  made  tenable  at  necondflry 
schools,  because  secondary  schools  will  have  to  be  places  of  education  for 
all  classes  of  children,  there  would  have  to  be  very  close  relations,  would 
there  not  between  the  existing  managers  of  the  voluntary  schools,  and 
this  Board  of  Education  which  is  to  take  the  control  of  Secondary  Educii- 
tion,  the  whole  of  which  would  be  new  P — I  see  no  difficulty  in  throiiving 
open  such  scholarships  to  the  whole  of  the  pupils,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
of  whether  they  attended  voluntary  schools,  or  board  achoola  We  do 
that  in  Manchester  at  the  present  time.  The  whole  of  our  board  schcN^ 
scholarships  are  thrown  ox>en  to  every  boy  or  girl  attending  a  public 
elementary  school  in  Manchester. 

9844.  Then  your  proposed  scheme  would  be  really  giving  England 
universal  school  boards  in  another  form  ? — Universal  school  boards ;  but 
not  universal  school  board  education. 

9845.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Universal  school  boards,  but  excluding 
from  their  control  voluntary  schools.  Is  that  it  P — ^Yes ;  I  think,  if  we  aro 
to  wait  until  that  matter  is  settled,  we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  a  long 
time. 

9846.  You  mean  the  taking  over  into  State  control,  or  the  control  of 
bodies  appointed  by  the  State,  the  voluntary  schools  p — Yes ;  I  think  that 
many  of  these  voluntary  schools  are  better  as  they  are  in  rural  districts. 

9847.  I  suppose  that  what  you  mean  is  that  in  the  counties,  as  goes  on 
now  in  the  boroughs  where  there  are  school  boards,  voluntary  schools 
would  be  left  outside  ? — ^Yes. 

9848.  And  any  taking  forward  of  the  advanced  children  into  the 
secondary  schools  should  be  done  by  scholarships  P — Open  to  every  boy 
or  girl  attending  a  primary  school. 

9849.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Your  system  would  not  at  all  unfavourably 
affect  the  voluntary  schools,  would  it  P — No ;  I  think  it  would  be  to  their 
great  benefit. 

9850.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  from  you  an  answer  to  this  question. 
You  spoke  of  this  educational  board  as  having  all  Secondary  Education 
under  its  purview,  but  you  would  exclude  probably  schools  such  as  Rugby 
and  other  like  schools  P^Yes  ;  and  I  would  exclude  interference  with  the 
management  of  any  existing  secondary  school  which  did  not  apply  for  rate 
aid. 

9851.  (Mr.  Jehh.)  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  central  authority,       Cwstral 
your  view  is  that  there  should  be  one  central  authority  presided  over  by     Authowtt. 
a  Cabinet  Minister  of  Education  P — ^That  is  so. 

9852.  And  that  to  this  central  authority  should  be  transferred  the  power 
with  regard  to  education  now  possessed  by  six  different  bodies  P-  Yes. 

9858.  The  Education  Department,  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Home  Office,  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Charity  Commissioners  P — Yes. 

9854.  Would  vou  give  the  Commission  your  general  view  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  power  which  this  central  authority  should  exercise,  and  as  to  the 
relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  it  and  the  local  authority  P — I 
could  best  illustrate  it  by  the  position  of  the  Education  Department ;  now 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  and  management  of  primary  schools  by 
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school  boards,  as  I  said  in  answer  to  one  of  the  Commissioners,  I  think 
that  the  control  of  the  Education  Department  generally  is  a  Trholesome 
control. 

9855.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  this  central  autho- 
rity should  control  the  local  authoiity  ? — Of  course  the  control  largely,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  school  boards  at  the 
present  time,  would  be  to  protect  existing  schools  doing  work  of  their  own 
from  the  provision  of  unnecessary  schools  to  be  provided  by  the  district 
Board  of  Education,  and  I  think  my»elf  that  all  money  spent  on  the 
erection  of  schools  should  be  approved  by  the  central  authority  before 
the  district  authority  proceeds  to  the  erection  of  any  schools. 

9856.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  relation  which  the  Cabinet 
Minister  of  Education  ought  to  hold  in  regard  to  the  central  authority  over 
which  he  presides  ?  Ought  he  to  have  a  separate  initiative,  or  ought  ho  to 
be  merely  the  chairman  of  a  great  central  educational  council  F— I  do  not 
think  he  ought  to  have  any  power  of  initiative  excepting  such  power  as  was 
confirmed  after  being  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
now.  One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  I 
think,  now  is  that  they  are  constantly  altering  their  rules  by  the  issue  of 
circulars,  and  that  they  have  not,  like  the  Education  Department,  a  code 
which  is  annually  laid  before  Parliament.  The  laying  of  that  code  before 
Parliament,  and  the  month  which  has  to  elapse  before  ic  becomes  law, 
gives  an  opportunity  to  school  boards  and  others  of  knowing  what  is  going 
to  be  done  and  of  laying  their  views  before  Parliament  and  the  Department, 
but  we  have  no  such  opportunity  with  regard  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

9857.  Are  there  any  other  remarks  that  you  wish  to  make  at  this  point 
upon  the  subject  generally  of  this  central  authority  ? — I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  present  arrangement  by  which  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  which  you  have  enumerated  deal  with  education  is  not. an 
eflfective  or  stimulative  system  of  control.  That  is  the  case  with  five  of  them. 
The  advantage  of  one  central  authority  cannot  better  be  illustrated  than 
by  the  divergent  action  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  Different  sets  of  inspectors  are  sent  into  our  schools. 
Whilst  the  Education  Department  have  practically  abolished  p&yment  by 
results,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have  really  accentuated  its  evils 
by  administering  public  funds  (excepting  the  capitation  grants  to  organised 
science  schools,  the  payment  oi  which,  however,  is  clogged  with  irritating 
conditions)  on  the  results  of  examinations  conducted  on  a  system  admir- 
ably adapted  for  statistical  purposes,  but  not  to  the  practical  needs 
of  students.  Committees  are  liable  to  fines  for  sending  ill-equipped  pupils 
up  for  examination,  and  thus  any  real  clue  to  the  value  of  instruction  in 
any  class  is  lost  by  the  encouragement  given  to  the  weeding-out  of  doubt- 
ful candidates  prior  to  the  May  examinations  of  the  pupils.  Similar 
illustrations  can  be  given  of  the  dealings  of  school  boards  with  the  various 
Government  departments,  particularly  with  the  Home  Office,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners.  Those 
are  the  main  points  that  I  desire  to  bring  out. 

9858.  [Lady  Frederwh  Cavendish.)  When  you  said  yoa  thought  so 
highly  of  the  Education  Department  of  course  you  meant  m  its  dealings 
with  primary  schools  p — ^Yes. 

9859.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  equally  good  for  Secondary  Education  P 
— I  think  so.  I  think  the  inspectors  of  the  Education  Department  are  a 
very  fine  body  of  men,  and  certainly  competent  to  deal  with  any  question 
of  Secondary  Education, 

9860.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  You  mentioned  the  great  advantages  of  laying  the 
Code  before  Parliament.  Do  you  contemplate  that  anything  of  that  9ort 
would  be  done  with  regard  to  the  Secondary  Schools  ? — No. 

9861.  {Mr.  CocJihurn.)  I  suppose  the  Education  Department  has  now 
somQ  control  over  Secondary  Education  through  the  endowed  schools,  the 
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Chftrit J  Commission  schemes  for  which  it  approves.    Is  that  so  ? — I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  that  control  exists. 

9862.  Yon  are  the  first  witness  who  has  dealt  with  these  six  Govemment 
Departments  which  you  wish  to  be  fused  into  one.  Will  yon  tell  us 
why  you  include  the  Local  Oovemment  Board.  Thev  have  no  connexion 
with  any  kind  of  education,  except  workhouse  schools,  have  they  ? — ^They 
have  a  very  important  control  over  the  accounts  of  school  boards. 

9863.  You  mean  for  auditing  purposes  ? — Yes,  and  they  very  rigorously 
examine  our  expenditure  on  the  erection  of  schools.  I  should  say  that  the 
liocal  Ck>vemment  Board  cannot  have  any  practical  aoquamtanoe  with 
the  necessities  of  public  elementary  schools. 

9864.  Surely  the  Local  Govemment  Board  do  not  control  your  expen- 
diture P — Yes,  in  the  erection  of  schools.  I  have  to  make  an  affidavit  for 
every  school  and  they  ask  for  elaborate  statistics.  They  will  aUow  a  small 
sum  of  money  in  some  cases,  and  will  refuse  to  allow  a  larger  sum  in 
others,  where  perhaps  it  would  be  more  useful. 

9865.  That  of  course  arises  where  there  is  any  surcharge  ? — No.  In  the 
case  of  every  loan  obtained  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
for  the  erection  of  a  school,  as  soon  as  we  have  received  the  money,  we 
receive  an  intimation  from  the  Local  €k)vemment  Board  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  provide  them  with  full  particulars  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
loan. 

9866.  But  that  never  occurs  except  you  go  to  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  for  the  money.  That  does  not  occur  if  you  borrow  the 
money  in  the  open  market  ? — If  you  borrow  the  money  in  the  open  market 
it  is  not  the  case. 

'9867.  Then  the  Local  (Government  Board  has  no  control  over  the 
expenditure  ? — No,  but  we  borrow  all  our  money  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners. 

9868.  Would  yon  tell  us  what  connexion  the  Home  Office  has  with  you  P 
— They  send  down  the  inspectors  to  examine  our  industrial  schools. 

9869.  And  do  you  think  that  they  should  be  removed  from  their 
province  ? — I  do.  I  do  not  like  myself  any  survival  of  the  idea  that  the 
school  board  is  a  prison  authority,  or  that  these  school^  aie  prisons  tot 
these  little  childTen. 

9870.  Then  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  find  you  money; 
they  have  no  connexion  with  yon  except  that,  but  you  would  have  their 
function  removed  also  would  you?— They  charge  us  large  fees  for  their 
solicitor  and  various  other  things  which  I  think  are  open  to  comment. 

9871.  You  would  have  this  great  central  authority,  which  would  roll  up 
in  its  arms  so  much  work,  managed  under  a  Minister  of  State  ? — Yes,  by  a 
Cabinet  Minister  of  Education. 

9872.  Is  he  bo  act  on  his  own  personal  responsibility,  accountable  to 
Parliament,  or  is  he  to  have  a  council  working  with  him  ? — I  would  be 
well  content  that  he  should  be  directly  responsible  to  Parliament. 

9873.  That  he  should  simply  be  assisted  by  permanent  officiaLs  ? — Yes. 

9874.  Such  as  the  permanent  officials  who  now  preside  over  the  various 
departments  at  South  Kensington,  Whitehall,  and  so  on  P — ^Yes. 

9875.  And  that  he  should  in  his  own  person,  being  accountable  to  Par- 
liament, take  the  whole  management  of  this  workp — Yes. 

9876.  In  so  far  as  it  might  be  impossible  to  secure  such  a  large  measure  of 
legislation  as  that,  would  it  in  the  meantime,  in  your  judgment,  be  very 
desirable  that  South  Kensington,  Whitehall,  and  the  education  side  of 
the  Charity  Commission  should  be  fused  into  one  department? — ^Yery 
desirable,  particularly  with  regard  to  South  Kensington. 

9877.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  The  Home  Office  also  has  some  share  in  the  control 
of  public  elementa]7  education  in  relation  to  school  attendance  ? — Yes, 
they  have  in  fixing  the  standard  for  factory  employment. 
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9878.  And  yon  prefer  that  tliat  shonld  oome  into  the  hands  of  the 
Education  Department  P — Tea. 

9879.  Wonld  you  object  to  the  establishment  of  an  educational  council 
in  connexion  with  the  new  Ministry  of  Education  ;  a  ooimcil  which  would 
be  advisory,  such  as  the  Indian  Ck)uncil  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  it. 

9880.  And  on  that  council  you  would  recognise,  I  dai'esay,  the  advisa- 
bility of  appointing  experts  in  education,  ex-teachers,  ex-members  and 
ex-offloers  of  district  education  boards,  who  in  their  retirement  might  give 
to  the  public  service  the  value  of  their  experience  ? — ^I  think  there  wonld 
be  a  vezy  great  advantage  in  such  an  advisory  board. 

9881.  (Mr.  Fenwich.)  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  likely  to  arise  with 
such  a  constitution  as  that  where  the  views  of  a  Minister  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  the  Education  Department  conflicted  with  the  views  of  his 
Council.  He  is  the  Minister  responsible  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
poMcj  of  the  Education  Department.  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  may  at 
times  be  in  sharp  conflict  of  opinion  with  his  colleagues  in  the  cotmcil  P — ^I 
do  not  see  any  great  danger  in  that  myself.  Thcie  would  be  men  who 
would  not  be  appointed  for  political  reasons,  of  course.  They  would  be 
appointed  because  of  their  ability  to  advise,  just  as  I  suppose  men  are 
appointed  to  the  India  Council,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty. 

9882.  The  Minister  himself  would  be  appointed  for  political  reasons  P — 
Of  course  in  such  a  case  as  that,  I  presume,  they  would  have  to  bow  to  the 
Minister. 

9888.  Then  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  have  such  a  council  P — ^There 
would  be  this  very  great  advantage  :  we  flnd  (government  departments 
repeatedly  doing  things  which  we  £iow  they  consider  are  the  right  things 
to  do,  simply  from  the  want  of  better  information.  If  they  had  that 
better  information  they  would  probably  not  make  the  mistakes  that  they 
now  make.  We  find  repeatedly  that  the  Education  Department  in  recent 
years  has  been  most  willing  to  listen  to  representations,  not  only  from 
school  boards,  but  from  evervone  who  is  engaged  in  primary  education, 
and  very  great  good  has  resulted.  I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  than 
the  Evening  School  Code,  which,  I  think,  was  the  outcome  of  the  Depart- 
ment  list^ung^  of  course  unofficially,  to  the  representations  of  such 
people ;  they  form  no  part  of  the  council,  but  still  that  was  the  outcome  of 
representations  made  to  the  Department. 

9884.  But  you  are  aware  that  even  the  Code  to  which  you  have  just  now 
referred  has  been  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  both  in  the  country  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons  P — ^Well,  I  was  not  aware  that  the  criticism  had 
been  very  severe. 

9885.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been  criticism  ?— I  have  heard 
of  oome  small  amount  of  criticism,  but,  I  think,  the  general  opinion  is 
that  it  is  an  admirable  Code.  The  criticism  you  refer  to  was  not,  I  think, 
with  regard  to  the  lines  on  which  the  Code  has  worked  so  much  as 
matters  of  detail  in  the  schedule. 

9886.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  Do  you  think  this  list  of  departments  that  are 
to  have  their  powers  affecting  education  transferred  to  the  central  authority 
aooording  to  your  scheme  is  an  exhaustive  list ;  there  are  other  depart- 
ments which  deal  with  education,  for  instance,  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty  P — I  understood  the  War  Office  had  given  up  dealing  with 
education.  I  saw  somethiug  in  the  newspaper  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
going  to  give  up  the  army  schools. 

9887.  The  Admiralty  do  not  propose  to  give  up  their  dockyard  schools  P 
— I  have  no  experience  of  that  in  Manchester. 

9888.  Would  you  put  such  schools  under  the  Minister  of  Education  P — 
I  would  put  all  schools  for  children  under  the  Minister  of  Education. 

9889.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  CivH  Service  Commissioners' 
workP  There  is  great  complaint  that  the  examinations  for  the  junior 
clerks,  for  instance,  do  not  fit  on  to  the  general  system  of  education.     Do 
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yon  think  that  would  be  obvittted  if  the  whole  was  controlled  by  one 
authority? — I  Bhonld  not  place  the  examinations  for  the  Oiyil  Service 
under  the  control  of  the  Department. 

9890.  And  with  regard  to  this  fine  body  of  men  to  whom  yon  referred  aa 
inspecting  and  examining  schools,  yon  have  heard  probably  that  there  have 
been  complaints  of  men  having  been  appointed  fresh  from  the  nniversitieB 
as  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  P — I  did  not  say  anything  abont 
examining  secondary  schools.  I  said  the  inspectors  would  be  competent 
to  deal  with  matters  affecting  Secondary  Education. 

9891.  Yon  were  referring  to  the  inspectors  ?— I  was  spealdne  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Department  who  generally  administer  andexercise 
all  (he  control  that  is  exercised  by  the  Department  over  school  boards. 

9892.  Do  yon  think  that  they  are  better  capable  of  doing  that  for 
Secondary  Education  than  for  primary? — I  should  have  complete  con- 
fidence in  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Sdiools. 

9898.  (Mr.  LyUeltaii.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  wish  all  these 
different  bodies  to  be  equally  represented  in  the  new  Department? — 
Certainly  not. 

9894  Would  you  have  any  representation  of  them  ? — ^I  think  not. 

9895.  You  would  simply  say  that  their  power  should  be  transferred  ? — 
The  power  should  be  transferred  to  a  Minister  of  Education. 

9896.  Is  the  Minister's  Council  to  have  any  representatives  of  teachers 
at  all  on  it  ? — In  answer  to  Mr.  YoxaU,  I  said  I  could  see  no  objection  to 
such  a  council  with  representatives  of  teachers.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage. 

9897.  I  thought  you  meant  that  would  be  the  advisory  council  ? — That  is 
what  I  mean. 

9898.  But  in  the  Department  would  there  be  any  representatives  of 
teachers  who  would  be  the  individuals  who  would  compose  the  Depart- 
ment ? — The  permanent  officials. 

9899.  And  they  would  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  ?— -Certainly. 

9900.  They  would  not  be  appointed  from  teachers  ? — I  presume  there  are 
some  of  the  permanent  officials  who  have  been  teachers. 

9901.  But  not  necessarily  so  P—Not  necessarily  so. 

9902.  I  think  you  expressed  a  fayourable  opinion  of  the  work  of  the 
Education  Department  in  primary  education  ? — ^Yes. 

9903.  Does  that  extend  to  all  their  action  from  the  very  beginning  ?— 
No,  I  said  of  reoeat  years.  Of  course,  now  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  way 
the  Department  has  been  worked  politically.  I  am  speaking  of  its  con- 
nexion with  existing  schools.  There  certainly  has  of  late  years,  particularly 
during  the  time  of  the  present  secretary,  been  a  much  better  state  of 
relationship  between  the  Department  and  people  generally  connected  with 
the  working  of  the  day  and  evening  schools. 

9904.  But  yon  do  not  think  the  system  is  one  that  would  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  too  much  centralisation  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  bo,  at  any  rate, 
not  so  far  as  the  relationship  of  the  Department  to  existing  bchools  is 
concerned. 

9905.  But  in  your  new  scheme  for  Secondary  Education  the  power  of 
the  central  department  would  be  very  much  broken  by  the  local  autho- 
rities ? — Certamly. 

9906.  And  you  think  that  would  be  a  wise  precaution  in  the  future  ? — 
Certainly.  I  remember  the  time  when  the  Education  Department  met 
school  boards  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  way  it  deals  with  them 
now.  There  is  a  greater  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Department  now 
to  listen  to  the  people  in  the  locality  than  there  was  15  or  20  years  ago. 

9907.  {Bean  of  Manchester.)  I  do  not  think  you  have  quite  definitely 
declared  how  you  would  constitute  the  authority  which  is  to  be  presided 
over,  as  yon  carefully  said,  by  the  Cabinet  Minister  of  Education.   Yon  have 
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given   UB   the   rough   coDstitntion,  but  you  have  not  gone  into  detail  ? 
—No. 

9908.  And  you  do  not  wish  to  go  into  detail? — No.  I  think  tbe 
Minifeter,  whatever  council  he  might  have  to  assist  him,  should  be  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament. 

9909.  But  you  would  not  have  him  to  select  the  persons  whom  he  would 
have  associated  with  him.  We  have  not  yet  got  from  you  a  body  con- 
stituted under  this  Cabinet  Minister  of  Education.  Perhaps  you  are 
not  prepared  to  go  into  details  with  regard  to  that? — No,  I  am  not 
prepared. 

9910.  You  spoke  of  the  officials  of  the  Department  as  being  consultees, 
if  you  will,  of  this  Minister,  but  in  point  of  fact  you  have  not  formulated 
any  constitution  of  the  body  ? — No. 

9911.  You  think  that  the  local  education  authority  would  from  the  very 
first  under  present  circumstances  have  such  weight  that  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  over-weighing  the  opinion  of 
it  P — There  is  no  fear  at  all  so  long  as  we  have  Parliament  behind  the 
Minister. 

NBCwaiir  9912.  {Mr.     Jebh,)    Would  you  give    us    your  views    as  to  the  pro- 

BBTABUsmmrx  "^^"^^^^  ^^  higher  grade  schools,  and  an  to  the  special  advantages  of  such 

Gf  HiOEEB  schools  ? — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  one  or  more  higher  grade  schools 
GnADB  (I  will  call  them  by  this  name,  not  because  it  is  the  happiest  name,  but 
iSSSowf ^  because  it  is  the  name  by  which  they  are  best  known)  should  be  provided 
in  all  districts  having  adequate  population.  I  look  upon  these  schools  as 
an  absolute  necessity  in  any  efficient  system  of  Secondary  Education. 
Properly  organised  they  would  become  the  crown  of  the  elementary 
system,  and  the  connecting  link  by  which  the  primary  schools  may  be 
joined  with  secondary  schools  of  the  second  grade.  There  have  been 
higher  grade  schools  in  Manchester  since  the  year  1877.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  six  such  schools,  affording  accommodation  for  7,10^-  children, 
and  the  school  board  have  spent  in  the  provision  of  these  schools  the  sum 
of  nearly  120,000^  I  believe  that  for  boys  and  girls  whose  education  will 
cease  at  the  age  of  16  the  Secondary  Education  which  may  be  impai'ted 
by  these  schools  is  of  the  kind  best  suited  to  their  wants.  Properly 
organised,  these  schools  would  be  the  direct  feeders  of  the  technical 
schools  and  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  second  and  third  grades.  The 
present  prominence  which  is  given  to  science  teaching,  and  the  absolute 
neglect  of  many  branches  of  general  education,  seriously  interfere  with 
the  practical  value  of  the  higher  grade  schools.  For  instance,  we  find 
that  a  boy  leaving  one  of  our  higher  grade  schools  will,  in  the  subjects  in 
which  he  has  been  taught,  be  on  a  level  with  any  boy  in  such  schools  as 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  but  in  Latin  or  Greek  he  will  be  nowhere. 
I  would  so  organise  the  higher  grade  schools  that  this  defect  might  be 
obviated;  but  this  organisation  means  freedom  from  the  present  rules 
affecting  organised  science  schools,  which  are  idmost*  invariably  associated 
with  schools  of  this  type.  From  a  return  prepared  by  the  Association  of 
School  Boards  for  this  Commission,  I  find  that  the  total  accommodation 

Provided  by  the  higher  grade  schools  in  England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of 
[onmouthshire)  is  40,898;  and  another  return,  also  prepared  for  this 
Commission,  shows  that  there  are  in  these  higher  grade  schools  6,629 
children  in  classes  beyond  the  standards.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
also  that  a  great  deal  of  Secondary  Education  is  done  within  the  standards. 
There  are  many  advantages  obtained  by  tbe  establishment  of  schools  of 
this  class.  They  carry  on  in  the  most  natural  wav  the  education  of  the 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools.  They  ajQford  opportunities  for  the 
advancement  of  the  most  talented  and  intelligent  of  the  elementary  school 
teachers,  whilst  they  also  provide  an  admirable  training  ground  for 
young  people  desirous  of  becoming  teachers,  and  provide  that  systematic 
and  general  education  best  suited  for  boys  and  girls  who  before  they  are 
16  years  of  age  will  be  required  by  the  necessities  of  life  to  proceed 
to  general  employment.  I  would  give  considerable  freedom  to  a 
district  as  to  organisation  of  these  schools.     I  think  it  desirable  that 
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they  should  not  bo  restricted  to  children  who  have  passed  the  standards, 
or  even  to  the  two  highest  standards.  It  is  well,  too,  that  there  should  be 
a  preparatory  department  attached  to  a  higher  grade  school.  It  gives  a 
backbone  to  the  school,  which  is  otherwise  wanting  where  the  whole  of  the 
children  are  transferred  from  elementary  schools.  I  have  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  a  diagram  (see  Appendix  No.  3)  whioli  illustrates  what  I 
mean  with  regard  first  of  all  to  the  relationship  of  the  primary  schools,  and 
next  the  higher  grade  school  i  reierring  to  it  as  a  secondary  school  of  the  third 
grade  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Ck>mmis8ion),  and  then  the  secondary  schools. 
By  the  arrangement  set  forth  in  this  diagram  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
second  grade,  which  deal  largely  with  classical  education,  and  are  the 
immediate  avenues  to  the  universities,  wonld  each  have  as  a  base  a 
preparatory  Fchool  for  those  who,  owing  to  class  distinctions  of  various 
kind.^,  will  never  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  public  elementary 
schools.  In  the  prei  artory  department  of  the  higher  grade  school 
languages  and  hterature  might  be  taught^t  suitable  ages,  in  order  to 
facSitate  the  passing  of  pupils  into  the  secondary  schools  of  the  second 
grade,  and  from  the  higher  grade  school  might  also  pass  thoFe  who  desire 
a  technical  education  in  the  institutions  provided  for  the  purpose.  These 
technical  schools  have  not  been  set  forth  in  the  diagram  because  tliey  are 
special  places  of  tuition,  just  as  are  schools  of  music  and  schools  for  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts— all  necessary  in  their  way  for  those  whose  needs 
they  are  designed  to  supply  with  technical  instruction,  but  not  an  essential 
X>art  of  the  supply  of  general  education  for  the  bulk  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  gone  through  the  elements  of  instruction  in  a  public  elementary 
school,  in  the  preparatory  department  of  a  higher  grade  bcbool,  or  in  the 
lower  division  of  a  secondary  school  of  the  gi'ammar  school  type.  The 
efiect  of  science  and  art  grants  upon  higher  grade  schools  is  not  satis- 
factory, as  they  exert  too  great  an  influence  upon  the  course  of  instruction 
given  in  the  school^  and  much  of  the  science  teaching  which  can  only  be 
fragmentary  and  of  little  practical  value  to  the  children  in  after-life.  The 
15  hours  per  week  which  have  now  to  be  devoted  to  the  woik  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  organised  science  schools  reiuler  the  teaching  of 
literary  subjects  an  impossibility.  I  see  that  by  a  recent  time  table  issued 
by  the  Department  they  have  reduced  this  15  hours  per  week  to  18  for 
next  .^ear.  1  think  that  higher  grade  schools  should  be  independent  of 
money  earned  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  This  would  lead 
to  a  much  more  generous  provision  of  subjects,  and  the  taking  up  of  many 
most  essential  to  the  welfare  of  pupils,  biit  which  do  not  come  within  the 
directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  In  manufacturing  and 
trading  districts  it  is  of  great  importance  that  children  should  be  taught 
such  subjects  as  modem  languages,  also  that  they  should  be  instructed 
in  the  rc»utino  of  a  merchant's  office,  ard  that  they  should  receive 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  &c.  Those  are  the 
main  points  I  wish  to  bring  out. 

9913.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Ton  consider,  I  suppose,  that  the  great 
factor  in  such  a  system  as  you  have  been  alluding  to  is  what  is  the  intention 
of  the  j^arent  or  the  child  as  regards  its  future  career  P — That  is  so. 

9914.  And  that  determines  all  this  scheme  of  yours ;  it  is  on  such  a 
principle  as  that  that  you  have  managed  your  plan  ? — Yes. 

9915.  I  would  ask  yon  for  a  little  more  strict  definition  as  to  what  you 
mean  by  higher  grade  schools.  Of  course  we  know,  as  you  have  said,  that 
the  term  is  to  some  extent  misleading.  You  have  said  that  there  are  six 
higher  grade  schools  in  Manchester,  bat  those  six  higher  grade  schools  are 
not  all  higher  grade  schools  of  the  same  character,  are  they  p — No,  they 
are  not. 

9916.  The  distinction  being  what  P— The  distinction  being  that  at  our 
centi  al  school,  owin>{  to  the  pressure  upon  the  school,  we  have  had  from 
time  to  time  to  relieve  the  pressure  by  pushing  out  the  lower  standards 
until  it  has  arrived  at  this,  that  we  have  only  Standards  Y.  and  upwards 
in  the  central  school. 
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9937.  With  regard  to  the  sourceB  of  income  of  the  higher  grade  schools, 
you  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  present  income  is  not  satisfactory. 
Have  you  thought  out  in  what  way  you  would  replace  it  ? — Of  course  the 
bulk  of  the  grant  income  at  the  present  time  is  derived  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  In  the  Organised  Science  Department  it  is  entirely  so. 
I  should  like  to  see  that  money  given,  not  on  the  results  of  examination,  but 
on  instruction,  and  I  would  also  like  to  see  school  boards  have  greater 
authority  as  tc  the  mode  of  charging  fees  in  these  schools. 

9938.  You  think  you  could  raise  more  money  by  fees  without  difficulty  ? 
— I  do  not  think  myself  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  charge  fees  in  these  schools. 

9989.  And  as  regards  the  mode  in  which  public  money  should  be  given  P 
— I  would  give  that  from  the  central  government  authority,  and  would 
let  it  be  administered  practically  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Government 
grant  for  the  standard  work  is  administered,  but  it  should  not  dopend  on 
the  May  examinations. 

9940.  That  would  be  chiefly  on  attendance  and  partly  on  general  merit  P 
—Yes. 

9941.  When  you  say  you  wish  to  have  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  extended  to  literary  tiubjects,  you  do  not  mean  that  they 
should  add  to  the  present  Directory  literary  subjects,  and  give  grants  on 
the  result  of  examinations  ? — No,  I  do  not  like  the  system  of  payment 
by  examination  in  particular  subjects. 

9942.  Have  you  complaints  that  it  hampers  the  teachers  P — There  is  no 
doubt  it  does.  It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools. 
I  have  been  at  meetings  of  the  masters  of  higher  grade  and  organised 
science  schools  all  over  the  country,  and  they  all  say  that  it  is  a  bad 
system  of  administering  public  money,  and  I  share  the  opinion. 

99  i3.  They  say  definitely  that  they  find  from  their  experience  that  they 
are  hampered  in  their  work  P — Yes.  If  they  are  compulsorily  required  to 
devote  15  hours  every  week  to  a  paiticular  branch  of  education,  they  must 
be  hampered. 

9944.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  organised  science  schools  suffer  less  p — 
They  suffer  less  to  this  extent ;  that  there  is  a  capitation  grant  partly 
payable  on  attendance,  but  necessitating  examination  as  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  it  is  paid. 

9945.  As  regards  the  difficulties  of  the  transfer  of  children  from  the 
higher  grade  schools  to  secondary  schools,  you  spoke  of  internal  diffi- 
erdtic:*.  Did  you  refer  to  what  you  considered  to  be  the  inappropriate 
conditions  of  scholarships  as  at  piesent  offered  in  Manchester? — No,  I 
referred  to  the  want  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  headmaster  of  the 
school  that  he  could  not  adapt  the  courses  of  instruction.  That  is  what 
I  meant,  and  also  having  to  earn  this  grant  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  he  is  handicapped. 

9946.  You  referred  to  the  internal  difficulties  (I  think  I  am  using  yoiu* 
own  expression)  which  at  present  impair  continuity  of  education  as  b^ween 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  when  you  were  8X>eaking  of  the  advantages 
of  having  one  authority  for  the  whole  of  education  P — I  meant  to  say 
that  if  the  secondary  schools,  the  primary  schools,  and  the  higher  grade 
schools  were  all  under  one  authority,  that  authority  conld  adjust  matters 
in  a  way  which  it  is  not  possible  to  adjust  them  in  now. 

9947.  Gould  not  it  be  done  by  mutual  negotiation  P — Not  as  well  as  by 

one  common  employer.  / 

9948.  Has  the  mutual  negotiation  plan  been  tried  at  Manchester  ? —  / 
Yes,  there  is  a  committee  now.                                                                                   I 

9949.  But  that  committee  has  not  had  time  to  produce  an  appreciable 
result  ? — No ;  they  are  only  collecting  evidence. 

9950.  The  matters  you  call  attention  to  in  your  evidence  are  previous  to 
the  work  of  that  committee,  are  they  not  P — ^Yes. 
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9951.  The  difficulties  which  at  present  yon  wish  to  get  over  are  chiefly 
the  inappropriate  conditions  attached  to  the  scholarships,  are  they  not  ? — 
No,  they  are  diflicalties  experienced  by  the  teachers  of  the  higher  grade 
schools  through  the  regulations  that  they  have  to  comply  with  in  order  to 
obtain  Government  grants. 

9952.  Wonid  those  be  remedied  by  having  one  educational  authority 
for  Manchester? — They  would  be  remedied  by  having  one  educational 
authority  for  Manchester  and  one  educational  authority  for  the  country. 

9953.  It  woald  be  rather  a  change  in  the  central  authority  than  the 
local  authority  ? — Both. 

9954.  (Mr.  Lytteltotu)  What  fees  are  charged  in  the  higher  grade  schools 
at  Manchester? — For  ratepayers'  children  6d.  per  week  with  a  le2.  per  week 
for  the  use  of  books.  To  children  whose  parents  are  not  ratepayers  the 
feeB  in  the  organised  science  schools  go  up  to  Is,  6d,  per  week. 

9955.  Have  yen  any  knowledge  of  these  higher  grade  schools  in  anv  way 
taking  papils  from  the  grammar  school  ?—  There  may  be  a  few  boys  who  are 
in  the  higher  grade  school  who  would  be  probably  better  in  the  grammar 
school,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  few  boys  in  the  grammar 
school  who  would  probably  be  better  in  the  higher  grade  school. 

9956.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  grammar  school  has  in  any  way 
suffered  in  numbers  since  the  establishment  of  the  higher  grade  schools  ? 
— I  do  not  think  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  has.  I  think  the 
numbers  at  the  pre^sent  time  are  high. 

9957.  Have  you  heard  whether  in  other  towns  such  a  thing  has  taken 
place  ? — I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  so  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
heard  that  it  has  been  owing  to  the  want  of  efficiency  of  the  grammar  schools. 

9958.  Your  opinion  is  that  in  large  towns  there  is  certainly  room  for 
both  ?— Certainly. 

9959.  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  other  secondary  schools — endowed 
schools  for  instance — suffering  by  higher  grade  schools  competing  with 
them  ? — Not  where  they  are  efficiently  conducted  and  where  the  endowed 
schools  have  sufficient  means  to  carry  on  their  work  efficiently.  I  can 
well  understand  that  a  vigorous  higher  grade  school  would  kill  an 
inefficient  endowed  school  that  was  not  doing  its  work  properly. 

9960.  (Dr.  WormeU.)  If  we  could  draw  a  line  between  Secondary  and 
Primary  Education,  on  which  side  of  the  line  would  you  put  the  higher 
grade  schools  ? — I  would  put  them  on  both  sides.  I  think  they  are  the 
true  continuation  schools  of  the  primary  schools,  and  they  are  also  the 
first  grade  of  the  secondary  schools 

9961.  In  some  places  they  are  all  ex-seventh  Standard  schools  ? — Yes. 

9962.  But  you  prefer  to  have  them  take  up  the  whole  education  ?-- -Yes, 
I  think  so. 

9963.  Then  in  that  case  they  are  not  schools  at  the  head  of  th*}  elementary 
schools  in  the  same  sense  as  in  other  cases? — The  Organised  Science 
Department  is, 

9964.  Yon  propose  that  these  schools  should  take  the  place  of  the  third 
grade  schools  of  the   Schools  Inquiry  Commission? — Had  the  Schools' 
Inquiry  Commission  really  any  schools  of  that  kind  ?    They  created  a  class 
for  certain  schools,  but  they  were  not  schools  of  this  class,  and  these  schools 
were  not  of  course  in  existence  then. 

9965.  You  do  not  propose  that  these  schools  should  take  the  place  of 
those  third  grade  schools  ? — No. 

9966.  Your  notion  differs  from  that  of  Birmingham  as  I  gather  it  from 
Mr.  MacCarthy's  evidence.  He  seems  to  say  that  the  notion  of  Birmingham 
was  that  only  a  few  very  clever  boys  should  be  advanced  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  to  the  endowed  schools,  and  that  those  should  be  selected  at  a 
very  early  age ;  that  the  proper  place  fur  all  other  boys  of  good  ability 
was  the  higher  grade  school,  and  that  should  not  be  a  school  leading  on  to- 
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any  other  place  of  higher  education.  That  is  not  yotir  notion,  is  it  ? — No, 
I  think  that  the  circumstancos  of  the  parents,  particularly  with  regard  to 
their  ability  to  keep  their  children  at  school  for  a  longer  time,  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

9967.  At  what  age  do  you  suppose  the  children  who  come  from  the 
other  elementary  schools  should  enter  the  higher  grade  schools  P — ^I  should 
say  about  Standard  lY.     That  would  be  about  10  or  11  years  of  age. 

9968.  At  what  age  should  they  leave  the  higher  grade  schools  for  the 
endowed  schools  p  —I  should  have  no  objection  to  a  boy  who  had  been  in 
a  higher  grade  school  leaving  at  9  or  10  for  the  endowed  school. 

9969.  Then  there  are  two  systems  at  work  P— Yes.  You  see  the  higher 
grade  school  itself  has  a  preparatory  department. 

9970.  (Mr.  J/yUeUon.)  At  what  age  do  they  first  go  to  thatp—They  go 
at  about  six  or  seven.  I  think  it  would  be  from  that  class  that  you  would 
probably  have  most  of  those  desirous  to  enter  the  endowed  school,  and 
they  would  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  a  better  class. 

9971.  (Dr.  Wovmell.)  Then  your  higher  grade  school  is  a  socially  higher 
grade  school  P — No,  it  is  not. 

9972.  I  tliought  you  said  they  would  be  of  a  better  class  ? — Of  course, 
as  long  as  you  have  a  fee  it  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  affect  the  class.  If 
all  the  primary  schools  in  a  town  are  free,  and  the  higher  grade  school  in 
the  preparatory  department  charges  a  fee,  it  follows  that  to  a  certain 
extent  in  that  preparatory  department,  you  have  a  rather  better  class  of 
childi'en.  But  the  upper  department  of  the  school  is  open  to  all  the 
children  from  the  primary  schools.  That  class  distinction  is  done  away 
with  in  the  higher  grade  schools. 

9973.  So  a  higher  grade  school  then,  really,  has  a  double  function  P  -^ 
Yes. 

9974.  In  part,  it  is  a  higher  grade  school  socially  p — In  its  lower  part 
it  is. 

9975.  You  do  not  pre-suppose  that  the  higher  grade  school  should 
receive  the  children  from  the  other  schools  at  11  or  12,  and  then,  after  a 
time,  hand  them  over  on  the  endowed  school  ? — Yes.  There  would  be 
some  cases  of  that  sort.  To  all  children  who  had  passed  Standard  YI. , 
we  will  pay,  in  the  ordinary  primary  school,  I  would  throw  open  the 
higher  grade  school ;  and  then  when  the  master  or  the  mistress  got  them 
in  hand  and  thought  there  were  some  who  would  be  better  in  the  grammar 
school  I  would  pass  them  on  immediately  to  the  grammar  school. 

9976.  'i'he  complaint  we  have  always  heard  here  with  regard  to  passing 
on  at  14  or  15  is  that  they  have  been  inadequately  prepared. 

9977.  You  would  alter  that  system  P — Yes,  and  make  it  possible  either 
for  the  boy  to  go  on  to  the  endowed  school  at  10  or  when  he  had  finished 
his  education  at  the  higher  grade  school. 

9978.  {Mr,  Yoxall,)  You  contemplate  the  supply  of  pupils  for  the 
higher  grade  school  and  the  endowed  school  by  means  of  e^ibitions  ? — 
Yes. 

9979.  Do  you  find  that  throughout  the  country  there  is  any  falling-off 
in  the  demand  for  higher  grade  and  organised  science  instruction  ? — No, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  parents. 

9980.  Woiild  you  advocate  the  establishment  where  they  do  not  exist  of 
secondary  schools  of  the  type  of  the  higher  grade  schools,  although  that 
type  must  be  modified?— Certainly,  where  there  was  an  adequate  amount 
of  population  to  be  dealt  with. 

9981.  But  you  would  agree  that  in  the  higher  grade  school  and  the 
organised  science  school  there  should  be  more  instruction  in  commercial 
subjects  given  P — ^Yes.  You  must  take  into  account  the  ultimate  employ- 
ment of  the  girls  and  boys. 
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9982.  And  I  think  you  would  also  hold  that  that  oommercial  instruction 
IB  not  now  given  very  largely  beoause  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
system  ?— Yes,  that  is  so.    We  have  not  time  for  it. 

9983.  Speaking  generally  with  regard  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
system,  yon  would  recommend  the  substitution  of  inspection  for 
examination  ? — Tes. 

9984.  And  fixed  grants,  such  as  the  Education  Department  Grants, 
depending  upon  inspec^t-ion  ? — And  attendar^ce. 

9985.  In  place  of  the  present  grants  depending  upon  paper  examinations  ? 
— That  is  entirely  my  view  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

9986.  {Mr.  Cochbum,)  The  higher  grade  schools  Lave  multiplied  very 
fast,  have  they  not  ? — ^I  think  so. 

9987.  How  many  have  we  in  the  country  now? — From  a  Return 
prepared  by  the  Association  of  School  Boards  for  this  Commission,  I  find 
that  the  total  accommodation  in  higher  gprade  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  exclusive  of  Monmouthshire,  is  41,000. 

9988.  That  is  the  accommodation  for  children  P — ^Yes. 

9P89.  Yon  do  not  know  how  many  separate  and  distinct  schools  there 
are,  do  you  ? — There  are  60,  and  of  those  39  have  (organised  science  schools 
attached  to  them. 

9990.  In  connexion  with  South  Kensington  p — ^Yes. 

9991.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  has  been  expended  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  on  these  schools  P — Yes,  the  total  amount  expended 
with  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department  on  the  erection  of  the 
higher  grade  schools  has  been  625,823/.  That  is  in  building  and  sites. 
Of  course  a  good  many  of  these  higher  grade  schools  have  not  been  built 
by  boards ;  they  have  been  premises  which  have  been  adapted. 

9992.  Would  a  number  of  these  schools  have  been  larger  but  for  the 
provisions  of  the  Assisted  Education  Act  with  regard  to  fees  P — I  think  it 
has  been  a  difficulty  in  some  towns. , 

9993.  You  think  that  has  placed  a  check  upon  the  multiplication  of 
them  P — Yes.  I  know  that  in  the  town  of  Wolverhampton  it  was  a  very 
great  difficulty  until  Mr.  Acland  gave  way.  It  would  probably  have  led 
to  the  higher  grade  school  which  was  built  by  that  board  becoming  a 
public  elementary  school  if  the  Gk>vemment  had  not  given  way  and 
allowed  them  to  charge  a  fee. 

9994.  But  in  Stockton,  Batloy,  and  a  number  of  other  places,  have  not 
higher  grade  schools  been  absolutely  nipped  in  the  bud  by  this  Act  P — I 
believe  that  is  so. 

9995.  There  is  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  parents  to  pay  these  fees 
which  have  now  been  put  a  stop  to,  is  there  P — ^They  have  not  been  put  a 
stop  to. 

9996.  Have  they  not  P— Mr.  Acland  has  given  way  in  the  case  of  the 
Wolverhampton  and  I  think  Hanley  school  boards,  and  allowed  them  a 
couple  of  years  to  charge  fees. 

9997.  Apart  from  Mr.  Acland,  is  not  the  state  of  the  law  this,  that  if  any 
school  is  established  after  January  1891,  it  must  be  free  p — ^There  is  a  right 
reserved  to  the  Department  to  allow  a  fee. 

9998.  On  what  condition  p — The  exceptional  conditions  of  the  school ; 
and  I  thought  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed  that  that  was  intended  to 
meet  the  case  of  the  higher  grade  schools. 

9999.  Do  you  know  a  case  apart  from  the  one  you  have  named  where 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  has  stepped  in  P — I  know  Wolverhampton 
and  Hanley. 

10,000.  Was  not  the  discretionary  power  exercised  there  because  the 
.plans  had  been  deposited  and  the  arrangements  made  before  January 
1891 P — I  cannot  say.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  conditions. 

Y   2 
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10.001.  In  any  case  there  is  a  perfect  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  have  a  fee  imposed  if  they  might  go  on  P  —  That  is  my 
experience. 

10.002.  Do  yon  know  any  higher  grade  schools  outside  Sheffield  that 
have  been  freed  since  this  Assisted  Education  Act  came  into  force  ? — "So, 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any. 

10.003.  In  nearly  every  case  the  fee  has  been  retained  by  the  school 
authorities  p — 1  belieye  that  is  so: 

10.004.  In  your  experience,  is  our  primary  education  of  a  very  improved 
character,  thanks  to  our  improved  tea-diing,  staff,  apparatus,  appliances, 
buildings,  codes,  and  so  forth ;  and  has  it  made  very  considerable  advances 
on  the  condition  it  was  in  10  or  15  years  ago  P— It  has  made  very  great 
advances  in  all  directions. 

10.005.  Are  we  now  passing  our  children  through  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  finish  in  a  primary  school  at  a  much  earlier  age  than 
formerly  P — That  is  so. 

10.006.  Do  you  know  at  all  at  what  n^e  the  education  of  a  child  in  an 
ordinary  elementary  school  may  be  said  to  reach  the  Sixth  Standard  p — I 
should  tbink  a  child  of  11,  who  had  been  healthy  and  who  had  attended 
well,  might  reach  the  Sixth  Standard  easily. 

10.007.  Does  that  leave  a  very  large  interval  between  the  Sixth 
Standard  and  the  period  at  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  child's  being 
sent  to  some  kind  of  employment  p — It  does,  both  as  regards  the  law 
and  the  physical  powers  of  the  child. 

10.008.  I»  it  an  advantage  or  otherwise  to  have  in  elementary  schools 
the  education  carried  to  any  serious  extent  beyond  Standard  VI.  P — Not  in 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools.    I  should  say  certainly  not. 

10.009.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  every  ordinary  elementary  school  should 
be  closing  its  curriculum  at  about  Standard  YI.  p — ^Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

10.010.  Then  if  it  be  true  that  such  a  great  improvement  is  taking  place 
with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  the  children  are  passing  Standard  YI.,. 
you  would  have  an  incT  easing  number  of  what  I  may  call  fragments  of 
Standard  VII.  ? — Yes,  nearly  in  all  schools,  with  no  teaching  power,  and  no 
proper  apparatus,  to  deal  with  them. 

10.011.  Will  you  tell  us  why  P — Because  tlie  cost  of  teaching,  say,  half- 
a-dozen  children  would  be  so  great  that  the  managers  would  be  unwilling 
to  appoint  a  teacher  for  the  purpose. 

10.012.  Then  w>)at  would  happen  to  any  children  that  were  retained  in 
a  s(;hool  of  that  kind  P— They  would  simply  go  on  with  the  work  that  they 
had  done  before,  and  the  result  would  probably  be  that  they  would  drift 
out  of  the  school. 

10,018.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  put  it  in  ordinary  language,  those 
children,  if  they  remained  at  school,  would  be  marking  timeP — ^They 
would. 

10.014.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  the  Education  Department 
takes  no  cognizance  whatever  of  the  child  after  Standard  VIL  Is  that  so  P 
— That  is  so.  Of  course  the  Education  Department  do  not  inspect 
organised  science  schools. 

10.015.  If  a  child  remains  beyond  Standard  Vll.  in  any  school,  has  not 
the  Qovemment  ceased  to  give  school  managers,  voluntfury  or  board,  any 
money  in  any  way  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10.016.  And  therefore  they  would  be  educating  these  children  without 
any  Government  subsidy,  apart  from  what  might  be  paid  them  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  p — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10.017.  The  charge  has  been  made,  and  I  think  you  yourself  admitted 
it,  that  the  treatment  of  these  children  beyond  Standard  VII.  is  becoming 
lob-sided  P— Yes. 
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10.018.  It  is  too  mnoh  strained  and  adapted  to  the  Science  and  Art 
directory  instead  of  being  a  broad  and  liberal  education  ? — Yes. 

10.019.  What  is  the  canse  of  that  ?— The  anxieties  of  the  teachers  to 
<earn  the  grants  for  the  managers  of  their  schools. 

10.020.  It  is  necessary  for  them,  in  order  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to 
keep  the  doors  open,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  best  grant-earning  system 
they  can  ? — Yes. 

10.021.  Is  that  the  reason  why  yon  wonld  have  the  Science  and  Art 
directory  very  mach  broadened  ? — ^Yes.  I  think  the  present  system  is  bad 
for  the  pupils,  and  it  is  a  very  unwise  thing  to  put  the  teachers  under 
those  conditions. 

10.022.  If  these  children  are  to  be  kept  at  school  until  they  are  14,  who 
is  the  proper  authority  to  take  their  education  in  hand  and  keep  it  going  ? 
—The  school  board. 

10.023.  Will  you  tell  us  why  ? — ^Because  they  can  do  it  most  economically, 
and  they  are  the  people  who  are  best  able  to  keep  hold  of  those  things. 
They  have  got  behind  them  the  teachers  with  whom  the  children  have 
passed  the  whole  of  their  school  lives,  and  in  various  ways  they  can 
influence  the  after-career  of  the  children. 

10.024.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  Do  you  mean  the  new  school  boards  you  are 
contemplating,  or  the  present  ones  P — The  present  ones.  Certainly  it  is 
true  of  the  present  ones« 

10.025.  (Mr.  Coclcbum.)  Have  yon  ever  thought  of  a  plan  somewhat 
ciifrerent  from  what  you  have  been  discussing  just  now  P  Supposing  the 
Education  Department  were  to  grade  their  code  three  steps  higher  thun  it 
does  now,  that  would  be  to  Standard  X. ;  it  would  then  practically  make 
provision  for  a  boy  going  on  until  he  would  certainly,  on  yonr  own  Hgures, 
be  13  or  14  years  of  age  P — No ;  I  would  prefer  greater  liberty  after  the 
Seventh  Standard,  I  world  not  have  any  more  standards.  I  should  like 
to  see  what  the  teachers  could  do  with  adequate  grants  placed  at  tLeir 
service,  and  let  each  district  authority  exercise  its  own  intelligence 
upon  providing  the  best  kind  of  edccation  suitable  for  the  district.  You 
cannot  have  a  common  system  suitable  for  all  parts  of  the  country 
because  the  industries  vary. 

10.026.  Then  in  your  own  opinion  there  is  quite  a  field,  at  all  events  in 
Manchester  and  in  other  places  you  bavo  had  experience  of,  for  first  grade 
schools  of  the  quality  and  character  of  the  Manchester  grammar  school, 
and  your  own  central  higher  grade  schools  and  other  higher  grade 
schools  to  exist  side  by  side  ? — ^Yes,  certainly,  and  they  might  exist  side  by 
side  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  each.     One  would  suj^ply  the  other. 

10.027.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  It  is  your  opinion  then,  as  I  gather  from  your 
answer  to  Mr.  Oockbnm,  that  in  Manchester  the  higher  grade  pchools, 
and  especially  the  central  school,  do  not  draw  away  the  clientele  of  the 
grammar  school  by  underselling  the  grammar  school  'f — I  do  not  think  they 
do  so.  I  know  it  has  been  stated  that  that  is  the  case,  but  I  think  there 
are  other  explanations  why  pnpils  have  not  gone  forward  to  the  grammar 
school 

10.028.  H&ve  you  any  statistics  to  show  that  it  is  so  ?  I  mean  statistics 
of  this  kind.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  average  age  of  leaving  in  both 
cases.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  also  something  of  the  after-career  in  life 
of  these  children  which  would  tend  to  show  that  they  are  not  children  who 
would  under  any  circuinstanoes  have  gone  to  the  grammar  school  ? — I  have 
obtained  the  ages  of  the  boys  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  from  the 
age  of  12,  and  I  fiad  that  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  at  the 
present  tinie  there  are  75  bovs  of  the  age  of  12  ;  150  of  the  age  of  13  ;  213 
at  the  age  of  14 ;  154  at  the  age  of  15 ;  and  225  at  the  age  of  16  and 
upwards.  If  we  contrast  that  with  the  central  Organised  Science  School 
you  will  see  that  the  age  of  15  practically  closes  the  education  at  tliat 
school,  whilst  the  number  at  the  grammar  school  increases  beyond  15. 
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In  the  Organised  Science  School  there  are  8  at  12 ;  82  at  13  ;  155  at  li  ; 
and  then  the  number  rapidly  declines.     There  are  75  at  15,  and  22  at  16. 

10.029.  So  that  you  have  a  considerable  difference  in  the  range  of  agefr 
at  the  two  schools  P  —Yes. 

10.030.  That  partly  covers  my  qnestion,  but  not  entirely.  Have  you 
any  facts  to  show  that  a  certain  number  of  children  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  do  not  go  to  the  higher  grade  school  because  they  can  get  their 
education  practically  for  nothing,  continue  there  as  long  as  they  can  and 
then  go  on  to  the  grammar  school  P — I  want  to  know  something  about 
what  happens  to  them  afterwards,  because  that  is  the  way  in  which  it 
appears  to  me  that  a  higher  grade  school  could  undersell  a  grammar 
school.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  that  p — No,  I  do  not  quite  see  the 
kind  of  fact  which  would  illustrate  that.  A  mere  description  of  the 
occupation  of  the  parents  would  not  answer  the  purposes. 

10.031.  A  fact  which  would  prove  underselling  would  be  one  of  this 
kind.  Can  you  show  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  higher  grade  school 
children  use  the  higher  grade  schools  as  far  as  they  can,  and  tlien  go  on 
to  the  grammar  school  to  finish  P — That  is  not  so.  The  complaint  of  the 
grammar  school  is  that  they  have  not  a  very  large  number  who  do  go  on. 

10.032.  So  that  is  a  negative  fact  tending  to  show  that  the  higher  grade 
school  education  is  an  end  in  itself  p — Yes,  and  I  think  these  ages  show 
that  too. 

10.033.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  and 
their  class  in  life  P — I  did  take  it  out,  but  it  is  so  deceptive  that  it  is  not 
of  any  value.  A  man  may  be  a  clerk  at  25«.  a  week,  or  he  may  be  a  derk 
at  ^2,000  a  year. 

10.034.  {Mrs.  Sidgtcich.)  If  the  code  imposed  no  restrictions,  what  fee 
could  you  wisely  charge  in  the  higher  grade  school  P — ^I  should  prefer  that 
no  fee  should  be  laid  down  by  any  code  or  Government  regulation,  but 
that  the  school  board  should  have  authority  to  charge  at  their  discretion. 

10.035.  And  what  would  their  discretion  lead  them  to  charge  P— It  would 
largely  depend  upon  the  locality  in  which  the  school  was  situated. 

10.036.  At  Manchester,  for  imtance  P — Our  fees  charged  in  Manchester 
vary  from  6d  per  week  up  to  Is.  6d. 

10.037.  (Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Sixpence  being  the  maximum  that  your  committee 
could  charge  P — Yes,  but  of  course  in  the  organised  science  schools  we 
are  not  barred  as  to  the  amount  of  fee.    We  can  charge  anything  we  like. 

10.038.  Then  le.  6c?.  you  consider  the  highest  fee  that  can  be  charged. 
Is  that  so  P — No,  I  would  not  say  that.  I  believe  that  a  higher  fee  even 
than  that  might  be  obtained  if  the  schools  were  organised. 

10.039.  You  have  no  definite  view,  as  to  what  the  fee  ought  to  be  ? — No^ 
but  I  have  a  strong  view  that  a  fee  ought  to  be  charged. 

10.040.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  Bat  you  would  not  make  them  fee-supported  ? — 
No,  I  would  not  make  the  fee  entirely  supporting. 

10.041.  {Mrs.  Sidgwiclt.)  Are  the  Manchester  schools  supported  out  of 
the  rates  P — Of  course  thei*e  are  certain  children  in  the  standards  in  the 
higher  grade  schools,  and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  their  educa- 
tion comes  from  the  rates.  The  higher  part  of  the  school  earns  granta 
from  South  Kensington,  and  they  are  practically  self-supporting,  apart 
from  the  provision  of  the  premises. 

'10,042.  {Lady  Frederich  Cavendish.)  Would  they  be  able  to  earn  as 
much  in  other  subjects  as  they  now  earn  in  science  p — I  should  not  give 
grants  for  subjects.  I  should  give  the  average  amount  which  it  is  now 
possible  to  earn,  and  let  that  amount  be  payable  upon  attendance ;  and 
upon  the  officers  of  the  department  being  satisfied  by  inspection  that  the 
teaching  power  was  sufficient,  that  there  was  an  intelligent  course  of 
instruction,  and  that  the  apparatus  and  premises  were  satisfactory. 

10,043.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  Yon  would  not  havej  any  payments  on 
results  P— No. 
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10.044.  Are  you  acqaainted  with  the  system  of  honours  examinations  in 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — Yea. 

10.045.  WoTild  you  do  away  -with  those  examinations  ?— I  am  speaking 
now  of  examinations  of  pnpils  in  the  higher  grade  schools — pupils  not 
likely  to  compete  in  the  honours  division. 

10.046.  Do  you  not  send  in  any  for  honours  ? — Yery  few.  There  might  be 
one  or  two  now  and  them.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  general  method  of 
administering  a  grant  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Any  that  wo  might 
send  in  for  the  honours  d. vision  of  the  examination  are  wholly  exceptional. 

10.047.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  your  opinion  for  the  honours 
examination  the  payment  on  results  by  personal  examination  miglit  not 
still  remain  ? — ^I  should  have  no  objection  to  it. 

10.048.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  Could  you  get  the  figures  with  regard  to  the 
ages  in  all  the  higher  grade  schools  from  your  association? — Do  you 
mean  the  figures  that  I  have  supplied  for  Manchester  for  the  whole  of  the 
country? 

10.049.  Yes  P— Yes,  I  could  do  that. 

10.050.  [Ch<L\r'inan.)  What  is  your  view  of   the    part    which    evening  Evekimo 
continuation  schools  ought  to  hold  in  the  scheme  of  Secondary  Educa-  Coftiwuatiok 
tionP— I  am  of  opinion  thab  evening  continuation  schools  ought  to  be  Schools. 
deemed  agencies  for  Secondary  Education.    They  are  the  only  means  by 

which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  can  hope  to  obtain  such  mstruction  ; 
and  I  think  these  schools  should  be  graded. 

10. 051.  You  would  introduce  a  system  of  grading  in  evening  continuation  . 
schools? — 3'es.  I  have  already  handed  in  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners  a  copy  of  a  map  which  I  prepared  showing  the  system  of 
schools  conducted  by  the  Manchester  School  Board.  I  should  like  to 
explain  in  connexion  with  this  map,  that  the  density  of  the  population  of 
Manchester  is  in  its  centre.  If  you  look  to  the  north,  Blackley  is  an 
agricultural  district,  and  the  supply  of  evening  schools  follows  the 
population.  At  the  right  top  comer  of  the  map  I  have  prepared  a  diagram 
showing  at  the  bottom  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  Manchester  with 
94,000  children  on  the  books,  and  the  subjects  of  instruction.  Again,  to 
the  right  of  that  diagram  there  is  an  age  standard,  showing  the  approximate 
ages  of  the  pupils  of  various  kinds  in  the  schools.  We  have  the  whole  of 
the  evening  continuation  schools  in  Manchester  under  the  control  of  the 
board,  with  the  exception  of  one  school,  the  Lower  Mosley  Street 
School,  and  a  small  school  at  Failsworth.  Some  years  ago  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Body  handed  over  to  our  board  the  whole  of  their  evening  con- 
tinuation schools,  and  with  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned,  all  the 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  in  Manchester  are  now  conducted  by  the 
board.  The  first  grade  is  a  school  of  the  ordinary  kind  imder  the  code. 
In  those  schools  you  will  see  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  ages  go  up  to  about  15,  Then  I  have  placed  over  the  whole  our 
advanced  evening  schools  of  various  kinds :  first  of  all,  the  Science  and 
Art  Schools  working  in  connexion  with  the  South  Kensington  to  the  left ; 
the  commercial  school  in  the  centre  ;  ani  special  institutes  for  women  and 
girls  over  15  years  of  age  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  map.  The  numbers 
in  the  diagram  are  actual  pupils.  At  the  bottom  we  give  the  entries 
showing  that  there  were  17,0)00  individuals  with  35,000  entries,  and  below 
this  is  an  analysis  of  the  subjects  taught,  with  the  numbers  of  entries  in 
the  yarious  classes  of  schools.  The  marks  on  the  map  are  set  forth  by  the 
description  at  the  bottom  comer  on  the  left-hand  side.    The  scheme  beings 

as  you  see,  that  we  should  get  pupils  when  they  leave  our  public  elemen- 
tary schools  having  passed  the  standards,  into  our  evening  continuation 
sdiools  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  then  we  should  draft  them  according  to 
their  choice  into  the  various  evening  schools  set  forth  in  the  arch  of  the 
diagram. 

10.052.  Your  view  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  commercial  evening 
school  is  that  they  are,  so  to  speak^  partly  secondary  and  partly  what  may 
bo  called  commercially  technical  ? — Yes. 
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10,053.  In  the  evemng  contintiation  Bchools  they  are  partly  general 
science  and  partly  technical  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10,C54.  An  J  yoa  look  upon  both  those  as  being  the  natural  continuation 
in  a  secondary  direction  of  elementary  education  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  to 
those  who  cannot  obtain  the  advantBges  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  day 
schools. 

10.055.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon  the  results  which  have 
so  far  followed  this  svstem,  apart  from  the  numerical  results  that  you  have 
given  P — The  map  shows  that  Manchester  is  covered  with  a  network  of 
graded  evening  schools  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  population. 

10.056.  When  you  say  "  graded  "  do  you  mean  that  there  are  some  of 
those  schools  which  give  less  and  some  which  give  more  in  the  way  of 
secondary  and  technical  instruction  p— Yes. 

70.057.  Does  that  depend  upon  the  locality  in  which  the  school  stands  p 
— No,  it  does  not.  We  endeavour  to  carry  the  highest  form  of  education 
into  the  poorest  localities. 

10.058.  So  you  think  it  better  to  provide  the  less  advanced  parts  in 
some  schools  and  the  more  advanced  parts  in  other  schools  P— Yes,  because 
in  the  less  advanced  schools,  that  is  those  represented  in  the  diagram  by 
the  red  circles,  the  schools  are  entered  by  the  pupils  directly  they  leave 
the  day  schools.  The  schools  are  taught  by  the  best  teachers  we  can 
obtain,  and  the  teachers  are  all  paid  fixed  salaries.  That,  I  think  is  a  good 
thing.  The  teachers  have  no  interest  in  grants  ;  there  is  no  suspicion  of 
farming  any  particular  subject  or  school ;  and  the  fees  range  from  2d.  per 

•week  for  the  evening  continuation  school  to  10«.  6d.  a  session  in  the 
Advanced  centres,  the  session  being  the  x>eriod  covered  from  September  to 
Easter. 

10.059.  Those  schools  are  practically  entirely  used  by  persons  who  are 
earning  their  livelihood  P — Entirely. 

10.060.  Are  they  mainly  handworkers  or  do  they  include  to  any  con- 
-siderable  extent  clerks  and  persons  doing  office  work? — ^In  Nfanchester 
naturally  a  .very  great  number  of  them  will  be  clerks,  pai*ticularly  in  the 
commercial  subjects.  In  the  manufacturing  parts,  such  as  Openshaw 
and  Gorton,  machine  construction  and  subject  of  that  kind  are  largely 
taken  up. 

10.061.  And  have  you  a  great  many  shopkeepers'  assistants  ? — ^Yes.  In 
fact,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Shop  Assistants'  Association,  we  are 
proposing  as  an  experiment  next  winter  to  have  special  classes  for  them 
on  Wednesday  evenings,  Wednesday  afternoon  being  a  general  shop 
holiday  in  Manchester. 

10.062.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  pupils  proceed  from  these 
schools  to  take  the  evening  classes  at  Owens  College  P — The  evening 
classes  at  Ow^ens  College  are  very  small  now. 

10.063.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Do  you  think  these  have  superseded 
them  P — ^Yes,  and  I  think  that  is  the  opinion  of  Owens  College.  They 
have  given  up  a  number  of  subjects. 

10.064.  Ani  they  are  not  sorry  for  it,  are  they  P— No,  they  did  it 
willingly. 

10.065.  {Clmlrman,)  But  the  Owens  College  classes  were  to  some 
extent  more  advanced  P — Yes.  and  the  Owens  College  classes  are  still 
maintained,  but  they  have  given  up  a  number  of  others  that  they  con- 
ducted before  the  various  authorities  in  Manchester  took  up  the  work. 

10.066.  They  have  given  them  up  so  far  as  they  overlap  yours  p — Yes, 
that  is  so.  The  return  yoa  have  gives  the  number  of  individuals  with  the 
entries.  And  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  attribute  a  good  deal  of  our 
success  in  this  direction  to  the  new  Code  of  the  Education  Department, 
particularly  as  amended  this  year.  I  think  the  Department  might  further 
encourage  instruction  in  modem  languages.  We  find  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  suitable  teachers  in  that  subject  for  the  amount  of  remuneration  we 
can  offer. 
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10.067.  Would  you  encoorage  it  by  grantB  ? — ^Yes. 

10.068.  What  are  the  modem  langoages  that  yoa  find  most  demand  for 
— ^iVench  and  (German  P — ^Yes,  and  Spanish. 

10.069.  Is  there  any  demand  for  Italian  and  AaasianP — ^None  for 
Bnssian,  and  yery  few  for  Italian.  It  is  exceedingly  difficnlt  to  obtain  the 
services  of  good  teachers  of  modem  languages,  and  until  higher  grants  are 
giyen  for  this  work  I  am  afraid  that  local  authorities  (except  in  centres  of 
industry  possessing  large  rating  powers)  will  be  reluctant  to  carry  on  this 
work.  It  seems  to  me  that  modem  languages  are  as  valuable  in  a  com- 
mercial centre  as  scientific  instruction  is  in  manufacturing  districts,  and 
they  should  receive  equal  encouragement. 

10.070.  In  these  evening  schools  are  the  classes  distinct  for  young  men 
and  young  women  ? — No  ;  excepting  so  far  as  the  women' s  institutes  are 
oonoemed. 

10.071.  The  women's  institutes  desd  with  subjects  like  needlework  and 
80  on,  which  are  specially  appropriated  p — That  is  so ;  in  all  other  cases 
the  classes  are  mixed. 

10.072.  Including  commercial  and  scientific  P — Of  course  in  our  evening 
continuation  schools,  if  we  get  a  sufficiently  large  boys*  school,  we  have  a 
master  for  it,  as  apart  from  the  girls,  but  in  the  higher  brandies  they  are 
mixed,  and  the  teachers  are  also  men  and  women. 

10.073.  And  do  you  find  that  system  works  P — ^It  works  very  welL 

10,07^.  Do  you  apply  it  up  to  any  age,  or  have  you  any  age  limit  P — No ; 
I  should  say  that  it  works  more  successfully  in  the  advanced  classes,  that  is 
with  pupils  over  16  years  of  ago. 

10.075.  Your  view  is  that  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  mixed  educa- 
tion in  the  ordinary  day  schools  p — I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

10.076.  Upon  what  do  you  base  yourself  in  expressing  that  opinion  P — 
Upon  my  own  experience  as  manager,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  of  a 
successful  voluntfury  school,  and  upon  the  recent  experience  of  the  Man- 
chester School  Board  since  they  decided  to  open  all  their  new  schools  as 
mixed  schools. 

10.077.  Do  you  mean  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  same  classes  P — 
Yes. 

10.078.  Up  to  what  age  P — Up  to  the  end  of  their  school  life. 

10.079.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  And  is  not  that  extending  p — It  is,  I 
believe. 

10.080.  {Chairman,)  How  long  has  the  board  had  all  that  ?— About  seven 
or  eight  years. 

10.081.  And  is  the  board  practically  unanimous  in  approving  of  the 
result  P — Yes. 

10.082.  You  naturally  think,  therefore,  that  the  mixed  system,  as  you 
have  ik  in  the  evening  schools,  would  work  better  if  you  haa  the  boys  and 
girls  educated  together  in  the  elementary  schools? — Yes. 

10.083.  Have  vou  anvthing  further  to  say  with  regard  to  secondary 
schools  P — ^I  think  that  the  district  board  of  education  should  have  power 
to  award  scholarships  enabling  clever  scholars  to  pass  from  the  higher 
grade  schools  to  the  secondary  f!chools  of  the  second  grade,  and  where 
these  scholarships  can  alone  be  enioyed  by  pupils  above  the  age  at  which 
they  can  obtain  remunerative  employment  (say  14),  I  think  some  additional 
value  should  be  added  to  the  scholarships  to  compensate  the  parents  for 
the  loss  of  the  child's  earnings.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  secondary 
and  technical  schools,  I  think  in  some  districts  it  will  be  necessary  that 
the  secondary  schools  should  include  a  technical  department.  The 
secondary  school  supply  of  any  district  would  not  be  complete  with  a  technical 
school  alone.  In  large  towns  I  am  of  opinion  that  distinctive  technical 
instruction  should  be  given  in  separate  schools.  But  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  these  technical  schools  must  not  be  used  for  the  purposes 
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of  general  education,  and  the  teaching  in  them  shoold  be  restricted  for  the 
use  of  those  who  desire  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  science  and  art  to  trades 
and  mannfacturcs.  Technical  instmction  of  the  kind  referred  to,  I  tibink, 
should  certainly  not  begin  before  the  pupil  attains  the  age  of  16  years. 
This  would  give  time  for  the  proper  instruction  of  pupils  in  those  subjects 
essential  to  technical  inslructiou,  deiiciency  in  which  is  now  so  much 
complained  of,  on  account,  mainly,  I  think,  of  the  fact  that  we  have  few 
pupils  in.  the  higher  grade  schools  old  enough  to  benefit  by  technical 
mstruction. 

16.084.  (Mr,  CocJchum.)  I  take  it,  then,  that  iu  your  view,  although  you 
have  spoken  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  technical  committee  of  ihe 
Manchester  City  Council,  I  will  not  say  hostilely,  but  in  a  somewhat  critical 
spirit,  you  think  there  is  room  for  them,  and  would  gladly  accept  their  co- 
operation if  only  their  curriculum  could  be  confined  to  pupils  of  the  age 
of  16.     Is  that  what  you  mean  P — ^Yes. 

10.085.  And  therefore  it  would  be  in  their  hands  a  very  wise  expenditure 
of  the  whiskey  money,  and  this  Id.  rate,  if  only  they  are  restricted  to  the 
supply  of  education  beyond  16  P — Tliat  is  my  opinion. 

10.086.  And  if  security  could  be  given  against  all  possible  overlapping 
with  existing  machinery  P — ^Yes. 

10.087.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoo.)  You  would  not  wish  to  lose  the  3,O0OZ» 
a  year  which  you  getP — No. 

10.088.  (Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Has  this  very  remarkable  development  of  youi' 
night-school  work  in  Manchester  been  largely  due  to  the  gift  you  had  from 
the  county  council  P — No,  it  began  before  we  got  the  gift  from  the  county 
council. 

10.089.  What  did  they  give  you?— 3,500/.  a  year. 

10.090.  How  many  years  have  they  given  you  that  ? — ^We  have  had  it 
about  four  years  n(»w. 

10.091.  The  same  amount? — ^Yes. 

10.092.  Are  you  restricted  by  them  at  all  to  the  expending  of  this  money 
on  evening  classes? — No,  we  are  not  restricted.  We  have,  of  course, 
carefully  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act.  We 
have  not  spent  it  on  instruction  in  the  standards.  We  have  used  it  in  the 
higher  instruction  in  science  and  art,  and  other  subjects. 

10.093.  Do  you  admit  them  to  any  share  in  the  representation  with 
yourselves  on  the  board  in  the  spending  of  this  money  P — They  have  never 
asked  for  any  representation. 

10.094.  Have  you  any  returns  at  all  made  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Commission  as  to  evening  schools  thi-oughout  the  country? — ^Yes,  very 
elaborate  returns  have  been  sent  in. 

10.095.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  How  does  this  mixed  system,  educating  boys  and 
girls  together,  affect  the  distribution  of  teaching  between  men  and  women  P 
— ^I  do  not  think  it  afTecfcs  the  distribution.  It  may  affect  the  position  of 
the  women  so  far  as  salary  is  concerned. 

10.096.  In  what  way  P — Of  course,  if  you  have  the  head  of  the  mixed 
school  a  man,  the  board  may  not  feel  inclined  to  pay  as  much  salary  to 
head  of  the  girls*  section  as  they  would  if  she  was  independent. 

10.097.  And  how  does  it  affect  the  kind  of  teaching  that  the  other 
teachers  have.  Do  you  find,  for  instance,  that  the  younger  classes  are 
handed  over  to  the  women,  or  what  happens  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  this 
is  so  except  in  the  special  subjects  that  women  can  best  take  up  themselves. 

10.098.  And  those  are  the  girls'  subjects  ? — Yes. 

10.099.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  rather  operates  badly  for  tne  women 
teachers,  I  suppose,  as  regards  salary? — Of  course  this  is  general  in 
8<^tland,  and  I  expect  that  we  shall  have  the  same  experience  in  England 
that  there  has  been  in  Scotland.  There  is  not  the  same  scope  in  Scotland 
for  the  women  teachers  in  the  public  schools  that  there  is  for  tlie  men. 
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10.100.  (Chairman.)  Why  do  yon  say  thatP — Beoaose  they  caxmot  dsQ 
to  headships.  But  I  think  we  are  rather  better  in  Engknd  because  we 
have  the  infant  department.  What  in  the  Scotch  schools  they  call  the 
JTiTenile  department  they  put  under  the  master ;  but  in  England  we  have 
inTuriably  an  independent  teacher  for  the  infant  department. 

10.101.  But  that  is  merely  a  practice  ?— Yes. 

10.102.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  How  far  would  you  be  in  favour  of  introducing* 
the  principle  as  a  matter  of  practice  and  theory,  that  there  should  be  in 
each  mixed  school,  at  any  rate  of  any  magnitude,  some  woman  who  has 
special  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the  girls,  and  who  is  specially  responsible 
for  them,  and  who  should  be  in  a  sufficiently  good  position  pecuniarily 
and  otherwise  to  carry  dignity  and  weight  ? — I  would  have  such  an  appoint- 
ment in  every  mixed  school,  and  the  infant  department  I  would  always  put 
under  women. 

10,108.  You  think  that  the  work  of  the  girls  and  the  discipline  of  the 
girls  would  be  better  under  those  circumstances?  -Certainly. 

10.104.  {Mr.  Jehh.)  Would  yon  indicate  the  lines  upon  which  the 
inspection  of  endowed  schools  should  be  carried  out  ? — ^I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  well  if  all  the  endowed  or  public  schools  were  subject  to  an 
inspection  by  an  officer  appointed  by  an  education  boaixl  selected  by  tho 
central  authority.  I  think  there  is  a  distinct  danger  at  the  present  time  in 
these  institutions  that  the  less  brilliant  pupils  do  not  receive  that  t}jiorough 
ground-work  of  education  which  is  necessary.  Very  often  the  character  of 
a  public  school  is  judged  solely  upon  its  ability  to  carry  off  scholarships 
at  the  universities  and  higher  places  of  education,  and  it  may  consequently 
arise  that  there  is  not  that  general  level  of  attainments  in  the  various 
departmenifi  which  we  see  so  thoroughly  achieved  in  public  elementary 
schools.  It  will  be  an  essential  part  of  such  inspection  to  see  how  far  the 
school  carries  out  its  own  scheme  of  instruction.  I  would  not  advocate 
any  compulsory  inspection  for  proprietary  or  private  schools.  I  think  is 
would  be  sufficient  if  these  schools  hod  the  opi)ortunity  of  being  inspected 
if  they  so  desire  it.  It  would  then  naturally  come  about  that  the  best 
schools  of  the  kind  would  place  themselves  under  inspection.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  the  school  itself,  or  the  authorities  of  the  school,  should 
state  what  their  own  scheme  of  instruction  is,  and  that  upon  that  they 
should  be  examined. 

10.105.  (Dean  of  Mancliester.)  Would  you  ever  put  the  headship  of  a 
mixed  school  under  one  of  the  other  sex  P — I  should  be  delighted,  if  we 
could  find  the  lady  who  was  properly  qualified. 

10.106.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  largely  the  practice  in 
the  United  States  p — ^I  am.  The  very  roughest  class  of  elementary  schools 
that  we  have,  that  is  the  day  industrial  school,  is  universally  worked  with 
a  woman  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  system  works  well. 

10.107.  {Mr.  Cockhum.)  How  manv  science  and  art  scholarships  have 
vou  in  Manchester  that  are  founded  by  local  donors  p — These  are  in  the 
Doard  schools ;  we  have  50  science  and  art  scholarships  of  the  value  of  ScnoiAaaHiPS, 
91.,  127.,  and  151.  per  annum,  according  to  the  year  they  may  be  in.  These 
are  held  at  the  higher  grade  schools,  and  the  ages  of  the  holders  vary  from 
12  to  16  years.  We  have  21  Lancasterian  scholarships  :  these  are  scholar- 
ships which  arose  through  the  sole  by  the  trustees  of  an  old  Lancasterian 
school ;  they  handed  over  the  money  to  us,  and  we  invested  it  and  founded 
these  scholarships.  There  are  six  tenable  for  one  year  of  the  annual 
Talae  of  51,  ages  11  and  12.  We  have  15  tenable  for  one  year  of  the 
Talue  of  22.,  the  last,  of  course,  about  paying  the  fees  in  the  higher  grade 
school.  We  have  also  60  book  prizes.  Then  during  the  last  year  there 
have  been  open  to  competition  among  our  pupils,  as  well  as  among  the 
scholars  of  other  organised  science  schools,  seven  Boyal  exhibitions 
offered  by  South  Kensington,  of  the  annual  value  of  502.,  for  three  yeaors, 
tenable  at  London  or  Dublin,  no  age  restriction  ;  and  22  national  scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  60 Z.  Then  locally  we  have  four  Manchester 
City  Council  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  602.,  to  be  held  at 
Owens  College,  ages  over  16 ;  three  Manchester  City  Council  exhibitions 
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for  evening  stadents  of  the  value  of  10^ ;  25  Manchester  City  Conncil 
Boholarships,  valne  30^  ;  10  Manchester  City  Council  exhibitions  for 
evening  students ;  five  Manchester  City  Council  scholarships,  annual  value 
802.  ;  these  are  held  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Art.  Then  five  Manchester 
City  Council  Art  exhibitions  for  evening  students,  and  six  Manchester 
City  Council  scholarships  of  the  value  of  251.,  held  at  the  grammar  school. 
Then  there  are  25  Lancaster  County  C  <uncil  day-scholarships  ;  pupils 
coming  from  the  administrative  parts  of  the  coanty  can  compete  for  these. 
Then  we  have  150  Lancaster  County  Council  evening  exhibitions.  These 
are  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  open  to  our  day  and  evening  schools. 

10.108.  {Dean  of  Mancliester,)  Open  to  them,  but  many  of  them  are  not 
confined  to  them  P — No. 

10.109.  {Sir  Henry  Boecoe.)  For  instance,  the  Royal  scholarships  are 
open  to  the  whole  of  the  country  ? — ^Yes,  but  we  have  been  particularly 
successful  in  Manchester  in  carrying  off  a  great  number  of  them.  These 
are  scholarships  that  are  open,  some  of  them,  to  our  own  public  elemen- 
tary schools  alone,  such  as  the  30  science  and  art  sobolarships  which  we 
pay  for  ;  and  the  others  are  competed  for  by  pupils  in  our  schools. 

10.110.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Are  these  generally  availed  of  ?— Yes. 

10.111.  (Mr.  Cockhum.)  The  Commission  were  told  that  you  had  250 
given  by  local  donors.  Is  that  the  case  in  any  year? — No,  50  is  the 
highest. 

{Chmrman.)  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  evidence  you  have 
given  us. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


TWENTY-PIPTH    DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  July  24th,  1894. 


PBESENT  : 

The  Bight  Hon.  JAMES  BBYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbebt,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Edward  Lytielton,  M.A. 

The  Very  Bev.  The  Dean  op  Manchester,  D.D. 

The  Bev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  BicHARD  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  BicHARD  Wormell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smyth,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cookburn. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

C.  A.  Buck  master,  Esq.,  and  Gtilbert  R.  Redgrave,  Esq.,  called  in  and 

examined. 

10.112.  (Chairman  io  Mr.  Buclcmaster.)  You  are  one  of   the   Senior 
Inspectors  of  Science  and  Art  Schools  ? — Yes. 

10.113.  And  have  been  so  for  how  long  P— Since  1881. 
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10414.  {To  Mr.  Redgrave.)  You  are  also  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools  of 
Science  and  Art  ? — ^Yes. 

10.115.  And  have  been  ainoe  when  P— Since  1884. 

10.116.  Dnring  those  years  yon  have  both  been  employed  in  inspecting 
nnder  the*  Science  and  Art  Department  a  yery  large  number  of  schools 
through  the  country  that  receive  your  grants  P^Yes. 

10.117.  (To  Mr.  BvcJcmaeter)  "Will  you  tell  me  what  you  oonceive  to  be 
the  various  types  of  secondary  schools  which  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment deals  with  P — I  find  that  we  can  divide  a  large  number  of  secondary 
schools  into  six  different  classes. 

10.118.  Would  you  mention  the  classes  P — Boys'  grammar  schools  ;  girls' 
endowed  schools  ;  charitable  institutions. 

10.119.  What  do  you  include  under  charitable  institutions  p — Places  like 
the  orphan  as;^lums  at  Watford  and  Wanstead,  and  so  on,  where  an  educa- 
tion is  given  just  beyond  that  of  the  elementary  schooL  Then  schools 
that  are  under  proprietary  bodies  such  as  some  of  the  girls'  high  schools, 
higher  grade  board  schools,  and  lastly  organised  science  schools.  Most  of 
the  secondary  schools  that  we  inspect  would  come  under  one  of  those  classes. 
It  would  be  possible  of  course  to  subdivide  the  boys'  schools  into  ordinary 
secondary  schools  and  schools  of  the  type  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Manchester 
grammar  schools. 

10.120.  Would  you  class  the  charitable  institutions  to  which  you  have 
refeired  among  secondary  schools  P— I  think  so.  They  give  education  in 
almost  all  cases  beyond  that  that  which  is  given  in  a  board  school  which 
confines  itself  to  standard  work. 

10.121.  As  regards  a  large  part  of  their  work  it  is  elementary  ? — Yes. 

10.122.  But  the  work  for  which  you  give  grants  you  would  rather 
consider  to  be  secondcury  P — Yes,  it  is  beyond  elementary — we  should  con- 
sider that  secondary  work. 

10.123.  And  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  higher  grade  board 
schools  p — Yes. 

10.124.  With  respect  to  higher  grade  board  schools  your  grants  in  the 
main  begin  where  the  Education  Department  grants  leave  off  p-^In  the  main. 
In  the  7th  standard  they  may  overlap. 

10.125.  But  your  grants  are  given  purely  for  science  subjects?-^ Science 
and  Art  subjects. 

10.126.  Under  Science  and  Art  subjects  you  include  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  pure  science  apart  from  its  application  P — Yes. 

10.127.  And  that  might  in  one  respect  be  regarded  as  part  of  general 
Secondary  Education  p — Yes. 

10.128.  In  fact  you  consider  yourselves  to  be  agents  for  Secondary 
Education  on  iti  scientific  sideP — Yes;  we  should  ii^cliide  mathematics 
among  science  subjects. 

10.129.  Your  grants  are  also  given  for  pure  mathematics  p — Yes,  for  pure 
mathematics. 

10.130.  What  difference  is  made  by  the  amount  of  the  other  resources 
of  the  school  to  the  amount  of  the  grant  that  you  award  p — We  consider 
in  the  case  of  each  particular  school  what  the  amount  of  the  endowment 
is,  what  the  fees  paid  by  the  students  are,  and  we  decide  on  those  two 
points  whether  the  school  is  one  that  the  Department  can  help  or  not.  If 
the  endowment  is  over  300Z.  a  year  clear  we  make  no  payment  on  the 
earlier  stages  of  mathematics,  which  we  assume  would  be  covered  by  the 
endowment. 

10.131.  But  surely  a  rough  and  ready  iiile  of  the  amount  of  endow- 
ment would  be  difficult  to  apply,  because  it  might  weU  be  that  the 
school  with  300L  a  year  and  a  very  large  number  of  pupils  was  really  less 
well  endowed  than  a  smaller  school  with  BOOL  a  year  P — That  is  so.    That 
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is  the  reason  why  we  consider  each  ease  on  ilis  merits,  but  that  is  the  broad 
rule  upon  which  we  deal  with  it. 

10.132.  Therefore  the  300?.  a  year  rule  is  not  an  inflexible  rule  P — It  has 
been  adhered  to  in  the  imxliense  majority  of  cases. 

10.133.  What  reference  do  yoa  have  to  the  fees  which  the  pilpils  pay  p  -^ 
If  the  fees  are  over  61.  a  year  we  may  sometimes  refuse  to  pay  on  the  earlier 
stages  of  mathematics. 

10.134.  Is  it  only  upon  mathematics  or  upon  other  branches  of  science  ? 
— Only  upon  mathematics. 

10.135.  As  regards  such  sciences  as  chemistry  or  physics  for  instinoe 
yon  do  not  apply  this  principle  to  the  amount  of  the  endowment  and 
the  fee  ?— No  ;  I  may  say  that  what  we  have  gone  on  is  the  principle  which 
is  contained  in  a  large  number  of  the  schemes  sanctioned  by  the  Charity 
Commission.  All  those  schemes  that  we  have  seen  provide  for  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  ;  they  also  provide,  in  the  inmiense  miijority  of  cases,  for 
the  teaching  of  natural  science,  but  they  do  not  specify  any  particular 
natural  science  ;  consequently  as  they  specify  mathematics  we  assume  that 
a  certain  amount  of  mathematical  teaching  must  be  covered  by  the  endow- 
ment, and  on  that  we  refuse  to  pay. 

10.136.  You  look  upon  that  as  a  necessary  element  in  Secondacy 
Education  which  these  grants  were  not  intended  to  deal  with  P — ^In  the 
case  of  those  schools,  wluch  are  already  provided  fox  with  this  minimum 
amount  of  endowment. 

10.137.  Where  there  is  no  endowment  you  do  not  apply  that  principle  P 
— No.  We  might  of  course  apply  the  principle  of  fees :  that  is  to  siy, 
supposing  a  school  had  no  endowment,  but  had  very  high  fees  we  should 
also  consider  the  queption  as  to  whether  we  should  pay  on  mathematics  or 
any  other  subjects.  (M:.  Redgrave),  All.  (Mr.  Buckmaster.)  Supposing 
the  fees  were  101.  or  12^  a  year  it  might  be  considered  that  that  was  a 
case  where  the  Department's  grants  ought  not  rightly  to  be  given. 

10.138.  There  you  would  consider  that  the  scale  of  fees  showed  that  the 
pupUs  belonged  to  a  class  which  did  not  require  Government  aid  ? — Yes. 

10.139.  Does  that  often  happen  P — Not  very  frequently.  The  main  case 
in  which  it  has  happened  is  in  the  case  of  proprietary  schools. 

10.140.  (Dean  of  Mancheefer.)  It  would  happen  to  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  would  not  it  p— No,  the  fees  are  62.  a  year — guineas 
perhaps. 

10.141.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  are  122.  ? — W^  have  never  raised  any 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  that  school. 

>  10,142.  [Chairman  to  Mr.  Redgrave.)  What  is  your  experience  about 
that  P — My  experience  is  that  we  inquire  into  the  status  of  the  parents  into 
all  easos,  and  if  we  consider  that  the  childi  en  attending  the  schools  are  the 
children  of  the  classes  debarred  by  our  Directory,  we  point  out  that  they 
ought  not  to  claim  grants. 

10.143.  On  the  ground  that  they  are  the  children  of  a  class  of  parents 
who  do  not  require  Government  aid  p — The  children  of  parents  whose 
incomes  are  4002.  a  year  and  upwards. 

10.144.  And  the  Department  deals  with  tliat  not  by  an  inquisition  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents  surh  a:^  that  of  the  Income  Tax  Com- 
missioners, but  it  considers  the  fees  which  they  pay  p — ^We  take  that  as  a 
broad  indication. 

10,145  Is  it  in  your  experience  that  grants  are  being  awarded  to  miy 
considerable  extent  in  the  cases  of  children  whose  parents  are  well  able  to 
pay  H— No,  I  thiuK  I  may  say  generally  that  those  classes  are  excluded 
from  our  grants. 

10  146-7.  Are  there  no  proprietary  schools  aided  by  yen  chiefly  used  by 
children  whose  parents  are  in  easy  circumstances  p — I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  there  are  two  processes  that  have  to  be  gone  through  before  a  school 
gets  grants  from  the  Department  in  the  case  of  these  endowed  or  Beoondaiy 
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Bcbools.  They  flrat  of  all  have  to  satisfy  us  that  the  school  as  a  school 
can  be  recognised  :  that  is  done  by  tlie  fees  and  the  endowment  being 
considered.  Then  when  their  claim  for  payment  comes  in  they  have  to 
satisfy  us  that  the  child  on  whom  they  claim  is  the  son  or  daughter  of 
parents  possessing  under  400/..  a  yaar. 

10.148.  How  do  you  test  the  statements  which  they  give  you  with  regard 
to  the  income  of  the  parents  P — We  test  it,  partly  by  relying  on  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  Committee  which  has  to  be  formed  for  each  school ;  and  partly 
by  our  own  investigations  when  we  visit  the  schools  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  statements  they  have  made. 

10.149.  What  investigation  do  you  pursue  ? — We  have  before  us  a  list 
of  all  the  students  in  the  school,  with  their  addresses  and  the  occupations 
of  their  parents,  and  of  course  it  is  very  easy  to  see  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  if  the  statements  of  the  Committee  are  correct. 

10.150.  Do  you  often  find  the  statements  of  the  Committee  incorrect  ? — 
Very  rarely.  Of  course  it  may  have  occasionally  happened  that  we  have 
paid  on  the  children  of  parents  whom  we  ought  not  to  have  paid  upon  by 
that  rule,  but  the  number  of  cases  would  not  be  a  large  one.  In  going 
through  the  lists  we  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  the  children  of  professional  men  or  the  children  of  manufac- 
turers, or  tfaofw)  of  any  grade  that  we  think  likely  to  be  beyond  the  industrial 
grade.  Of  course  we  have  to  rely  upon  information  given  us  by  the  Com- 
mittee :  we  ask  sometimes  as  to  the  rateable  value  or  the  rent  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  live  ;  we  endeavour  to  test  these  statements  from  time  to 
time.  I  admit  th^re  is  considerable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
on  the  point.  Very  often  the  children  are  children  of  widows,  and  in  those 
oases  we  are  lenient.  You  may  take  it  that,  as  a  general  rule,  we  are 
careful  in  the  matter  of  grants,  and  they  do  not  go  Tery  often  to  the 
children  of  parents  of  the  middle  classes. 

10.151.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  confined  to  schools  of  a  certain 
grade,  because  in  some  classes  of  schools  the  presumption  is  that  all  the 
childi^en  belong  to  a  class  whoso  incomes  are  below  4002.  a  year,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  schools  that  the 
question  becomes  of  importance  ? — ^Yes. 

10.152.  Still,  would  not  the  investigation  into  the  statements  of  the 
Committee  require  a  much  greater  amount  of  time  than  you  cDuld  give  to 
it? — {Mr,  BuehmuBter,)  It  can  be.  done  comparatively  quickly  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  For  instance,  supposing  one  is  inspecting  a  grammar 
school  in  a  small  town,  we  know  a  certain  amount  about  the  town,  we 
know  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  streets  and  the  type  of  the 
houses  in  them,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  in  that  case  to  see  if  the 
children  were  the  children  of  parents  who  live  in  houses  beyond  a  certain 
rental  and  rateable  value. 

10,15-1  The  point  is  one  of  some  interest,  because  it  goes  to  another 
question  which  has  occupied  our  minds  a  good  deal,  namely  the  question 
of  the  restrictions  you  can  impose  with  reference  to  scholar8hip6.  There- 
fore any  further  light  you  can  throw  upon  your  methods  with  regard  to  it 
would  be  of  interest  beyond  the  matter  in  hand? — The  responsibility 
is  thrown  by  the  Department  mainly  upon  the  Committee  but  also  upon  the 
Inspector. 

10.154.  How  is  the  Committee  to  which  you  refer  composed  ?  —In  the 
case  of  a  grammar  school  it  is  very  generally  composed  of  the  trustees 
of  the  school. 

10.155.  And  in  the  case  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools?  -There 
the  Committee  would  be  composed  either  of  the  managers  if  it  were  a 
voluntai*y  sciiool  or  possibly  of  the  school  board. 

10.156.  Of  course  in  all  case?  the  Committee  has,  without  any  disparage^ 
ment  to  its  fuirness,  a  considerable  interest  in  taking  a  lenient  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  parents  ? — That  is  true,  but  it  has  also  a  greater 
interest  in  not  being  cut  off  the  list  of  the  Department  by  attempted  con* 
isealment  or  omission  to  declare  what  it  oould  have  told  us. 
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10.157.  Have  yon  ever  cut  off  a  school  under  those  circumstances  ? — ^I  da 
not  remember  an  instance.  I  remember  one  in  Ireland  where  the  Com- 
mittee refused  to  certify  that  the  sttidents  on  which  they  claimed  belonged 
to  the  class  that  we  could  lawfully  pay  upon. 

10.158.  You  mean  the  Committee  showed  itself  very  conscientious  in 
that  case  P — ^It  showed  itself  yery  averse  to  doing  the  duty  it  had  under- 
taken. 

10.159.  What  action  did  you  take  in  that  case  ?— We  took  the  lists  of 
students  and  marked  tiiem  ourselvcK  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

10.160.  In  other  words  the  Committee  preferred  to  throw  upon  you  the 
onus  of  saying  who  should  and  who  should  not  ha^e  the  grant  P— Yes. 

10.161.  (To  Mr,  Bedgrave.)  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  there  has 
been  any  difiiculty  P — 1  cannot  say  that  I  do.  There  is  another  matter 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  is  that  in  certain  classes,  especially  the 
evening  artisan  classes,  if  the  bulk  of  the  students  belonged  to  the 
industrial  class«^B,  this  fact  would  carry  with  it  the  possibility  of  teaching 
the  higher  grade  students  and  also  of  paying  on  them.  That,  of  course, 
does  not  refer  to  the  endowed  school  question. 

10.162.  Take  tbe  case  of  a  higher  grade  board  school.  What  amount 
of  inquiry  would  you  consider  necessary  in  such  a  school  P — Any  child 
attending  a  board  school  is  by  our  Directory  allowed  to  be  paid  upon. 
We  make  no  question  at  all.  The  mere  fact  of  attending  a  board  school 
carries  the  power  of  earning  a  grant. 

10,168.  Even  a  higher  grade  board  school  P — ^Yes. 

10.164.  Would  that  apply  to  the  Central  School  at  Leeds  P— Yes. 

10.165.  And  the  higher  grade  board  school  at  ShefGleld  P — Yes. 

10.166.  Even  although  you  might  bo  aware  that  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils  whose  parents  belonged  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  ? 
—Yes. 

10.167.  Taking  the  case  of.  proprietary  schools  how  would  the  Com- 
mittee be  usually  composed  P — {Mr.  BurJcmagfer.)  Mainly  of  governors. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  another  restriction  is  applied  to  proprietary 
schools.  01  late  years  when  the  number  of  proprietary  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Department  has  showed  signs  of  increasing  we  have 
required  an  assurance  from  the  governing  body  that  they  will  not  divide 
any  dividend,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  proprietary  school  must  not  be  worked 
for  profit. 

10.168.  Do  vou  mean  that  you  exclude  a  dividend-paying  school  from 
the  class  of  schools  which  could  receive  a  grant  p — Yes. 

10.169.  Therefore  that  would  at  once  exclude  such  schools  as  those  of 
the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  ?— Yea. 

10.170.  All  your  grants  are  given  npon  the  results  of  inspections  and 
examination,  are  they  notP — Except  as  regards  the  organised  science 
schools,  in  which  we  g^ve  a  capitation  grant  in  addition  to  an  examination 
grant 

10.171.  But  still  all  the  pupils  in  respect  of  whom  a  grant  is  given  there 
have  been  examined  P  —Yes. 

10.172.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  **  inspection  "  p— I  am  afraid 
we  understand  a  great  deal. 

10.173.  Will  you  let  us  have  an  idea  of  how  much  is  comprised  in  the 
term  "  inspection  "  as  apart  from  "  examination  ?" — We  should  visit  a 
school  and  we  should  go  carefully  over  its  buildings  and  its  appliances  for 
science  and  art  work ;  we  should  listen  to  the  teaching  in  as  many  subjects 
as  our  time  would  allow  ;  we  should  probably  examine  viva  voce  one  clasa 
or  more,  also  according  as  time  would  allow ;  we  should  discuss  the  time 
table  and  the  relative  time  given  to  the  subjects  and  whether  they  were 
taught  all  the  year  round  ;  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  ;  the  methods 
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of  teaohing,  and  generally  the  posiiion  that  the  science  and  art  work  took 
in  the  school  time  table  as  compared  with  other  subjects. 

10.174.  Yon  would  of  course  examine  the  buildings  and  see  whether  they 
were  satisfactory,  I  presume  P — Yea. 

10.175.  Would  you  consider  that  it  was  essential'  that  science  teaching 
should  be  experimental ;  that  it  should  not  be  merely  bookwork,  but 
appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  pupils  at  all  stages  ? — Yes. 

10.176.  Has  the  time  table  of  the  classes  in  respect  of  which  your  grant 
is  given  to  be  approved  by  you  ? — No ;  not  generally.  We  can  only 
inquire  as  regards  the  whole  time  that  is  given  to  science  or' art  work.  We 
cannot  approve  of  the  whole  time  table  of  the  schools. 

10.177.  I  ask  whether  with  respect  to  the  particular  science  and  art  part 
of  the  work  of  the  time  table  is  approved  by  you  ? — We  sJlow  schools  a 
very  large  amount  of  latitude  in  deciding  what  time  they  shall  give  to  the 
subjects,  but  we  should  also  suggest  to  the  Committee,  or  the  head  master 
if  we  thought  fit,  that  the  subjects  taken  were  unsuitable,  or  that  the  time 
given  was  insufficient,  and  if  our  hints  were  not  acted  upon  we  might  have 
to  proceed  to  more  severe  measures. 

10.178.  Would  you  feci  that  there  was  any  risk  of  your  grants  having 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  managers  of  the  schools  to  give  an  undue  amount 
of  time  to  the  science  and  art  wo^'k  considering  thai  it  was  paid  for  and 
that  the  other  work  was  not  paid  for  by  a  Government  Department  P — I 
have  only  noticed  that  in  rare  instances. 

10.179.  But  you  do  not  of  course  test  the  other  work  of  the  school  ? — We 
cannot  test  that  at  present. 

10.180.  Therefore  you  are  perhaps  hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  as  the 
result  of  your  examination  of  the  relative  excellence  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  sides,  and  the  relative  amount  of  pains  which  the  teachers  bestow 
upon  the  two  respectively  ? — We  cannot  form  any  official  judgment  upon 
that  point. 

10.181.  (To  Mr,  Redgrave, )  What  would  you  say  upon  that  question  P — 
Except  in  the  case  of  our  organised  science  schools,  where  to  a  certain 
extent  we  have  the  time  table  submitted  to  us;  I  quite  agree  with  I^. 
Buokmaster ;  we  have  not  the  power  to  see  that  the  other  side  of  the 
training  is  attended  to  properly  or  properly  developed. 

10.182.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  you  would  feel  that  to  some  extent  your 
inspection  and  examination  is  necessarily  a  little  onesided  P — ^It  is  in  that 
respect. 

10.183.  You  would  feel,  I  suppose,  more  at  ease  in  dealing  with  those 
two  schools  if  you  knew  either  that  your  function  extended  to  the  whole 
school,  or  that  there  was  inspection  and  examination  applied  to  the 
literary  side  of  itp — Yes,  especially  in  those  schools  not  subject  to 
inspection  of  the  other  kind.  But  in  a  great  many  schools  under  us,  for 
instance,  the  higher  grade  board  schools,  the  examination  test  and  the 
inspection  does  apply  to  the  other  side  and  it  is  generally  very  well  done. 

10.184.  That  would  be  the  case  in  the  higher  grade  board  schools  in 
res]>ect  of  pupils  who  had  passed  the  7th  Standard  P — ^I  think  even  in  those 
cases  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  is  asked  to  inspect  the  work. 

10.185.  But  not  officially  P— No,  not  officially. 

10.186.  If  he  does  it,  he  does  it  out  of  personal  good  will  and  interest  P 
—Yes. 

10.187.  (To  Mr.  Buchmaster.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  with  regard  to    Vixub  oi  Bx- 
*'  examination  "  as  apart  from  what  you  have  given  us  as  included  under      amihatioh 
the  term  **  inspection  P" — I  think  the  possibility  of  having  a  general  ^^S^lSSiJ^ 
examination  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  schools  is  an  immense  help  to  mbvt. 
the  schools.     It  enables  one  school  to  compare  itsejf  with  another  with 

much  less  difficulty  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  examination  and  inspec- 
tion were  done  together  by  one  officer.  At  present  extimination  work  is 
done  simultaneously  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country. 
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10.188.  That  yb  to  say,  at  oentreB  to  whidi  the  pnpUa  are  BTunmoned  P — 
Yes,  on  the  same  day  and  on  the  same  papers ;  so  that  we  get  a  posaibility 
of  comparing  school  with  school  and  a  large  number  of  schools  with  other 
classes  of  schools  in  a  w&y  which  we  conld  not  get  if  the  examination  and 
inspection  of  each  individnal  school  occurred  at  the  same  time,  that  is  to 
say,  snppoeiug  the  Inspector  was  also  the  examiner  and  his  inspection  and 
examination  were  all  the  test  to  which  a  school  had  to  look  forward. 

10.189.  In  other  words,  you  mean  you  think  that  the  simultaneous 
examination  of  a  number  of  pupils  from  different  schools  adds  something 
to  tbe  individual  exHmination  and  inspection  of  each  particular  school  ? — 
Yes,  and  enables  the  school  to  judge  of  its  position  and  prog^rees  better 
than  it  could  otherwise  do. 

10.190.  On  the  other  hand,  you  would  find,  I  suppose,  that  there  were 
eases  in  which  schools  would  not  do  themselves  quite  the  same  justice  by 
their  pupils  in  the  examination,  as  they  would  by  the  inspection  and 
examination  which  you  carry  out  in  them  individually? — That  would  be  i  he 
case  with  certain  schools,  no  doubt. 

10.191.  And  it  would  very  much  be  the  case  with  regard  to  particular 
tmpUs,  would  it  not.  There  are  particular  pupils  who  would  have  a  muck 
better  chance  of  acquitting  themselves  creditably  in  the  inspection  and 
examination  at  the  individual  school  than  they  would  in  the  central 
examination  ?-^I  do  not  think  I  should  be  prepsi^  io  admit  that. 

10.192.  Would  you  not  find  that  there  might  be  a  certain  number  of  boys 
(and  it  would  be  still  more  true,  perhaps  in  the  case  of  girls)  who  did  not  do 
themselves  juBtice  in  the  central  examination,  and  of  whom  yon  would  form 
a  favourable  opinion  when  yen  took  their  work  in  the  school  itself  ? — I 
admit  that  if  we  are  going  to  take  the  question  of  vivd  voce  examination 
versus  written  examination,  it  is  possible  that  some  girls  and  boys  would 
do  themselves  moi  e  credit  in  the  viva  voce  examination. 

10.193.  {To  Mr.  Redgrave,)  Have  you  anything  to  say  upon  that  point  P 
—No. 

lKP0STi.vcB  OT      10,194.  I  understand  that  you  think  (and  I  suppose  this  is  a  point  on 
DsAwiKo.      which  you  both  agree),  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  necessity  in  schools 
for  giving  prominence  to  drawing  F— That  is    mj  conviction    founded 
largely  upon  experience  in  visiting  schools. 

10.195.  Do  you  think  that  drawing  needs  a  still  further  recognition  than 
it  has  yet  obttuned  P — Yes. 

10.196.  You  think  more  might  be  done  P — Yes. 

10.197.  In  what  direction  or  by  what  means  would  you  do  it  P — 1  think 
that  drawing,  especially  in  the  higher  grade  schools  and  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,  is  very  often  rather  too  much  of  an  amusement  and  not  enough 
of  an  educational  exercise.    It  is  not  taken  seriously  enough. 

10.198.  Do  you  consider  that  the  method  of  examining  in  drawing  at 
present  is  satisfactoiy  P — Yes,  as  far  as  it  goes  I  believe  it  is,  especially  the 
method  of  examining  drawing  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depigment.  A 
yery  large  number  of  secondary  schools  do  not  avail  themselves  of  any  draw- 
ing examination.  I  think  that  so  far  as  schools  are  examined  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  a  very  valuable  test  is  obtained,  but  I  have  had  a 
good  defil  of  experience  outside  the  work  of  the  Department  in  visiting 
public  schools  and  other  schools,  and  I  find  that  in  many  of  those  cases, 
where  there  is  no  uniform  test,  the  drawing  is  desultory  and  the  teaching 
is  consequently  very  poor  and  ineffective. 

10.199.  Wliy  does  the  system  of  grants  not  avail  to  meet  those  evils  P — 
The  schools  have  not  cared  to  place  themselves  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  Of  course  there  is  no  compulsion  and  no  necessity  for  doing 
so.    In  many  cases  they  call  in  an  outside  body  of  examiners. 

10.200.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  schools  that  you  visited  as 
inspector  P— I  was  speaking  generally  of  seoondeoy  schools  not  in  connection 
with  the  Department. 
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10,20L  So  that  JOQ  were  speaking  not  from  any  knowledge  bs  inspector 
but  from  your  genemi  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  the  country  ?— Yes. 

10,202.  Have  yon  any  observations  to  offer  as  to  the  mechanical 
drawing  and  mannal  work  in  the  schools  P.~I  have  observed  that,  in  those 
8cho(^  in  which  the  drawing  is  tanght  methodically,  and  more  especially 
in  those  schools  in  which  certain  handicraft  benchwork  is  taken  nnder  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  of  oonrse  chiefly  in  our  organised  science 
schools,  the  drawing  re-acts  upon  the  work  and  the  work,  to  a  certain 
extent  is  a  stiinulns  to  the  drawing,  and  very  much  better  results  are 
obtained  in  those  schools,  especially  in  mechani^l  drawing.  I  wish  there- 
fore to  point  out  that  the  instruction  in  drawing  should  be  made  to  relate 
to  the  mannal  work  undertaken  in  the  school  workshop. 

.  10,203.  By  bench  work  you  mean  such  things  as  practical  carpentry  or 
metal  work? — ^Yes. 

10.204.  Does  Sheffield  come  within  the  inspecting  district  of  either  of 
you  p-~Yes.  I  have  been  to  Sheffield,  and  I  think  Mr.  Buckmastei  has 
also.  I  have  been  quite  recently  and  inspected  the  work  in  the  higher 
grade  school  and  the  technical  school. 

10.205.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment grants  are  used  in  Sheffield  to  make  aU  education  free  to  all  dbil- 
dren  who  attend  the  higher  grade  board  schools  r — I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  graots  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  help  in  freeing  the 
education,  because  the  grants  earned  are  very  considerable. 

10.206.  But  it  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that  that  school  is  a  free 
school  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  17  for  its  pupili^,  the  freedom  for  those  boys 
who  are  beyond  getting  the  grants  of  the  Education  Department  being 
secured  by  the  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  r — No,  that  was 
not  within  my  knowledge. 

10.207.  Are  there  any  other  cases  within  your  knowledge  which  resemble 
Sheffield  in  respect  of  the  large  sums  that  are  i^aid  in  the  higher  grade 
board  school  to  pupils  who  have  passed  the  7th  Standard  P — Many  of 
the  higher  grade  board  schools  earn  very  large  grants  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  but  it  is  not  in  my  knowledge  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  earning  of  the  Department  grant  is  the  factor  in  the  free  education  of 
the  children.  I  think  that  the  Higher  Grade  School  of  Sheffield  earns 
something  like  1,0002.  a  year  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

10.208.  (Dean  of  Manchester).  Is  that  for  day  students,  or  evening 
students  as  well  P — {Mr.  Buclcmagter.)    Mainly  day  students. 

10.209.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Redgrave.)  Can  you  give  me  the  amount  which 
the  Sheffield  school  gets  in  respect  of  its  day  scholars  P — 1,171Z.  was  the 

Payment  last  year  to  the  Central  Board  School  at  Sheffield,    and  the 
'echnical  school  earned  60^/. 

10.210.  Is  that  in  addition  P— Yes. 

10.211.  How  much  of  that  was  for  day  scholars  ?— I  think  you  make  take 
it  that  nearly  the  whole  of  those  grants  were  for  day  scholars. 

10.212.  Will  you  give  me  the  same  figures  as  regards  Leeds  and  Man- 
chester P— The  Central  Higher  School  at  Leeds  earned  8,0492.  in  grants. 

10.213.  Is  that  for  day  scholars  ?— I  think  those  payments  are  almost 
entirely  lor  day  scholars ;  but  I  have  no  means  of  separating  the  amount 
here.  Yon  may  take  it  that  a  very  hurge  proportion  of  that  is  for  day 
scholars.  In  Manchester  the  Science  and  Art  classes  of  the  Central  Board 
School,  Deansgate,  earned  2,2312.  There  would  be  more  evening  scholars 
in  the  case  of  Manchester  than  in  the  case  of  Leeds. 

10.214.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportion  of  the  clay  and  evening 
schools  in  Manchester  P — I  can  ascertain  that  and  will  send  it  in  to  the 
Commission.     (See  Appendh  Ko.  4.) 

10.215.  You  have  both  cf  you,  of  course,  frequently  had  occasion  to 
consider  the  function  and  place  which  the  higher  grade  board  schools 
are  now  holding  p — ^Yee. 
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RxLATioir  OF  10,216.  What  is  your  view  of  the  relation  that  the  higher  grade  board 
**e?Si«iit^t'  *^^^^^  ought  to  hold  to  the  expressly  secondary  schools  of  the  place  in 

TO  Seookdabt  which  it  is  situate,  taking  the  higher  grade  board  school  as  being  some- 
Schools.  thing  which  is  on  the  border  line  between  an  elementary  school  and  a 
seoDndary  school  P — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  and  the  coneei 
answer  to  it  varies  rather  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  liCy  own  view 
is  that  in  many  of  the  large  towns  a  higher  grade  board  school  is  quite  a 
neoeosaiy  adjunct  to  the  elementary  school,  and  that  it  is  doing  its  work 
educationally  perhaps  as  well  as  possible.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  overlapping  and  a  certain  amount  of  competition  is 
taking  place  between  the  work  under  the  school  board  in  the  higher  grade 
board  school,  and  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  pure  and  simple.  I 
have  thought  a  great  deal  about  this  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a 
definite  answer  asio  tlie  proper  position  of  the  higher  grade  board  school  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  I  think  that  in  Wales  now  especially  the  higher 
grade  board  school  is  coming  into  dangerous  conflict,  or  is  likely  to  do  so, 
with  the  new  schools  that  are  to  be  fonnded  by  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board*  I  understand  that  in  Wales  it  is  the  intention  to  found  30 
intermediate  schools  that  will  practically,  in  Cardiff  and  Swansea  and  some 
other  towns,  take  away  the  wotk  from  the  higher  grade  board  schools.  The 
higher  grade  board  school'  at  Cardiff  is  now  doing  good  educational  work 
and  is  earning  considerable  grants  from  South  Kensington.  If  these  new 
schools  are  to  compete  with  it  I  presume  that  the  higher  grade  board  school 
in  such  a  case  would  have  to  give  way  ;  a  very  similar  state  of  things  to 
that  is  arising  in  many  of  our  large  towns  owing  to  the  action  of  County 
Councils,  either  in  founding  md  supporting  the  schools  under  the  County 
Council  or  in  aiding  schools  which  are  competing  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  higher  grade  board  school.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be 
necessary  very  shortly  to  define  clearly  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
higher  grade  board  school  as  an  introduction  to  Secondary  Education  and 
to  determine  exactly  what  the  legitimate  work  would  be  of  the  secondary 
schools  created  by  the  County  Councils. 

10.217.  When  you  say  ''  as  an  introduction  to  Secondary  Education  "  do 
you  mean  that  you  look  upon  the  higher  grade  school  as  a  vestibule 
through  which  the  pupil  should  pass  into  the  secondary  school,  because 
that  has  hitherto  not  been  generally  the  result  P — The  higher  grade  board 
school  in  its  legitimate  sphere  is,  I  should  say,  an  introduction  to 
Secondary  Education  for  the  children  who  have  been  educated  in  the  board 
schools. 

10.218.  You  mean  that  children  have  passed  from  the  board  schools 
into  Secondary  Education  through  a  higher  grade  school  P — ^Yes. 

10.219.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  that  happens  p — That  happens  in 
many  places. 

10.220.  To  a  considerable  extent? — In  certain  towns  such  a  school  as 
the  Technical  school  in  Sheffield  gets  a  number  of  its  pupils  from  the  board 
schools  at  Sheffield. 

10.221.  Do  its  pupils  go  on  into  the  secondary  schools  of  Sheffield  p— 
Yes,  partly  by  scholarships  and  partly  by  the  exertions  of  parents. 

10.222.  To  any  large  extent  P— To  the  extent  of  something  like  half. 

10.223.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  May  we  have  a  definition  of  a  higher 
grade  school  in  Wales  P  Do  you  mean  an  ex-standard  school  P—Yes,  an 
ex-standard  school. 

10.224.  Ex-standard  pure  and  simple  P— Yes. 

10.225.  {Chah'Tiian.)  But  it  has  been  alleged  that,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  the  process  has  been  rather  the  other  way ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  higher  grade  school  has  come  into  the  field  of  Secondary  Education, 
and  that  its  comi>ctition  has  pressed  severely  upon  schools  which  were 
secondary  schoolh  pure  and  simple.  Is  that  within  your  knowledge  P — 
That  is  within  my  knowledge,  but  the  fact  is  due  to  the  position  of  the 
secondary  schools,  which  hitherto  has  been  a  very  poor  and  a  very  low  one. 
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Tliat  has  enabled  the  higher  grade  board  school  to  compete  with  the 
secondary  school.  But  my  idea  of  a  secondary  school  wonld  be  a  school 
in  which  the  pupil  should  complete  his  education  at  the  age  of  16  or  17. 

10.226.  Or  in  some  oases  at  the  age  of  18  ? — Yes. 

10.227.  How  on  the  whole  would  you  adjust  this  competition  or  over- 
lapping which  appears  to  have  arisen  between  secondary  schools  pure  and 
simple  and  the  higher  grade  board  schools  ? — ^I  should  make  the  higher 
grade  board  school  the  means  of  admission  into  such  schools  as  our 
organised  science  schools.  I  should  make  it  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
organised  science  school,  that  school  giving,  in  its  three  years*  course  as 
laid  down  in  the  Directory,  what  I  consider  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  all- 
round  scientific  trainiug  for  the  boy  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving 
school. 

10.228.  But  only  a  scientific  training?— I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
organised  science  schools  for  scientific  training. 

10.229.  Take  the  case  of  the  boys  who  show  in  the  higher  grade  board 
school  more  talent  for  literary  than  for  scientific  subjects,  where  would 
they  go  ? — I  think  the  grammar  school  on  the  modem  side  or  the  endowed 
modem  school  should  provide  for  such  boys. 

.  10,230.  {To  Mr.  Buckmaster.)  What  is  your  view  upon  that  problem  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  have  noticed  perhaps  so  much  as  Mr.  Redgrave  appears  to 
have  done  any  antagonism  between  the  higher  grade  board  schools 
and  the  secondary  school.  That  a  rivalry  exists  of  course  is  obvious,  but 
that  one  has  suffered  at  the  expense  of  the  other  I  am  not  so  certain. 
I  could  not  I  think  call  to  mind  any  instance  where  a  good  secondary 
school  has  lost  in  numbers  or  in  the  capability  of  its  students  owing  to 
the  competition  of  the  higher  grade  board  school. 

10.231.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  in  many  cases  the  sons  of 
^  parents  who  would  have  been  quite  well  able  to  pay  the  fees  of  -secondary 

schools  do  in  point  of  fact  resort  to  the  higher  grade  board  school  instead, 
where  they  pay  much  smaller  fees,  or  perhaps,  as  in  Sheffield,  no  fees  at 
all  P — That  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 

10.232.  It  has  been  put  before  us  that  primd  facte  those  boys  might 
rather  have  been  expected  to  go  to  the  secondary  school  ? — It  is  difficult 
to  sa;^  what  the  possible  intentions  of  a  parent  or  a  boy  would  be  if  a  state 
of  thmgs  existed  which  does  not  exist.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  not 
found  that  the  secondary  schools  show  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
students  which  the  competition  of  the  higher  grade  board  school  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  The  mere  fact  that  a  parent  can  get  absolutely  free 
education  in  the  higher  grade  board  school  has  not  led  to  the  depletion 
of  the  secondary  school  where  he  has  to  pay  fees.  Of  course  one  individual 
parent  may  prefer  one  school  to  the  other,  but  I  doubt  if  the  mere  fact  of 
the  payment  or  nonpayment  of  fees  is  the  main  reason  for  a  choice  of  one 
school  rather  &an  the  other. 

10.283.  Still  the  difference  of  fee  is  very  considerable  between  a  higher 
grade  board  school  charging  on  an  average,  I  suppose,  about  268,  a  year 
and  a  secondary  school  charging  from  6^  to  12Z.  a  year  P — Yes,  and  you 
would  probably  find  an  equal  number  of  parents  who  would  decide  in  one 
case  for  the  259.  and  in  the  other  case  for  the  other  school,  on  the  mece 
ground  of  the  higher  fee. 

10.284.  That  might  be  because  they  might  think  that  the  higher  fee 
guaranteed  a  certain  amount  of  sooial  exclwiiveness  P — ^Yes,  quite  apart 
from  the  educational  facilities  in  one  case  or  the  other. 

10.235.  In  your  view  the  social  consideration  would  oounter-lNJaBce 
the  desire  to  have  cheap  education  p — ^Yes,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

10.236.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  it 
reallv  depended  on  the  excellence  all  round  of  the  secondary  school 
whether  it  held  its  own  or  not  ? — Of  course,  a  bad  secondary  school  would 
undoubtedly  lose. 
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10.237.  {Chairman.)  But  then  yon  wonld  probably  sajthat  a  bad  second- 
ary school  ought  to  lose  in  any  case  jf — It  onght  to  lose,  of  course. 

10.238.  Do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  coincide  entirely  with  Mr. 
Bedgraye*8  yiew  that  this  riyalry — we  will  not  call  it  antagonism — exists 
and  prodncee  a  considerable  amount  of  what  is  called  overlapping  ? — 1  do 
not  think  it  has  become  a  yery  serious  question  at  present,  because  a  large 
number  of  the  higher  grade  board  spools  exist  in  towns  where  &e 
secondary  schools  are  eii^er  yery  few  in  number  or  are  yery  inadequately 
supplied  with  resources  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  board  schools  haye  done  work 
wluch  otherwise  would  not  haye  been  done  at  all. 

10.239.  Haye  you  any  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  higher  grade 
board  schools  haye  depleted,  not  tiie  endowed  schools  of  the  place,  but  the 
piiyate  schools,  and  practioally  tended  to  extinguish  or  injure  thpm  F — ^I 
have  l^own  cases  of  private  schools  that  have  lost  their  pupils,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  at  present  recall  many  instances  of  cases  where  I 
thought  that  the  private  scdiools  had  better  have  been  kept  in  existence. 

10.240.  You  think  if  the  private  schools  have  suffered,  it  has  been 
because  of  their  own  deficiencies  ? — It  has  been  the  weaker  private 
schools. 

10.241.  Do  you  mean  weaker  in  point  of  educational  efficiency  or  weaker 
in  point  of  resources  to  stand  competition  P — Weaker  in  point  of 
educational  efficiency. 

10.242.  (To  Mr.  Medgrave.)  What  do  you  say  upon  that  point  P— I  think 
Mr.  Buckmaster  is  quite  right  in  the  statement  that  this  competition  is  not 
BO  acute  because  the  school  board  has  practically  filled  up  a  gap ;  but  I 
still  think  that  this  competition  does  exist. 

'  10,243.  I  ask  you  particularly  with  reference  to  the  effect  upon  private 
schools  P — I  think  the  secondary  private  adventure  schools,  especially  in. 
the  smaller  provincial  towns,  were  very  inadequately  doing  their  work  and 
that  in  those  cases  probably  the  higher  grade  board  school  is  providing 
better  instruction  than  the  secondaiy  schools  and  to  that  extent  is  doing 
better  work  and  is  legitimately  crowding  them  out. 

10.244.  (D^n  of  Manchester  to  Mr,  Bucknhaeter.)  1  have  no  doubt  you 
had  in  your  mind  the  condition  of  things  in  many  of  the  large  towns  of 
liimoashire  when  you  spoke  of  the  higher  grade  schools  having  really  filled 
up  what  was  a  notorious  gap  P — In  Luicaahire  and  the  north  of  England 
generally. 

10.245.  {Mr.  Cockburn  to  Mr.  Redgrave.)  Are  there  any  examples  present 
to  your  mind  of  the  cases  you  are  speaking  upon  now  where  the  rivaky  is 
unsatisfactory  or  where  the  overlapping  is  unsatisfactory  and  wasteful  P 
From  what  you  are  speaking  P — I  think  that  in  large  towns  like  Nottingham 
and  Derby  the  higher  grade  board  schools  are  perhaps  competing  rather 
unfairly  with  other  educational  institutions  in  the  town.  I  mean  the  rate- 
supported  schools. 

10.246.  Which  were  in  existence  first  p — The  secondary  schools. 

10.247.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Do  you  mean  the  grammar  school  at 
Nottingham  P — Yes,  I  should  put  that  as  one. 

10.248.  What  other  school  at  Nottingham  P— There  iu  a  school  oalled  the 
People's  Ck)llege  at  Nottingham  which  has  bean  practically  taken  over  by 
the  school  board  now.  I  think  that  institution  was  crowded  out  by  the 
action  of  the  school  board,  not  perhaps  unwisely,  but  I  think  that  is  a  case 
in  point. 

10.249.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  reply  to  my  former  quefetion  as  to  the 
Welsh  higher  grade  schools  being  strictly  ex-standard  schools.  Do  not 
some  of  the  lugher  grade  schools  in  Wales  include  the  5th  and  6th 
Standards  P— That  is  the  case.    They  are  graded  schools  very  often. 

10.250.  Then  they  are  not  strictly  ex-standard  schools  ?— You  would 
modify  that  p— Yes,  I  would  modify  that. 
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10.251.  Do  I  Tmderstand  that  yon  would  remove  the  organised  science 
school  from  the  higher  grade  school  P — Yes,  that  was  my  view.  There  is  at 
present  a  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  organised  science  school 
when  it  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  higher  ^rade  school,  because  there  is 
much  overlapping  in  the  work.  Our  view  is  that  the  organised  science 
school  should  receive  the  7th  Standard  scholars— that  tue  7th  Standard 
scholars  should  pass  into  the  organised  science  schools,  bnt  I  find 
that  in  many  places  where  an  organised  science  school  exists  in  the  same 
building  and  under  the  same  roof  with  a  higher  grade  school  even  children 
of  the  6th  standard  are  passed  into  the  organised  science  school,  partly 
because  of  the  larger  grants  they  can  earn  in  that  school,  and  I  think  it  is 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  child  that  it  should  enter  the  organised  science 
school  before  it  has  completed  the  7th  standard,  especi^y  in  the  case 
of  girls. 

10.252.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  distinct  calamity  to  allow  children  in, 
tKe  Oth  standard  to  go  into  the  organised  science  school  provided  they  had 
sufficient  capacity,  that  they  were  not  crammed,  and  that  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  did  not  expect  too  much  from  them  P — I  think  if  there 
were  safeguards  against  the  difficulties  that  you  have  mentioned  the 
children  might  pass  earlier  into  the  organised  science  schooL  I  think, 
however,   it  is  distinctly  advisable  that  they   should  continue   in  the 

^standards  until  the^  have    completed   the  7th  standard,  before  taking 

*  up  the  purely  scientific  work  in  the  organised  science  scJiool. 

10.258.  {Mr,  Coekhum.)  Would  not  the  rectification  and  the  remedy  for 
this  matter  be  a  purely  departmental  negociation  between  your  Department 
and  Whitehall?— I  think  so. 

10,254.  And  as  two  (Government  Departments  you  might  arrange  this 
matter  between  yourselves  P  It  is  in  your  hands  and  it  is  within  your 
scope  snd  power  to  effect  this  remedy  P—I  think  it  is  entirely  within  the 
scope  of  the  Departments.  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  been  attended 
to. 

10,266  (Sir  John  Hibheri.)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  grievance  or 
complaint  you  make  is  really  as  large  as  one  would  gather  from  your 
statement.  Does  what  you  have  mentioned  with  regard  to  Sheffield  apply 
to  many  other  towns  ?— I  think  the  difficulty  exists  more  or  less  acutely 
wherever  there  are  organised  science  schools  conducted  by  school  boards 
or  school  managers.  We  have  altogether  98  organised  science  schools 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  I  thmk  that  probably  about 
50  of  tiiose  schools  would  either  be  in  connexion  with  higher  grade 
voluntary  schools  or  higher  grade  board  schools. 

10.256.  Then  your  statement  would,  more  or  less,  refer  to  those  50 
cases  P — Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

10.257.  (Mr,  Hebhouse.)  When  you  spoke  of  the  overlapping  in  Wales 
between  the  new  schools  established  by  the  County  Councils  and  the  higher 
grade  board  schools  did  you  refer  to  any  other  cases  than  those  of  tiie 
large  towns  Cardiff  and  Swansea  ?— No,  only  in  the  large  towns  of  Wales. 
I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  other  towns. 

10,258.'  And  in  thos»  towns  could  the  difficulty  have  been  got  over  if  the 
County  Council  had  fixed  a  somewhat  higher  scale  of  fees  for  their  schools  ? 
— Iliese  sdioola  are  not  actually  in  existenoe  yet,  and  therefore  the 
oompetition  is  only  a  dreaded  one. 

10.259.  The  schools  exist  on  paper  P — ^Yes. 

•  10,260.  But  still  you  think  that  the  outlines  of  the  schools  as  drawn  on 
paper  are  such  that  there  may  be  undue  competition  in  the  future  P — Yes. 

10,261.  The  question  I  put  to  you  was  whether  this  is  due  to  the  County 
Councils  having  fixed  the  fees  too  low  and  struck  rather  too  low  down,  if 
I  may  so  put  it,  in  the  class  to  which  they  oflbr  education  P — I  think  the 
new  intermediate  schools  are  really  oflering  an  education  identical  to  that 
which  is  given  in  the  higher  grade  board  schools.    I  do  not  know  whether 
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is  the  reason  why  we  consider  oftch  ease  on  itis  merits,  but  thai  is  the  broad 
rule  upon  which  we  deal  with  it. 

10.132.  Therefore  the  300Z.  a  year  rule  is  not  an  inflexible  rule  ? — ^It  has 
been  adhered  to  in  the  imiliense  majority  of  cases. 

10.133.  What  reference  do  you  have  to  the  fees  which  the  pilpils  pay  ?^ 
If  the  fees  are  over  61.  a  year  we  may  sometimes  refuse  to  pay  on  the  earlier 
stages  of  mathematics. 

10.134.  I«  it  only  upon  mathematics  or  upon  other  branches  of  science  ? 
— Only  upon  mathematics. 

10.135.  As  regards  such  sciences  as  chemistry  or  physics  for  instance 
you  do  not  apply  this  principle  to  the  amount  of  the  endowment  and 
the  fee  P— No  ;  I  may  say  that  what  we  have  gone  on  is  the  principle  which 
is  contained  in  a  large  number  of  the  schemes  sanctioned  by  the  Charity 
Commission.  All  those  schemes  that  we  have  seen  provide  for  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  ;  they  also  provide,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  for 
the  teaching  of  natural  science,  but  they  do  not  specify  any  particular 
natural  science  ;  consequently  as  they  specify  mathematics  we  assume  that 
a  certain  amount  of  mathematical  teaching  must  be  covered  by  the  endow- 
ment, and  on  that  we  refuse  to  pay. 

10.136.  You  look  upon  that  as  a  necessary  element  in  Secondary 
Education  which  these  grants  were  not  intended  to  deal  with  ^ — In  the 
case  of  those  sc];iools.  which  are  already  provided  for  with  this  minimum 
amount  of  endowment. 

10.137.  Where  there  is  no  endowment  you  do  not  apply  that  principle  P 
— No.  We  might  of  course  apply  the  principle  of  fees :  that  is  to  siy, 
supposing  a  school  had  no  endowment,  but  had  very  high  fees  we  should 
also  consider  the  que<ition  as  to  whether  we  should  pay  on  mathematics  or 
any  other  subjects.  {M:.  Redgrave).  All.  (Mr,  Buckmaster.)  Supposing 
the  fees  were  10^  or  12L  a  year  it  might  be  considered  that  that  was  a 
case  where  the  Department's  grants  ought  not  rightly  to  be  given. 

10.138.  There  you  would  consider  that  the  scale  of  fees  showed  that  the 
pupils  belonged  to  a  class  which  did  not  require  Government  aid  ? — Yes. 

10.139.  Does  that  often  happen  ? — Not  very  frequently.  T!he  main  case 
in  wMch  it  has  happened  is  in  the  case  of  proprietary  schools. 

10.140.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  It  would  happen  to  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  would  uot  itp — No,  the  fees  are  62.  a  year — guineas 
perhaps. 

10.141.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  are  122.  ? — W^  have  never  raised  any 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  that  school. 

«  10,142.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Bedgiave.)  What  is  your  experience  about 
that  P — My  experience  is  that  we  inquire  into  the  status  of  the  parents  into 
all  easrs,  and  if  we  consider  that  the  childi  en  attending  the  schools  are  the 
children  of  the  classes  debarred  by  our  Directory,  we  point  out  that  they 
ought  not  to  claim  grants. 

10,148.  On  the  ground  that  they  are  the  children  of  a  class  of  parents 
who  do  not  require  Government  aid  P  —The  children  of  parents  whose 
incomes  are  400Z.  a  year  and  upwards. 

10,144.  And  the  Department  deals  with  that  not  by  an  inquisition  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents  such  aj  that  of  the  Income  Tax  Com- 
missioners, but  it  considers  the  fees  which  they  pay  p — ^We  take  that  as  a 
broad  indication. 

10, 145  Is  it  in  your  experience  that  grants  are  being  awarded  to  any 
considerable  ext-ent  in  the  cases  of  children  whose  parents  are  well  able  to 
pay  P  —No,  I  thiuK  I  may  say  generally  that  those  classes  are  excluded 
from  our  grants. 

10  146-7.  Are  there  no  proprietary  schools  aided  by  yea  ohiefly  used  by 
children  whose  parents  are  in  easy  circumstances  p — I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  there  are  two  processes  that  have  to  be  gone  through  before  a  school 
gets  grants  from  the  Department  in  the  case  of  these  endowed  or  secondary 
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schools.  They  first  of  all  have  to  satisfy  lis  that  the  school  as  a  school 
can  be  recognised  :  that  is  done  by  tlie  fees  and  the  endowment  being 
considered.  Then  when  their  claim  for  payment  comes  in  they  have  to 
satisfy  ns  that  the  child  on  whom  they  claim  is  the  son  or  daughter  of 
parents  possessing  under  400^.  a  ysar. 

10,1  ^«  How  do  you  test  the  statements  which  they  give  you  with  regard 
to  the  income  of  the  parents  ? — We  test  it,  pardy  by  relying  on  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  (Committee  which  has  to  be  formed  for  each  school ;  and  partly 
by  our  own  investigations  when  we  visit  the  schools  as  to  the  correctness  of 
Ihe  statements  they  have  made. 

10.149.  What  investigation  do  you  pursue  ? — We  have  before  us  a  list 
of  all  the  students  in  the  school,  with  their  addresses  and  the  occupations 
of  their  parents,  and  of  course  it  is  very  easy  to  see  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  if  the  statements  of  the  Gonmiittee  are  correct. 

10.150.  Do  you  often  find  the  statements  of  the  Committee  incorrect  ? — 
Very  rarely.  Of  course  it  may  have  occasionally  happened  that  we  have 
paid  on  the  children  of  parents  whom  we  ought  not  to  have  paid  upon  by 
that  rule,  but  the  number  of  cases  would  not  be  a  large  one.  In  going 
through  the  lists  we  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  the  children  of  professional  men  or  the  children  of  manufac- 
turers, or  those  of  any  grade  that  we  think  likely  to  be  beyond  the  industrial 
grade.  Of  course  we  have  to  rely  upon  information  given  us  by  the  Com- 
mittee ;  we  ask  sometimes  as  to  the  rateable  value  or  the  rent  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  live  ;  we  endeavour  to  test  these  statement?  from  time  to 
time.  I  admit  th^re  is  considerable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
on  the  point.  Very  often  the  children  are  children  of  widows,  and  in  those 
cases  we  are  lenient.  You  may  take  it  that,  as  a  general  rule,  we  are 
careful  in  the  matter  of  grants,  and  they  do  not  go  very  often  to  the 
children  of  parents  of  the  middle  classes. 

10.151.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  confined  to  schools  of  a  certain 
grade,  because  in  some  classes  of  schools  the  presumption  is  that  all  the 
chOdi^n  belong  to  a  class  whose  incomes  are  below  4002.  a  year,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  schools  that  the 
question  becomes  of  importance  P — ^Yes. 

10.152.  Still,  would  not  the  investigation  into  the  statements  of  the 
Committee  require  a  much  greater  amount  of  time  than  you  c^uld  give  to 
it? — (Mr.  Buckmaster,)  It  can  be  done  comparatively  quickly  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  For  instance,  supposing  one  is  inspecting  a  grammar 
school  in  a  small  town,  we  know  a  certain  amount  about  the  town,  we 
know  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  streets  and  the  type  of  the 
houses  in  them,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  in  that  case  to  see  if  the 
children  were  the  children  of  parents  who  live  in  houses  beyond  a  certain 
rental  and  rateable  value. 

10.153.  The  point  is  one  of  some  interest,  because  it  goes  to  another 
question  which  has  occupied  our  minds  a  good  deal,  namely  the  question 
of  the  restrictions  you  can  impose  with  reference  to  scholarsliipe.  There- 
fore any  further  light  you  can  throw  upon  your  methods  with  regard  to  it 
would  be  of  interest  beyond  the  matter  in  hand? — The  responsibility 
is  thrown  by  the  Department  mainly  upon  the  Committee  but  also  upon  the 
Inspector. 

10.154.  How  is  the  Committee  to  which  you  refer  composed  ?  —In  the 
case  of  a  grammar  school  it  is  very  generally  composed  of  the  trustees 
of  the  school. 

10.155.  And  in  the  case  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools?  -There 
the  Committee  would  be  composed  either  of  the  managers  if  it  were  a 
Yolantary  sciiool  or  possibly  of  the  school  board. 

10.156.  Of  course  in  all  case?  the  Committee  has,  without  any  disparage- 
ment to  its  fairness,  a  considerable  interest  in  taking  a  lenient  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  tJie  parents  ? — That  is  true,  but  it  has  also  a  greater 
interest  in  not  being  cut  off  the  list  of  the  Department  by  attempted  con* 
oealment  or  omission  to  declare  what  it  could  have  told  us. 
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10.157.  Have  yoa  ever  cut  off  a  school  under  those  drcnmstances  P — ^I  do 
not  remember  an  instance.  I  remember  one  in  Ireland  where  the  Com- 
mittee refused  to  certify  that  the  students  on  which  they  claimed  belonged 
to  the  class  that  we  could  lawfully  pay  upon. 

10.158.  You  mean  the  Committee  showed  itself  very  conscientious  in 
that  case  ? — It  showed  itself  yery  averse  to  doing  the  duty  it  had  under- 
taken. 

10.159.  What  action  did  you  take  in  that  case  ? — We  took  the  lists  of 
students  and  marked  them  ourselves  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

1(),160.  In  other  words  the  Committee  preferred  to  throw  upon  you  the 
onus  of  saying  who  should  and  who  should  not  ha^e  the  grant r— Tea. 

10.161.  (To  Mr.  Bedgrave.)  Do  you  know  of  any  cane  where  there  has 
been  any  difficulty  P — I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  There  is  another  matter 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  is  that  in  certain  classes,  especially  the 
evening  artisan  classes,  if  the  bulk  of  the  students  belonged  to  the 
industrial  classics,  this  fact  would  carry  with  it  the  possibility  of  teaching 
the  higher  grade  students  and  also  of  paying  on  them.  That,  of  course, 
does  cot  refer  to  tbe  endowed  school  question. 

10.162.  Take  tbe  case  of  a  higher  grade  board  school.  What  amount 
of  inquiry  would  you  consider  necessary  in  such  a  school  p — Any  child 
attending  a  board  school  is  by  our  Directory  allowed  to  be  paid  upon. 
We  make  no  question  at  all.  The  mere  fact  of  attending  a  board  school 
carries  the  power  of  earning  a  grant. 

10,168.  Even  a  higher  grade  board  school  P — ^Tes. 

10.164.  Would  that  apply  to  the  Central  School  at  Leeds  P— Yes. 

10.165.  And  the  higher  grade  board  school  at  Sheffield  p — Yes. 

10.166.  Even  although  you  might  be  aware  that  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils  whose  parents  belonged  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  ? 
—Yes. 

10.167.  Taking  the  case  of.  proprietary  schools  how  would  the  Com- 
mittee be  usually  composed  P — {Mr.  Buckmnsfer.)  Mainly  of  governors. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  another  restriction  is  applied  to  proprietary 
schools.  Of  late  years  when  the  number  of  proprietary  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Department  has  showed  signs  of  increasing  we  have 
required  an  assurance  from  the  governing  body  that  they  will  not  divide 
any  dividend,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  proprietary  school  must  not  be  worked 
for  profit. 

10.168.  Do  vou  mean  that  you  exclude  a  dividend-paying  school  from 
the  class  of  schools  which  could  receive  a  grant  P — Yes. 

10.169.  Therefore  that  would  at  once  exclude  such  schools  as  those  of 
the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  P — Ye.^. 

10.170.  All  your  grants  are  given  npon  the  results  of  inspections  and 
examination,  are  they  notP — Except  as  regards  the  organised  science 
schools,  in  which  we  give  a  capitation  gr«int  in  addition  to  an  examination 
grant 

10.171.  But  still  all  the  pupils  in  respect  of  whom  a  grant  is  given  there 
have  been  examined  p  -*Yes. 

10.172.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  **  inspection  '*  p— I  am  afraid 
we  understand  a  great  deaL 

10.173.  Will  you  let  us  have  an  idea  of  how  much  is  comprised  in  the 
term  **  inspection  "  as  apart  from  '*  examination  P" — We  should  visit  a 
school  and  we  should  go  carefully  over  its  buildings  and  its  appliances  for 
science  and  art  work ;  we  should  listen  to  the  teaching  in  as  many  subjects 
as  our  time  would  allow  ;  we  should  probably  examine  viva  voce  one  class 
or  more,  also  according  as  time  would  allow ;  we  should  discuss  the  time 
table  and  the  relative  time  given  to  the  subjects  and  whether  they  were 
taught  all  the  year  round  ;  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  ;  the  methods 
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of  teaduiig,  and  generally  the  posiiion  that  the  adenoe  and  art  work  took 
in  the  school  time  table  as  compared  with  other  subjects. 

10.174.  Ton  would  of  course  examine  the  buildiugs  and  see  whether  they 
were  satisfactory,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

10.175.  Would  you  consider  that  it  was  essential'  that  science  teaching 
should  be  ezperimeotal ;  that  it  should  not  be  merely  bookwork,  but 
appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  pupils  at  all  stages  ? — Yes. 

10.176.  Haa  the  time  table  of  the  classes  in  respect  of  which  your  grant 
is  given  to  be  approved  by  you  ? — No ;  not  generally.  We  can  only 
inquire  as  regards  the  whole  time  that  is  given  to  science  or' art  work.  We 
cannot  approve  of  the  whole  time  table  of  the  schools. 

10.177.  I  ask  whether  with  respect  to  the  particular  science  and  art  part 
of  the  work  of  the  time  table  is  approved  by  you  P — We  allow  schools  a 
very  large  amount  of  latitude  in  deciding  what  time  they  shall  give  to  the 
subjects,  but  we  should  also  suggest  to  the  Committee,  or  the  head  master 
if  we  thought  fit,  that  the  subjects  taken  were  unsuitable,  or  that  the  time 
given  was  insufficient,  and  if  our  hints  were  not  acted  upon  we  might  have 
to  proceed  to  more  severe  measures. 

10.178.  Would  you  feol  that  there  was  any  risk  of  your  grants  having 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  managers  of  the  sd^ools  to  give  an  undue  amount 
of  time  to  the  science  and  art  wo^k  considering  thai  it  was  paid  for  and 
that  the  other  work  was  not  paid  for  by  a  Ghovemment  Department  P — I 
have  only  noticed  that  in  rare  instances. 

10.179.  But  you  do  not  of  course  test  the  other  work  of  the  school  p — We 
cannot  test  that  at  present. 

104B0.  Therefore  you  are  perhaps  hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  as  the 
result  of  your  examination  of  the  relative  excellence  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  sides,  and  the  relative  amount  of  pains  which  the  teachers  bestow 
ux>on  the  two  respectively  ?— We  cannot  form  any  official  judgment  upon 
that  point. 

10.181.  (To  Mr.  Eedgrave. )  What  would  you  say  upon  that  question  P — 
Except  in  the  case  of  our  organised  science  schools,  where  to  a  certain 
extent  we  have  the  time  table  submitted  to  us;  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Buckmaster ;  we  have  not  the  power  to  see  that  the  other  side  of  the 
training  is  attended  to  properly  or  properly  developed. 

10.182.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  you  would  feel  that  to  some  extent  your 
inspection  and  examination  is  necessarily  a  little  onesided  ? — ^It  is  in  that 
respect. 

10.183.  You  would  feel,  I  suppose,  more  at  ease  in  dealing  with  those 
two  schools  if  you  knew  either  that  your  function  extended  to  the  whole 
school,  or  that  there  was  inspection  and  examination  applied  to  the 
literary  side  of  itp — ^Yes,  especially  in  those  schools  not  Bubjeot  to 
inspection  of  the  other  kind.  But  in  a  great  many  schools  under  us,  for 
instance,  the  higher  grade  board  schools,  the  examination  test  and  the 
inspection  does  apply  to  the  other  side  and  it  is  generally  very  well  done. 

10.184.  That  would  be  the  case  in  the  higher  grade  board  schools  in 
respect  of  pupils  who  had  passed  the  7th  Standard  P— I  think  even  in  those 
cases  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  is  asked  to  inspect  the  work. 

10.185.  But  not  officially  p— No,  not  officially. 

10,18G.  If  he  does  it,  he  does  it  out  of  personal  good  will  and  interest  P 
—Yes. 

10,187.  {To  Mr.  Buckmaster.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  with  regard  to  Value  or  Ex 
**  examination  **  as  apart  from  what  you  have  given  us  as  included  under  coiroTCTm^M 
the  term  **  inspection  P"— I  think  the  possibility  of  having  a  general  the  DbpabS^ 
examination  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  schools  is  an  immense  help  to 
the  schools.  It  enables  one  school  to  compare  itself  with  another  with 
much  less  difficulty  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  examination  and  inspec- 
tion were  done  together  by  one  officer.  At  present  examination  work  is 
done  simultaneously  throughout  the  whole  oE  the  country. 
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10.188.  That  is  to  say,  at  centres  to  which  the  pnpils  are  snininoiied  P — 
Yes,  on  the  same  day  and  on  the  same  papers ;  so  that  we  get  a  possibility 
of  comparing  school  with  school  and  a  large  number  of  schools  with  other 
classes  of  schools  in  a  w&y  which  we  oonld  not  get  if  Ihe  examination  and 
inspection  of  each  indiyidnal  school  occurred  at  the  same  time,  that  is  to 
say,  supposing  the  Inspector  was  also  the  examiner  and  his  inspection  and 
examination  were  all  the  test  to  which  a  school  had  to  look  forward. 

10.189.  In  other  words,  you  mean  you  think  that  the  simultaneous 
examination  of  a  number  of  pupils  from  different  schools  adds  something 
to  the  indiyidnal  exumination  and  inspection  of  each  particular  school  P — 
Yes,  and  enables  the  school  to  judge  of  its  position  and  progress  better 
than  it  could  otherwise  do. 

10.190.  On  the  other  hand,  you  would  find,  I  suppose,  that  there  were 
cases  in  which  schools  would  not  do  themselves  quite  the  same  justice  by 
their  pupils  in  the  examination,  as  they  would  by  the  inspection  and 
examination  which  you  cany  out  in  them  indiyi  dually  ? — That  would  be  i he 
case  with  certain  schools,  no  doubt. 

10.191.  And  it  would  very  much  be  the  case  with  regard  to  particular 
pupils,  would  it  not.  There  are  particular  pupils  who  would  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  acquitting  themselves  creditably  in  the  inspection  and 
examination  at  the  individual  school  than  they  would  in  the  central 
examination  ?-^I  do  not  think  I  should  be  prepared  to  admit  that. 

10.192.  Would  you  not  find  that  there  might  be  a  certain  number  of  boys 
(and  it  would  be  still  more  true,  perhaps  in  the  case  of  girls)  who  did  not  do 
themselves  justice  in  the  central  examination,  and  of  whom  yon  would  form 
a  favourable  opinion  when  you  took  their  work  in  the  school  itself  P — I 
admit  that  if  we  are  going  to  take  the  question  of  vivd  voce  examination 
versus  written  examination,  it  is  possible  that  some  girls  and  boys  would 
do  themselves  more  credit  in  the  viva  voce  examination. 

10.193.  (To  Mr,  Redgrave,)  Have  you  anything  to  say  upon  that  point  P 
— ^No. 

IicpoBTi.Kcs  07      10,194.  I  understand  that  you  think  (and  I  suppose  this  is  a  point  on 
Drawtvo.      whi(^  you  both  a^ee),  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  necessity  in  schools 
for  giving  prominence  to  drawing? — That  is    my  conviction    founded 
largely  upon  experience  in  visiting  schools. 

10.195.  Do  you  think  that  drawing  needs  a  still  further  recognition  than 
it  has  yet  obtained  ? — Yes. 

10.196.  You  think  more  might  be  done  P — Yes. 

10.197.  In  what  direction  or  by  what  means  would  you  do  it  P — 1  think 
that  drawing,  especially  in  the  higher  grade  schools  and  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,  is  very  often  rather  too  much  of  an  amusement  and  not  enough 
of  an  educational  exercise.    It  is  not  taken  seriously  enough. 

10.198.  Do  you  consider  that  the  method  of  examining  in  drawing  at 
present  is  satisfactoi^  P — Yes,  as  far  as  it  goes  I  believe  it  is,  especially  the 
method  of  examining  drawing  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  A 
very  large  number  of  secondary  schools  do  not  avail  themselves  of  any  draw- 
ing examination.  I  think  that  so  far  as  schools  are  examined  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  a  very  valuable  test  is  obtained,  but  I  have  had  a 
good  dep.l  of  experience  outside  the  work  of  the  Department  in  visiting 
public  schools  and  other  schools,  and  I  find  that  in  many  of  those  coses, 
where  there  is  no  uniform  test,  the  drawing  is  desultory  and  the  teaching 
is  consequently  very  poor  and  ineffective. 

10.199.  Wliy  does  the  system  of  graiits  not  avail  to  meet  those  evils  P — 
The  schools  have  not  cared  to  place  themselves  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  Of  course  there  is  no  compulsion  and  no  necessity  for  doing 
BO.    In  many  cases  they  call  in  an  outside  body  of  examiners. 

10.200.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  schools  that  you  visited  as 
inspector  P — I  was  speaking  generally  of  secondary  schools  not  in  connection 
with  the  Department. 
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10.201.  So  that  jou  were  speaking  not  from  any  knowledge  as  inspector 
but  from  your  genernl  knowledge  of  wliat  goes  on  in  the  oountrj?— Yes, 

10.202.  Have  yon  any  obserrations  to  offer  as  to  the  mechanical 
drawing  and  mannal  work  in  the  sdiools  P«— I  have  observed  that,  in  those 
schools  in  which  the  drawing  is  tanght  methodically,  and  more  especially 
in  those  schools  in  which  certain  handicraft  benehwork  is  taken  nnder  the 
Soiaice  and  Art  Department,  of  coarse  chiefly  in  oxa  organised  science 
sohools,  the  drawing  re-acts  upon  the  work  and  the  work^  to  a  certain 
extent  is  a  stiinnlns  to  the  drawing,  and  very  mnch  better  results  are 
obtained  in  those  schools,  especially  in  mechanic  drawing.  I  wish  there- 
fore to  point  ont  that  the  instmction  in  drawing  should  be  made  to  relate 
to  the  mannal  work  nndertaken  in  the  school  worktop. 

.  10,203.  By  bench  work  yon  mean  such  things  as  practical  carpentry  or 
metal  work  ? — Yes. 

10.204.  Does  Sheffield  come  within  the  inspecting  district  of  either  of 
yon  P-^Yes.    I  have  been  to  Sheffield,  and  I  think  Mr.   Buckmaster  has 

.  also.    I  have  been  qnite  recently  and  inspected  the  work  in  the  higher 
grade  school  and  the  technical  school. 

10.205.  Is  it  within  yonr  knowledge  that  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment grants  are  used  in  Sheffield  to  make  aU  education  free  to  all  ohil- 
dien  who  attend  the  higher  grade  board  schools  f — I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  help  in  freeing  the 
education,  because  the  grants  earned  are  very  considerable. 

10.206.  But  it  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that  that  school  is  a  free 
school  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  17  for  its  pupils,  the  freedom  for  those  boys 
who  are  beyond  getting  the  grants  of  the  Education  Denartment  being 
secured  by  the  grants  of  the  S^sience  and  Art  Department  r — No,  that  was 
not  within  my  knowledge. 

10.207.  Are  there  any  other  cases  within  your  knowledge  which  resemble 
Sheffield  in  respect  of  the  large  sums  that  are  paid  in  the  higher  grade 
board  school  to  pupils  who  have  passed  the  7th  Standard? — ^Many  of 
the  higher  grade  board  schools  earn  very  large  grants  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  but  it  is  not  in  my  knowledge  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  earning  of  the  Department  grant  is  the  factor  in  the  free  education  of 
the  children.  I  think  that  the  Higher  Grade  School  of  Sheffield  earns 
something  like  1,0002.  a  year  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

10.208.  (Dean  of  Manchester).  Is  that  for  day  students,  or  evening 
students  as  well  P — {Mr.  Buchmaster.)    Mainly  day  students. 

10.209.  {Ghairman  to  Mr,  Redgrave.)  Can  you  give  me  the  amoxmt  which 
the  Sheffield  school  gets  in  respect  of  its  day  scholars  P — 1,171Z.  was  the 
payment  last  year  to  the  Central  Board  School  at  Sheffield,  and  the 
Technical  school  earned  602/. 

10.210.  Is  that  in  addition  P— Yes. 

10.211.  How  much  of  that  was  for  day  scholars  ?— I  think  you  make  take 
it  that  nearly  the  whole  of  those  grants  were  for  day  scliolars. 

10.212.  Will  you  give  me  the  same  figures  as  regards  Leeds  and  Man- 
chester ?— The  Centra  Higher  Scliool  at  Leeds  earned  8,049Z.  in  grants. 

lt),218.  Is  that  for  day  scholars  P— I  think  those  payments  are  almost 
entirely  lor  day  scholars ;  but  I  have  no  means  of  separating  the  amount 
here.  Yon  may  take  it  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  is  for  day 
scholars.  In  Manchester  the  Science  and  Art  classes  of  the  Central  Board 
School,  Deansgate,  earned  2,231Z.  There  would  be  more  evening  scholars 
in  the  case  of  Manchester  than  in  the  case  of  Leeds. 

10.214.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportion  of  the  day  and  evening 
schools  in  Manchester  P— I  can  ascertain  that  and  will  send  it  in  to  the 
Commission.     (See  Appendix  No.  4.) 

10.215.  You  have  both  cf  you,  of  course,  frequently  had  occasion  to 
consider  the  function  and  place  which  the  higher  grade  board  schools 
are  now  holding  p — ^Yes. 
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KsLiTioN  OP  10,216.  What  is  your  view  of  the  relation  that  the  higher  grade  board 
*^e^°'e  ^"'^^^  Bchool  ought  to  hold  to  the  expressly  secondary  schools  of  the  place  in 

to^SecJsd^  which  it  is  situate,  taking  the  higher  grade  board  school  as  being  some- 
RCH00L8.  thing  which  is  on  the  border  line  between  an  elemertary  school  and  a 
seoDndary  school? — That  is  a  very  difScnlt  question  and  the  correei 
answer  to  it  Taries  rather  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  My  own  view 
is  that  in  many  of  the  large  towns  a  higher  grade  board  school  is  quite  a 
neoesflary  adjunct  to  the  elementary  school,  and  that  it  is  doing  its  work 
educationally  perhaps  as  well  as  possible.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  overlapping  and  a  certain  amount  of  competition  is 
taking  place  between  the  work  under  the  school  bonrd  in  the  higher  grade 
board  school,  and  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  pure  and  simple.  I 
have  thought  a  gre^t  deal  about  this  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a 
definite  answer  asto  tlie  proper  position  of  the  higher  grade  board  school  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  I  think  that  in  Wales  now  especially  the  higher 
grade  board  school  is  coming  into  dangerous  conflict,  or  is  likely  to  do  so, 
with  the  new  schools  that  are  to  be  founded  by  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board.  I  understand  that  in  Wales  it  is  the  intention  to  found  90 
intermediate  schools  that  will  practically,  in  Cardiff  and  Swansea  and  some 
other  towns,  take  away  the  wotk  from  the  higher  grade  board  schools.  The 
higher  grade  board  school  at  Cardiff  is  now  doing  good  educational  work 
and  is  earning  considerable  grants  from  South  Kensington.  If  these  new 
schools  are  to  compete  with  it  I  presume  that  the  higher  grade  board  sohool 
in  such  a  case  would  have  to  give  way  ;  a  very  similar  state  of  things  to 
that  is  arising  in  many  of  our  large  towns  owing  to  the  action  of  County 
Councils,  either  in  founding  and  supporting  the  schools  under  the  Counl^ 
Council  or  in  aiding  schools  which  are  competing  to  ai  certain  extent 
with  the  higher  grade  board  school.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be 
necessary  yerj  shortly  to  define  clearly  the  scope  of  tlie  work  of  the 
higher  grade  board  school  as  an  introduction  to  Secondary  Education  and 
to  determine  exactly  what  the  legitimate  work  would  be  of  the  secondary 
schools  created  by  the  County  Councils. 

10.217.  When  you  say  ''as  an  introduction  to  Secondary  Education  "  do 
you  mean  that  you  look  upon  the  higher  grade  school  as  a  vestibule 
through  which  the  pupil  should  pass  into  the  secondary  school,  because 
that  has  hitherto  not  been  generally  the  result  P — The  higher  grade  board 
school  in  its  legitimate  sphere  is,  I  should  say,  an  introduction  to 
Secondary  Education  for  the  children  who  have  been  educated  in  the  board 
schools. 

10.218.  You  mean  that  children  have  passed  from  the  board  schools 
into  Secondary  Education  through  a  higher  grade  school  P — Yes. 

10.219.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  that  happens  p — ^That  happens  in 
many  places. 

10.220.  To  a  considerable  extent? — In  certain  towns  such  a  school  as 
the  Technical  school  in  Sheffield  gets  a  number  of  its  pupUs  from  the  board 
schools  at  Sheffield. 

10.221.  Do  its  pupils  go  on  into  the  secondary  schools  of  Sheffield  p — 
Yes,  partly  by  scholarships  and  partly  by  the  exertions  of  parents. 

10.222.  To  any  large  extent  P— To  the  extent  of  something  like  half. 

10.223.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  May  we  have  a  definition  of  a  higher 
grade  school  in  Wales  P  Do  you  mean  an  ex-standard  school  P— Yes,  an 
ez-standard  school. 

10.224.  Ex-standard  pure  and  simple  P-~Yes. 

10.225.  {Chaii'Tiian.)  But  it  has  been  alleged  that,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  the  process  has  been  rather  the  other  way ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  liigher  grade  school  has  come  into  the  field  of  Secondary  Education, 
and  that  its  competition  has  pressed  severely  upon  schools  which  were 
secondary  schoolh  pure  and  simple.  Is  that  within  your  knowledge  p — 
That  is  within  my  knowledge,  but  the  fact  is  due  to  the  position  of  the 
Becondary  schools,  which  hitherto  has  been  a  very  poor  and  a  very  low  one. 
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That  has  enabled  the  higher  grade  board  school  to  compete  with  the 
secondary  school.  Bat  my  idea  of  a  secondazy  school  wonld  be  a  school 
in  which  the  pupil  should  complete  his  education  at  the  age  of  16  or  17. 

10.226.  Or  in  some  oases  at  the  age  of  18  P^-Yes. 

10.227.  How  on  the  whole  would  you  adjust  this  competition  or  over- 
lapping which  appears  to  have  arisen  between  secondary  schools  pure  and 
simple  and  the  higher  grade  board  schools  ? — I  should  make  the  higher 
grade  board  school  the  means  of  admission  into  such  schools  as  our 
oiganised  science  schools.  I  should  make  it  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
organised  science  school,  that  school  giving,  in  its  three  years*  course  as 
laid  down  in  the  Directory,  what  I  consider  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  all- 
round  scientific  training  for  the  boy  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving 
school. 

10.228.  But  only  a  scientific  training? — I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
organised  science  schools  for  scientific  training. 

10.229.  Take  the  case  of  the  boys  who  show  in  the  higher  grade  board 
school  more  talent  for  Hteraiy  than  for  scientific  subjects,  where  would 
they  go  P — I  think  the  grammar  school  on  the  modem  nde  or  the  endowed 
modem  school  should  provide  for  such  boys. 

.  10  230.  {To  Mr.  Buckmaster.)  What  is  your  view  upon  that  problem  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  have  noticed  perhaps  so  much  as  Mr.  Redgrave  appears  to 
have  done  any  antagonism  between  the  higher  grade  board  schools 
and  the  secondary  school.  That  a  rivalry  exists  of  course  is  obvious,  but 
that  one  has  suffered  at  the  expense  of  the  other  I  am  not  so  certain. 
I  could  not  I  think  call  to  mind  any  instance  where  a  good  secondary 
school  has  lost  in  numbers  or  in  the  capability  of  its  students  owing  to 
the  competition  of  the  higher  grade  board  school. 

10.231.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  in  many  cases  the  sons  of 
'  parents  who  would  have  been  quite  well  able  to  pay  the  fees  of  secondary 

schools  do  in  point  of  fact  resort  to  the  higher  grade  board  school  instead, 
where  they  pay  much  smaller  fees,  or  perhaps^  as  in  Sheffield,  no  fees  at* 
all  P — That  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 

10.232.  It  has  been  put  before  us  that  prima  facte  those  boys  might 
rather  have  been  expected  to  go  to  the  secondary  school  p — It  is  difficult 
to  sa^  what  the  possible  intentions  of  a  parent  or  a  boy  would  be  if  a  state 
of  things  existed  which  does  not  exist.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  not 
found  that  the  secondary  schools  show  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
students  which  the  competition  of  the  higher  grade  board  school  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  The  mere  fact  that  a  parent  can  get  absolutely  free 
education  in  the  higher  grade  l)oard  school  has  not  led  to  the  depletion 
of  the  secondary  school  where  he  has  to  pay  fees.  Of  course  one  individual 
parent  may  prefer  one  school  to  the  other,  but  I  doubt  if  the  mere  fact  of 
the  payment  or  nonpayment  of  fees  is  the  main  reason  for  a  choice  of  one 
school  rather  fiian  the  other. 

10.233.  Still  the  difference  of  fee  is  very  considerable  between  a  higher 
grade  board  school  charging  on  an  average,  I  suppose,  about  259.  a  year 
and  a  secondary  school  charging  from  61.  to  12Z.  a  year  P — Tes,  and  you 
would  probably  find  an  equal  number  of  parents  who  would  decide  in  one 
case  for  the  259.  and  in  the  other  case  for  the  other  school,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  the  higher  fee. 

10,284.  That  might  be  because  they  might  think  that  the  higher  fee 
guaranteed  a  certain  amount  of  sooial  ei^uiiiveness  P~-Yes,  quite  a|Murt 
from  the  educational  facilities  in  one  case  or  the  other. 

10.235.  In  your  view  the  social  consideration  would  counier-batace 
the  desire  to  have  cheap  education  p — ^Tes,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

10.236.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  1  suppose  you  would  Si\y  that  it 
reallv  depended  on  the  excellence  all  round  of  the  secondary  school 
whether  it  held  its  own  or  not  p — Of  course,  a  bad  secondary  school  would 
undoubtedly  lose. 
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10.237.  {Chairman.)  Bat  then  you  would  probably  say  that  a  bad  second- 
ary school  ought  to  lose  in  any  case  ? — It  ought  to  lose,  of  course. 

10.238.  Do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  coincide  entirely  with  Mr. 
Bedgraye's  view  that  this  rivalry — we  will  not  call  it  antagonism — exists 
and  produces  a  considerable  amount  of  what  is  caUed  overlapping  P — ^I  do 
not  think  it  has  become  a  very  serious  question  at  present,  because  a  large 
number  of  the  higher  grade  board  schools  exist  in  towns  where  the 
secondary  schools  are  either  very  few  in  number  or  are  very  inadequately 
supplied  with  resources  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  board  schools  have  done  work 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  done  at  all. 

10.239.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  higher  grade 
board  schools  have  depleted,  not  tiie  endowed  schools  of  the  place,  but  the 
private  schools,  and  practi(»lly  tended  to  extinguish  or  injure  thpin  P — ^I 
have  kiiown  cases  of  private  schools  that  have  lost  their  pupils,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  at  present  recall  many  instances  of  cases  where  I 
thought  that  the  private  soliools  had  better  have  been  kept  in  existence. 

10,210.  You  think  if  the  private  schools  have  suffered,  it  has  been 
besause  of  their  own  deficiencies  p — li;  has  been  the  weaker  private 
schools. 

10.241.  Do  you  mean  weaker  in  point  of  educational  efficiency  or  weaker 
in  point  of  resources  to  stand  competition  p — ^Weaker  in  point  of 
educational  efficiency. 

10.242.  (To  Mr.  Uedgrave,)  What  do  you  say  upon  that  point  P — I  think 
Mr.  Buckinaster  is  quite  right  in  the  statement  that  this  competition  is  not- 
so  acute  because  the  school  board  has  practically  filled  up  a  gap ;  but  I 
still  think  that  this  competition  does  exist. 

10.243.  I  ask  you  particularly  with  reference  to  the  effect  upon  private 
schools  P — I  think  the  seconda^  private  adventure  schools,  especially  iu 
the  smaller  provincial  towns,  were  very  inadequately  doing  their  work  and 
that  in  those  cases  probably  the  higher  grade  board  school  is  providing 
better  instruction  than  the  seconda^  schools  and  to  that  extent  is  doing 
better  work  and  is  legitimately  crowding  them  out. 

10,241.  (Dean  of  MancheBfer  to  Mr.  Btuikniaater.)  I  have  no  doubt  you 
had  in  your  mind' the  condition  of  things  in  many  of  the  large  towns  of 
Lancashire  when  you  spoke  of  the  higher  grade  schools  having  really  filled 
up  what  was  a  notorious  gap  ? — In  Lancashire  and  the  north  of  England 
generally. 

10.245.  {Mr.  Cockburn  to  Mr.  Redgrave.)  Are  there  any  examples  present 
to  your  mind  of  the  cases  you  are  speaking  upon  now  where  the  rivalry  is 
unsatisfactory  or  where  the  overlapping  is  unsatisfactory  and  wasteful  P 
From  what  you  are  speaking  P— I  think  that  in  large  towns  like  Nottingham 
and  Derby  the  higher  grade  board  schools  are  perhaps  competing  rather 
unfairly  with  other  educational  institutions  in  the  town.  I  mean  the  rate- 
supported  schools. 

10.246.  Which  were  in  existence  first  P — The  secondary  schools. 

10.247.  {Dean  of  Manehester.)  Do  you  mean  the  grammar  school  at 
Nottingham  P — Yes,  I  should  put  that  as  one. 

10.248.  What  other  school  at  Nottingham  p— There  is  a  school  called  the 
People*s  Oollege  at  Nottingham  which  has  been  practically  taken  over  by 
the  school  board  now.  I  think  that  institution  was  crowded  out  by  the 
action  of  the  school  board,  not  perhaps  unwisely,  but  I  think  that  is  a  rase 
in  point. 

10.249.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  reply  to  my  former  question  aa  to  the 
Welsh  higher  ^ade  schools  being  strictly  ex-standard  schools.  Do  not 
some  of  the  kigher  grade  schools  in  Wales  include  the  5th  and  6th 
Btandards  P — ^That  is  the  case.    They  are  graded  schools  very  often. 

10,260.  Then  they  are  not  strictly  ex-standard  schools  ?— You  woold 
modify  that  P— Yes,  I  would  modify  that. 
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10,261.  Do  I  nndeiBland  that  jon  wonld  remove  the  organised  scienoe 
school  fzom  the  higher  grade  school  P — ^Yes,  that  was  my  view.  There  is  at 
present  a  diffioulty  in  the  administration  of  the  organised  science  school 
when  it  fonns  a  necessary  part  of  the  hig^h^r  grade  school,  because  there  is 
mnoh  overlapping  in  the  work.  Our  view  is  that  the  organised  science 
school  shonld  receive  the  7th  Standard  scholars— thji^  tneTth  Standard 
scholars  shculd  pass  into  the  organised  science  schools,  bnt  I  find 
that  in  many  places  where  an  organised  science  school  exists  in  the  same 
building  and  under  the  same  roof  with  a  higher  grade  school  even  children 
of  the  6tili  standard  are  passed  into  the  organised  scienoe  school,  partly 
because  of  the  larger  grants  they  can  earn  in  that  school,  and  I  tldnk  it  is 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  child  that  it  should  enter  the  organised  science 
school  before  it  lias  completed  the  7th  standard,  espedally  in  the  case 
of  girls. 

10,252.  Bo  you  think  it  would  be  a  distinct  calamity  to  allow  children  in. 
tHe  6th  standard  to  go  into  the  organised  science  school  provided  they  had 
sufficient  eapaoity,  that  they  were  not  crammed,  and  that  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  did  not  expect  too  much  from  them  P — I  think  if  there 
were  safeguards  against  the  difficulties  that  you  have  mentioned  the 
(duldren  might  pass  earlier  into  the  organised  science  school.  I  think, 
however,  it  is  cUstinctly  advisable  that  they  should  continue  in  the 
^standards  until  they  have    completed   the  7th  standard,  before  taking 

*  up  the  purely  scientific  work  in  the  organised  science  schooL 

10^258.  {Mr.  CocJehurn.)  Would  not  the  rectification  and  the  remedy  for 
this  matter  be  a  purely  departmental  negodation  between  your  Department 
and  Whitehall  ?— I  thmk  so. 

10,254.  And  as  two  GoTemmont  Departments  you  might  arrange  this 
matter  between  yourselves  P  It  is  in  your  hands  and  it  is  within  your 
scope  and  power  to  effect  this  remedy  p — ^I  think  it  is  entirely  within  the 
scope  of  the  Departments.  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  been  attended 
to. 

10,256  (Sir  John  Hibbert,)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  grievance  or 
complaint  you  make  is  really  as  large  as  one  would  gather  from  your 
statement.  Does  what  you  have  mentioned  with  regard  to  Sheffield  apply 
to  many  other  towns  ? — I  think  the  difficulty  exists  more  or  less  acutely 
wherever  there  are  organised  science  schools  conducted  by  school  boards 
or  school  managera.  We  have  altogether  ^  organised  scienoe  schools 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  I  think  that  piobably  about 
50  d  those  schools  would  either  be  in  connexion  with  higher  grade 
volimtary  schools  or  higher  grade  board  schools. 

10.256.  Then  your  statement  would,  more  or  less,  refer  to  those  50 
cases  P — Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

10.257.  (Mr,  Eehhowe.)  When  you  spoke  of  the  overlapping  in  Wales 
between  the  new  schools  established  by  the  Coimty  OouncHs  and  the  higher 
grade  board  schools  did  you  refer  to  any  other  cases  than  those  of  the 
l&rge  towns  Cardiff  and  Swansea  ?— No,  only  in  the  large  towns  of  Wales. 
I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  other  towns. 

10,258.'  And  in  those*  towns  could  the  difficulty  have  been  got  over  if  the 
County  Council  had  fixed  a  somewhat  higher  scale  of  fees  for  their  schools  ? 
— These  sdbiools  are  not  actually  in  existence  yet,  and  therefore  the 
competition  is  only  a  dreaded  one. 

10,269.  The  schools  exist  on  paper  P— Yes. 

•  10,260.  But  still  you  think  that  the  outlines  of  the  schools  as  drawn  on 
paper  are  such  that  there  may  be  undue  competition  in  the  future  P — ^Yes. 

10,261.  The  question  I  put  to  you  was  whether  this  is  duo  to  the  County 
Councils  having  fixed  the  fees  too  low  and  struck  rather  too  low  down,  if 
I  may  so  put  it,  in  the  class  to  which  they  ofller  education  P — ^I  think  the 
new  intermediate  schools  are  really  oflering  an  education  identical  to  that 
which  is  given  in  the  higher  grade  board  schools.    I  do  not  know  whether 
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it  is  a  question  of  fer^s  or  not.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  question  of  two 
bodies  competing  to  carry  out  the  same  work. 

10.262.  The  oyerlapping  would  be  rather  in  the  kind  of  education  given 
than  in  the  scale  of  fees  ?— Quite  so. 

10.263.  {Mrs,  Sidgwich.)  When  jou  spoke  of  higher  grade  board  schools 
as  preparatory  for  secondary  schools  you  meant  specially  for  technical 
schools,  did  you  not? — Yes.  My  evidence  relates  really  to  technical 
schools  of  which  I  liave  had  experience. 

10.264.  (Mrs.  Bi-yant.)  I  do  not  know  whether  this  fact  has  come  within 
your  knowledge  or  observation,  but  with  regard  to  the  higher  grade 
schools  taking  away  scholars  from  the  secondary  schools,  have  you  thought 
of  applying  this  test  either  as  a  matter  of  impression  or  exact  observation : 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  raise  the  average  age  in  the  secondary  schools 
by  raising  in  the  first  instance  the  age  or  entrance  P — I  think  it  would  have 
that  effect. 

10.265.  Have  you  observed  it  at  all  ? — No,  I  have  not  observed  that  it  is 
so,  but  I  imagine  that  that  would  be  the  effect. 

10.266.  (Mr.  Yoxalh)  You  said,  I  think,  that  in  your  opinion  the 
Sheffield  technical  school  took  from  the  board  schools.  Do  you  mean 
from  the  higher  grade  board  school  P — ^Yes. 

10.267.  You  refer  now  to  the  senior  part  ? — No,  I  referred  more  to  the 
organised  science  school  division  of  the  technical  school. 

10.268.  What  is  called  the  junior  school  P — ^Yes.  The  senior  school  is 
really  a  metallurgical  school  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils 
but  doing  very  advanced  work.  I  was  speaking  of  the  junior  division  of  the 
technical  school  at  Sheffield. 

10.269.  But  the  junior  technical  Jichool  at  Sheffield  is  doing  very  much, 
the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  higher  grade  board  school  at  Sheffield,  is  it  • 
not  P — Very  much,  and  I  think  it  is  frequented  by  very  much  the  same 
class  of  boys. 

Tbainino  akd       10,270.  Only  fees  are  charged  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other  P — ^Yes. 

opTeacheb?"      10,271.  (Chaimum    to  Mr,  Buchnuister,)    Can   you   tell    us  anything 
UK8ATI8-       'with  regard  to  the  qualifications  and  previous  training  of  the  science 
PACTOBY.       teachers  in  the  schools  which  you  inspect  P— We  have  such  a  large  number 
of  various  qualifications  to  look  to. 

10.272.  Can  you  tell  me,  for  instance,  what  proportion  of  them  have 
received  their  training  in  training  colleges,  and  pnuHised  in  elementary 
schools,  and  what  proportion  of  them  are  university  graduates,  and  so 
on,  speaking  roughly  P — Are  you  referring  to  secondary  schools  P 

10.273.  I  am  referring  to  schools  which  you  inspect  other  than  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  other  than  evening  schools  p — Of  the  higher  grade 
board  school  teachers  of  course,  only  a  small  number  are  university 
graduates.  Of  the  schools  other  than  higher  grade  board  school  the 
larger  number  are  tmiversity  graduates. 

10.274.  When  you  say  university  graduates,  do  you  mean  graduates  of 
the  teaching  Universities  of  Oxfoid  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Victoria 
University  ? — I  refer  to  the  graduates  of  any  University.  The  proportion 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  is  possibly  smaller  than  the  propoition  of 
men  from  the  other  universities,  but  it  is  an  increasing  proportion.  For 
instance,  I  should  say,  that  the  majority  of  the  science  masters  of  a  large 
number  of  the  grammar  schools  connected  with  the  Department  are 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men. 

10.275.  Is  there  an^^  considerable  number  who  have  neither  received 
their  training  in  training  colleges  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  studied  at 
Universities  but  who  have  come  direct  from  technical  schools  and 
institutions  P — Not  a  large  number.  There  is  a  certain  proportion.  I 
should  say  a  small  proportion. 

10.276.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  since  1881  the  efficiency  of  the 
science  teachers  has  been  steadily  rising  P — Tes. 
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10.277.  Haye  yon  observed  any  deficiency,  flpeaking  broadly,  in  what 
may  be  called  their  attainments  in  theoretical  science  as  opposed  to  applied 
science,  or  do  yon  think  that  their  ma^^ry  of  theoretical  science  is 
aatisfactoiy  ? — 1  certainly  do  not  consider  the  attainments  of  the  ayerage 
science  teacher  thronghout  the  country  satisfactory. 

10.278.  I  nas'not  putting  the  question  so  generally  as  that,  but  com* 
paring  their  efficiency  in  reispect  of  what  ma^  be  called  practical  science 
and  of  what  may  be  called  theoretical  science,  do  you  consider  that 
they  are  more  efficient  in  respect  of  the  practical  branches  of  science  than 
in  regard  to  theoretical  knowledge  .'—I  should  say  that  it  is  the  theoretical 
knowledge  that  outweighs  the  practical. 

10.279.  In  other  words  they  are  better  prepared  as  regards  the 
theoretical  side  than  as  regards  the  applied  side  ? — ^Yes. 

10.280.  {To  Mr.  Bedgratfe.)  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — That  is  my  opinion 
also. 

10.281.  You  are  of  course  not  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  regards  their 
progress  apart  from  science  subjects? — No,  that  is  the  only  part  that 
comes  under  our  observation. 

10.282.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  of 
drawing.  Do  you  consider  that  also  to  be  improying  P — I  think  we  may 
take  it  that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  drawing  are  improying, 
but  I  think  more  slowly  than  with  regard  to  science. 

10.283.  Do  you  consider  that  either  as  regards  teachers  of  drawing  or 
science  teachers  there  is  any  need  for  better  training  in  the  principles  of 
the  art.  of  education,  than  they  haye  hitherto  generally  receiyedP — ^I 
think  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  yalue.  Our  teaching  cer- 
tificates are  only  indicative  of  the  fact  of  having  passed  an  examination. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  advantage  if  prox)er  qualifications  for 
teaching  could  be  attained  in  some  way  or  other. 

10.284.  My  question  referred  rather  to  provipions  for  giving  the  teachers 
of  science  a  more  complete  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching, 
especially  with  a  view  to  scientific  subjects,  than  they  now  generally 
receive.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  that  that  is  a  practioid 
necessity  P — ^I  think  it  is. 

10.285.  (To  Mr,  Buchmaster. )  What  do  you  think  P— I  should  think  it 
stands  on  almost  the  same  footing  as  the  teaching  of  other  branches. 

10.286.  We  have  had  evidence  with  regard  to  other  branches,  but  we 
look  upon  you  as  particularly  valuable  witnesses  with  regard  to  the 
science  branch,  and  therefore  I  am  anxious  to  ehcit  all  you  have  to  say 
upon  this  head?— -I  should  agree  with  Mr.  Bedgrave  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  those  who  are  going  to  be  engaged  in  teaching  science 
should  have  some  preliminary  training  in  the  actucd  methods  of  teaching. 

10.287.  Should  you  say  at  present  that  regarded  simply  as  masters  of 
the  art  of  teaching,  they  were  more  effective  in  teaching  theoretical  science 
or  in  teaching  applied  science  P — There  is  so  much  more  theoretical  science 
taught  than  applied  science.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  of  applied 
science  are  not  trained  teachers  in  any  sense  of  the  word  at  all. 

10.288.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  applied  science  teaching  which  yon 
test? — ^Yes,  but  it  is  mainly  in  the  evening  school  and  not  in  the  day 
school. 

10.289.  What  do  you  think  of  what  may  be  called  the  iechnigtA^  of  the 
teaching  of  applied  science.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  it,  or  do  you 
think  it  capable  of  considerable  improvement? — ^I  think  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  teaching  of  applied  science  is  extremely  well  done. 

10,i90.  I  am  speaking  of  all  the  science  teachers  with  whom  you  oome 
in  contact? — Taking  the  whole  mass  of  science  teaohbrs  connected  with 
the  Dex)artment  they  would  fall  roughly  into  two  classes :  those  who  are 
trained  elementary  school  teachers  or  university  men,  and  those  who 
l^eing  practically  employed  in  an  industry  have  taKen  up  the  teaching  of 
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the  appUed  scienoe  bearing  upon  that  indtiBtry  in  their  spare  time.  The 
latter  class  of  teachers  excel  in  the  applied  scienoe,  bnt  the  former  class 
wonld  excel  in  the  teaching  of  the  theoretical  science.  I  should  say  that  a 
large  number  of  the  class  of  teachers  of  applied  science  teach  extremely 
well.  It  is  knack  to  a  great  extent ;  and  also  there  is  the  fact  that  those 
■who  could  not  teach  haye  dropped  out  in  the  competition.  A  man  em- 
ployed in  engineering  -works,  teaching  machine  drawing  and  applied 
mechanics  in  the  eyening,  would  find  that  unless  he  could  teach,  his  class 
would  fall  away  and  in  another  year  he  would  haye  no  opportunity  of 
teaching  at  all.  But  a  man  who  can  attract  students  to  him  is  the  man 
who  can  teach.  Attendance  at  these  schools  is  so  purely  yolnntary,  and 
the  students  who  go  are  so  purely  connected  with  the  industry,  and  know 
so  accurately  what  they  want  to  be  taught,  that  if  a  man  canned  teach  they 
drop  away  at  once.  That  applies  to  subjects  like  machine  drawing, 
applied  mechanics,  the  principles  of  mining,  practical  metallurgy,  and  so 
on.  I  am  inclu<ling  in  this  not  so  much  the  teaching  of  the  handicrafts 
as  the  teaching  of  the  scientific  principles  applicable  to  the  handicrafts. 

10.291.  Your  yiew,  I  understand,  is  that  as  regards  secondary  schools 
the  existing  endowments  and  the  fees  that  are  charged  would  hardly  be 
enough  of  themseWes  to  enable  e£9cient  scientific  instruction  to  be  pro- 
yided  P — I  find  that  a  large  number  of  grammar  schools  throughout  the 
cormtry  are  simply  staryed  for  want  of  funds. 

10.292.  That  U  especially  with  reference  to  scientific  teaching  P — ^Yes. 
It  is  only  the  scientific  teaching  I  should  officially  speak  of^  but  the  same 
is  true,  of  course,  as  regards  their  whole  work. 

10.293.  Ton  say  that  specially  refers  to  scientific  teaching  P — Yes. 

10.294.  And  it  refers  of  course  also  to  the  expense  which  is  necessarily 
ihyoiyed  in  the  proyision  of  scientific  apparatus  P — ^Yes. 

10.295.  Science  t-eaching  in  that  respect  is  more  expensiye  than  literaiy 
teadbing  P — Undoubtedly. 

.  10,296.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  giye  us  any  comparison  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  sdenoe  teachers  and  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  literary  sub-, 
jects  P — I  should  not  like  to  giye  any  opinion  upon  ihut  question. 

10.297.  It  might  be  alleged  that  the  greater  cost  of  teaching  scienoe  in 
respect  of  apparatus  was  to  some  extent  balanced  by  the  fancy  prices  that 
haye  to  be  paid  for  the  teaching  of  some  literary  subjects.  That  has 
been  suggested  to  us.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  upon  that  ? — 
I  haye  neyer  come  across  any  instance  of  that  kind. 

10.298.  (To  Mr,  Redgrave.)  Haye  you  met  with  any  instances  of  that 
kind  in  the  course  of  your  experience  P— I  cannot  say  that  I  haye ;  but 
upon  this  point  I  might  mention  that  many  of  the  endowed  schools  and 
grammar  schools  are  being  greatly  helped  at  the  present  time  by  grants 
from  the  county  councils  from  the  local  taxation  money,  and  the  goyemors 
are,  out  of  such  grants,  equipping  and  furnishing  laboratories  and  paying 
scienoe  teachers.  (Mr.  Buckmaster.)  I  may  say  that  in  the  two  schools  in 
which  I  haye  been  science  teacher  I  was  not  paid  less  than  my  colleagues 
who  took  literary  subjects. 

10.299.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  the  best  way 
of  using  local  funds  to  assist  Secondary  Education  P — ^I  think  that  whereyer 
local  funds  are  applied  to  an  existing  school  the  persons  responsible  for 
glying  the  local  funds  should  be  largely  represented  on  the  goyeming 
body.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  control  exercised  by  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  local  funds  on  the  school  should  be  a  continuous  one,  and  not 
merely  limited  to  inquiring  once  a  year  what  they  haye  done  with  the 
money  and  what  more  they  want  for  the  next  year. 

10.800.  Thab  would  point  to  a  more  constant  control  than  is  exercised 
now  by  the  county  council  committees  .^ — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

10.801.  [Mr.  Cochburn.)  You  do  not  mean  that  a  county  council  should 
haye  a  controlling  authority  over  schools  in  all  departments  of  the  school 
work  outside  and  beyond  what  may  lie  within  the  curriculum  taken  up 
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or  posaible  to  be  taken  up,  by  the  money  they  give  ? — I  may  say  that 
there  is  a  suggestion  that  we  made  some  time  ago  that  the  Charity  Oom- 
nuBBioneirB  should  agree  to  alter  their  sehemes  and  to  put  members  of 
ooubAj  oounetls  ex  officio  on  the  goTeroing  bodies  of  schools  which  the 
county  councils  help.    That  would  meet  my  yiews, 

10,302.  {Mrs,  Bryant)  That  is  not  enlarged  representation?— No,  but 
that  is  a  representation.  I  did  not  mean  that  they  were  necessarily  to  have 
a  majcrity. 

10,908.  {Dean  of  Manehesier.)  That  representation  of  which  you  speak 
would  be  intended  to  be  a  representation  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
school  P-^Tes,  undoubt^ly. 

10.304.  Not  merely  for  the  administration  of  those  particular  funds  ? — 
No. 

10.305.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  And  you  wotild  not  make  the  representation 
large,  of  course  p — ^It  would  have  to  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  indi^dnal  case.  Where  the  county  council  gave  the  majority  of  the 
money  they  would  have  the  majority  of  the  representation. 

10.306.  (Chairman,)  The  rating  power  is  now  comparatiyely  little  used  ? 
— (Mr.  Eedgrave.)  It  is,  because  of  the  large  funds  distributed  through 
the  Local  Taxation  and  Excise  Act. 

10.307.  Since  that  Act  was  pasced  in  1890  the  necessity  for  rating  is 
supposed  to  have  practically  disappeared  P — Practically  it  has. 

10.308.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon  this  last  branch  of  the 
subject  P->1  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  where  pubUc  funds  are  devoted 
in  this  way  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  schools  there  should  be  some 
insx>ection  and  examination  test  besides  the  mere  representation  on  the 
governing  body.  I  think  that  the  sending  of  one,  two,  or  three  members 
of  the  Committee  is  insufficient ;  there  should  be  some  stipulation  that  the 
effect  upon  the  school  work  should  be  tested  officially. 

10,809.  (Mr.  CoeJihum.)  Tested  by  whom?  Would  you  say  tested  by 
the  county  councils  themselves  P— I  hardly  think  it  should  be  by  the 
county  councils.    I  think  it  should  be  by  the  Government. 

10.310.  (Sir  John  Hilbert.)  But  if  you  take  the  county  couDcil  money 
should  they  not  have  the  power  of  inspection  ? — I  think  they  should  have 
the  power  of  nominating  the  inspector. 

10.311.  (Dr.  Wormell  to  Mr.  Btichmaster.)  In  the  six  kinds  of 
83hools  that  you  mentioned,  endowed  schools,  higher  grade  schools,  and 
organised  science  schools,  is  it  not  true  tiiat  in  most  cases  the  organised 
science  school  is  a  branch  of  either  the  higher  grade  or  the  endowed 
school  ? — In  a  very  large  number  of  cases. 

10.312.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  you  suggest  it  would  be  preferable 
for  the  organised  science  schools  to  be  distinct  P— (3fr.  Redgrave.)  Only 
in  the  case  of  an  organised  science  school  attached  to  a  higher  grade 
board  school  or  a  higher  grade  voluntary  school. 

10.313.  Not  in  the  case  of  the  endowed  school  ?— No. 

10,814.  I  suppose  the  notion  and  scheme  of  the  organised  science  school 
arose  at  South  Kensington  P — I  think  entirely. 

10,315.  Has  that  notion  in  any  way  gone  away  from  the  original  form  P 
^•It  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  but  not,  I  thin£,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  a  departure  from  the  originid  form. 

i 0,31 6.  (To  Mr,  Buchmaster.)  Your  examinations,  I  think,  are  all  held 
about  May.    Is  not  that  the  case  P — ^Yes. 

10,317.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  P-— It  is  the  time 
that  has  been  found  to  be  most  generally  suitable. 

10,818.  At  the  present  time  does  it  not  lead  to  certain  schools  working 
hard  in  their  science  subjects  m  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  then 
iieglecting  them  altogether  from  May  certainly  on  to  October  P — That  may 
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be  the  case  in  certain  schools.    {Mr.  Bedgrave.)  I  am  afraid  that  would 
happen  whenever  the  date  of  the  examination  was  fixed. 

10,319.  Unless  some  general  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  times  of 
the  examinations  was  made.  I  was  going  to  ask  ^ou  whether  yon  thought 
it  advisable  to  bring  the  varions  examinations  into  a  oertain  amount  of 
relationship  by  fixing  the  times  at  which  they  were  held  P — I  may  state 
with  regard  to  the  date  fixed  for  oar  examinations  that  it  no  doubt  was 
olriginally  fixed  as  being  a  most  appropriate  time  in  connexion  with  our 
evening  school  work,  which  goes  on  practically  from  October  to  April. 
The  students  who  have  been  attending  the  evening  classes  are  then  thinning 
off  and  preparing  for  their  long  summer  evening^  and  it  has  been  found 
that  if  the  examinations  were  held  later  than  May  we  should  have  a  great 
difGiculty  in  securing  the  attendance  of  students.  I  q[uite  admit  that  it  is 
possible  to  choose  a  better  date  for  the  examinations  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  requirements  of  the  day  schools  and  secondary  schools, 
but  I  do  not  know,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  distinguish  between 
the  evening  schools  and  the  most  suitable  time  for  their  examinations,  and 
the  day  schools  and  what  would  probably  be  better,  adapted  for  the  day 
school  work. 

10,820.  You  do  not  think  then  that  it  would  be  best  on  the  whole  to 
divide  your  examinations  into  two  sets  and  hold  them  at  different  times  ? — 
I  have  often  thought  that  that  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  if  it  were  not  a  question  of  expense  I  think,  probably,  it  would  be 
done. 

10.321.  Do  you  think  the  new  arrangements  of  the  Department  will 
afford  adequate  inspection  for  all  the  secondary  schools  tliat  you  at  present 
aid  P — (Afr.  Buckmaster,)  I  merely  call  the  new  arrangement  the  fact  that 
th^e  was  an  increase  in  the  inspectorial  staff,  which  would  enable  more 
inspection  to  be  done  and  more  time  to  bo  g^«  en  to  each  inspection* 

10.322.  Tour  notion  of  what  is  called  in  your  precis  "a  system  of  inspec-' 
tion  "  is  something  beyond  what  yon  are  able  to  carry  out  at  the  present' 
moment P — I  meant  in  my  suggestion  of  that  "general  system  of  inspec- 
tion," that  it  should  be  one  applicable  not  merely  to  schools  which  asked  for 
it,  as  is  at  present  the  case,  bat  to  all  endowed  schools.  (If r.  Bedgrave.)  I 
may  say  that  the  inspectorate  has  been  very  largely  increased  by  the 
Vice-President,  especially  with  a  view  to  this  more  detailed  and  searching 
inspection.  A  very  large  part  of  the  inspection  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  has  hitherto  been  done  by  acting  inspectors,  who  are  merely 
employed  for  a  time  for  a  certain  district,  and  whose  services  then 
terminate.  Now,  in  future  the  inspectors  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  will  be  permanent  officials,  each  with  a  certain  district  to 
supervise,  and  with  aU  the  schools  of  that  district  under  his  charge, 

10.323.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Wqpld  you  mind  telling  us  what  has  been  your 
educational  experience  ? — I  was  educated  first  at  Chester  School,  which 
was  a  branch  of  the  Chester  Training  College  conducted  by  tiie  Bev.  Mr. 
ftigg.  From  there  I  went  to  a  BeaUchule  in  Dresden,  and  I  was  there  for 
two  years.  I  then  returned  to  England  and  studied  at  Eing*s  College,  and 
at  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

10.324.  {To  Mr.  Buchmasiei:)  What  has  been  your  educational  expe- 
rience P — ^I  was  at  Ashby  Grammar  School  for  four  years ;  at  the  university 
for  four  years ;  and  a  science  master  at  Magdalen  College  School  and  at 
Llandovery  School. 

10.325.  I  think  you  said  that  there  was  some  examination  that  you 
carried  on  orally.     You  examine  classes  orally  P  —Yes. 

10.826.  Have  you  found  that  the  results  you  so  gather  in  any  way 
oonflict  with  the  results  gathered  from  papers  p — Not  in  the  general  result. 
It  might  do  so,  and  of  course  it  does  do  so  in  individual  instances. 

10.827.  Would  that  be  more  in  the  case  of  bovs  or  girls  P — I  have  not 
noticed  a  difference  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other. 
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10.328.  (To  Mr.  Redgrave.)  Have  yon  anything  (o  say  abont  that  P— .1 
think  the  boys  answer  better  nnder  those  cironmstances  than  the  girls. 
There  is  more  nervonsness  and  ahyness  in  the  case  of  g^ls  in  the  viva 
voce  examination. 

10.329.  Yon  spoke  of  inspection  of  bnildings.  Does  that  include  sanitai^ 
matters  ? — ^No.  We  only  baye  to  inspect  the  buildings  in  so  far  as  their 
fitness  for  science  and  art  teaching  is  concerned. 

10.330.  (3fr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Mr.  Buckmaster.)  With  regard  to  the 
representation  of  local  authorities  on  the  governing  bodies  of  these  schools, 
has  your  experience  been  such  as  to  lead  you  to  think  that  such  represen- 
tation has  been  useful  to  the  schools  ?  I  mean  the  representation  that  is 
provided  for  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  Have  the  members 
appointed  attended,  and  has  it  made  any  material  difference  p — I  think  in 
certain  cases  it  has  made  a  great  difference. 

10.331.  Have  you  cases  in  your  mindP — ^Yes.  I  was  thinking,  for 
instance,  of  the  Northampton  Grammar  School,  which  has  been  entirely 
reorganised  owing  to  the  representation  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
county  council  and  the  town  council. 

10.332.  For  all  purposes  P^For  all  purposes. 

10.333.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  There  has  been  a  large  endowment  made  there 
by  the  loc^  authorities,  I  believe  P — A  large  aimual  grant. 

10,834.  (Mr.  LleweUyn  Smith.)  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  people 
that  such  representation  is  not  a  very  efficient  means  of  influencing  a 
school,  because  the  members  of  a  local  authority  being  busy  people  find 
it  difScult  to  attend.  Can  you  throw  anv  light  upon  that  from  vour 
experience  of  meeting  these  bodies  P — ^I  find  that  it  is  often  the  busy 
X>eople  who  attend  most  regularly. 

10.335.  (To  Mr.  Redgrave,)  Do  you  agree  with' that  P—I  have  not  had  so 
much  exx>erience  as  Mr.  Buckmaster  hi%s  had  in  meeting  the  governing 
bodies  of  those  institutions,  but  I  agree  that  the  new  blood  that  has  been 
brought  into  the  governing  bodies  of  those  institutions  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  county  councils  and  county  boroughs  has  certainly  been  of 
advantage  in  many  ce.sef. 

10.336.  (Dean  of  Manchester  to  Mr.  Buckmaster.)  You  spoke  of  the  local 
committees.  Do  you  find  that  the  local  committees  are  genendly  active  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  P  Have  you  ever  made  it  the  i?  abject  of 
inquiry  whether  they  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meetings  or  not  P — 
We  always  have  to  inquire  into  that  matter.  One  of  the  first  questions 
that  we  inquire  into  is,  how  far  the  committee  fulfil  the  duty  of  visiting 
and  keeping  an  dye  on  the  general  circumstances  of  the  school. 

10.337.  I  was  especially  thinking  of  their  purview  of  the  grant,  as  to 
whether  it  went  into  the  right  quarter  or  not.  You  have  told  us  a  good 
deal  about  the  persons  who  receive  the  grants.  Have  you  found  that  these 
committees  really  look  sharply  after  that  P — ^In  an  increasing  number  of 
oases  tiie  oommittees.tii]^  the  whole  financial  responsibility  of  the  school, 

;  and  of  course  deal  at  tlieir  own  pleasure,  subject  to  our  approval,  with  the 
grant. 

10.338.  And  you  think  that  the  children  of  parents  who  are  generally 
what  is  called,  well  to  do,  are  not  to  a  large  extent  the  recipients  of  these 
grants  P — ^Not  in  cases  where  the  committee  have  to  make  the  assurance 
to  us  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  classes  that  we  ought  not  to  pay  upon ; 
You  see  there  are  six  different  cat^ories  undei  which  students  can  be' 
classed  for  payment  upon  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Only  one  of 
these  categories  deals  with  the  question  as  to  what  the  income  of  their 
parents  is.  For  instimce,  at  any  higher  grade  elementary  school  the 
question  does  not  arise  at  all.  All  students  at  an  elementary  school  under 
the  Education  Act  are  ipso  facto  qualified  to  be  paid  upon  by  our  De- 
partment. 

10,33P.  [Mr.  Hohhouse.)  Would  you  mention  at.  this  stage  the  six 
categories  you  allude  to?--- Persons  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages  and  their 
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children ;  the  teacdien  and  pupil-teachers  of  elementary  sohools  ;  persons 
in  receipt  of  less  tiian  400i.  a  year  and  their  children ;  scholars  in  public 
elementary  schools ;  students  in  organised  science  schools ;  and  members 
of  night  classes  for  industrial  students.  Those  are  the  six  different 
categories,  and  if  a  student  can  be  classed  in  any  one  of  those  categories 
he  may  be  paid  upon. 

10.340.  (Dean  of  Manoheater.)  With  regard  to  the  children  in  the  higher 
grade  schools,  do  you  not  think  that  the  determining  factor  in  sending 
children  to  such  higher  grade  schools  is  the  circumstance  that  the  cur- 
riculum is  largely  s^pted  to  the  purposes  of  their  future  career.  Is  it  not 
that  the  higher  grade  schools  are  providing  the  sort  of  education  which  the 
people  in  those  large  towns  want  ? — I  should  say  that  that  was  the  case. 

10.341.  Would  you  not  think  it  was  rather  a  dangerous  experiment  to 
try  and  laraverse  that  desire  on  the  part  of  those  persons  by  any  extensiTe 
interference  with  the  work  of  such  sohools  P — Personally  I  am  not  prepared 
to  suggest  at  present  any  interference  with  the  work  of  the  higher  grade 
schools. 

10,842.  {To  Mr,  Bedgrave.)  I  think  you  rather  would  desire  to  modify  the 
present  arrangement  of  higher  grade  schools  P — Only  in  so  far  as  the 
higher  grade  school  is  regarded  rather  as  the  cud  of  an  education  for  the 
class  for  which  it  is  intended,  than  as  an  introduction  also  to  a  secondary 
BchooL  I  think  the  higher  grade  schools  are  doing  admirable  work,  but 
I  should  look  upon  it  partly  in  tho  nature  of  preparatory  work  for  a 
school  beyond  a  higher  grade  school. 

10.343.  You  do  not  think  that  it  may  be  regarded  from  the  two  points  of 
view  ;  either  as  so  to  speak  the  end  of  elementary  education  or  the  beginning 
of  secondary  education  p — ^I  think  it  can  be  so  regarded,  and  I  believe  that 
for  a  very  large  number  of  the  children  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  end 
of  school  life,  but  my  only  objection  was  to  regarding  it  as  wholly  such. 

10.344.  You  have  evidently  studied  the  question  of  correlation.  I 
suppose  you  think  that  with  the  conflicting  interest  in  the  educational 
world  at  the  present  moment,  correlation  is  quite  within  reasonable 
compass.  Is  not  that  the  case? — I  think  so.  It  only  requires  mutual 
concessions  and  some  slight  effort  to  make  such  correlation  perfect. 

IvsPBCTioir  Aim      10,345.  {Sir  John  Hibbert  to  Mr»  BucJcmaster,)   I  understood  yon  to 
BTijavATjov    suggest  a  general  scheme  of  examination  and  inspection  for  secondary 
^'  sSoooLs^^^  schools.    Do  you  mean  that  to  apply  to  all  sohools  whether  they  receive 
aid  or  not  ? — ^Yes. 

10,346.  I  suppose  many  of  those  secondary  schools  are  now  inspected  by 
your  Department  are  they  not  P — ^Yes. 

.10,347.  Would  you  contemplate  a  new  system  of  inspectors  in  addition 
to  ^our  ownP — I  think  the  unnecessarv  multiplication  of  inspecting 
bodies  or  Government  Departments  would  be  an  eviL 

10.348.  Judging  from  what  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  is  there  not 
rather  a  waste  of  public  money  in  this  way,  that  you  have  two  systems  of 
inspectors  going  round  to  elementary  schools,  one  set  for  examining  the 
results  for  the  usual  subjects  and  the  other  for  elementary  drawing  P  Does 
not  that  lead  to  a  certain  amount  of  waste  ? — It  may  lead  to  a  certain 
amount  of  waste  of  inspection,  but  it  also  leads  to  a  certain  economy  of 
time,  and  the  two  points  have  to  be  considered  in  making  any  change. 

10,348a.  You  have  two  sets  of  inspectors  travelling  over  the  country 
and  going  to  the  same  place,  have  you  not  P — Yes. 

10.349.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  some  other  system  by  which 
public  money  would  be  saved  and  still  to  attain  your  object  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way  p — I  think  that  the  larger  you  can  make  the  number  of  visits  to  a 
school  during  its  school  year  the  better,  within  reason,  and  therefore  the 
fact  that  two  sets  of  inspectors  go  to  the  same  school,  is  not  entirely  a  bad 
thing  for  the  school. 
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10.350.  Have  jon  anything  to  auggest  \nth  respect  to  the  general  gystem 
of  inspection  of  Becondaiy  school^,  whether  it  should  bo  done  by  one  set 
of  inspectors,  or  by  a  dual  set? — If  it  is  not  trespassing  beyond  my 
proYince,  I  think  there  should  be  one  official  department  which  looks  OTBr 
the  whole  educational  work. 

10.351.  {Mr.  CoeJcburru)  Following  up  the  last  question  is  not  the 
examination  of  your  drawing  all  conducted  by  South  Kensington  except 
Standards  1  and  2  ?— Yes. 

10.352.  So  that  these  inspectors  that  are  alluded  to  as  duplicating  this 
work  really  do  no  more  than  Standard  1  and2  P — That,  and  listening  to  the 
teaching  and  seeing  the  appliances  for  the  drawing. 

10.353.  {Sir  John  Hihbert)  But  your  inspection  of  secondary  schools 
could  not  be  carried  on  at  South  Kensington,  supposing  it  to  be  given  to 
you.  The  iiiq>ector8  must  go  to  the  place  and  risit  the  school  P—TJn- 
doubtedly. 

i0,354.  Do  you  propose  that  the  funds  applied  in  aid  of  secondary 
spools  should  be  local  or  Imperial  P — I  think  that  local  funds  should  be 
applied  before  Imperial  funds;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  would  not  be 
deelmble  to  give  large  Imperial  funds:  to  a  school  unless  local  funds  were 
also  forthcoming. 

10,855.  Would  you  make  that  a  condition  P — I  should  make  that  a 
condition  for  the  purpose  of  securing  local  interest. 

10,356.  Looking  at  the  large  increase  of  the  grants  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  would  it  be  possible  to  squeeze  out  some  of  that  money 
for  this  new  purpose  P — It  is  being  squeezed  out  for  that  purpose. 

10,3o7.  For  literary  purposes  ? — No,  but  so  far  as  the  organised  science 
school  is  concerned,  the  increase  of  a  capitation  grant  covers  the  whole 
curriculum. 

10.358.  Both  literary  and  scientific  P—Ye&  (Mr.  Redgrave.)  We  are 
tmder  the  Department  cutting  off  the  elementary  stage  paymento  also. 

10.359.  Ycu  have  done  that  since  the  county  council  grants  were 
established  ?— Yes. 

10.360.  I  see  that  the  direct  payments  in  five  years  for  science  have 
increased  from  99,000Z.  to  122,0002.,  and  the  direct  payments  for  art  have 
more  than  doubled;  they  have  increased  from  88,0002.  to  183,0002.    I 

presume  the  latter  is  owing  to  the  payments  for  elementary  drawing  P 

{Mr.  Buchmaster.)  Yes,  drawing  having  become  compulsory. 

10.361.  What  would  be  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  under  the  head 
of  science  ?— I  think  you  will  find  it  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students,  especially  those  taking  up  the  higher  branches  of  the  work. 

10.362.  I  have  heard  it  said  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  said  in 
this  room  or  not)  that  the  money  to  be  obtained  from  the  Science  and  Art 
examination  is  too  easily  got  by  the  students  who  succeed  in  getting  those 
prizes.     Is  that  your  opinion  ?— I  do  not  think  the  teachers  think  so. 

10.363.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  of  course  wish  to  get  as  much  as 
they  can.  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  opinion  is  p — I  should  say  that 
the  money  is  not  too  easily  got. 

10.364.  Have  the  conditions  for  obtaining  the  money  been  made  more 
stringent  in  any  way  during  the  last  few  years  P — The  examination  standard 
has  necessarily  risen.  The  knowledge  that  was  required  for  a  pass  10  or 
12  years  ago  certainly  would  not  secure  a  pass  now,  but  that  is  due  to  the 
increase  in  efficiency  and  knowledge  among  the  students. 

10.365.  (Mr.  Cockhum.)  Is  that  distinctly  the  case  in  your  elementary 
drawing  school  too.  Are  you  raising  the  standard  there  P — I  should  say 
that  the  standard  of  attainment  in  drawing  has  also  increased. 

10.366.  {Sir  John  Hihhert)  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  more 
Stringency  in  the  conditions,  particularly  in  the  science  subjects? — ^I  thinir 
certain  science  subjects  perhaps  require  somewhat  different  treatment  from 
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others.  In  some  Babjects  I  think  the  grants  earned  are  earned  with 
extreme  difficnlty.  In  other  subjects  of  oourse  they  are  earned  with  more 
ease.  That  dei)ends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  natore  of  the  sabjeet 
itself. 

10,367.  Do  yon  expect  any  advantage  to  arise  from  the  new  system  of 
placing  inspectors  in  the  localities  instead  of  their  being  central? — ^We 
hope  to  keep  more  in  touch  with  the  work  being  done  in  the  schools. 

10.868.  Will  they  visit  the  schools  from  time  to  time  ? — ^Yes.  We  hoi>e 
that  they  will  visit  the  schools,  in  fact  that  they  will  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  visiting  schools. 

10.869.  (Mrs.  Bryant  to  Mr,  Redgrave.)  1  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  thought  that  if  a  number  of  inspectors  were  appointed  for  seoondazy 
schools  in  addition  to  such  work  as  is  now  done  by  South  Kensington,  they 
should  be  appointed  by  Gk)vemment  ? — ^Yes. 

10.870.  But  since  the  local  authority  supplies  the  fund,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  local  authority,  especially  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  How  do  you  reconcile  those  two  positions  P — ^I  think  that  if 
the  Government  undertook  the  inspection  the  local  authorities  would  fall 
in  with  that  view  of  the  case. 

10.871.  And  accept  the  report  P — Accept  the  report  from  the  Govern- 
ment inspector. 

10.872.  Your  idea  would  be  that  the  inspector  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Government,  and  that  he  should  report  to  the  local  authonty  as  well  as 
to  head-quarters  P — ^I  think  that  the  lo<»l  authorities  should  have  copies  of 
his  report.  That  is  already  done  in  fact  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  have  already  offered  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  science  and  art  work  going  on  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  that 
in  very  nearly  every  case  the  county  boroughs  and  the  county  councils 
have  accepted  the  offers  of  the  r^>orts  of  the  inspectors  and  in  many  cases 
they  are  shaping  their  grants  and  awarding  their  payments  to  the  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  verdict  of  the  Department  inspectors. 

10,878.  So  that  they  are  utilising  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  fdr 
their  work  P— Yes. 

10,874.  {Mr.  CocTcburn.)  You  have  lately  had  a  new  regulation  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  hours  to  be  given  to  science  P — Yes ;  in  organised 
science  schools  the  time  is  reduced  from  15  hours  a  week  to  18  hours  a 
week  for  science  and  art  subjects. 

10.375.  What  is  the  object  of  that  reduction  ? — ^It  is  in  order  to  give  the 
schools  more  opportunity  for  the  literary  work  and  especially  for  modem 
languages. 

10.376.  And  you  retain  no  control  as  a  Department  over  the  remaining 
hours  beyond  the  13  P  They  may  be  devoted  to  any  subjects  that  the 
governing  body  think  proper  to  devote  them  to  P — That  is  so  at  the  present 
time. 

10.877.  Now  in  our  secondary  schools  and  organised  science  schools 
aided  by  the  Department,  roughly  speaking,  less  than  half  of  the  tot^ 
school-time  per  week  is  claimed  by  the  Department  P — It  was  intended 
that  13  hours  should  be  half  or  approximately  half.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  most  of  the  org<4nised  science  schools  show  25  hours  of  teaching  per 
week. 

10,378.  Has  this  been  led  up  to  by  any  evidence  of  the  starving  of  the 
literary  work  in  the  organised  science  schools  P — Ifc  has  been  led  up  to  by 
representations  that  have  been  made  to  us  that  we  were  taking  too  much 
time  for  science  and  art  work,  and  that  the  cchools  were  unable  to  devote 
an  adequate  portion  of  their  time  to  literary  subjects.  It  has  been 
frequently  a  matter  of  complaint  by  parents  that  too  much  time  was 
being  given  to  science  in  these  schools.  Personally,  I  have  not  found  this 
to  be  the  case. 
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10,879.  Bui  I  nndeistand  yon  deplore,  if  it  ia  not  too  strong  a  word, 
the  South  Kensington  Department  and  the  Whitehall  Department 
ooYering  the  same  gronnd  in  Standard  TL  and  Standard  YII.  That  is 
the  only  interval  where  the  two  Departments  do  oome  together  by  any 
poaaibiHty  ?^YeB ;  I^think  there  is  some  overlapping  between  the  Depart- 
ments there. 

10.380.  But  no  payment  for  the  same  subject  P — ^In  making  our  pay- 
ments we  always  inquire  into  the  subjects  taken  by  the  student  at  White- 
hall, and  if  a  grant  has  been  obtained  from  the  Whitehall  Department 
during  the  same  year,  that  grant  is  deducted  from  any  payment  that  we 
may  make.  The  4«.  for  a  sjieoifio  subject  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
grant  given  for  the  pass  in  the  elementary  stage  or  the  advanced  stage 
under  us. 

10.381.  And  you  take  security  that  the  two  Departments  do  not  pay  for 
the  same  work  ? — ^We  endeavour  to  do  so. 

10,882.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  schools  might  be 
graded  into  three  steiM  beyond  Standard  Vli. ;  that  is  to  say,  have  three 
more  standards  up  to  Standard  X.,  and  that  Whitehall  should  go  on 
paying  on  those,  and  South  Kensington  do  the  same  for  their  subjects. 
If  at  present  there  be  one  standard  only  covered  by  both  Departments, 
would  that  suggestion  which  has  been  made  increase  the  difficmty  or  the 
objectionable  features  which  you  have  deplored  in  Standards  Y I.  and  VU.  P 
— ^It  seems  to  me,  on  the  face  of  it,  thav  it  would,  but  I  have  not  thought 
of  it  very  much.    I  imagine  it  would. 

10.383.  That  would  not  be  a  wise  proceeding,  in  your  judgment  P— I 
think  it  would  entail  departmental  difficolties. 

10.384.  (Mr.  Sadler  to  Mr.  Buchmaster.)  Do  you  think  that  the  pro- 
vision of  laboratories  and  apparatus  makes  scientific  instruction  neces- 
sarily expensive  in  comparison  with  some  other  kinds  of  instruction  P — 
Undoubtedly,  I  think  it  is  more  expensive  than  either  purely  mathematical 
or  classical  instruction. 

10.385.  Suppose  it  were  intended  to  provide  Secondary  Education  for 
some  childr^  in  the  country  by  putting  a  secondary  top  to  the  primary 
school,  do  you  think  that  that  expense  of  scientific  education  would 
practically  aiiYo  us  to  suggesting  some  other  form  of  instruction  rather 
than  scientific  as  the  chief  subject  of  education  in  those  schools  P — ^I  think 
there  is  a  certain  tendency  to  shirk  giving  science  instruction,  on  the 
ground  of  expense,  and  there  is  ondoubtedly  a  tendency  to  teach  it  too 
much  by  mere  bookwork  on  account  of  the  expenditure  of  time  and  mate- 
rial involved  in  experimental  teaching. 

10.386.  Suppose  vou  had  a  schoolmaster  in  a  village  giving  secondary 
education  to  a  few  children,  would  you  recommend  that  the  chief  subjeoto 
of  instruction  should  be  mathematical  and  linguistic  rather  than  scientific^ 
because  of  the  expense  of  providing  scientific  instruction  for  such  a  small 
number  of  diildren  P — I  thuik  we  have  to  consider  the  children  first  of  all 
before  we  consider  the  question  of  expense. 

10.387.  Quite  so ;  but  the  question  of  expense  will  have  to  be  borne  in 
mind  of  course  ? — It  might  be  possible  in  the  case  of  a  few  children  where 
it  was  impossible  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  equipment  of  science 
training  in  their  own  locality,  to  draft  them  to  another  centre. 

10.388.  But  I  am  tTiitiVing  of  the  education  which  we  want  to  give  to 
small  groaps  of  children  perhaps  in  their  own  village.  You  were  saying 
that  the  expense  of  laboratories  tends  to  make  the  scientific  education  some- 
what less  truly  scientific  t^n  it  should  be.  Do  you  find  in  your  experience 
as  an  inspector  that  any  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  studying  science 
get  up  and  reproduce  matters  of  fact  from  text-books  P— There  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  learning  by  rote.  Of  course  it  is  the  easiest  method  to 
teach,  and  it  is  the  easiest  method  to  leam,  and  one  has  to  be  constantly 
on  one*s  guard  to  prevent  it.  It  is  too  prevalent  but  it  is  one  of  the  evils 
which  beset  all  education.  Except  that  it  is  more  easily  noticed  in  science 
wor];  J  do  not  know  that  it  is  more  common  than  in  literary  subjects. 

£    97780.  A   A 
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10,889.  Then  would  yoti  Bay  that  the  change  from  lingaistic  to  soientifio 
eda<^tion  has  often  been  a  change  rather  of  subject-matter  than  of  method 
of  teaching  P— No,  I  do  not  think  I  should  quite  agree  vnth  that.  I  think 
that  the  change  has  been  rather  in  the  addition  of  science  subjects  to  the 
curriculum  and  the  etiaployment  of  a  new  teacher  to  take  that  work. 

10.390.  It  has  been  varied  and  expanded  ? — Yes. 

10.391.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  Does  your  observation  of  secondary  schools  gener- 
ally lead  you  to  believe  that  such  secondary  board  schools  as  those  at 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  might  with  advantage  to  the  nation  be 
established  in  all  populous  places  in  England  p — I  should  like  to  considei 
the  circumstances  of  each  place  before  suggesting  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  grade  board  school.  For  instance,  we  might  take  places  like 
I'reston  and  Stockport  where  there  is  no  educational  authority  at  present 
of  a  school  board  character  that  could  do  such  a  thing. 

10.392.  That  is  a  matter  of  detail  rather.  I  want  to  know  whether,  as 
a  general  principle,  you  think  that  a  secondary  school  of  that  peculiar 
type,  so  for  as  regards  curriculum  and  adaptation  to  future  careers,  would 
be  an  advantage  in  every  populous  place  p — I  think  a  school  combining  a 
large  amount  of  science  work  with  literary  training  is  required  in  every 
large  centre. 

10,893.  You  do  not  think  that  a  school  which  gives  a  little  more  soien- 
tifio and  technological  teaching  than  litecary  teaching  is  required  in  every 
populous  place  ? — I  think,  perhaps,  there  might  be  cases  where  two  schoola 
of  a  somewhat  different  type,  as  there  are  at  Sheffield,  for  instance, 
would  both  find  plenty  of  room  and  scope  for  their  work. 

10,394.  By  those  two  schools  you  mean— what? — The  higher  grade 
school  and  the  technical  school. 

10,895.  Then  you  do  not  take  in  tlie  grammar  school  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly 
the  grammar  .school,  but  I  was  taking  the  two  types  of  school  that  at 
present  could  bo  established  by  a  local  authority. 

10.396.  You  would  prefer  to  develop  a  purely  classical  school^  and  a 
school  which  would  be  a  higher  grade  board  school  and  an  organised 
science  school  with  a  little  more  development  on  the  literary  side  P — I  do 
not  think  that  would  follow  from  what  I  have  said.  I  should  be  prepared 
to  develop  such  schools  where  the  local  circumstances  seem  to  render  it 
necessary,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  bind  myself  to  the  statement 
that  a  school  of  'that  type  was  a  necessary  thing  to  be  established  all  over 
the  country. 

10.397.  You  have  not  referred  very  much  in  your  e^ddence  to  the  evening 
olasses  in  science  and  art  under  your  Department.  I  suppose  that  you 
would  consider  that  those  are  after  all  the  continuative  secondary  schoold 
for  the  masses  at  present,  and  muEt  remain  so  for  a  considerable  time  ? — 
Yes. 

10.398.  And  you  would  hold,  I  suppose,  that  development  and  further 
organisation  and  tho  completion  of  the  system  of  evening  classes  of  science 
and  art  are  necessary  to  any  national  organisation  of  secondary  education  ? 
— I  think  so. 

10.399.  (Mr.  Lytielton  to  Mr.  Redgrave)  In  most  of  these  schools,  what 
is  the  average  time  given  to  teaching  in  the  week  altogether  ?  That  is  to 
say,  your  13  hours  of  science  teaching  represent  what  proportion  of  all  the 
hours  p— The  time  given  to  school  work  is  from  25  to  80  hours,  as  a  rule. 

10.400.  [Mr.  CQchhurn.)  Would  there  be  any  less  than  27  or  28?— Cer- 
tainly. I  think  a  good  many  organised  science  schools  return  25  hours  a 
week  teaching  because  they  have  no  instruction  at  all  on  Saturdays.  They 
have  five  houi's  on  five  days  a  week. 

PiFPEBENCE  OF      10,401.  (Mr.  HohhousB  io  Mr.  BitcJcmaster.)  You  mentioned  six  categories 
Trkatmkkt  iw   of  students  whom  you  consider  qualified  for  your  grants.    Do  I  understand 
EvExiNo  AND   ^^^  <^7  student  who  comes  within  any  one  of  those  categories  is  qualified? 
Day  Clabsxs.    Yob. 
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10.402.  For  instanoe,  a  stadent  attending  an  evening  olasa  'wonld  be 
qualified  even  if  he  or  she  were  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  parent  who  had 
an  income  of  more  than  400L  a  year  ? — Tes,  if  the  evening  class  is  mainly 
for  industrial  btudents.    We  look  at  the  class  as  a  whole. 

10.403.  How  do  you  define  industrial  stadents  ? — We  define  industrial 
students  by  the  other  five  categories.  {Mr.  Redgrave.)  And  by  the  400/.  a 
year. 

10.404.  (To  Mr.  Suckmaster.)  Supposing  the  class  is  mainly  composed 
of  the  children  of  parents  with  an  income  below  that  amount,  you  do  not 
take  the  exception  into  account.  You  treat  the  class  as  a  whole  P — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

10.405.  But  in  dealing  with  ordinary  secondary  schools  you  go  into 
individual  circumstances  ? — Yes.  Thoy  are  day  classes.  We  go  into  the 
individual  circumstances. 

10.406.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  that  difference  of  treatment  P — 
The  reason  I  think  has  arisen  in  this  way  :  the  immense  mass  of  students 
attending  the  evening  classes  are  artisans,  and  it  won  Id  cost  more  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  to  weed  out  the  few  who  are  not  artisans  than  it 
would  to  pay  on  the  lot.  It  is  a  saving  of  Government  money  not  to 
attempt  to  veed  out  in  the  evening  classes  those  wb  3  have  parents  with  an 
income  of  more  than  4002.  a  year. 

10.407.  You  surrender  your  principle  for  the  sake  of  convenience  P — We 
rather  stretch  our  principle  for  the  sake  of  the  middle  classes. 

10.408.  And  I  suppose  the  same  reason  exists  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
grade  schools  ? — There,  I  think,  we  have  thrown  the  responsibility  on  the 
Education  Department  and  on  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

10.409.  Do  you  consider  that  there  the  Act  of  Parliament  required  you 
to  give  your  grants  irrespective  of  the  means  of  the  parents  P — The 
mementary  Education  Act  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  go  into  the 
status  of  the  parents,  and  tiierefore  we  have  followed  suit.  We  were  a 
branch  of  the  Eduoalion  Department  and  influenced  by  its  policy. 

10.410.  But  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools  you  are  bound  by  no  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — No. 

10.411.  You  have  made  your  own  rules  with  regard  to  the  incomes  ? — 
Yes. 

10.412.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand  what  schools  are  excluded 
from  your  grants.  Do  you  give  any  grants  in  the  case  of  schools  where 
the  fees  are  over  102.  a  year  P — We  should  have  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  school  into  consideration  before  we  decided  in  a  case 
like  that. 

10.413.  You  would  take  the  whole  of  the  income  of  the  school  from 
whatever  source  P — ^Yes,  it  would  be  an  administrative  question  whether 
any  paxtienlar  school  paying  those  fees  was  admitted  or  not.  {Mr.  Beigrave. ) 
We  ought  to  point  out  that  in  many  cases  we  examine  schools  of  the  type 
you  have  just  been  alluding  to,  but  give  no  grant.  They  are  on  the  list 
of  examination  committees,  as  we  call  them.  We  hold  examinations,  but 
give  no  payment  on  results. 

10.414.  What  class  of  schools  are  theyp — Any  class;  such  schools 
as  are  excluded  by  the  fact  of  a.  large  endowment  like  St.  Paul's  School. 
We  hold  a  great  many  examiuations,  but  pay  no  grant.  They  accept  our 
examination  as  a  test. 

10.415.  Do  you  examine  the  students  as  a  whole  ?— Those  students  that 
are  pi-esented  to  us. 

10.416.  At  the  schools  ?— Yes. 

10.417.  In  science  and  art  ?— Yes. 

10.418.  And  you  consider  yourselves  bound  to  do  that  in  any  secondary 
school  P — ^In  every  secondary  school  that  complies  with  our  regulations,  in 
the  way  of  forming  a  committee  aud  opening  its  doors  to  inspection. 
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10.419.  Do  any  private  schools  take  adyantage  of  that  P — Yes. 

10.420.  {Dr.  WormelL)  Are  the  examinatioziB  held  at  the  same  time  p — 
Yes. 

10.421.  {Mr.  Hohhauee.)  But  you  do  not  inspect  these  schools  ? — ^We  do 
not  now.  I  believe  they  are  open  to  onr  inspection,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  they  do  not  earn  any  grant,  vre  merely  accept  them  for  examination 
purposes. 

10.422.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these  richer  schools  you  give  them 
grants  on  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  all  branches  of  science^ 
but  not  OD  elementary  mathematics  p — ^That  is  so. 

10.423.  {To  Mr.  BtLckmaster,)  Do  you  make  any  exclusion  in  respect  of 
the  elementary  branches  of  art  p — We  used  to  do  so,  but  I  believe  the 
exclusion  has  not  been  enforced  in  the  case  of  many  schools,  only  in  the 
case  of  schools  where  the  endowment  seemed  to  particularly  provide 
for  it. 

10.424.  It  is  enforced  in  some  cases,  is  it  P — ^It  is  considered. 

10.425.  When  you  inspect  a  school  do  yon  communicate  the  report  of 
your  iuspection  to  the  governors  or  only  to  the  Department  p — Only  to  th& 
Department.  The  Department  send  it  to  the  governors,  or  not,  as  they 
think  fit. 

10.426.  It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Department  whether  they  shall  send 
it  to  the  governors  or  not  P — ^Yes. 

10.427.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  how  far  you  approve  the 
time-tables  of  schools  which  are  not  organised  science  schools  P — Only  to 
an  extremely  limited  extent. 

10.428.  Then  you  do  not  require  them  to  fix  a  certain  number  of  hours 
for  science  P — There  are  a  certain  number  of  hours  that  must  be  given. 

10.429.  What  is  thatP — Twenty-eight  lessons  of  one  hour  each  is  a 
minimum,  but  in  the  case  of  any  day  secondary  school  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  that  mixiimum.  For  instance,  if  the  school  proposes  to  give 
28  lessons  for  28  days  before  the  examination  we  should  not  accept  that 
at  aU. 

10.430.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Is  that  28  lessons  in  the  year  P— Yes.  The 
arrangement  of  tnat  number  has  arisen  from  the  evening  classes  and  the 
regulation  has  reflected  back  on  to  the  day  schools. 

10.431.  {Mr.  EohhofMe.)  1  suppose  that,  generally,  a  good  many  of  your 
regulations  were  at  first  formed  for  evening  classes  P — ^Yes. 

10.432.  And  they  have  now  been  applied  to  day  schools  P — Yes. 

10,483.  In  some  cases  they  do  not  fit  the  circumstances  uf  day  Bcho</ls  ? 
— Tiiey  receive  modification  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

10.434.  I  think  you  have  admitted  that  another  date  for  the  examinations 
might  be  more  advisable  with  regard  to  day  schools  P — Yes. 

10.435.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  why  more  secondary  schools  do  not 
form  themselves  into  organised  science  schools,  considering  the  large 
amount  of  grants  that  are  given  P — The  difference  in  the  amount  of  grant 
obtainable  by  an  organised  science  school  and  by  a  school  which  merely 
has  a  number  of  science  classes  is  not  so  very  great.  The  additional  gprant- 
that  they  can  obtain  is  a  capitation  grant  of  11.  a  head,  and  certain  schools 
thiQk  that  the  freedom  from  taking  specified  subjects,  as  they  would  have  to^ 
do  in  an  organised  science  school,  is  worth  more  than  the  chance  of 
getting  the  extra  pound  for  capitation  grants.  The  difference  between  the 
total  grant  that  could  be  earned  by  an  organised  science  school,  and 
by  this  collection  of  science  dasses,  is  very  small. 

10.436.  Do  ^ou  give  grants  for  manual  work?— In  organised  science 
schools,  where  it  is  taught  in  connection  with  drawing. 

10.437.  Drawing  P— Yes,  in  organised  science  schools. 
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10,438.  In  oiganiaed  Bcienoe  Bchools  only?— Yes,  and  of  course  in 
elementary  sohooLs. 

10,499.  Yon  do  not  recognise  bench  work  as  one  of  the  Directory  snb- 
jectB? — No. 

10.440.  Why  IB  that? — I  think  becanse  the  recognition  of  mannal  work 
has  grown  np  from  the  elementary  school.  It  is  recognised  in  the  elemen* 
taiy  school,  and  the  recognition  has,  so  far,  only  been  carried  to  the 
organised  science  schools  in  connexion  with  onr  Department.  {Mr.  Bed* 
grave.)  I  may  say,  generally,  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the 
Department  should  not  pay  for  applied  teaching  either  in  science,  art,  or 
manual  work.  All  our  subjects  are  pure  art  or  pure  science  subjects,  or 
used  to  be. 

10.441.  Where  does  this  strong  feeling  exist? — In  the  Treasury— our 
paymasters. 

{Mr.  Hobhonee.)  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  Yi^ry 
interesting  eyidence. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

The  Bev.  F.  R  Anthont,  M.A.,  re-called  and  further  examined. 

10.442.  {Chairman.)  Your  yiew,  I  understand,  is  that  there  are  a  good     AppmogAL 
many  endowments  now  which  are  not  producing  the  full  educational   EirpowMra?' 
benefit  that  might  be  expected  from  tliem  ? — Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  there  ia 

not  the  same  demand  for  the  endowments  as  formerly,  because  free 
education  has  provided  education  for  many  of  those  for  whom  these 
endowments  were  specially  intended. 

10.443.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  but  I  understand  there  are  also 
endowments  in  places  where  they  are  not  needed  as  they  formerly  were,  or 
they  are  not  now  producing  the  benefits  that  might  be  expected  from 
them  ? — Yes,  or  it  may  be  from  the  change  in  the  population. 

10.444.  Your  view,  therefore,  is  that  additional  powers  are  needed  for 
the  application  of  the  endowments  in  the  most  useful  manner  and  even  for 
a  change  in  the  place  where  they  are  applied  ? — ^Yes. 

10.445.  In  what  body  would  you  propose  to  vest  those  powers? — It 
seems  to  me  that  the  matter  would  be  most  readily  dealt  with  by  some 
local  authority  whose  function  it  would  be  to  investigate  (uid  see  now  far 
endowments  existing  are  really  being  applied  as  they  should  be  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended ;  but  that  they 
should  act  under  the  control  of  some  central  body  much  like  the  Charity 
Commission  or  the  endowed  Schools  Commission  of  the  past. 

10.446.  Do  you  mean  by  a  local  authority  such  an  authority  as  you 
indicated  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  ?^In  a  borough  it  would  be 
the  function  of  the  school  board  to  raise  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
endowments.  We  should  not  give  the  school  board  power  to  settle  the 
question,  but  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  central  board. 

10.447.  Would  you  give  that  power  to  school  boards  wherever  a  school 
.  board  existed  even  in  a  small  borough  ?— I  should  not,  because  I  think 

that  the  small  school  boards  diould  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

10.448.  In  the  large  towns  you  would  give  power  to  the  school  board  to 
modify  the  endowments  in  the  manner  you  have  already  indicated  ? — Yes ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  want  some  legal  power  to  raise  the  question. 

10.449.  In  fact,  to  bring  it  before  the  central  authority  ?— Yes. 

10.450.  And  you  apprehend  that  there  would  be  a  good  deal  more  freedom 
in  dealing  with  the  endowments  than  exists  now,  if  the  initiative  were 
vested  in  a  local  authority  ?— The  local  authority  would  be  better  acquainted 
with  what  would  be  desirable  in  the  way  of  change. 

10.451.  And  you  expect  that  the  local  opposition  which  is  now  so  strong 
when  a  proposal  comes  from  ihe  central  authority  would  be  less  obstinate 
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if  the  ijutiatiye  came  from  the  local  body  P — Yes,  beoanse  the  local  body 
represents  the  local  feeling,  as  it  is  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

FuTTTSB  10,452.  Coming  to  those  places  to  which  yon  refer,  when  you  say  that 

^Btoowmektb^  *^®    necessity  for    endowments    for   elementary  education   has   largely 

voB  Elbmbf-    vanished  since  the  adoption  of  the;  Free  Education  Act,    what  appUca^ 

'^*^Tn»  ^°'*^'    ^^^  would  you  propose  of  those-  endowments  P — I  do  not  know  that  any 

better  plan  could  be  suggested  than  that  which  was  brought  before  us 

some  20  years  ago  in  the  scheme  which  was  then  drawn  up. 

10.453.  Drawn  up  for  where  P — It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pitch. 

10.454.  For  Plymouth,  you  mean  p — ^Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not 
need  now  to  provide  free  education  through  endowments  for  the  working 
classes  for  they  get  that  withoiit.  If  we  could  use  the  endowments  hitherto 
intended  for  giving  the  children  of  indigent  parents  education,  in  the  way 
of  providing  scholarships  for  some  children,  to  give  them  not  the  elementary 
education  which  they  can  now  get  for  nothing,  but  an  education  of  a 
higher  character  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
we  should  be  more  fully  oairying  out  the  intentions  of  the  original  donors 
than  we  are  at  the  present  time. 

10.455.  Your  view  is  that  the  application  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
-would  remain  P — Should  remain. 

10.456.  But  would  remain  imder  the  scheme  you  suggest  ? — Yes, 

10.457.  And  has  remained  under  the  scheme  for  Plymouth  to  which  you 
refer  p — Yes.     That  scheme  came  to  nothing. 

10.458.  It  would  have  remained  under  the  scheme,  had  the  scheme  been 
carried  out  ? — Yes. 

10.459.  Why  was  not  that  scheme  carried  out  ? — I  quote  two  or  three 
lines  from  a  section  of  the  scheme  to  this  effect:  *' None  of  the  money 

coming  from  endowments  founded  for  elementary  education  would  be 
spent  on  the  upper  or  middle  classes,  but  all  in  exhibitions  for  the 
better  education  of  the  poor."  That  was  Mr.  Fitch's  own  scheme  and 
part  of  his  proposal.  Prejudice  was  excited  in  the  district  amongst  a 
good  many  people.  The  working  classes  thought  it  was  really  a  scheme 
on  behalf  of  the  middle  class,  that  they  might  secure  advantages  which 
they  have  not  now  through  the  endowments  left  for  the  former.  And 
so  a  degree  of  opposition  was  excited  which  compelled  the  whole  matter 
to  be  dropped. 

10.460.  But  that  was  long  before  the  adoption  of  free  education  ? — ^Yes. 

10.461.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  revive  the  scheme  P — No  attempt 
has  been  made,  bat  I  think  that  if  it  had  been  the  function  of  the  fiohool 
board  to  take  under  their  purview  a  scheme  of  this  kind  an  attempt 
would  have  been  made  long  ago,  and  public  opinion  would  probably  have 
supported  them. 

10.462.  How  is  that  money  now  applied  P — As  before. 

10,468.  That  is  to  say,  these  schools  are  still  maintained  P — ^Yes,  these 
schools  are  still  maintained  as  they  have  been  for  many  years. 

10.464.  Are  the  schools  under  Government  inspection  P— Some  of  them. 

10.465.  Then  what  is  the  effect  of  the  endowment  in  the  case  of  those 
schools  which  are  under  Government  inspection  P — The  money  is  spent 
largely  in  providing  board  and  lodging  for  the  children,  as  well  as  educa- 
tion. 

10.466.  Largely  but  not  wholly  P — To  a  considerable  extent,  I  am  not 
able  to  speak  very  definitely  on  that  point. 

^    10,467.  Then  is  the  school  in  the  nature  of  a  charity  school  ?— Yes. 

10,468.  Would  not  objections  still  be  taken  to  the  diversion  which  was 
proposed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  charity  school  which  supplied  board 
and  lodging  ? — Yes,  I  think  very  likely  objection  would  be  taken,  but  we 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  feeling  of  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  ^on  that  question,  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
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you  are  able  to  provide,  for  example,  for  20  schoIarBhips  for  students 
liyiBg  at  home,  and  to  give  to  them  a  higher  education  than  is  otherwise 
possible ;  that  would  be  a  greater  advantage  than  having  a  few  children 
taken  from  home  and  put  into  a  school  to  be  boarded  and  lodged. 

10,4d9.  in  other  words  your  view  would  be  that  the  loss  of  those  who 
had  free  board  and  lodging  would  be  far  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  larger  numbers  of*  tibose  on  whom  the  benefit  would  be  bestowed  p-^ 
The  very  much  larger  number. 

10.470.  And  do  you  think  the  working  classes  would  see  that  ? — That  is 
my  point.  If  the  school  board  represented  the  opinion  of  the  working 
classes,  what  they  did  would  really  be  what  the  working  classes  deaire. 

10.471.  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  say  that  the  school  board  would  not 
propose  it  unless  they  had  reason  to  think  that  the  working  classes  would 
support  it  ? — They  would  not  unless  they  had  something  like  a  mandate 
from  the  working  classes. 

10.472.  But  would  you  not  expect  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the 
initiative  ought  rather  to  come  from  the  representatives  on  the-  body  who 
have  obtained  the  experience  and  practical  skill  in  managing  these  things 
than  from  such  an  amorphous  body  as  fcheir  constituents  generally  P  Tou 
would  not  say  that  a  representative  body  ought  always  to  wait  for  a 
mandate  from  the  constituency  to  introduce  reforms  P — No,  they  need  not 
wait  for  a  mandate.  They  might  themselves  suggest  it,  and  what  they  did 
would  be  xmder  the  eye  of  those  wh(»m  they  represent,  and  the  next 
election  would  show  whether  it  was  desired  by  the  constituents  or  not. 

10.473.  Would  you  not  rather  put  it  this  way,  they,  from  their  represent 
iative  capacity,  are  more  likely  to  know  what  is  desired,  and  also  are  more 
likely  to  have  the  support  of  public  opinion  in  any  proposal  which  they 
make  ? — ^That  is  what  I  mean. 

10.474.  What  is  the  amount  of  money  which  is  so  spent  in  Plymouth 
now  upon  elementary  education  from  endowments  P — I  cannot  tell  you  now. 
The  whole  of  these  endowments,  according  to  the  statement  made  at  the 
time  the  scheme  was  brought  forward,  is  nearly  2,0002.  a  year,  but  a  good 
deal  of  that  would  be  for  almshouses  and  gifts. 

10.475.  You  cannot  tell  me  how  much  goes  for  elementary  edueaiion, 
including  board  and  lodging? — No,  I  cannot. 

10.476.  You  liavo  a  higher  grade  school  in  Plymouth  P— Yes.  Hioh^^Gbad 

10.477.  How  long  has  it  existed? — Rather  more  than  three  years.    I    ELEMEirrART 
think  perhaps  it  would  be  called  at  present  a  department.    It  is  at  present 
a  department  of  another  schooL    We  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  a 
building  purposely  for  the  higher  grade  for  boys  and  girls. 

1«^,478.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Do  you  intend  to  have  standards  in  that  P 
^•— The  upper  standards ;  the  5h,  6th  and  7th. 

10.479.  {Chairman,)  Then  you  will  transfer  boys  from  the  other 
elementary  schools,  or  allow  them  to  go  to  that  school  for  those  standards  ? 
'y— Boys  and  girls.  Our  opinion  as  a  school  board  upon  that  matter  is  that 
it  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  other  schools,  and  would 
certainly  be  the  means  of  saving  exx>ense  if  we  could  get  the  children  of 
the  5th  or  6th  Standards  to  go  from  other  schools  and  to  attend  the  higher 
grade  school.  Our  schools  are  not  very  large.  We  have  schools  with 
perhaps  seven  children  in  the  6th  Standard ;  they  require  the  services  of  a 
teacher,  and  if  we  oould  send  them  to  the  higher  grade  school  that 
teacher  would  be  available  for  the  30  or  40  which  is  the  unit  allowed  by  the 
board. 

10.480.  In  other  words,  you  would  make  the  higher  grade  school  a 
central  sehool  for  the  higher  standards  P — As  far  as  we  oouLd  do  fto. 

10.481.  And  you  would  superadd  to  that  a  department  for  ex-standard 
children  P — ^Yes. 

10.482.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Your  distances  are  not  too  great  for  that, 
aro  theyP — ^That  is  a  difficulty.    The  town  itself  is  a   wide  scattered 
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district  and  there  wonld  be  some  difficnltj  in  insisting  that  children  flrom 
the  extreme  west  should  attend  a  school  at  the  extreme  eabt,  or  vice  vered. 
Then  there  is  another  difficulty,  a  practical  one,  which  of  course  we  have 
to  &oe.  We  find  a  very  natural  objection  on  the  part  of  head  teachers, 
both  for  boyH  and  girls,  to  lose  their  elder  and  better  educated  children. 
We  are  obliged  to  respect  that  feeling.  In  two  or  three  of  our  schools 
at  present  we  hare  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  teachers  that  they 
should  send  their  children  to  the  higher  grade  school. 

10.483.  Of  course  it  is  the  loss  of  that  which  makes  the  teaching  interest- 
ing to  the  teacher  if  he  loses  those  children  ? — ^Yes ;  it  is  a  very  serious 
loss.  I  should  imagine  that  the  teaching  of  the  higher  standards  is  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  teacher. 

10.484.  (Mr.  Cockhurn,)  Has  Stonehouse  a  separate  school  F — Yes,  Stone- 
house,  Plymouth,  and  Devonport. 

10.485.  {Chairman.)  You  oaU  them  the  three  towns,  do  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

10.486.  And  proposals  for  a  union  do  not  meet  with  much  popular 
favour,  do  they  p — I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  at  all  seriously  made, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  received  with  favour.  There  has  been  an 
effort  during  the  last  six  months  to  unite  Stonehouse  with  Plymouth 
municipally,  which  has  met  with  the  most  determined  resistance. 

10.487.  (Mr,  Gockburn.)  Can  you  give  us  the  population  ? — ^Yes.  Ply- 
mouth has  87,307,  Devonport  54,803,  and  Stonehouse  15,401.  I  was  also 
asked  on  the  last  occasion  in  that  connexion  the  population  of  Devonshire. 
I  said  600,000.    It  is  631,761. 

10.488.  Practically  those  three  towns  have  a  quarter  of  Devonshire's 
population  ? — Yes. 

10.489.  {Chairman.)  They  are  entirely  in  Devonshire,  arc  they  not? 
There  is  no  part  of  them  in  Cornwall  ? — No. 

10.490.  How  many  ex-standard  children  have  you  now  in  the  higher 
grade  department  of  your  school  ? — Thirty  boys  beyond  the  standards. 

10.491.  Have  you  any  girls  P — No,  we  have  no  girls  at  present  in  that 
school. 

10.492.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  put  in  the  same  department  or  a  different 
department  p — We  have  not  faced  that  question  at  all.  We  have  only  boys 
and  girls  up  to  10  years  in  the  mixed  departments  of  our  schools. 

10.493.  Has  the  establishment  of  your  higher  grade  department  had  any 
and  what  effect  upon  tiie  other  secondary  schools  of  the  town  p — We  have 
had  no  complaints.  Notiiing  has  come  to  us  as  a  school  board  that  would 
indicate  that. 

10.494.  What  is  the  total  number  of  all  your  children  in  all  your  board 
schools  in  Plymouth  P — I  should  think  tlie  attendance  would  be  about 
6,000.  The  voluntary  schools  (meaning  by  that  term  the  British  School  as 
well  as  other  schools)  have  about  half  the  school  population.  Our  school 
population  is  about  14,000.  There  is  accommodation  in  our  schools  for 
7,000  in  round  numbers,  and  7,000  in  the  other  schools. 

10.495.  Coming  back  to  the  children  under  the  school  board,  can  you 
tell  us  the  total  number  of  ex-standard  children  in  all  the  schools  P — ^No,  I 
could  not  tell  you  that. 

10.496.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  excess  of  the  30  you  have  in  this  school  P — 
I  should  think  so.  I  may  say  that  our  experience  as  a  school  board  has 
been  perhaps  a  little  unusual  in  this  repect ;  we  have  a  very  much  larger 
population  of  infants  on  our  hands  than  many  school  boards  have.  The 
school  to  which  I  referred  when  I  was  here  before,  called  the  Free  School 
—a  very  large  school  on  the  British  scJiool  system— has  accommodation 
for  nearly  1,000  bovs  and  a  great  number  of  girls,  as  well  as  infants.  The 
consequence  was  that  when  we  first  started  our  school  board  work  we  had 
U>  provide  accommodation,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  for  boys  none, 
for  girls  800,  and  for  infants  2,000  places. 
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10.497.  What  are  the  peculiar  canaes  affeotiBg  Plymouth  which  bring 
about  that  state  of  things  P — ^I  cannot  tell  except  that  the  schools  existing 
did  provide  rather  for  the  elder  than  the  younger  children.  I  do  not 
porofess  to  explain  it.  The  only  town  like  it  and  that  on  a  mnc^  larger 
scale  is  Liyerpool.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
establish,  nntu  of  late  years,  schools  of  three  departments,  infants  and 
girls,  infants  and  boj^s,  and  infants  alone,  since  to  have  a  large  infant  school 
with  no  boys  and  girls  is  impracticable.  The  little  things  cannot  come 
without  the  guidance  of  the  elder  children. 

10.498.  What  provision  exists  for  secondary  education  in  Plymouth.  As  In  BsLAnov 
far  as  purely  secondary  schools  are  concerned  you  have  a  grammar  school  P  ^^noou^nr^ 
— Yes.  Pltkouth. 

10.499.  Do  you  know  what  the  attendance  at  it  is  ?^I  caonot  speak  with 
certainty,  but  I  think  not  more  than  60  or  70. 

10.500.  Axe  there  a  number  of  secondary  schools  p — There  are  a  good 
many  schools.  There  is  a  large  high  school  now  called  the  Plymouth 
College  for  Boys,  where  they  have  160  boys,  perhaps,  including  the  lower 
school,  and  there  are  other  private  schools. 

10.501.  So  far  your  higher  grade  department  with  the  ex-standard 
scholars  has  not  been  developed  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  affect  substan- 
tially the  other  secondary  schools? — I  should  think  not.  We  have  not 
heard  of  it,  at  all  events. 

10.502.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Has  the  grammar  school  been  dealt  with 
under  a  scheme  P — I  think  not  at  all,  the  endowment  itself  is  of  so  small  a 
character.  The  head-master  is  required  to  have  12  boys  elected  by  the 
town  council,  for  whom  he  receives  two  guineas  a  year,  and  he  has  lOOZ. 
or  1202.  a  year  besides. 

10.503.  (Chairman.)  What  fees  do  you  charge  in  this  higher  grade 
board  school  for  the  ex-standard  scholars  p — None  ;  all  our  scholars  are 
free. 

10.504.  Who  pays  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  ex-standard  pupils? — 
The  Board  pays  any  balance  which  may  be  left  against  what  may  be 
earned  under  the  science  and  art  examination. 

10.505.  It  is  the  Science  and  Ait  Department  that  does  it  p — Yes.  What- 
ever we  get  for  the  boys  we  get  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

10.506.  But  you  get  the  science  and  art  grant  only  in  respect  of  science 
and  art  work  P — ^Yes. 

10.507.  Do  you  also  give  what  maybe  called  the  literary  side  of  education 
to  your  ex-standard  scholars  P— Yes. 

10.508.  Who  pays  for  that  p— The  ratepayers. 

10.509.  That  is  to  say,  you  charge  the  literary  side  against  tLe  ratepayers  P 
—Yes. 

10.510.  And  the  science  and  art  side  against  the  science  and  art  grants  ? 
— ^Yes.  That  is  to  say,  the  school  is  supported  out  of  the  school  fund, 
which  of  course  has,  as  a  part  of  its  contnbutions,  the  ratepayers'  quota. 

10.511.  Then,  in  fact,  you  have  solved  the  problem  in  Plymouth  of 
giving  free  Secondary  Education  out  of  the  rates  P — As  far  as  continuation 
schools  are  concerned,  and,  as  far  as  the  higher  grade  schools  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  done  so ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  no  fees  throughout  our 
school  system. 

10.512.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  And  what  is  your  rate  P— About  9|i. 

10.513.  (Chairman.)  Has  the  attention  of  the  ratepayers  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  Secondary  Education  is  being  given  free  out  of  the  rates  P — 
Not  in  that  form,  but  we  have  had  an  election  since  the  establishment  of 
the  higher  grade  school.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  to  that  that  the  free 
aohool  system  has  been  introduced  since  the  last  election,  so  that  the 
question^  as  you  are  putting  it,  has  not  yet  come  before  the  ratepayers. 
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•  10,514.  Has  it  been  a  theme  of  difloossion  in  Plymouth  in  any  unay  p — 
No. 

10,515.  Attention  has  not  been  called  to  it  in  the  press  or  otherwise  P — 
No. 

10/616.  (Dean  of  M^anchester,)  When  is  your  election  ? — Next  January. 

10.517.  {Ghainnan.)  And  as  you  have  only  30  scholars  ex-standard  in 
your  separate  school,  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
rates  for  their  literary  education  is  probably  not  very  large  as  yet  ? — No. 
It  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  it.  Of  course  there  is  a 
little  jealousy  in  some  quarters  of  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  working 
classes  for  nothing,  but  it  has  not  excited  any  strong  feeling. 

10.518.  But  the  scholars  who  are  ex-standard  are  not  all  children  of 
working  men,  I  presume? — Not  all,  but  many  of  them  are. 

10.519.  There  are  some  who  belong  to  the  better  off  classes  in  the  town, 
are  there  not  ? — Very  few,  if  any. 

10.520.  N"o  children  of  professional  menp — ^I  should  think  not,  but  I 
could  not  speak  positively  on  that  point. 

10.521.  {Mr,  Cockburn.)  Have  you  not  a  municipal  school  at  Plymouth? 
— We  have  a  grammar  school.  We  have  now  what  is  called  a  science 
and  art  and  technical  school.  That  is  supported  by  the  grant  given  us 
by  the  council  which  comes  from  the  Excise  duties. 

10.522.  {Gliairman.)  But  that  is  entirely  a  science  school,  is  it  notp — 
It  is  entirely  a  science  and  art  school  and  technical  school.  We  have 
really  the  three  sides.  There  is  a  head-master  to  the  science  school  and  a 
head'master  to  the  art  school ;  and  then  we  have  technical  classes  whidbr 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  head-master  of  the  science  shool. 

10.523.  Is  that  supported  by  grants  from  the  County  Council  of  Devon, 
or  by  grants  from  the  Town  Council  of  Plymouth  ? — The  town  council. 
The  whole  of  the  amount  which  comes  to  the  town  councii  is  appropriated 
by  the  council  for  that  purpose. 

10.524.  {Dean  of  Manchestei\)  What  is  the  amount  P— About  1,5002. 

10.525.  (Gliairman,)  Is  that  a  new  foundation  made  by  them  since  1890  p 
— That  has  been  in  existence  now  for  nearly  three  years. 

10.526.  Is  education  free  there  r — No.     There  is  a  regular  scale  of  fees. 

^10,527.  What  fees  p — For  morning  classes  it  is  3Z.  Ss.  a  term— 9Z.  90.  a 
a  year.  For  evening  classes  it  is  7«.  6c{.,'58.,  and  10«.  a  year.  It  is  very 
small  for  the  evening  classes.  The  morning  classes  are  rather  with  a  view 
of  securing  the  attendance  of  children  whose  parents  will  be  able  to  pay. 
The  classes  are  not  very  large  in  the  morning,  but  the  evening  classes 
are  large. 

10.528.  Then  that  school  practically,  to  some  extent,  competes  with  the 
grammar  school,  does  itP — I  do  not  think  it  competes  with  the  grammar 
school.  I  think  it  will  compete  seriously  with  this  large  day-school  which 
I  have  spoken  of  as  the  Free  School,  which  is  really  an  elem^itary  school 
and  under  inspection,  but  has  had  for  many  years  advanced  classes. 

10.529.  What  is  the  name  of  that  school  P— -They  call  it  "  the  Plymouth 
Free  School." 

10.530.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Has  that  an  endowment  P — ^No;  it  is  nol 
endowed.  The  name  **  Free  "  was  given  to  it  in  the  first  instance  under 
these  circumstances.  It  was  one  of  the  earlier  schools  under  fhe  BritiA 
and  Foreign  system,  and  was  free  to  all  pupils  irrespective  of  creed. 
It  is  free  in  that  sense.    We  are  free  in  the  sense  of  having  no  fees. 

10.531.  Is  there  any  literary  side  of  what  you  call  your  technical  school  P 
— We  have  French  classes  and  Latin  classes.  *    .  ' 

10,632.  No  other  literary  subjectu  p — ^No. 

10,583.  (Gliairman,)  By  whom  is  this  school,  which  hns  been  set  up  by 
the  town  council,  managed  P— The  managers  are  a  committee  composeu 
partly  of  the  members  of  the  council  and  partly  by  co-opted  members.  '  ^' 
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10,584.  Co-opted  by  the  towB  oouncil  or  by  members  of  the  town  counoil 
committee  P — By  the  town  counoiL 

10.535.  Appointed  to  sit  on  the  committee  along  with  the  members  of 
the  town  coancil,  who  form  the  committee  P — ^Yes ;  nine  of  the  connoil  and 
aeven  of  the  outsiders. 

10.536.  Do  yon  say  that  the  reason  why  that  school  does  not  compete 
with  the  grammar  school  is  because  it  is  entirely  scientific,  or  because  iM 
draws  its  pupils  from  a  different  class  P — I  think  because  it  is  so  largely 
scientific  competition  has  hardly  set  in.  At  the  science  and  art  sc;hool  we 
have  IVench  classes^  but  it  is  ahnost  entirely  science  and  art  and  technicfd 
education. 

10.537.  Does  the  grammar  school  receive  any  aid  from  the  town  counoil  ? 
—No. 

10.538.  Waa  it  soggested  to  the  town  ooundl  that  it  should  aid  the 
grammar  s<diool  by  grants,  as  grammar  schocds  frequently  have  been  aided 
by  grants  P — No.*  The  only  apptication  for  aid  from  the  town  council  was 
from  three  or  four  science  and  art  committees  which  have  been  established 
lor  some  years  under  the  old  regirM  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
They  think  they  ought  to  have  a  share  of  the  grant  from  the  town  council, 
and  they  have  applied  for  it. 

10.539.  {Mr.  Eohhovse,)  Do  we  understand  that  the  county  counoil  of 
Plymouth  gives  all  its  educational  fund  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  this  technical  school  P — ^Yes,  the  whole  of  it. 

10.540.  It  does  not  make  any  payment  to  you  as  a  school  board  for 
evening  classes  and  the  like  p — No,  it  makes  no  payment  to  any  other  body 
except  that  to  one  science  school. 

10.541.  And  you  have  no  voice  on  this  committee  P — Not  as  a  member  ol 
the  school  board. 

10.542.  As  a  matter  of  fact  are  any  of  the  members  of  the  school  boazd 
oo-opted  on  this  committee  P — No,  no  members  of  the  school  board. 

'  10,543.  Not  as  such,  but  as  individuals  P--^No,  at  the  present  time  thet« 
are  none.  There  have  been  but  they  were.not  elected  in  any  sense  beeaiua 
they  were  members  of  the  school  board.  I  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee for  two  years,  and  there  have  been  one  or  two  other  members. 

10.544.  I  suppose  you  do  not  anticipate  any  collision  between  this 
technical  school  and  your  school  board  schools  P — ^We  think  they  would  be 
managed  very  much  better  under  the  school  board  than  under  the  town 
council. 

10.545.  (Bean  of  Manchester.)  What  are  your  reasons  for  that? — I  do 
liot  think  that  the  town  council  has  ajs  much  interest  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion as  the  school  board  has. 

10.546.  You  think  they  are  not  elected  with  that  particular  view  P — They 
are  not  elected  for  that  purpose,  and  their  interest  lies  in  other  directions. 
I  was  a  member  of  that  technical  committee  for  two  years,  and  certainly 
the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  council  on  that  committee  was  not 
Very  lai^e.  The  report  was  brought  before  the  council  the  other  day  and 
passed  cdmost  svh  sileniio.  The  matter  was  left  eiitirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee,  and,  therefore  the  council,  as  such,  has  no  great  interest 
in  it. 

10.547.  (Mr,  Hobhouse.)  Is  there  any  complaint  of  the  management  of 
this  technical  school  p— No,  I  should  not  say  tiiat  at  all. 

10.548.  There  are  no  scholarships  established  either  by  the  coundl  of 
Plyi^uth  or  the  county  council  of  Devon,  which  are  tenable  at  the 
secoiid^  schoolo,  are  thete  P^^The  committee  who  have  the  management 
of  the  science  school  have  established  soholarship& 

10.549.  To  be  tenable  at  the  science  school  P — ^Yes. 

10.550.  But  you  have  no  other  scholarships  tenable  at  your  secondary 
schools  in  Plymouth  which  have  been  established  by  any  local  authority  P 
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— ^Yes,  but  that  is  entirely  a  private  matter.  There  are  two  or  three 
Boholarships  which  ore  to  be  held  by  scholars  at  the  Plymouth  GoUege  for 
Boys. 

10.551.  Not  established  by  any  local  authority  P — No,  that  is  entirely 
done  by  the  governors  of  the  school. 

10.552.  With  regard  to  evening  continuation  schools,  are  they  carried  on 
by  your  school  board  P — ^Yes. 

10.553.  In  large  numbers  p— I  suppose  we  have  an  average  attendance 
of  about  700  throughout  the  schools. 

10.554.  And  is  that  increasing? — I  should  hardly  likely  to  say  that. 
We  have  had  one  year  only.  We  began  with  a  large  attendance  of  1,537, 
which  gradually  decreased  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing  passed  off.  We 
are  hoping  that  in  this  next  session,  which  will  commence  when  the 
schools  re-open,  we  shall  increase  our  numbers  and  start  on  a  rather 
more  satisfactory  basis.  We  have  gained  experience  botl^  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  and  our  teachers.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  falling 
off,  but  there  is  no  doubt  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
course  of  the  year  that  has  just  closed. 

10.555.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  This  is  the  first  year,  is  it  p — ^Yes.  On 
the  renter  on  November  17tb,  1893,  there  were  1,434 ;  in  attendance,  934. 
The  highest  actual  attendance  was  1,139,  but  the  attendance  genendly  has 
been  65  per  cent. 

10.556.  (Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Do  you  charge  fees  P — No. 

10.557.  Is  it  aU  fiee  P— Yes. 

10.558.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  No  fees  in  the  evening  ? — No. 

10.559.  (Mr,  Hohhouse.)  You  regard  these  schools  as  most  important 
agents  for  Secondary  Education  for  the  working  classes  p —  Most  im« 
portant. 

10.560.  And  do  you  also  regard  them  as  leading  up  to  the  higher  tech- 
moal  classes  P — ^Not  necessarily ;  it  may  be  so,  or  not.  I  regard  the  higher 
grade  school  and  the  continuation  school  as  very  largely  supplying  a  want 
for  the  children  who  are  in  our  elementary  schools.  They  have  been 
trained  while  in  the  school  for  this  higher  education  and  to  them  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  No  doubt  many,  or  some  of  them  at  all  events^ 
both  in  the  higher  grade  and  in  the  continuation  school  would  ultimately 
find  their  way  into  a  higher  class  school  if  there  were  means  by  which  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  in  the  way  of  scholarships. 

10.561.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Have  you  ever  thought  you  might  have 
more  scholars  in  the  continuation  schools  in  the  evening  if  you  charged 
a  small  feep — ^I  do  not  think  so;  but,  having  adopted  the  free-school 
system,  it  has  never  been  with  us  an  open  question  whether  we  should 
have  the  continuation  school  a  free  school  or  not.  I  do  not  think  the  law 
would  allow  it.  I  think  that  having  adopted  the  free  system  any  school 
which  we  open  should  be  free. 

10.562.  Day  schools  of  course,  but  not  necessarily  evening  schools  P — 
Yes,  I  think  evening  schools. 

10.563.  I  am  rather  asking  whether  you  do  not  think  they  would  be 
valued  more  highly  if  you  charged  some  moderate  fee,  because  you  have 
not  got  so  very  many  as  you  might  have  expected  P — By  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  question  of  free  education,  I  think  the 
opinion  of  my  Board  would  be  against  that. 

10.564.  I  see  in  your  precis  you  say  yon  are  of  opinion  that  higher 
grade  schools,  as  they  are  doing  very  important  work,  should  be  con- 
siderably encouraged  and  developed.  I  suppose  you  consider  that  for 
the  purposes  of  the  future  career  in  life  of  the  children,  these  higher 
grade  schools  are  likely  to  afford  the  best  opportunities  for  the  education 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  you  would  regard  them  as  a  sort  of  crowning 
point  of  what  you  may  call  elementary  education  P— Yes, 
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10.565.  Or  in  certain  seleoted  cases  the  means  of  passage  to  something 
Bnpeiior  P — ^Yes,  exactly. 

10.566.  If  yon  wanted  to  take  children  from  these  schools  to  schools 
of  a  more  secondary  character,  how  would  yon  propose  to  remove  them 
from  one  to  the  other.  Would  you  do  it  by  selection  or  by  examination  P 
— ^I  should  think  by  examination. 

10.567.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  select  certain  children 
who  gave  good  promise  without  submitting  them  to  the  test  of  exami- 
nation ? — ^My  own  judgment  is  distinctly  against  making  examination  the 
only  test.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  exactly  how  to  do  without  the  exami- 
nation, and  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  i>artiality  on  the  part  of  those  who 
may  select  them. 

10.568.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  probabihiy  is  that  you  [would 
always  have  a  correctiYe  of  that  in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
of  the  sdiools  from  which  they  might  be  selected  to  retain  the  more 
promising  pupils,  as  you  said  just  now  P — Yes. 

10.569.  (Mr.  Jehh.)  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  schools  by  the    Szamivatiov 
universities,  I  understand  that    you  regiird  the  Local  Examinations  as   ^'i^SoiSi^^ 
distinctly  good.    In   what  sense  do  you  regard   the  [examinations   by 
examiners  sent  down  from  the  university  as   more  satisfactory  P — The 

examiner  comes  down  from  the  university  and  spends  two  or  three  days 
in  going  through  the  whole  work  of  the  school ;  he  sees  the  buildings,  the 
educational  appliances,  the  character  of  the  staff,  and  b^  sample  or  by 
other  means  orally  and  by  paper,  he  thoroughly  examines  the  school. 
I  think  that  in  that  way  we  get  at  a  verr  much  more  satisfactory  result  as 
to  the  actual  work  done  in  the  school  and  the  character  of  the  school 
than  is  possible  by  the  local  examinations.    In  the  case  of  the  local 
examinations  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  or  mistresses  to  send  to  the 
school  just  the  boys  and  girls  they  please,  and  you  do  not  therefore  test 
the  schools  as  a  whole  at  all,  but  you  simply  see  what  is  the  best  work 
they  are  able  to  turn  out  from  them.    In  the  high  school  for  girls  and 
the  high  school  for  boys,  as  I  noted  at  the  time  when  I  was  very  closely 
identified  with  both  of  them,  we  used  to  have,  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
an  examiner  down,  but  it  was  such  a  very  serious  expense  that  at  last  it 
was  not  possible  to  continue  it.      It  has   always   seemed  to  me   that 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  are  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, that  you  cannot  possibly  test  the  school  as  a  whole.     If  it  were  the 
rule  (and  I  think  the  universities  should  make  that  rule)  that  all  above  a 
certain  form  in  the  school  should  go  into  that  examination,  we  should 
then  reach  a  result  which  would  be  worth  having.    At  present  the  success 
of  a  school  in  these  local  examinations  is  a  veiy  imperfect  criterion  witii 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  school  itself. 

10.570.  Under  the  head  of  "  Inspection  and  Examination  "  you  say 
pesiodic«l  examinations  are  necessary,  but  possibly  injurious,  and  you 
tiiiuk  that  more  elasticity  is  required  in  methods  of  examination.  Then 
you  refer  to  surprise  visits  for  the  purposes  of  examination.  Is  there  any 
other  way  you  can  suggest  in  which  the  methods  of  examination  might  be 
made  more  elastic  P — I  consider  that  the  surprise  visits  in  themselves  are  a 
piethod  of  examination. 

10.571.  That  is  one.  But  besides  that  is  there  any  other  definite 
suggestion  you  have  to  make  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  examination  P 
— ^I  think  one  important  alteration  would  be  to  examine  the  boys  or  the 
girls  upon  tmseen  passages  instead  of  passages  which  have  been  carefully 
prepared. 

10.572.  Do  you  think  that  that  method  would  be  adapted  to  young 
students  ? — No,  I  think  in  regard  to  the  younger  students  surprise  visito 
woiQd  be  very  likely  a  far  better  method.  What  you  want  to  get  from 
the  examiner,  or  to  enable  the  examiner  to  see,  is  what  is  being  done  in 
the  school  as  a  whole ;  the  tone  of  the  school,  the  spirit  of  l£e  school, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  whole  institution  is  managed,  rather  than 
whether  A,  B,  and  C,  particular  children,  are  able  to  answer  certain 
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qneetions  and  reach  a  certain  maximtim  number  of  'Siarkft.  That  la  'what 
I  mean  by  the  mechanical  character  of  the  examination. 

10.573.  Do  you  think  that  vivd  voce  examinatidn  is  valuaMe?— I  ahoiild 
give  the  examiners  some  discretion  in  the  use  of  vivd  voce  examination, 
certainly.  I  think  that  the  two  combined  would  very  likely  meet  the  case 
largely,  but  as  regards  the  younger  children  a  -written  examination  ia 
almost  out  of  the  question.  A  child  has  no  chance  in  a  written  examina- 
tion if  it  is  a  poor  writer  or  a  slow  writer.  The  child  may  be  quite  as 
clever  as  the  one  sitting  next  to  it,  and  yet  not  be  at  aU  able  to  indicate 
what  it  can  do,  for  mechanical  reasons. 

10.574.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Has  the  school  board  at  Plymouth 
appointed  a  body  of  managers  for  the  higher  grade  school  ? — No.  The 
school,  of  which  the  present  higher  grade  school  is  a  department,  consists 
of  four  departments.  A  manager  haa  the  control  of  two,  and  another 
manager  the  control  of  the  other  two. 

10.575.  Do  you  mean  a  paid  manager? — No;  our  plan  in  the  school 
board  is  this :  every  school  has  a  member  of  the  board  as  its  manager, 
and  that  member  of  the  board  is  the  link  between  the  board  and  the  school. 
All  the  responsibility  of  the  school  rests  upon  that  manager,  and  he 
reports  to  the  board  everything  that  takes  place  in  school  which  needs 
reporting,  and  he  examines  the  log-books  and  signs  the  registers,  and  all 
routine  work  of  that  kind  falls  to  bis  care. 

10.576.  Has  he  any  power  as  to  the  selection  of  teachers? — No,  na 
power  whatever.  His  power  is  simply  to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the 
Board. 

'  10,577.  If  a  system  of  Secondary  Education  was  carried  out  such  as  you 
have  sketched,  do  you  think  that  this  plim  would  be  applicable  generally 
in  the  country  or  would  you  advocate  governing  bodies  g^ierally  beings 
appointed  ? — My  opinion  is  that  the  board  that  has  been  elected  in  the 
manner  I  have  suggested  should  have  the  rei^onsibility  of  the  manage^ 
ment  of  these  schools,  and  we  should  leave  it  to  the  board  to  cany  out 
what  to  them  seems  the  best  scheme  with  regard  to  the  individual  schools. 

10.578.  Would  you  give  them  the  power  to  appoint  governing  bodies  ? — 
Yes,  I  would  give  them  the  power  just  as  under  the  Education  Act  you 
can  appoint  managers.  Our  school  board  did  appoint  managers  in  the 
first  instance,  but  as  soon  as  the  managers  found  that  nothing  they  sug- 
gested was  carried  out  unless  the  board  was  entirely  in  accord  with  them, 
they  were  disgusted  and  retired  from  the  work. 

10.579.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  local  authority  to  delegate  the 
work  ? — ^Yes.  We  have  power  now  to  hand  it  over  to  any  committee  of 
managers. 

10.580.  You  would  not  wish  to  see  governing  bodies  of  the  schools 
constituted  with  a  status  of  their  own? — That  is  very  much  a  matter 
of  experience.  Our  board  has  worked  well  by  keeping  the  power  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  board  members. 

10.581.  Did  the  Town  Council  delegate  its  powers  to  the  technical  com- 
mittee ? — They  appointed  this  committee— that  is  to  say,  they  appointed 
the  nine  and  added  the  seven,  and  in  their  hands  rests  the  entire  manage- 
ment and  government  of  the  school. 

10.582.  What  principle  did  they  adopt  in  adding  them?  Did  they 
co-opt  ? — In  all  these  cases  circumstances  determine  a  good  deal  what  is 
done.  The  building  in  which  the  school  is  held  was  built  by  subscription 
as  a  memorial  of  the  Jubilee.  A  large  committee  had  been  formed  for 
raising  the  money  and  for  carrying  out  the  building,  and  there  the  building 
stood  unoccupied.  The  committee  of  the  Jubilee  fund  offered  the  school 
building  to  the  Town  Council  for  their  purposes,  and  the  Town  Council  was 
glad  to  accept  it.'  Consequently  representatives  of  this  large  Jubilee 
committee  were  naturally  added. 

10.583.  The^  did  not  proceed  on  the  principle  of  selecting  individuals 
because  of  their  educational  experience  ? — ^No,  not  to  any  considerable 
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extent.  There  were  one  or  two  oases.  One  rather  eminent  teacher.  «t 
Devonpott  oonneoted  with  Boyal  Naval  College  of  Engineers  was  on  the 
eommittee,  and  was  certainly  selected  because  of  his  aptitude  and  know* 
ledge  of  sdentifio  and  technical  subjects. 

10.584.  And  this  committee  which  is  the  governing  body  of  the  science 
and  art  and  technical  schools  has  full  powers  delegated  to  it,  or  as  full  as 
possible  under  the  Acts  P — ^They  elect  the  whole  staff  and  di«TTfii««  them, 
and  determine  their  salaries. 

10.585.  Without  referring  to  the  Town  Council  P — ^Yes,  without  referring 
to  the  Town  Council.  All  that  the  Town  Council  know  is  that  once  a  year 
a  report  is  read  before  the  Town  Council  and  moved,  and  seconded,  and 
passed.  The  report  was  brought  in  the  other  day  and  passed  almost 
formally. 

10.586.  The  fact  that  it  is  passed  formally  in  that  way  would  not 
indicate  any  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  actual  managers  of  the 
school,  because  the  council  has  already  delegated  its  powers  P — I  think 
it  indicates  a  considerable  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  council. 

10.587.  But  the  council  has  delegated  its  powers  of  management  to 
another  body  ? — But  you  would  suppose  that  a  council  which  has  handed 
over  to  this  body  1,5002.  a  year  would  have  some  anxiety  as  to  the  way  in 
which  that  money  was  being  spent. 

10.588.  Tour  point  is  that  they  might  have  indicated  more  interest,  not 
that  you  would  have  desired  them  to  overhaul  the  report  and  to  alter  it  p — 
I  think  they  have  XK>wer  to  do  it 

10.689.  Then  perhaps  they  have  not  delegated  full  powers  p — ^Perhaps 
we  are  speaking  of  two  different  things.  What  I  mean  is  this,  subject  to 
to  the  control  of  the  council  the  committee  have  a  free  hand,  but  if  they 
were  to  appoint,  for  example,  the  head-master,  and  the  council  were  to 
object  on  any  ground  to  the  appointment,  I  do  not  think  they  could  hold 
their  own  against  the  council. 

10.690.  (Mr.  Hobhouse.)  Is  this  committee  given  full  executive  powers  by 
the  Town  Council  for  the  year  during  which  it  is  appointed  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  may  say  so  certainly,  but  the  fact  of  their  having  to  submit  once  a 
year  a  report  of  the  yearns  work  is  in  itself  an  indication  that  the  council 
reserves  discretion  in  the  matter. 

10.591.  Of  course  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  having  full  executive 
powers  p — ^We  have  given  to  the  committee  full  powers  to  cany  on  the 
school  in  their  own  way  as  to  election  of  masters,  the  curriculum,  and 
everything  of  that  kind.  But  whether  the  council  at  any  times  would 
assert  its  power  by  interference  I  cannot  tell.  There  has  been  no 
indication  of  it  at  present.  I  believe  there  is  no  formal  delegation  of 
power  to  the  extent  to  which  your  question  would  point. 

10.592.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Are  there  many  endowed  schools  at  Plymouth p 
— There  are  not.  The  only  endowed  school  is  the  grammar  school  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

10.593.  By  the  application  of  endowments  on  behalf  of  Secondary 
Education  you  mean  charities  of  different  sorts  p — ^They  are  education^ 
endowments ;  but  thej  are  endowments  for  elementary  schools,  not  secon- 
dary schools.  The  only  endowed  school  for  Secondary  Education  is  the 
grammar  school. 

10.594.  Would  there  be  denominational  difficulties  in  the  application  of 
these  endowments  in  the  direction  you  propose  P  Are  thoy  restricted 
denominationally  at  present  in  anyway? — Yes,  I  suppose  some  of  them 
are. 

10.595.  Then  you  would  apprehend  some  difficulty,  of  course,  if  you 
wanted  to  move  them  p — Of  course  it  would  depend  upon  the  alteration 
which  was  suggested.  At  present,  for  instance,  tl  ere  is  a  sohool  where 
children  are  boarded  and  lodged.  That  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
particular  denomination.    The  question  will  be  whether  the  endowments 
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SO  applied  ootQd  not  bo  more  tusefnlly  applied  for  the  purposes  intended 
by  sdtering  the  application  of  them.  If  they  were  altered  in  the  direotioji 
of  Tvhich  we  were  speaking  just  now  of  providing  scholarships  by  whioh 
children  who  now  receive  their  education  free  conld  pass  np  into  a  higher 
school,  then,  of  course,  the  religions  question  would  not  come  up  at  alL 

10.596.  But  would  it  not  be  represented  that  you  were  defrauding  a 
denomination  of  its  resources  P — ^That  might  be.  Of  course,  that  is  merely 
a  hypothetical  question.  My  point  is  this :  I  am  not  prepared  to  provide 
for  every  possible  difficulty  or  contingency ;  I  think  that  the  local  autho- 
rities who  are  mostly  interested  in  the  locality  should  be  entrusted  as  one 
of  their  functions  with  the  consideration  of  these  various  endowments  to 
see  how  far  they  might  be  used  to  the  greater  advantage  of  the  locality, 
always  acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  central  authority  in  London. 

10.597.  Then  you  mean  that  the  local  authority,  in  order  to  be  as 
successful  as  that,  should  be  elected? — ^It  should  have  public  opinioB 
behind  it. 

10.598.  Do  you  think  that  a  local  body  which  was  partly  elected  and 

gartly  co-opted  would  meet  your  views  P — On  general  grounds,  I  do  not 
elLeve  in  co-optation  as  a  principle,  but  in  all  these  matters  you  most  be 
guided  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

TsAivivo  ov  10,599.  I  see  you  say  that  elementary  teachers  compare  favourably  with 
TsACHS£8.  universitv  men  in  respect  of  training.  Does  that  mean  that  you  think 
they  are  better  teachers  because  they  have  been  trained  P — They  have  the 
advantage  of  university  men  in  respect  of  their  knowledge  of  teaching 
and  experience  .of  teaching.  Of  course  they  have  very  much  higher 
advantages  in  respect  of  their  being  educated  men  and  women,  but  for 
their  particular  duties,  I  think  that  elementary  teachers,  have  very  great 
advantages. 

10.600.  Has  your  experience  brought  you  into  contact  much  with 
university  men  who  have  been  teachers  P — ^Indirectly  it  has.  For  some 
six  or  seven  years  I  was  very  closely  associated  with  ^e  Plymouth 
College  and  with  the  masters  and  their  work.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
kind  of  men  that  wo  got  from  the  universities,  and  ^I  formed  my  opinion 
strongly  that  for  the  first  year  or  two  in  many  cases  able  men  and  men 
with  good  degrees  come  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  no  training 
whatever  as  to  the  methods  and  mode  of  education,  and  no  experience 
whatever  in  teaching. 

10.601.  Their  failures  would  be  even  in  managing  a  small  class,  I 
suppose.  In  the  schools  you  mention  they  would  not  have  to  manage 
large  classes,  would  they  P — 25  or  30  boys. 

10.602.  But  not  such  large  classes  as  the  elementary  teacher  very  often 
has  to  manage  P— No,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  make  very  much 
difference. 

10.603.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  training  in  method  is  much  more 
satisfactory  if  you  manage  a  large  class  of  60  tiian  if  you  manage  a  class 
of  30  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so. 

10.604.  Would  the  deficiencies  you  noted  be  in  respect  of  such  things  as 
handling  subjects,  or  diffidence,  or  using  the  black  board  P — Yes,  and  the 
method  of  deaUng  with  children  generally ;  how  to  teach  them ;  how  to 
open  the  subject  to  them. 

10.605.  Then  you  think  that  at  least  two  years  residence  at  a  normal 
college  or  a  university  is  required.  Have  you  thought  how  that  could  be 
arranged  with  regard  to  secondary  school  teachers  P — I  do  not  see  any 
greater  difficulty  with  regard  to  secondary  school  teachers  than  elementary 
school  teachers.  I  thii&  we  should  be  as  careful  in  securing  proper 
education  and  training  for  teachers  who  have  to  do  with  the  minds  of  our 
children  as  we  are  in  securing  proper  education  and  training  for  medical 
men  whe  have  to  with  their  bodies,  and  none  but  those  who  can  give 
evidence  of  proper  training  and  experieno3  should  be  allowed  to  teach. 
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10,606.  Eren  if  it  inTolved  two  yean*  lOBidenoe  after  the  xmivendtj 
career  was  over? — I  do  not  aajthai.  Two  years'  tnuning  at  least  in  a 
nonnal  college  or  at  one  of  the  nniyeisities  would  I  think  be  important. 
Hienlsaythat  to  residenoe  or  stndy  at  the  oniyersity  mnst  be  added 
ojyportiinity  for  work  in  a  practising  sohool,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  teacher  is 
at  a  normal  college  for  two  or  three  yean,  where  he  will  get  exercise  in 
practioal  education,  there  we  haye  wnat  we  want  in  the  way  of  training  as 
a  teacher.  If  he  has  spent  two  years  at  the  nmyersiiy,  then  I  tmnk 
there  should  be  in  addition  to  that  an  opportunity  for  some  practice  in 
school  work. 

19,007.  Wonld  that  opiiortmiity  extend  oyer  one  year  after  the  nniyendty 
time,  or  two  years  P— T&t  is  a  matter  of  arrangement.  All  that  we  shonld 
insist  upon  is  that  a  man  who  xmdertakes  to  teach  boys  should  have  some 
training  in  the  actnal  work  of  teaching. 

10.608.  The  g^reat  difficulty  is  the  question  of  time  and  money.  A 
uniyernty  man,  say  28  years  of  age,  wants  to  get  work  at  once  to  earn  his 
liying.  How  long  a  course  of  training  should  he  haye  before  you  would 
aUow  him  to  teach  P — I  do  not  think  that  as  educationalists  we  haye  to  look 
at  the  masfceiB'  int^resto  at  alL  What  we  haye  to  look  at  is  what  is  necessary 
for  the  schools,  and  we  should  require  that  eyery  man  who  undertakes  to 
teach  should  himself  haye  been  taught  to  teach. 

10.609.  (Dr,  Wormell.)  Haye  you  any  good  priyate  schools  at  Ply- 
mouth P^Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  say  that  we  haye  not, 
but  we  haye  no  schools  at  Plymouth  that  take  a  large  place  in  the  public 
eye,  except  the  high  school  for  girls  and  the  college  for  boys  already 
mentioned. 

10.610.  Haye  the  teachers  of  those  schools  exi>ressed  any  apprehension 
that  the  higher  grade  schools  will  take  away  their  means  of  liying  ? — I  do 
not  think  the  higher  grade  school  is  sufficiently  deyeloped  at  the  present 
stage  to  raise  that  question. 

10.611.  Haye  the  priyate  schools  any  oi^anisatio  n  there,  or  any  associa- 
tion P — They  haye  a  branch  of  the  teachers'  guild. 

10.612.  {Mr.  YoxalL)  Belieying  so  strongly  in  the  training  of  teachers  I 
think  you  would  also  belieye  yery  strongly  in  the  necessity  of  inspectors 
of  schools  to  haye  been  themselyes  teachers  P — Yes.  The  examiner  should 
himself  haye  been  a  teadier. 

10.613.  And  that  opinion  of  yours  is  formed  on  actual  experience  of  the 
work  of  Inspectors  who  haye  not  been  teachers,  is  it  P — No;  I  should  not 
like  to  say  that.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
work  which  has  been  done  by  inspectors  themselyes ;  but  I  haye  been  a 
teacher  myself  bH  my  life  and  an  examiner,  and  the  result  of  my  own 
experience  is  to  lead  me  to  a  yery  distinct  opinion  that  a  man  who  does  not 
know  something  of  teaching  is  not  likely  to  be  a  good  examiner. 

10.614.  In  fact,  you  yourself,  as  an  examiner,  haye  found  the  benefit  of 
liaying  been  a  teacher  P — Yes. 

10)616.  I  think  you  take,  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  the  Association  of      Ohb  Local 
School  Boards,  the  yiew  that  there  must  be,  in  order  to  get  the  mATJTnTifn  ^^^^^^Jl^ 
benefit,  one  local  authority  only  for  all  forms  of  public  education  in  the      Sbcovpast 
locality  P— Yes.  Bducatioi* 

10.616.  Should  you  suggest  that  the  school  board  should  cease  to  exist 
as  a  school  board,  and  be  replaced  by  a  district  board  of  education  which 
should  deal  with  both  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  P— I  do  not  think 

.  we  go  as  far  as  that.  I  do  not  at  all  eyents  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  school 
boa^  should  cease  to  exist  as  school  boards.  I  think  that  school  boards 
haying  under  their  care  a  certain  minimum  of  population  should  remain ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  should  not  disturb  school  boards  in  county  boroughs  of  a 
large  population. 

10.617.  Would  you  make  them  boards  of  education  P — ^Yuu  might  change 
the  name  to  **  Board  of  Education." 
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10.618.  You  would  not  destroy  the  existing  school  boa^d  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  Primary  Education  only,  but  you  would  extend  its  powers,  so 
that  it  would  become  a  new  body? — ^There  are  two  changes :  fisst,  decide 
the  area  over  which  the  boards' powers  would  extend,  and  then  enlarge- 
their  powers. 

10.619.  If  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  could  be  made  would  you  allow 
co«optation  of  representatiyes  of  the  rating  authority  upon  the  board  of 
education  P  If,  for  example,  you  had  giyen  to  you  money  under  the  Local 
Taxation  Act,  which  is  now  under  the  ccmtrol  of  the  County  Council, 
would  you  recognise  it  as  being  fit  and  proper  that  the  representatiyes  of 
the  County  Coimcil  or  the  County  Borough  Council  should  be  co-opted 
on  the  board  itself  in  order  to  see  after  the  expenditure  of  that  money  P — 
No,  I  think  it  is  better  that  those  who  haye  charge  of  education  should  be 
elected  for  that  purpose  directly  by  the  ratepayers. 

10.620.  And  you  would  not  permit  any  co-optation  of  representatiyes,. 
people  who  do  not  care  for  the  turmoil  of  an  electiun  p — ^I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  could  answer  that  question  definitely.  I  do  not  belieVe  in. 
the  principle  of  co-optation  at  all 

10.621.  But  you  recognise  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it 
would  be  desirable  p — I  recognise  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
that  would  be  the  most  satisfaotoiy  pnbctical  sdlution  of  the  difficulty. 

10.622.  {Mr.  Sadler,)  I  understood  that  you  had  found  that  uniyersity 
local  exanunations,  as  far  as  they  went,  were  doing  good  work  P — ^Yes, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  haye  doue  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  in  the  schools  of  Plymouth. 

10.623.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  a  public  authority  might  accept 
OB  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  seoondanr  schools  a  report  from  one  of  the 
examining  authorities,  eyen  though  that  report  might  haye  reference,  as 
you  were  saying,  only  to  a  few  children  in  the  schooL  I  understand  that 
you  would  deprecate  that  as  giying  really  insufficient  eyidence  of  the 
general  character  of  the  teaching  P — Yes,  and  being  unfair  to  the  duller 
children. 

10.624.  You  haye  spoken  of  the  desirability  of  haying  elasticity  in  the 
exanunations.  Would  you  consider  it  adyantageous  to  haye  seyeral 
examining  authorities  in  the  country  so  that  the  defects  of  one  body  might 
be  remedied  by  the  competition  of  others  P — Do  you  mean  that  the  same 
school  should  be  examined  by  different  bodies  P 

10.625.  No,  not  quite  that,  but  that  the  public  comparing  the  work  of 
two  or  three*  different  examining  bodies  would  practioolly  bring  pressure 
upon  the  worst  of  the  examining  authohtieB  to  bring  itself  up  io  tiie  leyel 
of  its  better  riyals  P — ^I  do  not  entertain  the  idea  of  haying  more  than  one 
central  examiniog  body.  That  examining  body  would,  of  course,  haye 
yarious  departments  and  examiners  who  would  represent  yarious  subjecta 
of  study  and  those  examiners  would  be  acting  each  in  his  own  department 
but  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  central  body.  I  do  not  imagine  that 
it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  haye  more  than  one  examining  body.  For 
example,  would  you  mean  that  one  imiyersity  should  be  an  examining 
body  and  another  uniyersity  should  be  an  examining  body  and  then  if  one 
were  not  so  efficient  as  the  other,  would  you  wish  that  public  opinion 
should  in  some  way  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  one  that  was  not 
efficient  P 

10.626.  I  am  not  clear  whether  you  would  care  to  replace  all  these 
separate  examining  authorities  by  one  separate  State  examining  authoril^, 
applicable  to  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  P — I  do  not  think  I 
am  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  that  at  present.  I  think  that  in  schools  re- 
ceiving grants  from  Goyemment  in  any  form  whateyer,  whether  through 
the  grants  which  are  now  giyen  under  the  Education  Department,  or  through 
the  money  which  comes  to  the  municipal  body  from  the  county  council,  or 
from  Science  and  Art  Department ;  whereyer  public  money  has  been  given 
there  I  think,  we  should  have  an  examination  of  those  schools  in  the 
hands  of  one  central  educational  body. 
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10.627.  And  yon  would  not  like  the  pnblio  anthoritj  to  be  allowed  to 
accept  evidence  of  thorongh  examination  by  other  examining  antborities  P 
—fl  sbonld  not  Bay  that. 

10.628.  Yon  wonld  not  dinapprove  of  that? — I  ahonld  not  disapprove  of 
that.  We  want  to  see  two  things,  that  the  schools  are  thoroughly  well 
condncted  and  that  the  teachers  are  np  to  the  mark. 

10.629.  Yon  wonld  avoid  uniformity  of  test,  perhaps,  by  having  more 
than  one  co-ordinate  authority  for  examination  P — ^Yes,  probably. 

10.630.  You  say  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  teach  unless  he  has 

E roved  his  capacity  to  teach.     That  would  involve  a  register  of  those  who 
ad  qualified  themselves  in  that  way  p — ^Yes. 

10.631.  Would  you  admit  teachers  of  all  grades  on  to  the  register  P — ^I 
think,  perhaps  I  ought  to  correct  what  I  have  stated  in  my  precis  on 
registration.  In  the  printed  note  that  you  have  I  say  that  registration 
wul  be  a  convenient  method  of  giving  the  necessary  g^narantee  of  efficiency 
and  experience.  I  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  because  certificates  could 
always  be  presented.  What  I  had  in  mv  mind  was  that  there  should 
be  no  teacher  allowed  to  teach  who  could  not  present  certificates,  of 
having  the  requisite  knowledge  and  the  requisite  experience,  and  if  that 
was  so  registration  would  not  be  necessary.  But  I  can  quite  see  it  might 
be  a  convenience  practically  that  teachers  so  qualified  should  be  registered 
as  an  eainr  way  of  at  once  identif^g  them  as  being  what  they  profess  to 
be.  So  »r  I  think  registration  will  be  useful.  I  had  not  quite  clearly  in 
my  mind  at  the  time  that  view  of  registration,  but  rather  that  by  regis- 
tration was  meant  a  means  by  which  teachers  should  have  an  authority  to 
teach.  I  should  not  give  them,  by  registration,  that  authority  to  teach 
until  they  had  shown  their  qualifications  as  to  their  own  education  and  as 
to  their  experience  by  other  means  than  registration. 

10.632.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  you  would  make  it  a  penal  offence 
for  persons  to  teach,  unless  they  were  on  the  register,  but  that  you  would 
prevent  them  from  collecting  fees  by  legal  process  or  something  of  that 
sort  ? — That  is  a  practical  question  that  Icauld  hardly  deal  with. 

10.633.  (Mr.  Toxall.)  You  would  not  endeavour  to  set  up  in  that  register 
any  distinction  between  classes  of  teachers  accoiding  to  the  classes  of 
school  which  they  taught? — No;  the  authorities  of  the  school  would 
determine  what  teachers  they  would  choose.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
efficient  education  for  secondary  schools  as  well  as  for  primary  schools,  and 
you  may  require  therefore  that  parents  should  send  their  cnildren  to  an 
efficient  secondary  school  quite  as  much  as  to  send  them  to  efficient 
primary  school,  and  there  the  question  would  come  in  of  recognising  the 
teachers  as  qualified  to  teach  or  not. 

10,684.  {Dr.  Fairhaim,)  You  would  have  both  degrees  of  education^ 
elementary  and  secondary,  in  the  hands  of  one  district  authority  P-^  Yes. 

10.635.  You  would  prefer  that  authority  to  be  elected  for  educational 
reasons  ? — Yes. 

10.636.  Is  it  the  case  that  Secondary  Education  is  quite  as  much  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  as  elementary  education  P — Yes,  I  think  it  is.  I 
think  a  good  education  is  good  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  important. 

10.637.  But  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  not  as  an  ideal  aud  abstract 
principle,  is  Secondary  Education  equally  the  concern  of  all  with  primary  P 
— ^I  shall  meet  that  by  anotlier  question.  Has  not  a  child  livine  in  a  social 
position  a  little  above  that  of  the  working  classes  as  much  a  right  to  have 
the  best  education  which  it  can  receive  for  its  position  as  the  child  going 
to  the  elementary  school  ? 

10.638.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  your  principle.  I  wanted  really  simply  to 
discover  whether  you  thought  the  electorate  now  existing  for  the  school 
board  is  as  qualified  to  give  judgment  in  secondary  as  in  elemeutiiry 
education  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

10.639.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  the  co-optation  of  governors 
or  authorities  of  a  special  kind  is  undesirable  ?— Yes,  I  think  very  unde- 
sirable, and  I  should  avoid  it  as  far  as  possible.     But  in  all  these  matters 
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we  are  bonnd  to  be  guided  by  what  is  praotioable.  In  answer  to  the 
qneetion  you  put  with  regard  to  seoondaiy  schooliv  and  their  relation  to 
the  elected  body,  I  say  ^s  :  if  yon  placed  secondary  schools  under  the 
management  of  the  school  board,  or  a  board  of  education,  you  would  offer 
an  inducement  for  some  candidates  to  come  forward  for  election — both  men 
and  women — which  does  not  now  exist. 

10.640.  Would  you  be  prepared  as  regards  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
to  insist  on  a  degree  or  other  equiyalent  guarantee? — Some  hind  of 
certificate. 

10.641.  Would  you  make  the  certificate  and  the  degree  equivalent  or 
mutually  interchangeable  P — No,  I  think  not ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be 
hard  for  us  to  insist  upon  a  degree  for  teachers  who  would  have  to  do  with 
the  lower  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

10.642.  What  would  you  make  the  certificate,  then  P — A  certificate  of 
having  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school  management. 

10,648.  Simply  a  professional  guarantee,  not  an  academic  P — Yes.  But  at 
the  flame  time  I  thmk  we  should  also  require  that  after  a  certain  number 
of  years*  of  training  some  further  certificate  should  be  secured,  something 
of  the  sort  that  we  have  in  our  elementary  schools. 

10.644.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  medical  profession,  after  a  general 
education,  a  very  special  training  is  required? — Yes. 

10.645.  Is  it  not  open  to  the  teaching  profession  to  insist  on  similar 
guarantees  ? — ^Yes,  certainly,  and  it  is  most  desirable. 

10.646.  {Mr.  Hobhowe.)  I  do  not  think  that  in  your  former  examination 
you  were  asked  to  state  your  own  educational  experience.  It  would  be 
convenient  for  ns  to  have  it  ? — As  far  as  teaching  is  concerned  I  have 
been  a  teacher  all  my  life.  After  I  left  collie  I  became  a  tutor  at  the 
same  college,  and  for  many  years  I  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  classical 
and  mathematical  departments.  Then  apart  from  my  personal  profes- 
sional experience,  I  have  been  nearly  24  years  a  member  of  the  school 
board  at  Plymouth  ;  and  for  nearly  18  years  its  chairman,  and  for  7  or  8 
years  I  was  very  closely  identified  with  the  governing  bodies  of  the  two 
schools  I  have  referred  to — ^the  boys  high  school  and  the  girls  high 
school. 

10.647.  You  consider  that  in  training  secondary  teachers  they  should 
go  through  some  apprenticeship  as  pupil  teachers.  Is  that  so? — I 
should  not  like  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  that.  We  must  distinctly 
understand,  if  we  put  it  in  that  form  what  we  mean  by  '*  pupil  teacher." 
The  present  system  of  pupils  teachers  is  an  entire  mistake.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  the  children  who  are  taught  by  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and 
it  is  a  mistake  for  the  pupil-teachers  themselves.  The  pupils  teachers  are 
the  hardest  worked  teachers  to  be  found  in  England,  I  should  think,  as 
they  are  employed  in  our  pnblic  elementary  schools,  their  whole  time 
being  tiJcen  up  in  school  in  teaching,  and  then  they  have  to  give  their 
evenings  to  preparing  themselves  for  their  examinations.  The  only  system 
under  which  the  pupil-teacLer  system  could  be  at  all  tolerated,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  make  the  period  of  commencement  later.  It  certainly 
should  not  be  any  earlier  than  15  or  16,  and  the  system  should  be  eo 
arranged  that  not  more  than  half  their  time  should  be  engaged  in  teaching, 
the  remaining  half  being  engaged  in  learning. 

10.648.  Then  you  do  not  advocate -the  extension  of  the  present  pupil- 
teadier  system  to  secondary  school  teachers  P — No.  All  that  we  want  in 
secondary  school  teachers  is  the  same  kind  of  practical  training  in  school 
management  and  method  tliat  we  have  in  our  elementary  schools. 

10.649.  But  could  not  that  be  given  in  a  training  college  in  connexion 
with  the  university  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

[Mr.  Hohliouso  )  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o*clock. 
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At  Westminster  Hall,  Wednesday,  July  25tli,  1894. 


PBESENT  : 

The  BieHT  Hov.  JAMES  BBYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chaik. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbebt.  K.O.B  ,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Edwaed  LTTiELTOir,  M.A. 

Sir  Henet  E.  Boscoe,  B.O.L  ,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Deah  op  Manchestbb,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Faiebatbn,  D.D. 

Mr.  RicHABD  G.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  RiCHABD  WOBVELL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henby  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  MA. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smyth,  M.A. 

Mr.  Geobgb  J«  Cockbubit. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxau. 

The  Iiady  Fbedcbick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bbyant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henby  SircwiCK. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbitce,  Seeretary. 

E.  E.  BowEN,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

10.650.  (Chairman,)  I  believe  that  yon  entertain  decided  opinions  on 
the  qnestion  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  nniversitieB 
should  be  given  any  oontrol  over  the  secondary  schools  of  the  conntry  P — 
A  good  manv  years  ago  I  ventured  to  print  something  npon  the  subject, 
which  is  perhaps  out  of  date  now,  bnt  I  still  entertain  the  same  opinions, 
generally  speakiiig,  that  I  entertained  then. 

10.651.  Do  those  views  which  yon  have  expressed  go  at  uU  to  the  action 
of  what  is  now  Imown  as  the  joint  board  of  the  two  universities? — ^The 
experiment  has  been  oondnctea  with  more  success  than  J  could  have 
expected,  chiefly  because  it  has  been  carried  out  in  a  less  ambitious  way. 
No  attempt  hss  been  made  to  carry  out  the  larger  programme  which  was 
before  the  country,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  the  headmasters,  some  20  years 
ago.    The  result  is,  I  think,  fairly,  and  not  more  than  fairly,  satisfactory. 

10.652.  As  regards  the  various  methods  which  have  been  suggested  for 
the  examination  of  schools,  is  there  any  one  which  you  are  inclined  to 
prefer.  I  will  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  action  of  the  joint 
board  and  to  the  habit  which  the  greater  schools  themselves  have  formed 
of  inviting  examiners,  who  are  usually  university  men,  to  come  and 
examine  tiieir  pupfls  ;  as  also  to  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  submitting  boys  leaving  school  to  an  examination  similar  to 
what  is  called  in  Germany  the  Ahiturisnten-Examen  ? — ^The  old  system  of 
private  examination  always  worked  fairly  weU;  at  any  rate  the  schools 
that  could  afford  to  pay  large  prices  always  got  good  examiners.  As 
regards  the  general  examinations — what  are  cnlled  the  certificate  exami- 
nations—my knowledge  of  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  put  against  that  of 
any  experienced  headmaster,  because  it  doed  not  fall  to  me  except 
indirectly  to  appreciate  what  has  taken  place.  But  as  far  as  that  experi- 
ence has  gone,  the  examinations  have  been  but  moderately  good ;  they 
have  not  for  example,  been,  in  my  opinion,  as  good  as  those  diat  are  con- 
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dnoted  ordinarily  by  the  Civil  Service  OommissionerB.  Patting  the 
Oxford  and  Oambriage  examinations  of  schools  against  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners'  examinations,  I  should  say  that  the  latter  are  on  the 
whole  the  better  of  the  two.  It  is  perhaps  almost  paradoxical  to  say  it, 
bnt  I  think  it  is  the  trath.  The  Civil  Service  examinations  seem  to  me  to 
be  on  the  whole  very  good  ones,  and  not  suf9ciently  appreciated  by  the 
world ;  and  I  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  a  general  public  Ahiturienien- 
Examen  it  is  that  Commission  which  would  do  the  work  or  something 
analogous  to  it. 

10,658.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  there  was  an  Ahiturienten-Examen 
it  ehould  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  public  department,  or  under  the 
control  of  the  universities.  I  gather  from  your  answer  that  you  would 
prefer  the  control  of  a  public  department  to  that  of  the  universities  P — Yes, 
personally. 

10.654.  When  you  speak  of  the  not  perfectly  satisfactory  working  of  the 
system,  and  your  preference  for  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  is  it 
because  you  think  that  their  examinations  are  better  calculated  to  give  a 
fair  scope  to  all  subjects,  or  because  you  think  that  the  examinations  are 
better  conducted  as  regards  the  skill  with  which  the  examiner  elicits  the 
attainments  of  the  pupils  ? — The  latter. 

10.655.  And  therefore  your  observation  is  independent  of  any  particular 
curriculum  or  particular  scheme  of  examination,  so  far  as  the  subjects 
which  compose  it  are  involved  P — Yes,  quite  so. 

A  GxHEKAL  10,656.  Would  you  desire  to  see  a  general  Ahiiurienten-Examen  P — ^I  am 

BxiSiJSioir  ^^*  desirous  of  it  at  present.  Considering  the  very  great  trouble  and 
'  the  very  great  cost  of  such  a  system  I  do  not  feel  very  anxious  for  it  at  the 
present  time ;  but  I  should  say  again  that  my  opinion  is  not  a  very  good 
one  in  that  respect,  because  I  nave  not  a  large  knowledge  of  any  other 
than  the  chief  public  schools.  My  acquaintance  with  those  is  consider- 
able, but  I  do  not  know  very  much  of  the  larger  circle  of  schools.  Speak- 
ing only  of  what  I  do  know,  I  think  it  is  easy  to  pay  too  large  a  price  for 
an  ordinary  Abiturienten-Examen. 

10.657.  You  are  tlie  head  of  the  Modem  School  at  Harrow  ? — I  was  for 
20  years,  up  till  last  year. 

10.658.  Have  you  had  a  large  experience  of  boys  leaving  Harrow  (and 
no  doubt  the  same  would  be  true  of  other  great  schools)  who  are  going  to 
offer  themselves  for  other  examinations  besides  the  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions P — ^Not  very  large. 

10.659.  For  army  examinations  p — ^Yes. 

10.660.  And  I  suppose  you  have  had  some  experience  of  boys  leaving 
who  are  going  to  offer  themselves  for  various  other  examinations  for 
entrance  to  the  professions  f — Not  very  large  at  Harrow. 

10.661.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  multiplicity  of  the  examinations  is  a 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  schools  p — No,  that  is  not  true,  I  think,  as 
regards  the  chief  public  schools. 

10.662.  Would  it  for  instance  be  an  advantage  to  the  schools  if,  instead 
of  having  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  boys  who  are  going  to  offer  them- 
selves for  these  different  examinations,  there  were  one  uniform  examina- 
tion which  should  govern  the  various  branches  of  public  careers  and  the 
various  professions,  whether  such  an  examination  were  conducted  apart 
from  the  school  examination  or  were  conducted  in  the  form  of  Ahituri- 
enUn-Examen  P — My  answer  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  is  this :  I 
should  not  attach  a  very  great  value  to  it  :  I  should  be  so  very  much 
afraid  of  tiie  practical  difficiilty  of  working,  the  great  expense,  the  constant 
friction  with  schools,  the  overpowering  pressure  that  would  be  brought 
to  bear  by  such  an  examination  on  the  curriculum,  I  should  be  very 
much  afraid  of  obstacles  being  placed  in  the  way  of  free  development  of 
our  studies. 

10,668.  Leaving  aside  the  Ahiiurienten-Examen,  do  you  agree  with  the 
view  expressed  to  us  with  regard  to  the  necessity  a  school  has  of  considering 
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Tarions  examinations,  snch  as  the  Indian  Oiyil  Service  examinations,  the 
ann^  examinations,  the  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  examinations  of  the  Ineorpocated  Law  Society,  and  so  forth ; 
viz.,  that  the  multiplicity  of  those  examinations,  and  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  precisely  coincide,  is  a  diffiouitr  in  the  way  of  making  good  school 
arrangements? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty ;  but 
my  answer  only  represents  the  chief  public  schools,  I  should  say  Uiat  no 
yeiy  serious  difficulty  does  arise. 

10.664.  And  of  course  the  number  of  boys  who  proceed  direct  from 
Harrow  to  such  an  examination  as  that  of  the  Incorporated  I^w  Society 
is  probably  not  very  large  ? — Quite  so. 

10.665.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  upon  the  proper  age  at  which    Best  Aai  lom 
boys  should  pass  from  one  of  the  what  are  called  "  public  schools  "  to  the  -  ^\^^^«^  nom 
umvendties  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  a  somewhat  strong  opinion  about  that,  whidi,     uxivnsiTT. 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  preached  for  a  long  time.    I  am  of  opinion 

that  the  age  tends  to  become  too  high  for  leaving  school  for  the  university. 

10.666.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  40  or  50  years  ago  boys  very 
frequently  proceeded  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  17  or  even  at  16  years 
of  age,  and  that  now  as  a  rule  they  proceed  more  frequently  at  19  than  at 
18  ? — I  believe  there  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject  thai  are  accessible.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  case. 

10.667.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  50  or  60  years  P — I  think  you  would  have 
to  make  that  corroction.  I  should  say  that  in  the  last  generation  the  age 
has  become  higher ;  whether  it  has  become  so  in  the  last  few  years  I  have 
some  doubts.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  inquire,  and  I  do  not  learn  that 
the  immediate  tendency  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  to  raise  the  age ; 
but  I  should  wish  that  the  age  should  be  distinctl^lowered. 

10.668.  What  age  would  you  think  the  proper  one  ? — I  am  sorry  when 
a  boy  goes  to  the  university  later  than  his  eighteenth  birthday.    He  now 

^oes  much  oftener  after  it  than  before. 

10.669.  Would  you  not  say  that  it  might  be  still  better  if  he  went  about 
his  seventeenth  birthday  P — I  should  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  I  should 
hardly  go  farther  than  I  have  gone.  I  diould  prefer  that  a  boy  should 
join  college  before  he  is  18  ;  that  leaves  a  considerable  limit. 

10.670.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  causes  which  have  made  the  age 
of  going  from  school  to  the  university  somewhat  later  than  it  used  to  be  P 
— It  tends  to  keep  high  through  several  reasons  ;  the  chief  of  them  I  think 
is  the  pleasantness  of  schools.  Fathers  do  wliat  their  boys  wish,  and  the 
'boys  are  always  happy  at  schooL  That  pleasure  at  school  is  altogether  a 
different  thing  since  50  or  60  years  ago.  The  particular  eminence  of 
games  is  one  which  is  entirely  of  late  creation.  That  tends  very  largely 
indeed  to  keep  boys  at  school,  because  there  is  such  a  grip  kept  upon  the 
^ood  players. 

10.671.  Is  this  grip  kept  upon  gooct  players  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
school  and  the  houses,  or  also  by  the  masters  F — I  am  afraid  it  is  quite  as 
much  one  as  the  other. 

• 

10.672.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  And  the  parents,  too,  I  suppose  P — 
Yes,  perhaps  so.  I  ought  to  add  that  where  there  are  good  scholarships, 
as  in  some  of  the  chief  schools,  where  they  give  an  endowment  to  a  boy, 
and  he  lives  at  free  quarters,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  his  father  to  give 
him  another  year  of  that. 

10.673.  (Chairman.)  But  the  scholarships  are  generally  tenable  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  are  they  not  P — During  the  time  the  boy  is  at 
school. 

10.674.  It  is  not  usually  the  case  that  a  scholarship  is  tenable,  like  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  scholaxEdiips,  for  a  definite  number  of  years  P — It  is 
not.  And,  once  more,  when  a  boy  becomes  17  or  18  years  of  age,  he  is 
very  often  a  persona  grata  to  his  master,  and  the  master  likes  to  keep 
iiim  for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  example. 
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10,075.  In  Older  ihftt  he  mtj  diaelmge  whai  toe  eaOed  ni«nti<»4^ 
fimoiianB  ? — Also  for  the  seke  of  hie  exemide  eod  his  indiiect  inflaenee. 


10.676.  Thet  is,  sssiiiiiiiig  him  to  be  a  good  boyP— Yes,  botitisTety 
IszgelT  the  ease  that  a  master  prefers  not  to  let  his  big  boys  go,  for 
oonsidentioQs  wfaieh  it  would  be  periu^s  hsnh  to  call  selfiah. 

10.677.  Has  the  fact  that  the  college  scholarships  can  now  be  competed 
for  in  most  or  nearly  all  Colleges  np  to  the  age  of  19,  and  sometimes  np 
to  the  sge  of  20,  any  inflnence  ? — ^Large  inftoenoe,  because  the  scholar- 
sh^  are  gained,  as  you  are  awaie,  at  the  age  of  19,  and  a  boy  may  sUy  at 
school  in  some  cases  for  nearly  another  year  afterwards. 

10.678.  So  it  may  happen  that  a  boy  may  stay  at  school  till  nearly 
his  twentieth  birthday  H^ Yes.  That,  of  conne,  is  a  warm  subject  at 
present.  Something  is  being  done  at  the  nniyendties  towards  attempting 
to  remedy  the  defect  yon  have  jnst  mentioned. 

10.679.  Has  any  active  stop  been  taken  at  the  nnlTersities  which  will 
haye  the  effect  of  remedying  it ;  the  subject  has  no  doabt  been  discossedP 
Something  is  being  discossed  at  the  nniyersities  in  order  to  get  the  ezami- 
nations  pnt  later,  but  it  is  yery  slight  The  difficulty  arises  at  present 
from  the  almost  impossibility  of  getting  the  nniyersities  to  work  together. 
That  is  a  yery  big  question. 

10.680.  I  want  rather  to  put  it  to  you  in  this  way :  If  a  boy  can  compete 
for  a  scholarBhip  up  till  the  age  of  20,  and  if  he  is  not  certain  he  can  linn  a 
scholarship  at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  is  there  not  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  school  to  keep  lum  till  the  latest  possible  moment,  so  that  he  may  haye 
the  chance  of  wmning  a  scholarship  ?~^Yes.  He  cannot  compete  for  a 
scholarship  after  19,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  him  up  to  the  last 
moment  at  which  he  can  win  it. 

10.681.  Are  any  scholarships  which  can  be  competed  for  after  the  age 
of  20  ?— I  think  not  The  disadyantages  of  boys  remaining  at  school  so 
Iste  seem  to  be  both  as  regards  themselyes  and  the  school.  I  consider 
it  a  disadyantage  for  a  boy  to  begin  life  and  work  much  later  than  21. 
It  does  harm  to  the  school  in  so  far  ss  it  tends  to  make  masters  treat 
boys  as  older  than  they  are.  There  is  something  unnatural  in  telling  a  boy 
of  19  to  go  to  bed  at  a  fixed  early  hour.  That  sort  of  thing  cannot  4>ut 
tell  awkwardly  upon  the  whole  school. 

10,681a.  You  mean  it  leads  ineyitably  to  a  certain  relaxation  of  discipline 
because  the  discipline  which  is  suited  for  the  younger  boys  is  not  suitable 
for  a  boy  of  19  or  20  ? — It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  arrange  that  it  shall 
bo  the  same ;  and,  generally  speaking,  boys,  because  they  like  to  remain, 
submit  themselyes  to  restrictions  which  ought  not  to  apply  to  them  at  all. 
When  you  let  the  best  Ix^s  stay  it  tends  to  raise  the  general  age.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  in  most  schools  rules  of  superannuation  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
wish  of  some  masters^  and  it  is  difficult  for  others,  to  enforce  them. 

10.682.  Has  this  high  age  at  which  the  boys  now  go  any  inflnence  on 
the  uniyersity  itself  P— The  only  influence  that  I  can  clearly  appreciate, 
which  is  a  matter  of  common  sense,  is  this :  if  boys  could  go  earlier  it 
seems  to  me  to  stand  to  reason  that  more  boys  would  be  willing  to  go.  I 
haye  no  right  to  say  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  natural  to  suppose  so. 

10.683.  You  would  put  it  in  this  way,  I  suppose  •  that  many  a  parent 
who  feels  that  his  boy  ought  to  begin  life  at  21  or  22  would  allow  the  boy 
to  go  for  three  years  to  a  uniyersity  if  he  sent  him  there  at  18,  but  if  he  is 
to  be  kept  at  school  till  he  is  nearly  20  the  father  thinks  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  send  him  to  the  uniyersity,  because  it  would  delay  too  long  his 
entering  into  life  P— Yes. 

10.684.  You  would  feel,  I  suppose,  that  where  a  boy  can  go  to  a  uniyer- 
sity the  superadding  of  three  years  to  his  school  life  is  a  yery  yaluable 
element  in  his  futare  career  P — All  that  I  feel  I  haye  a  right  to  suggest  to 
the  Cknnmission  is  that  the  earlier  you  put  it,  the  easier  it  would  be  for  the 
ayerage  father  to  use  it 
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10.685.  I  meant  rather  to  ptit  it  in  this  wa^ :  do  yoa  €nd  tbat  yon  Lave 
boys  leaving  yoa  to  go  into  life  and  not  going  to  a  xmiyendty  whom  yon 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  going  to  a  nniveisity  if  tiiey  had  gone 
yonnger  P— Tes.  I  oannot  say  1  have  seen  that  very  largely,  bnt  when 
yon  see  it  in  a  few  cases  yon  infer  that  it  may  be  tme  nsnaUy. 

10.686.  And  yon  see  cases  in  which  yon  wonld  feel  that  the  yalne  of 
nniveraity  traimng  to  a  boy  wonld  be  considerable  ? — ^I  have,  for  example, 
had  an  alternative  presented  to  me  :  "  Shall  the  boy  stay  at  school  another 
"  year  longer,  or  shall  I  send  him  to  the  university  ?  "  in  a  case  where 
both  could  not  be  afforded. 

10.687.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  The  age  yon  speak  of  as  being  the  age  at 
which  yon  wonld  like  the  boys  to  go  is  18, 1  think  yon  said  ?— I  can  hardly 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  a  law  with  reg^ard  to  it.  I  am  only  sug- 
gesting this  because  the  Commission  seem  to  wish  to  know  what  the 
opinions  of  some  persons  are.  I  should  feel  very  great  difficulty  in 
suggesting  any  machinezy  by  which  that  could  be  worked. 

10.688.  {Ghairma/n.)  Are  yon  in  a  position  to  say  how  far  the  views 
whiidi  yon  have  expressed  to  us  are  shared  by  other  masters  of  public 
schools  P—I  am  afraid  there  would  be  a  great  difference,  and  a  very  warm 
difference,  of  opinion. 

10.689.  The  views  which  you  have  expressed  are,  I  believe,  held  by  a 
good  many  people  at  the  universities  ?-- Yes.  The  universities  throw  the 
blame  on  the  schools  for  keeping  the  boys,  and  we  throw  the  blame  on 
the  universities  for  not  asking  for  them  earlier.  Dr.  Bidding,  who  was 
the  headmaster  at  Winchester,  wrote  to  me,  in  reply  to  a  certain  pamphlet 
which  I  published  nearly  20  years  ago,  saying  that  his  opinion  strongly 
coincided  with  mine  upon  that  subject,  and  I  have  very  often  heard  it 
since,  of  course.    Still  there  are  many  wise  people  who  differ. 

10.690.  I  suppose  you  would  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  very 
causes  which  have  brought  about  this  raising  of  the  age  are  the  forces 
which  would  oppose  themselves  to  such  a  reform  as  you  suggest? — The 
pleasantness  of  schools  is  u  new  thing,  and  the  publicity  of  the  games  is 
a  new  thing. 

10.691.  Do  you  think  the  extreme  devotion  to  what  are  called  athletics 
will  be  a  permanent  factor  in  school  life  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  think  so,  speaking 
merely  of  games. 

10.692.  Yon  do  not  think  that  it  may  to  some  extent  prove  to  be  a 
passing  passion  or  fashion  ? — ^I  think  not ;  I  hope  not. 

10.693.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  argument  advanced  that  boys  at  18  are 
too  yoxmg  to  be  trusted  at  the  university  ? — I  have  never  heard  any  one  go 
so  far  as  that.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  of  IC  or  17,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ^ust  boys  af-ter  17,  with  the  discipline 
of  the  universities  as  it  is  now. 

10.694.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  to  us  upon  what  is  called  the       Traivivo 
training  of  teachers,  or  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  education  P —    of  Tbachxbs. 
Yes,  I  should  be  glad  to  say  a  word  or  two ;  chiefly  because  the  fommission, 

I  think,  ought  to  have  before  them  on  thai  subject  a  sort  of  Advocatua 
diaholi.  The  energy  that  has  been  displayed  on  the  subject  in  pressing 
forward  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  so  great  that  it  seems  tome  quite 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  desire  for  it  which  is  generally  held  in  the 
profession.  I  think  the  imi>ortant  thing  to  remember  is  that  as  regards 
the  larger  public  schools,  and  indeed  the  main  body  of  what  are 
ordinanly  called  public  schools,  something  entirely  different  is  wanted  in 
a  master  from  what  is  commonly  wanted  at  a  primary  school,  or  indeed  at 
the  ordinary  day  schools,  the  grammar  schools  of  the  country.  A  master 
at  a  large  public  school  is  chi^y  a  moral  and  social  force  ;  a  master  is  this 
to  a  mnoh  leas  extent  at  the  other  schools  I  have  mentioned.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  consideration  which  has  never  been  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  by  those  who  advocate  the  universal  training  of  teachers.  To  deal 
with  boys  where  you  have  them  completely  under  your  control  for  the 
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whole  of  eyeiy  day  is  an  altogether  different  thing,  and  requires  different 
virimes  in  the  teaoher  from  those  that  are  reqiured  in  the  case  of  day- 
schools.  I  cannot  see  how  yon  can  hope  to  give  training  in  this.  It 
is  true  thai  training  even  in  the  other  and  lower  departments  of  work 
may  have  its  value,  but  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  they  fill  a  much  smaller  ^ 
space ;  they  are  to  be  taken  only  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  that  is  not 
half  of  the  whole.  Then  such  a  thing  is  recommended  by  many  people  who  ■ 
see  the  results,  which  in  the  main  are  good,  of  primary  training  colleges. 
With  regard  to  those  again  it  must  be  remembered,  though  it  is  constantly 
forgotten,  that  they  do  an  entirely  different  work  from  anything  wluon  • 
mi^ht  be  suggested  even  as  desirable  in  the  case  of  public  schools.  The 
traming  college  for  primary  school  teachers  is  a  sort  of  university ;  it 
teaches  the  subjects  far  more  than  it  teaches  the  mechanical  art  of  teach- 
ing. In  fact  I  believe  it  is  a  common  complaint  now,  that  it  does  so 
to  an  increasing  extent ;  that  at  the  Government  training  colleges  too 
little  is  taught  of  the  art,  and  too  much  is  made  of  the  actual  instruction. 
The  training  of  public  schoolmasters,  I  imagine,  would  be  an  enormous 
affair.  Probably  the  Commission  have  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
secondary  school  teachers  that  there  are. 

10.695.  We  have  had  some  statistics,  but  they  do  not  profess  to  be  exact 
or  exhaustive  P — ^I  have  tried  hard  to  invent  statistics  and  have  really  failed. 
But,  considering  that  the  boys  in  secondary  schools  can  be  numbered  I 
suppose  by  himdreds  of  thousands — ^at  all  events  you  must  go  to  between 
100,000  and  200,000 — ^that  you  have  a  master  for  less  than  every  20  boys,  and 
that  the  master  does  not  stay  in  the  profession  probably  as  much  as  20 
years  on  an  average,  one  gets  some  sort  of  idea  of  the  amount  of  training 
you  would  have  to  give  if  (every  master  has  to  be  taught.  In  my  case, 
having  gone  through  the  work  of  an  assistant  master  for  a  long  time,  and 
having  fairly  learnt  it,  and  remembering  as  I  can  having  begun  it  with  no 
technical  knowledge,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  trade  can  really  only  be  learnt 
in  the  same  way  as  most  other  trades  are,  by  your  own  failures,  by  experi- 
ment, and  by  the  influence  of,  and  association  with,  other  masters.  In 
saying  that  I  do  not  deny  that  some  amount  of  technicalities  might  be 
usefully  taught,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  price  you  would  be  likely 
to  pay  would  be  veiy  much  greater  than  could  fairly  be  paid. 

10.696.  What  price  are  you  contemplating? — The  price  in  time  and 
money. 

10.697.  How  much  time  are  you  assuming  F>— I  am  assuming  that  each 
master  had  to  go  for  half  a  year  to  a  training  college.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  would  be  far  more  than  the  profession  can  stand,  and  that  you  are 
likely  to  spoil  your  supply  of  masters  rather  than  improve  it.  The  masters 
who  go  the  best  schools  are  not  very  poor  men  generally,  but  the  pro- 
fession on  the  whole  consists  distinctly  of  poor  men,  and  the  price  that 
would  have  to  be  paid  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

10.698.  What  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  evidence  is  not  that  they 
should  go  to  training  coUeges,  but  that  in  the  universities,  for  instanoe, 
there  should  exist  provision  for  giving  instruction  in  what  is  called  the 
science  or  theory  of  teaching,  and  also  opportunities  for  practice,  and  for 
seeing  teaching  given  by  persons  confessedly  competent  P — As  regards 
the  first  part  of  that,  I  had  said  nothing,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  mere 
pedagogy  could  be  learnt  in  a  fortnight.  You  only  have  to  read  a  certain 
number  of  books,  and  the  examination  could  be  passed.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  as  regards  that  there  is  any  very  great  amount  of  difficulty. 

10.699.  If  it  could  be  learnt  in  a  fortnight,  you  would  probably  attach 
no  very  great  value  to  it?— It  would  not  be  very  difficult,  I  think,  at  a 

^  very  smtdl  cost  of  time,  to  read  through  the  half-dozen  or  dozen  books 
which  would  be  placed  before  any  future  master  by  a  professor  in 
th  0_art  of  pedagogy.  But  I  was  dealing  with  a  demand  which  is  very 
lar^ly  made,  tluit  some  masters  should  actually  have  had  tome  training 
in  teaching.  Of  course  an  experiment  of  the  kind  has  been  made  and  has 
failed. 
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10.700.  To  what  experiment  do  yon  ref^P— There  was  a  training 
college  np  to  abont  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  think,  which  for  a  long  time 
attempted  work  of  the  kind,  and  did  not  succeed. 

10.701.  Take  the  ease  of  Harrow,  and  aehoola  similar  to  Harrow ;  the 
young  men  who  become  assistant  masters  there  all  come,.  I  suppose,  from 
one  or  other  of  the  older  uniyersities? — Yes. 

10.702.  And  have  graduated  there  with  honours  ? — ^Tes. 

10.703.  Would  you  see  any  great  difficulty  in  re(iuiring  those  who 
intended  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teaching  to  attend 
a  course  of  lectures  extending  perhaps  over  one  or  two  terms  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  during  that  time  te  practise  themselves  a 
little  in  teaching  in  schools  in  the  place ;  or  would  you  consider  that  that, 
although  easy,  would  be  valueless  P — ^I  should  attach  very  small  vfdue  to 
it.  A  really  good  master  for  such  a  school  as  that  from  which  I  come  is 
a  yery  valuable  thing,  and  a  headmastw  would  think  twice  before  he  would 
reject  him,  because  he  had  not  gone  through  that  course. 

-10,704.  The  question  would  rather  be  whether  he  would  not  be  more  its  Impobtavos 
efficient  for  the  puri>ose  of  teaching  if  he  had  received  that  training,  and  sxkOQEtLATVDm 
whether  it  woula  not  save  him  from  some  of  those  mistakes  which  inex- 
perience might  lead  him  into  at  first,  and  make  him  sooner  fitted  for  the 
intellectual  part  of  his  work  P — Although  I  acknowledge  that  to  some 
extent  ihat  is  the  case,  I  think  it  is  commonly  exaggerated.  That  is  all  I 
can  say. 

10.705.  You  said  that  a  master  in  one  of  the  great  public  schools  is 
chiefly  a  moral  and  social  force,  but  after  all,  does  he  not  give  teaching  P 
—Yes. 

10.706.  And  his  teaching  may  be  better  or  it  may  be  worse  ? — Yes,  but 
I  think  it  will  not  be  very  much  better  or  worse  in  virtue  of  what  you 
have  described.  It  may  be  perhaps  a  little^  but  I  think  it  is  commonly 
exaggerated. 

10.707.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  think  that  such  instruction  as 
can  be  given  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  based  either  upon 
psychology  or  upon  ethics,  will  make  any  substantial  difference  to  his 
ultimate  effectiveness  as  a  teacher  P — Quite  so.  I  think  it  would  make  a 
very  small  difference. 

10.708.  You  think  it  is  so  much  a  matter  either  of  natural  gift  or  the 
power  of  picking  up  from  experience,  that  the  element  of  systematic 
training  may  be  practically  ignored  P — ^I  almost  go  as  far  as  that. 

10.709.  Then,  in  other  words,  you  have  not  come  across  persons,  in  vour 
experience,  whose  mistakes  and  deficiencies  as  teachers,  would  have  been 
to  any  sensible  extent  cured  by  their  having  received  a  better  special 
preparation  before  they  entered  on  their  teaching  work  P — It  would  hardly 
have  been  touched  by  the  books  they  have  read.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
they  can  without  enormous  cost  of  time  and  money  have  gone  through  a 
practical  training  such  as  would  have  cured  those  mistakes  to  ai^r  great 
extent.  I  accept  the  few  words  you  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  so  much 
depends  uxK)n  persons'  idiosyncracies  that  this  will  have  but  small  effect. 

10.710.  And  although  you  spoke  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
public  schools — that  is  to  say,  to  the  grea^  boarding  schools,  where  the 
master  is  constantly  in  communication  with  the  boys  during  their  play 
hours,  as  well  as  their  work  hours — you  would  extend  these  observations 
to  teaching  in  secondary  schools  generally,  including,  of  course,  the  day 
schools,  which  form  the  great  majority  of  secondary  sdiools  P — The  argu- 
ment  which  I  use  applies  less  in  proportion  as  the  mere  intellectual 
teaching  forms  a  hurger  proportion  of  the  school  work. 

10.711.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  day  school  where  the  master's  sole  business, 
or  i^ost  his  sole  business,  is  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  you  think  the 
element  of  sx>ecial  training  might  have  more  relative  value  than  in  a 
boarding  school  P— Yes,  I  quite  accept  that,  but  even  there  I  do  not  agree 
^th  the  very  great  stress  that  is  laid  upon  it  by  many  persons. 
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whole  of  eveiy  day  is  an  altogether  different  thing,  and  requires  different 
virtues  in  the  teacher  from  those  that  are  required  in  the  ease  of  day- 
sohools.  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  hope  to  give  training  in  this.  It 
is  true  that  training  even  in  the  other  and  lower  departments  of  work 
may  have  its  value,  but  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  they  fill  a  much  smaller 
space ;  they  are  to  be  taken  only  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  that  is  not 
half  of  the  whole.  Then  such  a  thing  is  recommended  by  many  people  who 
see  the  results,  which  in  the  main  are  good,  of  primary  training  colleges. 
With  regard  to  those  again  it  must  be  remembered,  though  it  is  constantlv 
forgotten,  that  they  do  an  entirely  different  work  from  anything  whicn 
might  be  suggested  even  as  desirable  in  the  case  of  public  schools.  The 
training  college  for  primary  school  teachers  is  a  sort  of  university ;  it 
teaches  the  subjects  far  more  than  it  teaches  the  mechanical  art  of  teach- 
ing. In  fact  I  believe  it  is  a  common  complaint  now,  that  it  does  so 
to  an  increasing  extent ;  that  at  the  Government  training  colleges  too 
little  is  taught  of  the  art,  and  too  much  is  made  of  the  actual  instruction. 
The  training  of  public  schoolmasters,  I  imagine,  would  be  an  enormous 
affair.  Probably  the  Commission  have  no  kaowledge  of  the  number  of 
secondary  school  teachers  that  there  are. 

10.695.  We  have  had  some  statistics,  but  they  do  not  profess  to  be  exact 
or  exhaustive  p — I  have  tried  hard  to  invent  statistics  and  have  really  failed. 
But,  considering  that  the  boys  in  secondary  schools  can  be  numbered  I 
suppose  by  himdreds  of  thousands — at  all  events  you  mu9t  go  to  between 
100,000  and  200,000 — ^that  you  have  a  master  for  less  than  every  20  boys,  and 
that  the  master  does  not  stay  in  the  profession  probably  as  much  as  20 
years  on  an  average,  one  gets  some  sort  of  idea  of  the  amount  of  training 
you  would  have  to  give  if  {every  master  has  to  be  taught.  In  my  case, 
having  gone  through  the  work  of  an  assistant  master  for  a  long  time,  and 
having  fairly  learnt  it,  and  remembering  as  I  can  having  begun  it  with  no 
technical  knowledge,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  trade  can  really  only  be  learnt 
in  the  same  way  as  most  other  trades  are,  by  jour  own  failures,  by  experi* 
ment,  and  by  the  influence  of,  and  association  with,  other  masters.  In 
saying  that  I  do  not  deny  that  some  amount  of  technicalities  might  be 
usefully  taught,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  price  you  would  be  likely 
to  pay  would  be  very  much  greater  than  could  fairly  be  paid. 

10.696.  What  price  are  you  contemplating? — The  price  in  time  and 
money. 

10.697.  How  much  time  are  you  assuming  ?— I  am  assuming  that  each 
master  had  to  go  for  half  a  year  to  a  training  college.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  would  be  far  more  than  the  profession  can  stand,  and  that  you  are 
likely  to  spoil  your  supply  of  masters  rather  than  improve  it.  The  masters 
who  go  the  best  schools  are  not  very  poor  men  generally,  but  the  pro- 
fession on  the  whole  consists  distinctly  of  poor  men,  and  the  price  that 
would  have  to  be  paid  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

10.698.  What  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  evidence  is  not  that  they 
should  go  to  training  colleges,  but  that  in  the  universities,  for  instanae, 
there  should  exist  provision  for  giving  instruction  in  what  is  called  the 
science  or  theory  of  teaching,  and  also  opportunities  for  practice,  and  for 
seeing  teaching  given  by  persons  confessedly  competent  P — As  regards 
the  first  part  of  that,  I  had  said  nothing,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  mere 
pedagogy  could  be  learnt  in  a  fortnight.  You  only  have  to  read  a  certain 
number  of  books,  and  the  examination  could  be  passed.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  as  regards  that  there  is  any  very  great  amount  of  difficulty. 

10.699.  If  it  could  be  learnt  in  a  fortnight,  you  would  probably  attach 
no  very  great  value  to  it?— It  would  not  be  very  difficult,  I  think,  at  a 

'  very  small  cost  of  time,  to  read  through  the  half-dozen  or  dozen  books 
^hich  would  be  placed  before  any  future  master  by  a  professor  in 
th  fLaart  of  pedagogy.  But  I  was  dealing  with  a  demand  which  is  very 
largiffily  made,  tlmt  some  masters  should  actually  have  had  some  training 
in  tekohing.  Of  course  an  exi>eriment  of  the  kind  has  been  made  and  has 
failed* 
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10,700.  To  what  experiment  do  yon  ref^P— There  was  a  training 
college  np  to  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  think,  which  for  a  long  time 
attempted  work  of  the  kind,  and  did  not  succeed. 

10  JOl.  Take  the  case  of  Harrow,  and  schools  similar  to  Harrow ;  the 
young  men  who  become  assistant  masters  there  all  come,  I  suppose,  from 
one  or  other  of  the  older  uniyersities  P — Yes. 

10.702.  And  have  graduated  there  with  honours  p — ^Tes. 

10.703.  Would  you  see  any  great  difficulty  in  rec^uiring  those  who 
intended  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teaching  to  attend 
a  course  of  lectures  extending  perhaps  over  one  or  two  terms  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  during  that  time  to  practise  themselves  a 
little  in  teaching  in  schools  in  the  place ;  or  would  you  consider  that  that, 
although  easy,  would  be  valueless  P — ^I  should  attach  very  small  value  to 
it.  A  really  good  master  for  such  a  school  as  that  from  which  I  come  is 
a  very  valuable  thing,  and  a  headmaster  would  think  twice  before  he  would 
reject  him,  because  he  had  not  gone  through  that  course. 

-10,704.  The  question  would  rather  be  whether  he  would  not  be  more  it8  Imfobtajtoi 
efficient  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  if  he  had  received  that  training,  and  sxAaoBEi.TBD. 
whether  it  would  not  save  him  from  some  of  those  mistakes  which  inex- 
perience might  lead  him  into  at  first,  and  make  him  sooner  fitted  for  the 
intellectual  part  of  his  work  P — Although  I  acknowledge  that  to  some 
extent  that  is  the  case,  I  think  it  is  commonly  exaggerated.  That  is  all  I 
can  say. 

10.705.  You  said  that  a  master  in  one  of  the  great  public  schools  is 
chiefly  a  moral  and  social  force,  but  after  aU,  does  he  not  give  teaching  P 
—Yes. 

10.706.  And  his  teaching  may  be  better  or  it  may  be  worse  ? — Yes,  but 
I  think  it  will  not  be  very  much  better  or  worse  in  virtue  of  what  you 
have  described.  It  may  be  perhaps  a  little,  but  I  think  it  is  commonly 
exaggerated. 

10|707.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  think  that  such  instruction  as 
can  be  given  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  based  either  upon 
psychology  or  upon  ethics,  will  make  any  substantial  difference  to  his 
ultimate  effootiveness  as  a  teacher  P — Quite  so.  I  think  it  would  make  a 
very  small  difference. 

10.708.  You  think  it  is  so  much  a  matter  either  of  natural  gift  or  the 
power  of  picking  up  from  experience,  that  the  element  of  systematic 
training  may  be  practically  ignored  P — ^I  almost  go  as  far  as  that. 

10.709.  Then,  in  other  words,  you  have  not  come  across  persons,  in  vour 
experience,  whose  mistakes  and  deficiencies  as  teachers,  would  have  been 
to  any  sensible  extent  cured  by  their  havinp^  received  a  better  special 
preparation  before  they  entered  on  their  teaching  work  ? — It  would  hardly 
have  been  touched  by  the  books  they  have  read.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
they  can  without  enormous  cost  of  time  and  money  have  gone  through  a 
practioEd  training  such  as  would  have  cured  those  mistakes  to  ai^y  great 
extent.  I  accept  the  few  words  you  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  so  much 
depends  upon  persons*  idiosjrncracies  that  this  will  have  but  small  effect. 

10.710.  And  although  you  spoke  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
public  schools — that  is  to  say,  to  the  great  boarding  schools,  where  the 
master  is  constantly  in  communication  with  the  boys  during  their  play 
hours,  as  well  as  their  work  hours — you  would  extend  these  observations 
to  teaching  in  secondary  schools  generally,  including,  of  course,  the  day 
schools,  which  form  the  ^reat  majority  of  secondary  schools  P — The  argu- 
ment  which  I  use  apphee  less  in  proportion  as  the  mere  intellectual 
teaching  forms  a  larger  proportion  of  the  school  work. 

10.711.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  day  school  where  the  master's  sole  business, 
or  fl^ost  his  sole  business,  is  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  you  think  the 
•element  of  special  training  might  have  more  relative  value  than  in  a 
boarding  school  P — ^Yee,  I  quite  accept  that,  but  even  there  I  do  not  agree 
-with  tiie  very  great  stress  that  is  Udd  upon  it  by  many  persons. 
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SiULTioir  Of       10,712.  Have  jon  ftnything  tosay  with  regard  to  the  relation  which  what 

Gbult  Public  are  oedled  first  gfrade  seoondary  Bohoola,  anoh  as  Harrow,  should  hold  either 

OiuMjnBAT^oir   to  a  central  edaoational  aathority  for  the  whole  country  or  to  any  local 

ov  Sboofduit  authority  within  whose  bounds  tney  may  happen  to ;  be  situate  P — ^Thii 

BDvcATioir.     only,  remembering  again  that  I  represent  only  a  certain  number  of  schools. 

We  are  very  largely  before  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  we  are  in  less  need 

of  what  you  suggest  than  some  other  schools  might  be.    That  is  the 

important  thing  to  remember.    In  10  or  20  of  the  large  schools  erexy 

thing  that  is  done  is  known  to  the  public,  and  to  their  clientele.    At  the 

present  moment  they  do  not  need  what  you  are  describing. 

10^713.  In  other  words  you  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  points  on 
which  they  could  receive  substantial  help  or  aid,  either  from  a  local 
authority— by  which  I  mean  a  county  or  provincial  authority— or  from  a 
central  educational  authoritv  F  —No,  I  do  not.  As  regards  the  first  I  really 
see  no  connexion ;  as  regards  the  second,  whUe  education  is  in  its  present 
state  I  am  so  afraid  our  being  cramped.  I  believe  the  Commission  has 
before  it  the  orip:inal  author  of  a  certain  story  with  regard  to  a  French 
minister  having  pulled  out  his  watch ;  I  invented  that  story  some  30  years 
ago.  There  is  no  pressing  danger  of  that  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  can 
of  course  easily  conceive  that  with  the  examples  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Sweden  before  us,  there  might  be. 

10.714.  You  would  conceive  that  would  be  r  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
in  the  formation  of  a  central  authority  ? — ^Yes. 

10.715.  You  would  not  feel  that  sach  schools  as  Harrow  or  Eton,  which 
are  as  you  say,  in  the  public  eye,  and  whose  alumni  continue  to  be  in- 
terested in  them,  would  be  sure  to  be  preserved  from  any  encroachments  .^— 
I  should  still  be  very  much  afraid  of  being  cramped.  One  knows  that  the 
Germans  are  of  the  same  race  as  we  are,  and  education  in  Germany  is 
seriously  affected  by  the  power  of  the  Government.  It  is  true,  in  fact, 
of  every  civilized  European  country  except  England. 

10.716.  Of  course  in  all  these  countries  education  has  been  organised  by 
the  State  ?— Yes. 

10.717.  In  England  there  never  has  been  any  State  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education  at  all  ?— Quite  so  ;  and  whatever  merit  it  may  have, 
the  danger  of  cramping  the  work  of  schools  seems  to  me  one  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  overrate. 

10.718.  Would  you  apply  that  even  to  entrusting  further  powers  to  the 
universities  than  they  now  enjoy  ?— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  the 
universities  further  powers. 

10.719.  You  think  the  same  danger  of  cramping  might  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  control  by  the  universities  ? — I  have  no  reason  for  wishing  to 
be  controlled  by  the  universities. 

10.720.  I  will  not  say  controlled,  but  influenced  P — I  think  the  influence 
of  the  universities  is  as  great  as  it  should  be. 

10.721.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  upon  the  question  of  whether 
an  assistant  master  should  have  an  appeal  against  dismissal  by  a  head- 
master, or  whether  a  headmaster  should  have  an  appeal  against  dismissal 
by  a  governing  body  P — As  regards  the  first  there  is,  I  believe,  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  teachers  on  the  subject.  If  it  were  not  for  difficulties 
which  may  be  familiar  to,  at  all  events,  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission, 
a  Bill  would  have  been  passed  long  ago  in  Parliament  to  alter  the  present 
law. 

10.722.  That  is  to  say,  to  give  the  assistant  masters  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  governing  body  ? — Yes,  I  know  nobody  who  does  not  tlunk  so.  Things 
work  smoothly  at  schools  without  it,  but  at  any  moment  occasions  might 
arise  which  would  make  it  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  appeal, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  with  a  single  clause  would  give  it,  practically. 

10.723.  What  opinion  would  you  express  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
whether  a  headmaster,  dismissed  by  the  governing  body  of  his  own  school. 
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ehonld  have  an  appeal  to  any  other  and  what  authority  P — ^I  cannot 
oonceiYe  any  authority  at  this  moment  ^hich  woiild  be  oapablo  of  exeroiBing 
SQch  a  function  usefully. 

10.724.  It  would  be  a  question  of  what  authority,  of  course,  but  the 
point  rather  is  this  :  whether  there  are  cases  in  which  the  dismiseal  of  a 
headmaster  by  a  governing  body  ought  to  be  subject  to  reriew  by  some 
external  authority  ? — ^I  am  afraid  I  cannot  offer  an  opinion  about  that.  My 
knowledge  is  limited,  and  nothing  that  I  could  say,  I  think,  would  be  of 
Talue  with  regard  to  any  except  the  chief  schools. 

10.725.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would  like  to  express 

an  opinion  to  the  Commission  ?— I  should  like  to  add  to  what  I  was  saying  TsACHiire  oiriT 

about  the  training  of  teachers,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  conceiye  any  to  n  Ao^vixkd 

machinery  by  which  the  art  of  teaching  can  be  given  practically  to  masters.    *^  Pbactio. 

The  art  of  teaching  seems  to  me  so  much  a  maUer  of  personid  power  and 

experience,  and  various  social  and  moral  gifts,  that  I  cannot  conceive  a 

person  made  a  good  master  by  merely  seeing  a  class  of  boys  taught,  unless 

he  was  allowed  to  take  a  real  serious  part  in  it  himself ;  unless  he  became 

a  teacher  himself.  I  can  trnderstand  that  at  a  primary  school  you  can  learn 

by  going  in  ^and  hearing  a  good  teacher  at  work ;  but  the  teaching  of  a 

class  of  older  boys  is  so  different,  and  has  so  much  of  the  social  element  in 

it,  and  it  may  vary  so  much,  that  I  should  despair  of  teaching  a  young 

man  how  to  take  a  class,  unless  he  was  a  long  time  with  me.     To  try  to  do 

it  hurriedly,  or  to  do  it  perfunctorily,  seems  to  me  useless. 

10.726.  You  do  not  think  that  there  are  certain  mental  laws  or  pro- 
cesses common  to  or  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  all  scholars  alike, 
whether  primary,  secondary,  or  university,  which  it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand better,  and  therefore  to  apply  better,  by  having  one's  attention 
aystematicaUy  called  to  them,  and  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  them  P — ^I 
cannot  say  that  I  see  any  good  in  seeing  that  carried  out. 

10. 727.  And  you  do  not  think  there  are  mistakes  made  in  the  teaching  of 
certain  subjects,  let  us  say,  for  instance,  geometry  or  history,  which  strike 
anyone  who  is  a  master  of  those  subjectis  and  happens  to  be  present  as  a 
listener,  and  which  a  competent  instructor  could  have  prevented  the 
teacher  from  falling  into  P — ^No,  I  do  not  think  so,  althoup^h  it  seems  rash 
to  say  it,  because  a  bad  man  teaching  history  well  is  a  far  worse  thing 
than  a  good  man  teaching  history  badly. 

10.728.  But  what  is  suggested  is  that  a  good  man  might  teach  history 
better  ? — Still,  all  the  same,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  man  himself  is 
so  much  more  important  than  the  details  of  school  work  that  it  is  not  worth 
thinking  of  the  second  in  comparison  with  the  jBrst, 

10.729.  I  will  not  press  you  with  analogies  drawn  from  other  professions, 
but  I  understand  you  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  personal  element  of 
the  teadber  is  so  incomparably  greater  than  anything  else  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  give  him  special  instruction  which  would  prevent  him  from 
falling  into  bad  methods  of  teaching  P — If  you  could  very  easily  give  that 
instruction,  yes.  On  the  whole,  I  agree  with  the  sentiment,  although 
not  with  the  actual  language. 

10.730.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  As  you  have  told  us  that  you  cannot  conceive  of 
a  form  of  training  which  would  be  valuable,  may  I  ask  you  if  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  Cambridge,  Lore  in  London 
at  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College,  and  also  at  Cheltenham  in  the 
Women's  Training  College  ? — With  regard  to  women,  no.  My  knowledge 
all  comes  from  conversation  and  talk.  I  have  many  friends  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  I  am  constantly  talking  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  anything  has  been  done  which  touches  my  lai^ee  objection,  that  the 
master  of  a  boarding  school  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  the  master 
of  a  day  school. 

10.731.  I  am  not  attempting  to  traverse  the  general  subject,  but  only  to 
draw  attention  to  one  point.  Ton  told  us  that  one  would  not  learn  very 
much  from  listening  to  teaching,  and  I  wanted  therefore  to  ask  you 
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-whether  yon  are  aware  that  in  these  colleges  a  very  large  part  of  the  prac- 
tioal  instruction  consists  in  the  novice  teaching  nnder  the  inspection  and 
subject  to  the  criticism  of  others  who  know  better  ? — ^I  think  I  hardly  went 
so  far  as  you  put  it.  I  do  unquestionably  see  that  something  could  be 
done.  I  wish  to  caution  the  Oommission  against  attaching  too  much  yalua 
to  its  efficiency. 

10.782.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Do  you  think  that  the  public  schools  in  appro- 
priating some  of  the  time  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  universities  have 
appropriated  also  some  of  their  work  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a 
very  great  change  in  the  last  generation  or  two  as  regards  the  standard  of 
work  at  the  schools. 

10.783.  Then  his  extra  time  at  the  school  does  not  mean  extra  attain- 
ments for  the  boys  ? — ^It  does  not  mean  a  different  class  of  attainments. 

.  It  means  that  a  boy  who  knows  Latin  up  to  the  age  of  18  will  know  it 
a  little  better  at  19 ;  but  the  extra  year  does  not  make  any  difference 
in  the  character  of  his  work. 

10,734  In  other  words,  the  schools  absorb  the  time,  but  they  do  not 
perform  the  functions  of  the  nnivendties  P — They  push  a  boy  further  in  the 
lines  on  which  he  has  already  gone.  A  yeai*  must  make  a  boy  better 
generally. 

10.735.  Then  could  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  his  time  may  be 
more  completely  saved  for  the  boy  ? — No.  I  wish  him  to  begin  the  world 
earlier,  and  therefore  presumably  to  know  less. 

10.736.  Do  ^ou  think  that  athletics,  cultivated  as  thev  are,  absorb  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  boy,  that  the  school  has  to  subtract  from  his 
proper  studies  ? — No,  I  thinK  games  do  no  harm  at  all,  at  least  to  the  hoy. 

10.787.  Do  athletics  become  any  condition  as  regards  choice  of  masters  ? 
— Sometimes  certainly,  in  late  years. 

10.788.  Does  that  affect  jour  judgment  as  to  the  efficiency  or  otherwise 
of  training  colleges  ? — I  thmk  not. 

10.789.  Are  not  the  same  qualities  of  moral  and  social  force  that  you 
require  in  a  master  of  a  public  school  required  in  the  master  of  a  day 
school  ? — Much  less,  because  a  master  of  a  boarding  school  sees  so  much 
more  of  the  boy.     His  relations  to  him  are  different. 

10.740.  And  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  do  you  not  think 
it  is  harder  in  a  day  school  than  in  a  public  school  ? — I  doubt  it.  At  any 
rate  I  do  not  see  very  much  difference.  Discipline  becomes  easy  to  a 
person  who  has  learnt  it.  Discipline  in  a  school  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  was  40  or  50  years  ago  ;  it  is  far  better,  and  that  is  solely 
due  to  the  pleasure  which  boys  have  in  being  at  school. 

10.741.  Do  you  regard  special  training  in  the  methods  and  art  of  a  pro- 
fession  as  necessary  for  men  going  into  law  or  medicine,  or  say  orders — 
theology  P — One  knows  certtunly  that  it  is  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  every 
case.  A  professiou  which  has  much  technique  must  have  much  training; 
a  profession  which  depends  upon  moral  qualities  necessarily  has  less. 

10.742.  But  would  not  professional  training  be  a  training  that  evoked 
moral  qualities? — ^I  hardly  know  that  it  could. 

10.743.  You  have  spoken  as  to  your  fear  lest  the  control  of  a  public 
department— a  central  authority — be  injurious  to  the  public  schools? — 
Cramping  in  point  of  curriculum. 

10.744.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  school ^  standing  in  a  national 
system,  would  do  any  good  to  the  central  authority  and  to  all  the  other 
schooU  under  it ;  do  you  not  think  that  the  public  school  might  liave  an 
influence  to  exercise  as  well  as  an  influence  to  receive  from  such  a  con- 
nexion ? — I  suppose  for  a  long  time  it  would  be  very  potent  in  the  public 
councils. 

10.745.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  of  very  great  consequence  that  the 
public  schools  be  schools  with  influence  on  elementary  and  on  intermediate 
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educfttion  ? — ^I  do  not  know  really.  There  i«  so  little  contact  at  present 
between  the  larger  public  schools  and  the  others  that  I  do  not  know  in 
what  way  that  iifinence  can  be  directed. 

10.746.  (Chairman,)  Do  joa  mean  there  is  so  Tery  little  connexion  P— 
Yes,  and  they  are  so  very  different  things. 

10.747.  {Br.  Fairhaim.)  Do  yon  think  that  the  want  of  connexion  is  a 
good  thing  P^^I  see  so  little  of  that  that  I  am  a£raid  my  opinion  is  not. 
valuable. 

10.748.  (Mr.  CocJcbum.)  Are  ^on  aware  that  a  good  many  endeavonrs 
have  been  made  by  those  having  the  control  and  management  of  our 
advanced  elementary  schools  to  tempt  into  their  schools  graduates  of  the 
teaching  universities  ? — I  have  heard  of  it. 

10.749.  Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  exten- 
sion of  that  movement  is  the  absence  of  technical  skill  which  those 
graduates  show  when  they  come  into  a  school  P — I  have  no  knowledge 
myself. 

10.750.  If  that  were  the  case,  does  not  that,  in  your  view,  rather 
militate  against  the  opinion  you  hold  as  to  the  uflelesBness  of  practical 
training  in  the  science  or  art  of  teaching  P — It  hardly  affects  whak  I  was 
saying  as  to  the  special  necessity  for  the  public  school. 

10.751.  But  surely  the  practical  work  of  the  school,  whether  it  be  a 
boarding  or  a  day  school,  will  to  some  extent  be  on  similar  lines  P — My 
argument  was  that,  although  to  some  extent  it  was,  to  a  lurger  extent  it 
was  not. 

10.752.  Then  you  can  conceive  that  the  want  of  technical  skill  on  the 
part  of  a  graduate  may  be  a  distinct  obstacle  to  his  usefulness  in  the 
school? — Do  you  mean  a  primary  school  P 

10.753.  Well,  an  advanced  primary  school? — I  suppose  absence  of 
skill  is  always  bad.  The  only  question  that  the  Goiomission  would  be 
interested  in  would  be  in  what  way  it  is  best  supplied.  Some  might  think 
it  is  best  supplied  by  being  given  apart  from  the  school,  and  some  might 
think  that  it  is  best  learnt  in  the  school. 

10.754.  (Dr,  Fairhairn.)  Is  there  not  a  combination  of  these  things 
possible  that  would  be  better  than  either  alternative  P — ^I  still  think  that 
success  in  a  trade  is  best  attained  by  practising  it. 

10.755.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  1  suppose  you  would  feel  that  the  nation  has  a 
right  to  hold  inquiry  into  the  endowments  of  even  the  greatest  public 
sdbool  P—Oertainly. 

10.756.  And  that  there  have  been  difficulties  felt  in  regard  to  the 
present  tenure  of  scholarships  by  the  sons  of  comparatively  wealthy 
parents  ? — Ye^. 

10.757.  Might  not  that  be  a  matter  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  public  should  have  in  a  State  Department  some  agent  to  mi^e  regular 
inquiries  as  to  the  proper  expenditure  of  educational  funds  P—rYes.  I 
suggested  that  myself  20  years  ago.  1  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  endowment  of  a  school  was  a  matter  that  ought  to  fall  under  public 
cognisance. 

10.758.  Then  I  am  right  in  understanding  that  vou  would  not  wish  to 
exclude  even  the  greatest  public  schools  from  tne  general  system  of 
education  of  the  country  P — At  any  rate  I  wish  it  to  be  open  to  the  public 
cognisance,  as  regards  the  use  which  it  makes  of  its  endowment. 

10.759.  Continuously  P—Yes. 

10.760.  You  were  saying  that  there  was  little  contact  between  th<j  higher 
grade  of  Secondary  Education  and  the  lower  grade  in  this  oouniayP — 
Very  little. 

10.761.  universities  of  course  that  is  felt  very  much,  because  many 
graduates  are  desirous  of  obtaining  posts  as  teachers,  and  aie  comparatively 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  the  employment  iu  any  but  perhaps  the 
Mgher  grade  of  Secondary  Schools  ?— Yes. 
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10,762.  Would  it  not  be,  in  joxa  judgment,  desirable  that  eubh  men  - 
Bhonld  have  an  opportunity  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  of 
studying  the  general  system  of  education  in  the  country.    That  is  a  side 
of  training  wmch  I  think  has  not  been  mentioned  P — ^Do  yon  mean  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  masterships  P 

10,768.  Only  partially.  I  mean  so  that  a  man  might  realise  what  is  the 
general  system  of  education  in  the  country,  and  by  possessing  such 
knowledge  help  to  unify  it  more  P — ^Do  you  mean  would  it  be  desirable 
that  the  undergraduates  should  largely  know  the  general  system  of 
education  in  the  country  P 

10.764.  I  did  not  mean  undergraduates,  but  that  men  who  propose  to 
take  up  teaching  should  have  an  opportunity  in  the  university  of  learning 
something  about  the  general  educafcional  system  of  the  country  in  order 
that  we  might  have  less  of  this  separateness  in  its  different  grades  P — I  am 
afraid  I  have  never  thought  of  that. 

10.765.  (Iff.  Yoxdil)  I  understand  that  you  are  opposed  to  any  oom- 

I)ulsory  leaving  examinations,  because  of  the  effect  of  the  compulsory 
eaving  examination  upon  the  curriculum,  cramping  and  affecting  the 
whole  course  of  the  work  of  the  school  P — I  am  anxious  with  regard  to  it. 

10.766.  On  the  whole  you  would  not  recommend  the  Commission  to  set 
up  any  compulsorv  leaving  compulsory  examinations  for  the  use  of 
secondaTy  schools  P  —  I  am  rather  nervous  and  anxious  about  it  than 
actually  opposed  to  it.  I  can  conceive  it  done,  but  I  can  foresee  so 
many  difficulties  that  might  arise  that  I  should  look  upon  it  with  some 
apprehension. 

10.767.  You  would  fear  that  the  whole  course  of  a  scholar*s  life  at 
school,  and  the  whole  teaching  in  the  schools  all  a  scholar's  life,  would  to 
some  extent  be  directed  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  examination  P — ^Tes,  I 
should  fear  so.  Everybody  knows  that  we  are  greatly  influenced  by 
examinations.  I  think  the  general  complaint  is  that  we  are  too  much  in 
fear  of  examinations  now. 

10.768.  (Cliairmaa .)  You  mean  it  often  happens  that  the  master  sees  a 
line  in  which  his  teaching  might  be  developed  properly,  but  is  deterred 
from  following  that  line  by  thinking  that  no  value  would  be  given  t-o  it  in 
the  examination  P — Yes. 

10.769.  (Mr,  YoxaU.)  You  said  you  preferred  the  Civil  Service 
examinations  to  those  of  the  universities,  and  in  answer  to  the  Chairman 
you  then  said  you  would  prefer  an  examination  by  a  Qovemmental 
Department  to  that  of  the  universities  as  being  compulsory  upon  all 
secondary  schools.  How  would  those  remarks  apply  to  inspection,  not 
examination  P — I  am  against  inspection  altogether. 

10.770.  Against  inspection  by  any  body  whatever  P — ^Yes. 

10.771.  But  in  the  schools  that  are  aided  by  public  money  and  local 
taxation  grants,  or  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  you  would  recog- 
nise that  there  must  be  some  form  of  control  by  the  granting  authority, 
or  the  rating  authority,  which  makes  those  grants  P — I  conoeive  that  it  is 
so,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  myself  upon  it. 

« 

10.772.  You  said  that  the  teachers  of  the  public  boarding  schools  were 
chieflv  moral  and  social  forces.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it  is  possible 
that  vie  moral  and  social  force,  even  of  a  most  admirable  i>erson  in  that 
capacity,  may  be  largely  discounted  and  counteracted  in  spools  by  want 
of  ease  and  power  in  the  art  of  teaching  P — ^Yes. 

10.773.  And  I  suppose  it  often  happens  that  a  graduate,  going  from  a 
university  to  a  school  of  the  type  we  are  now  considering  finds  he  is 
inclined  to  be  a  failure  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  has  to  give  up  the  work  f 
— Very  seldom,  if  he  is  such  a  person  as  we  are  thinking  of. 

10.774.  But  there  is  no  ^arantee  that  he  is  likely  to  be  a  suitable 
person  for  the  work  to  wmch  he  goesP-^The  headmaster  would  never 
think  of  taking  him  unless  he  was. 
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10.775.  I  am  thinkiiig  of  iiie  pedagogic  qtialifioalioii.  Neither  the 
aflsistasit  master  nor  the  headmaster  can  kno%  that  this  particular 
graduate  is  likely  to  be  suooeasful  as  a  teacher  ? — ^I  can  hardly  agree  with 
that,  because  when  you  know  a  man  you  can  pretty  well  form  an  estimate 
beforehand  as  to  whether  he  will  ba  likely  to  succeed.  One  can  gauge  t<^ 
a  very  large  extent  his  qualifications ;  for  instance,  good  humour,  good 
health,  the  tone  and  justness  of  his  mind. 

10.776.  Then  you  take  the  view  that  the  art  of  teaching  in  practice,  and 
discipline  in  particular  may  be  considered  as  very  largely  the  reflex  of  a 
man's  character  upon  the  children  ? — ^Yes. 

10.777.  And,  therefore,  nothing  but  inherent  character  can  produce 
effectiye  teaching  ? — ^I  would  go  a  very  long  way  towards  that. 

10.778.  In  the  case  of  the  50,000  secondary  teachers  in  the  county  em- 
. ployed  in  all  kinds  of  secondary  schools,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  idl  the 

50,000  persons  possess  that  inherent  force  of  character  which  makes  for 
snooeisful  discipline  and  teaching? — I  am  afraid  they  do  not  all  possess  it. 

10.779.  Therefore  is  it  not  likely  that  there  must  be  a  great  amount  of 
waste  in  the  teaching  power  of  the  country,  and  is  it  not  therefore  neces- 
sary  that  the  State  should  take  some  guarantee  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  not  continue? — ^WiU  you  forgive  my  saying  that  the  argument 
seems  hardly  cogent,  that  there  will  be  bad  men  in  all  professions  is 
certainly  true. 

10.780.  I  was  not  referring  to  bad  men  so  much  as  weak  men  and  weak 
women— cases  of  weak  character  rather  than  of  bad  character.  Weak 
character  will  produce  bad  teaching  upon  your  theory  quite  as  much  as 
bad  character  ? — I  hardly  see  myself  how  the  State  can  ensure  it. 

10.781.  You  referred  to  a  case  in  which  the  experiment  had  failed.  That 
was  a  training  college  which  was  set  up.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that 
that  college  failed  largely  because  its  funds  were  not  saflElcient  to  maintain 
it  upon  a  non  •paying  basis  for  a  sufftoient  number  of  years  to  enable  it  to 
get  over  the  difficiSties  that  always  accompany  youth ;  and  that  to  that 
extent  it  was  not  a  full  and  fair  experiment  as  to  whether  a  secondary 
training  college  is  wanted  in  England  or  not  ? — ^I  do  not  know  much  of  the 
circumstances. 

10.782.  {Dr.  WormelL)  You  did  not  know  that  training  college,  did 
you  ?— I  knew  the  headmaster  of  it,  but  I  did  not  know  much  of  the  college 
itself. 

10.783.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  the  students?— No. 

10.784.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  process  of  training  failed 
to  increase  the  teaching  power  of  the  students  ? — No,  I  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge  to  speak. 

10.785.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  On  this  vexed  question  of  training  you  would 
not  say  that  training  spoilt  a  man*s  moral  and  social  gifts  ? — No. 

10,7b6.  And,  therefore,  granting  that  it  might  adi  a  little  to  what  he 
originally  possessed,  it  really  becomes  a  question  of  whether  it  is  worth 
whSe,  in  view  of  the  difficulties,  to  establish  the  system? — Yes,  and 
there  is  also  the  cost  of  the  time  and  money. 

-  10,787.  As  to  the  question  of  the  age  for  leaving  school,  I  think  you  said 
that  the  monitorial  reasons  tended  towards  keeping  the  boys  late? — ^Not 
solely  monitorial  reasons. 

10.788.  But  those  amongst  others?— I  should  rather  put  it,  perhaps, 
that  the  masters  are  glad  to  have  them  for  the  sake  of  their  example  and 
either  direct  or  indirect  authority. 

10.789.  Would  there  be  any  counterbalancing  gain  to  the  school  for  the 
loss  of  its  best  monitors?— In  the  first  place,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  is  too 
much  to  assume  that  the  boys  of  whom  we  are  speaking  are  the  best 
monitors ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  think  that  the  getting  rid  of  the 
bigger  boys  is  clearly  a  gain  to  the  schooL 
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10.790.  Then  you  would  have  it  exiended  beyond  the  boys  who  are 
trymg  for  scholarships  for  the  univondty  ? — I  should  say  that  boys  should 
leave  school,  generally  speaking,  by  the  time  they  are  18. 

10.791.  There  is  no  way  of  limiting  the  age,  is  there? — No,  I  fear 
•    not. 

10.792.  With  regard  to  the  beginning  work  late  in  life,  supposing  it 
were  necessary  for  a  boy  to  begin  work  at  20  or  21,  do  you  feel  quite  sure 
that  parents  are  likely  to  keep  him  from  the  university  simply  for  the 
reason  which  you  give  P — I  think  that  it  operates  sometimes  in  that  direction. 

10.793.  But  if  the  age  is  to  be  lowered,  even  in  the  case  of  the  scholar- 
ship boys,  the  pressure  must  come  from  the  universities  ? — Universitiee 
can  do  much,  but  the  schools  by  learning  wisdom  can  also  do  something,  if 
I  could  successfully  preach  to  them. 

10.794.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  more  qaestion  with  regard  to  a  public 
department  taking  cognisance  of  educational  fuiids.  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  possibility  of  any  department  taking  cognisance  of  funds  and 
not  endowments  H — I  meant  endowments.  It  has  all  along  appeared  to  me 
that  all  these  endosnnents  of  schools  are  such  as  ought  to  be  known  to  the 
public. 

10.795.  But  in  the  case  of  the  entrance  scholarship  system  in  the  schools 
you  are  speaking  of,  the  mass  of  the  funds  employed  for  that  purpose  are 
not  endowments  ? — I  should  not  have  thought  it  was  a  very  large  jMtrt. 

10.796.  Therefore  the  department  would  be  obliged  to  take  notice  only 
of  the  endowments,  and  they  would  begin  with  them  if  they  wished  to 
make  any  reforms  ? — I  quite  agree.     I  simply  meant  endowments. 

10.797.  (Mr.  Hohhoiise.)  Is  not  the  age  at  which  boys  who  are  likely  to 
get  scholarships  go  to  the  universities  a  good  deal  influenced  in  some  cases 
by  the  great  competition  that  exists  between  the  different  colleges  at  the 
universities  to  get  the  best  boys  ?— Tes. 

10.798.  I  mean  by  the  dates  at  which  they  arrange  to  hold  their 
scholarship  examinations  p — It  is  very  important. 

10.799.  I  suppose  you  would  think  it  very  desirable  that  as  soon  as  a 
boy  has  got  his  scholarship  at  a  university  or  definitely  failed  to  get  it, 
he  should  at  once  leave  school  and  go  to  the  university  or  elsewhere  P — I  do 
not  so  much  care  for  that  in  itself  as  for  the  indirect  result  which  the  abuse 
you  describe  creates,  of  keeping  the  boys  at  school  necessarily  longer. 

10.800.  But  is  not  the  effect  on  the  boy  who  has  got  his  scholarship  and 
is  only  waiting  a  few  months  to  go  to  the  university  bad  as  regards  liis 
studies  P — ^I  can  hardly  agree  with  that. 

10.801.  Are  any  steps  being  taken  to  y^ur  knowledge  to  remedy  the 
evil  of  the  different  colleges  competing  for  good  boys  ? — Something  is 
being  talked  of  and  something  has  I  believe  even  been  done  at  Cambridge 
now,  but  there  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  universities  working 
together. 

10.802.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  if  there  was  the  will 
in  the  govemiug  bodies  of  these  large  public  schools  insisting  upon  a 
certain  age  of  superannuation  P — That  is  more  or  less  done. 

10.803.  But  rather  less  than  more  I  think  p — It  depends  on  the  school. 

10.804.  There  are,  I  understand  from  your  evidence,  a  large  numb  or  of 
boys  in  whose  case  the  ordinary  rules  of  superannuation  are  relaxed 
without  any  special  reason  P — ^In  some  schools* 

10.805.  In  most  large  boarding  schools  ?— In  some  schools,  at  any  rate. 
I  cannot  say  more. 

10.806.  (Mr,  Jebh.)  In  what  respects  do  you  think  that  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  are  better  than  the  exami- 
nations conducted  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  p— These  I 
simply  speak  as  a  professional  examiner  and  schoolmaster.  Beading  over 
their  papers  and  seeing  the  questions  that  are  set,  and  the  carefulneBi  of 
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the  anangement  of  the  standard,  I  shotild  say  that  the  former  fleem  to  be 
on  the  ayerage  better  than  the  latter. 

10.807.  Apart  from  the  question  of  scholarships,  do  yon  think  anything 
else  oould  be  done  either  by  the  nniversities  or  by  the  schools  to  make 
the  age  of  entrance  at  the  nniyersities  lower  P — ^I  fear  not.  I  cannot  think 
myself  of  any  method  of  external  control  possible  ;  I  wish  I  oonld. 

18.808.  (Chairman.)  We  are  extremely  indebted  to  you  for  yonr  evidence 
and  perhaps  I  may  say  none  the  less  so  for  the  way  in  which  yon  have  so 
^efficiently  sustained  the  jwrt  of  Advoeatus  Diaboli. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  July  Slst,  1894. 


PBISEKT  : 

The  Bight  Hon.  JAMES  BEYCE,  M.P.,  in  ihi:  Craik. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Eowakd  Ltttslton,  M.A. 

Sir  Henby  E.  Boscoe,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Eov.  A.  M.  Paibbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  BiGHASD  0.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  BlCHABD  WoiutBLL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Hbnbt  Hobhousb,  MA.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr,  GeORGB   J .  COCKBURX. 

Mr.  Charles  Fbnwick,  M.P. 
The  Lady  Frederick  Cavekdish. 

The  Hon.  Willlim  N.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

D.  R.  Fearon,  Esq.,  C.B.,  called  in  and  examined. 

10.809.  {Chairman.)  You  were  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  in  the  years  1865,  1866,  and  1867  ?— I  was. 

10.810.  Before  that  you  were  an  inspector  of  schools  ? — I  was. 

10.811.  And  afterwards  yon  were  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the 
Endowed  Schools  CommisaioD,  and  you  have  been  since  then  in  the  Charity 
Commission  P — ^Yes. 

10.812.  And  for  the  last  how  many  years  as  secretary  ?— Since  June  1886 
I  have  been  secretary  to  the  whole  Department. 

10.813.  The  evidence  which  you  are  good  enough  to  give  to  us  will  be 
given  as  by  yourself  personally — you  express  your  own  personal  opini(^  ? 
— Yes,  if  you  please.  I  am  not  instructed  by  the  boai'd  to  represent  tFem 
in  any  way,  though  they  have  sanctioned  my  attendance  before  you  as 
secretary,  and  have  given  me  a  free  hand  in  what  I  may  say.  They  have 
not  instructed  me  to  represent  them.  I  appear  in  a  personal  capacity. 
What  I  have  to  say  is  based  on  my  official  experience,  but  I  do  not  speak 
it  as  secr^Kiry  of  the  Charity  Commisoion.  It  is  known  to  you  and 
perhaps  to  your  coUeaguee,  but  it  might  be  well  that  I  should  just  meAtion 
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that  I  have  no  vote  at  the  board,  that  I  have  no  responsibility  for  the  policy 
or  actions  of  the  board,  attending  the  board  only  as  secretary. 

10.814.  The  chief  point  upon  which  yon  are  going  to  speak  is  the  proper 
method  of  organising  Secondary  Education,  with  special  regard  to  endow- 
ments which  already  exist  for  its  promotion  P — Yes,  that  is  the  question  to 
which  I  was  desired  by  the  letter  of  your  secretary  to  address  myself,  and 
I  have  done  so. 

10.815.  What  do  you  take  the  meaning  of  the  term  Secondary  Education 
to  cover  P — As  you  are  aware  it  is  a  term  which  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 

10.816.  And  borrowed  I  think  from  France  P— Quite  so.  I  understand 
by  the  term  all  that  education  which  lies  between  the  primary  and  the 
superior,  and  by  ''primary"  education  I  understand  that  minimum  of 
education  which  the  State  requires  that  every  citizen,  male  or  female,  should 
receive ;  and  that  I  consider  to  be,  as  it  was  once  expressed  by  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  ver^  good  reading,  very  good  writing,  and  very  good 
arithmetic,  covering  within  those  terms  all  tliat  comes  within  the  obligatory 
standards  of  the  Education  Department. 

10.817.  Then  would  you  consider  that  evervthing  above  those  three 
which  you  have  descrioefl  might  be  taken  to  belong  to  the  province  of 
Secondary  Education  P — ^Yes,  in  my  view  it  must. 

10.818.  And  therefore  the  terms  primary  education  and  Secondary 
Education  would  to-day  be  by  no  means  correlative  to  the  terms  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  p — No. 

10.819.  Because  a  great  deal  of  that  which  would  fall  under  your  defini- 
tion of  Secondary  Education  is  now  given  in  elementary  schools  aided  by 
the  Education  Department  P— Certainly,  and  I  think  must  be  so. 

10.820.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  the  point  to  which  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commissioners  chiefly  addressed  themselves  was  the  reform  of 
the  endowed  schools  P — Yes,  that  was  so. 

10.821.  And  it  was  chiefly  towards  the  reform  of  the  endowed  school 
that  their  recommendations  were  directed  P — That  was  the  main  part  of 
their  recommendations,  because  they  considered  that  the  endowed  schools 
formed  aud  must  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  material  for 
Secondary  Education. 

10.822.  And  they  also  considered  I  suppose  that  tLo  State  might  be  held 
to  have  a  jurisdictiois  over,  and  a  right  of  interference  with,  endowed 
schools,  which  it  woald  not  necessarily  possess  over  and  with  other  classes 
of  schoolf  ? — Quite  so 

10.823.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  suggested  machinery  for 
eff'eoting  the  improvements  they  desired  P — They  did. 

30.824.  And  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  established  by  the  Act 
of  1869,  and  subsequently  the  Charify  Commission,  have  gone  on  endea- 
vouring to  efi'ect  the  reforms  contemplated  by  means  ^f  that  machinery  P 
— Those  Commissions  and  their  powers  were  wholly  inadequate,  and  I  tLink 
have  never  been  conceived  to  be  adequate,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
whole  of  the  improvements  desired. 

10.825.  We  may  put  it  in  this  way  :  so  far  as  the  statutory  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1869  and  amending  Acts  enable  them  to  do 
so  P — Yes.  Perhaps  it  might  be  of  use  if  in  a  few  words  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  describe  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  improvements 
Bujggested  b^  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission.  I  think  I  might  sum- 
i^ise  in  this  way  the  improvements  which  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion considered  chiefly  necessary  in  Secondary  Education  in  England  and 
Wales :  First,  the  widening  of  the  curriculum  and  popularisation  of  the 
studies,  and  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  good  Secondary  Education  to 
girls ;  and  they  instanced  America  as  the  coimtry,  outside  of  this  country, 
into  which  their  researches  had  gone  as  being  a  type  of  what  was  desirable. 
Secondly,  freedom  for  conscience,  which  they  found  to  be  fully  secured  in 
France.    Thirdly,  increase  of  parental  interest  and  of  popular  sympathy, 
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wluch  they  considered  to  be  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Secondary 
Education  in  Scobland.    Fourthly,  organisation  ;  of  which  they  thought 
certain  jM^rta  of  Switzerland,  and  particularly  Prusoia,  were  the  typical 
instances.    And  they  gave  us  as  their  principal  reasons  for  need  of  im 
proved  organisation  the  following :    First,  to  economise  rtjsouroes  anc 
prevent  waste  of  power.     Secondly,  to  supply  deficiencies  of  educations, 
means,  schools,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  so  fortii.    Thirdly,  to  give  a 
definite  aim  to  governing  bodies,  teachers,  parents,  and  scholars.    Fourthly, 
as  a  consequence,  to  improve  the  methods   of   teaching  and  raise  the 
standard  of  learning.    Fifthly,  to  ascertain    results.     A^d,   Sixthly,  to 
diffuse  information  and  publish  statistics.    I  have  collected  that  from  the 
whole  report  as  what  strikes  me  as  the  general  scope  of  the  improvements 
they  desired.    And  they  recognised,  as  the  Chairman  has  remarked,  then, 
as  I  think  is  now  recognised,  that  the  reform  ol  the  endowed  schools'  of 
England  and  Wales  was  the  first  great  factor  in  the  problem. 

10.826.  ( Sir  Henry  B  >8Coe  )  Was  that  up  to  the  year  1889  ?—  That  report 
was  made  in  the  year  1867-8.  Then  they  recommended,  as  the  Chairman 
has  remarked,  for  effecting  those  iniprovements,  the  establishment  of  a 
special  machinery,  which  you  will  find  described  in  the  first  volume, 
pages  631  and  651,  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Beport,  but  of  which  part  only, 
namely,  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874,  and  the  authority  to 
work  those  Acts  (namely,  the  late  Endowed  Schools  Commission  and  the 
Endowed  Schools  Department  ol  the  Charity  Commission)  have  been  esta- 
blished foj^  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole.  The  establishment  of  those 
Acts  and  the  machinery  for  working  those  Acts  form  a  part  > -an  important 

Srt— but  only  a  part,  of  the  machinery  contemplated  by  the  Schools 
quiry  Commission  for  carrying  out  those  improvements. 

10.827.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  other  part  which  has 
not  been  carried  out  ? — There  have  been,  of  course,  several  changes  since 
that  time,  which,  though  they  have  not  secured  the  establishment  of  that 
machinery,  have  aiSectei  the  operationn  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
and  have  stiU  further  prepared  the  way. 

10.828.  WHl  you  kindly  state  what  those  have  been  ? — ^First,  as  regards 
Wales,  a  much  more  complete  system  has  been  introduced  by  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  for  the  Principality  of  Wales  and  the  county 
of  Monmouth.  That  Act  and  the  machinery  produced  by  that  Act  have 
so  altered  the  whole  position  of  Secondary  Education  in  Wales  that  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  look  at  it  separately  now  from  the  rest  of  England. 
A  great  deal  of  what  I  propose  to  bring  before  you  to-day  has  been  to  a 
certain  extent  either  actually  accomplished  or  is  on  the  verge  of  accom- 
plishment with  regard  to  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  That  is  one  Act 
which  has  made  a  great  deal  of  difference.  Next,  an  Act  which  has  made 
a  great  deal  of  difference  is  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  and 
amending  Acts.  That  has  made  an  almost  incalculable  difference. 
Thirdly,  the  Local  Taxation  ^Customs  and  Excise)  Act  has  ma#1e  a  very 
great  difference,  and  with  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  has  tended  to 
produce  an  experience  and  a  certain  amount  of  result  which,  to  my  mind, 
18  a  very  great  ^ide  and  help  to  anyone  endeavouring  to  organise 
Secondary  Education  now.  I  ought  to  add  the  Elementi^  Education 
Act,  1{$70,  and  Amending  Acts,  which  have  made  a  most  important  change. 

10.829.  Have  you  any  views  to  lay  before  the  Commission  on  those 
subjects  P — ^I  think  it  would  make  dear  what  I  have  to  say  if  the  Commis- 
sion  would  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  how  much  of  the  improvements 
desired  by  tne  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  it  has  been  possible  to  accom- 
plish under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  as  they  stand,  because,  I  think 
that  will  help  to  show  what  is  further  required.  ^ 

10.830.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  upon  that  ?~I  Limited  Scopb 
speak  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874,  not  including  the  Welsh   g^cno^LsTc^ 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  which  is  one  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 

but  which  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  apart.  These  Acts,  1869  to  1874,  are 
three  in  number— the  Act  of  1869,  that  of  1873,  and  that  of  1874.  They 
have  now  been  worked  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.     It  is  just  about  25 
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years.  The  -00111101881011  understands  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  touch 
proprietary  or  private  schools,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  educational 
endowments.  The  Commission  has  before  it  a  paper  known  as  Paper  A., 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Joint  Departmental  Committee  (of  which  I  am 
a  member),  established  by  Mr.  Acland  for  considering  tliis  question,  and, 
therefore,  with  your  permission,  I  will  presume  a  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  it. 

10.831.  We  have  that  paper  before  us  ? — Any  one  who  reads  that  paper 
will  see  ttiat  the  operation  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874,is  not 
only  limited  to  endowments,  but  is  limited  to  part  only  of  the  endowments 
for  Secondary  Education  in  England.  Those  Acts,  therefore,  were  not 
capable  of  effecting  all  the  improvements  required  in  regard  even  to 
endowed  schools,  that  is,  the  mere  organisation  of  individual  endowed 
schools. 

10.832.  Much  less  did  it  touch  the  large  field  which  lies  outside  them  P 
— Precisely  so.  Nevertheless,  the  endowments  lying  within  those  Acts, 
are  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  material  for  Secondary  Education 
in  this  country,  not  only  because  of  the  traditional  importance  attached 
by  cur  country  to  the  ancient  schools,  but  also  because  of  their  actual 
money  value.  The  total  estimated  gross  income  from  endowments  in 
Englfmd,  exclusive  of  Monmouthshire,  known  at  the  present  time  to  be 
subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  1869  to  1874,  is  about  722,000L  a 
year. 

10.833.  Almost  as  large  an  amount  as  the  total  sum  given  under  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Act  P — ^Tes ;  it  is  very  nearly,  as  far  as  my  kaowledge 
goes,  the  same  sum. 

10.884.  And  what  amount  from  endowed  schools  beyond  those  at  present 
under  the  Charity  Commission? — All  endowed  schools  are  under  the 
Charltv  Commission,  except  Eton  and  Winchester.  With  those  exceptions, 
all  endowed  schools  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts. 

10.885.  May  I  ask  whether  the  sum  you  have  mentioned  includes  the 
whole  of  the  endowed  schools  in  England,  or  only  those  of  which  tLe 
Charity  Commission  has  at  present  had  cognisance  ? — Seven  great  schools 
in  England  are  excluded  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  altogether. 
You  may  take  it  in  this  way ;  that  two  endowed  schools  in  England  are 
entirely  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission,  both 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  that  is 
to  say,  Eton  and  Winchester,  by  special  statutory  provision,  and  all  other 
endowed  schools  so  far  as  supported  by  endowments,  including  Harrow, 
Bugby,  Shrewsbury,  Charterhouse,  and  Westminster,  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Chaiity  Commission  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts.  The 
seven  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  ;  and  besides  those  seven  at  the  top,  there  is  a 
large  number  at  the  bottom,  namely,  all  endowed  schools  not  being 
grammar  schools,  but  being  schools  for  elementaiy  education,  the  endow- 
ment of  wliich  does  not  exceed  100/.  a  year.  Those  are  all  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874.  So  that, 
speakuig  roughly,  between  the  seven  great  public  schools  and  the 
elementary  schools,  the  endowed  schools  and  the  endowmenis  for 
Secondary  Education  are  within  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874. 

10.836.  That  middle  portion,  as  you  may  call  it,  is  represented  by  the 
sum  you  named  p — Yes. 

10.837.  {Mr.  Coclchurn.)  Are  Eton  and  Winchester  included  in  the^ 
seven  P — Yes  ;  they  are  equally  excluded  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
and  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts.  I  speak  roughly  a8  to  what  comes 
within  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874.  There  are  particular 
exceptions  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you  ;  but  speaking  roughly,  and 
looked  at  broadly,  that  is  the  fact. 

10,888.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  You  have  given  us  an  account  of  the  limited 
scope  of  these  Acts.    What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  capability 
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ol  tib«Be  Acta  to  effect  the  iiBpK>(yvement6  required  ? — ^I  mentioned  jxuat 
now  that  the  total  amount  of  these  endowmento,  subject  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  Actr,  1869  to  1874,  is  about  722,000/.  a  year.  Schemee  have  been 
made  under  those  Acts,  and  are  in  operation,  for  about  536,000/.  a  year ; 
leaving  about  187,0001.  a  year,  for  which  no  schemes  have  been  yet  esta- 
blished. But,  besides  that,  tiiere  is  a  large  and  hitherto  uncalculated 
amount  d  capital  endowment  consisting  of  sites,  and  buildings,  which  is  not 
reckoned  in  that  amount.    That  is  gross  income. 

10.839.  Bo  I  understand  that  this  amount  of  endowment  represented  by 
187,000/.  has  hitherto  not  come  under  the  actual  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion because  of  want  of  time,  or  because  the  endowments  stand  outside 
the  Act  in  some  way  p — I  am  speaking  only  of  that  endowment  which  is 
known  to  be  subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1860  to  1874.  The 
reason,  roughly,  why  that  187,0002.  a  year  has  not  been  dealt  with,  is  partly 
time ;  partly  Tested  interests  which  in  some  cases  stood  in  the  way,  and 
made  it  desirable  to  leave  those  cas^  for  a  time  and  deal  with  others  as 
to  which  there  was  no  obstacle,  and  partly  other  reasons  of  difficulty.  The 
difficult  cases  have  generally  been  left  to  the  end.  But  I  ought  to  warn 
the  Commission  of  this,  that  I  speak  only  of  that  endowment  which  is 
known  to  be  subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874.  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  as  stated  in  my  evidence  in  1886-7,  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  those  Acts  (No.  5,811),  that  there  is  a  very  laige  amount  of 
endowment  besides  that  which  is  subject  to  the  Acts,  not  yet  known  or 
recorded  as  so  subject ;  and  it  is  important  to  bear  that  in  mind  if  yon 
desire  to  estimate  the  length  of  time  that  would  still  be  required  in 
finishing  the  work  under  the.  Acts,  and  preparing  schools  for  further 
organisation. 

10.840.  Do  I  understand  that  the  poww  of  the  Commissioners  is 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  hold  over  the  amount  to  which  you 
have  just  referred,  and  that  further  powers  are  required  in  order  to  enable 
those  sums  to  be  utilised  or  brought  into  action  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion P — ^I  could  explain  my  view  on  that  subject  in  a  few  words  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  mention  how  long  I  think  it  would  take  to  finish  the 
work  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874.  If  you  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  unascertained  amount  which  is  probaby  subject  to  those 
Act«,  and  take  only  that  which  is  recorded  in  Mr.  Roby's  return,  it  would 
require,  at  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  last  25  years,  about  nine  more 
years  to  make  schemes  for  the  rest  of  the  endowments  ;  but  that  rate  of 
progress  cannot  be  expected  to  be  maintained,  for  the  following  principal 
reasons :  First,  the  time  and  staff  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Endowed 
Schools  Department  are  largely  and  increasingly  occupied  in  making 
amending  schemes. 

10.841.  Amending  schemes  for  the  schemes  already  under  their  super- 
vision p — Schemes  amending  schemes  which  they  have  previously  made. 
Some  of  these  schemes  were  made  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
owing  to  changes  of  time  and  circumstances  they  require  amendment ;  and 
that  has  become  so  large  and  increasing  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Department  of  the  Charity  Commission  that  it  would  seriously 
afTect  the  period  of  nine  years  which  otherwise  might  be  contemplated  as 
the  time  required. 

10.842.  Are  these  smending  schemes  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
parties  concerned,  or  by  the  interference  as  it  were  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission P — Sometimes  it  is  at  the  suggestion  of  those  interested  and  ccn- 
cemed,  and  sometimes  on  the  bare  initiative  of  the  Commissioners.  Some 
amending  sohemee  are  made  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  because 
tliere  is  power  taken  in  every  original  scheme  to  do  so.  I  may  explain 
that  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  it  is  a  general  rule  and  doctrine  that 
the  CommiEsioners  cannot  make  a  scheme  dealing  with  a  foundation  regu- 
lated by  Act  of  Parliament.  Now,  inasmuch  as  every  scheme  made  under 
the  Endow^  Schools  Acts  has  the  force  and  operation  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  they  could  not  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  amend  that 
scheme  except  from  this  fact,  that  in  every  one  of  the  original  schemes 
they  haye  taken  express  power  to  amend  it  unddt  the  Charitable  Trusts 
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Acts  ;  so  that  they  oan  in  point  of  fact  and  practice  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts  amend  every  scheme  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  But 
there  is  this  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  that  it  must  be  done  by  means 
of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts ;  and  that 
ordinary  jurisdiction  gives  them  no  initiative  in  case  of  any  endowment 
over  50/.  a  year.  They  must  have  an  application  from  the  governing 
body  or  trustees.  Consequently,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  others,  it 
increasingly  comes  to  be  the  practice  to  make  these  amending  schemes 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874,  where  there  is  an  initiative. 
That  is  my  first  reason  why  the  work  will  not  be  finished  in  nine  years. 
The  second  reason  whv  the  nine  years  will  not  suffice  is  that  the  cases 
which  remain  to  be  dealt  with  are  in  some  respects  and  some  degree  more 
difficult  than  those  which  have  been  dealt  with  before,  and  will  therefore 
take  more  time. 

10,848.  The  most  difficult  being  left  to  the  end  ?— Certainly.  The  Com- 
missioners have  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance.  No  other  procedure 
would  have  been  proper  for  sensible  practical  men ;  and  therefore  the 
difficult  cases  are  left  to  the  end.  Sometimes  time  removes  a  difficulty ;  a 
vested  interest  passes  away  or  a  particular  set  of  people  who  oppose  reform 
pass  away,  and  then  a  difficulty  is  removed ;  out  there  are  very  many 
cases  in  which  the  difficulty  remains,  and  the  most  prominent  of  those 
oases  are  cases  where  the  endowment  is  altogether  uisufficient.  If  an 
endowment  of  an  ancient  school  has  been  converted  by  mistaken  policy, 
hundreds  of  years  ago  perhaps,  into  a  rentcharge  of  402.  or  50/.  a  year,  so 
that  the  foundation  has  received  no  benefit  from  the  increased  value  of 
property,  the  re-organisation  of  that  foundation  is  a  matter  of  most  serious 
difficulty ;  a  difficulty  which  cannof  be  removed  except  with  fresh 
organisation,  means,  and  machinery. 

10.844.  It  requires  greater  powers  than  you  possf  ss  P^Tes.  The  third 
reason  is  that  the  sustaining  and  propelling  force  which  existed  in  1870, 
inmiediately  after  the  passing  of  the  principal  Endowed  Schools  Act,  and 
was  to  some  extent  revived  in  1 875,  immediately  after  the  transfer  of  the 
working  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  to  the  dharity  Commission,  has  in 
my  opinion  died  out  again  in  a  great  degree. 

10.845.  Do  you  mean  there  is  not  so  much  interest  felt  now  as  there  was 
then  p — Well,  there  is  more  opposition.  I  would  not  put  it  that  there  is 
not  so  much  Interest  felt,  but  there  is  more  opposition. 

10.846.  Have  you  any  other  reasons  to  bring  forward  ? — No.  I  think 
those  are  three  quite  sufficient  reasons  to  make  it  clear  that  the  work  of 
making  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  will  not  in  point  of  fact 
be  accomplished  in  the  nine  years  which  comes  out  as  the  proportion  upon 
previous  work. 

10.847.  (Mr.  CocJchurn.)  Does  the  187,000/.  undealt  with  include 
schemes  where  the  Charity  Commission  has  proposed  a  re- organisation, 
and  it  has  been  rejected  p — It  includes  all  endowments  in  the  Boby  returns 
for  which  schemes  have  not  been  established. 

10.848.  Whether  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  attempted  to  propope 
schemes  and  they  have  been  rejected,  or  not  P — Quite  so. 

10.849.  (Sir  Henry  Boecoe,)  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  that  the 
work  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  shoidd  continue  with  such  a  modifica- 
tion P — Tes.     I  think  it  is  to  a  large  extent  a  perpetual  work 

10.850.  You  think  we  shaU  not  come  to  the  end  of  it  in  our  time  p — No. 
I  think  there  is  a  certain  part  of  the  work  which  must  and  ought  always 
to  go  on. 

\voBE  iccnM-  10,851.  And  what  modifications  would  you  propose  p — Well.  I  should 
1  L'.jjnsD  vsDER  suggest  the  modifications  comprised  in    the  plan  for  improvement  of 

SLsi'joLs'^fcis.    Secondary  Education  which  I  propose  to  lay  before  you.    Perhaps   it 

might  complete  the  view  of  the  existing  position  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
say  in  which  branches  of  those  main  improvement?  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  have  done  something.    I  enumerated  four  principal  improvements 
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— (1.)  Widening  of  cturrionlmn  and  popularisation  of  the  Btudiea;  and 
exienaion  of  the  benefits  of  good  Seoondarj  Sdocation  to  girls.  (2. )  Free- 
dom for  oonsdenoe.  (3.)  Increase  of  parental  interest  and  popular 
i^rmpathy.  (4.)  Organisation  ;  for  which  organisation  I  made  six  divisions 
(see  10,825).  I  think  it  is  most  important  to  look  at  this  in  order  to  see 
how  mnch  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874,  cau  do  and  what  more 
therefore  is  required.  I  take  it  that  the  desire  of  the  Commission  is  to 
inform  the  Government  as  to  what  more  is  required  than  now  exists,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  therefore  to  eee  what  has  been  done  and  what  can  be 
done  tmder  those  Acts.  As  to  the  first  point,  widening  the  curriculum 
and  extending  the  benefit  of  good  Secondary^  Education  to  girls,  I  think  the 
Acts  have  done  much.  They  have  considerably  increased  these  resources 
of  Secondary  Education,  and  they  have  extended  the  benefits  of  endowments 
with  which  they  have  dealt  largely  to  girls,  and  by  so  doing  greatly  raised 
and  increased  the  interest  in  and  standard  of  girls'  education :  and  alto- 
gether they  have  done  a  very  great  deal,  always  looked  at  within  the 
limited  sphere  of  dealing  with  enaowments. 

10.852.  (Dr.  Fairhnim.)  May  I  ask  the  number  of  schemes  where  girls 
have  benefited  as  well  as  boys  9 — It  is  an  elaborate  matter.'  We  are  pre- 
paring a  ^return  for  the  Commission,  and  it  will  be  laid  before  you. 

10.853.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  Are  you  personally  satisfied  with  the  altera- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  curricula  of  thes^  schools  p  Have  they 
been  sufficiently  modernised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  day,  in  your 
opinion  ?— Perhaps  hardly  enough ;  but  I  think  sufficiently  having  regard 
to  the  existing  customs,  habits,  and  prejudices.  I  think  the  schemes  have 
laid  the  ground  for  further  improvements  in  that  respect. 

10.854.  You  do  not  think  that  the  improvement  has  been  altogether  up 
to  what  the  present  day  requires  P— No,  but  I  say  they  have  done  much  in 
that  way.  As  to  the  second  division — ^freedom  for  conscience— I  think  in 
regard  to  the  schools  which  they  have  dealt  with  they  have  done  what  is 
required ;  and  when  you  add  to  that  which  they  have  done  that  which 
must  come  in  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion Act,  namely,  the  stricter  conscience  clause  for  day  scholars,  which  is 
an  enormously  important  factor  in  the  future  problem,  I  think  that  aU 
that  is  required  will  have  been  done  in  this  country. 

10.855.  Do  you  think  the  stricter  definition  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
adopted  P — I  should  like  to  limit  that  to  the  provisions  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  and  the  Local  Taxation  Act. 

10.856.  You  do  not  think  it  ought  to  go  much  further  P— I  do  not  think 
it  can  go  mach  further.  But  it  goes  very  far  when  you  speak  of  those 
Acts,  because  I  contemplate  that  we  are  gradually  and  much  more  quickly 
than  people  thought  coming  to  this  ;  that  the  greater  pai-t  of  these  schools 
must  depend  largely  upon  the  grant  of  money  under  those  Acts  for  their 
very  existence ;  and  wherever  those  Acts  are  applied  the  stricter  conscience 
clause  comes  in. 

10.857.  As  a  rule  then  the  endowments  over  which  your  Commission 
hare  power  are  insufficient  to  carry  on  what  may  be  called  the  modem 
necessities  of  Secondary  Education  P — I  think  so. 

10.858.  Becourse  will  have  to  be  had  for  that  purpose  to  some  other 
fund? — ^Certainly.  Then  as  to  the  third  division — increase  of  parental 
interest  and  popular  sympathy — the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  have  done 
something.  Thev  have  efifected  a  little,  but  not  nearly  all  that  is  desired, 
and  not  nearly  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  if  you  are  to  have  a  lifelike 
system  of  Secondary  Education.  As  to  the  fourth  division,  namely 
organization,  they  were  not  constructed  to  accomplish  much,  and  they 
have  necessarily  accomplished  very  little.  I  gave  six  principal  points 
of  organization.  With  regard  to  the  first,  namely,  *'  to  economise  resources 
•*  and  prevent  waste  of  power,"  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874, 
have  effected  almost  nothing.  Of  the  second,  that  is  to  supply  deficiencies 
of  educational  means,  schools,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  &c.,  they  have 
effected  something.     Of  the  third,  "  to  giro  a  definite  aim  to  governing 
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' '  bodiesy  teachers,  parezii9,.and  scholaie/'  I  Bay  tbey  have  effeoted  Bomethmff* 
Of  the  f  ouHh,  ^*  as  a  consequence,  to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
"  raise  the  standard  of  learning/'  they  have  effected  something.  Of  the 
fifth,  "to  ascertain  results,"  they  have  effected  almost  nothing. 

10.859.  By  examination,  do  you  mean,  or  inspection  ? — I  put  it  quite 
generally.  Of  the  sixth,  ' '  to  difFuse  information  and  publish  statistics, " 
they  have  effected  almost  nothing. 

10.860.  (Mr.  Jelib,)  So  that  the  weakest  points  are  numbers  1,  5,  and  6? 
— Yes.  But  please  understand  me  that  in  thia  I  not  only  am  not  reflecting 
upon  the  working  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  but  wish  emphatically  to 
say  that  in  what  they  have  done,  and  in  what  they  were  contemplated  to 
do,  they  have  worked  admirably.  But  they  were  not  the  machinery 
constructed  or  expected  to  do  all  that  the  Schools  Inquiiy  Commission 
thought  was  necessary  to  be  done. 

10.861.  Therefore  it  is  all  the  more  neceBsary  that  something  should  be 
done  at  present  P — Quite  so.  This  work  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  was 
pioneer  work.  It  was  admirable  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  must  now  be 
supplemented,  in  respect  of  the  treatment  of  endowments,  by  fresh 
legislation. 

10.862.  (Chair mm.)  You  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  1869  could  not  be  carried  in  so  strong  a  form  as  the  Com- 
missioners would  have  desired ;  and  to  the  further  fact  that  the  second 
measure  or  what  was  originally  the  second  part  of  that  Act,  was  dropped 
out  P — Quite  so.  Subject  to  the  changes  that  have  happened  since  that 
time,  I  think  that  precisely  describes  what  I  mean. 

10.863.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  new  machinery 
which  ought  to  be  created  P — I  think  that  three  authorities  are  necessary : 
a  central  authonty,  to  have  oversight  over  the  whole  sphere  of  Secondary 
Education  iu  Engl  find  and  Wales,  and  to  do  certain  things  which  can  be 
better  done  by  those  who  have  such  wide  range  of  vision  ;  a  county  autho* 
rity,  to  supply  local  knowledge  and  the  stimulus  of  local  interest ;  and 
a  provincial  anthority,  to  mi^e  the  vision  and  sphere  of  the  county 
authority  sufficiently  wide  and  broad. 

10.864.  (Chd.irmtni.)  How,  in  your  view,  ought  the  central  authority  to 
be  composed  and  what  existing  departments  ought  it  to  unite  P — I  think 
that  there  must  be  a  Minister  oif  Education,  who  riiould  be  the  head  of  the 
Education  Department,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  what 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  deacribe  as  an  enlarged  and  strengthened 
Charity  Commission. 

10^865.  When  you  speak  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  do  you 
contemplate  the  continued  existence  of  a  distinct  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  all  imder  these  changed  conditions  ? — I  have  not  myself 
desired  to  suggest  any  change  in  that  Department. 

10.866.  But  still  you  do  not  mean  any  more  than  this :  that  bhe  new 
department  should  do  the  work  which  is  now  done  by  these  three 
Departments  ? — Yes. 

10.867.  You  do  not  suggest  that  anything  like  the  present  divisions  of 
Departments  represented  by  these  three  names  should  comtinue  P— I  neither 
desire  to  afiSrm  nor  to  deny.  I  should  prefer  to  leave  to  persons  knowings 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  well,  or  the  Education  Department  better 
than  I  do,  to  lay  before  you  any  suggestion  on  that  subject.  I  go  no 
further  than  this :  I  look  upon  those  three  Departments  as  the  Depart- 
ments which  are,  and  must  be,  chiefly  concerned  with  Secondary  Education, 
and  I  think  that,  whatever  is  done  with  them,  there  should  be  one  head, 
being  a  Minister  of  State. 

10.868.  That  head  would  have,  I  presume,  a  regular  staff  somewhat 
larger  than  the  staff  is  now  P — Do  you  mean  speaking  as  regards  the 
Charity  Commission  P 

10.869.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  Do  you  suggest  any  addition  to,  or 
change  in,  tlie  personal  staff  P — As  regards  the  Oharity  Oommiscdon,  the 
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Dei)artment  which  mupt  principally  have  to  do  with  Seoondary  Education, 
I  contemplate  the  Board  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  being  changed  into 
a  Council  of  Secondary  Education.  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  at  least  three  paid  members  on  that  council,  of  whom  I  think 
the  majority,  that  is,  two,  should  be  legal  experts.  Whether  there  should 
be  any  other  members  is  a  matter  which  I  should  rather  leave  to  put 
before  you  when  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  provincial  authority.  By 
paid  members  I  mean  members  receiving  a  salary  out  of  moneys  voted  by 
Parliament.  It  is  a  question  which  you  will,  perhaps,  be  better  able  to 
ask  me  about  when  I  oome  to  deal  with  the  provincial  authority,  whether 
there  should  be  any  other  members  on  this  council,  and  if  bo,  how  paid. 

10,870.  You  contemplate  that  the  functions  of  this  council  should  not 
extend  beyond  Secondary  Education  ? — I  contemplate  that  the  functions 
should  be  all  those  of  the  present  Charity  Commission. 

10  871.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  propose  to  entrust  to  your  new 
educational  council,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  futictions  relating  either  to 
elementary  education  on  the  one  hand  or  university  education  on  the 
other  ? — No. 

10.872.  Do  you  propose  any  addition  to  the  Pai liamentary  represen- 
tation of-  the  new  education  office  ? — I  think  there  should  be  a  Minister  of 
State  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  and  that  there  should  be  a  Parliamentary 
Secretary.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  you  observe,  at  page  62^^  of 
their  report,  recommended,  as  their  central  authority,  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Charity  Commission  and  adding  to  its  strength  ;  and  they 
said  that  if  a  Minister  of  Education  should  bo  appointed,  he  would,  of 
course,  be  the  President  of  the  Commission  for  educational  purposes. 
That  which  was  true  in  1867,  I  think,  is  true  still. 

10.873.  You  think  that  by  the  words  "educational  purposes,"  they  only 
intended  to  included  Secondary  Education? — I  think  they  had  that 
mainly  in  their  eye.     I  think  that  was  their  main  business. 

30.874.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  whole  legal  work  of  the  Charity 
Commission,  although  part  of  it  is  not  directly  educational  or  concerned 
with  educational  endowments,  should  belong  to  this  Ijody  ?— To  my  mind 
it  is  necessary.  The  reasons  which,  although  I  may  be  mistaken,  appear 
to  me  irresistible,  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  mainly  :  first,  admini- 
strative, and,  secondly,  educational  reasons  ;  that  is  to  say,  why  the  whole 
work,  and  not  merely  part  of  the  work,  of  the  Charity  Commission  should 
be  transferred  to  this  Department.  The  administrative  reasons  depend 
mainly  upon  this  consideration,  which  you  will  find  iu  paragraphs  4  to  8 
and  14  to  16  of  your  paper  A,  namely,  that  all  educational  endowments 
are  charitable  trusts.  I  was  concerned  myself  to  a  certain  extent  with  that 
paper,  and  the  language  of  it  was  carefully  thought  out,  and  I  cannot 
improve  upon  it.  The  administrative  reasons  are  based  upon  this,  that 
all  educational  endowments  are  charitable  trusts.  Then  it  might  be 
suggested  that  educational  trusts  should  be  transferred  from  the  Charity 
Commission  and  non- educational  trusts  should  remain  with  them ;  but  in 
point  of  fact  they  are  so  closely  intermixed  that  you  would  get  no  relief. 
You  would  have  the  same  ooiiiusion  and  difficulty  by  trying  to  separate 
tliem;  and  further  than  that,  you  would  by  that  means  create  two  Charity 
Commissions.  If  you  send  the  educational  trusts  over  to  another  Depart- 
ment, those  educational  trusts  must  be  subject  to  the  law  of  Charitable 
Trusts,  and  you  must  have  either  the  Charity  Commission  or  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  administer  them.  As  to  the  close  intermixture  of  edu -national 
and  non-educationel  trusts,  I  wiU  take  one  instance  only  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts.  I  have  before  me  a  scheme  made  under  those  Acts 
in  1881  for  the  regulation  of  Band's  Charity  at  Hoi  well,  in  Bedfordshire. 
That  foundation  is  paxtly  educational  and  partly  non-educational.  The 
second  clause  of  the  scheme  says  this  :  **  The  parts  of  the  endowment  and 

income  of  the  foundation  to  be  henceforth  applit^d  for  purposes  not 
educational  within  the  meaning  of  the  Endowed  Scliools  Act.  1869,  shall 
be  a<  shown  in  the  first  schedule  hereto,  and  shall  respectively  be 
applied  by  the  governors  herein-after  mentioned  as  nearly  as  may  be 
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"  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained"  in  certain  clauses  of  a 
Chancery  scheme.  Except  what  is  in  this  schednle,  all  is  educational ;  so 
that  to  see  how  much  is  educational,  you  must  see  what  is  in  this  schedule. 
Now  consider  this.  "House  called  Bectory  House,  and  yearly  amount 
"  needed  for  repairs  and  insurance  thereof,  so  long  as  occupied  by  '*  So- 
and-so— that  is  an  indefinite  amount  every  year.  Secondly,  land  and 
cottages  already  appropriated  to  labourers,  and  yearly  amount  needed  for 
repairs  and  insurance  of  cottages.  That  is  an  indefinite  amount  differing 
every  year.  Thirdly,  land  and  buildings  already  appropriated  to  alms- 
people  and  pensioners  (a  large  non-educational  object),  and  also,  if  the 
governors  thmk  fit,  a  sum  not  exceeding  6001.  towards  the  building  and 
ttin^  of  almshouses,  and  in  any  case  a  yearly  sum  of  1802.,  and  a 
BufElcient  further  allowance  for  insunvnce  and  necessarv  repairs  of  alms- 
houses. I  am  wholly  unable  to  conceive  what  would  be  the  position  of 
a^  governing  bod^  having  to  go  to  a  department  on  the  east  side  of 
'Whitehall  for  direction  as  to  its  non-educational  work,  and  having  to  go 
to  a  department  on  the  west  side  of  Whitehall  for  its  educational  work. 
They  ^ould  have  two  masters  at  every  drawing  of  their  breath.  That  is 
a  scheme  made  Tmder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  Now  here  is  a  scheme 
made  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  in  1893  for  the  regulation  of 
Lee's  Charity  at  Boyston  in  the  county  of  Cambridge.  The  yearly  net 
income  of  the  charity  is  to  be  applied  in  certain  ways.  There  are  seven 
alternative  ways,  two  of  which  are  edacational  and  the  other  five  of  wluch 
are  non-educational.  And  the  trustees  may  in  any  year  apply  either  the 
whole  or  any  part  in  any  one  or  more  of  those  educational  or  non-educa- 
tional objects ;  and  the  apportionment  betwee  a  these  two  classes  of  objects 
may  vary  from  year  to  year,  according  as  the  requirements  are.  When 
you  consider  the  large  number  of  foundations  which  are  not  quite  so 
intricate  as  this,  but  which  have  a  non- educational  branch,  such  as  alms- 
houses and  pensioners,  I  think  any  governing  body  who  had  to  deal  with 
every  item  which  was  non-educational  with  one  Government  Department 
and  with  every  item  which  was  educational  with  another  Gk>vemment 
Department,  would  have  their  labours,  which  are  sufficient  already,  very 
greatly  increased.  That  militates  against  a  separation  between  educational 
and  non-educational  trusts.  Then  the  intermixture  of  the  legal  and  edu- 
cational administration  of  an  educational  charitable  trust  such  as  an 
e^bition  or  a  scholarship  is  excessively  close.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that, 
every  one  of  these  being  a  charitable  trust,  the  trustees  are  under  legal 
disabilities  at  every  turn  of  their  work  and  procedure.  They  cannot  buy, 
acquire,  or  lease  beyond  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  in  fact  do  anything 
which  the  strict  lawyer's  view  considers  as  being  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
trust,  without  legal  authority. 

10,875.  They  cannot  deal  with  anyone  of  themselves  ? — No.  That  is 
quite  true.  I  know  perfectly  well  I  am  speaking  to  a  lawyer,  and  therefore 
my  meaning  will  be  quite  dear  when  I  say  that  they  are,  as  trustees  of  a 
charitable  &ust,  under  disabilities  which  can  be  only  removed  by  the 
Charity  Commission,  or  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  ;  and  if  you  do 
away  with  the  authority  over  them  of  the  Charity  Commission  what  is  the 
alternative  P  They  will  fall  back  on  the  Court  of  Chimcery  and  many  of  them 
will  incur  a  ruinous  expencUture.  Then  I  would  draw  an  illustration  of  this 
difficulty  from  experience  in  a  much  smaller  sphere,  but  still  important, 
namely,  the  experience  we  had  in  the  late  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 
I  spoke  of  that  before  the  Select  Committee,  and  therefore  I  will  not  go 
into  detail  now.  At  the  time  when  the  Kndowed  Schools  Commissioners 
and  the  Charity  Commissioners  were  Bep(u»te,the  inconvenience  which  I  hiive 
just  described  in  detail  to  the  Commission  was  excessive.  There  was  also 
a  time  when  the  Endowed  Schools  Department  of  the  Charity  Commission 
and  the  rest  of  the  Charity  Commission  were  in  different  offices,  owing  to 
the  want  of  accommodation  at  Gwydyr  House.  I  have  put  that  also  before 
the  Select  Committee,  and  therefore  I  will  not  go  further  into  that; 
neither  will  I  go  into  what  I  also  put  before  the  Select  Committee,  that  is 
the  difficulty  we  find  in  point  of  practice  in  dealing  with  the  Elementary 
Education  Endowments  in  conjun  tion  with  the  Education  Department. 
My  conclusion  then  is,  that  for  administrative  purposes  the  legal    and 
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educational  administration  of  an  educational  charitable  trust  ought  not 
to  be  widely  separate,  but  should  be  more  or  less  combined ;  and  that  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  Select  Committee  of  1894  have  come,  and 
which  )s  given  in  the  10th  paragraph  of  their  report.  The  Commission 
will  obperye  that  if  the  Department  of  ^Secondary  Education  does  not  have 
the  legal  department  of  the  Charity  Commission,  however  altered,  with  it, 
either  there  must  be  two  Charity  Commissions,  aud  that  will  not  solve  the 
difficulty  ;  or  the  new  Department  will  be  bereft  of  all  real  power  in  con- 
trolling and  directing  the  endowments.  Then  we  come  to  the  educational 
reasons.  I  did  not  mention  these  to  the  Select  Committee,  because  they 
were  not  a  committee  of  education.  I  will  put  quite  briefly  what  I  thinK 
on  that  sabject.  If  the  administration  of  an  educational  charitable  trust 
is  disintegrated  and  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements,  namely,  the 
legal  and  educational,  I  believe  it  will  gradually  be  found  that  the  real 
power  lies  with  the  legal  authoritv,  but  that  the  legal  authority,  being 
divorced  from  the  educational,  will  get  to  be  entirely  out  of  touch  and 
sympathy  with  it,  which  would  be  a  most  serious  educational  injury.  All 
Imowledge  of  educational  principles  wiU  vanish  from  the  legal  adminis- 
tration, and  we  shall  get  back  to  something  as  bad  or  worse  than  it  was  in 
Lord  Eldon's  days  when  the  court  sometimes  took  a  merely  lawyer's  view 
of  the  grammar  schools.  We  shall  in  fact  have  that  again  established 
which  has  been  removed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and 
which  the  School  Inquirv  Conmussioners  in  their  first  volume,  pe^e  465, 
spoke  of  as  the  great  evil  and  difficulty  of  administering  educational  chari- 
table trusts,  namely,  that  the  court  had  no  professional  knowledge  of 
education.  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  possibly  ffive  you  in  a  few  words 
what  in  my  opinion  would  more  exaotiy  express  the  attitude  of  the  legal 
mind  towards  educational  matters,  when  dissociated  &om  educational 
experience  than  one  sentence  from  Lord  Eldon's  judgment  in  the  cele- 
brated Leeds  Grammar  School  case,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  School 
Inquiry  Commission.  That  is  the  case  which  established  that  a  grammar 
school  is  free  only  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  only,  and  anything  more 
must  be  paid  for.  It  had  a  valuable  effect,  because  it  enabled  fees  to  be 
charged  for  teaching  more  than  Latin  and  Greek,  at  any  rate  in  the 
grammar  schools.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  wiU  allow  me  to  read  those  few 
words.  They  are  t«)  be  found  at  pages  452-3  of  the  Schools  Liquiry 
Commissionen'  Report.  The  case  is  TheAUorney-Oeiieral  v.  Whitel^,  and 
is  reported  in  11  Yesey,  241.  This  is  what  Lord  Eldon  said  when  it  was 
proposed  to  add  to  the  curriculnm  of  the  Leeds  Grammar  School,  writing, 
ariumietic;  and  other  things: — ''A  provision  for  teaching  additional 
"  subjects  in  a  separate  branch  of  the  school  might  be  very  useful  to  the 
"  rising  generation  of  Leeds,  but  could  not  possibly  be  represeated  as 
**  usef^  to  that  charity."  That  is  what  was  said,  by  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  that  England  has  ever  known,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  greatest 
schools  except  the  great  public  schools. 

10.876.  And  yet  you  would  say,  that  Lord  Eldon  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
vigour  of  mind,  and  a  complete  power  of  understanding  an  educational 
pmicy  if  he  chose  to  do  so? — Quito  so.  It  is  the  attitude  of  any  merely 
legal  body,  I  do  not  mind  whether  it  is  the  Court  or  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, unless  it  has  within  it  some  elements  of  educational  experience. 
They  say  :  Show  us  the  benefit  to  this  charity.  We  are  .here  in  loco 
^orentie  to  the  charity,  protectors  of  this  charity,  standing  to  it  in  the  same 
position  as  guardians  of  infants  and  lunatics.  Show  us  that  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity ;  if  not,  it  does  not  matter. 

10.877.  At  the  time  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  when  the  Court 
of  Chancery  still  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  jurisdiction  which  was 
transferred  under  the  Act  of  1869,  great  inconvenience  was  found  even 
with  the  most  enlightened  judf  es  in  endeavouring  to  convey  matters  of 
educational  policy  to  them  in  the  form  of  evidence  P — Certainly  that  was 
eminently  so.  The  amoant  of  such  policy  conveyed  to  them,  I  tliink, 
largely  depended  upon  the  educational  interests  of  the  persons  who 
happened  to  promote  the  movements  before  the  court. 
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10.878.  Yon  are  awaro  that  it  has  been  snggested  (in  fact  you  have  been 
dealing  with  that  yerj  saggestiou)  that  while  the  edncational  work  of  the 
Charity  CommiBsioners  ought  to  be  transfeired  to  an  enlarged  Education 
Department,  the  purely  legal  work  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  body 
transmitting  the  traditions  of  the  Charity  Commission  p— .  Yes. 

10.879.  It  has  been  suggested  on  behalf  of  that  view,  in  the  fir.-^t  place, 
that  the  Charity  Oommissioners  are  to  some  extent  a  judicial  body, 
having  had  assigned  to  them  certain  functions  of  the  Couit  of  Chancery, 
and  that  it  is  difficult  therefore  to  put  them  in  respect  to  this  judiciai 
capacity  under  the  control  of  an  administrative  department  reaponsibliji 
to  Parliament.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  that  objection? — I 
think  you  have  put  it  quite  correctly  when  you  have  said  that  the  test  of 
that  judicial  work  is  the  reference  to  Chancery.  If  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  BO,  I  absolutely  agree  with  your  not  describing  the  judicial  work 
as  the  interpretiug  of  Acts  of  Parliament  or  other  business  which  goes  to 
every  Government  Department ;  and  putting  it  exactly  as  I  should  desire 
to  see  it  put,  namely,  that  the  judicial  work  of  the  Charity  Commission 
which  involves  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  placing  it  under  a  Minister  is 
that  in  respect  of  which  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court.  That  is  so.  You  will  eventually  find  in  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  1894  a  full  account  of  that  work.  I  will  not 
go  into  it,  but  it  may  be  roughly  stated,  that  everything  which  the  Charity 
Commissioners  do  in  vii-tue  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  1860,  which 
was  the  Act  which  first  empowered  them  to  make  schemes  and  orders, 
such  as  could  be  made  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  they  do 
with  the  Court  of  Chancery  behind  them ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  although 
not  one-thousandth  part  of  their  work  ever  is  the  subject  of  appeal  to 
the  court,  it  is  all  done  with  that  force  behind  them.  Everybody  who 
receives  a  letter  of  advice  and  admonition,  or  an  order,  from  our  board, 
knows  that  it  may  be  followed  up  by  his  being  summarily  attached  in 
some  cases  and  dealt  with  as  having  committed  a  contempt  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  subject  to  his  being  brought  before  the  court,  or  by  a  certi- 
ficate to  the  Attorney-General,  to  take  proceedings  against  him  it  he  will 
not  conform  to  the  requirements.  That  is  the  part  of  the  practice  of  our 
department  which  I  imagine  you  are  referring  to  when  you  speak  of  the 
difficulty.  I  believe  that  difficulty  coald  be  surmounted  ;  and  I  will  say, 
before  I  go  into  my  ground  for  thinking  so,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
mode  of  surmounting  it.  I  think  the  Minister  need  never  be  before  the 
court.  I  think  the  appellants,  the  defendants,  the  respondents  in  ev^ry 
proceeding  should  be  the  council ;  and  I  think  I  can  show  from  con- 
clusive instances  that  that  has  already  eeoured  an  immunity  from  the 
danger  which  you  are  apprehending.  It  was  given  in  evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee,  by  Lord  Welby,  that,  as  regards  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue,  they  do  nothing  except  by  the  direction  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  that  he  is  the 
virtual  administrative  head  of  that  board,  and  that  all  that  they  do  they 
do  under  his  direction*  It  was  extremely  interesting  to  me  to  hear  that 
statement  which,  until  Lord  AVelby  said  it,  I  should  net  have  ventured 
to  make ;  but  I  think  he  may  be  taken  as  a  very  great  authority  upon 
that  matter,  having  been  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  for  so  long.  The 
reason  why^  it  was  so  particularly  interesting  to  me  wan  this :  w^e  have 
lately  had  a  great  case,  which  was  carried  up  through  every  one  of  the 
English  courts  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  form.  It  was  the  appeal 
of  a  person  named  Pemsell  on  behalf  of  a  certain  M^oravian  Charity 
against  a  decision  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  Income  Tax.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  is  that  there  are  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Bevenue,  who  are  the  principal  officials,  and  Commissioners  of 
Income  Tax,  who  arc  minor  officials.  Their  salaries  are,  I  ihkxk,  about 
7001.  a  year,  and  they  are  a  branch  of  th%  Inland  Bevenue, i  and  therefore, 
according  to  Lord  \velby's  evidence,  directly  under  the  Qhanoellav  of  the 
Exchequer.  This  body  were  defendants  and  appellants  as  the  case  went 
through  the  various  courts  right  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  a 
case  which  lasted  for  several  years,  and  which  was  eventually  decided 
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tigainst  the  GommissioneTs  bj  the  Honse  of  Lords  without  anybody  being 
in  the  least  aware  that  there  was  a  Minister  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
it ;  beoanse  the  Minister  was  never  before  the  court.  The  Commissioners 
of  Imoome  Tax  were  before  the  conrt.  And  I  believe  exactly  the  same 
thing  would  happen  with  regard  to  the  council  to  which  I  suggest  that 
the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commission  should  be  assigned.  That  is  not 
merely  theoretical ;  but  I  may  mention  two  cases  which  bear  that  out  in 
practice.  First  of  all,  you  are  aware  that  there  are  appeals  to  a  special 
court  of  law  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

10.880.  You  mean  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  ? — ^Yes. 
Schemes  which  are  the  subjects  of  those  appeals  have  actuaUy  been 
approved  by  the  Lord  President  and  Vice-president  of  the  Coundl. 
If  a  scheme*  i^  amended  or  rejected  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  as  some- 
times happens  if  it  is  informal  in  point  of  law,  that  is  a  scheme  approved 
by  two  principal  Ministers  of  State,  the  Lord  President  and  Vice- 
I^ndent  of  the  Council ;  but  they  are  never  before  the  court ;  they 
have  never  been  either  successful  or  overruled,  the  reason  being  that 
technic^ly  the  defendants — respondents  as  they  are  called  in  that  court — 
are  the  Charity  Commissioners.  I  see  not  the  least  difficulty  in  carrying 
ont  the  same  principle  with  a  council  with  a  Minister  above  it.  I  have 
mentioned  one  practical  illustration,  namely,  the  procedure  under  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Acts  before  the  Judicial  Committee.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
give  you  an  instance  with  regard  to  how  the  court  is  incurious  to  mark  the 
presence  of  a  Minister  in  such  proceedings.  The  great  judgment  which 
t;onfirmed  and  established  the  power  of  the  C'luurity  Commissioners  under 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1860,  to  make  schemes,  and  which,  if  it  had 
gone  against  them,  would  have  crippled  them  so  that  they  would  prac- 
tically not  have  had  anything  like  the  power  they  now  have  under  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1860,  was  given  in  1880  in  the  matter  of  the  Campden 
Charities.  You  will  find  the  case  reported  in  Law  Beports,  18  Chancery 
Division,  page  310.  That  judgment  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
favour  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  at  the  moment  when  that  was 
given  a  Minister  of  State  was  a  Charity  Commissioner.  It  was  an 
appeal  to  the  court  against  a  scheme  made  by  the  Commissioners  in 
ine  exercise  of  their  cy'pres  jurisdiction  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Act,  1860.  Tlie  present  Lord  Justice  Davey  was  counsel  for  the 
Commissioners.  Judgment  was  given  against  them  in  the  Court  of 
First  Instance  by  Vice-Chancellor  Hall.  The  Commissioners  appealed, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  the  decision  of  the  court  below,  and 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Commissioners;  and  the  following  words, 
which  are  very  important,  in  my  mind,  in  their  bearing  upon  these 
matters  which  we  have  mentioned,  were  uttered  by  the  judges  in  deliver- 
ing their  judgment.  Sir  George  Jessel,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  said  : — 
*'  I  find  the  scheme  is  in  accordance  with  what  is  now  the  modem  practice 
**  as  to  settling  schemes,  and,  speaking  for  myself,  I  see  no  objection  to 
"  the  details.  But  if  I  did  I  should  not  think  it  part  of  our  duty  to 
**  interfere.  This  is  a  scheme  settled  by  a  competent  authority,' •  the 
**  Charity  Commissioners,  persons  not  only  of  great  but  of  special 
'*  experience  in  these  matters,  and  persons  entrusted  with  the  supervision 

of  these  matters  as  a  separate  body,  by  the  Legislature,  for  that  very 
reason.  It  would  not  be,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  for  a  judge  to  say 
be  thought  some  detail  might  well  be,  different,  or  that  if  he  himself  had 
originally  settled  the  scheme  he  should  have  put  in  some  other  arrange- 
**  meuts  than  those  which  are  specified  in  the  scheme.  He  must  be 
**  satisfied  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  gone  wrong  either  by 
'"  disobeying  those  rules  of  law  which  govern  them,  as  well  as  they 
^*  govern  courts  of  justice,  or  else  that  there  has  been  some  slip  or  gross 
**  miscarriage  which  calls  for  the  intervention  of  the  court  to  set  aside  and 
*'  remodel  the  scheme.'  And  Lord  Justice  James  and  Lord  Justice  Lush 
-said  they  entirely  concurred  with  the  view  taken  by  their  learned  brother 
in  the  matter. 

10.881.  That  is  a  distinction  which  appears  in  many  other  branches  of 
lnW;  is  it  not,  between  the  duty  of  a  court  in  deciding  upon  what  is  a  puro 
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matter  of  law  or  jurisdiction,  and  the  amount  of  adminieiratiye  discretion 
which  it  thinks  properly  belongs  to  and  was  left  by  the  Legislatore  to  an 
administrative  department  P — Yes  ;  but  if  it  be  suggested  that  the  court 
would  lean  against  a  body  because  there  was  a  Minister  on  it,  that 
judgment  appears  to  me  to  go  the  other  way.  There  is  that  doctrine 
stated  in  all  its  plenitude  by  three  judges,  whom  one  is  entitled  to  quote 
as  strong  judges,  at  a  time  when  a  Minister  of  State  was  a  Charity  Commis- 
sioner for  England  and  Wales.  I  have,  perhaps,  said  enough,  to  justify 
my  opinion,  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  with  regard  to  that  difficulty. 

10,882.  Now  I  will  put  a  smaller  point  which  has  been  raised  as  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  your  plan.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have 
received  a  considerable  extension  of  their  functions  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  this  year,  and  they  have  a  ffood  deal  to  do  with  local  charities 
which  are  not  educational,  and  are  called  in  aa  a  department  which  is 
intended  to  hold  the  balance  in  various  questions,  and  to  settle  them  in 
what  may  be  called  a  half  legal,  half -administrative  sense.  Do  yon  see  any 
difficulty  in  entrusting  these  functions  which  have  been  enhurged  by 
recent  legislation  to  a  body  under  the  control  of  a  Minister  responsible  to 
Parliament  ? — No,  I  do  not.  So  far  as  those  duties  are  administrative,  I 
conceive  that  vou  can  find  abundant  analogies  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  administering  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  administering  the  Local  Government  Acts,  and  other 
oases  which  I  will  not  deal  with. 

10,888.  1  was  going  to  put  particnlarly  the  case  of  the  Local  €k>vem- 
ment  Board,  and  to  ask  whether  you  think  there  is  really  any  more 
difficulty  in  the  Charity  Commissioners  discharging^  these  functions  than 
there  is  in  the  Local  Government  Board  discharging  the  very  numerous 
functions  which  it  has  in  connexion  with  oversight  of  local  bodies  ? — Not  in 
so  far  as  they  are  administrative.  There  is  one  point  under  the  Act  of  1894 
which  requires  this  observation,  but  I  have  dealt  with  it  already,  namd.y, 
that  a  direct  app^  to  the  Chancery  Division  is  given.  So  far  as  that 
appeal  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  difference,  I  think  I  have  dealt  with 
that  question. 

10,884.  Now  will  you  go  on  to  give  us  your  views  of  what  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  central  educational  authority,  constituted  as  you  have  sug- 
gested, may  be  P — You  will  observe  that  the  Bill  called  the  Secondary 
Education  (England)  Bill,  which  is  now  before  the  country,  does  not  purport 
to  create  a  central  authority  or  a  provincial  authority.  I  conceive  the 
three  authorities,  the  central,  the  county,  and  the  provincial  to  be  essential 
for  a  complete  system.  I  look  upon  that  Bill  as  tentative  ;  and  I  think  it 
has  done  a  great  deal,  from  what  I  can  hear  and  observe,  in  preparing 
men's  minds ;  but  I  do.  not  suppose  that  the  propounders  of  that  Bill  would 
suggest  it  as  other  than  a  tentative  measure.  It  does  not  in  my  mind  go 
far  enough  in  creating  the  necessary  maehinery  ;  and  it  goes  a  little  too  far 
in  the  way  in  which  it  proposes  to  dei^  with  certain  endowments.  The 
duties  and  powers  of  the  central  authority  in  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education  (I  daresay  there  are  others,  bnt  those  are  what  have  occurred  to 
me)  Ecem  to  me  to  be :  first,  to  secure  tJie  presence,  as  members  of  the 
county  authority,  of  one  or  more  persons  well  qualified  for  the  purpose  in 
each  county  and  county  borough.  I  shall  come  presently,  if  you  ^ill 
allow  me,  to  speak  of  the  county  autliority.  I  refer  to  Volume  I.,  pago  (:39, 
of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners'  Beport  upon  this  matter.  I  think 
the  experience  we  have  had  under  the  Welsh  Act  shows  that  the  nomination 
of  a  certain  number  of  members  by  the  central  authority,  which  was  the  case 
In  the  joint  education  committees  in  Wales,  is  a  very  valuable  element. 
Then,  secondly,  to  make  schemes  for  the  regulation  of  endowments  and  other 
funds  available  for  Secondary  Education  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  as 
amended  and  enlarged  for  that  purpose,  on  the  initiative  of  the  county  autho- 
rity ;  and  I  would  refer  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commis- 
sioners' Report,  page  634,  sketching  out  that.  Thirdly,  to  conduct  an  official, 
but  not  an  educational,  inspection  of  secondary  schools  by  means  of  officers 
who  will  also  have  duties  to  perform,  as  I  think,  in  regard  to  a  provincial 
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unihoiity .  Then,  as  regards  the  difference  between  official  and  edncational 
inspection,  I  woald  refer  to  my  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1886-7, 
qnestions  5,888  to  5,891.  The  Charity  Commissioners  are  now,  at  the 
present  moment,  conducting  in  a  tentative  manner  such  an  official  inspec- 
tion ;  and  what  is  being  done  by  them  in  that  matter  you  will  find  described 
in  the  thirtieth  pai*agraph  of  their  Thirty-sixth  Report  to  the  Queen,  in 
which  they  give  a  summary ;  they  describe  the  limits  of  that  inspection ; 
and  there  is  a  form,  which  I  think  has  been  supplied  to  you,  of  particulars 
of  information  as  to  endowments  inspected  by  tboir  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. That  shows  what  the  person  who  conducts  this  official  inspection 
does.  But  that  thirtieth  paragraph  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners shows  what  instructions  are  given  to  the  assistant  commipsioneTB 
conducting  the  inspection,  and  shows  what  I  understand  by  an  official 
inspection  as  distinguished  from  an  educational  inspection.  Such  an 
inspection  as  that,  I  think,  should  be  conducted  by  the  central  authority. 
Then  fourthly,  there  comes  what  I  think  I  have  described  in  my  outlines 
as  "oversight."  That  is,  securing  harmony,  system,  and  co-ordination 
in  Secondary  Education,  and  preventing  waste  of  power  and  needless 
overlapping  and  conflict  (I  say  **  needless  overlapping,"  because  I  believe 
— and  it  follows  in  fact  from  my  definition  of  Secondary  Education — thai 
there  must  be  some  overlapping;  but  I  distingulFh  between  harmful 
overlapping  and  useful  overlapping),  and  in  fact  bringing  the  whole 
work  of  Secondary  Education  into  a  focus.  That  was  aimed  at  by 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  (volume  1,  jMiges  639-40).  Then 
fifthly,  to  publish  and  diffuse  statistics  and  other  information  by  means  of 
yearly  reports  on  the  condition  of  Secondary  Education.  I  think  there  is 
coming  to  be  an  absolute  craving  in  the  country  among  persons 
interested .  in  the  subject,  and  desirous  of  seeing  it  advance,  for  some 
annual  statistics  which,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  published  at  all,  are 
published  by  voluntary  associations  and  individuals  who  are  doing 
admirable  work,  but  have  not  the  same  advantages  that  a  State  body 
would  have. 

10.885.  How  far  do  you  expect  advantage  from  the  discharge  of  these 
functions  as  regards  Secondary  Education  by  the  same  deportment  as  that 
which  wiU  also  have  charge  of  elementary  education? — Even  if  we 
suppose  there  is  not  a  complete  union  of  the  departments,  the  mere  fact 
that  they  are  under  one  head  and  brought  together  by  having  one  head 
will  be  of  incalculable  advantage.  That  is  not  a  mere  theonr,  as  you  will 
readily  see  if  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  experience  I  have  had  as  a 
member  of  Mr.  Acland*s  Joint  Departmental  Committee.  He  brought 
together  on  a  departmental  committee  nine  members,  three  from  each  of 
these  three  departments  mainly  concerned  with  Secondary  Education. 
For  a  year  nearly  we  met  frequentlj-,  went  carefully  through  the 
Secondary  Education  Bills,  and  dLScussed  together.  We  at  the  Charity 
Commission  were  in  ignorance  of  a  great  deal  that  was  being  done  in 
the  Education  Department,  and  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
And  I  think  I  shall  be  justified  in  saying  that  our  conference  enabled  all 
three  Departments  forthwith  to  remedy  some  defects  caused  by  our  previous 
lack  of  co-operation. 

10.886.  And  these  advantages  which  you  are  contemplating  might,  in 
your  view,  be  at  any  rate  very  largely  attained  by  the  union  of  what  are 
now  three  departments  under  the  same  roof,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
same  Minister,  even  if  the  Secondary  Education  work  and  the  elementary 
education  woik  were  not  entirely  fused  ? — Certainly ;  and  I  have  been 
desirous  to  recommend  the  least  amount  of  change  having  regard  to  the 
habits  of  thought  of  my  countrymen,  and  also  having  regard  to  the  heavy 
work  which  is  incumbent  on  those  who  endeavour  to  get  a  Bill  through 
Parliament ;  but  I  do  ihink  that  almost  incalculable  advantage  would  be 
got  by  bringing  them  together  under  one  head  who  had  the  authority 
to  say  "  Come  and  confer  together." 

10.887.  How  would  you  constitute  the  county  authority  which  you    (2.)  CoirgTiTv- 
contemplate  ? — I  think  the  county  authority  would  be  an  educational        "o"  <>» 
committee,  and  that  it  should  be  appointed  jointly  by  these  three  powers,      AvjSomr, 
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namely,  the  oonncil  in  eaoh  conntj  and  county  borough  (that  is,  Bubjeot 
to  the  Buggefition  I  make  for  power  to  thoBe  oouncils  to  oo-operate),  by  tiie 
central  authority  as  I  have  already  indicated,  and  by  school  boards.  I 
think  that  the  Oommittees  should  have  power  to  add  to  their  number 
within  certain  limits  by  oo-optation,  so  as  to  admit  representatiyes  dt 
other  prominent  educational  interests  in  the  place.  I  ihmk  they  should 
also  have  power  to  appoint  joint  committees  with  other  county  and  cotuity 
lx>rough  committees,  and  I  think  that  the  propoi-tions  in  which  each  com- 
mittee should  be  constituted  should  be  roughly  somewhat  as  follows :  not 
less  than  one  half,  I  think,  should  be  appointed  by  the  county  counoiL 
I  think  the  county  council,  as  having  charge  of  the  local  taxation  and 
technical  instruction  money,  and  really  being  for  any  further  purposes' 
the  rating  authority,  will  be  considered  to  hiftve  acted  liberally  if  they 
claim  not  more  than  one- half  of  the  body.  Then  there  should  be  not  less 
than  one -quarter  appointed  by  the  school  boards,  not  less  than  one- 
eighth  by  the  central  authority,  and  that  would  leave  another  eighth  for 
oo-opti^tion. 

10.888.  Kow  you  are  talking  rather  of  <M)unty  boroughs,  because  in  rural 
counties  you  would  not  have  a  school  board  P — You  have  school  boards. 

10.889.  But  not  one  school  board? — No;  but  I  propose  that  all  the 
school  boards  in  that  county  should  combine  to  elect  I  should  suggest 
that  all  the  school  boards  in  the  area  of  a  county  or  county  borough  (it 
will  be  one  in  a  county  borough  and  more  than  one  in  a  county)  should 
combine  to  elect  a  certain  proportion  of  those  representatives. 

10.890.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  county  borough  has  not  got  a  school 
board  but  only  a  school  attendance  committee.  In  those  cases  would  you 
give  it  to  the  school  attendance  committee  ? — ^No.  Then  I  sl^ould  make 
this  committee  the  elementary  authority.  I  shall  presently  propose  a  plan 
by  which,  with  local  approval,  the  secondarv  education  committees  in 
boroughs  should  always  take  the  place  of  school  boards  under  certain 
regulations.  But  in  a  case  where  there  was  no  school  board  I  should 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Secondary  Education  committee  should  be  the 
elementary  education  committee,  and  in  place  of  the  members  which 
would,  if  there  were  a  school  board,  be  elected  by  it,  I  would  have  further 
members  elected  by  the  council. 

10.891.  Take  Lancashire,  for  instance,  because  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  county  boroughs ;  yeur  scheme  for  Lancashire  would  be  that 
outside  the  county  boroughs  you  would  have  one  county  authority  con- 
stituted as  you  have  told  us,  and  for  each  county  borough  you  would  also 
have  an  educational  authority  constituted  as  vou  have  told  us,  and  the 
onlv  relation  between  the  county  at  large  and  the  several  county  boroughs 
within  its  limits  would  be  such  as  might  grow  out  of  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing joint  committees  p — Certainly;  except  such  as  would  be  produced  by 
the  formation  and  working  of  the  provincial  authority  to  be  presently 
mentioned. 

10.892.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  anything  like  autho- 
ritative jurisdiction  to  the  county  council  of  Lancashire  over  the  educational 
councils  of  the  smaller  county  boroughs  within  Lancashire  P— No  ;  I  think, 
having  regard  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  and  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  and  the  feelings  of  these  authorities,  it  would  introduce  an  unnecessary 
and  serious  element  of  obstruction  and  difficulty. 

10.893.  And  how  would  you  deal  with  those  counties  in  which  there 
exist  very  few  school  boards  so  that  the  election  by  the  school  boards  that 
did  exist  could  hardly  be  considered  as  furnishing  a  substantial  repre- 
sentative element  ? — ^I  could  not  go  beyond  the  school  boards* 

10.894.  But  you  would  probably  modify  the  elements  representing  the 
school  board  in  a  county  where  the  school  boards  were  very  few  ? — Yes, 
perhaps  that  might  be  done. 

10.895.  In  boroughs,  I  understand,  you  pronose  to  give  a  means  by 
which  this  local  educational  authority  shall  itself  be  the  school  board,  so 
that  either  it  would  take  over  the  work  of  the  school  board  or  the  school 
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board  would  dev^op  into  it  ?'Ye8, 1  think  the  coonoil  of  a  county  borough 
should  have  power  by  some  enoh  process  as  that  defined  in  section  41  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  to  petition  the  Minister  of  Education, 
the  oeniral  authority,  that  the  education  committee  should  take  the  place 
of  the  school  board  in  that  borough  and  hare  the  whole  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  under  its  direction. 

10.896.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  school  board  in  that  case  would 
be  necessary  ?— IS'o. 

10.897.  Then  in  that  case  on  what  principle  would  the  central  authority 

Sroceed  ? — On  the  same  principle  as  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeds  in 
etermining  it  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  separate  maintenance  of  a  school  board 
is  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  district.  In  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  the  school  board  has  no  voice  in  that 
procedure.'  There  are  certain  defined  persons  and  conditions  in  the  4lBt 
section  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  by  reference  to  the  principal  Act 
of  1870.  I  do  not  thiiuc  you  could  call  upon  a  school  board  to  be  a 
party  to  the  question  of  its  own  dissolution. 

10.898.  {Sir  Hedry  Bo8coe.)  Now  we  pass  to  your  views  of  the  duties 
and  powers  of  a  county  authority.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  their 
duties  p — ^I  ihink  this  would  be  the  outline  of  their  principal  duties  :  first, 
to  make,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  amending  and  enlarging  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acte,  1869  to  1874,  proposals  to  the  central  authority 
for  schemes  dealing  with  educational  endowments,  with  certain  exceptions. 

10,899  To  establish  new  schools? — Yes,  and  to  re-organise  existing 
ones.  And,  I  think,  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  1869  to  1874,  should 
be  limited  so  as  no  longer  to  be  employed  by  the  central  authority,  except 
on  the  initiative  of  the  local  authority.  That  is  to  say,  I  think  thit  the 
same  restraint  u  on  the  initiative  of  the  central  authority  as  was  imposed 
by  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  should  now  be  applied  to  the 
rest  of  England.  I  think  the  central  authority  should  have  no  power  after 
the  Act  to  make  such  schemes,  except  on  the  initiative  of  the  county 
authority. 

10.900.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  the  county  authority  shall  act 
as  the  governing  body  of  endowments  p  ^I  wish  to  constitute  the  county 
authority  so  tl]uftt  it  shall  be  capable  of  becoming  under  a  scheme  the 
governing  body  of  endowments  within  its  area ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  wish  to 
avoid  a  difiSculty  which  has  arisen  under  the  Welsh  Act, 

10.901.  Will  you  explain  that  difficulty  ?— Under  the  Welsh  Act  a  joint 
education  committee  was  constituted  in  each  county  and  county  borough 
which  had  the  initiative  in  proposing  schemes.  Then  when  a  scheme  is 
made,  say,  for  a  given  county  under  the  Welsh  Act,  a  county  governing 
body  is  created.  Now  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  county  in  which  a  scheme 
is  established,  but  the  scheme  does  not  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  endow- 
ments in  the  county.  For  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amending  or  con- 
tinning  or  extending  scheme  for  the  endowments  in  the  county  which  have 
not  been  dealt  with  by  the  principal  scheme,  the  joint  education  com- 
mittee has  to  continue,  while  in  the  meantime  the  county  governing  body 
has  been  created.     So  that  we  have  a  county  governing  body  which  is 

"seriously  affected  by  any  further  scheme  made  and  which  yet  has  not  the 
initiative.  There  is  an  example  at  this  moment  which  brings  that  difficulty 
prominintly  before  you  ;  that  is  the  case  of  the  scheme  for  the  county  of 
Denbigh.  The  House  of  Lords  struck  out  of  that  scheme  one  of  the  principal 
grammar  schools  in  the  county,  namely,  Kuthiu  Grammar  School ;  and  the 
scheme  goes  on  with  that  alteration,  which  is  an  alteration  that  dislocates 
the  scheme  in  this  among  other  ways.  That  grammar  school  was  to  be 
the  bo^s'  county  school  of  the  Buthin  district  of  Denbighshire,  and,  if  my 
memory  does  not  mislead  me,  that  school  was  to  hav^e  new  buildings,  and. 
the  buildings  of  that  school  were  to  bo  used  to  provide  a  girls*  county 
school.  Now  that  school  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  is  entirely  struck 
out  of  the  scheme  by  the  Lords.    Consequently  something  must  now 
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be  done  in  Denbighshire.  The  only  body  which  can  propose  to  do 
something  is  the  Joint  Education  Committee,  but  the  body  which  is  chiefly 
affected  by  anything  which  is  done,  and  whose  whole  action  is  determined 
by  anything  done,  is  the  county  govorning  body.  I  do  not  see  what  is  to 
be  done  to  remedy  the  difficulty  that  has  been  created  in  that  case  except 
by  a  joint  action  between  the  two  bodies.  I  desire  in  suggesting  a  county 
governing  body  to  suggest  to  you  a  body  which  sbp.U  have  the  initiative 
in  proposing  schemes  and  also  be  ca|>able  of  becoming  the  governing 
body  under  the  scheme.     I  want  to  get  over  that  difficulty  if  I  can. 

10.902.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  county 
authority  should  take  over  the  actual  government  of  existing  endowed 
schools  p— Not  by  the  Act,  but  that  the  county  governing  body  shall  so  be 
created  by  the  Act  that  when  a  scheme  is  made  it  shall  be  capable  of 
becoming  the  governing  body  of  any  county  school. 

10.903.  7s  there  any  other  point  with  regard  to  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  county  authority  that  you  desire  to  lay  before  us  ? — Whea  I  say 
they  should  become  the  governing  body  within  their  area  there  must  be 
three  exceptions  to  that.  First,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  put 
some  schools  by  means  of  a  schedule  to  the  Act,  or  otherwise,  outside  the 
jurisdiction. 

10.904.  You  mean  such  schools  as  Eton  and  Winchester  p — ^Yes ;  and  I 
think  the  way  would  be  to  include  such  schools  as  are  not  local. 

10.905.  Which  are  or  ought  to  be  of  a  national  character  ? — ^Yes.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  reasonable  that  a  school  which  is  not  a  local  school  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  local  authority.  Then,  secondly,  there  are 
schools  which  are  denominational  in  their  character,  that  is  to  say, 
foundations  subject  to  section  19  of  the  Act  of  1869  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  1873.  You  cannot  probably  connect  those  foundations  closely  with 
the  county  authority,  because  their  governing  bodies  are  not  open  bodies  ; 
the  doctrines  that  have  to  be  taught  in  them  are  confined  to  a  denomina- 
tion, or,  at  any  rate,  mainly  confined  to  a  denomination  ;  and  the  amount 
of  conscience  clause  introduced  into  them  is  very  small  and  limited, 
and  applies  only  to  day  scholars.  Those  endowments,  for  example, 
would  have  to  be  excepted.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  one  for 
which  no  scheme  has  yet  been  made  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
namely,  Durham  Grammar  School.  That  is  a  cathedral  school ;  it  is 
entirely  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Durham ;  and  it  is  a  school  which  you  probably  could  not, 
even  supposing  it  were  a  local  school,  put  entirely  under  a  county 
authority  and  introduce  the  conscience  clause  of  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Acts  and  the  Local  Taxation  Act  into  it,  without  effecting  an 
upsetting  of  the  settlement  about  religion  of  the  Act  of  1869  ;  and  that 
is  a  course  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  attempted.  Looking 
to  the  only  instance  that  we  have  had  of  an  attempt  to  do  it,  and  what 
resulted  in  1874  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  think  that  the  more  the 
settlement  of  1869  as  modified  in  1873  can  be  adhered  to,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Technical  Instiuction  Acts  and  the  Local  Taxation  Act, 
the  safer  is  the  course.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  floodgates  of  that  strife 
opened  again.  It  would  seem  that  you  must  eitlier  modify  the  Churcli 
•character  of  Durham  Grammar  School,  a  Cathedral  School,  or  you  must 
leave  it  and  some  similar  foundations  out  of  your  Act. 

10.906.  Are  there  many  such  foundations  P — ^No,  not  very  many.  Then 
there  are  foundations  which  are  not  local  at  all — other  than  schools  ;  there 
is  a  charity  for  example  known  as  Betton's  Charity,  which  operates  all 
over  England  tuid  Wales.  You  must  either  break  that  up  and  apportion  it 
according  to  the  population,  or  on  some  other  basis,  if  you  deal  with  it  at 
all  among  the  counties  and  county  boroughs,  which  would  be  a  most 
contentious  undertaking ;  or  you  must  treat  it  on  a  broader  ground ;  you 
must  treat  it  as  a  foundation  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  county  authority, 
but  by  some  other  authority. 

10.907.  Is  that  a  purely  educational  charity  P  —Yes.  There  are  many 
such  general  charities. 
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10.908.  Those  might  possibly  be  dealt  with  by  your  proposed  central 
authority  ? — I  should  prefer  to  see  them  dealt  with  in  tiie  first  instance 
by  the  provincial  authority. 

10.909.  Now  we  will  pass  on  to  your  views  with  regard  to  the  provincial  (3.) 
authority.    How  do  you  propose  that  England  should  be  dividai  for  this  op^PROTisri'l^ 
particular  purpose  r — I  intend  to  lay  before  you  a  definite  proposal ;  not     ArinoRirY. 
because  I  believe  it  cannot  be  improved  upon,  but  in  order  to  clearly 

express  what  £  suggest.  I  have  put  upon  this  map  the  way  in  which  I 
should  propose  to  divide  the  country.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
recommended  as  their  area  for  the  provincial  authorities  the  Registrar 
General's  divisions.  Those  divisions  no  longer  exist.  The  Local  Govern- 
meut  Act  of  1888  has  destroyed  them.  The  E^g^trar  General,  to  speak 
roughly,  knows  only  ancient  counties,  administrative  counties,  county 
boroughs,  and  sub  divisions.  We  therefore  are  driven  by  facts,  even 
if  we  had  no  other  reason  for  it,  to  contemplate  another  and  a  diffe- 
rent, arrangement  from  that ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  obliged  to  make  a 
merely  original  suggestion  for  the  matter.  I  say  this  because  I  am  most 
anxious  that  you  i^ould  not  suppose  that  I  feel  a  certain  or  any  convic- 
tion that  this  could  not  be  altered  or  improved  upon.  I  suggest  this 
independently  of  Wales.  That  division  as  a  provincial  authority  will  be 
made  by  law  before  this  year  is  out,  or  at  any  rate  before  much  of  next 
year  hajs  gone.  That  is  being  done  by  a  scheme  under  the  Welsh  Act, 
and  the  powers  which  I  propose  here  for  the  provincial  authority  are 
actually,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  a  scheme  which  will  have  the  force  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  most  part  conferred  upon  the  cenVhd  Welsh 
board,  the  provincial  authority  for  Wales.  The  proposals  which  I  am 
going  to  lay  before  you  with  regard  to  the  provincial  authority  have  run 
the  gauntlet  of  criticism  in  the  locality,  and  are  now  before  the  Education 
Department,  and  will  soon  be  before  Parliament ;  and  with  one  exception, 
namely,  that  a  certain  charity  has  been  included  as  a  charity  to  be 
administered  by  the  provinci^  authority,  which  possibly  may  not  be 
so  included  eventually,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  serious  objection  to  the 
proposals.  So  that  what  I  would  lay  before  you  is  entirely  oiiginal  and 
untried  as  regards  the  suggested  division  other  than  that  of  Wides.  But 
the  proposal  for  what  shall  be  the  authorities  in  the  divisions  has  been 
a  matter  of  elaboration  in  regard  to  Wales. 

10,909a.  How  many  divisions  do  you  propose  to  make  for  England  ? — 
For  England  exclusive  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  I  propose  five. 

10.910.  Would  you  naiae  the  five  ? — The  northern  province  would  be 
six  ancient  counties,  reckoning  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  as  one,  and  would 
comprise  26  county  boroughs. 

10.911.  Are  the  county  boroughs  to  be  included  in  the  provincial  autho- 
rity?— Yes,  and  that  would  be  one  important  means  of  drawing  them 
together  I  hope.  That  would  be  a  population  of  between  eight  or  nine 
millions.  I  will  name  the  counties:  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Durham,  York,  and  Lancaster. 

10,911a.  The  whole  of  Lancashire  P— Yes.  Six  ancient  counties  and  26 
county  boroughs  which  corresponds  very  much  to  an  ancient  Roman  divi- 
sion, and  also  corresponds  very  much  to  the  Danish  Elingdom  of  North- 
umbria.  The  central  province  I  suggest  should  have  these  ancient  counties : 
Chester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Shropshire,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Butland, 
Worcester,  Warwick,  Northampton,  Hereford,  Oxford,  and  Buckingham, 
which  will  include  13  ancient  counties  comprising  16  county  boroughs,  with 
a  population  of  about  5  J  millions.  Wales  I  will  leave  out.  Then  as  the 
eastern  province  I  suggest  nine  ancient  counties  and  three  administrative 
counties,  comprising  altogether  10  county  boroughs,  with  a  population  of 
5,152,400,  about :  namely,  the  ancient  counties  of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Bedford,  Suffolk,  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  and 
the  administrative  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey.  But  here  I 
come  upon  a  point  upon  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  decide  between  two 
courses. 
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10.912.  Where  wotQd  yon  pnt  London? — One  of  two  things  must 
happen.  On  my  plan  either  the  Administrative  County  of  London  with 
its  county  committee,  which  I  think  might  very  weU  be  the  present 
Technical  Education  Board  of  London  slightly  altered  (that  is  an  admi- 
rable board  and  going  to  work  in  an  admirable  way),  must  also  be  the 
provincial  authority,  in  which  case  it  will  require  modification  so  as  to 
combine  the  two  in  one,  which  some  people  might  favour,  or  else  you 
must  take  into  the  Province  of  London  those  parts  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent  which  are  outside  bhe  adminietzative  county.  You  see  I  suggest 
one  of  two  courses  :  either  that  you  make  the  administrative  county  of  the 
Metropolis  one  board  both  provincial  and  county,  or  else  that  you  join 
with  the  Metropolis  those  parts,  particularly  of  Middlesex,  which  are 
closely  allied  with  it,  and  in  which  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Londoners  are 
establishing  their  schools,  and  make  the  provincial  authority  by  joining 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  I  should  absolutely  have  recommended  that 
but  for  two  difficulties :  one  is  that  London  is  so  big,  and  the  Technical 
Education  Board  so  good,  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  overlay  them  with 
another  authority.  The  other  difficulty  is  that  the  remoter  parts  of  Kent 
are  aot  metropolitan.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  after  much  consideration, 
I  have  resolved  to  suggest  that  to  those  counties  I  have  named  for  the 
eastern  division  should  be  added  the  administrative  part  of  Middlesex,  that 
is,  the  part  of  Middlesex  outside  the  county  of  London,  and  the  adminis- 
trative counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent.  If  that  was  done  there  would  be  in 
that  province  12  counties  and  10  county  boroughs  with  a  population 
almost  ex^tly  the  same  as  that  of  the  central  province,  namely,  5,152,000. 
In  that  case  the  provincial  authority  for  the  Metropolis  would  be  a  board 
altered  from  the»ordinary  constitution  of  the  county  board,  so  as  to  be  both 
the  county  and  the  provincial  authority.  As  you  wil]  see  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  mode  of  composing  the  provincial  authority,  its  main 
differences  that  I  am  going  to  suggest  as  regards  its  composition  would  be 
that  teachers  would  have  to  be  recognised  on  it,  and  institutions  of  the 
univei-sity  type,  and  perhaps  school  boards  not.  That  would  be  the  point. 
Of  course  if  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Middlesex  went  into  the  Meti'opolis,  Sassex 
would  have  to  be  joined  on  to  the  western  part.  But  if  not,  and  if  Sussex 
belonged  to  the  eastern  division,  the  last  outline  I  suggest  is  the  western 
province  consisting  of  the  ancient  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Berks, 
Hants,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  being  eight  counties, 
comprising  nine  county  boroughs,  and  containing  a  population  of 
3,427,000. 

10.913.  How  do  you  propose  to  constitute  the  councils  which  are  to  have 
these  provincial  areas  under  their  authority  P — I  would  suggest  that  they 
should  be  constituted  somewhat  in  this  way.  Somewhere  about  one  third 
of  the  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  county  authorities,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  Secondary  Education  committees  of  each  county  and  ooimty 
borough,  or  joint  committees,  so  far  as  they  were  united  :  one-third  by 
principal  teachers  of  schools  recognised  as  county  schools  within  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  one-third  by  xmiversities  and  institutions  of  a  university  type 
within  the  province.  And  I  would  suggest  that  officers  of  the  central  autho- 
rity should  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  provincial  councils  but 
not  to  vote,  which  I  consider  a  very  much  better  plan  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of  having  official  district 
commissionerR.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  recommended  that  in 
each  district  there  should  be  an  official  district  commissioner  who  should 
be  a  member  of  each  governing  body.  That  is  open  to  at  least  one  most 
serious  objection,  namely,  that  the  representative  of  the  central  authority, 
which  would  have  the  duty  of  seeing  that  these  bodies  did  not  commit 
irregularities  such,  for  instance,  as  a  breach  of  trust,  would  be  himself  in 
breach  of  trust.  That  would  be  a  most  serious  objection ;  and  I  was  always 
surprised  at  that  recommendation  being  made  by  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commissioners. 

10.914.  You  mean  that  the  presence  of  the  officer  is  desirable,  but  it  is 
not  desirable  that  he  should  have  a  vote  P — ^No ;  nor  be  a  member  of  the 
body. 
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10.915.  (Mr.  LytieUon.)  He  would  be  an  assessor  P—Qaite  so.  That 
again  has  been  a  matter,  as  I  have  no  donbt  you  know,  of  practical 
experience  in  Wales,  and  it  has  worked  admirably  as  everybody  admits. 

10.916.  [Sir  Henry  Boeeoe.)  What  are  their  duties  and  powers? — The 
fbfst  duty  and  power  of  the  provincial  authority  wonld  be  to  adminisiier  any 
^neral  endowments  the  administration  of  which  was  assigned  to  it  by 
flcheme  or  by  the  Act. 

10.917.  By  a  general  endowment  yon  mean  some  endowment  which 
has  a  larger  area  than  any  endowments  capable  of  being  treated  by  the 
county  authority  ? — Quite  so. 

10.918.  Are  there  many  such  P — ^Yes,  a  good  many.  If  you  look  at  the 
scheme  now  before  the  Education  Department  for  the  Central  Welsh  Inter- 
mediate Education  Fund,  which  is  a  scheme  which  creates  a  provincial 
authority  for  the  Piincipality  and  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and  look  at 
•clauses  33,  31,  and  35  of  that  scheme,  you  will  see  two  foundations  to  be 
dealt  with  by  that  board,  and  how  they  are  to  be  dealt  with.  If  jou  look 
at  clause  34  you  will  see  that  a  certain  foundation  is  directed  to  be  applied 
as  to  a  part  of  it  in  the  maintenance  of  exhibitions  of  the  yearly  viUue  of 
HOI.  tenable  for  not  more  than  three  years,  with  power  of  extension,  at  any 
tmiversity,  university  college,  or  institution  of  professional  or  technicfd 
education  approved  by  the  board,  and  to  be  awarded  to  scholars  who  have 
been  for  not  less  than  three  years  at  some  intermediate  schooL  That  will 
be  a  most  valuable  function  of  the  provincial  board  in  regard  to  endow- 
ments which  are  not  county  endowments,  but  have  a  larger  area.  Then 
jou  will  see  in  clause  35  that  the  residue,  after  payment  of  expenses  of 
management  and  business,  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  ti*aining  of  teachers  for 
intermediate  schools  according  to  a  plan  there  laid  down.  You  immediately 
have  a  fund  applicable  for  those  purposes  which  are  general  educational 
purposes,  but  not  county  purposes  or  for  purposes  of  a  particular  school. 

10.919.  That  is  an  especially  Welsh  charity,  is  it  not  ? — No  ;  it  is  an 
England  and  Wales  charity,  and  this  scheme  deals  with  the  Welsh  part. 
The  Commissioners  made  a  division. 

10.920.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  having  Betton*s  Charity 
managed  by  your  provincial  councils  rather  than  by  the  central  or  the 
county  authority? — ^It  is  too  much  work  and  too  much  duty  to  throw 
npon  a  central  authority  to  administer  this  general  provincial  fund.  If 
JOU  laid  upon  the  central  authority  the  whole  work  of '  establishing  the 
training  college,  working  the  exhibitions,  having  the  examinations,  and  so 
forth,  the  central  authority  would  break  down. 

10.921.  But  does  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  the  treatment  of  such 
A  charity  by  your  provincial  authority  as  would  apply  to  the  treatment  of 
such  a  charity  by  the  county  authority  ?— -If  you  have  it  treated  by  the 
county  authority  you  must  break  it  up. 

10.922.  If  you  have  it  treated  by  the  provincial  authority  you  must 
break  it  up,  too  ? — ^You  only  have  to  break  it  up  into  five  parts.  It  is  a 
difEerent  thing  to  break  it  up  into  every  county  and  every  county  borough. 
You  could  break  it  up  into  five  parts,  as  it  has  been  broken  up  for  Wales, 
but  the  business  of  breaking  it  up  into  the  parts  to  be  allotted  to  each 
county  and  county  borough  would  be  a  most  serious  thing. 

10.923.  {Mr.  Hohhousr.)  What  is  theamountofBetton's  Charity?— 4,420/. 

10.924.  {Mr.  LytteJton.)  Are  there  many  other  charities  like  Betton's 
Charity  ? — ^Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  other  charities  of  a  general  kind, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  not  yet  settled  to  be  within  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  but  which  most  probably  are  within  them. 

10.925.  {Dr.  Fairbairn.)  Was  this  originally  an  educational  charity  p — 
Ko,  it  was  mainly  a  charity  for  a  very  different  purpose,  but  the  non- 
educational  part  was  converted  to  educational  purposes  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

10.926.  How  was  it  converted  into  an  educational  charity? — By  the 
failure  oi  the  original  object.    It  had  some  educational  element  for  a  small 
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part  of  it  originally,  and  having  thai  educational  element  for  a  small  part 
of  it  the  Court  of  Chancery  considered  that  education  would  be  cy  pree  to 
the  founder's  intenlion  for  the  whole. 

10.927.  {Sir  Henry  Roscce.)  I  do  not  understand  that  you  base  your 
suggebtion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  creation  of  proyinciai  authorities 
on  this  ground  alone  ?-  No,  I  only  use  the  Welsh  case  as  an  illustration 
of  "what  was  done.  If  it  had  never  been  done  in  Wales,  I  should  consider 
it  from  my  experience  in  the  Charity  Commission  necessary. 

10.928.  What  other  argument  can  you  use  in  favour  of  these  provincial 
councils  p — I  will  just  mention  the  rest  of  th^ir  duties,  and  then  I  shall  be 
able  to  derive  my  argument  better  from  that.  I  have  mentioned  one  of 
their  duties  or  po  ^rers.  Then,  secondly,  they  are  to  provide,  in  concert 
with  the  county  authority,  for  the  due  examination  and  educational 
inspection  of  registered  or  recognised  schools  subject  to  the  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Thirdly,  to  provide  means  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
concert  with  the  county  authority.  Fourthly,  to  provide  a  system  of  pen- 
sions for  teachers  which  I  consider  to  be  a  question  of  the  first  importance. 
Fifthly,  to  confer  with  other  provinces,  and  I  should  desire  to  see  a  joint 
board  of  conference  created  for  all  the  provinces,  which  board,  I  think, 
perhaps,  might  eventually  be  represented  on  the  central  coimcil,  for  a 
reason  to  which  I  will  revert,  if  you  think  fit,  presently.  Lastly,  to  make 
a  yearly  report  to  the  central  authority  on  the  condition  of  Secondary 
Education  in  the  province.  I  have  mentioned  one  reason  why  I  think  it 
necessary  to  have  this  provincial  authority ;  but  a  second  and  a  more 
important  reason  to  my  mind  is  this.  You  want  a  comparison  of  educational 
proceedings,  failures  and  successes,  results,  and  so  forth,  over  a  larger 
area  than  a  county  ;  you  want  light  upon  the  proceedings  in  one  county 
to  be  thrown  by  the  proceedings  in  another  county ;  and,  if  you  do  not 
establish  some  such  thin^  as  a  provincial  authority,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  county  authozities  will  eventually  do  something  of  the  same  kind 
for  themselves.  They  must  keep  together.  They  must  throw  a  mutual 
light.  If  you  take  any  one  organising  secretary  of  a  county,  and  ask  him 
what  he  knows  about  his  county ;  if  he  is  a  really  good  and  intelligent 
man,  you  will  find  he  has  been  searching  all  round  in  other  counties 
for  light.  It  is  to  my  mind  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  illustration 
and  breadth  of  work  to  have,  while  not  displacing  the  county  authority,  a 
wider  authority  than  that  of  the  county. 

10.929.  While,  no  doubt,  there  should  be  an  inter-oommunication 
between  the  different  counties,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  requirements  of 
different  counties  are  very  different  P — Certainly. 

10.930.  Take,  for  instance,  Durham  and  the  West  Biding  P — ^Yes. 

10.931.  And  hence  to  fuse  these  all  into  one  common  authority  might 
not  produce  that  good  effect  which  you  are  attributing  to  it  P — I  thank 
that  would  be  a  fatal  criticism  if  I  proposed  to  fuse  them  for  scheme- 
making  purposes,  or  any  but  the  most  general  provincial  purposes.  But 
if  you  look  at  the  six  purposes  which  I  have  mentioned,  you  wiU  see  that 
there  is  nothing  which  interferes  with  the  life  of  the  school  or  the  counties. 
The  counties  are  left  their  autonomy  altogether  ;  and  I  should  say,  frankly, 
at  once,  that  if  the  difficulty  that  you  suggest,  which  would  be  a  real  one, 
is  at  all  involved  in  an^  of  those  six  things  that  I  have  put  down  as  the 
duties  of  the  provincial  authority,  I  withdraw  it.  I  fully  recognise  that 
the  county  is  the  autonomous  body  for  this  purpose  ;  but  I  consider  that 
it  is  as  well  to  bind  them  together  as  it  was  to  destroy  the  Heptarchy. 

10.932.  {Mr.  CocJchurn.)  Could  you  explain  why  these  six  duties  could 
not  be  done  by  the  central  authority  p — The  whole  thing  taken  together, 
would  have  the  very  serious  objection  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  piece 
of  centralisation  in  education  that  has  ever  been  dreamt  of  in  any  country. 
I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  one  single  country  where  so  much  centrali- 
sation, as  the  whole  of  this,  has  been  thrown  upon  a  central  body. 

10.933.  {Sir  Henry  Rijscoe.)  I  understand  that  Mr.  Cockbum  only  refers 
to  your  proposal  with  regard  to  the  provincial  authority? — I  say  that 
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these  six  things  for  the  piovincial  anthority,  if  placed  upon  the  central 
authority,  wovdd  bzeak  it  down. 

10,934.  [Mr.  Coehbum.)  Then  do  you  not  think  that  the  training  of 
teachers  might  be  improved  by  being  a  national  thing,  instead  of  being  a 
proTincial  thing  ? — I  sappoee  the  question  means  this :  does  the  experience 
-with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools  show  that  it  wonld  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  done  by 
the  State,  instead  of  any  local  authority  P  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
if  the  State  had  started  it  from  the  beginning,  it  would  not  have  gone  on 
so  well  as  it  has. 

10,d35.  My  real  point  is  this :  there  are  three  authorities  sketched  by 
yourfielf,  the  county,  the  provincial,  and  the  central  P— Tes. 

10.936.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  multiplying  this  machinery,  we  are 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  legislation.  I  have  failed  to  find  that  you 
have  made  out  a  good  case  for  the  provincial  authority  existing  indepen- 
dent of,  and  in  addition  to,  those  other  two  authorities  ? — Take  one  case. 
I  do  not  see  how  to  get  a  representation  of  teachers  except  by  haviLg  a 
provincial  authority.  That  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  by  itself,  but  how 
can  you  get  it  otherwise  P 

10.937.  (Jfr.  LytteliOH.)  Covld  they  not  be  represented  on  the  county 
authorities  P — No,  certainly  not.    I  should  consider  it  mqst  objectionable. 

10.938.  Nor  on  the  board  of  advisers  to  the  central  authority  P — No. 
You  can  have  them  represented  on  the  central  authority  by  means  of  one 
or  two  of  the  best  of  their  profeesion,  perhaps.  That  is  a  point  1  should 
come  io ;  but,  as  a  board  of  advisers,  I  am  afraid  they  would  have  very  little 
weight. 

10.939.  {Mr.  CocJchum.)  Then  you  would  have  provincial  authorities 
acting  independently  of  one  another  on  such  a  national  question  as 
pensions  ? — ^I  should  propose  that  they  should  confer,  but  I  think  the 
conditions  of  pensions  are  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  think  you  could  have  a  Stite  system  of  pensions. 

10.940.  It  will  be  a  State  system  of  pensions  divided  'into  five  dififerent 
divisions  P — ^No ;  because  the  funds  for  pensions  will  not  be  derived  from 
parliamentary  grant  in  any  way.  I  do  not  think  a  Minister  of  State  could 
arrange  what  the  conditions  of  pensions  in  different  places  were  to  be,  the 
funds  being  raised  out  of  charities  and  local  endowments. 

10.941.  But  would  you  allow  your  northern  province,  for  example,  to 
bring  in  some  scheme  of  pensions  for  its  teachers  which  should  be  totally 
different  from  the  scheme  in  the  eastern  province  p — The  scheme  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  central  authority. 

10.942.  Then  would  it  be  very  much  better  ?— No,  because  the  labour 
of  working  up  the  thing  is  perfectly  impossible  for  the  central  authority. 
It  would  break  any  central  authority  down.  Yon  want  to  multiply  workers 
in  this  matter,  and  not  confine  it  to  those  who  live  in  London.  You  have 
got  now  an  enormous  number  of  workers,  many  of  them  working  volun- 
tarily, and  working  all  over  the  country  on  this  question.  You  want  to 
organise  those  workers.    That  is  how  it  strikes  me. 

10.943.  (Mr.  Hohhouae.)  How  are  the  funds  of  the  provincial  authorities 
to  be  supplied? — They  would  be  supplied  from  three  sources :  first,  those 
charities  such  as  I  have  been  mentioning,  which  were  general,  and 
administered  by  the  provincial  authorities;  secondly,  by  contribution 
from  each  local  authority ;  and  thirdly,  by  fees  charged  for  certain 
purposes. 

10.944.  With  regard  to  the  contributions  from  the  counties,  would  you 
make  that  compulsory  on  the  county.  Who  should  fix  the  contributions  P 
— ^I  think  with  regkrd  to  the  exact  amounts  they  should  be  fixed  by  a  scheme 
made  for  the  county  under  the  Act.  But  the  broad  outlines  of  limits  might 
very  well  be  fixed  by  the  Act.  That  depends  entirely  upon  which  of  two 
procedures  you  think  best ;  either  make  the  constitution  of  this  provinoiid 
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authority  a  matter  of  proTision  in  the  Act,  'whioh  will  nndonbtedlr 
enomnber  the  Act,  and  make  it  more  elaborate,  but  -which  will  have  this 
enormous  advantage,  that  jon  will  get  to  work  many  years  sooner ;  or  else 
you  must  make  it  a  matter  of  scheme.  But  then  the  provincial  board 
would  not  be  created  until  after  the  scheme  was  established. 

10,946.  The  latter  plan  was  adopted  in  Wales  F — That  is  so. 

10.946.  And  there  was  no  proyision  made  for  it  in  the  Act? — That 
is  so. 

10.947.  The  proyincial  board  in  Wales  is  the  natural  development  which 
has  arisen  from  the  needs  of  the  counties  themselves  P — ^Yes. 

10.948.  And  that  you  consider  a  strong  argument  ? — Certainly. 

10.949.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  in  the  case  of  Wales  there  are 
any  stronger  reasons  for  such  a  provincial  authority  than  there  would  be 
in  parts  of  England  where  the  counties  are  considerably  larger  than 
Welsh  counties  P — No  doubt  the  smallness  of  the  counties  would  be  a 
reason. 

10.950.  Lancashire  would  have  much  stronger  objections  and  fewer 
inducements  to  enter  into  a  provincial  scheme  than  a  small  Welsh  county  p 
—Yes. 

10.951.  Is  the  Welsh  Provincial  Board,  as  it  exists  in  the  scheme,  con- 
stituted as  was  contemplated  P — No  ;  it  was  a  very  elaborate  constitution — 
much  more  elaborate  than  I  should  like  to  see  carried  out  for  England. 

10.952.  But  were  the  proportions  of  the  different  bodies  much  the  same 
as  was  proposed  p — No,  it  was  a  totally  different  constitution. 

10.953.  If  I  remember  rightly,  county  bodies  of  different  kinds  had 
more  than  half  the  representation  P — Do  you  mean  the  county  councils  or 
county  governing  bodies  P 

10.954.  Taking  them  altogether  P— 47  out  of  71,  taking  all  the  county 
councils  and  the> county  and  county  borough  governing  bodies. 

10.955.  And  the  teachers  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose,  would  have 
hardly  one-third  of  those  places  P — Very  little.  Headmasters  and  mis- 
tresses of  coimty  schools  of  North  Wales,  two ;  headmasters  and  mistresses 
of  the  county  schools  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  three. 

10.956.  And  you  think  on  consideration  that  the  scheme  you  have  just 
put  before  us  would  be  a  more  equitable  and  satisfactory  one  P — ^Yes,  that 
has  appeared  to  me,  after  careful  consideration  of  what  has  been  done  in 
this  scheme. 

10.957.  You  do  not  think  that  the  county  bodies,  representing  as  they 
do  the  ratepayers  who  find  the  funds,  should  have  a  majority  on  such  a 
body  P — I  should  not  object  to  it.    I  propose  one-third. 

10.958.  Those  provincial  bodies  would  require  very  considerable  funds 
to  carry  out  all  those  objects  that  you  spoke  of  P — Well,  if  they  carried 
them  all  out  at  once  to  the  full  extent  which  would  ultimately  be  desirable 
no  doubt  they  would ;  but  I  tbink  they  would  have  to  feel  their  way.  I 
think  they  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  same  position  as  some  of 
the  bodies  administering  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  or  the  Local 
Taxation  Act  have  been  in  counties  where  they  have  not  used  all  the  fands 
they  might,  because  they  had  not  got  the  experience  to  see  the  best 
application  of  all. 

19.959.  Eventually  they  would  have  large  objects  to  serve  and  large 
funds  to  find  ?— Yes. 

10.960.  And  you  say  those  funds  could  be  found  from  three  sources  : 
endowments,  contributions  from  the  counties,  and  certain  fees  P — Yes. 

10.961.  Will  you  tell  us  what  those  fees  would  be  P — ^I  should  propose 
that  the  provincial  authority  should  have  the  power  to  register  schools 
which  are  not  endowed  schools,  as  capable  of  having  some  of  the  benefits 
of  the  system,  and  to  inspect  and  to  provide  for  their  examination  as  a 
condition  of  that  registration  ;  and  I  shonld  propose  that  fees  should  be 
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charged  for  that.  I  should  propose  also  that  they  shotdd  have  power  to 
charge  fees  for  the  examinations  of  the  intermediate  schools  conducted 
nnder  their  authority  to  a  certain  extent. 

10.962.  And  there  wonld  be  fees  for  training  teachers  and  contributions 
toTwds  teachers'  pensions  ? — ^Yes. 

10.963.  So  that  it  would  be  rather  an  elaborate  organisation  and  would 
require  a  considerable  staff? — Yes  ;  it  would  require  n  considerable  staff. 

10.964.  Then  would  not  their  functions  rather  interfere  with  the  function 
of  the  county  authority  in  dealing  with  the  schemes  P  For  instance,  it 
would  be  for  the  proyinoial  authority,  as  I  understand,  to  determine  which 
of  the  private  or  proprietary  schools  should  be  recognised  as  registered 
efScient  schools ;  while  it  would  be  for  the  county  authority  U>  make 
proposals  as  to  schemes  for  new  endowed  schools  where  such  schools  did 
not  exist  ? — ^Yes. 

10.965.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  caiTving  out  such  functions  as  that  the 
two  authorities  would  be  likely  to  collide  with  one  another  P — No,  I  think 
it  should  be  provided  as  I  propose,  that  they  should  confer  on  all  those 
matters  with  the  county  authority,  and  if  they  differ,  or  collide,  there  is 
exactly  a  case  where  the  central  authority  would  come  in.  I  think  any 
difference  of  that  kind  is  exactlv  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  be  settled  by 
tiie  central  authoiitv.  It  is  where  details  have  been  threshed  out,  and 
conflicting  proposals  are  made,  that  the  central  authority  comes  in  as 
arbitrator  and  decides  between  them. 

10.966.  (Mr,  LytteUon.)  Of  these  six  duties  which  yoa  propose  for  the 
provincial  authority,  I  think  if  there  were  only  two  authorities,  a  county 
and  a  central  authority,  three  of  them  would  perhaps  at  once  have  to  be 
subtracted ;  that  is  to  say,  the  report  to  the  central  authority ;  the  confer- 
ence would  obviously  lapse;  and  then  examination  and  educational 
inspection.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  examination  of  schools 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  carried  out  by  examining  bodies  that  are  at 
present  existing  and  that  the  inspection  of  schools  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  central  authority  for  a  few  schools,  and  by  the  local  county  authority 
f or  the  remainder.  How  do  you  think  that  system  would  work  p — ^I  think 
you  must  in  speaking  of  inspection  begin  by  distinguishing  between  what 
I  have  called  an  official  inspection  and  an  educational  inspection.  As  I 
said  in  my  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1886  I  do  not  think 
that  an  educational  inspection,  which  implies  goin^  into  a  school,  hearing 
ihe  teachers  teach,  seeing  how  the  school  is  organised,  and  possibly,  even 
so  far  as,  at  the  end  of  a  lesson  given  by  a  teacher,  putting  some  questions 
to  the  class  to  see  what  effect  that  lesson  has  produced  upon  them,  can  be 
effectually  conducted  by  a  central  authority. 

10.967.  But  would  you  not  include  that  sort  of  inspection  under 
''examination"  P — No,  I  do  not.  I  distinguish  between  examination  and 
educational  inspection,  as  I  distinguish  between  official  inspection  and 
educational  inspection. 

10.968.  Do  you  mean  you  could  not  extend  the  word  **  examination  **  so 
as  to  include  a  viva  voce  examination  by  an  inspector  P — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  proper  use  of  the  word  **  examination/' when  a  teacher 
is  put  on  to  take  a  class  and  the  inspector  takes  a  note  of  the  lesson,  and  not 
a  word  is  addressed  by  him  to  the  scholars.  That  is  not  examination,  and 
yet  that  is  an  important  part  of  educational  inspection.  In  old  days,  before 
the  revised  cocln  was  introduced,  it  was  a  sufficient  execution  of  the  duty  of 
an  inspector  of  schools  to  go  into  a  school  and  never  say  one  word  to  a 
scholar.  He  might  go  into  a  school  and  wait  there  quietly.  He  might  wait 
at  all  events  till  one  change  took  place  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  one  lesson  to 
another.  He  perhaps  saw  a  school  interval ;  he  perhaps  might  wait  two 
hours  in  the  school  and  never  open  his  lips ;  but  looking  at  the  time  table 
and  seeing  this  go  on  he  formed  a  very  good  idea  of  how  things  were . 
conducted.  He  saw  the  discipline  exhaustively ;  he  saw  the  arrangement 
of  time ;  he  saw  whether  they  lost  any  time  in  moving  classes  and  the 
r68t  of  it.      He  saw  the  control,  and  the  moral  relation  between  the 
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teachers  and  the  scholars ;  and  he  saw  "whether  the  teacher  kept  his  place 
and  governed  the  scholars  by  his  moral  force  and  never  went  near  them  or 
tonched  them  ;  and  he  saw  the  inferior  teacher  who  went  from  one  end  of 
the  class  to  the  other  and  fidgetted  about.  He  saw  the  whole  school 
except  one  thing : — What  is  the  result  of  all  this  upon  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  scholar  P  That  is  examination.  The  other  thing  I  call 
educational  inspection.  But  that  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  that 
which  I  now  wish  to  see  conducted  by  the  central  authority,  which  is 
conducted  now  by  the  Charity  Commission.  That  consists  mamly  in  what 
is  comprised  in  the  extract  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  which  I 
quoted  to  you;  and  roughly  it  consists  in  seeing  the  buildings,  the 
premises,  conferring  with  the  teachers,  noting  whether  the  scheme  or 
regulations  of  the  school  are  duly  carried  out,  and  taking  note  of  any 
suggestions  made  for  amendment  or  improvement.  That  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  this  educational  inspection. 

10.969.  What  are  your  exact  reasons  for  saying  that  the  educational 
inspection  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  by  the  county  authority? — You 
want  a  wider  experience ;  you  want  somebody  who  shall  have  a  larger 
than  county  weight  and  authoiity  and  who  yet  shall  not  be  a  White- 
hall official.  The  fundamental  difficulty  about  sending  down  a  White- 
hall official  to  do  this,  even  if  he  is  the  most  competent  man  in  the 
world  to  do  it,  is  that  he  has  been  away  from  his  books  a  long  time  ;  he 
goes  into  a  first  grade  grammar  school  and  hears  a  man  such  as  Dr.  Holden, 
say,  taking  a  class  in  Aristophanes ;  then  besides  that  he  has  mathematics, 
modem  languages,  natural  science— four  great  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  any  one  of  which  is  enough  for  a  man  to  be  at  all  proficient  in. 
At  least  four  first-rate  men  would  be  required  in  every  first-grade  school. 
If  they  are  Government  officials  and  in  the  State  service,  they  have  left 
their  books  for  some  time ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  at  their  books 
still  the  difficulty  is  to  find  men  of  sufficient  weight  and  quality.  Then, 
further  than  that,  there  is  this :  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this,  but  I  believe 
from  what  I  see  and  hear  of  schoolmasters  that  they  would  prefer  an 
authority  sufficiently  wide  and  broad,  on  which  they  were  adequately 
represented,  as  constituting  that  element.  They  would  respect  it  more, 
and  more  particularly  when  on  that  authority,  as  I  here  pi-opose,  there 
are  the  universities.  The  teaching  experience,  and  the  authoritv  of  the 
universities,  which  together  form  two-thirds  of  the  elements  of  tne  body 
which  I  propose,  is  the  thing  to  get  the  respect  of  the  teaching  profession, 
and  for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  I  think  the  provincial  authority 
necessary. 

10.970.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  who  the  inspectors  should 
be  to  undertake  this  most  difficult  work? — ^No;  I  think  th e provincial 
authority  would  find  them. 

10.971.  They  would  be  ex-teachers  probably  ?— I  should  leave  that  to 
the  provincial  authority.  I  do  not  think  an  Act  of  Parliament  could 
settle  that. 

10.972.  Would  you  contemplate  any  schools  being  excluded  from  the 
provincial  authority's  influence  ? — The  same  as  from  the  county  authority's, 
unless  they  voluntarily  came  in.  If  I  had  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
Act,  you  woxdd  find  that  I  would  recommend  as  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  the  power  for  any  schools  outside  of  the  Act  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Act  extended  to  them  the  same  as 
now  in  the  case  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts.  A  charity  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Charitable  '^i'rusts  Acts  can  now  apply  to  the  board  to 
have  the  provisions  of  those  Acts  extended  to  them  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  I  think  that  some  provision  might  be  made  in  regard  to  foundations 
scheduled  out  of  the  Act.  For  example,  1  think  it  might  be  found  that 
some  schools  might  object  to  the  governing  body  constituted  under  the 
Act,  but  would  not  be  unwilling  to  have  a  well-regulated  inspection  as  a 
condition  of  their  having  a  share  in  the  pecuniary  benefits,  or  the  pension 
system,  we  will  say. 

10.973.  With  regard  to  the  county  authority,  I  think  you  suggested  that 
a  county  authority  should  co-opt  some  members  ? — Yes. 
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10.974.  Would  you  make  that  compnlek^ry  or  optional  P—I  think  it  is 
most  important.  I  think  they  will  do  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  make  it  compulsory  because  of  the  examples  that  have  already  existed. 
Take  the  example  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Board  of  London.  I 
think  it  shows  that  they  are  only  too  thankful  to  get  all  the  experience 
in  such  a  new  matter  that  they  can  obtain,  and  they  search  about  toi  it. 

10.975.  ^ill  you  tell  us  a  little  more  exactly  what  would  be  the  relation 
between  the  county  authority  and  the  goveming  bodies  of  the  schools  P — 
I  propose  that  the  county  authority  shall  be  capable  of  becoming  tbe 
gOYeming  body  of  all  the  schools  within  the  county. 

10.976.  Would  they  manage  ihem  by  dint  of  local  committees? — ^Yes, 
certainly ;  and  you  see  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  in  that  case  to  appoint 
as  the  local  committee  the  actual  governing  body  of  any  school,  at  all 
events  to  start  with.  It  will  get  over  the  friction  of  that  change.  One  of 
the  great  difficulties  we  have  had  under  the  Welsh  Act,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  has  made  our  difficulties  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  been  the 
compulsory  removal  of  the  governing  body  of  an  endowed  school  in  the 
Principahty  and  putting  in  its  place  a  county  governing  body  as  con- 
stituted for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  This  propofsal  would  do  the  thing,  I 
think,  gradually. 

10.977.  Then  supposing  there  was  danger  of  a  rival  establishment  being 
set  up  which  endangered  the  prosperity  of  some  existing  school  or  endow- 
ment, would  the  provincial  authority  be  called  upon  to  arbitrate  or  the 
central  authority  in  such  a  case  ?— Do  you  mean  supposing  a  new  founda« 
tion  were  created. 

10.978.  Yes  ? — That  opens  the  question  of  whether  a  founder  should  be 
allowed  without  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  community  to  establish  -a  new 
charity.    That  is  a  very  large  question,  and  I  had  not  contemplated  it. 

10.979.  (Mr.  Coclchurn,)  Have  you  anything  to  guide  you  as  to  the 
administrative  expenae  of  carrying  on  this  provincial  authority  ?  —I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  guide  me. 

10.980.  There  is  no  provincial  authority  for  Wales  that  has  ^et  begun 
to  expend  money,  is  there  ? — ^No,  it  is  embodied  in  a  scheme  which  is  now 
before  the  Education  Department ;  it  is  not  yet  established. 

10.981.  Then  you  have  no  data  whatever  that  would  help  us  to  form 
some  idea  as  to  the  cost  ? — No. 

10.982.  (Mr.  Hohhottse.)  Is  there  not  some  standard  of  contribution  laid 
down  in  that  scheme  ?— Yes  there  is,  but  I  cannot  tell  what  it  will  amount 
to  in  money. 

10.983.  Is  it  not  5  per  cent,  on  the  fond  P — ^I  think  it  is.  It  is  not  more 
than  5  per  cent.  The  sum  with  which  they  will  have  to  deal  under  the 
scheme  for  the  central  board  is  between  4,000Z.  and  5,000Z.  a  yesir,  but  I 
have  not  myself  worked  out  all  the  amount  required  to  carry  out  that 
scheme. 

10.984.  (Dr,  Fairhairn.)  The  provincial  authority  would  be  in  a  sense 
quite  self-contained.  Within  its  own  province  it  would  have  the  regulation 
of  the  points  you  have  specified  P — Yes. 

10.985.  There  are  three  of  those  points  which  are  strictly  educational ; 
the  examination  and  inspection,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  pensions 
of  teachers  P — ^I  would  venture  to  submit  that  they  are  all  educational. 

10.986.  These  three,  as  dealing  directly  with  schools,  are,  I  think,  strictly 
educational  within  the  limits  of  the  province  p — Yes. 

10.987.  That  means  that  each  province  trains  its  own  teachers  and 
pensions  them  P — ^Yes. 

10.988.  Supposing  a  teacher  migrates  out  of  one  province  into  another  P 
— It  will  always  necessitate  conference  and  a  joint  system.  That  will  be 
in  a  less  degree  the  same  difficulty  that  is  experienced  now  with  regard  to 
a  pension  scheme  for  all  the  schools  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 
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10.989.  Then  by  means  of  conference  yon  would  obtain  nnifonoity  of 
fltandard  as  it  were  in  these  three  things :  pensions,  training  of  teachers^ 
and  examination  and  inspection  P — Yes. 

10.990.  Wonld  not  that  then  be  much  more  easily  obtained  throagh  a 
central  authority  at  once  ? — Uniformity  coald  be  obtained,  but  the  labour 
required  could  not.  Uniformity  could  be  obtained,  but  if  you  try  to  put 
all  this  work  on  the  central  authority,  first  of  all  it  will  be  resisted  because 
it  is  a  central  authority,  and  it  wiU  be  considered  to  be  against  the  general 
movement,  which  is  towards  decentraliBation ;  and  secondly  it  would  break 
any  (government  Office  down.  No  Qovemment  Department  could  grapple 
with  that ;  it  is  impossible. 

10.991.  Is  this  not  a  case  of  multiplying  labour  through  multiplying 
agencies? — I  do  not  think  so. 

10.992.  And  with  regard  to  these  conferences,  whi  ch  in  their  nature 
would  be  strictly  voluntary,  do  you  think  that  the  resolutions  passed  there 
would  not  take  the  shape  of  laws  binding  upon  each  of  the  authorities  P — 
If  it  were  found  that  thny  could  not  combine  and  confer  I  would  certainly 
be  in  favour  of  Legislation  for  that  purpose ;  all  our  ezp  erience  shows,  so 
far,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  tbat ;  that  the  authorities  are  willing 
to  combine  and  confer ;  that  they  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
parison and  light  and  information  gained  from  other  bodies  ;  and  that  they 
are  glad  of  it. 

10.993.  Then  this,  to  a  large  extent,  would  affect  an  objection  that  is 
often  raised  to  the  inclusion  of  public  schools  in  any  Secondary  Education 
scheme,  namely,  that  they  are  not  local  schools.  The  provincial  authority 
would  not  of  necessity  require  them  to  be  local  schools  P — I  do  not  propose 

.  that  anv  schools  shall  be  under  the  provincial  authority  which  are  not 
under  the  local  authority.  All  the  schools  dealt  with  should  be  under  the 
local  authority. 

10.994.  But,  in  as  far  as  you  have  teachers  trained  and  pensioned,  and 
you  have  examination  and  inspection,  you  have  very  direct  relation  to 
schools p — I  say  that  that  would  be  done  in  conceit  with  the  county 
authority.  That  points  to  the  general  principles  being  settled  by  the 
provincial  authority,  but  the  exact  application  to  individual  teachers  and 
teachers  having  the  working  out  of  those  principles  in  the  locality  would 
be  settled  by  the  county  authority. 

10.995.  Again,  I  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  schools  to 
the  provincial  authority,  would  they  not  have  relation  to  it  through  those 
agencies  P — Yes. 

10.996.  I  want  to  know  then  whether  you  would  exclude  from  all 
relation  to  the  provincial  authority  the  great  public  schools,  or  schools  of 
an  illocal  character  p — ^Yes  ;  I  would  exclude  l^y  a  schedule  to  the  Act  all 
those  schools  which  are  not  local  unless  by  their  voluntary  application 
the  benefits  of  the  Act  or  any  part  of  the  Act  are  extended  to  them. 

10.997.  Then  what  are  your  reasoca  for  this  exclusion  ? — The  first  reason 
is  that  I  do  not  l^ink  a  school  which  is  for  all  Enffland  should  be  governed 
by  a  local  authority  ;  and  the  second  reason  is  that  you  will,  by  excluding 
those  schools,  remove  one  of  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to  the  passing  of 
your  Act. 

10.998.  That  one  can  understand,  but  that  is  a  question  rather  of  vested 
interests  than  of  educational  policy  P — But  I  thiuk  I  am  at  liberty  to  bring 
it  in  support  of  my  principle  which  I  began  with,  namely,  that  they  are 
not  local. 

CHiSACTBB  OF  10,999.  (Sir  Henry  Boacoe.)  Now  we  will  pass  on  to  the  character  of  the 
LBoisLATioir  legislation  which  is  required,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  establishment  of 
BEQuiB^p.  Secondary  Education  all  over  England? — The  Oommission  will  see  at 
once  that  those  proposals  that  I  have  made  differ  largely  from  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Secondary  Education  (Englaad)  Bill.  That  Bill,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  did  not  propose  either  to  constitute  a  central  authority 
or  a   provincial  authority,  or  in  fact  to   constitute    any  new  distinct 
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authorities  at  alL  It  was  a  pioneer  BiH,  showing  what  nse  could  be 
made,  as  far  as  it  ventured  to  go,  of  existing  agencies.  What  I  here 
propose  is  what  I  consider  to  be  a  complete  system.  This  will  all  be  a 
matter  for  the  Goyemment  draftsman.  I  only  put  this  forward  as  a  means 
of  carrying  out  what  I  wish  to  suggest  I  ^ould  propose  that  the  Bill 
should  begin  by  constituting  this  enlarged  and  extended  Secondary 
Education  Department.  That  would  be  the  Charity  Commission,  as  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  has  recommended,  enlarged  and  extended ; 
and  I  should  propose,  on  the  grounds  that  I  slated  to  your  Chairman 
this  morning,  to  transfer  all  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commission, 
whether  under  the  Charitable  TruBts  Acts,  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  or  others,  to  the  Council  of 
Secondary  Education.  And  I  should  proyide  that  in  all  existing  Acts 
whatsoever,  and  schemes  which  have  the  force  of  an  Act,  and  all  other 
legal  or  other  documents,  reference  to  the  Charity  Commission  means 
reference  to  the  central  council.  I  should  make  that  change  by  that 
provision.  Then,  I  should  propose  that  Her  Majesty  should  appoint 
the  paid  members  of  the  council,  and  tibat  tiie  council  should  appoint  the 
main  part  of  the  staff.  Whether  there  should  be  an  assistant  secretary  or 
what,  I  have  not  suggested,  but  whatever  the  secretariate  is,  I  think  the 
Minister  should  appoint  it.  The  rest  of  the  staff  should  be  appointed  by 
the  council  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury.  Then  1  think  it  should  be  Frjlkdio  o^ 
provided  thfi^t  the  central  council  should  make  schemes  for  the  regulation  8ch«ib8. 
of  Secondary  Education  on  the  initiative  of  the  Secondary  Education  com- 
mittees for  schools  not  included  in  the  schedule  of  exemptions  from  the 
Ad.  And  you  will  observe,  of  course,  that  for  those  schools  that  are 
scheduled  out,  except  Eton  and  Winchester,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts  will  apply.  Xhe  board,  therefore,  will  have 
some  authority,  and  that  a  very  considerable  one,  over  all  these  schools 
except  Eton  and  Winchester,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  scheduled 
out  of  this  special  Secondary  Education  Act.  Then  I  should  propose 
that  the  procedure  for  making  the  schemes  on  the  initiative  of  the 
county  authority  should  be  that  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  with 
certain  modifications,  the  principal  of  which  would  of  course  be,  as  a  con- 
sequential result  of  what  I  propose,  that  the  stage  of  procedure  with  the 
Education  Department  should  be  annulled.  You  will  see  the  suggestion 
worked  out  rather  in  detail  to  that  effect  in  the  Secondary  Education  Bill 
with  regard  to  certain  endowments  dealt  with.  My  memory  is  not  at  this 
moment  good  enough  to  remind  me  of  the  exact  detail,  but  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  the  Secondary  Education  Bill  proposes  in  certain 
cases  upon  the  initiative  of  the  local  authority  for  procedure  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  to  shorten  the  process,  by  abridgment  of  the 
procedure  in  the  Education  Department.  That  would  follow  necessarily, 
of  course,  when  you  have  the  Charity  Commission  enlarged  and  extended, 
forming  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Then  I  would  lastly  propose 
that  the  Minister  and  Council  should  report,  yearly  to  the  Queen  on  the 
condition  of  Secondary  Education,  embodying  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  England,  which  should  be  collected  through  the  labours  of  the 
local  and  provincial  authorities.  That  of  course  at  first  would  be  an 
extremely  heavy  work  in  the  matter  of  statistics.  I  well  recollect  the 
labour  of  the  Education  Department  in  the  old  days,  before  the  present 
complete  system  of  statistics  had  settied  down  to  what  it  is.  Settling  the 
statistics  in  the  form  they  are  to  take  formed  a  most  serious  labour  on  the 
part  of  an  important  branch  of  the  Education  Department.  You  see  when 
you  begin  a  system  like  that,  you  have  such  a  thing  as  the  relative  value 
of  statistics ;  what  shall  be  collected  and  published,  and  what  shall  not. 
That  all  gets  to  be  setUed ;  you  have  to  see  what  the  public  requires,  and 
BO  on.  iitogether,  I  may  say,  shortiy,  that  it  would  be  a  very  considerable 
labour,  and  form  a  very  heavy  work,  and  the  principal  new  work  from  the 
Charity  Commissioners'  point  of  view  of  this  central  department.  Then  I 
should  propose  that  the  Bill  should  go  on  to  establish  the  county  autho- 
rity ;  that  a  Secondary  Education  committee  should  be  appointed  in  every 
county  and  county  borough  with  power  to  combine ;  and  that  committees 
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should,  as  undcii  the  Welsh  Act,  make  proposals  to  the 'central  authority 
for  regulation  of  endowments  and  other  funds  in  their  area. 

11.000.  In  what  way  does  the  initiation  in  the  county  authority  with 
regard  to  making  schemes  differ  from  that  of  the  central  authority  ? — The 
central  authority  would  be  unable  to  make  any  scheme  for  any  of  these 
endowments,  except  on  a  proposal  by  the  local  authority. 

11.001.  Then  the  initiation  lies  with  the  county  authority,  who  refer  the 
matter  to  the  central  authority  for  carrying  out  ? — Precisely. 

11.002.  (Mr.  Coclcburn,)  And  may  the  central  authority  veto  ? — Yes ; 
they  could  refuse  to  publish  such  a  scheme.  That  is  the  present  arrange- 
ment under  the  Welph  Act. 

11.003.  Then  the  third  matter  on  which  they  can  act  is  with  regard  to 
the  endowments  P — Yed.  The  endowments  with  regard  to  which  they 
would  be  able  to  make  such  proposals  would  be  those  now  subject  to  the 
Endowed  SchoolB  Acts  with  cer^iain  exceptions,  and  the  main  exception 
should  be,  ns  I  have  already  stated,  schools  which  are  not  local,  and 
schools  which  ore  strictly  denominational.  Then  I  think  it  important  to 
make  another  matter  clear.  It  is  rather  technical,  and  I  will  not  go  into  it 
more  than  jou  wish.  It  is  with  regard  to  closed  endowed  and  elementary 
schools.  I  think  there  should  be  a  provision  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
exception  in  the  third  section  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1873,  ceases  to 
apply  if  a  school  is  lawfully  closed.     I  will  explain  that  if  you  wish  it. 

11.004.  Perhaps  that  goes  too  much  into  detail.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
you  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  power  to  apply  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts  ? — I  think  it  most  important  that  the  county  authority  should 
have  the  same  power  cs  trustees  of  any  endowment  in  their  area  of 
applying  to  the  central  council  for  schemes  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Acts.  That  means  that  if  there  be  an  endowment  over  50Z.  a  year  a 
scheme  cannot  now  be  made  for  it  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts 
except  on  application  by  the  trustees, 

Ratxko  11,005.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  rating  power  ?.-I  should  only 

PowBBs.        be  disposed  to  suggest  that  they  should  have  power  to  vote  a  rate  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  deficiencies  in  supply  of  schools. 

11.006.  But  now  they  can  apply  the  rate  for  both  P— I  am  not  looking 
at  the  rate  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  or  the  Local  Taxation 
Act.  I  am  contemplating  a  separate  new  rate  similar  to  the  halfpenny  rate 
in  Wales,  but  not  so  widely  applied.  I  have  here  a  list  of  11  great  towns 
and  county  boroughs  which  are  wholly  unsupplied.*  There  is  Liverpool, 
for  example.  These  are  towns  over  a  certain  population  which  the  Schools 
Inq  uiry  Commissioners  found  to  be  unsupplied,  some  of  which  are  now 
county  boroughs  ;  one  of  them  has  a  population  of  over  half  a  miUon  and 
is  wholly  unsupplied  with  endowed  secondary  schools. 

11.007.  In  such  a  case  you  propose  a  penny  rate  for  the  purpose  of 
building  ? — A  half-penny  rate  I  propose,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
penny. 

11.008.  For  building  but  not  for  maintenance  P — No,  not  for  main, 
tenance. 

11.009.  (Mr.  Ilohhouse.)  What  do  you  mean  by  supply  of  deficiencies. 
Do  you  mean  erecting  new  schools  only  ? — No.  In  that  very  place  which 
I  mentioned— Liverpool — I  think  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  the  means 
of  taking  over  existmg  institutions.  In  some  places  it  means  supplying 
new  schools. 

11.010.  But  supposing  the  defidenoies  arise  from  the  lack  of  annual 
income  rather  than  buildings,  would  you  not  consider  that  a  rate  should 


♦  Aahton-nndcr-Lyno.  Birkptihcad,  Brightoi,  Chatham,  Dover,  Gateshwid,  Huddersflcld, 
Liver|)ool.  Rochdale,  Staleyhridgn,  8uncler1and.  I  am  awam  that  a  nnall  (rmmmar  Rohool 
fouTidatioR  exists  in  Rochdale ;  but  tho  circuni&tances  of  that  school  are.  and  nave  long  bw  n, 
such  an  to  afford  no  mifflclent  reason,  in  my  oriniou,  for  ihe  omiasiou  of  Rochdale  from  the 
list.    D.  a.F. 
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be  applicable  there? — I  am  dispoeed  to  think  that  the  existing  15,0002.  a 
year  is  Bufficient,  bat  I  do  not  wi^  to  be  decided  npon  that  point.  If  the 
Ck>mmi88ion  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  more  rate  is  required  and 
that  the  country  mil  bear  it,  I  should  rejoice. 

11.011.  {Sir  Henry  Boscae.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  schemes  which  may 
deal  with  rate  ? — ^All  I  propose  is,  that  the  counties  or  county  boroughs 
should  haTe  power  to  vote  a  rate  for  the  special  purpose  of  supplying 
deficiencies.  You  see  it  might  be  a  temporary  rate  for  three  years,  and 
that  rate  on  a  resolution  of  the  council  if  thought  desirable  might  be 
embodied  in  a  scheme,  temx>orary  or  otherwi^,  for  supplying  deficiencies. 

11.012.  (Mr,  Oockbwrn.)  Would  you  contemplate  that  the  rate  should  be 
assisted  by  a  Hubvention  from  Government  P — No.  It  uas  done  in  Wales, 
but  I  thmk  the  Welshmen  considered  themselves  exceptionally  entitled 
to  help. 

•  11,013.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  How  woxdd  the  county  authority  deal  with 
the  funds  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  ?  ~I  consider  that  it  should  be 
made  obligatory  rather  than  optional  to  apply  them  to  the  advancement  of 
Secondarv  Education.  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  the  provisions  of  the 
Technical  Xnstmction  Acts  as  applied  to  the  Local  Taxation  Act  with 
regard  to  the  limits  of  application. 

11.014.  But  you  think  that  the  fund  ought  to  be  made  oompulsorily 
available  for  education  alone  ? — Yes. 

11.015.  (Mr.  HohhotiseJ)  When  you  speak  of  the  limits  of  application 
are  you  speaking  of  the  limitation  to  technical  instruction  P — ^Yes. 

11.016.  And  you  consider  that  it  is  on  the  whole  beneficial  that  the 
application  of  that  iund  should  be  limited  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  sphere 
of  Secondary  Education  p — I  should  rather  put  it  that  I  have  not  seen  evil 
results  from  it  sufficiently  clear  to  make  me  recommend  a  change. 

11.017.  You  do  not  think  it  has  tended  to  distort  the  curriculum  of  any 
of  the  existing  schools  P — ^I  am  not  satisfied  about  it.  I  do  not  affirm  or 
deny. 

11.018.  (Mr.  Cockburn.)  Does  it  in  some  measure  spring  from  your 
reluctance  to  disturb  existing  legislation P — No,  not  altogether,  it  is 
because  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  that  it  does  disturb  the  curriculum. 
I  have  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  money,  and  to  the  understanding  with 
Parliament  when  it  was  voted,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  apparently  can  be 
applied  to  everything  but  Latin  and  Greek.  Looking  to  all  that,  I  think 
the  claims  of  technical  instruction  are  sufficiently  s&ong  to  out-balance 
any  evils  which  have  made  themselves  clear  to  my  mind.  It  has  been 
worked  in  a  very  liberal  spirit  by  the  county  councils,  and  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  a  change  is  required.  I  am  not  so  dissatisfied  with  things  as 
they  are  as  to  make  me  think  that  change  is  required. 

11.019.  (Sir  Henry  Botcoe.)  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
Secondary  Education  Ck)mmittee8  becoming  the  county  governing  bodies  P 
— I  have  nothing  more  to  say  than  I  have  already  said ;  that  it  is  essential 
that  these  Secondary  Education  (Committees  shall  be  so  constituted  that 
they  shall  not  only  have  power  to  make  application  for  schemes  but  fdso 
become  the  governing  bcdies  under  schemes. 

11.020.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  the  question  of  the  amendment  of  (i.) 
section  14  (1)  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869  ?— That  is  again  a  very  technical  '^^oS^^s  ^^ 
thing,  but  it  is  most  important.     By  section  14  (1)  of  the  Endowed  Schools   Bvdowmbbts. 
Act,  1869,  no  endowment  which  was  created  between  the  2nd  August  1819 

and  the  2nd  August  1869,  can  be  dealt  with  without  the  consent  of  the 
governing  body.  When  the  Act  was  passed  that  was  a  limit  of  50  years, 
within  which  it  was  thought  right  to  respect  the  founder's  intention  That 
has  now  got  to  be  a  limit  of  75  years,  and  vary  soon  it  will  be  a  limit  of 
100  years.  Unless  therefore  you  make  a  shifting  period  which  I  should 
recommend,  as  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  did,  should  be  30  vears, 
you  get  perfectly  obsolete  endowments  which  cannot  be  touched  without 
the  consent  of  the  governing  bodies.    I  therefore  projxxse  that  instead  of 
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the  limit  fixed  by  iieotion  14  (1),  nam^y,  that  yon  can  tonoh  no  endowo 
ment  after  the  2nd  Angost  1819  without  conBent,  there  should  be  a 
provision  that  you  should  not  be  able  to  touch  without  consent  any 
endowment  less  that  30  years  old  at  the  time  of  dealing  with  it. 

11.021.  That  would  give  elasticity  P — Yes. 

11.022.  Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  endowment  subsequent  to  the 
Act  ? — My  next  proposal  follows  as  a  corollary  to  that :  that  every  endow- 
ment founded  after  the  date  of  the  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  Act  after 
30  years,  but  not  unless  30  years  have  expired  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  founder.  That  is  analogous  to  a  provision  in  section  13  of  the  Welsh 
Act. 

11.023.  Then  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  land,  borrowing,  Ac.  ? — I 
need  not  go  into  detail  with  regard  to  that.  I. think  that,  particularly 
looking  to  the  wav  in  which  some  of  the  cities  are  crowded,  there  ought  to 
be  authority  to  take  land. 

11.024.  Do  you  desire  that  those  powers  of  acquisition  of  land,  and  the 
borrowing  powers,  should  be  compulsory  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Tliere  are 
several  examples  as  to  how  to  do  that.  There  is  an  example  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  and  there  are  others. 

11.025.  Is  there  an  example  under  the  Welsh  Act  ? — No,  there  is  not  an 
example  under  the  Welsh  Act ;  I  think  there  is  an  example  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act.  Anyhow  there  is  one  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  and  there  are  other  examples  which  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with. 

11.026.  {Lady  Frederick  Ga/oendish.)  Mi^ht  I  ask  why  you  should  object 
to  keeping  it  at  50  years  instead  of  putting  it  at  30  years  P — ^I  think  50 
years  is  rather  long  considering  how  we  now  live. 

11.027.  When  we  have  lived  a  little  longer,  will  not  50  years  cover  the 
reforming  period  P — Well  I  do  not  lay  great  stress  ux>on  it.  I  may  just  say 
that  we  have  now  been  working  the  £ndowed  Schools  Act  for  25  years, 
and  things  that  we  did  25  years  ago  want  complete  reform.  That  is  one  of 
the  thin£»that  has  guided  me  to  tiie  period  of  30  years.  Besides  the  re- 
commendation, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  the  School  Inquiry  Conmiission, 
we  find  that  after  making  a  perfectly  successful  scheme  in  .1870,  it  now 
wants  complete  change. 

11.028.  That  is  because  we  are  now  in  a  period  of  transition  P — Perhaps  so. 

11.029.  {8ir  Henry  Boscoe.)  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  teachers 
on  the  provincial  councdl,  what  class  of  teachers  do  you  desire  to  see 
appointed  there? — Teachers  of  aU  schools  recognised  by  the  provincial  and 
county  authorities  as  schools  within  the  Act. 

11.030.  Private  schools  as  well  P— No,  because  t  do  not  propose  that 
private  schools  shall  be  schools  completely  within  the  Act. 

11.031.  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  provincial  authority, 
have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  have  said  before  P — No. 

11.032.  What  do  you  include  in  your  ''Miscellaneous"  heading? — I 
have  only  three  recommendations  that  I  wish  to  put.  The  first  is  a  very 
important  one  ;  it  is  as  regards  endowments  applied  to  payment  of  fees  in 
elementary  schools,  which  is  now  obsolete.  There  is  a  lai^e  mass  of 
endowments  the  trusts  of  which  are  to  pay  the  fees  in  elementary  schools. 
But  in  most  of  those  schools  there  are  no  fees.  The  result  has  been, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  though  it  wants  inquiry,  that  they  have 
gone  simply  into  the  maintenance  of  the  school;  that  is  to  say,  they 
relieve  ei&er  the  rate  or  the  voluntary  contributor.  In  the  39th  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  Queen,  paragraphs  36  to  41,  you  will  see  the 
recommendations  made  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  general  legislation, 
dealing  wil^  those  endowments. 

11,033.  The  amount  you  consider  is  large  ? — Yes. 

11,034  But  do  you  a^ee  with  the  recommendations  therein  made  P — I 
had  rather  not  cziticiBe  them.    They  have  been  made  by  the  Board  to  the 
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Qneeiif  and  I  have  no  objection  to  make  to  them.  The  general  principle 
of  the  recommendation  is  that  they  be  applied  to  things  in  the  nature  of 
scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

11.035.  For  Secondary  Education  P — For  giving  children  chiefly  in 
elementary  schools  something  tibat  is  not  provided  for  them  by  the  law  of 
elementary  education ;  continuing  them  or  carrying  them  on  into  Secondary 
Education  by  higher  grade  schools  or  something  else,  -which  is  not  neces- 
sarily under  the  law ;  something  that  I  imagine  will  be  held  to  be  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  labour  standard. 

11.036.  I  understand  that  that  is  not  now  carried  out.  It  is  not  an  Act, 
is  it  ? — No.  The  Commissioners  recommended  it.  It  is  an  important 
thing,  and  I  think  it  would  very  well  come  in  in  any  Act  for  Secondary 
Education,  because  it  should  afford  part  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
scholar  from  the  primary  school  into  some  sort  of  Secondary  Education, 
whether  continuation  school,  higher  grade  board  school,  or  secondary 
school.  I  think  advantage  might  well  be  taken  to  embody  that  proposal 
in  the  Act. 

11.037.  What  is  the  next  point  in  your  '*  Miscellaneous "  list  P— I 
propose  to  give  power  to  the  central  authority  to  make  an  order  on  the 
application  of  the  governing  body  of  any  endowment  not  subject  to  the 
Act  for  extension  to  that  endowment  of  the  Act  or  any  part  of  it.  I  think 
that  is  a  most  important  thing,  because  I  have  reason  to  believe  tliat 
some  schools  of  the  very  highest  rsmk  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  parts  of  the  provisions  of  such  an  Act  if  they  were  secured  from  other 
parts,  and  some,  I  think,  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  whole 
Act,  when  they  see  that  it  is  not  such  a  bugbear  as  tliey  think.  The  third 
I>oint  is  this  :  I  should  propose  that  tiie  provincial  authority  should  have 
power  to  register  proprietary  and  private  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
examination  and  inspection,  and  of  competition  for  county  and  provincial 
scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

11.038.  Would  you  give  to  a  recognised  and  inspected  private  school  tbbatmbitt  ov 
the  right  of  holding  scholarships  from  the  county  authority  P — You  mean,        gSooIa. 

I  understand,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  a  scholar  to  hold  his  scholarship 
at  a  private  school. 

11.039.  Tes  P — No,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that. 

11.040.  What  is  your  proposal  with  regard  to  private  schools  P — That 
thev  should  have  power  to  send  in  their  scholars.  Subject  to  examination 
and  inspection  as  laid  down  by  the  provincial  authority,  they  should  have 
power  to  compete  for  county  and  provincial  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

11.041.  {Mr.  Cockburn.)  To  be  held  elsewhere  ? — ^Yes. 

11.042.  {Dr,  Fairhaim,)  That  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  scholar  P^-Yes, 
but  the  private  schoolmaster  would  gain  by  reputation. 

11.043.  That  might  be  a  very  dubious  thing  P— I  never  heard  of  any 
one  preparing  for  Woolwich  objecting  to  the  loss  of  the  scholar  when  he 
got  into  Woolwich,  I  think  he  rather  manages  to  publish  it  in  the 
newspapers  as  a  feather  in  his  cap. 

11.044.  But  the  boy  is  then  out  of  the  school'  course  P — It  might  be 
arranged  that  it  should  be  at  the  end  of  his  time. 

11.045.  {3ir  Henry  Boscoe.)  What  objections  have  you  to  such  scholar- 
ships b^g  held  in  the  private  school  itself  P—The  private  school  is 
necessarily  an  ephemeral  thing.  It  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow, 
and  it  is  worse  than  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow ;  it  may  be  here 
good  to-day  and  here  bad  to-morrow. 

11.046.  But  suppose  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  proved,  whether  it  is 
temporary  or  permanent  p->That  would  require  much  more  watchfulness 
and  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  authority  than  in  the  case  of  an 
endowed  school.  If  a  private  schoolmaster  who  has  a  genius  for  the 
work  dies,  and  Ins  sou,  who  has  no  such  genius,  takes  it  up  it  makes  a 
great  difference. 
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11.047.  {Mr,  JM.)  Do  yon  think  that  the  nnmber  of  private  sohools 
now  existing  in  this  oountry  which  are  not  efficient,  which  in  fact  are 
more  or  less  bad,  is  very  large  P — I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  T  can  only 
go  so  far  as  to  answer  this :  that  with  regard  to  elementary  schooLs 
ondoubtedly  it  is  not  so.  I  recollect  well  \\  hen  I  was  a  commissioner  for 
inquiring  into  Liverpool  for  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Forster's  Elementary 
Education  Ace  of  1870.  I  found  a  state  of  things  existing  which  would  not 
be  believed  by  the  present  generation.  In  some  parts  of  Liverpool  there 
were  cellars  and  garrets  occupied  by  disreputable  persons  of  every  kind 
conducting  the  elementary  education  of  Liverpool.  Now  that  is  gone,  but 
I  have  no  means  of  telling  what  the  private  secondary  schools  are  since. 

11.048.  {Sir  Henry  Bascoe.)  Does  that  exhaust  your  list  as  regards 
miscellaneous  matters  ? — ^Tes. 

11.049.  (Dr,  Favrhaim.)  You  gave  us  a  definition  of  primary  and 
secondarv  but  not  of  superior  education.  Would  you  kindly  complete 
your  definition  ? — Superior  education  is  the  education  of  the  university 
and  the  university  type,  such  as  that  of  the  university  colleges. 

11.050.  You  do  not  mean  to  include,  as  Germany  and  Holland  do  under 
the  head  of  higher  education,  the  correspondent  of  the  Crymnasium  here  P 
— No,  I  look  only  to  the  existing  institutions  here,  namely,  elementary 
schools,  secondary  schools,  and  institutions  of  university  mark  or  type. 
And  so  far  as  I  can  divide  them,  in  the  want  of  a  complete  organisation, 
I  roughly  divide  primaiy,  secondary,  and  superior  education  in  that 
way. 

11,061.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  clause  securing 
freedom  of  conscience  P — ^Yes. 

11.052.  Do  vou  think  that  that  has  so  extended  that  the  endowments 
that  ought  to  nave  been  free  are  free  ? — I  do  not  desire,  as  I  said  just  now, 
to  suggest  for  one  instant  the  upsetting  of  the  settlement  of  1869.  That 
was  a  settlement  of  one  of  the  most  burning  questions  that  agitates 
people,  and  the  only  attempt  ever  made  to  upset  it,  namely  in  1874,  created 
the  greatest  sensation  I  have  seen  about  Seoondaiy  Education  in  my  life. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  any  alteration  should  be  made  in  it,  and  I  do  not 
for  that  reason  desire  to  criticise  it. 

11.053.  Unless  you  feel  it  to  be  improper  I  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  steps  by  which  Betton*s  Charity  became  not  only  educational 
but  ecclesiastical  P — ^You  may  put  it  generally  in  this  way.  You  know 
that  charity  was  mainly,  originally,  for  the  redemption  of  British  slaves  in 
Turkey  or  Barbary,  and  when  no  more  Ghristians  were  captured  by  the 
Barbary  pirates  it  became  necessary  to  find  some  other  application  of  that 
part  of  the  fimd.  The  founder  had  had  in  his  mind  some  intention  of 
helping  education  in  London  as  well,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  accor- 
dingly had  to  make  a  scheme  for  the  charity  as  one  part  of  whose  object 
cotud  no  longer  be  served.  The  Court  of  Chancery  proceeds  in  such  cases 
on  the  doctrine  of  cy-pres,  and  had  to  consider  what  was  the  nearest 
thing  to  the  founder  s  main  intention  of  helping  British  slaves  in  Turkey 
or  Barbary,  combined  with  a  further  intention  to  benefit  education  in 
London.  8o  the  Court  found  that  the  doctrine  of  cy-pres  directed  them 
to  education  all  over  England  and  Wales.  Liasmuch  as  at  the  time  this 
scheme  was  made  the  le^  doctrine  was  that  if  the  founder  did  not 
prescribe  any  particular  religious  instruction  the  Court  presumed  instruction 
according  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  Court  acted  in  its  usual  course. 

11.054.  (Mr.  Lytidton.)  What  was  the  date  of  the  scheme  P — The  pro- 
ceedings lasted  from  1829  to  1846.  A  decree  made  in  1841  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  confirmed  in  1844  by  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  a  further 
scheme  was  made  in  1846  by  the  Master  of  the  Kolls.  The  way  the  Couri 
looked  at  these  matters  in  those  days  was  this.  It  said :  "  The  nearest 
' '  thing  to  the  founder's  intention  is  education  in  England  and  Wales ; 
**  but  we  cannot  see  education  without  religious  education;  it  is  an 
"  essential  part  of  education,  and  when  we  think  of  re]igious  education, 
"  the  only  religious  education  we  can,  in  the  absence  of  express  provision, 
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'*  reoognife,  is  aooording  to  the  doctriue  and  diadpline  of  the  Church  of 
"  England;  which,  in  this  case,  moreoTer,  was  contemphited  l>y  the 
"  founder  in  the  ednoational  part  of  his  charity.  Therefore  let  this 
'*  fnnd  be  applied  according  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
"  of  England.'*  That  is  the  general  line.  If  you  ask  me  how  far  it 
has  a  ^urch  character,  it  has  not  a  Church  character  under  the 
proTisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  This  is  a  foundation  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  made  applicable  to  Church  teaching,  and  l^t 
is  not  the  proTision  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  The  provision  in 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  is  that  the  founder  must  have  tied  it  to 
Church  teaching.  The  founder  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  said  it  was 
for  the  Barbary  captives.  The  court  is  the  judge  of  cy-pres  Neither 
in  any  respect  could  I  go  outside  the  exact  terms  of  the  judgment.  I 
can  go  no  farther  than  I  have  gone ;  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
this  foundation  is  not,  so  far  as  England  and  Wales  at  large  are  concerned, 
one  which  we  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  called  a  denominational 
foundation  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  foundation  within  section  19  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acfc,  1869. 

11.055.  {Br.  Favrhaim.)  Now  one  word  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
provincial  authority.    You  have  divided  it  into  thirds  P — Yes. 

11.056.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  quite  a  fair  representation  of  the  county 
council — ^two-thirds  are  educational  experts  either  from  the  schools  or  the 
universities  P — ^You  must  look  at  the  functions  proposed  to  be  discharged 
by  this  provincial  authority. 

11.057.  They  have  such  things  as  general  endowments,  conference  and 
report  to  the  central  authority  P — Well,  in  the  case  of  an  endowment  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  county  at  sdl,  one-third  of  the  government  is  quite 
enough,  I  think.  They  have  general  charities— that  is,  charities  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  county.  If  you  give  the  county  one-third  of  the 
government  of  a  charity  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  surely  that  is 
enough. 

]  1,058.  But  you  are  giving  two-thirds  to  the  people  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  county  either  P — For  a  general  charity  that  does  not  matter.  A 
general  charity  is  one  which  has  no  county  ooimexion.  There  is  the 
opportunity  for  giving  representation  to  teachers  and  univerdties ;  for  going 
outside  the  county,  and  getting  something  broader. 

11.059.  There,  however,  you  give  such  a  predominant  character  of 
tutorial  and  university  type  P — Well,  I  think  that  is  exactly  the  sphere  in 
which  those  elements  can  properly  operate.  You  want  a  representation 
of  teachers ;  you  cannot  have  it  on  the  county  governing  body,  in  my 
opinion,  for  perfectly  sufficient  educational  and  local  reasons.  Here  is  to 
my  mind  exactly  the  sphere ;  and.  what  is  more,  I  believe  it  is  a  sphere  in 
which  the  teachers  will  be  interested. 

11.060.  You  cannot  have  it  on  your  central  authoritv,  can  you  p — Yes,  I 
think  indirectly  you  may  have  some.  By-the-bye,  I  have  not  mentioned 
as  part  of  my  proposals  that  I  think  it  may  be  found  expedient,  besides 
the  paid  members  of  the  central  council  (that  is,  paid  out  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary vote)  to  have  some  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  provincial 
authority  by  conference,  in  which  representation  the  teaching  profession 
will  have  on  this  plan  a  most  important  share,  because  they  wSl  have  one- 
third  of  every  provincial  authority,  and  therefore  one-third  of  the  whole  of 
the  provincial  authorities.  That  I  think  will  give  a  great  dignity  and  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  teaching  profession  and  an  enormous  advantage 
to  the  central  authority. 

11.061.  Another  question  connected  with  that  is  this,  you  have  put 
down  simply  universities  ;  would  you  have  special  universities  according 
to  provinces  ? — ^Yes. 

11.062.  Then  there  would  be  for  the  northern  provinces  Victoria 
University  P — ^And  Durham. 

"11,069.  For  the  eastern  provinces,  Cambridge,  and  for  the  midland, 
Oxford ;  is  that  so  ? — ^Yes,  but  besides  Oxford  there  is  another  one.    I  have 
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not  at  this  moment  got  before  me  a  list  of  the  nni-vendty  colleges,  bnt  I 
may  say  that  I  intend  generally  to  include  nniyersities  and  uniyersity 
ooUeges. 

11.064.  All  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this  question,  whether  you  would 
regard  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  non-local  in  character  and  haye  them 
represented  on  aU,  or  regard  all  the  universities  as  more  or  less  local  in 
character  P — I  do  not  regard  them  as  locaL    I  regard  them  as  provincial. 

11.065.  Then  would  you  regard  Oxford  and  Cambridge 'as  national,  while 
the  others  are  provincial,  or  would  you  regard  all  the  universities  as 
equally  provincial  P — I  would  regard  them  for  the  purpose  of  represen- 
tation on  the  provincial  authorities  aa  provincial. 

11.066.  So  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  have  no  representative  on 
any  council  directly,  save  the  council  of  the  province  in  which  they  were  P 
— That  is  what  I  contemplated,  but  I  daresay  that  might  be  amended. 
Yery  likely  that  might  be  amended  if  the  conference  was  established  by 
giving  those  two  universities  and  perhaps  Durham  and  London  representsr 
tion  on  the  conference.     That  is,  however,  a  detail. 

11.067.  You  would  not  approve,  instead  of  dividing  the  provincial 
authority  into  thirds,  of  dividing  it  into  sixths,  and  giving  three-sixths  to 
the  counties,  two-sixths  to  the  teachers,  and  one-sixth  to  each  of  the 
universities  P — ^Yes,  I  only  put  these  suggestions  forward,  as  I  said,  quite 
tentatively  as  something  for  you  to  criticise,  and  if  the  Commissioners  are 
of  opinion  that  that  is  a  better  arrangement  I  should  see  no  serious 
objection  to  it.  All  I  desire  to  see  is  teachers  and  universities  adequately 
represented. 

11.068.  (Iff.  Cochhurn.)  With  regard  to  your  county  local  authority,  you 
gave  us  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths  ;  how  long  do  you  propose  they 
should  be  elected  for  P — I  think  as  regards  those  elected  by  the  county 
council,  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  representatives  of  a  body  like  that 
should  hold  office  longer  than  the  body  sending  them  there. 

11.069.  Then  you  would  make  it  three  years  P — ^In  the  case  of  the  county 
councils  and  school  boards  I  should  make  it  the  period  that  the  bodies 
sending  them  would  be  in  office. 

11.070.  Then  I  suppose  you  would  not  necessarily  constitute  it  of 
members  of  the  county  council ;  they  might  elect  any  persons  they  chose 
as  long  as  they  were  their  nominees  P — Yes. 

11.071.  (Dr.  WormelL)  You  know  one  of  the  very  difficult  portions  of 
the  problem  we  have  to  consider  affects  the  agricultural  districts  P — ^Yes. 

11.072.  And  in  some  of  the  coxmties  there  is  a  very  large  number  of 
small  grammar  schools  that  have  not  yet  been  reformed  P — ^Yes. 

11,078.  There  are  two  counties  I  know  very  well  indeed — my  native 
coiuity  of  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire.  In  Lincolnshire  especially 
there  are  a  large  number  of  grammar  schools.  I  daresay  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  revive  those  grammar  schools,  because 
the  population  has  drifted  away,  and  the  railroads  have  opened  out  new 
channels.  Do  you  think  the  endowments  may  be  utilised  to  assist  the 
children  of  those  districts  to  find  education  at  a  distance  P — If  I  understand 
your  question  aright,  it  means  do  I  propose  that  any  schools  should  be 
extinguished  P 

11.074.  Yes  P— No. 

11.075.  Or  transplanted  P — ^I  do  not  propose  any  further  powers  for  that 
purpose  than  are  now  embodied  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  There  are 
ample  statutory  powers  at  this  moment  under  those  Acts  to  extinguish  a 
school  and  to  move  it ;  but  the  effect  of  those  powers  is  limited  by  the 
disposition  of  the  English  nation. 

11.076.  I  will  take  an  illustration.  I  know  a  grammar  school  in 
Leicestershire,  about  two  miles  away  from  a  railway  st-ation.  On  its 
books  of  scholars,  in  the  17tli  and  18th  centuries  there  are  the  names  of 
fill  the  large  landowners  of  the  district,  but  the  representatives  of  those 
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families  now  Bend  their  children  to  Eton  and  Harrow  and  not  to  the  local 
grammar  school.  MoreoTer,  the  Wyggeeton  Hospital  Schools  at  Leicester 
nave  been  revived/  and  now  even  the  children  of  families  who  sent  their 
children  to  the  gnunmar  school  a  few  years  ago  go  to  Leicester,  and  the 
school  is  depict^.  It  seems  that  nothing  can  revive  that  school  in  its 
present  position,  bnt  its  fund  might  be  very  valnable  to  help  those  who 
can  travel  to  Leicester.  Wonld  yon  give  the  connty  authorities  power  to 
utilise  snoh  a  fund  for  these  purposes  P — Statutory  power.  It  exists  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

11.077.  Then  again  I  think  you  said  that,  with  regard  to  ver^  small 
endowments,  that  is,  endowments  under  1002.,  the  Charity  Commission  had 
done  but  little  ? — Not  being  granmiar  schools  by  foundation.  But  that 
school  you  have  mentioned  is  one.  It  is  a  grammar  school  by  foundation, 
and  if  it  had  12.  a  year  it  would  be  under  the  £ndowed  Schools  Acts. 

11.078.  Then  you  can  deal  with  that  P — ^Tes,  it  is  under  a  scheme. 

11.079.  With  regard  to  your  objection  to  allowing  scholarships  to  be 
held  in  private  schools.  I  think  you  said  that  private  schools  are 
ephemerfld,  here  to  day  and  gone  to-morrow  P — Yes,  and  I  think  I  also  said 
tuat  sometimes  it  was  unfortunate  that  they  were  not  gone. 

11.080.  The  same  may  be  said  of  endowed  schools  perhaps  P — 'So. 

11.081.  Tour  Commission  receives  applications  for  the  amendment  of 
schemes  P — ^Yee. 

11.082.  They  may  be  here  at  the  doors  of  your  Commission  to-day 
and  here  again  to-morrow P— That  is  to  say,  that  there  is  statutory  power 
to  abolish  them.    Do  you  mean  that  P 

11,088.  No.  This  is  what  I  mean  :  although  you  review  the  constitution 
and  give  a  new  scheme  to  a  school,  in  a  very  few  years  you  citen  find 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  have  been  altered  and  that 
the  scheme  does  not  meet  the  requirements  P — ^You  mean  not  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow,  but  good  to-day  and  bad  to-morrow  P 

11.084.  No,  I  mean  to  say  they  are  here  at  your  office  to-day  and  here 
at  your  office  again  to-morrow,  because  the  scheme  wants  amendmg  P-~That 
is  not  the  sense  in  which  I  used  the  words.  I  meant  existing  to-day  and 
non-eziBting  to-monow. 

11.085.  My  point  is  this.  A  private  school  may  be  efficient  for  the  day, 
and  if  it  be  inspected  and  examined  and  registered  as  an  efficient  school,, 
what  is  the  objection  during  the  time  of  its  efficiency  to  its  receiving 
scholars  who  are  being  assisted  from  some  charity  P — The  main  objection 
is  that  you  require  such  incessant  sux>ervision,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
guarantee  for  continuous  public  life.  In  an  endowed  school  you  not  only 
have  the  character  of  the  headmaster,  but  you  have  the  character  of  the 
governing  body,  the  character  of  the  assistant-masters,  the  history  and  the 
traditions  of  the  school,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  In  a  private  school  you 
depend  entirely  for  the  moment,  or  almost  entirely,  on  the  character  of  the 
prindiml.  That  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  be  constantly  sensible  of 
the  merit  of  than  the  condition  of  an  endowed  school. 

11.086.  But  in  the  case  of  the  scholars'  parents  choosing  from  the 
number  of  schools  among  which  they  have  a  choice,  if  the  private  school 
happens  to  be  the  one  school  of  the  district  at  which  they  most  desire 
their  children  to  hold  the  scholarship,  is  not  that  one  element  tending  to 
prove  the  efficiency  of  the  school? — Yes,  if  parents  largely  choose  a 
private  school  in  preference  to  public  schools  no  doubt  that  is  an  element ; 
but  it  does  not  to  my  mind  outweigh  the  objections. 

11.087.  Now  with  regard  to  the  mixed  endowments — educational  and 
non-educational ;  you  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  having  one  governing 
body  charged  with  mixed  endowments  and  responsible  to  two  departments. 
Is  it  not  trae  that  in  very  many  of  those  cases  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
separate  the  endowment  into  two  parts,  and  to  put  each  part  under  its 
own  governing  body  P — I  was  in  hopes  I  had  demonstrated  thst  it  could 
not  be  done. 
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11.088.  I  can  give  yon  instanoeB  in  "which  the  endowments  are  of  the 
two  kindB,  and  yet  they  oonld  be  easily  separated  P— Pardon  me,  bnt  a  case 
in  which  it  can  be  done  does  not  help  you  in  a  case  in.  which  it  cannot. 
That  is  my  point  I  bring  yon  a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  cannot 
be  done.  If  you  have  a  case  in  which  it  can  be  done,  that  does  not  get 
me  any  further  forward. 

11.089.  Nor  does  your  case  get  me  any  further  forward  for  I  have  no 
desire  to  make  the  exceptions  control  legislation  P — Perhaps  so,  but  I 
should  object  to  rely  for  my  difficulty  on  cases  in  which  it  can,  perhaps, 
be  solved. 

11.090.  (Ifr.  OocJchtim.)  I  understood  that  you  wanted  to  keep  primary 
quite  distinct  from  Secondary  Education  P — I  do  not  want  to  Keep  it 
distinct.  I  think  it  is  in  fact  a  distinct  thing.  But  I  do  not  say  that 
Secondary  Education  cannob  be  taught  in  a  primary  school. 

11.091.  Who  is  going  to  conduct  primary  education  when  you  have  taken 
away  school  boards,  as  you  propose  to  do  P — I  only  suggest  that  if  the 
locality  wished  it,  they  may  have  one  educational  authori^. 

11.092.  For  all  education  P— Yes. 

11.093.  And  suppose  they  do  not  wish  it  under  your  scheme  P^Then  if. 
would  not  be  done.  Under  my  scheme  if  a  locality  does  not  wish  it,  the 
school  board  and  the  educational  authority  would  both  operate,  and  both 
of  them  would  have  some  primary  and  some  Secondary  Education.  You 
see  in  every  secondary  school  there  must  be  some  primary  education ;  you 
must  teach  a  gentleman's  son  and  a  gentleman's  daughter  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  just  as  you  must  teach  them  to  a  labourer's  son. 

11.094  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  Ton  know  there  are  existing  on  the 
lists  of  the  Whitehall  Department  thousands  of  schools  called  primary 
schools  P — ^You  mean  public  elementary  schools. 

11.095.  Ye&  They  are  conducted  at  present  by  the  school  boards  P — 
Yes,  in  some  places. 

11.096.  In  places  where  there  are  school  boards  P — Yes,  where  there  are 
school  boards. 

11.097.  If  the  school  board  is  to  be  abolished,  or  rather,  if  it  is  to  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  carrying  on  Seoondarv  Education  and  the  two 
classes  of  education  are  to  be  kept  distinct,  who  is  to  conduct  primary 
education  hereafter  P — You  cannot  keep  them  altogether  distinct  in  schools. 
In  every  public  elementary  school  two  out  of  the  tibree  branches  of  subjects 
are  matters  of  Secondary  Education. 

11.098.  Then  do  I  understand  your  answer  to  mean  that  the  new 
educational  authority  for  Secondary  Education  shall  conduct  primary 
education  as  well  P— Only  in  county  boroughs  where  the  locab'ty  desires  to 
have  one  authority.  My  only  suggestion  was  to  get  rid  of  a  multiplicity 
of  authorities  in  strictly  limited  areas ;  that  in  any  county  borough  in 
which  the  locality  desires  it  you  may  combine  into  one  authority  the 
school  boazd  and  the  Secondary  Education  committee ;  that  is  all ;  in 
which  case  of  course  the  combined  authority  would  have  charge  both  of  all 
primary  and  all  Secondary  Education  in  that  place. 

11.099.  And  where  they  do  not  agree  what  would  you  do  p— Then  the 
two  authorities  would  go  on. 

11.100.  But  you  have  taken  away  the  school  board  P— No,  I  only  suggest 
that  the  school  board  shall  cease  where  it  is  the  desire  of  the  lo^ity 
Mmroved  by  the  central  authority,  to  combine  it  and  the  Secondary 
Education  committee  into  one  authority.  If  in  a  county  borough,  where 
there  is  a  school  board,  it  be  the  desire  of  the  locality,  as  signified  in  those 
provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  that  I  nlluded  to,  to  combine 
into  one  the  school  board  and  the  Secondary  Education  committee,  they 
shall,  witii  the  appro*^  of  the  central  authority,  have  power  to  do  so  and 
make  one  body. 
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11.101.  And  where  they  do  not,  the  Seoondory  Education  oommittee 
shall  be  composed  of  half  oonncil,  quarter  school  board,  and  the  two 
eighths  p — The  proportions  I  gave. 

11.102.  {Mr.  Hobhouse.)  Yon  haye  said  something  on  the  question  of 
olaemfioatiou  of  schools.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  give  us  any 
further  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  that  should  be  drawn  between  the  schools 
which  would  be  put  under  the  local  authority  and  those  which  would  come 
only  under  the  central  authority  P — I  do  not  propose  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  any  schools  shall  be  under  the  central  authority  which  are  not 
under  the  local  authority. 

11.103.  I  think  your  scheme  was  to  put  under  the  county  authorities 
schools  which  had  a  local  character,  and  to  leave  schools  which  had  a  non- 
local, or  what  we  may  call  a  national  character  only  under  the  central 
authority  P — No.  Not  under  the  central  authority  at  all,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

11.104.  As  they  are  now  P— Yes,  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts.  All 
schools  which  were  not  excluded  from  this  Bill,  with  the  exception  of 
Eton  and  Winchester,  would  be  under  the  centnd  authority,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  and  no  school  which  is  not  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  would  be  under  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes 
of  this  intermediate  education. 

11.105.  But  I  understand  that  there  are  some  schools  in  this  country 
which  are  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  at  present,  and  which  have 
distinctly  not  a  local  character  P — Yes.  I  had  proposed  that  they  i?hoald 
be  scheduled  out  of  this  Act  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  altogether,  and 
only  be  capable  of  being  dealt  with  if  they  yoluntariiy  came  in. 

11.106.  Would  you  schedule  them  by  name  P — Yes. 

11.107.  You  would  not  lay  down  any  definite  principle  as  distinguishing, 
for  instance,  between  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  P — A  day  school  is 
local,  and  would  come  within  the  principle  I  laid  down.  I  said  they  should 
be  scheduled  out  if  they  were  local.  It  would  require  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  each  school  to  see  whether  it  was  local ;  you  will  have  to 
look  at  the  trusts.    A  day  school  would  be  clearly  locaL 

11,106.  You  would  put  a  school  like  St.  Paul's  under  the  local  county 
authority  P — ^Yes. 

11.109.  One  of  the  great  difBculties  in  economising  the  resources  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  has  been  that  where  small  grammar  schools 
have  been  existing,  there  haye  been  strong  local  objections  to  making 
them  into  lower  giade  schools  P — ^Yes. 

11.110.  And,  consequently,  we  have  at  present  a  large  number  of  rather 
decayed  grammar  schools  existing,  especially  in  small  country  towns,  with 
few  pupue,  but  which  might  be  made  much  more  useful  by  their  grade 
and  curricula  being  somewhat  altered  P — ^Yes.  I  think  that  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  matter  on  which  the  local  authority  would  be  able  to  make  recom- 
mendations or  proposals  with  knowledge. 

11.111.  And  with  more  chance  of  their  being  carried,  than  is  the  case  at 
present  ? — ^I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  the  local  authority  could  do  it  itself 
with  more  chance  of  its  being  carried,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  make 
changes  and  carry  them  out  among  your  neighbours,  than  for  a  central 
authority  to  carry  them  out.  But  the  adyantage  of  the  local  authority 
making  the  proposal  would  be  that  they  would  haye  more  knowledge 
than  the  central  authority  of  what  is  required ;  and  then  the  central 
authority  comes  in,  as  being  removed  from  local  difficulties,  to  do  it. 

11.112.  In  Wales  the  power  of  initiative  is  at  present  vested  in  the  joint 
education  committee  P — Yes. 

11.113.  That  is  only  a  temp<»aiy  bodyp — ^That  is  only  a  temporary 
body. 
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11.114.  When  will  their  power  oease  to  exist  P — ^When  the  proYisions  of 
the  Welfidi  Intermediate  Act  ceaae  to  be  embodied  in  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continnanoe  Act  of  the  aession. 

11.115.  You  cannot  give  us  any  idea  when  their  powers  will  as  a  matter 
of  fact  come  to  an  end  H — ^No.  The  Treasury  every  year  applies  to  the 
Charity  Commission  as  it  does  to  every  Government  department  which  is 
concerned  in  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act,  and  inquires  whetiber 
they  have  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act  in  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act,  and 
what  has  hitherto  been  the  view  of  the  Commissioners,  and  what  has  hitherto 
been  their  answer  to  that  inquiry  is  this :  If  there  are  more  endowments 
requiring  to  be  dealt  with  in  Wales  we  must  continue  the  joint  education 
committees ;  and  there  are  more  endowments  besides  those  included  in  the 
main  county  schemes,  therefore  we  must  ask  the  Treasury  and  Parliament 
to  continue  the  Welsh  Act  in  the  Escpiring  Laws  Continuance  Act ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Act  will  be  continued  in  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continuance  Act  of  this  session. 

11.116.  And  they  are  likely  to  go  on  by  the  side  of  the  new  county 
governing  bodies  for  some  time  P — Tes.     I  suppose  so. 

11.117.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  proposals  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Bill  went  too  far  in  dealing  with  certain  endowments  P — I  thought, 
speaking  from  memory  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  that  part  of  the 
Bill  which  dealt  with  endowments  from  dealing  with  Eton  and  Winchester. 

11.118.  You  merely  mean  that  there  were  certain  schools  which  ought  to 
be  excepted  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  main  thing  I  meant. 

11.119.  Could  you  give  us  a  list  at  some  future  time  of  the  non-local 
educational  endowments  P — ^NO;  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  do  that  without  a 
great  deal  of  inquiry. 

11.120.  Would  jou  tell  us  what  advantages  the  private  schools  would 
get  from  their  being  registered  as  you  propose,  besides  being  allowed  to 
enter  their  scholars  for  county  scholarships? — I  do  not  propose  that  they 
should  have  any  other  advantages  but  those  of  recognition,  which  I  believe 
private  schoolmasters  very  often  greatly  desire.  The  gain  of  a  scholarship 
by  a  boy  from  a  private  school  would  no  doubt  be  a  cachet  to  the  school, 
and  tiie  fact  that  he  was  allowed  to  compete  would  be  something  to  which 
the  private  schoolmaster  could  appeal. 

11.121.  You  would  not  allow  the  privat-e  schools  to  receive  any  aid  from 
any  public  funds  ? — No. 

11.122.  Not  even  after  inspection  ? — No,  I  should  not. 

11.123.  {Mr.  Jdib.)  On  the  provincial  authorities  you  propose  that  there 
should  be  a  representation  of  schools.  Do  you  mean  only  secondary 
schools  in  that  province,  or  do  you  contemplate  elementary  schools  being 
represented  through  elementary  teachers  also  P— Only  the  secondary 
schools  recognised  under  the  Act  in  that  province. 

11.124.  You  also  propose  representation  of  the  Universities  and  similar 
institutions.  Would  you  include  the  representation  of  the  University 
Colleges  P—Yes. 

11,126.  {Lady  Frederich  Cavendish.)  Do  you  mean  that  elementarv  as 
well  as  secondary  teachers  should  be  represented  on  provincial  auUioritieBp 
— ^No,  I  limit  it  to  secondary  schools  under  the  Act  and  in  the  province. 

(Sir  Henry  Boacoe.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Ang^  Ist,  1894. 


PRSSEVT  : 

The  Eight  How.  JAMES  BRYCB,  M.P.,  in  the  Ohaik. 

Mr.  BiCHABD  C.  JjSBB,  M.P. 
Mr.  BiCHABD  WOHMELL,    D.Sc. 
Mr.  HSKBT  HOBHOUBB,   M.A.y   M.P. 

Mr.  M.  £.  Sadlbr,  MJL 

Mr.  GkOBOB  J.   GOOKBUBN. 

Mr.  Chables  Fbnwick,  M.P. 
The  Lady  Fbbbbbiok  Gavekoish. 
Mrs.  Bbtast,  D.Sc. 

The  Hon.  WhiLIAM  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary, 


F.  A.  Barnett,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

11.126.  (Chairman.)  Yon  are  one  of  Her  Majeety's  Inspeotors  of 
Schools  P — ^Yes,  and  Assistant  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges. 

11.127.  I  think  yon  have  been  principal  of  a  training  college? — ^Yes,  I 
was  for  four  years  Principal  of  the  Borongh  Boad  Training  College  at 
Isleirorth. 

11.128.  Yon  have  been  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board  P—Yes,  I 
was  for  three  years  a  member. 

11.129.  And  yon  were  also  for  some  time  Yice-Ghaiiman  of  the  Gouncil 
of  the  Teachers^  Gnild  ?— Yes. 

11.180.  What  do  yon  oonoeiye  to  be  the  essential  elements  in  the 
preparation  of  a  teacher  for  the  work  of  teaching  P — Of  course  a  good 
teacher  onght  to  start  with  a  considerable  foundation  in  the  way  of 
personal  character,  bnt  his  preparation,  in  my  view,  shonld  be  in  the  fmst 
place  a  very  liberal  general  education  and  then  a  yeiy  careful  training  in 
the  theory,  history,  and  practice  of  his  profession. 

11.181.  Yon  are  speaking  now  spedfioally  of  a  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school  P — ^I  apprehend  that  the  teachers  in  primaiy  or  secondary  schools 
stand  on  mu<di  the  same  footing.  The  preparation  that  is  good  for  one 
class  is  good  for  the  other  and  equally  indii^nsable. 

11 .182.  When  you  say  a  good  general  liberal  education  you  say  that  haying 
regard  to  the  amount  of  time  which  the  circumstances  of  the  intending 
teacher  would  enable  him  so  si>end  at  school  or  in  the  uniyersity  P — ^Yes, 
of  course  that  must  always  be  determined  by  droumstances. 

11,138.  We  did  not  suppose  you  to  mean  that  it  was  essential  that  an 
elementary  teacher  should  haye  had  a  uniyersity  course  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  essential  that  a  secondary  teacher  should  haye  had  a  uniyersity  course. 
I  think  a  man  can  teach  without  that,  but  both  a  primaiy  and  a  secondary 
teacher  seem  to  me,  if  they  are  to  be  yei^y  good  teachers,  equally  to 
require  what  is  understood  by  a  liberal  training. 

11,184.  Therefore,  you  would  say  that  the  ideal  towards  the  attainment 
of  wldch  you  look  is  that  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  shonld  reoeiye  what  is  eidled  a  uniyersity  education, 
whether  at  a  uniyeraity  or  some  equiyi^ent  institution  P — Certainly. 
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11.135.  How  much  time  do  you  think  it  would  be  neoessary  to  spend  in 
special  preparation  for  the  work  of  education  assuming  a  good  general 
education  to  have  been  receired  in  the  first  instance  P— I  think  two  years 
would  do  it  well,  and  one  year  would  do  it  fairly  well. 

11.136.  What  would  such  a  course  of  special  instruction  include  P — Some 
hearing  of  lectures  and  reading  on  the  history  of  education  and  the  theoiy 
of  teaching,  the  last  dealing  particularly  with  the  chief  subjects  which  are 
understood  by  school  education,  and  partly  also  practice  in  a  school  under 
criticism  of  somebody  able  to  direct  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

11.137.  Please  give  us  what  you  consider  to  be  the  necessary  theoretical 
or  scientific  part  of  the  preparation,  and  then  give  us  what  you  consider  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  practice  P — It  is  difficult  to  exactly  limit  the  amount 
which  a  teacher  may  be  supposed  to  indispensably  require  in  the  way  of  a 
knowledge  of  history  and  theory,  but  he  should  have  some  knowledge  of  it 
and  some  knowledge,  of  course,  of  logic  and  psychology. 

11.138.  Would  you  put  the  history  of  education  and  the  scientific  theory 
of  education  on  the  same  level  as  essential  elements  in  such  a  preparation  P 
— ^I  think  perhaps  that  psychology  has  the  first  olum  on  a  teacher's 
attention  ;  but  I  find  it  hard  to  say  which  is  reidly  the  more  important. 
Neither  of  those  seem  to  be  so  important  as  the  practice. 

11.139.  Tou  have  not  quite  yet  given  me  what  you  conceive  to  be  the 
course  of  theoretical  instruction.  So  come  down  to  details  and  tell  me 
what  courses  of  lectures  you  think  a  man  preparing  to  be  a  teacher  ought 
to  listen  to  P — He  ought  to  hear  lectures  on  the  history  of  education  to 
beffin  with :  the  history  of  the  development  of  theories,  and  then  he  ought 
to  near  lectures  on  what  is  strictiy  called  school  method  and  management : 
that  is  to  sa^,  what  are  the  best  ways  of  dealing  with  particular  subjects, 
and  such  thmgs  as  discipline  and  school  organisation  :  what,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  education  department  calls  school  management. 

11.140.  Can  you  give  us  more  in  detail  what  you  would  conceive  to  be 
the  proper  courses,  especially  referring  to  what  you  said  a  moment  ago 
about  psychology  P — No,  I  should  say  that,  both  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  education  and  psychology,  the  amount  of  work  that  a  man  or  woman 
would  do  should  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  time  available  because 
you  can  deal  witii  both  subjects  in  greater  or  less  detail. 

11.141.  I  was  asking  you  with  regard  to  what  jot\  would  consider  to  be 
the  fair  average  complete  course  P — I  think  it  is  impossible  to  define  it. 

11.142.  We  have  had  witnesses  who  did  define  it  P — ^After  some  experi- 
ence of  teachers  I  should  hesitate  to  say  what  I  think  is  even  the  indis- 
pensable minimum. 

11.143.  Then  you  come  to  the  practical  training.  Have  you  anything 
further  to  say  as  to  what  the  practical  training  should  include  P — I  think 
that  a  teacher  should  have  seen  teaching  and  should  himself  have  taught 
under  criticism  of  a  person  competent  to  direct  him  and  criticise  him. 

11.144.  Ought  the  theoretical  teaching  and  the  practical  training  to  go 
on  at  the  same  time  or  ought  there  to  be  a  theoretical  course  before  the 
practical  training  has  begun  P — ^I  think  it  is  best  when  they  go  on  con- 
currently. 

11.145.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  ought  to  be  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  or  a  diploma 
granted  as  evidence  of  compet^ce  P — ^Tes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is 
indispensable.  You  ought  to  have  some  means  of  judging  of  a  man's 
theoretical  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  you  ought  to  have  some  certificate 
that  he  is  proficient  in  class  management. 

11.146.  Who  would  conduct  such  examination  or  grant  such  diploma  P — 
I  should  prefer  its  being  done  by  some  university  authority  or  under  the 
auspices  of  some  central  body  organised  for  that  purpose  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  like  authority. 

11.147.  Of  those  two  methods  would  you  prefer  the  former  or  the 
latter  P — ^I  think  I  should  prefer  the  latter  because  I  presume  it  would  be 
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more  easy  in  oonstitntiiig  a  body  of  that  sort  to  include  teaohere  as  part  of 
the  body,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  matters  that  deeJ  with  the  training 
of  teachers,  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  art  ought  to 
haye  a  very  considerable  part. 

11.148.  You  do  not  tbink  that  the  universities,  although  they  are 
teaching-bodies  and  contain  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching,  would  be  teachers  in  the  sense  in  whicdi  you  now  use  the  term  P — 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  are  competent  for  the  work  unless  they  have  as 
assessors  persons  who  have  had  experience  in  tliis  particular  kind  of 
work. 

11.149.  That  is  to  say,  work  in  teaching  in  schools  as  distinguished  from 
uniyersities  p — Quite  so. 

11.150.  We  had  a  very  able  and  distinguished  witness  a  few  days  ago 
who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  element  of  personal  character  'and 
intellectual  power  in  a  teacher  was  so  incomparably  more  important  than 
any  training,  whether  theoretical  or  practical,  could  be,  that  the  value 
of  the  latter  was  really  very  slight.  Have  you  any  observations  to 
offer  upon  that  view  P — I  quite  agree  that  there  can  be  no  more  important 
element  in  all  those  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  competency  of  a  teacher 
than  personal  character,  but  the  same  may  be  said,  I  suppose,  in  most 
lines  of  life. 

11.151.  Of  oourse  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  importance,  but  the  Impobtavck 
view  of  this  witness  was  that  it  was  of  such  paramount  and  over- mastering  ^SraciAL 
importance  that  any  special  preparation  that  could  be  given  to  a  teacher  ^^^viv<>< 
was  quite  trivial  in  comparison  and  scarcely  worth  regaiding  P — ^Then  I  do 

not  in  the  least  agree  with  that,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes  that 
sentiment  proceeds  almost  entirely  from  persons  who  have  had  no  practical 
experience  of  the  training  of  teachers. 

11.152.  That  view,  it  is  fair  to  say,  was  given  primarily  with  reference 
to,  and  from  experience  of,  schools  preparing  for  universities.  Would 
you  think  there  was  any  difference  in  that  respect  between  a  teacher  in 
what  is  called  a  first  grade  school  sending  pupils  to  the  universities  and 
teachers  in  other  secondary  schools  P — ^No,  I  think  in  both  oases  the 
statement  is  not  correct. 

11.153.  Will  you  please  give  your  arguments  in  support  of  that  view  P — 
In  the  first  place,  if  I  may  say  it,  I  myself  am  a  convert.  I  started  myself 
with  the  idea  that  personal  character  was  so  much  the  most  important 
that  other  things  mattered  little  ;  but  having  to  deal  with  a  great  number 
of  students  of  all  kinds  in  training,  1  found  this,  that  the  very  good  men, 
men  who  would  be  good  teachers  under  any  circumstances,  were  saved  a 
very  great  deal  by  the  training  they  got ;  they  did  not  make  the  same 
number  of  mistakes,  nor  was  it  necessary  for  them  to  make  the  same 
number  of  experiments  as  if  they  had  had  no  training.  I  found  that  the 
men  who  were  of  only  moderate  character  and  moderate  attainments  were 
made  good  teadliers  where  they  might  have  been  indifferent  teachers,  and 
I  think  I  can  assert  that  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  students  that  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  have  been  made  into  passable  teachers  by  the  training 
that  they  have  had. 

11.154.  Does  this  conclusion  rest  upon  an  observation  of  teachers  in 
primary  or  in  average  secondarv  schooLs,  or  does  it  also  include  those  in 
the .  soHoalled  first  grade  schools  P — Of  course  I  have  seen  teachers  in  one 
way  and  another  in  aU  grades  of  schools. 

11.155.  Are  we  to  take  your  conclusion  as  appl^g  equally  to  teachers 
in  all  grades  P^Without  any  qualification  P    Certainly. 

*  11,156.  Would  you  give  us  some  practical  illustrations  of  the  kinds 
of  mistakes  into*  which  teachei's  fall  without  training,  from  which 
training  would  preserve  them  P  And  I  ought  to  say,  that  the  more  you 
can  make  this  matter  practical  the  better,  because  it  is  an  important  con- 
flict of  opinion  in  which  we  should  be  glad  of  anv  definite  concrete 
iUustrations  which  will  help  us  P— There  is  one  thing  that  occurs  to  me  at 
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onoe,  that  is  the  bad  tdaohing  of  reading  that  one  vezr  often  comes  across. 
A  properly  trained  teacher  is  shown  how  to  produce  soands,  how  to 
manage  the  voice,  and  how  to  make  the  speaking  as  clear  as  possible  with 
the  least  effort.  An  nntrained  teacher,  or  a  teacher  imperfectly  trained, 
has  to  learn  all  that.  I  myself,  for  instance,  had  to  leam  it  by  experiment, 
and  had  to  get  over  the  greatest  difficulties  and  disappointments,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  the  experience  of  most  of  us  that  have  seen  schools  of 
any  sort.  In  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  again,  it  is  very  obvious  that  one 
method  of  work  may  be  more  cumbersome  and  even  illogical  than  another, 
or  that  processes  may  be  made  to  appear  to  the  child  as  some  sort  of 
conjuring,  but  the  trained  teacher  goes  carefully  through  every  step  and 
shows  how  one  depends  upon  the  other,  and  how  they  all  depend  upon 
the  nature  and  relation  of  numbers. 

11.157.  You  do  not  think  that  a  really  intelligent  man  will  do  that 
without  special  training ;  that  his  own  intelligence,  aided  by  a  little  experi- 
ence, would  lead  him  to  that  P — I  have  known  intelligent  men  who  have 
done  it,  but  I  have  known  very  many  more  who  have  not. 

11.158.  Can  you  give  us  any  similar  iUustration  drawn  from  the  teaching 
of  languages  or  mathematics  P — It  is  a  b'ttle  difficult  to  do  that,  but  I  opine 
that  the  principle  is  much  the  same.  In  the  teaching  of  languages,  of  course, 
nowadays,  there  are  various  plans  called  '*  systems,"  claiming  exclusive 
attention.  A  trained  teiacher  would  have  had  all  this  set  before  him,  and  he 
would  be  made  to  understand  that  the  right  way  was  not  necessarily  the 
traditional  way.  Even  if  he  had  been  brought  up  on  a  method  which 
could  not  be  shown  to  be  the  best,  he  would  have  had  suggested  to  him 
the  poesibilitv  of  discovering  a  scientific  way  of  doing  the  work  to  which 
he  addressecf  himself.  Indeed,  if  I  may  add  this,  training  is  not  so 
valuable  for  what  it  actually  does  in  the  way  of  teaching  distinct  and 
detailed  methods,  as  in  the  suggestion  that  it  makes  to  the  teacher  and 
always  keeps  before  him,  that  by  making  experiments  he  tqaj  hit  upon 
some  device  which  will  save  trouble  to  himself  and  his  children,  and 
enable  the  work  which  he  sets  himself  to  be  done  more  efficiently. 

11.159.  Olearly  in  order  to  give  that  kind  of  suggestion  to  the  teacher, 
you  want  the  training,  whether  theoretical  or  practical,  to  be  in  the  hands, 
of  an  exceedingly  ingenious  and  suggestive  man,  do  not  you.  The  average 
man  would  not  be  capable  of  giving  that  stimulus  to  ingenuity  which  you 
suggest  P — Perhaps  the  average  man  could  not,  but  if  it  were  suggested 
to  him  that  that  task  lay  before  him,  he  himself  would  take  the  part  of 
critic  and  would  work  at  it,  and  the  mere  fact  that  a  student  was  under 
criticism  would  make  a  very  great  difference  to  the  kind  of  way  in  which 
he  did  his  work,  even  if  his  directors  were  not  the  most  intelligent. 

11.160.  You  would  not  be  afraid  that  that  sort  of  thing  would  be  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  set  of  mere  mechanical  precepts? — ^I  think  that  is  a 
characteristic  defect  of  course.  It  might  do  that,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  in  a  good  many  cases  come  to  that  in  the  existing  training 
colleges,  but  the  absence  of  criticism  and  work  under  criticism  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  much  more  serious  even  than  the  acquiring  of  a  wooden  method  ; 
for  this  reason  if  for  no  other — ^teachers  who  work  without  training  have 
a  method,  though  they  may  not  know  it.  They  have  habits  which  may  be 
good  but  are  more  often  bad. 

11.161.  Or  would  you  put  it  in  this  wayp  A  man  who  would  be 
mechanical  under  the  svstem  you  have  described  would  probably  be  as 
mechanical  anyhow,  only  without  the  advantage  of  having  had  certain 
precepts  which  able  theorists  have  suggested  and  which  experience  has 
approved  ?— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

31.162.  So  that  undoubtedly  on  the  whole  the  balance  would  not  be  one 
of  loss  P — ^By  no  means. 

11.163.  Can  you  illustrate  any  mistakes  in  discipline  or  moral  training 
whidi  are  likely  to  be  made  by  an  untrained  teacher,  and  which  a  special 
prq^ation  would  tend  to  make  less  likely  P — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  iUnskate  that  from  a  very  recent  ezpezienoe.     I  have  been  examining  a 
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oeitain  eoUege  whioh  existo  for  the  tnlning  of  seoondary  women  teaehen, 
and  I  asked  a  qnestion  something  like  this :  I^  it  wiong,  and  if  it  is  wrong, 
why  is  it  wrong,  to  allow  a  child  to  call  a  thing  that  hnrts  it,  nanghty. 
That  is  a  yery  common  mistake.  From  all  those  girls  I  got  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  right  answer.  They  had  evidently  been  tooght  why  it  was 
injndidons.  why  it  was  even  wrong,  and  what  place  the  correction  of  that 
error  bore  in  the  development  of  a  child's  moral  character. 

11.164.  Take  another  point.  Yon  know  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
debate  over  the  qnestion  of  whether  children  should  be  governed  and 
controlled  npon  a  system  of  rewards  or  npon  a  system  of  punishments  ;  or 
rather,  to  put  it  more  exactly,  what  is  the  proportion  which  the  application 
of  reward  and  the  application  of  punishment  ought  to  bear  in  moral 
training.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  point  upon  wmch  theory  and  special 
preparation  might  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  average  teacher  P— I  have  not 
only  no  donbt,  but  to  refer  to  my  own  experience,  I  remember  setting 
that  very  qnestion  aa  the  subject  of  an  essay  to  be  discussed  by  the 
students  in  a  training  college  for  elementary  teachers,  and  it  was  discussed 
with  very  great  advantage — advantage  which  I  myself  sheared. 

11.165.  Do  yon  think  that  untrained  teachers  are  likely  to  fall  into 
mistakes  on  that  point  ?-  -Yes. 

11.166.  What  kind  of  mistakes? — ^With  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  I  think  they  would  most  probably  distribute 
their  punishments  too  freely.     That  is  my  personal  experience. 

11467.  Have  you  ever  known  them  distribute  their  rewards  too  freely  P 
— I  must  admit  that  that  also  I  have  known.  Then,  if  I  may  add  to  those 
remarks  this,  I  take  it  that  most  of  the  teachers  trained  under  our  present 
elementary  system,  defective  aa  it  is,  are  able  to  face  and  control  more  or 
less  effectually  a  very  large  class  of  unruly  children.  For  instance,  I  have 
seen  a  young  pupil  teacher  face  to  face  with  an  unconscionably  large  class 
of  100,  a  disgracefully  large  number,  of  course,  but  that  teacher  was  able 
to  manage  those  children  perfectly  well,  because  ho  had  been  habituated 
to  it,  and  shown  honr  to  do  it  with  the  least  friction  possible.  I  conceive 
that  if  you  had  put  an  xmtrained  teacher  in  front  of  those  100  children,  the 
failure  would  have  been  striking.  In  fact  it  is  a  kind  of  task  that  I  myself 
should  not  haye  hked  to  face. 

11.168.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Can  you  tell  me  how  any  rules  of 
trailing  can  really  enable  you  to  manage  a  large  class  of  unruly  children  p 
Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  other 
than  general  precepts,  but  if  a  teacher  is  put  over  a  large  class  and 
the  dealings  of  that  teacher  are  watched  by  somebody  capable  of  giving 
advice,  I  conceive  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  director  and  critic  to 
giye  such  hints  as  will  help  towards  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

11.169.  Only,  I  suppose,  where  the  teacher  has  got  some  capacity  in 
him  of  keying  discipline.  It  cannot  be  put  into  him  ? — I  think  an  ordinary 
intelligent  person  might  be  taught  how  to  control  a  large  and  unruly  class, 
provi£ng  of  course  that  they  were  physically  capable. 

11.170.  {CJuMrman.)  Haye  you  any  other  observations  to  offer  upon  this 
genial  question  of  what  the  special  training  of  teachers  ought  to  be  P — 
Ko.  I  do  not  think  I  haye  anything  that  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment  to 
offer  you. 

11.171.  (Mr.  HohhouBe.)  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  the  art  of 
managing  large  classes,  and  so  on,  is  not  so  necessary  for  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools :  the  classes  are  not  so 
large  or  so  unruly  p — That  is  yery  true,  but  I  have  seen  some  compara- 
tiyely  small  classes  in  secondary  schools  extremely  unruly,  where  I  have 
felt  that  a  little  training,  and  perhaps,  if  I  am  add  it,  experience,  would 
have  helped  the  teachers  very  considerably. 

11.172.  In  fact  your  opinion  is  that  training  of  this  kind  is  quite  as 
necessary  for  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  oi'  every  class  as  well  as  the 
highest  P—I  have  no  doubt  about  it.    To  be  sure,  the  higher  you  gel 
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the  ]eB8  neoessary  it  is,  beoauBe  you  find  amongBt  English  Bohoolboye  a 
roughiah  code  of  honour  which  will  prevent  them  mostly  from  making 
the  gix)88est  mistakes  which  as  you  g^t  farther  down  you  are  more  likely 
to  meet.  I  say  that  with  the  fnll  knowledge  that  there  have  been  saoh 
things  as  gross  breaches  of  discipline  and  general  breaches  of  discipline  in 
schools  of  the  highest  class. 

11.173.  And  yon  think  that  method  of  teaching,  apart  from  the  power  of 
keeping  discipline,  is  just  as  important  for  secondary  school  teachers  to 
learn  as  elementary  ? — I  have  not  the  faintest  doubt  about  it. 

11,173a.  Do  you  think  they  require  quite  as  long  a  training? — ^No, 
not  as  things  are  at  present,  because  tiie  elementary  teacher,  as  we 
know,  has  at  present  to  make  up  a  great  deal  of  lost  time  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  liberal  education. 

11.174.  Thev  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  time  at  the  training  colleges 
in  acquiring  knowledge  P— They  do  so  spend  a  very  large  proportion  of 
time. 

11.175.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  you  would  think  that  in  the  ease  of  a 
university  man  who  had  got  a  good  degree  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
>n'ni  to  give  up  more  than,  say  a  year,  to  learning  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  P— I  should  prefer  two  years  myself,  because  obviously  you  can 
get  more  into  it,  and  he  would  gain  a  larger  experience.  But,  I  think, 
one  year  would  make  an  enormous  difference,  and  indeed  would  save  a 
man  from  midbdng  Yerj  bad  mistakes.  It  is,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  not  so 
much  what  he  would  learn  in  the  way  of  actual  detailed  method  as  learn 
the  way  to  acquire  method  for  himself. 

11.177.  {Dr.  WormeU.)  With  regard  to  the  three  points  of  theory  that 
you  have  mentioned,  the  history  of  education,  school  management,  and 
psychology,  do  you  think  the  study  of  the  histoiy  is  as  important  as  the  study 
of  the  other  two  subjects  P — I  should  say  yes,  because  the  history  teaches 
you  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  and  also  how  to  avoid  them. 

11.178.  Do  vou  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  teachers  have 
voluntarily  submitted  to  lectures  in  the  three  courses,  the  lectures  on 
the  history  have  proved  less  attractive  as  being  on  the  whole  less 
directly  useful  after  a  time  ? — I  did  not  know  it  and  I  am  little  surprised 
to  hear  it,  because  I  should  have  thought  they  were  very  interesting. 

11.179.  I  suppose  in  watching  the  students  under  training  who  have 
passed  before  you,  you  have  almost  invariably  recognised  increase  of 
power  of  teaching  in  consequence  of  the  training  P — Not  invariably,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  true  to  say  almost  invariably. 

11.180.  And  you  think  that  would  be  the  same  if  the  training  is  carried 
higher  up  in  the  scale  P — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

11.181.  With  regard  to  the  defects  the  training  cures,  you  mentioned 
the  matter  of  governing  a  large  number  of  children.  Does  not  that  arise 
from  the  fact  Siat  training  shows  how  to  detect  signs  of  inattention  in  the 
individual  before  the  inattention  spreads,  and  how  to  apply  the  cure  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  P — I  think  that  is  very  true  and  a  most  important 
consideration. 

11.182.  An  untrained  teacher  with  a  class  of  30  knows  when  the  whole 
class  has  become  disorderly  without  knowing  how  it  began  P — ^And  how  to 
stop  it.    Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

11,183. 1  will  read  an  objection  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  higher 
schools,  as  I  have  had  it  put  into  my  hands.  **  Intending  teachers,"  says 


which  the  Chairman  has  put  to  you.  But  the  objection  is  that  the 
money  and  time  cannot  be  found  by  men  who  have  to  teach  in  the  higher 
schools.  Whai  do  you  think  of  thatP—I  do  regard  that  as  a  serious 
objection ;   but,  on  the  other  hand,  recalling  one's  experience  of  men 
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who  hATe  drifted  into  Secondary  Education,  I  think  I  can  remember  a 
Tery  large  nnmber  who  have  spent  an  nnprofttable  year  in  "hanging 
about,"  and  if  it  were  dear  that  their  services  would  be  required  at  the 
end  of  apprenticeship  and  a  career  were  open  to  them,  I  conceive  that 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  their  imdertaking  serionaly  that  extra  year 
of  practice. 

11,18^  The  other  objection  I  have  is  that  you  could  not  induce  the  best 
men  to  take  up  training,  that  is  to  say,  to  become  heads  of  training 
colleges  and  teiiushers  in  training  colleges.  The  objection  is  put  thus: 
"  K^Jly  good  teachers  who  can  do  all  parts  of  their  work  well  and  take 
*'  an  interest  in  it,  are  never  likely  to  give  it  up  for  the  sake  of  training." 
Do  you  think  that  is  any  objection  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  a  serious 
objection  at  all  because  my  own  experience  is  quite  contrary  to  that.  In 
some  of  the  colleges  that  I  know  well  there  are  men  of  the  yery  highest 
cfdibre  at  work ;  men  whose  academical  qualifications  are  very  high  and 
whose  personal  qualifications  would  have  secured  them  eminence  in  any 
other  line  of  work.  Of  that  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  and  I  may  say 
that  the  tendency  of  the  times  shows  that  that  is  more  and  more  likely 
to  be  the  case.  I  note  in  the  elementary  training  colleges  a  very  remark- 
able increase  in  the  high  qualifications  of  the  teachers  who  are  there 
employed. 

11.185.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  There  has  been,  has  there  not,  lately  a  good  deal 
of  successful  experience  in  new  methods  of  teaching  modem  languages  P — 
There  have  been  methods  that  have  been  very  much  talked  about. 
Whetiier  in  themselves  those  methods  are  better  than  aU  the  traditional 
methods  that  have  been  employed  I  cannot  say ;  I  have  my  doubts  some- 
times. But  the  value  of  all  that  kind  of  work  and  discussion  lies  in  the 
fact  that  experiments  are  being  made  and  teachers  are  being  made  familiar 
with  the  fa^  that  improvements  are  possible. 

11.186.  And  the  same  applies  to  methods  of  teaching  art  P — I  do  not 
doubt  it  for  a  minute. 

11.187.  And  especially  to  the  teaching  of  young  children  P — ^I  should  say 
so  emphatically. 

11.188.  Then  am  I  right  in  thinking  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
a  system  of  organised  training  would  be  to  bring  the  rising  generation  of 
teachers  under  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  the  few  people  who  at  any 
one  time  in  the  ooimtxy  are  really  thinking  and  originative  about  methods 
of  instruction?— Undoubtedly. 

11.189.  With  regard  to  the  actual  syllabus  of  a  course  of  instruction  in 
training  at  the  universities  I  imagine  you  would  like  to  see  the  pupils 
taken  through  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  Mr.  Quick  gave  in  his 
**  Educational  Beformers  "  P — I  cannot  recall  any  specific  scheme ;  but  such 
a  course  must  be  extremely  useful. 

11.190.  On  the  ground  that  a  man  is  less  likely  to  be  under  bondage  to 
mere  tradition  in  education  if  he  understands  what  was  the  historical  origin 
and  justification  of  any  particular  method  of  teaching  P — Certainly. 

11,391.  Then  in  addition  to  that  would  not  you  like  to  see  the  teachers 
given  some  idea  of  the  present  educational  condition  and  methods  of  their 
own  country  P— A  proper  training  would  certainly  give  them  that. 

11,192.  With,  to  some  extent,  the  comparative  study  of  similar  things 
in  other  countries  P — ^Tes. 

11,198.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  at  present  is 
the  social  separation  between  differcDt  grades  of  schools  P — ^I  think  that 
is  a  yery  serious  fact. 

11,194.  You  have  noticed,  for  instance,  that  university  graduates  going 
into  the  secondary  schools  are  ignorant  of,  and,  therefore,  often  prejudiced 
•gidnst,  the  grade  of  primary  schools  P—That  is  very  true ;  but  I  do  not 
think  such  a  sentiment  is  peculiar  to  our  own  country. 

B     87780.  F  F 
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11,105.  Bat  so  for  as  it  goes,  that  kind  of  exdasiTeness  mid*  ignorance 
would  tend  to  be  Temoved  by  study  of  the  ^ranous  metiiods  of  education 
during  the  period  of  training  P — ^Yes. 

11.196.  Speaking  from  your  experience  of  Oxford,  do  I  understand  that 
you  would  Hke  this  training  at  the  uniyersity  to  be  taken  after  a  man  has 
proceeded  to  his  degree? — I  should  prefer  it  so,  though  it  might  be 
possible  to  g^ye  him  a  good  part  of  it  during  his  last  year. ' 

11.197.  But  a  man  who  was  reading  for  a  high  class  in  honours  would 
hardly  haye  time  ? — True ;  he  would  hardly  haye  time. 

11.198.  (Chairman.)  I  understood  that  your  yiew  was  that  a  man  should 
take  this  training  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  P — Yes ;  I  think  it  would 
be  preferable  on  the  grounds  which  haye  been  mentioned. 

11,109.  {Mr.  Sadler,)  Would  you  haye  the  practising  school  attached  to 
the  university  ? — I  shoxdd  have  practising  schooh.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  a  y^ry  large  number  of  men  all  gathered  in  the  same  school. 
I  think  It  is  very  much  better  that  schools  should  be,  so  to  speak,  inter* 
dianged,  and  in  the  colleges  now  existing  it  is  a  yery  common  thing  for 
students  to  "be  sent  from  one  school  to  another  for  purposes  of  obsexVa- 
tiom.  To  suggest  that  there  should  be  at  the  uniyersity  only  one  practising 
school  would  yery  seriously  limit  the  ground  that  you  could  coyer,  and  I 
eonceive  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  as  many  secondary  schools  as 
possible  in  all  parts  of  the  country  schools  for  practice. 

-11, 200.  Prom  your  own  experience  of  men  who  have  just  taken  their 

degrees,  you  would  like  to  see  the  colleges  continue  their  scholarships  in 

order  to  enable  men  to  go  through  a  course  of  training? — Yes. 

'I 
11/201.  And  you  would  like  to  haye  the  whole  system  under  the  oontarol 

of  a  mixed  delegacy  of  resident  graduates  and  outsiders  p — Speaking  now 

solely  of  the  uniyersity  ? 

11.202.  Yes. — ^I  think  that  would  be  an  admirable  plan,  always  provided 
that  the  outsiders  were  teachers  or  largely  teachers. 

11.203.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  university  graduate  had  gone  through  a 
philosophical  training,  for  instance,  in  literate  h'i^Tnat\iore8f  he ,  would  re- 
quire the  psychological  training  which  we  often  hear  of  as  a  necessary 
part  of  teachers*  training  P — ^No,  certainly  not. 

ll,204r.  Primary  teachers,  as  they  come  to  the  universities  at  present » 
come  with  more  practical  experience  than  literary  culture  P — ^Yes. 

11.205.  A  graduate  proposing  to  be  trained  would  come  equipped  with 
more  literary  culture  than  practical  experience  ? — ^Yes. 

11.206.  As  a  question  of  organisation,  how  far  do  you  think  the  thuhing 
of  those  two  classes  of  teachers  could  be  made  really  concurrent.  Would 
not  stress  have  to  be  laid  for  each  class  on  different  sides  of  their  training  ? 
— ^Undoubtedly. 

11.207.  Still  you  think  that  the  two  things  might  be  conducted  under 
one  body  and,  speaking  roughly,  as  a  whole  P — I  have  the  advantage  in 
answering  that  question,  although,  perhaps,  it  is  not  a  very  great  one,  of 
having  just  inspected  the  Oxford  University  Day  Training  College.  The 
nniversity  has  now  a  department  of  that  sort.  To  speaJc  quite  frankly 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  altogether  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment there  as  yet. 

11.208.  (Afr.  Cockhurn.)  How  many  students  have  they  P— I  think  at>but 
eight  or  nine. 

11.209.  {Chairman.)  But  it  has  only  been  established  a  very  short  tun^f^ 
—Yes ;  in  fact  I  think  this  is  the  second  year.  The  comparative  failure 
IB  partly  the  result  of  the  ignorance  of  the  university  authorises  as  to  What 
is  necessary  for  the  training  of  a  teacher ;  but  they  make  such  eharacteridtfiS 
mifltakefrin  dealing  with  primary  teachers  as  they  would  in  dealing' '^AMI 
secondary  teachers.  *- 
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11.210.  Are  those  whom  yoa  have  examined  in  this  college  nnivertsity 
gmdnates  or  not  ? — Some  of  them  are  reading  for  uniyersity  degrees,  bnt 
not  all.    They  are  not  graduates  yet. 

11.211.  But  some  of  them  are  members  of  the  nniyeraity  p — ^I  think  they 
are  aJl  members  of  the  nniversity. 

11.212.  {Mr.  Sadlei',)  I  do  not  qnite  see  how  that  bears  on  the  qaeetlon 
which  yon  were  about  to  answer  ?— Having  regard  to  the  faot  that 
the  men  and  women  teachers  from  whom  at  present  you  draw  your 
supplies  for  the  elementary  schools  start  with  such  great  defect  in  the  way 
of  lack  of  liberal  education,  it  would  be  impossible,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
treat  them  and  those  whom  you  propose  to  train  for  secondary  schools 
in  the  same  way  as  things  are  now. 

11,218.  At  present  a  primary  teacher  going  up  to  the  University  Day 
Tratniiig  College  is  going  concurrently  through  two  courses  of  instruction 
nndor  two  separate  authorities:  he  is  preparing  for  his  degree  in  the 
muversity,  and  passes  for  that  the  necessary  examinations,  and  he  is  also 
undergoing  a  course  of  instruction  under  the  Education  Department  ? — 
¥^08, 1  think  that  is  generally  so. 

11.214.  So  that  at  present  what  is  happening  is  exactly  what  ^ou 
deprecate,  namely,  the  attempt  to  give  special  training  at  the  same  time 
as  literary  culture  ? — ^Yes. 

11.215.  So  you  look  forward  to  separating  those  and  giving  your 
primary  teacher  first  of  all  his  litcrai-y  cultiure,  and  letting  that  be  followed 
by  the  special  training  ? — Yes. 

11.216.  (Mr.  CocTchw-n.)  In  your  opinion,  is  the  kind  of  pupil  to  be  met 
with  in  the  secondary  school  likely  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  skilled 
teacher  quite  as  much  as  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  school? — No;  I 
should  say  not,  because  the  habits  of  the  street  are  very  much  more  likely 
to  cause  trouble  in  an  elementary  than  in  a  secondary  school ;  anct 
moreover  the  children  who  would  come  to  the  secondary  schools  oi  the 
type  of  which  I  presume  we  are  speaking,  would  come  from  homes  where 
the  habits  of  obedience  were,  perhltps,  a  little  better  understood. 

11.217.  Then  does  not  your  experience  run  in  the  direction  that  it  is 
easier  to  obtain  subordination  and  good  discipline  by  a  seooddary 
teacher  in  the  class  of  children  he  has  to  deal  with  than  it  would  be  U 
those  children  come  from  a  different  stratum  of  society  ? — I  should  thihk 
that  is  true,  but  I  am  by  no  means  quite  certain. 

.  114^18.  Wi^  regard  to  these  three  items  that  rou  have  put  under  th6 
head  of  quidifications,  do  you  mean  that  a  tieacher  should  possess  the 
whole  three  P — ^Yes, 

11.219.  And  you  would  not  regard,  therefore,  a  degree  such  as  the 
degree  of  London  University,  which  ia  simply  an  examining  university,  as 
a  qualification  for  a  good  teacher  standing  alone  P — Not  standing  alone,  by 
any  manner  of  means. 

11.220.  Then  you  regard  these  three  qualifications,  bracketted  together, 
ms  being  indispensable  P — Quite. 

11.221.  In  your  opinion,  how  is  the  expense  of  obtaining  these  three 
very  important  qualifications  to  be  borne  P  Is  it  to  be  borne  by  the 
student  or  by  the  State  ? — 1  should  presume  that  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  prepared  to  bear  it  themselves.  Social 
conditions,  I  think,  make  that  perfectly  certain.  If  there  were  any 
deficiency  in  the  supply,  I  presume  that  the  State  might  reasonably  be 
asked  to  step  in  in  some  form  or  other. 

11.222.  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  incumbent  on  the  State  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  secondary  teachers'  training  as  it  now  doQg  very  largdif 
for  the' primary  teachers*  training  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  say  yes, 

.  11,223.  {Mrs.  BrijatU.)  With  reference  to  that  question,  would  you  think 
that  a  provision  of  proper  buildings  for  training  colleges  and  the  liberal 
supply  of  training  colleges  would  be  sufficient,  allowing  a  hgrge  number  of 
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students  to  pay  their  own  expenses? — I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any 
vexy  large  expenditure  in  the  way  of  buildings.  I  do  not  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  you  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
elementary  training  colleges,  where  builaings,  maintenance,  and  every- 
thing  have  had  to  be  provided  for  a  very  large  number  who  could  be 
brought  into  the  profession  in  any  way. 

11.224.  But  surely  some  buildings  would  be  required  ? — ^Yes. 

11.225.  And  that  does  create  a  considerable  difficulty  at  present.  It  has 
in  the  case  of  the  existing  training  colleges  for  secondary  teachers? — Yes ; 
I  quite  agree  with  you. 

11.226.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  training  which  has  been 
proposed  by  some  of  the  headmasters  in  the  nature  of  apprenticeship  in 
one  of  the  great  schools  ?— I  think  very  highly  of  it. 

11.227.  To  which  of  the  two  sides  of  training  do  you  attach  most 
importance:  the  study  of  the  sciences  at  the  base  of  &e  subject  which 
lead  to  a  proper  understanding  of  educational  problems,  or  the  practical 
training  m  methods  of  instructions  and  discipline?  To  the  absence  of 
which  of  those  two  do  you  think  most  evil  attaches  afterwards  p — To  the 
absence  of  the  latter.  I  think  the  practice  under  criticism  is  of  much 
the  greater  importance. 

11.228.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  is  much  more  likely  to  acquire 
that  by  experience  P  It  is  true  it  would  be  experience  at  tiie  expense  of 
his  pupils ;  but  still,  do  you  not  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to  acquire 
that  than  to  acquire  that  insight  into  the  problems  which  do  depend  upon 
a  knowledge  of  psychology  P — Let  me  answer  that  from  my  experience.  I 
think  the  worst  teacher  I  ever  knew  was  the  best  psychologist  that  I  have 
met  in  the  couinse  of  my  experience  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
best  teacher  I  know  knows  no  psychology.  I  "know  how  little  that 
proves,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  my  general  experience  shows  me  that  it  is 
vie  practice  that  makes  the  greater  difference.  I  mean  always  practice 
under  criticism. 

11.229.  In  reference  to  the  advantages  which  you  pointed  out  just  now 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Sadler's  qaestion,  do  you  think  the  system  of  training  by 
apprenticeship  in  a  great  school  would  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  the 
mind  of  the  young  teacher  into  touch  with  all  the  thought  of  the  country 
on  the  subject  ?  He  would  only  be  brought  into  touch  with  that  particular 
school  P — I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  by  any  manner  of  means  if  in 
the  first  place  he  is  sent  about  observing  what  is  done  elsewhere  as  ought 
to  be  the  case,  and  if  his  course  of  reading  is  so  directed  that  he  must  take 
those  things  into  consideration. 

11.230.  Therefore  you  would  add  that  to  the  system  P — Yes. 

11,281.  A  certain'amount  of  travelling  about  P — And  observation.  There 
need  not  be  a  very  considerable  amount  of  travelling  about. 

11,232.  And  a  very  careful  course  of  reading  P — Yes. 

11,283.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  You  consider  that  the  schools  would 
suffer  under  the  untrained  teacher  however  good  and  capable  he  was  to 
start  with,  simply  on  account  of  his  want  of  training,  during  the  first 
months  of  his  work  P — ^I  do  not  doubt  it.  Beverting  to  my  experience  as  a 
teacher  extending  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  teaching  life,  I  am 
quite  conscious  that  towards  the  end  I  was  a  very  much  better  teacher, 
because  I  had  learnt  to  criticise  myself  and  to  work  out  methods.  But  I 
am  equally  conscious  that  a  good  deal  of  my  teaching  in  the  earlier  part  of 
my  work  was  inefficient  because  I  had  not  been  put  upon  the  track,  so  to 
speak,  of  method. 

11,234.  But  that  being  so,  do  not  the  practising  schools  suffer  a  good 
deal  under  all  these  raw  himds  that  practice  upon  them  P — Do  you  mean 
that  the  children  would  suffer  P 

11,285.  Yes.— No.  With  regard  to  elementary  schools,  I  think  it  is 
proved  that  in  the  practising  schools  there  is  always  a  very  great  increase 
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in  the  general  intelligence  of  the  children.  It  may  happen— and  head- 
maaten  haye  said  thu  to  me^that  in  snch  things  as  oomd  be  tested  by 
tiTeragea,  and  tested  in  the  somewhat  cumbersome  and  nnpractioal  way  in 
which  we  inspectors  of  schools  test  them,  the  children  show  a  falling-of. 
£ut  I  have  never  known  a  case  in  which  the  children  of  a  practising  s<Siool 
have  not  been  commended  for  their  g^eral  intelligence.  That  arises  from 
the  fact  that  students  in  training,  however  dull  they  are,  to  take  a  metaphor 
from  rowing,  put  their  backs  into  the  work  and  do  their  best 

11,236.  {Chairman,)  May  it  not  arise  from  this,  that  the  master  of  the 
practising  school  is  ex  hypothesi  so  well-trained  and  competent  a  teacher 
that  he  is  capable  of  criticiBing  the  work  of  the  students  who  are  doing 
their  work  under  his  eye  P— I  am  grieved  to  say  that  that  is  not  always 
the 


11.237.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  teachers  are  sent  to  practising 
Bchools  whose  masters  are  not  competent  to  criticise  them  P — They  are  not 
in  training  colleges  under  the  criticism  merely  of  that  master,  and  I  think 
I  have  urged  that  it  is  practice  under  criticism  which  is  the  important  part, 
though  the  critioiBm  may  not  necessarily  be  the  most  intelligent  possible. 

11.238.  But  surely  the  value  of  the  criticism  to  the  teacher  who  is 
^Anployed  in  practicing  depends  upon  the  competence  of  the  person  under 
whose  eye  he  practices? — The  degree  of  its  value  very  largely,  no  doubt, 
does  BO  depend,  but  the  important  thing  is,  as  I  say,  that  the  man  knows 
he  is  being  watched,  and  he  is  made  to  do  his  best,  and  to  hunt  up  reasons 
for  doing  what  he  does  do. 

11,289.  So  that  in  other  words,  even  unintelligent  criticism  is  better 
than  no  criticism  at  all  P — ^I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

11.240.  But  does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  when  a  man  is  set  to  practice  before  an  unintelligent  critic  P — ^I 
think  it  is  most  unfortunate,  and  wherever  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
•duties  I  find  it  I  endeavour  to  modify  such  conditions.  But  it  still 
remains  that  there  is  a  considerable  balance  of  advantage. 

11.241.  (Mr,  Cockbum.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  practising  schools  are 
adequately  staffed  with  a  permanent  staff  which  is  a  thoroughly  good  one 
independently  of  those  ''raw  hands"  as  they  have  been  described? — 
There  again,  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  is  not  always  the  case,  I  must  frankly 
Bdmit  that  in  theory  such  schools  are  properly  staffed,  and  it  is  part  of 
the  business  of  inspectors  of  training  colleges  to  satisfy  theznselves  upon 
that  particular.  In  most  cases  I  will  admit  that  the  staff  is  satisfactory, 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  not. 

11.242.  (JDr.  Wormell,)  Independently  of  the  students  under  training? — 
Yes. 

11.243.  But  the  fact  that  the  school  is  used  as  a  practising  school  makes 
no  difference  in  the  Government  requirements  as  regards  the  staff,  does  it  ? 
-^It  does  not  certainly,  in  my  interpretation  of  them,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
it  does  in  the  interpretation  of  others. 

11.244.  But,  practically,  would  the  Department  aUow  a  school  used  for 
practice  to  be  less  efficiently  or  inadequately  staffed  than  one  that  was  not 
BO  used  p — ^No ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  staff  required  in  a  school  which 
is  used  for  practice  ought  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  a  school  which  is 
not  so  used.  Unfortunately  the  departmentfd  minimum  of  requirement 
in  an  ordinary  elementary  school  is  sadly  low. 

11.245.  {Mr.  Cockbum,)  But  it  is  never  acted  upon  by  anybody? — ^lam 
sorry  to  say  tbat  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  that.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
found  that  it  has  frequently  been  acted  upon. 

11.246.  Have  you  found  one  case  in  500  in  England  ? — ^I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  tie  myself  down  to  such  particulars,  but  I  fear  I  could  show  you 
Buch  schools  in  London. 

11.247.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Is  it  not  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  that  the  practising  schools  should  be  first-rate  of  their  sort ;  and 
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IB  thi&te  not  power  to  insifit  upon  it  ?— li  is  of  the  yeiy  greatest  oanaeqiieuee 
and  there  is  such  power,  ana  it  is  when  diflcoyery  is  made  that  the  staff 
is  not  of  the  best  possible  kind  that  such  facts  are  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  authorities,  and  an  endeavour  is  made  to  improve. 

4 

Clam  ov  Pbr-  ■.  11,24S.  (Ohairman.)  Now  will  yon  give  us  the  result  of  your  observa- 
"^A^T^ACTTO^ '^'^''^  as  to  the  olasses  of  persons  available  as  teaohers  in  secondary 

iH  Bboovdaby  '«ahoolBy  and  the  previous  careers  of  persons  •  whom  you  find  entering 

Schools.       secondary  schools  as  teachers? — I  presume  that   I  have  not  very  much 

^special  information  upon  that  point.    The  secondary  schools  as  I  know 

.thiem  are  supplied  mostly  from  men  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  have 

not  got  very.high  degrees,  and  fiom  those  who  have  graduated  at  London, 

more  or  less  privately.    Those  are  the  ordinary  graduates  whom  I  have 

spoken  of,  and  who  for  the  most  part  have  had  no  training  or  experience 

at.  all.    These  men  have  to  begin  at.  the  beginning,  and  to  pickup  what 

'they  can' by  themselves,  in  most  cases  not  being  even  helped  by  tteir 

headmaster. 

11.249.  But  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  course  of  having  received 
a  good  general  liberal  education? — ^Mostly,  and  that  is  a  very  great 
advantage  indeed. 

11.250.  And  their  minds  have  been  enlarged  and  liberalised  by  the 
university  life  f — ^Tes. 

11.251.  Especially  if  they  have  lived  at  a  teaching  university  ?— Yes. 
I  think  you  must  make  considerable  distinction  between  those  who  have 
been  at  a  resident  imiversity  and  those  who  have  merely  got  their  degrees 
by  working  privately  and  passing  an  examination. 

11.252.  The  difference,  so  far  as  iriflueuce  goes,  and  as  respects  what 
has  been  called  the  stimulus  to  thinking,  would  be  very  great  between 
those  who  have  resided  at  a -teaching  university  and  those  who  have  merely 
studied  and  passed  an  examination  P — It  is,  perhaps,  easy  to  exaggerate 
that.  I  think  the  important  thing  is  to  have  had  the  elements  of  what  is 
called  a  liberal  eduoation-rr-I^ititt,  Greek,  Mathematios,  and  so  on. 

Ili258.  Would  it  mot  ma&ea  difference  where  and  under  what  conditions 
ke  had  received  those  elements  ? — It  would  make  a  great  difference  in  a 
man's  penonal  bearing  for  the  most  part. 

11.254.  Would  it  not  make  a  difference  in  what  may  be  called  his  general 
intellectual  tone  and  the  width  of  his  horizon  P — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
tikftt  necessarily.  I  wish  I  could  admit  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  have  so  great  an  advantage  as  tliat. 

11.255.  I  did  not  refer  merely  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  said 
"-Teaching  University  "  P — ^In  the  case  of  a  teaching  university,  of  course, 
you  have  the  very  great  advantage  that  a  man  has  *'  sat  under  "  a  teacher. 

11,256  Then  a  man  has  received  the  stimulus  of  what  is  ^esumably  a 
pewetful  and  highly  trained  mind  teaching  the  subject  P — That  is  very 
important,  because  he  has  at  all  events  heard  somebody  else  teach  many 
of  the  things  that  he  himself  will  have  to  teach. 

'  11,257.  Does  not  that  make  a  difference  to  what  may  be  called  the 
general  activity,  variety,  and  ingenuity  of  his  mind  ? — A  very  great  deal  of 
dii^rence  inde^.    I  quite  agree  with  you.    I  misunderstood  you  before. 

'  11,258.  I  suppose  among  the  teaohers  in  secondary  schools  there  are  a 
good  many  who  have  been  trained  elementary  teachers  having  passed 
through  training  colleges  P — ^Tes,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  they  are  amongst 
the  most  snceessful  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  In  one  case,  which  I 
hsrea  in  my  mind^  a  gentleman  was  most  conspiouously  successful  in  Com- 
parison with  all  his  colleagues  in  a  certain  piece  of  work  (as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language)  whsEre  it  was  oaiefblly  and  syste- 
matically tested.  He  was  far  and  away  better  than  any  of  them.  I  do  not 
say  that  that  was  entirely  because  he  was  a  trained  elementary  teacher, 
but  it  happened  that  he  was,  and  I  think  myself  that  it  was  very  largely  in 
Consequence  of  his  having  learnt  something  of  method. 
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11;^9.  Is  not  one  instaDoe  rsther  nairoir  to  base  ah  inchtetion  npon'P^-Tes, 
but  I'know  more  than  one  ease  where  the  experiment  haa  been  eactremel;^' 
snooeatfol,  and  I  think  I  may  draw  an  iUnBtraii<»i  from  otiier  conntrieB« 
In  oases  where  I  have  known  trained  elementarr  teachers  to  be  sent  out 
from  this  eonntry  they  haTesncceeded  very  mnim  better  than  the  man  who* 
has  gone  out  with  the  mere  university  diploma. 

11.260.  There  aie  two  possible  causes  to  which  it  may  be  soffgested  that 
what  yon  mention  is  dne,  the  one  the  presence  of  special  training  which 
the  teacher  has  reoeived,  the  other  the  fact  that  having  been  chosen  for  a 
seeondary  school  instead  of  snfTered  to  remain  in  an  elementary  st^ool,  he 
is  presnmably  a  man  of  superior  natural  force  and  energy? — ^I  do  not  dony 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  importance  in  that. 

11.261.  What  relative  importance  do  you  attach  to  each  of  those  two 
causes  F — Again,  I  think  that  personal  character,  personal  energy,  and 
force,  are  more  important  thaD  training.  I  quite  admit  that.  But  the  men 
that  I  have  known  sent  abroad  are  in  most  cases.average  men, 

11.262.  Your  ideal  then  would,  I  suppose,  be  that  the  teacher  of  the 
future,  if  we  may  so  call  him,  should  unite  the  two  elements  of  special 
training  which  the  teacher  from  the  training  college  now  has,  and  tha 
elements  of  a  wider  liberal  education  which  the  graduate  of  a  university 
now  has  ? — Yes,  thut  is  my  view. 

11.263.  And  you  would  consider  that  the  teacher  who  possessed  one  of 
those  elements  only,  without  the  other,  would  be  much  less  satisfactory  ? — 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  Tf  I  may  call  your  attention  to  it,  I  have 
said  in  my  precis  that  the  trained  elementary  teachers  are  too  few  in 
number  at  present,  if  the  elementary  schools  voere  quite  adequately  etaffed. 
1  do  not  say  staffed  up  to  the  minimam  of  the  reqmrements  of  the  existing 
code,  because  it  is  perfectly  true  that  they  are  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
staffed  above  the  minimum ;  though  again  in  a  largo  number  of  cases  they 
are  staffed  just  up  to  the  minimum. 

11.264.  Is-  it  your  view  that  the  best  method  of  providing  trained 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  may  be  to  have  a  distinct  system  for  the 
preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers,  or  would  you  so  enlarge  and 
modify  any  such  existing  institutions  including  the  umversities  as  to  make 
the  preparation  of  all  teachers  as  well  elementary  as  secondary  part  of  the 
same  system  ? — The  latter  is  undoubtedly  my  view. 

'  11,265.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  means  of  creating  a  system  which 
would  give  us  the  best  supply  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  P — If  you 
are  referring  to  what  I  should  call  an  ideal  system,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
you  would  draw  upon  the  supply  available  now  in  the  teaching  universities 
or  universities  generally.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  a  large  number 
of  men  to  whom  other  professions  are  not  open,  and  who  would  willingly 
for  the  salaries  that  are  offered  in  the  schcK>ls,  presuming  that  they  were 
no  less  than  those  offered  in  the  public  elementary  schools  now,  enter  that 
profession. 

11.266.  Is  it.  within  yonr  knowledge  that  an  increasing  number,  even  if 
still  a  small  number,  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools  are  graduates  of 
teaching  universities? — ^Yes,  that  is  most  emphatically  the  case.  There  is 
a  g^radual  increase.  It  is  not  quite  so  considerable  as  it  would  be  if  the 
Education  Department  made  the  entrance  into  the  profession  easier  than  it 
is.  I  think  there  are  unreasonable  exclusions,  but  I  think  an  increasing 
number  of  graduates  would  willingly  serve  even  in  elementary  schools 
after  getting  their  degrees. 

1 1 .267.  (Mr.  CocJcburru )  The  unreastmable  exdnsion  is,.I  supposei,  having 
to  serve  two  years  before  they  can  become  certificated  teachers.  Is  that  it  ? 
-^No,  not  so  much  that  as  the  Queen's  Scholanhips  being  made  the  chief 
portal. 

11,2^8.  Do  you  mean  that  if  a  man  has  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford  he 
must  then  begin  with  the  scholarship  again  P— No,  he  need  not  do  that. 
That  is  true. 
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11.269.  Then  where  doeB  the  unreasouable  exclusioii  oome  in,  except 
that  he  must  have  the  two  years'  service  before  he  can  become  a  teacher  ? 
— ^I  think  the  Queen's  Scholarships  might  be  given  on  other  examinations 
of  eqnal  difficolty  with  the  Qneen's  Scholarship  Examinations,  and  that 
wonld  bring  in  a  great  number  of  those  persons  who  might  not  proceed 
to  their  degrees  who  would  have  a  liberal  education. 

11.270.  The  Ohairman  asked  you  is  it  not  the  fact  that  graduates  are 
coming  more  and  more  into  elementary  schools,  and  you  said  that  it  would 
be  so  but  for  the  unreasonable  exclusions  of  the  department.  I  want  to 
know  what  they  are  P — I  ought  not  to  have  put  it  like  that.  I  was  thinking 
more  of  the  Queen's  Scholarships. 

11.271.  But  that  does  not  affect  graduates  ?—  No,  I  quite  admit  that. 

11.272.  (Dr.  Wormdl.)  I  suppose  you  think  that  the  few  who  do  get  into 
the  profession  are  treated  as  exceptions,  and  there  is  a  discouragement  at 
present  in  consequence  of  that.  Is  that  it  P — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
seriously  the  case.  I  think  they  get  their  parchment,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
same  way. 

11.273.  {Mr.  Cockhum.)  Is  not  the  real  difficulty  the  one  you  hinted  at 
earlier,  their  unsnitability  and  lack  of  training  for  taking  up  the  position 
which  it  is  demanded  they  should  take  up.  Have  you  aoy  experience  at 
all  of  instances  of  graduates  of  the  older  universities  coming  into  the 
schools  P — I  have  two  very  distinct  instances. 

11.274.  Were  they  successes  P — Yes,  very  great  successes. 

11.275.  In  the  absence  of  all  previous  training  P — Yes. 

1 1 .276.  Does  not  that  go  to  support  what  you  have  been  rather  attempting 
to  knock  down,  that  you  may  have  a  first-rate  teacher  of  genius  and 
character  apart  from  training  P — I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  quite  possible. 
I  never  denied  that  at  all.  But  I  do  aver  that  training  would  have  done 
these  men  good,  and  indeed  it  has  done  them  good. 

11.277.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Do  you  not  think  that  even  those 
first-rate  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  think  so  themselves  P 
— I  can  answer  without  any  hesitation  that  they  do. 

11.278.  {Mr.  Cockhum,)  Then  if  graduates  of  the  older  universitief  come 
in  without  training,  would  not  the  number  be  largely  multiplied  P— Yes. 

11.279.  And  is  not  the  difficulty  of  graduates  of  the  older  universities 
becoming  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  want  of  technical 
training  in  the  schools,  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  managing  a  class  P — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  true. 

11.280.  {Mr.  Hobhowe.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  supply  of  graduates  of  universities  coming  to  secondary 
schools  if  the  salaries  of  those  schools  did  not  fall  below  the  salaries  given 
for  teachers  in  elementary  schools  P — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  is 
the  case. 

11.281.  Those  salaries  are  very  low,  are  they  not  P — They  are  not  so  high 
as  one  would  like  to  see  them,  but  I  think  the  justness  of  any  complaints 
that  are  made  rather  lies  in  the  amount  and  bewildering  variety  ot  work 
that  is  expected  of  teachers,  and  the  enormous  size  of  the  classes,  than  in 
the  inadequacy  of  the  remuneration,  that  is  to  say  having  regard  to  social 
facts  and  considering  the  salaries  which  men  can  usually  get  to  start  life 
with. 

11.282.  But  the  point  I  am  putting  to  you  now  is  whether  the  salaries  that 
might  be  adequate  for  the  men  who  now  form  the  elementary  school 
teachers  would  be  adequate  for  the  ordinary  secondary  school  teacher  P — ^I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  enough  to  attract  a  very  large  number  of  useful  men. 

11.283.  Say  lOOZ.  a  year? — ^Yes,  I  certainly  think  so.    I  am  sure  of  it. 

11.284.  {Mr.  Jebb.)  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  former  witness,  and 
I  chink  more  than  one,  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  might  be 
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established  as  a  sabject  of  examiiiation  in  the  Uniyenities.  Would  yon 
approve  snoh  a  snggestion  aa  thatP — I  should  find  it  diffioolt  to  know 
where  to  pat  it  exactly.  To  exalt  it  into  a  separate  faonlty  seems  to  me 
to  be  asking  a  good  deal,  beeanse  it  is  properly  apart  d  the  lUer<ie 
humaniorag.     I  shonld  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  should  be  separate. 

11.285.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  work  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers*  Training  Syndicate  P — May  I 
hsik  whether  you  refer  to  the  uniyersity  body  P 

11.286.  Yes,  the  Syndicate  P — No,  I  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  it 
whateyer. 

11.287.  Do  you  think  that  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  might  be 
with  advantage  trained  together  P — I  think  the  advantages  of  their  being 
trained  together  would  be  very  oonriderable,  supposing  that  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  a  libenl  education  which  would 
nuuce  their  work  profitable. 

'^11,288.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  consider  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  general  Imowledge  possessed  before  the  special  training  began  to  be  a 
very  serious  difficulty  P — A  very  serious  difficulty  indeed. 

11.289.  (Mr.  Jehb.)  Then  you  would  be  disposed,  at  present  at  least,  to 
provide  a  training  for  secondary  teachers  which  should  be  distinct  from 
the  training  for  elementary  teachers  P — Yes,  certainly,  because  those 
people  who  would  be  most  easily  available  for  service  in  secondary  schools 
have  already  had  a  great  deal  of  the  education  which  it  is  the  business  of 
the  training  colleges  to  give  those  who  are  in  training  as  elementary 
teachers. 

11.290.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  taken  his  degree  at  a  teaching 
univeisity,  and  who  proposed  to  make  teaching  his  profession.  What  is 
the  first  thing  you  would  have  him  do  P  Would  you  have  him  attend  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  history  and  practice  P — ^Yes,  I  should  like  him  to 
do  that  at  once,  but  I  should  also  like  him  as  soon  as  possible  to  get 
inside  a  school  and  carry  on  his  practice  if  possible  concurrently  with 
study  of  theory. 

11.291.  If  you  had  to  choose  between  a  man  who  had  taken  his  degree 
at  a  university,  and  who  had  received  a  liberal  (education,  being  presumably 
a  man  of  fair  intelligence,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  who  had 
received  a  training  as  such,  but  who  did  not  possess  tiie  same  advantage 
in  respect  of  a  liberal  education,  which  should  you  be  inclined  to  prefer 
for  a  secondary  school? — I  confess  that  I  should  prefer  the  trained 
man.     I  think  less  time  would  be  lost. 

11.292.  On  the  ground  that  his  advantage  in  respect  of  power  of  actually 
teaching  his  subject,  and  maintaining  discipline,  would  more  than  com* 
pensate  for  any  deficiencies  he  might  have  in  other  respects  P — Yes. 

11.293.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Would  you  say  the  same  of  woman 
teachers  P — ^In  the  case  of  woman  teachers  I  should  say  it  even  more 
emphatically,  because  the  women  in  the  training  colleges  are  very  much 
more  plastic  and  more  highly  cultivated  than  the  men,  at  any  rate  I  am 
inclined  to  think  so. 

11.294.  (Chairman,)  Have  you  any  observation  to  offer  upon  the  best 
method  by  which  secondary  teachers  could  obtain  practice  and  training 
after  they  have  received  their  theoretical  instruction  P— Yes,  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  a  system  of  apprenticeships  at  secondary  schools. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  suggested,  I  would  like  it  made  incumbent  on  any 
school  receiving  public  money  to  have  a  certain  number  of  apprentices 
attached  to  the  school. 

11.295.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  the  new  conditions 
of  training  in  those  schools  should  be  secured  to  the  apprentices  P — I 
cannot  suggest  anything,  except  that  the  headmaster  or  some  other 
superior  officer  in  such  a  school  i^ould  be  required  to  watch  and  criticise 
the  work  of  such  a  teacher. 
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11.296.  Bat  would  you  not  require  that  he  ehaold  also  be  a  penioii  trbo 
"waa  proved  to  possess  ihe  Bpeoial  gifts  needed  to  enable  bim  to  giye 
pxoper  practical  instruetion  to  those  apprentices  P  You  haye  jnst  -  told  as 
that  in  many  oases  where  training  is  given  in  practising  schools  the  head- 
master is  now  not  competent  P — Yes,  but  my  answer  was  given  in  the  ^orm 
which  it  took,  partly  because  I  am  perfectly  aware  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  secure  a  supply  of  men  about  whom  you  were  sore  in  those  respects, 
and  partly  because  I  think  that  any  intelligent,  any  ordinarily  able,  head- 
master would  be  able  to  give  a  good  deal  of  practical  information  and 
cntioism  to  a  student.  Of  course  I  would  very  much  rather  have  a  man 
very  highly  qualified  in  one  way  or  another,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  secure  this  condition  invariably. 

11.297.  Under  what  authority,  whether  central,  provincial,  or  county, 
would  you  place  this  apprenticeship  scheme  which  you  propose  P^I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  work  best  under  a  central  authority.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  already  a  considerable  body  of  information  available 
in  existing  central  departments  concerned  with  education  which  it  would 
be  absurd  not  to  make  use  of  in  organising  some  such  system  as  this,  and 
I  think  that  the  standard  required  in  the  training  of  su^  teachers  is  very 
much  more  likely  to  be  uniformly  high  if  there  is  a  central  authority  to 
insist  upon  it  in  some  way  or  other. 

SzAxiVATioN       11»298.  Do  you  think  that  the  function  of  inspection  and  examination  of 

AVD  iNtPBCTioN  schools  had  better  be  discharged  directly  by  the  central  authority  or  by  a 

^'iscHoou  *^    provincial  or  coimty  authority  P— I  do  not  doubt  that  a  central  authority 

IS  best.     But  mv  view  of  the  process  of  inspection  is  perhaps  somewhat 

different  fh>m  wliat  we  are  accustomed  to  in  public  elementary  schools. 

11.299.  \That  is  your  view  P — I  would  have  a  central  department  in 
dealing  with  secondary  schools,  merely  satisfy  itself  that  the  test  which 
the  managers  of  the  school  applied  should  be  adequate ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
would  be  for  the  central  department  to  say  whether  an  examination,  for 
instance,  to  which  the  managers  of  the  school  sent  their  chUdren,  was  a 
satisfactory  one  ;  the  department  should  see  whether  it  wna  a  proper  test, 
but  not  itself  examine. 

11.300.  By  what  means  would  they  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  proper 
test  ? — They  would  refer  to  the  body  of  expoita,  who,  I  presume,  would  be 
attached  to  the  central  authority,  such  things  as  should  hardly  be  left  in 
doubt.  If  it  was  a  new  examining  authority  that  was  started  it  would  be 
the  business  of  the  central  authorities  to  make  such  inquiries  as  would 
satisfy  them  of  its  competency.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  schools  are 
now  examined  by  bodies  whose  status  is  perfectly  well  known,  and  whose 
position  is  assured. 

11,801.  Do  you  say  that  about  secondary  schools  generally? — I  should 
say,  perhaps,  the  larger  schools. 

11.302.  The  great  schools  who  send  boys  to  the  universities  of  course 
are  examined  P — ^I  think  I  may  fairly  say  so.  Of  course  I  am  not  including 
private- schools,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  I  think  that  schools  that 
are  managed  by  public  bodies  have  for  the  most  part  some  kind  of  test 
which  is  a  satisfactory  one. 

11.303.  Would  you  consider  that  such  a  central  authority  ought  to  have 
.    ,    ,            any  inspectors  at  its  disposal,  and,  if  so,  with  what  powers  would  you  arm 

ti^m  P — I  ^ould  send  them  round  to  schools  to  satisfy  the  central  authority 
that  the-  apparatus  and  equipment  of  the  schools  was  satisfactory. 

11.804.  But  you  would  not  leaVe  it  to  them  to  determine  whether  the 
examination  was  a  satisfaotory  examination  or  not ;  or  whether  tiie 
examining  authority  was  one  which  might  be  trusted  in  this  particular 
matter  P — All  such  questions  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  central  authority 
and  determined  by  them. 

11.805.  But  supposing  that  a  grammar  school  stated  that  it  had  been 
examined  by  Mr.  So-and-  So,  who  was  the  rector  of  a  neighbouring  parish, 
and  had  graduated  at  a  university  some  30  years  ago,   how  would  it  bo 
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dfAsrmm^yfMikeK  tbftt-  wm  aa;ficlai|aate  exaQu^ation  or  not  F-^Ia  that 
oaae  I  should  give  t)ie  iospeotos  .oonBiderable  powaxB. 

*    11.806.  Noirw©  ©ome'to  the  inspeotor.    What  powers  would  yon  giv« 

him  ?--I  diotdd  malMf  it  pomible  for  the  eentral  department  to  reqaStb 

that  all  the  paper  work  snonld  be  sent  np  if  neeeeef^y.    For  instance', 

when  an  examination  was  held  it  should  be  incumbent  upon  aU  secondary  •  -  r 

schools  to  set  aside  the  papers  if  they  were  required  to  do  so.    A  repofirt  -T:n!^>iH 

would  be  made  and  sent  to  the  central  authority,  and  the  central  authority  '  ^'4 

would  be  satisfied  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be,  that  everything  had  been  -  •  •''^' 

done  that  need  be  done  to  secure  the  character  of  the  examination.    If  the 

central  authority  was  not  satisfied  it  would  call  for  the  papers  and  perhaps 

subnut  them  to  its  inspector,  or  otherwise  deal  with  them  in  such  a  way 

that  they  could  assure  themselves  upon  the  point. 

11,307.  Is  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  desiring  to  avoid  nniioxnui^  and 
secure  the  maximum  of  local  freedom  that  you  suggest  this  comparatively 
slender  power  of  the  central  anthority  ? — ^Yes,  just  so. 

11  ^OB.  {Mr*  Cochbum.)  I  do  not  think  you  wanted  it  to  go  out  to  the 
world  that  as  a  rule,  or  to  any  serious  extent,  the  practising  schools  or 
elementary  schools  are  bad  ? — No,  I  ^ould  be  very  sorry  to  say  that. 

11.309.  I  have  seen  every  one  in  England  and  Scotland,  a^d  I  should 
imagine  that  that  is  si^ject  to  great  correction  P — ^T  liave  seen  ioma  Hiat 
are  not  satisfactory. 

11.310.  Of  course,  if  you  have  seen  one  out  of  500  that  is  not  satis- 
factcnry  it  is  not  worth  mentioning ;  but  if  you  have  seen  10  per  cent  it  is 
a  different  matter.  You  are  speaking  here  with  great  authority  as  one  of 
Her.Majeoby^  Inspeotoia  of  Sdiools  P — ^I  dooiat  mind  very  frankly  saying 
that  witih  many  of  the  practising  schools  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  think  I  may 
Bay  many  of  them.  

11.311.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Perhaps  you  mean  ad  hoc  ;  just 
on  the  point  of  being  good  for  practising  P— No,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
always  good  schools. 

11,312.'  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Do  you  propose  to  fix  »  minimum  age  for  those* 
apprentices  in  secondary  schools  ? — I  think  a-  minimum  age  ought  to  be 
fixed. 

11.313.  I  understand  you  do  not  want  to  introduce  into  secondary 
s<^ools  the  pupil- teacher  system  P — ^No,  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  that. 

11.314.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  schools  of  the  first  grade  might' 
object  to  being  open  to  visits  from  an  inspector  from  a  central  department. 
Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  you  have  yourself  actually  inspected  part  of 
the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Oxford 
itself? —Not  the  university  work,  except  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with 
elementary  teachers. 

11.315.  But  that  work  is  under  the  direct  superviinon  of  the  university  ?- 
— ^Yes.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  been  in  the  school  used  for  practice  and  I 
have  examined  its  students  in  some  subjects  wMdoi '  a  university  officer  i» 
supposed  to  teach. 

11.316.  {Mr.  Jehh.)  In  view  of  the  functions  which  you  sketch  for  the 
c^i^tral  authority,  what  would  be  the.  fimction  of  a  pravindali  authority 
supposing  there  was  such  a  thing-  intermediate  between  the 'Central  Wft4> 
the  county  authority  p — ^I  presume  that  the  initiative  in  the  establiahBMiDt> 
of  schools  would  lie  with  the  local  authority. 

..11,317.  Bupposing  there  were  a  county  authority,  aod  above  that  a 
provincial  authority,  would  the  central  authority  have  the  initiatave* 
between  the  county  and  the  provindal  authority  ? — ^I  do- not  quite  under* 
stand  from  your  question  which  body  you  take  to  be  the  body  which 
covers  the  larger  area. 

11,318.  The  provincial  authority  P-nl  should  prefer  in  all  cases  the  body; 
having  the  larger  area. 
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11,319.  Then  the  central  body  would  not  have  the  initiatiye  in  establish* 
ing  schools  P — If  there  were  default  in  the  case  of  the  provincial  authority, 
it  would  be.  I  presume,  for  the  central  authority  to  call  upon  whatever 
local  authority  existed,  or  to  create  some  local  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  schools. 

Ablatio V  ov        11,320.  (Chairman.)  You  are  aware  that  there  has  risen  of  late  years  a 
^SSitJrt*  class  of  schools  on  the  confines  of  elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
TO  Sboovdabt  — ^tJie  so-called  higher  grade  elementary  schools  P — ^Yes. 

11,321.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  relation  of  those  schools  to  elemen- 
tary schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  secondary  schools  on  the  other  P — ^I 
think  the  higher  grade  schools  are  the  natural  development  of  the  public 
elementary  school  system.  The  public  elementary  schools  are  largely 
supported  by  Government  grant  from  Whitehall ;  after  a  certain  standard 
lias  been  reached  children  pass  beyond  the  general  work  of  the  public 
elementary  schools  for  the  most  paii,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  money 
for  maintaining  the  more  advanced  schools,  which  cannot  be  got  from 
Whitehall.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  makes  it  comparatively  easy 
for  such  schools  to  get  a  grant  on  the  results  of  work  done  upon  its  syUabus 
and  practically  under  its  direction.  I  think  that  is  unfortunate,  because  in 
many  respects  it  has  narrowed  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  grade  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  secondary  schools  of  the  type  which  I  think  is 
contemplated  have  arisen  very  larg^ely,  because  the  higher  grade  schools 
do  not  quite  do  the  work  that  the  lower  middle  class  wants.  There  are 
many  people  who  will  not  use  the  higher  grade  schools  for  one  reason  or 
another,  and  the  secondary  schools,  not  of  course,  those  of  the  higher  type, 
have  been  established  to  meet  their  needs. 

11,822.  But  were  not  the  secondary  schools  in  the  field  before  there  were 
any  higher  grade  elementary  schools  P — Tes,  and  perhaps  I  should  say 
that  the  need  for  them  is  generally  felt,  and  some  of  them  have  been  in 
consequence  established.     I  know  at  least  one. 

11.323.  After  aU,  secondary  schools  have  existed  in  one  form  or  another 
for  two  or  three  centuries,  a  few  for  longer,  and  higher  grade  elementary 
schools  are  a  creation  of  the  last  20  years  P— Yes,  that  is  true,  but  a  need 
is  felt  for  a  new  kind  of  secondanr  school  midway  between  the  higher  grade 
and  the  public  elementary  school  which  is  not  quite  of  the  type  of  the 
higher  grade  school. 

11.324.  You  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  Report  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  P — ^Yes. 

11.325.  Do  you  intend  to  denote  what  they  called  third  grade  or  second 
grade  schools  P — ^Bather  what  they  called  their  second  grade  schools. 

11.326.  How  would  you  adjust  the  relations  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  ? — My  view  is  that  they  would  have  to  proceed  pretty  much  on 
their  own  lines.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  secondary  schools  did  not 
receive  children  of  comparatively  tender  years,  that  is  to  say,  children  of 
nine  or  ten,  and  whatever  curriculum  was  devised,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
should  be  one  that  was  complete  in  itself  as  a  curriculum,  and  not 
depending  for  any  necessary  preparation  on  the  class  of  schools  below 
it. 

11.327.  Is  it  the  case  that  large  numbers  of  the  children  you  are  now 
considering  do  in  fact  go  to  higher  grade  elementary  schools  because 
sufBcient  secondary  schools  of  the  class  you  contemplate  do  not  exist  p— 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  that. 

11.328.  You  would  prefer  that  they  shocQd  go  to  secondary  schools? — 
Yes. 

11.329.  Partly  because  you  think  they  ought  to  begin  education  of  a 
secondary  school  type  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  and  partly,  I  suppose, 
because  you  think  they  are  more  likely  to  carry  on  their  education  a  little 
farther  P— That  is  so ;  partly  because  the  higher  grade  schools  have  not 
developed  quite  in  the  way  in  which  I  should  like  them  to  have  developed. 
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11.330.  How  wotild  you  like  them  to  have  develooed  ? — ^I  shonld  like 
them  to  have  rather  more  of  the  literary  element,  ana  somewhat  less  of 
the  science  and  art,  so-called. 

11.331.  That  is  becanse  they  are  in  fact  sustained  by  the  Science  and 
Art  grants  P— That  is  veiy  largely  so. 

11.332.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  in  some  cases  that  the  Science  and  Art 
grants  are  so  nsed  by  these  schools  as  to  make  the  schools  practically  free 
for  all  scholars  p— I  think  that  is  the  case,  though  I  am  speaking  without 
veiy  definite  knowledge.  But  I  do  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  in 
the  management  and  starting  of  such  a  school  it  has  a  very  considerable 
influence  over  the  determination  of  the  managers,  one  way  or  the  other,  if 
the  school  can  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  self-supporting  by  means  of 
such  grants. 

11.333.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  phonomena  at  this  moment  at 
Sheffield  P— Yes.  I  have,  of  course,  been  out  of  Sheffield  for  many  years, 
but  I  know  how  things  were,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  altered 
much. 

11.334.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  higher  grade  elementary 
schools  in  Sheffield  are  now  free  to  ex-Seventh  Standard  children  up  to  the 
age  of  16  or  even  17,  during  which  time  a  good  many  pupils  stay  in  the 
schools  owing  to  the  science  and  art  grants  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  likely  to 
be  the  case. 

11,336.  And  that  result  is  attained  at  the  price  of  giving  an  education 
of  a  predominantly  scientific  type  rather  than  other  subjects  p — Yes,  I  do 
not  think  the  scientific  type,  so-called,  is  the  best. 

11,836.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  it  is  not  the  best  ? — ^I  think  it  is 
not  scientifically  methodised.  It  is  given  very  much  in  pieces,  so  to 
speak,  and  on  subjects  rather  than  in  proper  scientific  methodical  order.  In 
fact,  I  regard  it  as  extremely  wasteful. 

11,387.  I9  that  owing  to  any  requirements  and  rules  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  P<-I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

11,838.  So  you  think  that,  even  assuming  that  the  education  is  to  be 
scientific;  and  the  money  comes  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  it 
might  be  better  applied  to  securing  the  best  kind  of  education  p — That  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  of. 

11.339.  Betuming  to  the  practical  problem,  how  would  you  endeavour 
to  secure  what  you  think  a  desirable  result,  namely,  that  a  large  number 
of  those  children  who  now  go  to  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools 
should  enter  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  schools  distinctly  secondary  P — I 
should  make  it  possible,  by  means  of  scholarships,  for  a  considerable 
number  to  go  who  were  not  able  to  pay  such  fees  as  might  be  charged. 

11.340.  Would  you  award  those  scholarships  to  children  of  nine  or 
ten  P — I  would  not  cdl  them  scholarships.  I  would  have  children  chosen 
not  by  the  ordinair  methods  which  are  usually  associated  with  scholar- 
ships. I  would  have  them  chosen  directly  by  head  teachers,  and 
nominated. 

11,841.  But  still  selected  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  p— Yes. 

11,342.  You  feel  that  competitive  examination  is  not  beneficiaUy  appli- 
cable to  children  of  that  age  P — I  should  say  emphatically  not. 

11,843.  And  you  would  rely  upon  the  headmasters  of  the  schools  to 
make  a  perfectly  fair  and  honest  slection  P — I  would  rely  on  them  assisted 
by  others — perhaps  other  members  of  their  staff. 

11,344.  In  that  case  would  what  you  have  described  as  a  scholarship 
mean  tree  education  in  the  secondary  school,  or  would  it  mean  anything 
in  addition  P — I  should  myself  be  incdined  in  the  case  of  most  of  them  to 
limit  it  to  free  education,  and  after  further  trial  in  the  secondary  school, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  heads  of  the  secondary  school,  add  a  main* 
tenance  allowance  to  it. 
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11,346.  At  a  more  ftdvanoed  age  ?—Ye»,  quite  bo. 

11.346.  Perhaps  at  an  age  at  whioh  they  would  be  otherwise  goiug  into 
some  wage-eamiug  occupation  ? — Yes. 

11.347.  Then  that  would  not  quite  meet  the  other  side  of  the  problem, 
namely  the  case  of  children  whose  parents  are  perfectly  well  able  to  pay 
secondary  school  foes,  who  nevertheless  now  use  these  higher  gnule 
elements^  schools.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  their  case  P — ^I 
do  not  think  it  would  need  any  special  aealiug.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  secondary  schools  were  established  they  would  naturally  send  their 
children  to  the  school  where  they  could  get  taught  the  subjects  which  they 
wifidied  to  have  them  taught. 

11.348.  In  other  words,  reverting  to  the  report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  you  conceive  that  a  due  provision  of  what  they  called  third 
grade  schools,  well  taught,  and  directing  themselves  to  what  is  commonly 
called  a  sound  commercial  education,  would  have  attracted  those  children, 
and  would  have  prevented  the  parents  of  the  class  we  are  considering  from 
sending  them  to  the  higher  grade  elementary  school  P — I  think  tiiere  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  I  •  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  like  the  term 
<<c(Hnmercial,"  although  I  have  used  it  myself,  because  1  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  school  than  the  term  **  commercial "  fits. 

11.849.  You  would  consider  that  that  term  was  liable  to  be  misused  p — 
Yes. 

11.850.  It  might  involve  an  education  which  was  not  quite  so  literary 
an  education  up  to  the  age  of  15  or  16  as  you  desire  P— Yes. 

11.351.  But  still  you  use  it  provisionally  as  a  term  applied  to  education, 
fitting  not  for  the  universities,  but  for  practical  life  P — ^Yes,  quite  so. 

11.352.  For  what  purposes  then  would  higher  grade  elementary  schools 
continue  to  exist,  supposing  they  did  continue  to  exist  P — ^I  think  it  might 
well  happen  that  a  very  large  number  of  people  would  prefer  an  education 
which  was  more  strictly  technical  and  scientific  than  would  naturally  be 
given  in  the  secondary  schools. 

11.353.  But  would  the  secondary  schools  not  have  what  might' be  called 
ft  scientific  side  or  curriculum,  as  well  as  a  literary  side  or  curriculum  P — 
No,  I  hope  not.  I  hope  they  would  have  science  taught  in  every  class, 
but  taught  scientifically ;  not  taught  as  I  am  accustomed  to  find  it  taught 
in  most  of  the  schools  I  have  seen. 

11.354.  But  sorely  the  numn^e  in  whiflh. it  is  taught  is  quite  a  different 
question  from  the  amount  of  soientifio  teadiing  given.  It  would  be  possible 
to  have  a  school  one  part  of  whoee  ouzrionlum  was  more  scientific,  and 
another  part  more  literary  P — Yes. 

11.355.  And  that  would  be  possible  in  schools  where  pupils  t^ere 
remaining  up  to  the  age  of  15  or  16  P-— Yes. 

11,866.  It  would  be  applying  to  schools  of  a  humbler  grade  the 
distinction  between  the  German  gymnasium  and  the  Beahchule  ? — Yes. 

11,357.  Will  you  please  indicate  in  what  way  you  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  regard  to  these  higher  grade  elementary  schools  P — I  am, 
of  course,  addressing  myself  to  facts.  The  schools  exist,  and  I  can 
conceive  that  those  in  whose  hands  the  schools  are  would  be  very  loth  to 

give  them  up,  or  to  very  considerably  alter  their  curricula ;  Whereas,  in 
eiding  with  secondary  schools  you  have  a  comparatively  new  field  and  you 
would  be  dealing  with  children  from  the  earliest  stage. 

11,868.  In  other  words,  you  would  start  these  secondary  schools, 
corresponding  roughly  with,  though  probably  a  little  higher  in  their 
curricula  than,  the  third  grade  schools  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission, 
and  leave  matters  to  the  natural  course  of  events  ? — Certainly.  I  should 
not  interfere  with  any  of  the  schools  now  established,  and  certainly  n^ 
with  the  higher  gprade  schools. 
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11.359 .  Yon  would  not  endeayoHr  to  eztingtuBh  or  injure  them,  but  you 
would  establish  these  new  secondaxy  sohoc^  which  jon  thiokate  needed  ? 
— ^Yes.  ,.j^ 

11.360.  As  regarda  what  you  have  desoiibed  as  scholarships,  I  presume 
you  would  consider  that  they  should  be  given  only  to  children  the  cizcnm- 
stuices  of  whose  parents  would  make  them  requisite? — ^Yes,  I  do  not 
doubt  that. 

11.361.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  the  queatiou  of  whether 
Secondary  Education  generally  should  be  gratuitous  P — ^I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  not  be  well  thut  it  should  be  gratuitous. 

11^62.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  as  to  the  possibility  or  deei-  ^y^^^S^t»m 
nihility  of  educating  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes  p — ^I  do  not  like        \v  thb 
what  I  have  seen  of  it.     I  fear  my  opinion  is  not  that  generally  held,  but    ^^xu  Classbs. 
I  do  not  like  it. 

11.363.  Will  you  give  us  the  data  for  that  opinion? — It  must;  of 
course,  be  understood  that  what  I  have  seen  has  been  almost  entirely  oi 
schools  where  the  sexes  are  kept  entirely  apart.  Where  I  have  seen 
the  two  together,  as  in  the  country  schools,  I  have  seen  no  positive 
harm  from  the  arrangement,  which  is  one  which  necessity,  of  course; 
forces  upon  the  managers,  but  I  have  seen  no  good.  I  have  seen  no 
good  that  I  could  trace  to  the  practice  of  co-^ucation. 

11.364.  Have  you  seen  the  system  at  work  in  secondary  schools  P — No,  I 
have  not,  but  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  it  in  feeling.  I  should  be  sony 
to  see  it. 

11.365.  Is  that  rather  a  priori  opinion,  or  an  opinion  grounded  on 
observation  and  fact  ? — It  mtutt  needs  be  a  priori,  because  I  mive  not  seen 
enough  of  it  to  judge  a  posteriori, 

'*  11,366.  Have  you  ainr  other  observations  to  offer  upon  any  part  of  our 
subject  ? — ^No,  I  think  I  have  said  what  occurs  to  me  to  say. 

11,867.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  With  regard  to  the  education  of  boys  and  girls 
together,  do  you  think  there  is  any  tendency,  in  cases  where  it  is  done,  for 
the  girls  rather  to  go  to  the  wall,  and  not  to  get  quite  so  much  attention 
itf^-they  would  in  a  separate  school  ? — I  think  it  might  well  be,  and  it  is 
more  Hkeiy  to  be,  the  case,  as  you  would  have  in  uxtSh.  schools  as  those  we 
have  been  speaking  of  boys  who  were  going  to  the  university,  and  girifi 
who  were  not  going  on  to  such  an  advanced  course.  There  would  be  very 
great  danger,  I  think,  of  the  girls  being  passed  over. 

11.368.  TMt  is  to  say,  the  necessary  amount  of  stimulus  would  not  X^ 
expended  on  girls;  they  would  be  more  likely  to  expend  it  on  boys, 
because  it  produces  a  larger  result  in  their  case  ? — Exactly. 

11.369.  You  do  not  say  that  from  experience  ? — No.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  case  in  Elementaiv  Schools  where  the  stimulus  is  practically  much 
the  same  as  applied  to  both  cases. 

11.370.  (Mr,  Gockbum.)  How  long  is  it  since  you  severed  your  con- 
neadon  wim  the  Sheffield  School  Board  P— It  is  about  five  or  six  years, 
I  think. 

11.371.  You  were  three  years  on  the  board  P — ^Yes. 

:  11,372.  ^d  that  was  your  only  connexion  with  primary  educatton,  I 
auppose,  was  it  not  ?— Yes,  except  that  I  have  been  head  of  a  training 
college. 

11.373.  Then  your  only  connexion  with  and  experience  of  elementarv 
schools  and  higher  grade  schools  is  limited  to  your  services  on  the  Sheffi^ 
School  Board  during  those  three  years  ? — ^Yes. 

11.374.  You  have  not  begun  to  ini^pect  elementary  schools  yet,  have 
ryouP^rrl  have  been  inapeotisg  elementary  schools  for  pretty  nearly  .^a 


11,875.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  higher  grade  schools  beyond 
the  Sheffield  one  ? — No,  none  whatever  in  any  close  connexion. 
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11.376.  Ton  have  not  examined  any  of  them  yet  ? — No. 

11.377.  And  yonr  Sheffield  experience  was  six  years  ago  P— Yes. 

11,878.  You  speak  of  higher  grade  schools  being  indispensable,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  in  your  exumination-in-chief  you  very  considerably 
modified  that  ''indlspensablo."  Am  I  right  in  that? — I  say  they  are 
indispensable  taking  into  consideration  the  hands  in  whidi  the  schools  are 
now,  and  the  naturu  disinclination  of  such  authorities  to  give  them  up. 

11.379.  You  are  aware  that  our  pripiary  education  is  being  improved 
every  year  P — I  am  well  aware  of  it. 

11.380.  It  is  thoroughly  well-organised  and  very  rapidly  improving  ? — 
Yes.' 

11.381.  And  there  is  a  great  desire  in  the  elementary  schools  for  an 
improved  and  continuous  education,  beyond  that  which  was  satisfactory  a 

.year  or  two  ago  ? — Yes. 

11.383.  But  still,  I  suppose,  the  upper  end  of  the  elementary  schools  is 
small  P— Very. 

11.382.  And  the  children  who  will  be  carried  on  in  Standard  YII.  and 
beyond  Standard  Vll.,  which  is  your  Department's  limit,  are  mere 
handfuls  in  every  elementary  school  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  may  be  said  so. 

11.384.  Then  the  only  way  to  conduct  education  for  them  on  a  sound 
and  economical  basis  is  to  gather  those  fragments  into  one  centre  P — ^I  should 
gather  them,  not  necessarily  into  one  centre. 

11.385.  Would  you  carry  on  a  very  small  class  and  give  it  a  separate 
teacher  P  Would  not  that  be  extravagant  p — Yes. 

11.386.  What  would  you  do  then,  because  that  is  about  the  number  that 
most  elementary  schools  present  in  Standard  YU.? — I  do  not  propose  that 
those  Standard  YII.  children  should  be  taken  in  each  case  in  separate 
schools  formed  for  them. 

11.387.  How  would  you  conduct  their  education  if  they  are  not  carried 
to  one  centre  P — Do  you  mean  either  to  a  higher  grade  school  or  a  secondary 
school  P 

11.388.  Yes  ?— That  I  would  have,  but  I  would  not  have  tbem  carried 
exclusively  to  a  secondary  school,  or  exclusively  to  a  higher  grade 
elementary  sohooL 

11.389.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  much  more  likelihood  of  their 
education  being  continuous  and  the  school  being  a  successful  and  useful 
school  if  it  is  a  higher  grade  school  conducted  on  the  same  lines  and  by 
the  same  authority  thfux  if  those  children  were  transferred  to  a  granunar 
school  P  Do  you  not  think  that  in  that  case  the  rupture  between  the  two 
kinds  of  education  would  be  so  great  as  to  cause  a  tremendous  waste  of 
time  P — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  considerable. 

11.890.  Do  you  think  a  child  may  be  educated  in  a  public  elementary 
school  up  to  Standard  YI.  and  then  go  on  to  a  grammar  school  p — 
*'  Grammar  school "  is  not  a  term  which  I  would  care  to  use,  but  I  think 
the  child  might  as  easily  pass  into  a  secondary  school  of  the  type  I  have 
in  my  mind  as  into  a  higher  grade  school. 

11.891.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  type  you  have  in  your 
mind,  but  with  what  exists  to  a  large  extent,  and  will  have  to  be  recognised 
and  dealt  with  P — ^Yes ;  I  should  say  they  can  quite  easily. 

11,392.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  said  that  the 
teaching  of  science  in  the  schools  you  visited  was  unsatisfactory.  Will 
you  explain  the  grounds  for  your  censure  P — ^They  are  encouraged  to  earn 
grants  on  avhjeciSf  and  the  consequence  of  that  is  that  a  class  of  raw 
children  may  oe  taught  a  complex  science  like  physiology  without  any 
sort  of  preparation  in  mechanics  and  chemistry,  wnich  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  very  gross  mist^e  in  method ;  and  that  runs  through  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  which  they  have.  They  are  not  properly  prepared  for  the  *'  subject'* 
as  it  is  called  which  they  have  "  to  take. 
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ll,d9B.  Then  a  good  deal  of  the  teaching,  yoa  tiiixxk,  taiher  strengthens 
the  memory  than  the  faculty  of  oboervationP — I  think  very  often  so. 
It  ia  a  question  of  the  acquisition  of  fact,  of  course^  all  through. 

^1,994.  80  that,  in  fact,  comparing  it  "with  the  old  linguistic  training,  it  is 
ftttlMr  achange  of  safoject-matter  than  of  method  of  teaching  ? — Y^b, 

11.395.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  "With  more  injurious  results  P — Yes,  for  the  same 
reason  tiiat  in  what  is  there  called  science,  facts  are  present^  to  be  learnA 
by  heart,  whereas  in  translating,  for  instance,  the  child  manipulates  things; 
iftid  must  need  manipulate  things  for  himself,  much  more  often  than*  when 
he  is  told  to  fix  in  his  memory  some  striking  fact  in  physiology  t)r  in 
mechanics. 

11.396.  (Dr.  WornieU.)  They  are  taught,  I  suppose,  in  an  absoiutelj^ 
dogmatic  form  ? — ^Yes ;  they  are  taught  that  such  and  such  a  thing  has 
be«i  dificcMreredj  tiie  sun  is  so  many  miles  from  the  earth,  or  whatever  it 
may  be. 

11.397.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Then  you  think  that  this  mechanical  teadiing  of 
science  is  absolutely  deadening  the  power  of  criticism  in  the  pupil's  mind  p 
— To  a  very  large  extent  it  is  extremely  wasteful  and  useless. 

11.398.  And,  therefore,  it  is  a  source  of  some  public  danger?— I  think  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  scientific  teaching  in  England. 

11.399.  {Mr,  Jebb.)  You  said  just  now  that  secondary  schools  of  the  kind 
required  by  the  lower  middle  class  are  comparable  to  the  second  grade 
schools  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  rather  than  to  the  third  grade 
schools  P — ^I  should  think  so. 

11.400.  I  think  yon  also  said  that  the  continued  existence  of  schools  of 
the  third  grade,  in  the  sense  of  that  Beport,  was  desirable? — Yes. 

11.401.  What  would  be  the  relation  between  the  secondary  schools 
reqiured  for  the  lower  middle  class  and  the  third  grade  schools  ?  What 
would  be  the  difference  bettreen  them  ? — The  difference  would  be,  I  think, 
ultimately  yery  largely  a  social  difference,  because  people  who  are  prepared 
to  keep  their  children  and  pay  for  their  children  at  a  secondary  school 
would  send  them  there  from  a  comparatively  early  period  of  their  Uves 
and  keep  them  there  a  considerable  time,  whereas  to  the  higher  grade 
school  they  would  be  moved  by  a  natural  process  from  the  primary 
school,     ^e  higher  grade  schools  would  be  presumably  free. 

11.402.  You  would  limit  the  use  of  scholarships,  in  passing  children  from 
the  primary  or  higher  grade  schools  into  the  secondary  schools  of  the  lower 
middle  class,  to  the  case  of  children  who  had  shown  exceptional  promise  P 
— ^Yes ;  I  think  one  may  fairly  say  that. 

11,408.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  children,  who,  though  fairly  intelligent, 
could  not  be  said  to  have  shown  exceptional  promise,  could  you  devise  any 
way  of  passing  them  on  and  making  Secondary  Education  possible  for 
themP—lliat  is  a  question  about  which  I  hesitate  to  give  a  very  decided 
opinion,  because  I  tldok  it  is  veiy  often  a  positive  injury  to  a  child  to  take 
it  from  education  which  will  lead  it  directly  to  work  which  it  is  capable  of 
doing  and  earn  a  fair  living  upon,  and  put  it  to  education  which  will 
perhaps  unfit  it  for  the  work  it  is  likely  to  do. 

11.404.  Of  course  a  child  does  not  always  show  its  abilities  at  the  age  at 
whidi  this  transition,  if  it  is  to  be  made  at  all,  would  be  necessary  p — 
Quite  60. 

11.405.  Would  that  consideration  affect  your  view  of  the  matter  at  all  P — 
It  would  of  course  lead  to  a  good  many  being  sent  up  who  might  not 
profit  rery  oonsiderBbly  by  the  higher  ednoation  which  they  would 
piesumably  get.    It  is  quite  likely  that  it  might  so  happen . 

11.406.  (CTatrw/in.)  Is  the  converse  of  that  irueP  Are  there  not  also 
jfihildren  who  do  not  show  their  ability  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  bat 
latet,  and  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  transfer  ?— There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  such  fiodlities  as  you  provide  should 
not  be  available  at  a  later  stage  than  nine  or  teih 
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11.407.  Yon  would  not  reBtiict  it  P — ^No ;  I  would  make  it  possible  for  . 
the  transition  to  be  effected  at  any  point. 

11.408.  (Mr.Jehh.)  Looking  at  the  facts  of  Secondary  Ednoation  generally 
in  England,  are  yon  dearly  of  opinion  that  the  existing  supply  of  Secondary 
Education  is  deficient  P — ^I  should  say  certainly,  without  any  doubt.  There 
is  yery  considerable  defect  in  the  kind  of  education  which  the  lower  middle 
class  would  like  to  have,  and  would  profit  very  considerably  by,  and 
which  I  do  not  think  the  higher  grade  schools  supply. 

11.409.  {Dr.  WormdL)  In  what  part  of  England  do  you  think  that  defect 
is  greatest  P — I  should  be  veiy  sony  to  say. 

11.410.  Do  you  think  it  is  much  iii  London  P — I  think  very  considerably 
in  Loudon. 

11.411.  Are  the  secondary  schools  in  London  full? — You  are  asking  me 
to  reply  on  a  matter  as  to  which  I  have  not  all  the  materials  for  an  answer. 
[  cannot  answer  for  that. 

(Chairman.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  11  o'clock. 


TWENTY-NINTH  DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  August  7th,  1894. 


PB£8£NT: 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRTCE,  M.P.,  is  the  Oulvr, 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

Sir  Hevbt  E.  Boscoe.  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Bev.  A.  M.  Faibbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Bichabd  Wobmell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Heztbt  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  GeOBGB  J.  COCILBURN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 
Mr.  Chables  Fenwick.  M.P. 
The  Lady  Fbedebick  Cavendish. 
Mrs.  Henby  Sidgwicx. 

The  Hon.  Willum  N.  Bbucb,  Secretary. 

Sir  Henbt  Lonoley,  E.C.B.,  called  in  and  examined. 

11,412.  {Ohairman.)  You  have  been   Chief  Charity  Commissioner  for 
some  years  past  P — For  the  last  nine  years. 

Staib  BspimT-  11,418.  And  you  are  willing  to  favour  us  with  your  views,  among  other 
£vcAn\  subjects,  upon  the  question  of  how  a  Department  of  State  should  be 
oonstitnted  with  a  view  to  the  proper  management  and  control  of  education 
generally,  including  secondary  education  and  including  endowed  founda- 
tions P— Yes,  so  far  as  my  experience  in  the  Charity  Commission,  where  we 
have  had  to  deal  with  secondary  education  as  it  has  hitherto  been  controlled 
by  the  State,  enables  me  ^  go. 
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11.414.  Snoh  a  didpartment  was  contemplated  I  think  by  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  and  mentioned  in  their  report  in  1868  ? — ^Yes,  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  report,  bnt  mentioned  rather  with  a  view  to  a  more 
distant  f  ntnre  perhaps  than  the  Commission  then  contemplated,  and  the 
events  which  have  happened  hare  perhaps  justified  the  remoteness  of  the 
hope. 

11.415.  WonldyoQ  say  that  yonr  subsequent  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  points  to  the  desirability  of  constituting  such 
a  department  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  there  are  two  grounds  upon 
which  what  has  passed  since  leads  one  to  that  conclusion,  first,  because  I 
think  it  is  dear  that  the  Acts,  going  only  a  certain  distance  as  they  do, 
hare  lost  their  propelling  power,  and  that,  eyen  in  that  narrow  line,  no 
such  thoroughly  complete  work  as  is  expected  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  education,  and  justly  expected,  is  likely  to  be  done  under  the  present 
organisation. 

11.416.  TethA'pB  you  would  consider  that  a  fresh  propelling  power  may 
be  derived  from  the  constitution  of  such  a  department  and  firom  its  more 
intimate  association  with  the  Executive  Government  P — ^Yes ;  I  think  our 
experience  has  shown  that.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  read  from  a 
memorandum  of  my  own : — "  Public  opinion  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 
^'  the  control  to  be  generally  exercised  over  educational  endowments  has 
"  undergone  a  material  change  since  the  passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
'*  Act,  1869.  The  first  fervour  of  educational  reform  is  spent ;  interests, 
^*  other  than  educational,  assert  themselves,  the  Government  of  the  day 

is,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been,  forced  to  regard  schemes  framed 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  from  a  politiou  as  well  as  from  an 
educational  point  of  view;  and,  in  some  cases,  political  pressure  is 
found  to  delay,  or  even  to  prohibit,  the  establishment  of  schemes  which 
are  educationally  sound,  while,  in  other  cases,  schemes  are  forced 
through  Parliament  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  minority,  in  circumstanoes 
which  impose  a  severe  strain  upon  party  loyalty,  and  with  an  amount  of 
friction  which  threatens  the  stability  of  the  administrative  machinery 
employed." 

11.417.  Would  you  say  that  recent  legislation  which  has  provided  new 
funds  whereout  Secondary  Education  may  be  aided  has  at  all  affected  the 
question  P — ^I  think  very  largely.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  strongest 
reason  of  all  for  the  change  is  derived  from  recent  legislation,  from  tiie 
fact  that  a  very  large  amount  of  public  money  is  now  for  the  first  time 
made  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  Secondary  Education.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  just  as  primary  education  came  to  be  politically  controlled  when 
public  money  was  devoted  to  it,  so  now  that  public  money  is  devoted  to 
puTx>oses  of  Seoondary  Education  it  almost  comes  without  saying  that 
there  must  be  political  control  over  that  branch  of  education. 

11.418.  What  do  you  think  the  work  of  such  a  department  ought  to  be 
BS  regards  educational  endowment-s  P — ^In  answer  to  that  question  I  should 
like  to  state  first  my  view  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  our  jurisdiction 
created  by  them,  and  our  work  under  them,  has  in  my  view  been  entirely 
provisional.  It  is  obvious  from  the  report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission that  for  any  permanent  organsation  certain  conditions  were 
necessary  which  have  been  conspicuously^  wanting  from  our  organisation. 
In  the  first  place,  at  the  one  end  the  Minister  of  Education  was  absent  and 
the  direct  political  responsibility  for  schemes  was  absent,  although  of 
oourae  the  Education  Department  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  responsible 
for  the  schemes ;  and  at  the  other  end  local  authorities  were  also  absent. 
The  work  then  was  provisional,  and  being  provisional  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  and  I  dare  say  it  was  necessary,  but  I  think  most  unfortunately, 
to  make  it  temporary. 

11.419.  You  mean  by  provisional,  I  presume,  that  it  was  considered  that 
this  dealing  with  endowments  was  in  a  manner  experimental  and  one  which 
Bhould  be  subsequentlv  revised  P — ^Yes,  and  it  was  not  only  provisional, 
but  it  was  also  partial  because  while  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
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Beport  evidently  looked  to  an  organisation  of  secondary  edueation  as  a 
whole,  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  the  jurisdiction  created  by  l^em 
looked  only  to  endowments,  the  subject  matter  as  to  which  I  am  more 
especially  answering,  so  it  was  not  only  provisional  but  partial. 

11,420.  WoxQd  this  also  be  true  that  what  was  contemplated  when  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  was  founded  was  that  the  Endowed  Schools 
should  receive  new  schemes  so  to  speak  once  for  all,  and  then  that  they 
shoiQd  be  left  to  run  having  been  once  started,  whereas  what  you  feel  is 
that  a  constant  supervision  so  far  as  endowments  are  concerned,  and  a 
remaking  of  schemes  from  time  to  time  has  now  become  necessary  ? — ^Yes, 
I  should  like  to  adopt  every  word  of  that  question,  and  to  add  one  or  two 
observations.  In  the  first  place  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  put  in  an 
extract  from  oar  36th  Beport,  which  is  the  only  statement  which  approaches 
to  completeness  that  we  have  hitherto  made  of  our  educational  work.  It 
brings  into  considerable  prominence  a  statement  of  the  necessity  under 
which  we  found  ourselves  of  looking  after  the  schemes  after  they  have 
been  made,  and  the  reasons  which  led  us  to  consider  that  the  work  is  i-eally 
permanent  work«  It  is  a  tolerablv  concise  statement.  (See  Appendix  No.  b.) 
But  besides  that  I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  in  answer  to  your  question 
to  refer  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Boby's  made  on  the  13th  July  1891.  It  is  a 
speech  which  I  heard  and  which  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind  at  the 
time,  and  it  is  a  statement  which  I  think  is  exceedingly  pregnant  on  several 
points  in  which  the  Commission  are  interested.  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  it  in  another  connexion  later  on,  but  at  present  I  should  like  to  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  this  passage  : — ''I  do  not  look  at  these  schemes  as 
"  permanent  documents  intended  to  last  unaltered  for  a  long  time.  They 
•*  are  simply  formal  statutory  rules  for  governing  particular  endowments, 
"  and  they  ought  to  be  continually  subject  to  reconsideration  and  amend- 
'*  ment,  so  that  they  may  be  maae  to  meet  the  different  circumstances 
"  of  each  coimty  or  locality."  That  is  from  the  CCCLV.  Yolume  of 
Hansard,  page  1,264. 

11^421.  Would  you  say  that  the  work  done  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  hitherto  has  not  only  been,  owing  to  the  terms  of  those  Acts  a^id  the 
powers  vested  in  you,  partial  and  provisional,  but  also  that  it  has  been  to  a 
cooisiderable  extent  isolated  work ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  work  done 
for  particular  schools  regarded  by  themselves  instead  of  regarded  as  the 
constituent  elements  of  an  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  ? — ^Yes.  I 
think  that  question  points  to  one  of  tiiie  most  fundamental  differenoea 
between  what  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  contemplated  and  what  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  did,  and  that  can  be  shown  in  a  word  by  a  reference 
to  page  630  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Beport,  in  which  it  says  that 
tlie  Charity  Commission  has  hitherto  dealt  wiUi  schools  '*  one  by  one. ''  Then 
it  goes  on  to  point  out  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  whole  of  the  schools  in 
a  given  area  should  be  looked  at  together.  But  when  this  report  came  to 
be  carried  out  the  organisation,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  got  no  further  than  the 
old  "one  by  one.*' 

11.422.  And  that  has  continued  up  to  this  day  ? — That  has  continued  up 
to  this  day.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  attempts  were  made  in  two  counties 
to  do  more  but  they  were  attempts  made  by  voluntary  local  organisation, 
and  they  both  ultimately  failed. 

11.423.  And  of  course  an  exception  has  been  constituted  in  recent  years 
under  a  special  statute  in  the  case  of  Wales? — Certainly,  and  that  of 
eonrse  leads  one  to  hope  a  great  deal  for  the  future. 

11.424.  (Mr.  Hohhovrse.)  What  are  those  counties  you  have  been  speaking 
of  P— The  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire.  Sir  Thomas  AclanOi 
who  '^ras  a  member  of  this  Commission,  started  an  organisation  in  Devo^* 
ahire,  but  it  did  not  last  very  long.  I  cannot  tell  you  who  was  responsible 
for  the  movement  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Fearon,,  who  was 
here  the  other  day,  knows  more  about  that  than  anyone,  and,  subjeol  to  any 
oorrection  that  he  may  make,  I  think  the  movement^  which  was  in  a  laiige 
measure  due  to  his  energy,  got  no  further  than  it  did  in  Devonshire. 
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11.425.  (Ohairmon,)  Would  not  Canon  Bobinson  who  knew  the  West 
Biding  -well  hvre  been  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  Bubject  ? — I  think, 
perhapB,  he  would.  Mr.  JPeazon  worked  with  Canon  BobinBon  and  liyed 
down  in  that  part  of  the  oonntry  at  one  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  good 
work  was  done.  Sedbergh,  Giggles  wick,  and  Keighley  are  three  schools 
which  owe  a  great  deal  to  them. 

11.426.  Then  I  take  your  view  to  be  that  the  work  of  organisation  of 
educational  endowments  is  a  permanent  work  which  requires  to  be  con- 
stantly carried  on  instead  of  being  attempted  for  each  school  once  for  all  ? 
— ^Yes,  it  is  essentially  a  permanent  work. 

11.427.  And  may  I  take  it  that  in  your  view  it  is  necessary  to  overoome 
the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  existed  by  recognising  that  this  work 
is  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  placing  it  under  the  control  of  an  important 
Department  of  State  ?-^.£f  it  were  to  remain  as  it  is  with  us,  ;t  would  be 
quite  necessary  to  recognise  its  permanent  character.  A  great  deal  of  our 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  idea  when  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  was  firot 
passed  that  it  was  a  temporary  work ;  but  its  permanent  character  of 
course  is  an  item  in  the  considerations  which  x>oint  to  the  transfer  to  a 
MiuiBter  cf  Education. 

11.428.  You  are  probably  of  opinion  that  what  has  been  done  hitherto 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  has  really  so  to  speak  broken  up  and 
brought  under  tillage,  if  I  may  use  the  metaphor,  a  great  deal  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  operations  of  such  a  State  Department  will  take 
place  ? — ^Yes,  I  feel  no  doubt  of  that,  and  I  should  be  prepared  to  go  at 
greater  length  into  it,  but  I  understand  that  Mr.  Fearou  nas  told  the  Com- 
mission a  good  deal  about  it,  and  I  think  I  should  be  only  wasting  the  time 
of  the  Commission  if  I  were  to  go  over  that  But  perhaps  I  may  sum  up 
the  statement  of  our  position  by  saying  that  we  have  proyisionally  carried 
on  this  work  of  organising  educational  eudowment-s — a  large  part  of  the 
work  of  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education — to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  inserted  to  the  best  advantage  in  its  proper  place'^in 
the  larger  framework  of  Secondary  Education  as  a  whole,  and  so  that  we 
may  hand  over  the  work  in  the  lughest  state  of  efficiency  to  the  coming 
Mimster  of  Education. 

11.429.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  been,  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  led  to  undertake  certain  duties  which  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  do  not  specifically  impose  upon  them  P — Yes,  and  that  is  the 
main  reason  why  I  asked  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  put  in  that  paper  just 
now  because  that  explains  thoroughly  the  genesis  of  that  supplementary 
work.  One  of  the  first  hints  we  got  on  that  subject  was  from  the  Beport 
of  the  Committee  in  1886-7  which  inquired  into  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 
In  that  report  stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of  schemes  being 
''  helped  on  their  way. "  That  I  think  is  one  of  the  expressions  which  led 
us  to  consider  the  matter  more  seriously. 

11.430.  Without  anticipating  what  the  paper  contains  I  may  say  that 
among  those  duties  you  would  include  the  inspection  of  endowed  schools 
which  is  carried  on  under  the  Charity  Commission,  and  to  some  extent 
even  the  regulations  of  their  examinations  P — The  inspection  certainly ;  an 
administrative  inspection.  There  again,  the  whole  difference  between 
administrative  and  educational  inspection  is  set  out  in  the  paper. 

11.431.  I  ujoderstand  you  conceive  that  there  ought  to  be  an  educational 
inspection  of  some  kind  (we  will  reserve  what  it  ought  to  consist  of)  besides 
the;  merely  administrative  inspection  which  you  now  undertake? — Cer- 
toinly,  and  the  work  of  the  two  inspections,  the  educational  inspection 
being  in  the  nature  of  an  examination,  is  actually  at  this  very  moment 
going  on  in  Wales.  We  are  inspecting  schools  from  the  admmistrntive 
point  of  view,  and  the  examiners  (who  happen  for  the  moment  to  be 
appointed  by  us  because  the  Welsh  local  auth<nity  is  not  yet  constituted) 
dre  examining  tiie  schools.  As  regards  the  last  item  of  your  question, 
that  is  examination,  we,  as  I  ihmk  has  already  been  explained  to  the 
Commission,  do  not  consider  ourselres  in  our  present  position  responsible 
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for  holding  the  esaminatiouB,  but  merely  for  seeing  in  the  public  interest 
that  the  examinations  are  conducted  hondfide  and  with  ordinary  efficiency. 

11.432.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  as  to  how  you  think  such  a  depart- 
ment of  State,  which  we  will  call  provisionsdly  the  ministiy  of  education, 
ought  to  be  constituted  P — ^I  confess  that  I  had  not  considered  it  neoessaxy 
until  I  was  asked  to  give  evidence  here  to  consider  this  point  very  care- 
fully, but  speaking  from  any  general  experience  I  may  have  of  adminis- 
trative work  I  should  consider  that  the  ordinary  organisation  of  a  political 
office  such  as  now  exists  in  the  Education  Department  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  work.  I  confess  that  I  have  not  a  very  great  liking  for  boards 
which  are  under  any  control.  I  think  a  board  attached  to  a  political 
department  comes  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  phantom,  and  tiie  ordinary 
organisation  by  political  chiefs  and  political  secretaries,  and  a  staff 
organised  and  divided  in  any  way  which  the  work  suggests,  such  as  the 
Secretariat  and  the  Inspector's  Department  of  the  present  Education 
Department,  I  suppose  would  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  wo^,  which  of 
course  would  be  a  very  serious  work  and  a  work  very  large  in  volume. 

11.433.  In  other  words  you  mean  that  what  may  be  called  the  norxnal 
organisation  of  a  department  of  State  such  as  the  Home  Offiod  or  the 
Colonial  Office  appears  to  you  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the 
phantom  of  a  board  presided  over  by  a  political  minister  who,  in  point  of 
fact,  tends  to  become  the  effective  and  sole  controller  of  the  department  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  d^artmental 
organisation,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reasons  sufficient  to  rebut  that 
presumption.  I  may  just  make  one  reservation.  As  regards  the  registra- 
tion of  teachers  and  the  superintendence  of  examinations  I  should  wish  to 
speak  less  strongly  in  the  direction  in  which  I  have  spoken.  That  is  to 
say,  I  think  those  are  subjects  which  perhaps  might  be  entrusted  to  a 
board,  although  probably  a  board  constituted  for  that  purpose  would  be 
practically  independent  of  a  minister. 

11.434.  You  mean  that  those  two  particular  pieces  of  work,  the  control 
of  examinations  and  Huperintendence  of  a  register  of  teachers  might  con- 
ceivably be  with  advantage  committed  to  a  council  or  board  to  some  extent 
independent  of,  although  working  in  co-operation  and  in  conjunction  with^ 
a  minister  of  education  P — Yes,  and  the  more  independent  they  were  the 
better,  in  my  judgment,  I  should  say. 

11.435.  You  mean  in  fact  something  mutatis  mutandis  like  the  Medical 
Council  P — Yes,  something  like  that,  and  something  on  the  Unes  of  what  is 
suggested  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners'  Beport  when  they 
speak  of  "'  internal  management."    That  is  on  page  648  of  the  Beport. 

11.436.  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  this  council  which  you  have 
compared,  though  remotely  of  course,  to  the  Medioal  Council,  would  be  a 
body  which  would  be  for  many  purposes  quite  distinct  from  a  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  which  would  undertake  functions  which  it  was  thoaght 
undesirable  to  place  immediately  under  direct  parliamentary  control  P — 
That  exactly  represents  my  view. 

11.437.  Do  you  conceive  that  in  such  a  reconstituted  Ministry  of 
Education  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  separate  organisation  and  staff 
or  a  separate  sub-department  for  secondary  education  including  endowed 
schools,  or  would  you  make  one  organisation  for  all  the  educational 
functions  of  the  proposed  Ministry  P — ^I  should  have  thought  that  the 
organisation  woulii  be  single.  Of  course  different  items  of  work  must 
necessarily  be  separated  when  you  come  to  detail,  but  I  think  I  should  be 
decidedly  in  favour  of  unificaticn  as  far  as  possible  ^  that  the  whole  field 
of  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  and  should  be  divided 
out  according  to  convenience  of  administration. 

11.438.  What  do  you  conceive  ought  to  be  the  relation  of  the  present 
Charity  Commission,  or  of  whatever  body  in  future  discharges  the  functions 
of  the  present  Charity  Commission  to  such  a  reconstituted  Education 
Department  ?— I  should  like  to  begin  my  answer  by  saying  (if  the  Com- 
mission have  not  got  it  before  them  already)  that  ow:  present  work  under 
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the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  important  as  it  is,  and  attracting  more  public 
attention  than  the  rest  of  the  work  is  in  Tolnme  very  much  less  than  onr 
general  work  nnder  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts.  The  figures,  which  I 
happened  to  get  out  for  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
winch  sat  lately,  are  these  : — 13  per  cent,  of  the  staff  and  24  i>er  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  ChariU-  Commission  are  attributable  to  work  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acta  The  considerable  difierence  between  the  percentage  of  cost 
and  the  percentage  of  staff  of  course  represents  the  great  importance  of  the 
items  of  work  which  are  done  under  the  Endowed.Schools  Acts,  and  indicates 
that  the  staff  engaged  in  working  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  is  composed 
in  a  much  larger  measure  than  the  other  staff  of  assistant  commissioners 
and  other  highly  paid  oficers. 

11.439.  That  proportion  represents,  in  fact,  the  higher  salaries  paid? — 
Yes. 

11.440.  Does  it  also  represent  a  pretty  large  amount  of  travelling 
expenses  ? — No,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  the  travelling  expenses  come  to. 

11.441.  That  is  a  very  small  item,  is  it  ? — ^It  is  astonishingly  small. 

11.442.  Then  this  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  higher  salaries  ? — 
Te& 

11.443.  Therefore  you  would  say  that  although  the  per-centage  as 
represented  by  the  staff  employed,  and  I  suppose  also  the  per-centi^^e  as 
represented  by  the  number  of  orders  made,  is  a  small  per-centage,  yet  the 
importance  of  the  work  is  nevertheless  very  great,  and  beurs  in  point  of 
importance  a  high  proportion  to  the  whole  work? — ^Yes.  I  tlunk  the 
proportion  of  cost  is  the  fairest  proportion  to  take.  It  is  close  upon  25 
per  cent.  But  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  two  classes  of  work  by 
items  of  work.  The  whole  of  the  endowed  schools  work  is  done  by 
schemes,  whereas  there  are  thousands  of  items  of  work  on  the  other  side. 

11.444.  May  we  take  it  that  the  purely  legal  or  judicial  work  is  to  a 
larger  extent  routine  work,  and  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  work  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  work  which  requires  the  consideration  by  highly 
skilled  men  of  difficult  administrative  questions? — That  is  quite  &ue. 
There  is  practically  no  routine  work  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  routine  work  done  under  the 
other  Acts.  Bat,  as  to  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  work  under  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  I  should  prefer  to  refer  to  Mr.  Fearon's  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  this  year,  Q.  1942-73. 

11.445.  Distinguishing  those  two  classes  of  work,  what  view  do  you  take 

as  to  the  future  of  what  you  have  called  the  legal  side  or  branch  of  the 

work? — I  should  look  at  it  in  this  way.    The  work  dealing  with  educa* 

tional  endowments  has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  all  other  educational 

work,  that  is  to  say,  with  educational  work  which  does  not  deal  with 

educationid  endowments.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  great  deal  in  common 

with  work  which  relates  to  endowments  which  are  not  educational,  and 

that  has  suggested  to  me  the  line  of  division  between  the  educational  and 

the  legal  work  of  the  Charity  Commission.    In  the  caso  of  educational 

endowments  they  have  two  aspects,  a  legal  aspect  and  au  educational 

aspect.     As  I  say,  the  educational  aspect  links  them  on  tho  one  hand  to  a 

great  deal  with  wldch  the  Charity  Commission  have  nothing  to  do,  and,  on 

the  other  hand,  the  legid  work  links  them  to  work  with  which  the  Charity 

Commissioners  have  a  great  deal  to  do.    The  history  of  the  dealings  of 

the  Charity  Commission,  and  its  predecessor,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  witii 

educational  endowments  is  something  like  this.     Originally  the  only  mode 

of  dealing  with  all  endowments,  induding  educational  endowments,  was 

by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  made  schemes  for 

almshouses,  pensions,  and  other  eleemosynanr  purposes,  and  also,  when 

they  come  across  educational  endowments,  made  schemes  for  schools,  and, 

having  very  little  experience  in  such  matters,  dealing  with  those  schemes 

one  by  one,  they  made  sometimes  very  odd  schemes.    Then,  not  because 

ttie  Court  of  Chancery  was  unable  to  deal  with  educational  work  very 

satisfactorily,  but  because  of  the  delay  and  the  unfitness  of  a  court  of  law 
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for  dealmg  intii  edncotional  eDdowmenftBy  the  Oharitj  Ooiniii]aaioii^..40 
yauB  ftgo,  was  ooosfcitaled  to  take  over  a  yery  laige  part  of  the  -wozk 
of  ihe  Goozt  of  Ghanoocy  mUi  lefeienoe  to  eudowmtiots — ^in  faot^.the 
whole  work  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  legud  to  charities  except  tiaat 
part  of  the  work  in  which  questions  might  arise  as  to  the  property  of 
indiTidnala.  Of  oonise  the  Charity  Commission  have  nothing  to  do  wi^ 
deciding  whether  a  piece  of  land  or  a  sum  of  money  is  or  is  not  subject  to 
a  charitable  trust. 

11.446.  Those  are  questions  which  you  always  take  before  the  Court  if 
they  are  controversial  P — As  regards  the  property  of  individuals  the  ques- 
tion must  be  decided  by  the  Court.  Then  the  Charity  Commission  set  to 
work  in  1853  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.     Up  to 

- 1860  the  power  of  making  schemes  was  not  Tested  in  the  Charity  Commisston, 
but  from  1860  they  had  to  make  the  beet  educational  schemes  they  could. 
They  were  not  equipped  educationally,  and,  although  they  did  their  best,  the 
Boheme9, 1  imagine,  were  not  very  successful  from  an  educational  point  of 
view.  Between  1860  and  1870  the  Charity  Commission  (I  am  speaking  of  a 
time  when  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it)  made  many  schemes  for  grammar 
sdio<^  and  many  schemes  for  primary  schools.  The  schemes  for  primary 
schools  were  made  more  or  less  on  the  same  lines,  but  there  was  no  guide, 
and  they  varied,  and  varied  capriciously  very  often.  In  1870  came  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  followed  up  of  course  by  the  Code,  and  by  a 
much  more  definite  system  of  elementary  education  than  li£^  hitherto 
prevailed.  From  that  day  to  this  we  have  been  relieved  of  all  educational 
considerations  in  dealing  with  endowments  destined  to  furnish  olucation 
of  that  class. 

11.447.  Is  your  view  then  that'  the  educational  work  and  the  legal  work 
of  the  Charity  Commission  ought  to  be  divided ;  that  one  part  ought  to 
remain  with  the  Charity  Conmiission  and  the  other  part  ouglA  to  go  to  the 
reconstituted  Education  Department  P — That  is  the  conclusion  to  which^ 
after  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  I  come.  I  do  not  wish  to  state  that 
view  dogmatically,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  from  the  Commission 
that  I  tlnnk  there  are  difficulties  in  maintaining  that  view ;  but  I  think  the 
difficulties  of  the  other  course  lie  deeper,  and  will  affect  the  Charity 
Commission  work  very  gravely. 

11.448.  Let  us  take  one  of  those  difficulties.  Every  educational  endow- 
ment has  of  course  a  legal  and  also  an  educational  side  ? — ^Yes. 

11.449.  How  far  do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  legal  side  should  be 
dealt  with  by  one  body,  and  the  educational  questions,  involving  questions 
of  eduoatioiMd  policy,  but  also  largely  dependent  upon  the  dedsion  come 
to  upon  legal  points,  should  be  taken  by  the  other  body  ? — I  should  say 
that  I  do  not  contemplate  that  the  educational  decisions  would  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  legal  questions. 

11.450.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  division 
between  them  ?— If  I  accept  the  suggestion  you  have  made  just  now  I 
could  not  maintain  the  view  I  do  maintain. 

11.451.  I  put  the  suggestion  as  it  has  been  put  by  others  in  order  to  givo 
you  an  opportunity  of  deialing  with  the  point  P — ^I  should  sav  solviiwr  amhu- 
lamlo.  The  thing  is  done  every  day  now.  We  defer  absolutely  on  all  matters 
of  educatlQu  to  the  Education  "Department.  The  legal  matters  which  we  deal 
with  in  the  case  of  educational  endowments  are  mainly  the  questions  of 
property  entirely  foreign  to  the  educational  considerations  which  the 
Education  Department  now  deal  with.  These  cases  are  arising  every  day, 
and  I  must  say  that  in  my  20  years*  experience  of  the  Charity  Commission 
I  have  never  found  any  serious  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  the 
educational  and  the  legal  aspects  of  the  work  so  far  as  primary  education 
is  concerned.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  when  you  come  to  appl^ 
that  to  Secondary  Education  there  will,  at  first,  be  considerable  difficulties. 

11.452.  The  problems  raised  by  the  questions  which  arise  regarding 
secondary  education  are  more  intricate,  are  they  not  P— Yes,  but  they  will 
all  come  to  be  formulated  I  take  it  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  Ministcy 
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of  ifdoofttiaiii  and  I  idioiild  say  iiiat  I  contemplate  an  abflolnte  defairaioo 
by  the  Gbarit^  Ootnmiesion  to  the  Miniaterof  fiduoatioiiTipoiiaU  qneations. 

11.453.  Will  yon  take  any  oonoz^te  case  to  show  na  how  it  would  be 
dealt  ivith  by  the  two  departments,  the  Charity  Commission  taking  the 
legal  part  and  the  Education  Department  taking  the  educational  part  so  aa 
to  ayoid  any  risk  of  conflict,  or  any  delay  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
matter  must  be  handled  by  the  two  offices  ? — I  had  better  take  an  instance,  on 
the  side  of  primary  education,  because  that  is  an  instance  which  is  actually 
present  now,  and  tne  conditions  would  be  the  same  I  think.  A  large  trust 
for  elementary  education  in  the  South  of  London  came  before  us  the  other 
day  The  question  which  came  to  us  was,  how  far  the  trustees  should  be 
allowed  to  extend  their  elementary  schools.  On  that  question  first  I  had  to 
satisfy  myself  (thecase'waa  one  wnioh  came  before  me)  that  there  were  funds 
STailable  for  the  purpose.  That  I  think  was  a  purely  Charity  Commission 
question :  that  there  were  funds,  and  that  the  iwids  might  prc^erly,  all 
other  things  being  fayourable,  be  deyoted  to  that  purpose.  Then  came 
the  question  which  brought  us  nearer  the  line  whether  an  enlargement  of 
these  schools  was  necessary  from  an  educational  pcnnt  of  yiew  and  whetiter 
the  school  so  enlarged  would  be  accepted  by  the  Education  Department. 
Fiye  minutes  conyersation  with  the  inspector  of  the  district  whom  I  saw, 
settled  that  question,  and  accordingly  we  told  the  trustees  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  aUow  them  to  miike  the  addition,  the  addition  being  limited 
to  certain  numbers  which  I  had  agreed  upon  with  the  inspector.  Then 
wo  come  to  a  point  at  which  the  difference  between  our  dealing  with  secon- 
dary education  and  primary  education  is  at  once  apparent.  If  that  had 
been  on  endowment  for  secondary  education,  the  next  step  would  haye 
been  that  the  plans  for  the  enlargement  would  haye  been  sent  to  us,  and 
we  should  haye  accepted  the  responsibility,  adyised  by  our  architect, 
of  approying  them.  But  being  an  endowment  for  elementary  educa- 
tion we  were  relieyed  at  once  from  that,  as  we  always  are  in  the 
case  of  elementaiy  schools.  We  said  we  will  sanction  the  selling  out 
of  stock  to  build  these  additional  rooms  upon  your  showiug  us  that 
the  Education  Department  haye  approyed  the  plans.  At  the  same  time 
that  they  came  to  us  about  the  plans,  the  trustees  also  came  about  the  site. 
There  again  they  wrote  to  us,  mistalang  our  functions  as  was  not  uxmatursd 
for  our  approyal  of  the  site.  There,  at  once,  of  course,  the  Inspector 
of  the  Education  Department  took  the  matter  up.  If  it  had  been  a 
secondary  school,  we  should  haye  inspected  the  site,  and  in  that  case 
(which  was  a  yery  important  case  inyolying  a  good  deal  of  money) 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  difficulty  or  any  delay,  I  think.  Our 
relations,  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Mr.  Acland  say  before  the 
Select  Committee,  with  the  Education  Department  are  excellent,  and  I 
think  ail  our  officers  work  admirably  together,  perhaps  I  might  just  finish 
the  answer  by  saying  that  eyen  if  the  whole  thing  were  under  a  Minister  of 
Education  the  separation  incident  to  the  diyersity  of  the  work  would 
inyolye  I  think  as  much  delay  and  as  much  droumlooution,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  as  may  be  inyolyednow. 

11.454.  Suppose  we  take  two  cases  in  which  the  legal  side  of  the  work 
and  the  side  of  educational  policy  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  be  ill-defined, 
and  to  mingle  :  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  question  arises  whether,  upon 
the  true  interpretation  of  a  statute  or  of  a  acneme,  a  school  ought  to  giye 
gratuitous  instruction  or  not ;  and  suppose  we  take  an  instance  where  some- 
thing turns  upon  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  that  would  be  giyen  in  the 
school,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Acts  which  are  to  be  applied  in  these 
matters.  Would  you  say  that  those  were  questions  which  were  partly 
questions  of  legal  interpretation  and  partly  questions  of  administratiye 
policy  P— No,  I  should  say  that  those  were  educational  questions. 

11.455.  But  suppose  the  construction  of  a  statute  came  in  and  was  an 
element  in  the  determination  of  the  question,  would  not  that  be  a  matter 
which  belonged  to  the  legal  side  ? — The  construction,  we  will  say,  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act. 

11.456.  Tea.  Of  course  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  there  haye  not 
been  some  questions  of  difficulty  that  haye  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
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question    of   religious    teacliing  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts? — 
Whether  in  fact  an  endowment  was  subject  to  section  19  or  not  P 

11.457.  For  instance? — ^I  should  expect  the  Minister  of  Education  to 
decide  that. 

11.458.  Although  a  question  of  that  kind  might  partly  depend  upon  the 
construction  of  a  statute,  or  the  interpretation  perhaps  of  a  number  of 
statutes  bearing  upon  tho  subject,  you  would  consider  that  it  was  a 
question  of  policy  which  would  belong  to  the  reconstituted  Ministiy  of 
Education,  and  not  to  the  Charity  Commission  ? — Yes,  unless  we  drew  the 
line  there  we  could  not  work  it. 

11.459.  {Mr.  Hohhmise.)  You  have  given  us  your  opinion  that  such  a 
reconstitution  as  you  contemplate  of  these  offices  would  work  perfectly 
well  as  regards  the  officials  themselves  in  the  different  offices,  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  it  would  cause  a  good  deal  of 
embarrassment  to  many  local  authorities,  by  which  I  mean  the  governing 
bodies  of  institutions  or  charities  which  are  partly  educational  and  partly 
non-educational,  if  they  had  constantly  to  be  applying  to  two  different 
departments  ? — ^I  confess  that  I  should  be  more  pressed  with  that  difficulty, 
the  force  of  which  I  see,  if  it  were  not  that  in  the  wide  field  of  primary 
education  the  work  is  carried  on  in  that  way  with  next  to  no  trouble.  In 
fact  it  is  carried  on  undcir  greater  difficulties  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  yet  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  a  complaint  of  this.  The  trustees  of 
endowments  for  primary  education,  who  are  generally  managers  of 
elementary  schools  in  fact  render  two  sets  of  accounts :  they  render  an 
account  to  us  and  they  render  an  account  to  the  Education  Department. 
The  other  day,  that  being  brought  to  my  notice,  I  made  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  accounts  required  by  us  should  be  identical  with  the  accounts 
required  by  the  Education  Department,  because  it  seemed  hard  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  make  out  accounts  on  two  different  lines.  But  the 
chango  was  not  suggested  by  a  single  complaint  that  I  ever  heard. 

11.460.  In  the  instance  you  gave  just  now  you  incidentally  said  that  a 
mistake  had  occurred  as  to  the  department  to  which  the  trustees  were  to 
apply.  I  take  it  that  those  mistakes  are  not  uncommon  P — I  should  not 
say  they  are  very  common  and  they  are  of  very  slight  importance  as 
regards  primary  education.  They  are  only  glad  to  be  referred  back  to 
the  school  inspector  whom  they  know.  I  do  not  think  it  comes  to  veiy 
much. 

11.461.  At  the  present  moment,  a  governing  body  who  have  to  deal  with 
almshouses  and  other  non-educational  charities,  and  also  with  a  school 
which  is  not  an  elementary  school  under  a  charitable  trust  have  only  one 
body  to  deal  with,  namely,  the  Charity  Commissioners.  That  is  so,  is  it 
not  ?•  -Yes. 

11.462.  Under  the  reconstitution  you  suggest,  they  would  have  to  apply 
to  two  d^erent  departments  P — Yes,  and  if  the  change  was  made  the  other 
way  they  would  have  to  apply  to  two  different  departments  The  work  is 
80  different  that  if  it  was  under  a  Minister  of  Education  ic  would  be  the 
same  thing,  I  think,  almost. 

11.463.  How  do  you  mean  by  the  work  being  so  different  ? — ^It  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  two  sets  of  work-in  a  single  department 
perhaps  not  even  under  the  same  roof,  and  there  would  be  very  much  the 
same  difficulty  and  delay  ,that  might  be  expected  from  the  organisation 
which  I  suggest. 

11.464.  That  would  not  be  so  if  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Charity 
Commission  were  transferred  to  the  Qovernment  Department  which  had 
a  Minister  of  Education  at  the  topp — Speaking  from  my  experience  of 
Government  Departments  and  my  sbrong  conviction  that  the  Charity  Com- 
mission work  would  be  of  enormous  bulk,  I  think  there  would  be  very 
little  to  be  gained  in  that  way ;  there  would  be  nothing  I  think  to  com- 
pensate for  the  serious  consequences,  as  I  think  they  would  be,  of  trans- 
ferring the  legal  work  of  the  Charity  Commission.  I  quite  admit  that 
there  are  advantages,  and,  as  I. say,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  dogmatically^ 
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bat  on  the  balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage,  the  other  plan  in  my 
judgment  ia  the  better. 

11.465.  Would  yon  state  at  length  your  objection  to  transferring  the  Objectioitb  to 
legal  work  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  a  Government  department  such  ^xujb^*™^* 
as  yon  have  described  P — ^1  cannot  do  it  better  than  by  reading  Lord  John  of  Csamitt 
Bussell's  words  which  he  used  when  the  Charity  Commission  was  first  CoxMiasioir  to 
established: --'at  was  the  opinion  of  that  Committee  that  it  would  be  ^EDUcfnoir?' 
'*  better  that  the  question  of  general  superintendence  and  administration 

"  of  charities  should  be  altogether  separated  from  any  political  question, 
'*  and  from  the  interests  of  any  party.  They  thought  that  that  could  not 
*'  be  effected  by  the  proposition  which  had  been  made  by  the  Government.  *' 
(Hansard,  Vol.  129,  p.  1 154. )  It  is  the  giio^t- judicial  natiue  of  the  work  which 
in  my  judgment  makes  it  undesirable  that  the  control  of  the  work  should 
be  altered ;  and  one  is  supported  in  that  I  think  by  such  a  high  authority  as 
tbe  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  who  I  think  never  for  a  moment  contem- 
plated the  bringing  of  the  whole  work  of  the  Charity  Commission  under 
the  Minister  of  Education,  because  when  thcrr  speak  of  him  thev  say  that 
he  win  of  course  be  the  President  of  the  Committee  for  **  Educational 
Purposes."  I  should  take  that  as  the  basis  of  my  division.  That  Com- 
mission seems  to  have  thought  that  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
Charity  Commission  were  separable  from  the  legal  purposes,  and,  only  a 
few  lines  before  they  say  that  they  deprecate  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Commission  because  it  would  necessitate  the  discussion  of  manv  embar- 
rassing questions  not  merely  '*  on  the  limits  of  the  province  of  each  but  on 
the  assignment  of  particular  charities  to  one  or  the  other,  which  would 
never  arise  if  the  present  Commission  combined  in  charge  of  educational 
and  other  charities."  That  means,  I  take  it,  as  regards  purely  trust  and 
endowment  work.  The  view  that  I  take  has  received  also  high  sanction 
lately.  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  may  refer  to  it,  but  there  was  an  important 
Depaitmental  Committee  which  sat  lately  at  the  TreasiuT'  which  distinctly 
aflirmed  the  judicial  and  non»political  character  of  our  work,  and  although 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  late  Select  Committee  has  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion  yet  tho  evidence  given  by  Lord  Justice  Davey  before  that 
Commission  certainly  strengthens  my  view  in  tiiat  direction.  That  evi- 
dence I  believe  is  not  before  your  Commission  yet,  but  it  will  be  soon  no 
doubt.  And  I  may  perhaps  add  if  it  is  not  out  of  place  here  that  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  in  the  interest  of  education  it  would  be  well  to  raise 
such  a  serious  question  as  is  raised  by  the  transfer  of  the  legal  work  of 
the  Charity  Commission  to  [a  political  control  in  connexion  with  the  very 
serious  business,  as  to  the  need  for  which  almost  all  are  agreed,  of 
establishing  a  Minister  of  Education.  I  should  doubt  whether  in  the 
interests  of  education  it  would  be  wise  to  encumber  the  question  which 
the  Commission  I  suppose  are  considering  with  this  very  large  further 
question  of  the  control  of  the  legal  work  of  the  Charity  Commission. 
And  another  consideration  seems  to  be  whether  the  need  for  that  transfer 
is  such  as  to  call  fcr  a  revolution  of  that  which  really  is  three-fourths  of 
the  work  of  the  Charity  Commission  for  the  sake  of  one-fourth  of  their 
work.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  division  between  legal  and 
educational  work  applies  only  to  educational  endowments,  and  that  the 
trusts  work  (as  it  may  more  fitly  be  called)  includes  the  making  of  schemes 
for  non- educational  charities.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  consideration, 
how  a  proposal  to  bring  all  this  work  under  the  control  of  a  Minister  of 
Education  is  likely  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  consider  that  too  much 
has  already  been  done  in  diverting  endowments  from  non-educational  to 
educational  purposes. 

11.466.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  work  done  under  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question.  We  under- 
stand that  a  great  many  schemes  framed  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
are  subsequently  amended  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  ? — Yes. 

11.467.  Do  you  include  the  amendment  of  those  schemes  under  the  work, 
the  amount  of  which  you  have  estimated,  done  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Acts  P— Yes,  that  is  work  done  undet  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  but  I 
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guarded  myseU  from  taking  proporfions  of  work,  they  are  iooonimen&ttrable. 
As  I  spoke  of  the  staff  I  ought  to  say  that  the  staff  attributable  to  th^ 
working  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Aots  wonld  not  include  the  officers 
J.    I.  .  employed    on  the  amendment  of  schemes  made  under  the  Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

11.468.  Which  are  numerous  now-a-days  ? — ^Yes,  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them — 20  or  30  perhaps  in  the  year.  The  number  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  our  Beports. 

11.469.  At  present  there  is  an  appeal  on  these  legal  questions  from  your 
department  to  the  Chancery  Division  is  there  not  ? — ^Yes,  on  certain  points. 

11.470.  Do  you  see  any  difficulties  in  case  this  work  was  entrusted  to  a 
regular  Goyemment  Department  in  there  being  an  appeal  from  that 
Department  to  a  court  of  law  P — ^Yes,  I  do. 

11.471.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  there  is  an  analogous  case  in 
the  Inland  Bevenue,  that  though  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  is  presided 
over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  yet  there  is  an  appeal  upon 
numerous  points  of  law  from  the  Inland  Bevenue  to  a  court  of  law,  and  no 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  consequence  P— I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Inland 
Bevenue  is  or  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
I  know  it  has  been  said  that  it  is,  but  if  it  is  I  should  have  been  rather 
inclined  to  suggest  that  the  case  which  was  mentioned  to  you  is  an  instance 
of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  political  control  in  legal  matters.  I 
believe  the  country  was  put  to  veiy  great  expense  in  that  case  by  a  political 
interference  with  administrative  work.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  that  verv  same 
case  refused  30  years  ago  to  interfere  with  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  upon  that  very  point,  and  if  his  suggestions  had  been  followed 
that  case  never  would  have  arisen,  but  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Bevenue  were,  I  suppose,  authorised  to  raise  the  question,  and  it  resulted  in 
their  being  beaten. 

11.472.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  there  is  at  present  an 
appcMd  from  the  Education  Department  in  respect  of  many  of  these 
charitiee  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  in  that  case  no  difficulty  would 
arise  between  the  Minister  and  the  courts  of  law  P — There  is  an  appeal  of 
course  in  the  case  of  our  endowment  schemes  to  the  Privy  Council,  but 
there  the  appeal  is  from  us. 

11,478.  It  is  nominally  from  you,  but  really  it  is  from  the  decision  of 
the  Minister  ?—Yos.  I  have  described  at  length  in  my  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  how  that  has  grown,  and  how  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
an  appeal  from  the  Minister.    We  are  the  respondents  in  those  cases. 

11.474.  That  is  somewhat  of  a  legal  fiction,  is  it  not  P — ^Well,  yes. 

11.475.  And  the  fiction  serves  its  purpose  in  keeping  the  Minister  out  of 
a  court  of  law  P — It  arises  from  that  which  was  brought  very  prominently 
before  the  Commission  the  other  day ;  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have  been  forced  from  no  fault  of  their  own  and  from  no  fault  of  anybody 
else  into  a  much  more  prominent  position  with  regard  to  the  Endowed 
School  schemes,  and  that  the  Education  Department  is  in  a  less  prominent 
position  than  was  intended.     I  think  it  all  arises  from  that. 

11.476.  Then  we  understand  that  your  objections  to  transferring  the 
whole  of  the  Charity  Commission  work  to  a  regular  Government  Depart- 
ment are  based  on  political  grounds,  on  the  undesirability  of  introducing 
politi(»d  questions  into  some  of  these  schemes,  on  educational  grounds, 
and  also  I  believe  on  administrative  grounds.  You  think  the  volume  of 
work  would  be  too  great  P— Yes ;  and  the  difference  in  kind  between  the 
two  classes  of  work  is  so  great  that  I  think  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
bring  them  together.  At  present  of  course  they  are  mixed  to  a  cei-tain 
extent,  and  perhaps  I  am  in  a  better  position  than  anyone  else,  having  to 
act  as  a  link  between  the  two  sides,  to  see  what  the  difference  is.  Very 
different  consideratioBB  indeed  govern  them.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  will  have  his  bands  quite  full  enough,  if  I  may 
say  00,  without  takiag  up  work  which  everybody  knows  is  very  thorny,^ 
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md  whioh  inycdTes  oonaideraiions  altogether  di£Sareat  from  those  inTOlved 
in  the  Educational  Acts. 

11.477.  There  was  a  time,  wba  there  not,  when  the  working  of  the  two 
separate  Acts  was  in  different  offices  P— Yes. 

11.478.  And  great  inconyenience  arose  from  that  diyiaion  ? — The  inoon- 
yenience  there,  which  was  yery  great,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  line  was 
not  drawn  in  what  I  consider  to  be  the  right  place.  The  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  took  oyer  part  of  the  legal  work ;  they  took  oyer  the  drafting 
of  the  schemes  and  the  dealing  to  that  extent  witn  the  property.  I  think 
there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  f ailore  of  that  <&yiBion.  I  should- 
suggest  that  the  scheme-making,  the  actual  drafting  of  the  schemes,  should 
remain  with  the  Charity  Commission  as  part  of  the  legal  work,  but  tliat 
they  should  get  their  instmctions  educationally  from  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

•  11,479.  Whateyer  diyision  you  take  you  would  not  deny,  I  suppose,  that 
there  is  a  great  conyenience  in  haying  both  sides  under  the  same  roof  and 
in  constant  communication  with  each  other? — ^Yes,  no  doubt  there  is. 
That  is  one  of  the  adyantages  no  doubt  which  are  on  the  other  aide.  I  do' 
not  for  a  moment  wish  to  deny  that  tiiere  are  adyantages.  But  the  dis- 
adyantages  of  that  course  are  strongly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fearon  in  his 
eyidence  in  1886.    Question  No.  5884 1  think  it  is. 

11.480.  Therefore  your  general  conclusion  would  be  that  the  educational 
functions  of  the  Charity  Commission  should  be  yested  in  a  new  Minister 
of  Education,  and  that  the  legal  control  of  educational  endowments  should 
remain  with  a  body  like  the  present  Charity  Commissioners  ? — ^Yes ;  and 
pcorhaps  I  may  make  one  more  quotation  from  Mr.  Boby'e  speech,  which  I 
think  helps  me  to  answer  that  question.  At  page  1263  of  Volume  COCLY. 
of  Hansard  he  said  : — ''I  should  be  in  fayour  of  putting  a  large  portion  of 

the  work  of  framing  new  schemes  and  amending  existing  ones  under  a 
department  of  the  Education  Office.  The  Charity  Commission  would 
continue  to  exercise  many  of  their  old  powers,  but  the  new  powers 
granted  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  which,  relate  to  matters  that 
excite  the  most  feeling  in  the  country,  would,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  be 
more  simply  and  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  a  department  of  the 

**  Priyy  Council."    I  take  that  to  hint  at  something  like  the  sort  of 

diyision  which  I  contemplate. 

11.481.  Eyen  under  this  reconstituted  scheme  I  suppose  there  would 
still  be  questions,  which  excite  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  which  will  haye  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Charity  Conmiission  ? — ^Do  you  mean  with  reference 
to  adneational  endowments  ? 

11.482.  The  alteration  of  trusts  and  their  moyement  from  one  locality  to 
another  P — I  contemplate  that  being  entirely  decided  by  the  Minister  of 
Edueation.  II  he  wishes  to  take  an  endowment  from  one  place  and  put  in 
another*  he  piust  b^  ^reaponsible  for  doing  it. 

11,48S.  You  are  speaking  now  purely  of  educational  endowments  P^^Yes, 
I  am  speaking  purely  of  educational  endowments.  The  question  only 
arrises  in  the  case  of  educational  endowments.  The  Minister  of  Edncatioi^ 
would  haye  to  take  the  responsibility  of  such  a  moye  and  the  transfer 
irhich  I  suggest  would  yery  materially  lighten  the  work  of  the  Charity 
Commission.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commission 
would  be  much  more  like  what  it  was  originally,  and  much  more  capable 
of  being  handled  I  think  by  a  non-political  body.  That  consideration,  and 
fbe  eonsideration  that  we  shall  haye  local  authorities  to  help  us  in  our 
ordinary  charity  trusts  work,  and  that  we  haye  now  a  real  Parliamentary 
Opmmissioner,  who  is  of  great  use  to  us,  lead  me  to  think  that  the  Charity 
Uommission  when  relieyed  from  what  is  a  serious  burden,  looked  at  from^ 
one  point  of  yiew,  may  well  go  on  as  it  is. 

^lll,484r  You  would  be  satisfied  with  the  Charity  Commission,  as  regards 
IIm  work,  being  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  unpaid  oom«» 
aftlsfficnier  P^Yes.  The  unpaid  commissioner,  I  think,  is  a  growing  suooesa. 
H4  has  helped  us  yery  mudh. 
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11.485.  Yon  do  not  think  you  want  a  more  responsible  person  snoh  as  a 
Minister  to  defend  you  in  case  of  questions  arising  P — No.  There,  again, 
I  should  not  like  to  speak  too  positively,  but  I  oaniiot  help  thinking  that 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioner  has  not  been  fully  tried  yet.  Eaoh  year 
he  has  been  a  growing  success,  and  when  our  work  is  lightened,  as  it  will 
be  lightened  when  there  is  a  Minister  of  Education,  and  when  we  are  helped 
on  the  other  hand  by  the  new  local  authorities,  I  think  our  work  may  go  on 
as  it  is  unless  something  occurs  which  I  do  not  at  present  contemplate. 

11.486.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  I  did  not'quite  gather  your  views  with  regard 
to  the  organisation  of  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  You 
said,  I  think,  to  begin  with,  that  you  desire  such  a  department  to  be 
on  the  footing  of  an  ordinary  department  with  a  permanent  staff  under 
the  Minister,  rather  than  one  dependent  upon  a  {council ;  yet  after- 
wards  you  gave  as  your  opinion  that  a  council  under  certain  circumstances 
was  desirable.  Might  I  ask  you  to  explain  exactly  how  that  was  in  your 
mind  P — The  council  which  I  suggested  was  a  council  whose  functions  are 
strictly  limited  to  examination  and  the  registration  of  teachers ;  the  sort  of 
council  which  is  contemplated  in  that  section  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Beport  which  is  headed  ''Internal  Manage- 
ment." 

11.487.  Simply  for  the  internal  management  of  the  school  P — *'  Internal 
Management "  is  a  term  I  never  quite  understood  in  that  context  and 
therefore  I  thought  I  had  better  exjdain  it  by  saying  that  the  two  functions 
would  be  simply  the  control  of  examination  and  the  registration  of 
teachers. 

11.488.  In  what  respect  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  council  of  that 
kind  for  that  particular  purpose,  when  it  is  not  found  to  be  desirable,  or  at 
any  rate  necessary,  in  the  system  of  primary  education  as  existing  at 
present  P — ^I  think  as  regards  the  registeation  of  teachers  a  council  would 
command  more  confidence,  and  as  regards  examination  it  seems  to  me 
desirable  to  get  together  those  representatives  of  the  Universities  in 
whom  teachers  would  have  special  confidence. 

11.489.  Then  would  you  place  the  examination  system  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  the  hands  of  such  a  coundl  P — ^I  have  not  thought 
out  the  detailB  and  I  do  not  speak  positively  about  this  council.  The  drift 
of  my  answer  to  the  Chairman  was  this :  I  had  rather  not  suggest  a  council 
at  all,  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  council  it  should  be  for  those  two  particular 
branches  of  work. 

11.490.  You  do  not  put  it  forward  at  any  rate  as  a  matter  of  necessity  P 
— No,  by  no  means.  I  have  not  thought  enough  about  it  to  enable  ma  to 
do  that. 

1,491.  Then  with  regard  to  this  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Charity 
Commission  and  its  suggested  reorganisation,  you  mentioned  that  ^ere 
are  a  number  of  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  the  proposal  which  you 
make,  as  no  doubt  there  would  be  in  any  other.  One  of  the  difficulties 
might  possibly  be  that  in  many  cases  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
trusts,  and  the  other  purposes  to  which  the  money  is  applied,  are  so 
closely  allied  as  to  render  the  treatment  by  two  different  departments 
almost  impossible.  Do  you  consider  that  such  oases  exist  P — No,  I  fall 
back  again  on  the  experience  we  have  in  dealing  with  trusts  for  primary 
education.  The  work  that  I  contemplate  being  left  to  the  Chaii^  Com- 
mission is  mninly  work  concerned  with  the  property — ^the  sales  and  leases 
and  management  of  property. 

11,492.  But  for  instance  take  the  case  of  a  trust  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  money  may  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  almshouses  or  for  the  repair 
of  rectories  or  other  buildings,  the  residue  only  going  to  the  assistance  of  l^e 
sohool,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  fund  available  for  educational  purposes  is 
of  a  necessarily  varying  character.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with 
a  case  of  that  kind  r — ^I  think  the  legal  branch  would  have  to  deal  with 
that.    They  would  have  to  settle  how  much  was  applicable  for  education. 
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'  11,498.  Bat  where  there  are  yarriiig  first  charges  for  repairs  to  houses 
and  so  forth,  it  would  be  impossible,  would  it  not,  to  fix  upon  a  definite 
amount  which  oould  be  available  for  educational  purposes  P — ^Yes ;  but  in 
no  ease  could  that  be  done.  Supposing  the  whole  work  were  under  the 
oontrol  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  that  difficulty  would  arise  every  year 
and  would  have  to  be  settled.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him,  as  for  the 
Charity  Commission,  to  say,  ''next  year  there  will  be  300Z.  available." 
That  is  a  difficulty  inherent  in  tl^e  case  you  put,  I  think,  and  if  my  organi- 
sation were  to  be  adopted,  I  think  we  could  easily  take  care  that  the 
almshouse  branch,  having  the  first  charge,  should  not  take  too  much.  We 
eould  control  that. 

11.494.  You  do  not  think  that  the  case  is  one  of  insuperable  difficulty  ? 
— ^No ;  I  have  had  large  experience  of  sach  cases  and  I  do  not  think  uio 
difficulty  would  be  insuperable.  We  are  accustomed  to  dwl  witii  such 
eases  every  day.  We  have  often  to  take  care  that  the  people  who  have  the 
first  charge  do  not  rob  the  educational  residuary  legatee. 

11.495.  But  that  would  be  done  rather  by  the  legal  authority,  as  you 
put  it,  to  begin  with,  and  they  would  then  have  to  state  what  amount  of 
fund  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  educational  authority  P — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

11.496.  {Dr.  WormelL)  Do  you  think  that  where  an  endowment  is  partly 
educational  and  partly  non-educational,  if  it  can  be  easily  divided  into  two 
definitely,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  education  ?— Yes ;  it  is  always 
better  to  apportion  endowments  if  you  can.  We  try  to  do  that  and  succeed 
in  doing  it  very  often. 

11.497.  With  regard  to  the  council,  assuming  it  to  be  needed,  would 
you  make  the  Minister  of  Education  its  official  chairman  or  what  would  be 
the  relationship  between  the  Minister  and  the  ooimoil  P — ^I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  thou^t  out  the  matter  sufficiently  to  answer  that  question. 

11.498.  {Dr,  Fairbairn.)  May  I  ask  you  a  question  relative  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  two  county  authorities  you  referred  to — ^Devonshire  and 
the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  P — I  am  afindd  I  could  not  tell  jou.  All 
that  happened  before  1  was  connected  with  the  Charity  Commission,  about 
25  yean  ago.  There  is  luurdly  anyone  connected  with  the  Commission 
who  could  teU  you  now.  Mr.  Bichmond  is  more  Ukely  than  anyone  to  be 
able  to  tell  you.    It  was  before  my  time. 

11.499.  You  can  neither  tell  us  how  they  were  constituted  nor  how  they 
got  into  action  P — ^No,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot.  I  know  there  was  an  attempt 
made  and  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

11.500.  As  a  matter  of  nomenclature,  do  you  think  that  educational 
endowments  are  happily  named  "  charities  "  P — If  you  ask  me  as  a  lawyer, 
of  course,  by  ''charities "  I  mean  that  which  the  English  law  considers  a 
charity,  and  that  term  is  very  far  from  being  confined  to  purely  eleemosynary 
things.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  legal  word  "  charity  "  and  the  ordinary 
word  "charity"  have  very  different  meanings,  and  that  dijfference,  of 
course,  does  tend  to  misconception.  "  Charity  "  in  the  sense  of  the  English 
law  is  any  public  use. 

11.501.  Any  public  use  of  public  money? — No,  not  of  public  money. 

11.502.  Any  public  use  of  money  left  for  public  purposes  P — ^Yes;  • 
charitable  trust  is  created  when  money  is  dedicated  to  any  public  use. 
Honey  dedicated  to  building  a  bridge  or  the  relief  of  the  rates  or  anything 
of  that  sort  is  a  charity. 

11.503.  In  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  division  of  educational  and  legal 
work  the  division  is  not  quite  complete,  is  it  P  You  defer,  according  to 
your  own  words,  in  certain  cardinal  cases,  to  the  minister  P — ^And  in  the 
same  way  if  the  whole  thing  were  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  the 
educational  considerations  would  prevail  in  the  case  of  educational  endow- 
ments. 

11.504.  That  is  precisely  what  I  want  to  bring  out.  In  the  case  of 
endowments  left  for  education  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  educational 
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rather  fliBn  the  legal  mind  shonld  rule  in  regard  to  decisions  P— ^ell,  it 
depejids  what  the  subjeot  matter  is.  The  educational  mind  mnst  not  go 
oontrarjr  to  the  law. 

11.505.  Oertainlj  not ;  bnt  no  more  mnst  the  judicial  mind  act  inde- 
pendently  of  the  educational  P — As  regards  the  construction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  if  any  such  question  arises  of  course  that  would  be  so.  I^nt 
what  I  mean  by  the  legal  work  is,  generally  speaking,  the  administrntion 
of  property.  That  is  the  legal  work  we  have  to  do  with  in  e.lncational 
endowments  other  than  purely  educational  work,  and  that  I  think,  might 
well  go  on  side  by  side  with  educational  considerations. 

11.506.  It  is  not  possible,  is  it,  for  this  Commission  to  ignore  the  legal 
side  of  the  question  of  endowments  ? — Certainly  not  as  long  as  endow- 
ments are  subject  to  the  law  of  trusts. 

11.507.  And  it  must  therefore  make  up  its  mind  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
legal  or  administrative  as  well  as  the  educational  work  of  the  Charity 
Commission  p — Yes. 

11.508.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
nhe  question  of  the  transfer  <^  endowments  never  arotte  except  for  eduoa* 
tional  purposes  P — The  question  of  the  transfer  of  endowments  from  one 
locality  to  another  I  do  not  think  arises  except  educationally.  I  do  not 
recall  an  instance. 

11.509.  I  thought  it  might  occasionally  arise  in  the  matter  of  charitable 
doles  or  almahousesP — ^Not  a  transfer  from  one  locality  to  another,  I 
think.  Doles  are  often  converted  to  other  benefits  in  the  particular 
locality,  but  I  do  not  think  that  doles,  except  for  educational  purposes, 
are  taken  away  from  one  locality  to.  another. 

11.510.  (Dr.  Fcuirbaim.)  I  think  you  said  that,  as  regards  transference 
of  endowments,  the  question  must  be  decided  by  the  minister? — Yes. 

11.511.  Is  not  that  giving  to  him  a  judicial  function,  making  the 
Inoorporation  of  the  charitable  side  necessary  P — No,  I  should  say  certainly 
not.  The  transfer  of  endowments  is  a  question  of  policy  under  the 
£hidowed  Schools  Acts.  That  is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  of 
policy  whidi  arise,  and  it  is  a  question  so  serious  that  we  have  hardly 
ever  been  able  to  grapple  with  it.  It  is  a  question  of  policy  entirely,  I 
think. 

-  ll,51iL  (Mr.  Hobhouie,)  Would  yon  entrust  that  to  the  decision  of  the 
Minister  P — ^Tes,  oertainly. 

11,518.  (Sir  John  HihherL)  You  propose  to  transfer  the  educational 
functions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  a  Minister  of  Education,  and 
to  retain  legal  control  over  educational  endowments  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  Cbcurity  Commission  P — ^Yes. 

11,514.  In  doing  that  do  you  mean  that  the  Charity  Couunission,  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  legal  matters,  shall  be  independent  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  P — ^Yes.  If  the  governors  of  an  educational  endow- 
Inent  wished  to  sell  or  exchange  a  field  the  Minister  of  Education  would 
not  be  consulted  in  such  a  matter  as  that. 

^    11,515.  Who  would  be  your  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
&ese  leg^  aflfairs  P—Our  Parliamentary  Commissioner  as  he  is  now. 

11,516.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  plan  of  making  the  Minister  of 
Education  a  Chi^ity  Commissioner  during  the  time  that  he  represents  the 
Education  Department  P — He  has  been  for  a  great  many  years.  For  about 
80  years  the  vice-president  was  the  unpaid  Charity  Commissioner,  but  it  was 
found  not  to  work  at  all.  As  the  work  of  Elementary  Education  increased^ 
be  could  give  no  time  to  the  work,  and  it  ended  in  this,  that  he  merely 
answered  mechanically ;  he  gave  answers  which  were  put  into  his  hands. 
f7ow  the  Parliamentary  Commissioner  attends  the  meetings  of  our  Board 
and  has  an  insight  into  our  work. 

'  '  11,517.  Is  the  Parliamentary  Commissioner  that  you  have  now  proposed 
to  be  political  or  otiierwise  P — He  changes  with  the  (government. 
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11.518.  Therefore  it  would  be  as  desirable  to  have  the  Minister  of 
Edncation  representing  the  legal  part  of  the  Commission  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  it  is  to  have  the  Parliamentary  Commissioner  so  far  as  politics 
go  p — Tes.    He  is  not  strictly  political,  I  take  it. 

11.519.  Still  if  he  changes  with  the  Ooyemment  it  makes  him  political  ? 
—To  a  certain  extent.  Yes.  There  is  a  passage  in  our  report  which 
explains  all  these  matters  about  the  Parliamentary  Commissioner ;  it  is  the 
36th  Beport,  pages  7  to  10. 

11.520.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  quasi-judicial  work  done  in  several 
departments  and  still  under  the  control  of  the  political  Minister  of  those 
departments  P — ^Yes. 

11.521.  Take  the  Board  of  Trade  for  instance.  The  legal  department 
there  for  the  purpose  of  winding-up  companies  is  a  very  important  and 
large  department,  but  that  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  P — Yes.  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  between  our 
work  and  the  work  of  any  other  department  as  regards  its  judicial  character. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  Commission  has  not  Lord  Justice  Davey*B  opinion 
before  it  because  he  put  it  much  more  clearly  than  I  can  put  it. 

11.522.  Is  not  that  judicial  work  which  has  to  be  done  by  the  legal 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade?— There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  by  every  Government  Department  in  the  way  of  construing  Acts  of 
Parliament,  which  may  be  considered  judicial. 

11.523.  Take  another  instance — the  Treasury.  There  is  a  legal.depart- 
ment  there;  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  has  most  important  judicial 
work  to  do ;  still  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  p — No  doubt.  I  think  the  broad  difrtdnotion  is  that  which  Lord 
Justice  Davey  took,  that  our  work  is  not  merely  like  judicial  work,  but  it 
is  judicial  work ;  we  do  exactly  the  very  same  work  which  the  Court  does ; 
we  are  a  branch  of  the  Court,  and  we  do  the  same  work  which  they  do, 
but  we  do  more  of  it.  The  work  of  making  schemes,  investing  property 
and  appointment  of  trustees,  is  done  by  the  Charity  Commission  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  every  day.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  an 
analogous  work,  but  the  work  is  exactly  the  same. 

11.524.  Having  those  views  do  you  think  it  impossible  to  make  your 
work  link  with  that  of  the  Minist^  of  Education  ? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  be 
imderstood  as  saying  dogmatically  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done,  but 
on  the  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages,  particularly  considering 
the  very  wide  divergence  of  opinion  there  is  as  to  the  transfer  of  our  work, 
I  think  it  is  better  Qiat  it  should  remain  as  it  is. 

11.525.  I  suppose  the  strong  reason  you  have  in  favour  of  keeping  the 
Charity  Commission,  in  an  independent  position  is  that  it  should  not 
change  from  time  to  time  with  a  ^ange  of  government  P — ^Yes.  I  think 
that  is  one  very  strong  reason.  The  case  is  happily  put  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Committee  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  to  which  I  must  not 
allude  further. 

11.526.  {Mr.  Toxall.)  Your  proposal  I  think  is,  in  brief,  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  work  done  by  the  Com- 
mission now  should  be  transferred  to  the  Education  Department  p — Not 
the  judicial  work,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  which  affects  the 
Education  Department,  should  be  trsmsferred  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

11.527.  Therefore^  supposing  the  educational  work  of  your  Commission 
were  transferred  to  the  £)ducation  Department,  in  anv  one  oase  after  a 
scheme  had  been  passed  it  would  happen  that  the  work  of  your  Commission 
with  regard  to  the  schools  xmder  that  scheme  would,  after  that  date,  be  of 
a  very  occasional  and  intermittent  nature  P — ^Yes.  Our  work  with  all 
endowments  is  intermittent.  They  come  before  us  prominently  for  two 
or  three  years  sometimes,  and  then  we  do  not  hear  anything  more  of  them 
for  10  years. 

E    87780.  H  H 
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11.528.  So  that,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  snppose  it  became  evident  that  the 
eeparation  you  snggest  must  be  adopted,  the  Minister  of  Education  could 
for  many  years  pursue  the  whole  of  the  businens  of  any  given  endowment 
for  educational  purpoBcs  without  reference  to  the  Commission  at  all  P—I 
should  think  so. 

11.529.  So  that  practically  the  new  MLniflterof  Education  would  rule 
oyer  educational  matters  except  in  very  occasional  instances? — Yes,  I 
think  I  could  adopt  that. 

11,580.  You  were  not  quite  certain  about  the  need  for  an  Educational 
(Council.  I  suppose  you  would  recognise  that  the  development  of 
education,  matters  of  curricula  and  things  of  that  type,  are  extremely 
technical  and  special,  much  more  so  than  much  of  the  ordinary  work  of  a 
Government  Department  P— Yes,  they  are,  no  doubt. 

11.531.  And  that  to  decide  those  things  with  the  fullest  enlightenment, 
and  in  the  best  way,  you  would  require  a  more  expert  knowledge  in  the 
determining  body  than  you  would  upon  many  points  of  ordinary  business 
matters  ? — Yes,  but  that  expert  knowledge  of  course  might  be  got  in  more 
than  one  way. 

11.532.  But  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Civil  Service  it  would  be 
difficult,  would  it  not,  for  those  employed  in  the  department  solely  to 
obtain  tiiat  expert  knowledge  within  the  limit  of  age  allowed  by  the  CivU 
Service  Regulations  P — No,  I  should  hardly  think  that. 

11,538.  If  you  take  the  age  of  35  it  would  not  always  happen  that  those 
entering  the  service  of  the  Department  permanently  before  that  age  or  at 
that  age  would  in  the  interval  between  leaving  the  University  and  that  age 
have  obtained  full  experience  and  expert  knowledge  of  educational  affidrs  P 
— I  should  have  thought  that  by  that  age  a  man  might  have  obtained  very 
considerable  acquaintance  with  educational  affiiirs ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  be  should  come  in  at  that  age  either,  because  many  persons  are 
appointed  to  high  positions  in  the  Ciyil  Service  after  a  professional  career. 

11,584.  You  would  recognise,  I  suppose,  that  there  would  be  great 
advantage  in  taking  into  the  Educational  Council,  the  determining  body 
of  the  new  Department,  men  of  much  more  advanced  age  than  that,  and  of 
very  long  and  very  full  experience  of  teaching  in  great  schools  p — ^I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  in  all  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  to  bring  in  men  who 
have  had  professional  training. 

11,535.  (Mr.  Hohhouse,)  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  your  Department 
has  some  work  at  present  with  regard  to  the  regulations  of  examinations  P — 
The  work  is  work  which  we  to  a  certain  extent  have  made  for  ourselves  as 
is  set  out  more  at  length  in  the  paper  I  have  just  put  in.  It  amounts  to 
this,  that  in  our  schemes  we  provide  that  there  shall  be  an  examination 
and  provide  the  conditions  of  it,  and  in  our  later  schemes  we  have  provided 
that  we  may  in  an^  year  direct  the  examination  to  be  held  by  a  particular 
person  or  in  a  particular  way.  That  is  to  meet  any  case  in  which  we  may 
find  on  inspection  that  the  examination  does  not  appear  to  us  to  bo 
conducted  bond  fide  or  efficiently. 

11,586.  Do  you  think  this  work  of  supervising  examination  in  schools 
could  be  better  or  as  well  exercised  by  a  provincial  authority  as  by  a 
central  authority ;  I  mean  such  an  authority  as  you  youzselvefi  are  con- 
templating setting  up  for  Wales  P— It  could  onl^  be  efficiently  exercised 
by  an  authority  established  on  a  very  large  basis  I  should  think — wider 
than  a  county  basis.  My  own  predilection  is  so  strong  in  favour  of  county 
organisation  that  I  had  not  contemplated  any  such  organisation  as  would 
enable  the  examination  to  be  locally  conducted. 

11,537.  Your  own  view  would  be  that  th^e  is  no  necessity  for  any 
organisation  between  the  county  and  a  central  authority  P— I  have  not 
thought  so. 

11,588.  You  do  not  think  that  some  of  the  counties  in  England  are  too 
small  to  work  well  by  themselves  P— They  are  no  doubi    But  the  strength 
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of  ooimty  organisation  even  from  early  times  baa  been  great.  The  county 
fientiment  is  so  strong  that  I  think  it  was  always  difficult  to  work  across 
the  lines  of  a  county,  and  since  the  Local  Qoyemment  Act,  1888, 1  think 
it  has  been  more  difficult. 

11,699.  Ton  are  now  in  your  Department,  I  think,  bringing  out  what 
Tou  call  omnibus  schemes  for  counties,  vesting  the  appointment  of  mem- 
hers  of  goYeming  bodies  of  Secondary  Schools  in  the  county  councils  ?-— 


11,540.  That  is  being  done  to  a  considerable  extent?— That  is  being 
done  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  the  country. 

11,541-2.  Thd  reason  being  that  the  county  councils  are  largely  helping 
these  sohools  with  gnmts  P — ^Yes,  and  the  immediate  and  practical  reason 
being  that  the  proTiaion  in  the  Technical  Education  Act  for  representation 
of  the  local  authorities  on  the  governing  bodies  of  these  schools  is  so 
difficult  to  construe  and  difficult  to  work  and  leads  to  such  curious  results 
that  the  county  councils  prefer  to  come  to  us  and  have  their  representa- 
tives made  governors  of  tne  schools  for  all  the  purposes. 

(Mr.  Hohhotue.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  interesting 
evidence. 

Tlie  witness  withdrew. 


G.  W.  Kexbwich,  Esq.,  C.B.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 

11,043.  (Jfr.  Hobhawe.)  We  understand  that  you  wish  to  supplement 
'your  former  evidence  on  two  points,  the  local  authority  and  the  centriil 
authority  P — ^Yes. 

11.544.  Will  you  kindly  begin  by  giving  us  your  views  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  forming  a  local  authority  for*the  purpose  of  the  organisation  of 
secondary  education  ?— I  think  that  if  we  were  starting  afireeh,  and  the 
dreumstances  were  not  as  they  are  at  present,  the>  proper  form  of  local 
authority  would  be  an  educational  authority  specially  selected  for  the 
purpose,  dealing  with  all  educational  matters  in  its  district.  But 
inasmucJi  as  the  money  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  has  been 
assigned  to  the  county  councils,  and  inasmuch  as  primaiy  education 
is  now  under  the  school  boards,  I  think  that  in  county  boroughs  the 
local  authority  should  be  a  conmdttee  consisting  of  the  members  of  the 
council  with  representatives  of  the  school  board  if  there  is  any  school 
board  in  the  district,  and  possibly  representatives  of  the  teachers  iu 
secondary  sdiools.  I  think  that  also  as  in  the  case  of  the  technical 
education  committee  of  a  county  council  there  should  be  the  option  to 
add  to  that  committee  certain  niembers  from  outside. 

11.545.  You  think  there  should  be  an  option  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  but  no  compulsion  on  them  to  do  so  P — ^No  compulsion  on  them 
to  do  so.  The  object  of  course  would  be  to  strengthen  the  committee 
educationally. 

11.546.  Would  you  explain  to  us  in  what  proportions  these  different 
bodies  should  be  represented  on  this  new  authority  P — ^That  I  have  not  fully 
considered,  but  I  should  think  that  the  representatives  of  the  school  board 
should  not  be  less  than  a  third  of  the  committee ;  that  the  representatives 
of  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  might  be  confined  according  to  the 
number  fixed  upon,  to  two  or  three. 

11.547.  How  would  those  representatives  be  appointed  P — They  might  be 
elected  by  the  secondajcy  teachers. 

11.548.  And  the  rest  of  the  committee  should  consist  of  members  of  the 
town  council  chosen  for  their  educational  interest  I  suppose  P— Yes.  That 
would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  council. 

11.549.  You  would  give  this  body  power  to  levy  rates  P— I  should  give 
the  body  power  to  levy  rates. 

U  H  2 
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11.550.  Directly  or  through  the  school  boards  or  town  cotmcilsP — 
I  hardly  know  what-  procedure  is  most  convenient,  but  not  through 
the  school  boards  I  should  say  ;  through  the  town  council  if  not  directly. 

11.551.  They  would  precept  the  town  council  ? — They  might  precept  the 
town  council. 

11.552.  But  you  would  still  maintain  side  by  side  with  this  board  the 
existing'School  board  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education? — ^I  think 
in  the  Bght  of  existing  facts  that  would  be  the  most  convenient  plan,  and 
would  be  in  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

11,558.  You  do  not  see  any  objection  to  multiplying  the  authorities  P — 
I  think,  as  I  said  before,  if  we  could  start  afresh  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  a  single  educational  authority,  but  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  light 
of  existing  facte,  that  is  possible. 

11,551.  Now,  will  you  please  go  on  with  regard  to  the  counties  P — ^In 
the  counties  I  think  you  might  constitute  a  committee  similarly:  there 
should  be  representatives  of  all  school  boards  within  the  boundsuries  of  the 
county  area  proportionally  to  the  population  under  the  school  boards.  I 
am  aware  that  there  would  be  this  difficulty ;  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  areas  within  the  counties  are  not  covered  by  school  boards,  and  they 
possibly  might  claim  educational  representation ;  but  In  those  areas  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  thait  at  present,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  separate 
educational  authority  for  primary  schools. 

11.555.  There  are  the  school  managers  and  school  attendance  oommit-^ 
tees  P — There  are  the  school  managers,  but  they  can  hardly  be  called  an 
educational  authority. 

11.556.  Toor  department  recognises  them  as  educational  authorities, 
does  it  not  ? — I  should  not  call  them  an  educational  authority.  They 
have  no  power  to  levy  rates  ;  they  have  no  power  to  supply  schools  out  of 
rates. 

11,557(  They  sue  not  an  eleotite  authority  P — They  are  not  an  elective 
authorityi 

11.558.  Then  you  would  not  recognise  their  claim  to  be  represented  on 
those  committees  P — I  do  not  think  I  should.  If  their  claim  was  recognised 
in  the  counties  it  would  equally  have  to  be  recognised  in  the  county 
boroughs. 

11.559.  Where  there  was  no  school  board  p— Certainly,  where  there  was 
no  school  board.  But  if  you  were  to  recognise  the  managers  at  all  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  equally  recognised  in  areas  where  there  are- 
school  boards. 

11.560.  Then  wonld  yon  put  on  these  county  committees  any  repreaen- 
tatives  of  the  teachers  .^--Tes. 

11.561.  In  the  same  way  as  you  put  them  on  the  county  boroughs? — 
Exactly. 

11.562.  And  you  would  have  co-opted  members  P — ^Tes. 

11.563.  And  you  would  cover  the  counti^y  with  local  secondary  educa- 
tional authorities  of  this  kind  P — ^Yes,  subject  to  this,  that  they  might 
combine. 

11.564.  Voluntarily  P- Voluntarily. 

11.565.  You  would  put  no  pressure  on  them  to  combine  P— No,  I  think 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  compel  separate  authorities  to  combine 
now  that  the  county  is  a  recognised  unit  for  so  many  porposos  of  local 
Government. 

11.566.  But  you  would  recognise  the  advantages  of  some  of  the  smaller 
oountiee  and  county  boroughs  combining  for  certain  porposee  P — Oertainly . 

11.567.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  done  if  ;^ou  left  it  to  their  free  wiU 
without  any  inducement  such  as  grants  or  public  money  P — 1  have  sufficient 
faith  in  them  to  think  that  if  it  was  educationally  desirable,  it  would  be 
done. 
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11.568.  Ab  it  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Wales  or  as  it  is  proposed  to 
be  done  in  the  case  of  Wales  P— Yes. 

11.569.  Ton  think  there  wonld  be  certain  purposes  snch  as  inspection 
and  examination  of  schools  for  which  it  wonld  be  highly  desirable  to  haTe 

.  larger  areas  than  connties  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  not  see  why  Local  Anlhorities  shonld 
not  combine  for  all  purposes  in  certain  cases,  neither  do  I  see  why  one 
local  authority  shonld  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  school  in  the  district 
of  another  local  authority.     That  is  often  done  under  the  Education  Acts. 

11.570.  A  School  Board  can  contribute  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the 
distiict  of  another  local  authority  p — That  is  constantly  done.  The  combi- 
nation of  School  Boards  under  the  Education  Acts  proceeds  no  further  than 
the  combination  for  the  support  of  a  joint  school.  But  the  principle  of 
combination  and  contribution  has  been  carried  on  very  much  further  under 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children's  Act  under  which  any  number  of  local 
authorities,  can  combine ;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  contribution  by  one 
Local  Autiiority  to  the  maintenance  and  establishment  of  a  school  in  the 
district  of  another  local  authority. 

11.571.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  prorisions  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  how  it  has  worked  in  practice  P — ^I  was  speaking  of  the  proyisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

11.572.  It  was  only  passed  last  year  P — ^It  was  only  passed  last  year. 

11.573.  So  it  has  hardly  had  time  to  come'into  force  yet  P — ^It  has  not, 
but  those  are  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  the  principle  has  been  carried 
much  further. 

11,57^.  I  suppose  in  that  case  there  were  special  reasons  for  combina- 
tion, as  tiie  number  of  the  particular  children  affected  would  be  very  amall 
in  some  localities  ? — ^That  would  be  so. 

11.575.  It  would  be  necessary  to  set  up  a  common  school  for  more  than 
one  district  P — ^That  is  so ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  small  county  the  case  would 
be  analogous  in  this  way,  that  the  number  of  children  requiring  Secondary 
Education  would  be  only  small  comparatiyely. 

11.576.  But  apart  from  voluntary  combination  between  the  county 
authorities,  you  do  not  favour  the  formation  of  any  provincial  authorities  P 
— ^I  think  that  the  formation  of  a  provincial  authority  would  be  quite  an 
arbitrary  combination.  It  would  be  a  very  different  thing,  for  instance, 
from  the  combination  of  the  Welsh  counties.  Wales  is  recognised  as  a 
unit.  You  would  have  to  fix  upon  certain  arbitrary  divisions  for  provincial 
authorities. 

11.577.  But  Wales  was  not  recognised  as  a  separate  unit  for  educational 
purposes  till  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act,  was  it  p— Wales  is  recognised 
in  Acts  of  Parliament.  You  speak  of  an  Act  as  being  applicable  to 
England  and  Wales. 

11.578.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  form  educational 
provinces  of  something  like  the  same  size  as  the  Principality  of  Wales?—-! 
do  not  say  it  would  not  be  possible,  but  I  think  you  wonld  meet  with 
opposition.    It  would  be  a  difficult  thmg  to  do. 

11.579.  If  it  were  possible,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  P  Do 
you  not  think  it  would  tend  to  relieve  the  central  authority  of  a  good  deal 
of  its  work  P — ^My  experience  is  that  large  and  powerful  bodies  are  not  so 
easily  dealt  with  by  a  central  authority  as  small  authorities. 

11.580.  You  would  prefer  to  have  to  deal  with  smaller  authorities  ? — I 
think  I  should  prefer  to  have  to  deal  with  smaller  authorities  if  I  repre- 
sented the  central  authority. 

11.581.  You  do  not  think  there  is  dwiger  of  the  central  authority  being 
OTerwhelmed  by  too  much  detail  if  it  takes  in  hand  all  the  secondary 
schools  over  the  country  ? — I  do  not  propose  that  it  should  take  in  hand 
■aU  the  secondary  schooH  over  the  country. 
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11.582.  I  mean  to  say  tlie  superyision  of  secondary  Bohools  all  over  the 
country  P — I  do  not  think  that  its  work  wonld  be  yery  different  in  the  two 
cases. 

11.583.  Do  you  mean  very  different  from  the  work  of  supervising  ele- 
mentary schools  ? — No,  what  I  meant  was  this :  that  whether  yon  hud  a 
pi-ovincial  authority,  or  whether  you  had  a  county  borough  or  a  county 
authority,  you  would  have  the  same  number  oi  secondary  schools  ta 
supervise.  It  would  merely  mean  that  you  were  dealing  with  so  many 
different  bodies,  and  those  bodies  would  not  be  very  large  in  number.  I 
am  comparing  now  rather  the  work  in  that  way  with  the  work  that  we  da 
under  the  Education  Acts,  and  the  enormous  number  of  different  autho- 
rities and  different  persons  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  Oxvc  dealings 
would  be  limited  to  dealing  with  a  number  of  counties  and  county 
boroughs. 

11.584.  You  would  have  about  110  authorities  to  deal  with  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  ti)o  number,  but  that  I  should  consider  from  my  experience  a  very 
Pill  nil  number. 

11.585.  Perhaps  you  would  now  explain  to  us  what  duties  you  would 
give  to  these  local  county  authorities? — I  think  the  duties  of  a  local 
authority  wonld  be  to  supply,  maintain,  and  aid  schools. 

11.586.  Supply  new  schools  P — Yes,  supply  new  schools. 

11.587.  And  aid  the  existing  schools  p — Maintain  and  aid  the  new  schools 
and  the  existing  schools. 

11.588.  And  you  would  give  it  the  power  of  managing  those  schools  p — 
I  should  give  it  the  power  to  manage  those  schools  if  it  thought  proper, 
but  I  should  allow  it  to  delegate  the  management  of  the  schools  to  a  locid 
c<nnmittee  in  exactly  the  sanie  way  as  a  school  board  is  allowed  to  delegate 
the  management  of  its  schools  to  a  local  committee,  which  as  you  know  is 
almost  uniformly  done  in  London. 

11.589.  But  the  local  Ci)mmittees  appointed  by  the  school  boards  have 
very  limited  powers  p — They  have  very  limited  powers,  but  thev  have  the 
power  of  management  subject  to  whatever  rules  the  school  board  may 
lay  down.  I  should  give  those  committees  the  power  of  managing  the 
scnools*  subject  to  whatever  the  rules  were,  and  subject  to  any  scheme 
that  the  local  authority  prescribed. 

11.590.  Would  you  give  those  local  authorities  power  to  spend  the 
rates  on  setting  up  new  schools  and  maintaining  them  P — Yes. 

11.591.  Wonld  you  give  them  the  power  of  setting  up  free  schools  p — 
It  might  be  desirable  in  certain  cases  to  set  up  free  schools,  but  I 
would  rather  see  the  free  Secondary  Education  given  by  means  of  free 
scholarships. 

11.592.  To  the  limited  number  of  children  who  were  really  deserving 
of  them?— To  a  limited  number  of  children.  Of  course  the  object  of 
free  scholarships  as  against  a  free  school  is  that  a  free  education  is  more 
valued  when  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  scholarship. 

11.593.  You  think  that  what  is  required  in  the  way  of  Secondary 
Education  for  the  poorer  classes,  might  be  supplied  through  these  local 
committees  by  means  of  scholarships  and  low  fees  in  schools,  but  free 
schools  would  not  be  required  p — I  think  not  if  there  were  a  sufficient 
mimber  of  scholarships.  I  should  not  limit  the  scholarships  to  children 
who  showed  that  they  were  in  need  of  such  scholarships.  I  ediould  make 
the  scholarships  open  to  everybody.  You  do  not  want  to  enable  every- 
body, but  by  a  proper  system  in  that  way  you  would  enable  the  best 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  pursue  their  way  up.  You  ought  to  complete 
the  ladder. 

11.594.  I  presume  you  would  limit  these  scholarships  to  pupils  educated 
at  elementary  schools  P — I  doubt  whether  that  would  be  necessary  if  there 
was  a  proper  system  of  grading.  If  there  was  a  scholarship  open  to  the 
child  who  had  been  fully  educated  in  a  Highei*  Grade  Public  Elementary 
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School,  I  doubt  yery  much  whether  it  wotdd  be  neoeaaanrto  make  any 
limitation.  He  would  be  as  well  ednoated  there  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  Bcholarship  as  he  wonld  be  in  a  private  school 

11.595.  You  wonld  leave  these  higher  grade  elementary  schools,  as  I 
understand  your  scheme,  nnder  a  school  board  as  at  present  P — ^I  should. 

11.596.  But  there  are  many  parts  of  the  country  where  they  do  not 
exist.  How  would  you  fiU  their  place  in  those  pfurts  of  the  country  ? — 
That  is  absolutely  true,  but  I  hope  they  will  become  more  nomerous. 

11.597.  Under  the  existing  school  boards  ? — ^Under  the  existing  school 
boards  they  may  become  more  numerous,  but  ttiat  would  not  cover  the 
countiy  with  them. 

11.598.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  these,  what  may  be 
eaUed  third  gntde  technical  schools,  would  be  more  likely  to  take  place  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  under  your  local  authori^  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion uian  under  the  existing  school  boards  P — Much  of  the  country  at 
present  is  not  covered  by  school  boards  at  all,  and  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  you  have  at  present  no  authority  who  can  set  up  a  lower 
grade  achool,  and,  therefore,  unquestionably  if  ^ou  gave  Ihe  Secondary 
Committee  the  power  to  set  up  these  schools,  it  would  be  more  likely 
that  they  would  be  set  up  than  if  the  duty  were  left  entirely  to  the  existing 
sohoDl  boards ;  because  there  are  no  school  boards  to  do  it. 

11.599.  And  would  von  ^ve  these  local  authorities  the  power  of  setting 
up  schools  similar  to  me  higher  grade  elementary  schools  P — ^I  think  that 
that  would  be  necessary  if  vou  are  to  cover  the  country  with  scholarships 
available  for  the  poorer  children. 

11.600.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  conflict  or  over- 
lapping in  places  where  there  are  school  boards  with  higher  grade  schools 
aboEuly  P — ^I  do  not  think  they  should  have  the  power  tc  set  up  higher 
grade  schools  where  there  is  already  a  sufficient  supply. 

11.601.  But  supposing  there  was  a  difGarenoe  of  opinion  between  two 
authorities  as  to  what  was  a  sufficient  supplv  P — ^I  should  think  that  would 
be  a  case  in  which  the  central  authority  would  come  in. 

11.602.  Would  you  give  this  new  authority  power  to  set  up  schools 
analogous  to  these  higher  grade  schools  and  make  them  free  P — I  do  not 
tl^k  I  should.  I  tMnk  it  would  be  sufficient  if  in  those  schools  there 
was  a  fair  number  of  free  scholarships. 

11,608.  We  understand  that  the  present  practice  of  your  department  ia 
to  require  that  a  new  higher  grade  elementary  school,  when  established, 
should  be  made  free  P — ^That  is  so. 

11.604.  Because  you  think  that  that  is  required  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1891 P— Yes. 

11.605.  You  do  not  think  that  that  policy  should  be  extended  to  the 
schools  of  the  same  type  set  up  by  the  new  authority  P — ^If  they  were 
schools  of  exactly  the  same  type  it  would  be  a  different  matter,  but  I  do 
not  understand  that  they  are  to  be  schools  of  exactly  the  same  type.  The 
higher  grade  schools  that  are  set  up  by  school  boards  are  elementary 
schools.  They  are  not  secondary  schools  at  all.  They  are  simply  elemen- 
tary schools  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  instruction  given  is  in  the 
obligatory  subjects  of  our  Code.  The  higher  grade  part  of  the  school,  so 
to  speak,  comes  in  at  the  top. 

11.606.  But  snrely  in  many  of  these  schools  a  verv  large  proportion 
of  the  children  are  receiving  education  chiefly  in  what  may  be  called 
secondary  subjects  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  P — ^I  can  only 
say  that  if  the  major  part  of  the  instruction  "^ven  in  the  schools  was  not 
elementary  instruction  they  would  not  bo  qualified  to  receive  a  grant  under 
the  Code. 

11.607.  In  the  school  as  a  whole  P — Yes,  iu  the  school  as  a  whole.  It  is 
an  elementary  school. 
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11.608.  Would  yoxL  put  any  limit  to  the  rate  that  might  be  levied  by 
these  new  authorities  P — That  I  have  not  considered.  The  rate  is  limited  in 
the  Welsh  case.  I  diould  think  that  considering  the  much  larger  number 
of  endowments  that  are  available  in  England,  the  Welsh  limit  would  be 
sufficient  for  England. 

11.609.  You  would  give  them  power  to  borrow  and  take  land  compul- 
sorily  ? — Yes. 

11.610.  As  school  boards  have  now  ? — ^Yes,  as  school  boards  have  now. 

11.611.  And  you  would  give  them  all  the  powers  of  the  county  council 
committees  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  P — ^Yes.  That  would  be 
practically  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies,  getting  rid  of  one  authority. 
I  should  like  to  add  to  that,  with  regard  to  having  power  to  borrow  and 
take  land  compulsorily  ;  that  I  conceive  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
a  case  where  the  local  authority  wished,  as  the  cheapest  way  of  providing 
Secondary  Education,  to  add  buildings  to  an  endowed  school,  and  to  take 
land  and  borrow  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  that  endowed  school  in 
which  the  local  authority  might  have  no  property ;  but  I  think  that  the 
case  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  case  of  a  school  transferred  from  school 
managers  to  the  school  board  under  the  Education  Acts.  There  the  school 
board  take  over  a  school,  but  they  only  take  it  on  a  lease.  In  this  case 
theywould  not  take  over  the  school  at  all.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that 
thitniakes  much  d^fift^rei^ce  to  |he  argument.  H-arB^ool.  Board 'add  & 
building  to  or  spirod"tiiotiey~b^ '  a  transferred  school,  which  remains  the 
property  of  the  managers,  subject  to  the  lease,  the  school  board  have  the 
power  under  the  Education  Acts  to  hold  on  to  the  school  until  the  money 
that  they  have  expended  has  been  repaid  to  them  by  the  managers ;  and  I 
think  that  some  analogous  provision  might  be  made,  as  regards  secondary 
schools,  in  cases  where  the  local  authorities  spend  money  to  add  to  an 
endowed  school. 

11.612.  You  would  not  give  them  the  power  of  spending  this  money  on 
endowed  schools  without  the  consent  of  the  governing  body  ?— No,  I  presume 
they  could  not. 

11.613.  (Mrs,  Sidgufick.)  The  higher  .gjiade  board  schools  are  not  now 
allowed  to  charge  fees  p — Not  the  new  oiies. 

11.614.  Is  that  a  deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Department  or 
merely  the  interpretation  of  the  law  P — That  is  merely  the  interpretation 
of  the  law. 

11.615.  Would  the  Department  take  the  view  that  it  is  desirable,  or 
would  they  not  have  an  opinion  on  the  point  of  whether  a  higher  girade 
school  should  be  allowed  to  charge  a  fee  P — In  the  case  of  new  schools 
the  Department  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Free  Education  Act. 

11.616.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  If  there  is  to  be  a  special  local  body  created 
for  Secondary  Education  it  will  be  ve^  necessary  to  distinguish  accurately 
secondary  from  primary  education,  wul  it  not  P — I  doubt  whether  you  will 
ever  be  able  to  distinguish  it  by  an  exact  line,  but  probably  the  opposite 
of  the  definition  of  an  elementary  school  in  the  Education  Acts  might  serve 
the  purpose.  The  definition  of  an  elementary  school  in  the  Education  Acts 
(I  forget  the  exact  words)  is,  a  school  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
education  given  is  elementary  education,  and,  probably,  the  definition  of  a 
secondary  school  might  be,  a  school  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
education  is  in  secondary  subject Sr 

"    11,^17.  That  allows  it  to  overlap  P— Yes,  it  allows  for  overlapping. 
*    11 ,618.  And  for  variety  of  overlapping  p — Yes,  for  variety  of  overlapping. 

11.619.  Would  you  consider  organised  science  schools  elementary  or 
secondary  P — I  should  consider  them  secondary. 

11.620.  Those  have  been  created  for  the  most  part  by  existing  scdiool 
boards  P^Yes. 

11.621.  Would  you  remove  them  from  the  hands  of  those  boards  P— With 
regard  to  organised  science  schools,  I  think  it  follows  that  they  would 
be  removed  from  the  hands  of  the  boards. 
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11,622.  Do  you  think  that  school  boards,  or  those  who  have  created 
school  boards,  would  tolerate  such  a  removal  P — I  think  there  would  be 
strong  opposition.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out  this,  that  when  school 
boards  have  set  up  organised  science  schools  they  have  set  them  up  not 
under  the  powers  they  possess  under  the  Education  Acts.  If  a  school 
board  was  to  spend  money  out  of  a  rate  upon  an  organised  science  school, 
it  would  be  surcharged  by  the  auditor  of  the  Local  Qovemment  Board  the 
money  that  it  had  so  spent.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  school  boiurd, 
so  far  as  I  know,  carrying  on  any  trade  that  it  would  like  to,  or  doing 
anything  that  it  pleased  to  do,  provided  that  it  does  not  spend  money  out 
of  the  rate. 

11,628.  In  this  case,  however,  you  have  to  deal  not  with  th^  sources  of 
income  or  the  powers  of  the  school  board,  but  you  have  to  deal  with  the 
simple  fact  of  what  it  has  accomplished,  have  you  not  P — Yes. 

11,624.  Can  you  therefore  propose  the  creation  of  a  perfectly  independent 
authority  to  d^  with  secondary  education  in  a  diistnct  where  it  has  been 
80  largely  dealt  with  already?— With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
school  boards  have  set  up  organised  science  schools  in  any  districts  I 
should  hardly  consider  that  they  have  dealt  largely  with  the  question  of 
Secondary  Education.  They  have  dealt  for  instance  very  little  with  the 
literary  side  of  it. 

.  ll,62&t  That  there  have  been,^  you  know,  special-reasons  for.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  able  to  go  they  have 
dealt  with  secondary  education  ? — They  have  dealt  with  it,  because  there 
was  no  other  body  to  deal  with  it  and  the  school  boards,  in  what  I 
always  consider  to  be  a  very  admirable  manner,  have  stepped  into  the 

11.626.  Prom  the  side  again  of  their  own  pupils  have  they  not  respon- 
fdbility  for  their  pupils  up  to  a  given  age  ? — ^Up  to  a  given  age  or  up  to 
passing  a  given  standard. 

11.627.  If  they  have  responsibility  for  their  pupils  up  to  a  given 
standard,  can  they  turn  out  their  pupils,  say,  at  11  years  of  age  ?— If  they 
have  passed  the  given  standard. 

11.628.  And  you  would  have  them  to  cease  at  once  from  having  more  to 
do  with  them  ? — jVa  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  cease  at  once  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  them.  They  cannot  compel  a  child  who  has  passed 
A  given  standard  to  come  to  school,  even  though  he  may  be  under  the  age 
of  exemption. 

11.629.  There  is  no  legal  compulsion,  but  has  there  not  been  the  com- 
pulsion of  circumstances  p — Certainly. 

11.630.  And  they  have  dealt  with  that  to  the  extent  of  their  powers, 
have  they  not,  in  many  places  at  least.  They  have  dealt  with  that  to  the 
•extent  that  they  had  opportunities  or  powers  in  creating  science  schools  P 
— Yes,  I  think  they  have  in  some  cases. 

11.631.  Then  again  in  the  constitution  of  your  local  authority  you  pro- 
pose that  teachers  elected  by  teachers  be  on  a  board  that  can  indirectly 
levy  rates  ? — I  did  not  say  that  I  was  certain  whether  the  power  of  levying 
rates  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Committee  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  left  in 
-the  hands  of  the  council,  but  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  better  that 
the  Committee  should  have  the  power  of  levying  rates  and  serve  their 
precept  on  the  council. 

11.632.  Would  it  be  in  harmony  with  what  is  the  custom  and  practice 
for  a  body,  with  members  in  it  representative  of  special  interests,  to  have 
that  power  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  want 
to  have  a  satisfactory  committee  you  must  admit  a  cei-tain  number  of 
persons  from  outside.  It  might  be  possible  that  you  might  exclude  them 
from  the  power  of  voting  as  to  the  rate.  You  might  give  them  only  a 
limited  interest  in  the  Committee. 

11.633.  Then  it  would  be  your  proposal  to  exclude  them  for  all  purposes 
fiave  the  administration  of  schools.  Would  that  be  it  p — To  exclude  them 
from  ^financial  business  of  that  kind— from  levying  rates. 
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11,684.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  relation  yon  wonld  establiah  between 
the  Oonnoil,  whether  borongh  or  oonnty,  and  the  governors  of  the  old 
endowed  sohools  P — The  qnestion  has  been  largely  dealt  with  in  the  Welsh 
Act.  It  might  be  possible  for  them  to  frame  schemes  dealing  with  all  the 
endowments  within  the  area. 

11 1 635.  That  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  any  local  council, 
would  it  not  ? — ^It  has  been  done  in  Wales. 

11.636.  I  am  asking  you  to  look  at  the  state  of  .endowments  in  En^^and  : 
and  I  ask  you  if  you  tlunk  it  possible,  say  in  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire,  for 
example  P — It  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  no  doubt. 

11.637.  This  is  a  cardinal  thin^  having  to  define  the  relation  of  the  new 
local  authority  to  the  old  gorermng  bodies  ?— Yes. 

11.638.  And  you  have  not  anything  to  propose  P— I  have  nothing  to 
propose  to  that  beyond  ii^^at  I  have  said. 

11.639.  {Mr.  Oochburn.)  Is  it  the  interpretation  of  the  Assisted  Educa- 
tion Act  by  your  Department  that  no  further  elementary  schools  after  that 
particular  date,  I  think  it  is  January  1st,  1892,  should  be  established  that 
are  not  free  P — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  But  my  Department  does 
not  consider  that  the  ooncUtions  under  which  a  fee  is  allowed  to  be  charged 
in  a  new  school  have  been  satisfied  in  many  oases.  In  some  cases  I  think 
higher  grade  schools  have  been  allowed  to  charge  a  fee  recently,  but  as  a 
rule  we  do  not  allow  it. 

11.640.  With  certain  reservations  then,  which  are  reserved  for  the  vice* 
president  I  suppose,  the  Act  provides  that  elementanr  schools  shall  not  be 
established  after  that  date  to  charge  a  fee  P — ^Yes.  The  Education  Dej^art- 
ment  is  permitted  to  allow  any  elementary  school  to  charge  a  fee  if  it  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  sufficient  free  education  provided  in  th^  district  and 
also  that  the  charge  of  a  fee  will  be  for  the  educational  benefit  of  the 
district.     Those  conditions  we  are  l^ound  by. 

11.641.  Then  you  might  still  onddr  certain  droumstanees  allow  of  the 
opemng  of  a  new  elementary  sdiool  charging  a  fee  P — Yes,  if  those  two 
oonditionB  were  satisfied. 

11.642.  That  is  if  they  were  satisfied  in  the  opinion  of  your  Department  P 
—Yes. 

11,648.  Do  you  know  how  many  higher  grade  schools  in  the  country 
have  been  freed? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

11.644.  Have  there  been  any  more  than  Sheffield  P  I  think  there  are 
altogether  60  higher  grade  schools,  are  there  not  P — ^I  could  not  tell  you 
the  number.  I  know  Sheffield  is  free.  You  are  speaking,  I  presume,  of 
the  old  higher  grade  schools. 

11.645.  Yes.  Schools  that  formerly  charged  a  fee,  and  that  might  have 
gone  on  still  charging  a  fee  if  they  had  chosen,  but  of  their  own  volition 
they  have  changed  and  taken  advantage  of  the  free  Act.  Is  there  more 
than  Sheffield  P~I  could  not  tell  you. 

11.646.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  school  boards  are  anxious  apparently 
to  still  go  on  charging  a  fee  in  their  higher  grade  schools  p — Yes,  I  think 
they  are ;  but  I  beUeve  that  their  reason  is  not  usually  an  educational  reason. 
Their  reason  is  this :  they  feel  that  if  they  gave  up  the  fees  that  are 
charged  and  received  in  the  higher  grade  scho<Ms,  that  is,  the  fees  which 
ihey  have  a  right  to  receive  under  the  Act  of  1891,  they  would  throw  the 
amount  of  those  fees  upon  the  rates.  It  is  a  small  sum,  but  it  often  leads 
to  considerable  agitation  in  school  board  districts. 

11.647.  But  would  not  the  charge  of  a  fee  in  any  board  school  go  in 
relief  of  the  rates  P — ^Certainly ;  but  if  they  give  up  a  fee  which  they  have 
a  right  to  charge  they  do  themselves  by  their  action  throw  something  more 
upon  the  rates. 

11.648.  What  you  mean  is,  I  suppose,  that  there  may  be  districts  in 
which  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  hostile  feeling  towards  the  higher 
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grade  flohools,  vhioh  is  removed  by  the  fact  that  fees  are  charged,  and  the 
Bchools  in  fact  made  self-supporting  P— No.  I  mean  that  in  many  oases  if 
a  school  board  by  its  action  throws  upon  the  ratepayers  a  snm  which  it 
need  not  have  thrown  upon  the  mtepayers,  and  might  haTe  got  ont  of 
the  parents'  pockets,  that  is  often  made  a  great  deid  of  in  the  school 
board  district.  We  have  found  that  arg^oment  constantly  nsed  in  cases 
where  school  boards  have  endeayonred  to  establish  a  new  higher  grade 
school  and  where  they  have  proposed  a  very  small  additional  charge  upon 
the  rates ;  we  have  found  that  the  question  has  been  made  a  very  burning 
question  in  the  school  distrid 

11.649.  And  the  charging  of  a  fee  or  the  non-charging  of  a  fee  has  made 
all  the  difference  P — Yes.  But  the  aignment  that  has  been  used  has  almost 
always  been  the  rates,  or  it  has  constantly  been  the  rates.  I  have 
never  heard  a  strong  educational  argum^t  against  a  higher  type  of 
elementary  school  being  free. 

11.650.  Then  has  the  deciaion  of  your  Department,  that  there 
shall  be  no  further  elementary  schools  established  except  those  that 
are  free,  very  lurgely  tended  to  put  an  end  to  the  erection  of  higher  grade 
schools  in  the  country  P— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

11.651.  Except  for  that  interpretation  do  you  know  of  certain  districts 
which  would  have  higher  grade  schools,  for  example,  Stockton,  Batley, 
and  other  places  P — ^I  do  not  know  that  they  have  not  got  tiiem. 

11.652.  They  have  not  P— Then  I  think  that  shows  too  strong  a  regard 
for  the  ratepayers'  pockets. 

11.653.  You  do  consider  yourself  that  higher  grade  schools  are  an 
eiBsential  top  to  an  efficient  school  board  system? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  in  a  large  school  board  district,  such  as  Man- 
diester,  or  Leeds,  or  Sheffield,  to  have  a  higher  grade  school  to  which  the 
children  con  be  passed  up  from  the  lower  elementary  schools.  In  Cardiff, 
which  is  a  case  that  I  know  very  well,  the  children  are  passed  up  by 
examination  mainly  at  a  ceitain  standard,  the  children  from  voluntary 
schools  as  well  as  children  from  board  schools. 

11,654  In  speaking  of  the  local  authority  you  said  that  you  would  have 
it  vested  in  vie  CoundL  Did  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  optional 
addition  in  their  judgment  of  members  of  the  school  boards  and  other 
outside  educational  experts,  or  the  compulsory  addition  ? — ^The  compulsory 
afldition  in  the  case  of  school  boards,  optional  addition  in  the  cose  of 
outsiders. 

11.655.  I  suppose  it  is  the  fact  that  the  county  councils  already  possess 
that  excise  money  and  the  power  vested  in  them  to  levy  a  Id,  rate  which 
causes  your  mind  to  go  in  the  direction  of  malring  them  the  Secondary 
Education  authority  ? — That  is  so. 

11.656.  And,  but  for  that  encumbering  legislation  you  would  not,  I 
suppose,  think  of  mi^dng  the  county  councils  an  educational  authority, 
woTud  yon  p — ^I  think  I  may  say  to  that,  that  if  that  legislation  did  not 
exist,  if  the  local  taxation  money  was  coming  now  after  the  passing  or  after 
the  introduction  of  a  Secondary  Bducation  Bill,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
have  a  separate  elected  educational  authority  for  all  educational  purposes ; 
that  is  both  for  secondary  and  primary  education. 

11.657.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  you  would  constitute  this  new 
committee  in  the  main  from  the  county  councils  P — ^Yes. 

11.658.  Suppose  we  take  the  other  side,  and,  recognising  the  difficulty 
that  now  exists  from  the  county  council  having  this  excise  money  and  this 
power  to  rate,  suppose  that  the  school  boards  where  they  exist  were  made 
the  backbone,  and  they  were  to  have  added  to  their  number  representa- 
tives of  the  county  councils,  and  also  have  the  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  of  course  optional  with  regard  to  experts  and  compulsory  with 
regard  to  the  council — ^in  point  of  fact  reversing  your  own  proposal ;  have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  desirability  of  that  view  over  the  other  P— -Yes.  I 
think,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  other  proposal  would  be  on  the  line  of 
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least  resistance,  because  the  money  is  now  in  the  bands  of  the  county 
councils,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  legislate  with  regard  to 
taking  away  money  from  their  control. 

11.659.  But  looked  at  educationally,  I  understand  your  opinion  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  having  education  of  all  kinds,  from  primary  up  to  univer- 
sity, in  the  hands  of  one  board  of  education,  if  that  were  possible  P — Tes, 
elected  ad  hoc. 

11.660.  Would  not  the  nearest  approach  to  that,  and  still  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  full  recognitions  to  the  monetary  value  which  ttiey  possess, 
be  the  education  boards  which  already  exist,  and  which  are  the  only 
elected  ones  we  have,  adding  to  their  number  the  representatives  of  those 
who  have  the  excise  money  and  this  power  to  rate  p — ^The  county  councils 
have  already  certain  educational  powers,  and  a  certain  educational  autho- 
rity over  Secondary  Education.  They  have  the  technical  education  com- 
mittees, and  they  spend  the  local  taxation  money  on  Secondary  Education. 

11.661.  Then  you  see  no  need  for  any  intermediate  authority  between 
the  county  and  the  central  authority  that  should  be  under  a  Minister  of 
State  P — NO,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  system  would  work  well  without 
any  intermediate  authority.  For  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  I 
think  it  would  work  better  without  than  with  an  intermediate  authority. 

^"11/662.  Will  you  tell  me  h6w"  3n3Ti  irauld  expect  that  in  our  large 
county  boroughs,  where  there  are  no  provisions  made  for  higher  grade 
schools,  which  you  know  are  carrying  on  a  very  advanced  system  of 
Secondary  Education,  they  are  to  go  on,  if  they  are  to  remain  under 
school  boards  and  a  new  rating  authority  established  with  power  to 
•erect,  side  by  side  it  may  be,  rival  and  competing  schemes  of  educa- 
tion or  schools  P — ^I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  rival  and  competing 
schemes  of  education.  The  lower  grade  schools  that  would  be 
established  by  the  new  authority  would  not  be  elementary  schools  at 
all,  or  at  any  rate  they  ought  not  to  be  elementary  schools  at  all,  although 
they  might  undertake,  so  far  as  the  higher  part  of  the  work  of  the  higher 
grade  schools  was  concerned,  much  the  same  work. 

11,668.  But  surely  if  they  admitted  children  at  all  ages  they  would  be 
doing  elementary  work  too,  would  they  not  ? — But  you  would  still  have 
in  the  higher  grade  schools  your  children  in  the  standards.  These  would 
be  children  out  of  the  standards. 

11.664.  I  am  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  new  schools 
by  this  county  committee.  If  they  admitted  children  at  all  ages  would 
not  they  have  children  overlapping  from  A  to  Zp — They  ought  not  to 
admit  children  of  all  ages.  They  ought  to  admit  children  who  were,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  out  of  the  byelaws. 

11.665.  Then  do  I  understand  that  you  would  restrict  the  scholars  in 
those  new  schools  you  would  set  up,  to  a  certain  age,  or  to  children  who 
had  reached  a  certain  point  educationally  ? — ^Yes. 

11.666.  Then  how  are  they  to  deal  with  the  secondary  schools  existing 
in  their  particular  localities  now.  Are  they  not  to  take  them  over  or  take 
them  into  their  cognisance  in  any  way  ?— As  regards  the  existing  schools 
they  might;  but  as  regards  the  new  schools  I  think  they  should  be 
confined  to  children  who  would  no  longer  require  elementary  education 
pure  and  simple. 

11.667.  TaLo  a  concrete  case.  Take  our  own  town,  which  I  think  you 
know  pretty  well.  We  have  there  a  first  grade  grammar  school.  In 
your  i^a  would  that  school  come  under  the  county  authority  ?— That  is 
an  existing  school,  and  it  is  worked  according  to  a  scheme. 

11.668.  And  it  would  remain  outside  this  new  authority  to  be  created, 
would  it  ?— It  might  or  might  not.  The  new  authority  would  not  set  up 
that  school. 

11.669.  It  would  find  it  set  up  P— It  would  find  it  set  up. 

11.670.  But  would  not  govern  or  control  it  ?— It  would  not  govern  op. 
control  it. 
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11.671.  Then  would  it  liaTe  to  take  that  schcx)!  into  aocount  in  its 
estimate  of  the  need  for  new  accommodation  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so,  bo  far  as 
it  went. 

11.672.  Wonld  the  new  authority  be  compelled  in  the  same  way  to 
recognise  the  grammar  schools  as  accommodation,  and  also  be  compelled 
to  recognise  the  existing  higher  grade  schools  as  provision  for  Secondary 
Education  ? — I  think  that  it  might  recognise  the  higher  grade  schools  to  a 
certain  extent,  so  far  as  regards  limiting  the  necessity  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  schools  of  a  lower  grtule,  but  not  beyond  that.  I  mean,  that  if 
the  local  authority  had  to  schedule  secondary  schools  of  the  lower  grade, 
it  would  not,  I  presume,  schedide  the  higher  grade  schools,  but  it  might 
at  all  events  say  this  :  in  the  presence  of  an  excellent  higher  grade  school 
of  this  kind  the  need  for  lower  grade  accommodation  in  secondary  schools 
becomes  less.  It  would  have  to  take  all  the  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion.   You  know  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line. 

11.673.  {Mr.  ToxalL)  The  ideal  you  have  sketched  of  one  local  autho- 
rity dealing  with  all  forms  of  education  lower  than  university  education 
is,  of  course,  one  that  appeals  very  strongly  to  all  educationalists,  and  I 
do  not  quite  see  why  you  should  throw  away  all  hope  of  that  ideal  upon 
the  argument  you  have  put  forward.  Yon  speak  about  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  May  I  ask  whether  you  do  not  recognise  that  there  must  be 
in  future  sooner  or  later,  and  probably  sooner  than  later,  the  abolition  of 
the  system  under  which  there  can  be  a  small  school  board  of  five  members 
with  a  paid  clerk  for  a  school  containing  25  children  ?— You  are  asking  me 
a  question  which,  I  think,  might  more  properly  be  addressed  to  the  vice- 
president. 

11.674.  I  win  put  it  in  another  way.  Supposing  that  that  system 
became  abolished  it  would  then  become  necessary  to  replace  that  small 
school  board  by  a  better  and  a  larger  authority  P — Yes. 

11.675.  It  would  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  keep  in  view  all  along  the 
possibilities  whidi  might  result  from  a  change  in  the  present  constitution 
of  school  boards  for  primarv  education.  We  discover  among  the  ATiating 
school  boards,  even  among  the  largest  of  all  school  boards  in  the  provinces, 
a  disposition  to  abdicate  their  present  functions  and  disappear  in  order 
to  reappear  as  boards  of  education.  Would  not  that  be  in  your  opinion 
quite  as  feasible  a  thing  to  do,  since  legislation  will  have  to  be  obtained  in 
any  case,  as  to  set  up  a  composite  body  of  the  kind  you  have  mentioned  P — 
Then  the  school  boards  would  have  to  take  from  the  county  councils  the 
money  which  has  already  been  assigned  to  them,  which  as  I  understand 
the  law  is  money  which  might  be,  if  the  county  council  so  chooses,  applied 
in  relief  of  rates.  The  money  is  not  definitely  assigned  by  law,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  Secondary  Education  although  it  is  used  largely  by  county 
councols  for  it.  But  you  would  take  away  money  which  has  been  assigned 
to  the  county  council  and  which  may  be  used,  if  they  think  proper,  for 
other  purposes. 

11.676.  You  recognise  that  legislation  would  have  to  take  place  in  any 
case.  Would  it  require  more  parliamentary  time  and  be  more  difficult 
to  establish  one  authority  of  the  type  I  have  mentioned  with  the  educa- 
tional powers  that  are  now  entrusted  to  county  councils  entrusted  to  it, 
than  to  set  up  the  composite  body  you  have  mentioned,  with  all  the 
other  complications  p — I  think  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  legislation. 
I  tMnk  that  in  order  to  carry  a  bill  of  that  kind  you  would  have  to  have  a 
very  strong  Government  in  power. 

11.677.  And  that  is  one  of  your  reasons  for  taking  the  line  of  least 
resistance^P — That  is  one  of  my  reasons. 

11.678.  Now  with  regard  to  the  composite  body  which  you  snggesc. 
You  propose  that  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  school 
boards  should  be  represented  on  that  body  P— Yes. 

11.679.  If  members  of  the  school  boards  shou  d  be  presented  on  that 
body,  why  should  not  the  school  board  teachers  be  represented  on  that  body  ? 
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— I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  partionlar  reason  why  they  ahonld  not  be 
represented,  bnt  the  secondary  teachers  wotdd  have  a  better  right. 

11.680.  You  would  not  exclude  the  teachers  in  board  schools  from 
representation  H — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  represented. 

11.681.  I  suppose  the  argument  for  the  presence  of  scnool  board 
representatiYes  upon  the'  composite  body  is  that  it  is  advisable  that  those 
in  charge  of  pubhc  elementary  ^ucation  in  the  locality  should  be  present 
on  the  other  educational  authority  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  a  suitable 
amount  of  doTetailing  between  the  two  departments  P — ^Yes. 

11.682.  And  if  secondary  teachers  are  represented  because  they  are 
teachers  in  secondary  scshools,  similarly  teachers  of  primary  schools  ought 
to  bring  their  expert  knowledge  and  advice  to  the  settlement  of  questions 
of  dovetailing,  correspondence,  and  correlation  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  they  would 
be  useful  to  that  extent ;  but  Ihe  position  of  secondary  teachers  is  much 
stronger,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  would  really  be  necessary  to 
weight  the  body  by  having  upon  it  representatives  of  elementary 
teachers. 

11.683.  But  you  would  not  absolutely  exdude  them  in  your  own  view  P 
— ^I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  question.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the 
results  that  would  be  obtained  from  it  would  be  worth  having.  I  should 
rather  doubt  it. 

11.684.  Your  experience  of  the  department  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  considerable  numbers  of  schools  by  one  authority  would  lead 
you  to  suppose,  I  should  think,  thav  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  local 
authority  we  are  now  contemplating,  in  setting  up  a  new  seoondaiy  school, 
to  obtain  for  that  school  a  scheme  such  as  is  now  obtained  for  an  endowed 

^         school  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  P — I  do  not  think  it  need. 

11.685.  You  would  imagine  that  the  secondary  authority,  as  constituted 
according  to  your  plan,  would  be  able  to  manage  as  well  as  to  establish 
secondary  schools  without  a  formal  Parliamentary  or  Commission  scheme  P 
— ^Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

11.686.  How  far  does  your  suggestion  about  free  scholarships  obviating 
the  need  for  free  schools  go  P  Do  you  refer  to  scholarships  for  very  clever 
children  only,  or  scholarships  for  children  of  ordinary  abilities  who  come 
from  poorer  homes  p — My  idea  of  a  scholarship  is  that  it  should  be  a  step 
in  the  ladder  which  enables  a  child  to  go  to  a  point  at  which  he  is  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  his  country.  All  that  I  desire  to  do  in  establishing  scholar- 
ships is  to  enable  the  really  clever  child  to  climb  that  ladder,  not  to 
exclude  the  clever  child  who  is  bom  of  poor  parents  from  rising  to  com. 
plete  his  education  at  the  Universitiee,  or  the  engineering  school,  or  nuy- 
thing  else,  on  account  of  his  poverty. 

11.687.  And  would  you  limit  the  scholarships  to  the  very  clever  children 
only  P — I  should  limit  the  scholarships  to  clever  children.  According  to 
their  degrees  of  cleverness  they  would  climb  the  ladder  up  to  a  certain 
point.     They  would  fall  off  at  different  rounds. 

11.688.  (Dr.  Wormell)  You  know  that  in  rural  districts  great  difficulty 
presents  itself  from  the  fact  that  the  few  who  require  Secondary  Education 
are  so  widely  scattered  P  —Yes. 

11.689.  Do  you  think  that  difficulty  might  be  met  by  adding  a  smxJl 
higher  grade  fee-paying  department  to  the  elementary  schools  iu  rural 
diirtriotsP — It  niiffht  DC  met  by  adding  a  higher  grade  department,  but  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  ought  to  be  a  fee-payiujg;  department.  However, 
tiiat  is  a  question  which  rather  concerns  the  policy  of  the  Gh>vemmeBt  of 
the  day  than  my  own  opinion. 

Place  OF  11,690.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  consider 

^L^^HTABT^  that  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  grade  board  schools  forms  an  important 

Schools  in  part  of  elementary  education,  or  at  any  rate  is  an  important  addition  to 
?F  SBcoii^^iST  ^*  <^Btem  of  elementsry  education  as  carried  out  below  the  seventh  stan- 
*  Educatiok.     d<^  P— Yes.    What  I  safd  was,  I  think,  that  a  higher  grade  school  must 
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be  an  elemeotaiy  Bohool  if  it  is  to  be  reoogniied  at  all  or  TeoeiTe  a  giant 
from  the  Education  Department,  and  also  imder  the  Education  Acta  a 
higher  grade  school  set  up  by  a  school  board  must  be  an  ^ementazy 
scmool,  that  is  to  say,  the  principal  part  of  the  instruction  giyen  in  it  must 
be  elementary. 

11.691.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  instruction  that  is  giTen  does 
not  come  under  your  present  definition  of  elementary  instruction  ? — ^Yea» 
a  considerable  portion  does  not  come  under  our  definition  of  instruction 
in  elementary  subjects. 

11.692.  And  therefore  so  far  that  portion  of  the  school  is  not  an  ele- 
mentary school? — The  school  as  a  whole  is  an  elementary  school,  but  at 
the  top  of  it  it  no  doubt  dovetails  into  secondary  education. 

11.693.  And  I  understood  yon  also  to  say  that  you  would  consider  that 
such  a  school,  giving  such  instruction,  is  aoing  good  and  usefnl  work  ? — 
Tes,  very,  I  think. 

11.694.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence,  I  think,  that,  comparing  the 
work  done  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  higher  grade  schools  Tiith  the  work 
done  in  such  schools  as  the  well  established  and  succeesfnl  grammar 
schools,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  style  and  in  the 
system  of  work ;  that  the  one  is,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  system,  whereas  the  other  is  a  system  of  instruction  of  a 
different  character.  Do  you  admit  that  P — ^I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
instruction  that  is  given  in  the  grammar  schools,  but  no  doubt  the  instruc- 
tion at  the  to|>  of  the  higher  grade  schools  is  built  upon  the  elementary 
instruction  given  in  those  schools,  and  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 
system  of  elementary  instruction. 

11.695.  The  arrangement  of  the  standards  was  made,  I  think,  in  1870. 
May  I  ask  did  the  seventh  standard  enst  in  those  days  P — I  think  not. 

11.696.  The  seventh  standard  has  been  added  since  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870  P.-I  think  so. 

11.697.  Since  that  time  I  suppose  we  may  all  admit  the  progress  of 
eduoition  has  been  very  considerable  P — Yes. 

11.698.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  it  might  be  possible  to 
further  extend  the  term  of  elementary  education  P  As  we  have  found 
that  the  seventh  standard  has  been  added,  miffht  we  not  have  an  eighth, 
a  ninth,  or  a  tenth  standard,  and  thus  indude  in  the  definition  of 
elementarv  education  such  subjects  as  are  taught  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  higher  grade  board  schools  P^The  eighth  standard,  if  there 
could  be  an  eighth  standard,  would  be  a  standsffd  Hke  all  those  below  it  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  I  believe  that  at  one  time  it  was  actually 
proposed  by  the  Education  Department  to  add  an  eighth  standard,  but 
that  project  was  not  carried  out. 

11.699.  You  say  it  is  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  it  is  of  a 
graded  character.  You  read,  but  you  read  differently  in  the  seventh 
standard  from  what  you  do  in  the  lower  standards  ?— Yes. 

11.700.  Therefore,  it  is  only  a  way  of  satisfying  the  public  mind  to  sav 
that  elementary  education  consists  of  the  three  B.'s  P^WeU,  the  standards 
do  not  go  beyond  the  three  B.*s,  and  the  standards  are  standards  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  That  is  the  meaning  of  standards  under  the  Act 
and  the  Code. 

11.701.  But  you  include  in  the  seventh  standard  a  considerable  number 
of  specific  subjects  p — No,  not  necessarily  in  the  seventii  standard. 

11.702.  Class  subjects  at  any  rate  p — ^No,  not  in  the  seventh  standard 
alone.  The  class  subjects  are  taught  throughout  the  school  from  the 
first  standard  up  to  the  top.  The  specific  subjects  are  taught  in  Standards 
v.,  YI-.  and  VIL  They  are  taught  in  three  standards,  not  only  in  the 
seventh  standard ;  and  class  subjects  are  taught  in  all  the  standards. 

11,708.  Might  it  not  be  possible,  while  preserving  as  you  have  said  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  the  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the  8th,  9thj 
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or  lOth  fliandards,  80  to  inolude  the  class  subjects  of  a  higher  nature  as  to 
enable  you  to  adopt  the  system  of  higher  grade  board  schools  as  elemen- 
tary education,  and  thus  av^oid  first  of  all  the  difficulty  of  OTerlapping, 
secondly,  the  interference  which  has  been  alluded  to  of  such  board  school 
education  with  secondary  education  in  the  fprammar  schools,  and  cut  the 
Gordiau  knot  of  the  great  difficulty  that  exists  as  to  where  these  higher 
grade  board  schools  are  to  be  placed  P — ^That  would  come  to  this,  I  suppose, 
in  the  long  run.  You  would  get  rid  of  the  term  "  elementary  education  " 
altogether,  and  call  it  "  education  "  alone,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  board,  and  every  school  of  the  school  board,  grading  them  up  to  any 
point  you  please. 

11.704.  It  might  come  to  that,  but  my  notion  was  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  what  is  reaUy,  as  you  have  admitted,  the  continuation  of  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  board  schools  and  the  education  which  has  been  given 
in  the  grammar  schools,  which  is  of  a  different  character  ? — As  I  have  said, 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  education  given  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  I 
do  not  know  in  what  respect  it  is  of  a  different  character ;  but  I  quite  admit 
that  if  it  was  possible  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  rid  of  tiie  terms 
'*  secondary"  and  "  elementary  "  education;  call  it  *' education'*  alone, 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  an  elested  authority  up  to  any  point  below  the 
University.  I  quite  admit  that,  if  it  were  possible,  but  I  think  it  isimpos- 
sible  under  existing  circumstances. 

11.705.  You  think  the  difficulties  would  be  too  great  ? — Yes. 

11.706.  But  might  not  the  bond  fide  absorption  of  these  higher  grade 
schools  into  your  department  be  an  advantage  as  making  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  between  what  is  primary  and  what  is  secondary  P— Do  you 
mean  that  you  could  draw  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
higher  grade  schoola  P 

11.707.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  consider  all  below  that  as  elementary  and 
aU  beyond  that,  and  differing  from  that,  as  secondary.  You  have  admitted 
that  it  is  a  continuation.  Wny  not  make  it  a  bond  fide  part  P — That  merely 
comes  to  this,  I  think.  It  drives  one  back  to  the  old  question  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  at  what  point  in  such  subjects  you  consider  secondary  education, 
to  begin. 

11.708.  Yes,  and  whether  you  will  or  will  not  entrust  secondary  educa- 
tion to  the  school  boards  p — Up  to  that  point,  as  I  understand. 

11.709.  If  you  say  that  the  function  of  the  school  boards  is  to  give 
primary  instruction  and  not  to  give  secondary  instruction,  then,  by  includ- 
ing these  subjects  within  your  department,  you  would  keep  the  school 
boards  to  their  work  of  primary  instruction,  and  give  to  the  other  new  or 
county  authority  the  jurisdiction  over  secondary  education  P — I  do  not  see 
any  particular  difficulty  in  that  if  you  had  large  school  boards  everywhere, 
but  there  is  such  a  large  part  of  the  country,  even  including  certain 
boroughs,  and  large  areas  of  population,  which  are  not  covered  by  school 
boards  at  idl,  and  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  establishing  higher  grade 
schools  of  the  kind. 

11.710.  When  there  are  no  school  boards  giving  that  instruction,  of 
course,  the  county  council  could  take  it  into  their  hands  P — Yes.  As  I 
said  before,  I  do  not  see  why  the  county  councils  or  the  local  authorities 
should  not  have  the  power  of  filling  up  any  gap  there  might  be  in  that  kind 
of  education.  On  i^e  other  hand,  in  large  school  board  districts  where 
that  education  is  already  supplied  in  higher  grade  schools,  I  think  that  if 
in  that  case  the  committee  were  to  propose  to  establish  a  competing  school 
with  a  higher  grade  board  school,  there  would  be  a  case  where  the  central 
authority  might  possibly  interfere. 

11.711.  But  the  education  given  in  such  a  school  as  the  Manchester 
Gtrammar  School,  for  instance,  is  of  a  totallv  different  character,  is  it  not, 
iroTSk  thai  given  in  the  Mandiester  Higher  Grade  Schools  under  the  School 

Board  P 1  am  not  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 

in  the  Manchester  Qranunax  School,  but  I  think,  as  I  said,  that  the 
central  authority  might  prevent  competing  sohoolB. 
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11.712.  Do  you  think  the  eeiabUnhmMit  of  higher  grade  board  sohoolB 
:aB  a  means  of  giving  seoondar^  education  in  a  large  oommimity  is  soffi- 
cient  P— If  they  are  sufficient  in  number  they  aare  snffident,  no  donbt,  op 
to  the  point  to  which  they  go. 

11.713.  Up  to  the  point  to  which  they  reach,  and  in  the  kind  of  education 
they  give,  are  they  sufficient  for  the  secondary  education  of  a  great  com- 
munity?— Up  to  the  point  they  reach  they  are  highly  efficient  schooin 
ahnost  always,  and,  therefore,  I  should  say  they  would  be  suffleient  if  the 
numbers  were  enough. 

11,714  {Mr.  Hdbhouee,)  There  is  one  of  your  answers  that  I  did  not 
-understand.  You  said  that  the  schocd  boards  had  power  to  do  anything  in 
respect  of  education  so  long  as  they  did  not  pay  for  it  out  of  rates  ?-^ 
Tee. 

11.715.  Surely  school  boards  are  statutory  bodies  with  strictly  limited 
powers  as  to  their  objects,  are  they  not  ? — That  is  so.  I  should  like  to 
give  you  an  instance.  There  is  a  school  board  in  the  North  which  prac* 
ticidly  established  some  years  ago  a  book-selling  firm.  They  bought  and 
sold  books  to  their  schools,  and  they  really  were  booksellers.  We  found 
that  nobody  had  any  power  to  interfere  with  that  trade  (for  that  is  prac- 
tically what  it  was)  of  the  school  board  inasmuch  as  they  paid  nothing  for 
its  support  out  of  the  rates. 

11.716.  You  mean  no  Government  had  any  power  to  interfere? — No 
OoTemment  had  any  power  to  intei^fere,  and  I  do  not  see  that  anybody 
else  had  any  power. 

11.717.  Could  a  court  of  law  restrain  them  from  exercising  functions 
which  did  not  belong  to  them  ? — It  is  quite  possible  that  it  might ;  I  cannot 
give  you  a  legal  opinion  upon  that  point,  but,  no  doubt,  it  is  to  nobody's 
interest  to  prevent  them  from  doing  it. 

11.718.  Therefore,  the  question  was  never  raised  ? — It  was  never  raised. 

11.719.  {Mi-.  Cocl'hurn.)  Are  not  a  good  many  school  boards  teaching 
dancing,  pianoforte,  and  other  things,  so  long  as  the  various  items  of 
instruction  are,  entirely  self -supporting,  and  is*  not  that  perfectly  legal  ? — 
I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  done  until  a  few  days  ago,  but  I  did 
then  come  across  a  case  some  time  ago  where  a  school  board  did  teach 
j>ianoforte  outside  the  ordinary  curriculum. 

11.720.  Do  you  know  that  the  Leeds  School  Board  have  a  great  many 
pianos  going  every  day  teaching  the  pianoforte  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  that. 

11.721.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  Eelative  to  this  question  of  education,  is  there 
anything  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  education  in  elementary 
schools  being  as  literary  in  its  character  as  elementary  education  in 
preparatory  schools  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  "  being  as  literary  in  its 
**  character  as  elementary  education  in  a  preparatory  school. "  I  should 
take  it  that  education  in  a  higher  grade  board  school  is  literary  in  its 
character. 

11.722.  Of  course  we  have  again  and  again  had  evidence  that  there  are 
•eertain  subjects  that  are  excluded  by  the  Code,  and  that  these  afifeot  the 
character  of  the  education  given  from  the  bottom  upwards,  but  if  education 
by  the  Code  was  allowed  to  be  literary,  that  is  to  dwell  more  upon  litera- 
ture than  at  present  it  does,  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to 
prevent  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  the  Code  that 
prevents  it  at  present. 

11.723.  I  was  thinking  of  the  objection  raised  against  board  schools, 
that  their  education  is  of  a  veryUmited  order? — ^I  should  hardly  be 
inclined  to  give  that  character  to  some  of  the  higher  grade  board  schools. 

11.724.  It  was  not  the  higher  grade  board  schools  that  I  had  in  my 
mind  particularly.  I  had  in  my  mind  the  relation  of  elementaiy  schools 
to  continuation  schools,  to  grammar  schools,  and  the  possibility  of  making 
elementary  education  as  much  a  preparation  for  a  grammar  school  as  for  a 
.acienee  school? — ^I  should  have  thought  that  the  elementary  education 
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oamed  out  to  its  fnlleat  extent  in  a  higher  grade  board  school  was  just  as 
much  a  preparation  for  a  grammar  b<£oo1  as  it  is  for  a  soienoe  school.  It 
is  not  only  science  subjects  that  are  taught  as  specific  subjects. 

11.725.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  an  ordinary  elementary 
school  could  not  be  made  as  good  a  preparation  for  a  grammar  school  as 
for  a  higher  science  school  P — I  do  not  think  an  ordinary  elementary  school, 
if  by  that  is  meant  one  of  the  lower  kind  of  elementa]^  schools,  is  a  good 
preparation  for  a  science  school  any  more  than  it  is  for  a  grammnr  school. 
I  should  he  inclined  to  say  that  an  elementary  school,  whatever  it  is,  is 
just  as  good  a  preparation  for  one  as  the  other,  or  as  bad. 

11.726.  To  make  the  matter  a  little  more  concrete  again  under  another 
aspect,  let  me  put  this.  In  districts  where  seoondaiy  schools  are  not 
possible,  do  you  think  that  elementary  schools  could  be  furnished  with 
masters  capable  of  adding  secondary  to  primary  subjects? — I  have  no 
doubfc  that  they  could  be  furnished  with  masters  who  are  capable  of 
carrying  the  education  higher  ;  in  fact,  no  doubt,  manj  of  the  elementary 
teachers,  at  present  in  charge  of  the  schools  in  rural  districts,  are  capable 
of  giving  better  instruction,  and  higher  instruction  than  they  are  called 
upon  to  give. 

11.727.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  familiar  with  what  the  old  parish 
schools  in  Scotland  used  to  be  ? — It  is  a  good  many  years  since  I  was 
familiar  with  them,  but  I  was  familiar  with  them  at  one  time. 

11.728.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  something  of  that  kind,  that  is  a 
pariiEdi  school  that  could  prepare  for  the  University  while  preparing  for 
ordinary  work,  could  be  organised  in  certain  districts  in  England  P — The 
parish  school  in  Scotland  was  sometimes,  but  it  was  not  usually  as  far  as  I 
remember,  capable  of  preparing,  say,  for  matriculation  for  an  English 
university. 

11.729.  Very  much  more  than  that  in  my  recollection ;  quite  certainly 
very  much  more.    It  depends  on  districts  P — Yes,  perhaps  so. 

11.730.  Again,  may  I  ask  whether  there  ia  anything  intrinsically  in  a 
school  board  making  it  ta\  unsuitable  body  for  the  administration  of 
secondary  education  P — ^No,  if  it  was  elected  for  that  purpose  as  well  as 
for  elementary  education. 

11.731.  Your  experience  is  entirely  favourable  to  entrusting  them  with 
work  of  that  kind,  if  specially  elected  for  it  P — ^It  would  not  under  those 
circumstances  be  a  school  board,  as  we  understand  a  school  board  at 
present.  It  would  be  an  authority  elected  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  all  education,  both  secondary  and  elementary.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  most  desirable  authority  theoretically  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject. 

Sblation  of        11.732.  (Mr.  Hohhome.)  Before  we  pass  from  the  subject  of  local  autho- 
Cow/rKUATJoH  V  f ities,  I  wish  to  ask  you  under  which  of  the  two  local  authorities,  that  for 
ScHooiJi  TO    .  elementary  education  or  that  for  secondary  education,  you  would  put  the 
OP  sbcoVimSt  evening  continuation  schools  ?— I  think  the  school  hoards  hold  the  field  as 
Education,     regards  the  evening  continuation  schools,  and  I  think  they  should  be  left  in 
their  hands.    No  doubt  by  leaving  the  evening  continuation  schools  in  the 
handa  of  the  boards,  you  make  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  secondary 
education  authority.     These  evening  continuation  schools  are,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  always  will  be,  the  secondary  education  for  the  mass  of  the 
people.    The  secondary  day  schools  established  under  any  future  BiU  will 
be  only  for  the  few,  not  for  the  many. 

11.733.  You,  of  course,  know  that  outside  large  towns,  a  very  large 
number  of  evening  schools  are  being  aided  by  the  county  councils  ?—  Yes  ; 
so  far  as  they  are  not  elementary  schools. 

11.734.  But  you  would  reoomise  the  adYisability  of  having  a  good  deal 
of  what  we  may  call  technical  mstruction  given  in  these  eveung  continua- 
tion schools  P— Yes ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  present  arrangement 
should  not  in  the  main  continue,  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
modified. 
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11.735.  Yon  do  not  think  that  under  the  present  state  there  are  oon- 
siderable  difficulties  in  giving  instruction  b^th  in  the  elementary  subjects 
and  in  technical  subjects  in  the  same  eveniag  school? — ^I  bedieve  that 
under  the  present  law  there  are  considerable  difficulties,  but  in  an  evening 
continuation  school  proper  where  all  the  scholars  receive  instruction 
which  is  not  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  I  believe  that  no  difficulty 
can  occur. 

11.736.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  country  districts  there  is  great  need 
for  instruction  in  these  elementary  subjects,  even  in  the  case  of  adults. 
Would  you  consider  that  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  separate 
schools  than  those  in  which  technical  instruction  is  given  P — I  think  that 
the  need  in  the  country  districts  for  giving  elementary  instruction  in  the 
evening  schools  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  arises  chiefly  from 
the  very  low  standards  of  exemption  in  the  country  districts.  If  you 
could —and  I  Ruppoee  it  will  be  done  some  day  or  other  in  the  educational 
progress  of  the  country — raise  the  standard  of  exemption,  probably  you 
could,  to  a  great  extent,  exclude  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  from  the 
evening  schools. 

11.737.  Provided  you  could  catch  the  pupils  and  bring  them  into  your 
evening  schools  as  soon  as  they  left  the  elementary  day  schools  ? — Yes.  « 

11.738.  But  as  matters  at  present  stand,  you  recognise  the  necessity  of 
the  county  council  mftlHiig  grants  to  the  evening  schools  in  supplement 
to  the  money  that  they  get  from  the  Education  Department  ?— I  recognise 
the  necessity  in  this  way,  that  I  think  that  the  county  council  money  that 
is  distributed  to  evening  schools  now  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
great  number  of  those  evening  schools. 

11.739.  Unle  there  was  very  substantial  increase  in  the  grants  from 
the  Education  Department  P — Unless  there  was  very  substantiied  inorease 
in  the  grants  from  the  Education  Department. 

11.740.  (Mr.  Cockbum.)  I  quite  sympathise  with  the  view  you  have 
been  taking  about  the  difficiQty  created  by  the  varying  standards  of 
exe (option,  and  half-time  exemption,  in  the  different  localities.  Would 
not  it  be  a  very  much  better  plan  if  the  fixing  of  the  standard  for  exemp- 
tion and  half-time  exemption  were  made  by  the  central  authority  P— I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  thing  if  a  minimum  standard  of  exemp- 
tion were  fixed  by  a  central  authority. 

11.741.  It  is  the  fact  that  at  present  a  great  number  of  the  local  autho- 
rities that  have  the  fixing  of  the  standard  of  exemption  and  half-time 
exemption  are  th^Daselvea  employers  of  labour,  interested  in  the  getting 
of  children  at  a  low  age  into  their  mills  and  factories,  and  so  forth  P— I  am 
afraid  that  is  so. 

11.742.  And  to  that  extent  it  militates  against  the  educational  aspect  of 
the  case  P — ^I  think  that  is  so. 

11.743.  {Mr,  HohhoMe.)  Now,  would  you  proceed  to  give  us  your  views    Oowstittttion 
as  to  what  a  centred  authority  for  organising  Secondary  Education  should     authoiiiVy! 
beP— I  think  the  central  authority  should  be  the  Government,  acting 

through  a  Minister,  who,  I  suppose,  would  be  called  the  Minister  of 
Education  or  Seoxetary  of  State  for  Education. 

11.744.  The  same  Minister  who  supervises  elementary  education? — I 
think  so.  I  think  the  same  Minister  who  supervises  both  elementary 
education  and  science  and  art  education. 

11.745.  And  how  would  you  organise  the  department  P — ^At  the  present 
moment  the  Yioe-Fresident  acts  as  Minister  for  Education,  or  at  least  does  so 
in  a  great  measure.  He  has  under  his  control  two  separate  dep«rtments-~the 
Education  Department  and  the  Soiance  and  Art  Department.  They  have 
no  oonnexion  except  through  him  as  the  head  of  both.  I  do  not  see  why, 
if  it  is  oon8ida;ed  denrame,  a  third  department  should  not  be  added  for 
Seoondarr  Education,  which  would  include  also  the  endowed  schools' 
work  of  the  Charity  Oommission. 
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11.746.  Do  yon  advocate  keeping  the  Scienoe  and  Art  Department 
distinct  from  the  Secondary  Education  Department  P — I  do  not  advocate 

'  the  keeping  of  any  of  the  three  departments  entirely  distinct.  I  think  it 
wonid  be  an  admirable  thing  if  in  some  way  or  other  they  were  joined 
together  by  means  of  the  permanent  officials  at  the  head  of  each.  They 
mnst  needs  be  separated  below ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  admirable 
thing  if  they  were  joined  together  through  the  permanent  officials,  as  well 
as  through  the  Parliamentary  Head.  But  at  the  beginning,  I  think,  you 
would  have  to  keep  the  Endowed  Schools  Department,  which,  I  suppose, 
would  be  the  Secondary  Education  Department,  distinct  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

11.747.  Would  not  their  duties  rather  overlap  ?— Yes,  no  doubt  they 
would  overlap  considerably,  and  probably  amalgamation  would  be 
desirable  at  no  distant  date. 

11.748.  I  suppose  at  preseat  there  is  certain  overlapping  between  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Education  Department  ? — There  is 
always  overlapping.  There  is  considerable  overlapping  between  the 
Education  Department,  and  considerable  confusion  of  duties  between  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  the  Education  Department,  and  the  Charity 
Commission. 

11.749.  Then  by  what  departmental  arrangements  do  you  propose  to 
obviate  this  in  the  future  ;  simply  by  putting  one  ISnCnister  over  them  all  ? 
Would  that  be  sufficient  P — One  Minister  witih  separate  secretaries  for  each 
department.  That  is  the  arrangement  that  works  at  present  as  between 
the  Science  and  Art  and  the  Education  Departments. 

11.750.  You  have  already  given  us  to  understand  that  it  does  not  work 
very  satisfactorily  P — I  do  not  think  it  does,  and  therefore  I  think  as  time 
goes  on  some  amalgamation  must  be  made.  There  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  complete  amalgamation.  One  difficulty  is  the  difficulty  of 
situation.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment are  situated  one  at  Whitehall  and  the  other  at  South  Kensington. 

11.751.  Yon  would  think  it  an  improvement  if  they  were  brought  under 
the  same  roof  P — I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement,  and  I  think  it  might 
possibly  be  done  as  regards  the  administrative  part  of  their  work.  The 
museum,  of  course,  would  remain  at  South  Kensington.  I  think  the  best 
eventual  organisation  of  the  Minister  of  Education's  Office,  if  a  Minister  of 
Education  was  appointed  would  involve  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
official  who  would  be  head  of  all  departments. 

11.752.  You  would  have  a  common  secretary  P^A  common  secretary. 

11,758.  With  an  under-secretary  at  the  head  of  each  department? — With 
an  under-secretary  at  the  head  of  each  department. 

11.754.  You  still  think  that  the  triple  division  would  have  to  be  preserved  P 
— ^I  think  probably  at  first,  but  if  you  had  a  department  organised  as 
I  suggest,  if  yoa  had  a  common  permiment  head  for  all  the  departments, 
the  aim  of  that  head  would  be  for  the  closer  combination  of  the  depart*- 
ments  so  as  to  bring  them  into  easier  relations  with  himseK. 

11.755.  What  we  rather  wanted  to  know  was  your  own  view  as  to  the 
desirability  of  amalgamating  these  departments  or  any  of  them  p — I  think 
the  tendency  would  be  under  an  arrangement  such  as  I  described  towards 
amalgamation,  but  complete  amalgamation  right  down  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  office  would  be  impossible. 

11.756.  For  instance,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Department  with 
reference  to  elementary  schools  must  differ  very  considerably  from  their 
way  of  treatment  of  secondary  schools  P — Certainly. 

11.757.  You  would  not,  of  course,  advocate  such  a  centralised,  and  if  I 
may  call  it  so,  cast-iron  organisation  for  Secondary  Education  as  you  have 
at  present  in  force  for  elementary  education  ? — No. 

Duties  of  11,758.  Then  would  you  explain  what  the  duties  of  this  central  authority 

AuinoBiTT     ^^  respect  to  Secondary  Education  should  be  P— I  think  the  duties  of  the 

'     Central  Secondaj^  Education  Authority  should  be  analogous  to  the  duties 
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of  ifae  Central  Elementary  Ednoation  Anthoiity  :  that  it  should  see  that 
there  should  be  a  snffioient  supply  of  schools,  and  that  those  schools  were 
efficiently  caiiied  on  as  regards  instmotion  and  buildings,  and  it  shonld 
see  further  that  there  was  a  suitable  provision  of  scholarships  within  eaoh 
area. 

11.759.  But  wifh  reg^ard  to  the  snpply  of  schools  you  would  make  it 
prinuvily  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  see  to  that  ? — Certainly. 

11.760.  You  would  only  bring  in  the  central  authority  where  the  local 
authority  failed  to  do  its  duty  p — Certainly. 

11.761.  Would  you  give  the  central  authority  a  right  of  saying  whether 
a  new  school  should  be  established  in  a  district  or  not  P  What  I  mean  is 
this.  Would  you  give  any  persons  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved  by 
the  establishizient  ol  a  new  school  which  might  compete  with  an  existing 
school,  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  central  authority  ? — Do  you  mean  with  the 
object  of  the  central  authority  preventing  a  school  from  being  established  ? 

11.762.  Yea  P — ^I  think  they  might  appeal  but  they  would  have  to  appeal 
on  the  ground  that  the  school  was  unnecessary,  that  it  was  mere  surplusage. 
I  think  I  would  give  the  central  authority  under  those  ciroumstanoes  the 
right  to  say  that  this  school  should  not  be  established. 

11.763.  Therefore  it  would  be  their  duty  on  appeal  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  existing  schools  whether  public  or  private  ?— I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  did  not  underatand  that  you  meant  existing  schools.  I  thought  you 
meant  a  case  where  the  local  authority  was  providing;  too  much  secondary 
education,  or  providing  a  school  that  was  unnecessary. 

11.764.  That  is  one  case.  The  local  authority  might  make  two  mistakes. 
They  might  provide  an  unneoessarr  number  of  schools  of  their  own,  or 
they  might  propose  to  establish  a  school  of  their  own  in  a  place  where  it 
was  not  wanted,  and  where  the  existing  sdiools  fulfilled  all  the  necessary 
conditions  P — ^Yee,  I  think  you  might  under  certain  safeguards  give  the 
central  authority  the  right  of  hearing  appeals.  Of  course  the  central 
authority  would  be,  I  presume,  exceedingly  unwilling,  as  the  Educetion 
Department  is  now,  in  the  case  of  elementary  education,  to  sav  to  a  secon- 
daiy  education  committee  where  there  was  a  shadow  of  douot  upon  the 
subject,  ''You  are  not  to  establish  this  school  because  it  is  too  much."  It 
is  a  very  different  thing  for  a  central  authority  to  have  to  say  to  a  local 
authority,  **  You  must  establish  this  school  because  there  is  a  deficiency." 

11.765.  It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  restrain  the  local  authority  P — 
Yes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  restrain  in  practice. 

11.766.  Then,  further,  the  central  authority  would  have  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  schools  that  were  established  were  efficiently  carried  on ;  provided 
with  proper  buildings,  a  proper  staff,  and  a  proper  provision  of  scholar- 
ships.   1b  that  your  idea  p — ^Yes. 

11.767.  And  that  also  would  be  primarily  the  work  of  a  local  authority  P 
— Certainly. 

11.768.  And  the  central  authority  would  give  them  a  free  hand,  except 
where  there  were  complaiats  by  ratepayers  or  other  persons  affected  ?*^ 
Yes,  I  think  that  to  secure  that  schools  are  efficientlv  carried  on  a  oentral 
authority  should  exercise  some  system  of  inspection,  tnat  is,  it  should  have 
inspectors  that  it  could  send  to  communicate  with  the  local  authority. 

11.769.  It  woidd  send  down  these  insx>ectors  on  its  own  motion  periodi- 
cally p — It  would  send  down  these  inspectors  periodically  on  its  own 
motion.  Certainly  not  to  examine  schools  but  to  inspect  the  general 
system  which  the  county  council  had  adopted,  and  to  report  to  the  Educa- 
tion Deparianent  whether  in  their  opinion  this  carried  out  the  arrangements 
satisfactorily. 

11.770.  Would  that  be  what  has  been  called  an  administrative  inspection 
or  an  educational  inspection  p  Would  it  be  an  inspection  merely  of  the 
buildinfps,  the  plant,  and  the  staff  as  it  appeared  on  paper,  or  an  actual 
inspection  of  the  school  such  as  you  would  carry  out  in  the  case  of 
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elementazy  schools  P — ^No,  that  would  mclude  ezaminatioii.  I  should  not 
inolade  exammatioii  of  scholars.  I  do  not  think  the  inspection  should  go 
any  farther  than  the  buildings,  the  stafT,  and  the  curriculum.  The 
inspector  might  in  certain  cases  have  some  powers.  He  ought  to 
have  some  powers  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  judge  what  the  standard 
of  efficiency  adopted  by  the  local  authority  was. 

11.771.  (Mr.  Gochbivm,)  Would  similar  inspection  to  that  which  your 
depajrtment  has  over  the  night  schools  exactly  meet  your  views  P — ^I  think 
mutcUis  mtUandis  that  would  very  much  meet  my  view. 

11.772.  (Mr.  Hdbhouse.)  Would  you  give  the  central  authoritT  any  power 
to  set  up  schools  itself  P — Not  to  set  up  schools  itself.  If  the  local  autho- 
rity declined  to  supply  a  school  which  the  central  authority  was  conTinced, 
from  the  opinion  of  the  locality  expressed  by  petitions,  public  meetiugR, 
and  so  forth,  and  by  its  own  examination  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality,  was  necessary,  then  the  central  authority  must  have  some  means 
or  other  of  compelling  the  local  authority  to  do  its  duty.  Under  the 
Education  Acts  we  have  the  power  under  these  circumstances  of  turning 
out  a  school  board,  and  of  appointing  our  own  creatures — ^if  you  like 
to  call  them  so — in  its  place,  paying  them  out  of  the  rates,  iuTesting 
them  with  the  property  of  the  elected  body,  and  so  forth.  We  have  powers 
of  a  kind  which,  I  venture  to  think,  would  never  in  the  present  day  be 
committed  to  any  central  authority,  and  it  certainly  is  not  desirable  in  the 
case  of  secondary  education,  where  you  have  to  deal  with  such  an  authority 
as  the  local  authority  that  I  have  indicated  to-day,  to  give  the  central 
authority  such  powers.  But  somehow  or  other  you  must  compel  the 
provision  of  a  school,  and  I  think  that  you  might  do  it  by  giving 
the  central  authority  power  to  appoint  a  local  committee  to  set  up  a 
school,  and  that  local  committee  and  not  the  local  authority  would  set 
up  the  school,  and  would  support  it  out  of  the  funds  of  the  local 
authority.  The  way  that  that  would  be  done  would  be  that  the  central 
department  would  make  an  order  that  the  local  authority  should  supply 
certain  funds  to  the  local  committee,  and  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  I  pre- 
sume the  sum  assigned  under  the  order  of  the  central  department  would  be 
made  a  debt  from  the  local  authority  to  the  local  committee.  That  is  analo- 
gous to  a  provision  which  we  made  in  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Children's  Act. 
There  we  recognised  that  if  a  school  board  did  not  cajrry  out  its  duty  in 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  one  deaf  or  blind  child  in  its  district,  at 
a  proper  school,  it  would  be  absurd  to  **  default "  the  school  board  and  turn 
them  out  on  that  account,  and  therefore  we  put  in  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  did  not  send  the  child  to  school  aod  supply  money  for  its 
maintenance,  we  might  make  an  order  that  the  school  board  should  pay  to 
the  school  authority  a  sum  specified  in  the  order,  and  that  the  sum  would 
be  a  debt  from  the  school  board  to  the  school  authority  under  that  Act. 
That  principle  was  first  initiated  last  year. 

11.773.  Surely  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  setting  up  what  you 
call  a  local  coxomittee  in  a  county  where  the  Secondary  Education  Com- 
mittee have  made  default  in  supplying  schools,  and  requiring  the  count  v 
committee  to  make  payments  to  the  local  conmiittee  for  the  purposes  whicn 
it,  and  presumably  the  ratepayers,  think  are  necessary  P — Yes,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing — ^I  was  merely  illustrating  what  I  said,  that  there  was  an 
alternative  power  to  actual  default.  It  is  a  much  stronger  measure,  of 
course,  but  it  is  the  same  in  principle,  and  it  shows  that  there  is  an  alter- 
native.to  turning  out  the  local  authority  and  putting  in  another  body  to  do 
the  work. 

11.774.  In  addition  to  the  duties  you  have  mentioned,  I  suppose  the 
Secondary  Education  Department  would  have  to  settle  new  schemes 
for  any  endowed  schools  that  might  be  proposed  to  it  by  the  local 
authority,  or  would  you  give  the  central  authority  the  power  of  initia- 
tion P — j^o,  I  should  leave  the  initiation  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authority. 

11.775.  The  central  authority  would  settle  the  schemes  as  the  Charity 
Commissioners  have  done  in  the  case  of  Wales  P— Yes. 
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11.776.  Axe  ihtte  any  otiier  powen  that  jon  wovld  ^ye  to  this 
Beoondaiy  Edncatioii  Depftrtment  P — I  think  that  is  the  chief  power.  I 
haTe  alzeady  spoken  of  a  system  of  inspeotion,  and  I  think  that  reports 
fihotild  be  sent  in  to  the  central  department  by  the  local  anthorities 
annnally,  and  that  the  central  aathority  shonld  report  to  Parliament  its 
proceedings. 

11.777.  I  nnderstand  yon  contemplate  an  ordinary  department  to  do  all 
this.  Do  yon  see  any  adyantages  in  the  scheme  of  an  educational  oonncil 
to  assist  the  Minister? — My  experience,  snch  as  it  is,  in  the  Ciyil  Service, 
has  been  gained  withont  any  intervention  of  an  educational  connciL 
Within  my  own  limits  of  elementary  education  I  have  often  had  the  idea 
of  an  educational  council  suggested  to  me,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  of  any  practical  advantage. 

11.778.  You,  of  course,  are  carrying  out  an  Act  of  Pariiament  of  a  very 
definite  character  in  your  elementary  education  work.  But  when  you 
come  to  questions  like  drawing  schemes  for  secondary  SGhool8>  which  is 
now  done  by  the  Charity  Commission,  or  subjects  such  as  the  registration 
of  teachers,  do  you  n<>t  see  some  advantages  in  having  an  educational 
council  of  experts  to' assist  the  Minister  P — Do  you  mean  analogous  to  the 
Oonncil  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

11.779.  Something  of  that  kind  P — ^I  think  that  if  there  was  an  educa- 
tional council  their  i>owers  would  have  to  bo  very  strictly  limited  and 
defined,  or  otherwise  in  such  a  matter  I  think  that  it  woxdd  not  bo  an 
asaistaiioe  to  a  Minister,  but  the  greatest  possible  hindrance  to  him. 

11.780.  You  think  he  must  have  the  real  control  as  he  is  the  really 
responsible  person  P — ^I  think  he  must  have  the  real  control  absolutely  un- 
fettered,  and  that  so  far  as  that  council  existed,  if  it  did  exist  at  all,  it 
should  be  a  mere  advisory  council. 

11.781.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  Then  you  do  not  propose  any  consultative  or 
advisory  council  whatever  P — ^I  do  not  propose  it,  certainly. 

11,781a.  You  do  not  think  that  any  good  end  would  be  served  by 
having  teachers  and  representatives  of  education  in  direct  conference 
with  the  Minister  P — 1  think  a  conference  with  the  Minister  is  one  thing 
and  an  educational  council  is  another.  I  think  if  a  Minister  met  certain 
rejnesentatives  of  education  year  by  year  in  conference,  perhaps  that 
might  result  in  some  good.  But  I  cannot  imagine  an  educational 
<xmncil  not  tying  the  hands  of  and  impeding  a  Minister.  They  are 
certain  to  do  that  unless,  as  I  said  before,  their  powers  or  powers  of 
advice  were  very  strictly  limited.  On  questions  of  curriculum  they  might  be 
df  some  value.  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  government  by  councils  or 
govenunent  by  Boards. 

11.782.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  educational  administration 
of  the  countrf  should  not  be  in  any  way  influenced  by  those  who 
conduct  ita  education  by  the  teachers  P — I  think  that  a  Minister  should 
have  absolute  control.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  his  hands 
should  be  unfettered.  If  you  can  arrange  for  that,  con^stently  witii  an 
educational  ooundl  with  very  limited  powers,  I  do  not  see  any  very  great, 
objection  to  it ;  I  judge  from  the  experience  I  have  in  my  own  ^oe, 
which  is  a  great  office,  and  where  we  have  no  educational  council  of  any 
sort  or  kind.  I  have  never  seen  from  any  point  of  view  that  any  possible 
advafitage  could  arise  in  my  office  from  an  educational  council.  It  has 
been  suforgested  very  frequently,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  agree  to  it 
in  any  way. 

11,788.  We  have  had  the  matter  presented  strongly  from  the  science 
teachers.  We  have  it  now  presented  from  the  side  of  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Education  Department.  I  want  to  discover  whether  you  think  in 
the  DexMurtment  of  Secondary  Education,  which  is  much  more  varied  than 
primaiy  education,  there  is  any  function  for  masters  or  teachers  to  dis- 
ohargeP — ^I  think  in  connexion  with  the  registration  of  teachers  probably 
an  educational  coundl  would  be  some  value. 
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11,78^.  Y<m  tinak  thftt  it  iB  »  peitoett^  lagitimflto  desiM  611  iha  p^fiior 
those  eogfkged  in  eduoation  to  haTe  something  to  do  with  its  dir^ion  P — 
They  have,  as  a  matter  of  faot.    They  have  ample  means  of  maUng  their 
desires  known.    As  a   matter  of  fact,  they  can  move  public  opinion,, 
l^ose  who  are  engaged  in  education  make  public  opinion  very  much. 

11.785.  Do  you  think  that  this  perfectly  informal  influence  upon  educa- 
tion is  sufficient  for  them  P — I  should  think  so.  Is  there  any  more  reason, 
that  an  educational  council  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Minister  at  the* 
head  of  the  Education  Department  than  that  a  trades*  council  ^ould  be^ 
imx>osed  upon  the  Minister  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Is  it  not  much  better 
that  the  Minister  should  be  free  from  such  outside  influence?  My 
opinion  is  that  he  should  be  free. 

11.786.  You  think  that  the  permanent  staff  would  require  to  bo  orga- 
nised in  three  distinct  departments  P — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  &i^tuige* 
ment  to  begin  with. 

11.787.  Would  that  be  greatly  affected  in  its  turn  by  the  organisation' 
of  the  schools  P — ^Yes ;  no  doubt. 

.  11,788.  Supposing  you  have  a  system  of  elementanr  education  branehr 
ing  out  into  techni<^  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  literacy  edncatioi]^ 
on  the  other,  or  a  system  of  BeaUchtUen  on  the  one  side,  and  a  system  of 
QYinnasien  on  the  other,  could  you  not  have  each  of  the  three  departments 
stdl  organically  related  P — I  am  again  si)eaking  of  my  present'  hhowle^fe^ 
•f  the  condition  of  the  three  departments  that  are  at  present  representive^ 
more  or  less  of  the  future  department.  I  think  that  you  w<9uld  find  it- 
exceedingly  diificult  to  oiganise  them  as  a  whole  at  once.  Sooner  or  later 
I. have  no  doubt  you  wiU  get  them  into  much  doser  and  more  intimate 
relations  than  they  are  at  present,  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  graduaJl 
growth  and  gradual  organisation. 

11.789.  (Mr,  Ooekburn,)  I  rather  gather  from  what  has  passed  before 
that  you  would  advocate  a  fusion  of  the  three  existing  depurtments  ? — So< 
I  have. 

11.790.  To  be  brought  about  as  soon  as  it  possibly  can  with'  a  due  con-, 
sideration  of  existing  difilculties  to  be  removed  P — ^Yes;  but  it'  will  be  a 
very  gradual  matter. 

11.791.  But  that  is  an  ideal  to  be  aimed  at. ^ — Certainly. 

11.792.  The  present  separation  of  the  departments  and  their  indepen-' 
dent  aolion  produces,  as  you  have  said,  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
overli^piag  P — Yes  ;  a  certain  amount. 

11.793.  And  the  question  has  been  put  to  you  this  afternoon  as  t<^ 
whether  it  would  not  be  an  advisable  step  to  allow  our  existing  element^ucy,, 
schools  to  be  graded  three  standards  higher  than  they  are  at  present,  say 
up  to  Standard  X.,  and  there  the  line  absolutely  to  be  drawn  at  elementary 
education.  But  if  that  were  the  case,  would  not  that  greatly  increase  the 
existing  confusion  which  arises,  as  I  understand,  between  the  Education 
Department  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department  from  Standard  VI.  to' 
Standard  YU.  P  You  have  now  Standards  VI.  to  VH.,  only  one  standard, 
where  you  can  overlap  one  another  as  departments  P^Yes. 

11.794.  And  if  the  standards  are  increased  up  to  10,  three  more  added 
during  which  two  Government  Departmeote  might  overlap,  will  not  tbe- 
difficmties  of  elementary  schools  be  very  greatly  increased P — ^No  doubt,. 
they  would.  There  would  be  another  great  difficulty  which  I  have  not 
referred  to  before.  There  would  be  the  great  difficulty  that  grants  to  oui; 
elementary  schools  would  be  largely  increased. 

11.795.  That  might  be  a  great  advantage,  and  not  a  difficulty,  but  at  ^all . 
events,  do  you  conceive  it  to  be  fair  that  the  Whitehall  grants  shovld 
cease  at  Standard  VII.,  and  then  that  a  school  should  be  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  another  department  which  is  not  educational^  but  latisAy  * 
soientiflc  ?— I  think  that  is  really  a  question  of  from  what  hand  the  grant 
oomoa. 
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11.796.  Onij  yon  see  ihe  cnrriealtiin  is  ao  e&tirelj  limited  in  eoimeKio& 
with  South  EetiBiiigton,  wliereas  the  cxmionlnm  in  connexion  with  White- 
hall is  broader  ? — ^That  is  not  a  matter  within  my  oogniaanoe. 

11.797.  I  will  leave  that  question  with  the  conviction  in  my  own  mind 
that  yon  are  an  advooate  of  a  fnsion  of  the  three  departments  ? — As  soon 
as  it  is  practicable,  bnt  it  must  be  a  vary  gradual  matter. 

11.798.  Now  with  regard  to  the  local  authority  being  in  default  as  to 
want  of  provision  of  secondary  character.  Are  you  contemph^ing  that  it 
should  be  compulsory  upon  a  local  authority  to  recognise  existing  private 
schools  P — Ko,  I  cannot  conceive  it  being  compulsory  upon  a  local  authority 
to  recognise  all  existing  proprietary  schools. 

11.799.  Then  would  they  simply  have  to  take  into  account  schools 
belonging  to  public  bodies,  public  endowed  schools,  in  their  estimate  of 
tihe  aooommodation  provided  ? — ^No,  I  think  that  they  ought  to  take  into 
account  also  satisfactorily  conducted  private  schools,  bnt  not  all  private 
schools,  becttose  they  liappen  to  be  existing  at  present. 

11.800.  Then  would  it  meet  your  views,  supposing  existing  private  and 
proprietary  schools  are  willing  to  submit'  themselves  to  the  inspection 
which  you  would  have  compulsory  upon  endowed  schools,  would  you  have 
them  recognised  P — You  mean  with  the  inspection  of  the  local  authority  as 
well  as  our  own  P 

11.801.  Yes, 'supposing  they  yield  that P— Yes.  I  think  if  the  local 
autliority  accepted  them,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  bo 
included  in  the  general  scheme  of  secondary  instruction  for  the  district. 

11.802.  Then  if  there  came  to  be  a  great  diversity  of  fees,  one  school 
char j^ing  a  high  fee  and  still  being  a  recognised  school  giving  such  a  pro- 
portion of  places  for  the  school  accommodation  of  that  district,  and  yet 
nmiRting  pn  charging  its  own  fee,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  arising  were  P — That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  local  authority.. 
I  think  they  should  see  that  the  fees  charged  in  the  schools  throughout  the 
district  are  soitable. 

11.803.  Would  you  give  the  local  authority  any  jurisdiction  over  the 
private  and  proprietary  school  feesp — No,  but  if  tiie  private  and  pro- 
prietary sdiool  fees  were  too  high  to  satisfactorily  supply  secondary 
education  for  the  mass  of  population,  I  think  the  local  authority  should 
have  the  power  and  the  right  to  set  up  a  school. 

11.804.  You  would  leave  it  absolutely  to  their  discretion  P — I  would 
leave  it  very  largely  to  their  discretion.  I  think  in  such  a  case  as  that 
the  central  authority  should  not  interfere,  except  on  very  strong  grounds. 

11.805.  (If?*.  Toxall.)  Do  not  you  think  it  might  be  immediately 
practicable  to  establish  a  unification  of  the  departments  to  ihis  exteai^ 
that  there  should  be  a  Minister  of  Education;  that  there  should  be  a 
Chief  Secretary  for  Education  who  would  be  a  permanent  official  (I  do  not 
mean  a  political  secretary),  and  that  there  should  be  three  secretaries  of 
departments  whom  I  will  oaU  under  secretaries,  and  that  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  these  would,  to  a  large  extent,  secure  unification  ofpolicy,  although 
it  would  not  mean  unification  of  departmental  work  ?— That  was  what  I 
was  indicating. 

11.806.  Azid  that  much  would  be  immediately  practicable  in  your 
opinion  P — ^Yes,  I  should  think  it  might  be  immediately  practicable.*  Of 
course  I  should  add  to  the  general  organisation  that,  besides  the  Minister 
of  Education,  there  must  be  unquestionably,  for  a  department  organised  in 
that  way,  a  parliamentary  under  secretary  sdso. 

11.807.  Then  with  regard  to  the  advising  council  which  has  been 
vngges^ed,  very  much  upon  the  line  of  the  India  Council — a  council  of 
experts,  men  of  experience  in  the  special  work  which  the  department  has 
to  deal  with — is  not  it  the  fact  that  you  have  the  nucleus  of  that  kind  of 
thing  in  a  very  shadowy  form  already  existing  in  your  Code  Committee 
of  Inspectors  P — ^We  have  no  Code  Committee  of  Inspectors.    We  have  on 
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the  Code  Committee  at  present  only  one  Inspector — ^the  Senior  Chief  In- 
spector. The  rest  of  the  Code  Committee  is  a  oommittee  of  persons  within 
the  office.  That  has  been  fonnd  to  answer  much  better  than  the  old 
Code  Committee  which  consisted  largely  of  Inspectors  ontside  the  office. 

11,806,  Would  not  you  think  that  it  was  a  fair  statement  of  fact  to  say 
that  much  of  the  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  department — I  refer  now  to 
the  educational  policy  of  the  department  rather  than  to  the  administra- 
tive policy— have  been  due  to  the  recommendations  of  experts  who  haye 
not  been  employed  in  the  Education  Department  itself  F—Tes.  I  think 
a  great  many  of  the  important  changes  in  the  code  have  been  due  to  the 
recommendations  of — well,  of  those  who  may  be  called  in  a  certain  sense 
experts.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  you  mean  by  an  expert,  but  in  some 
cases,  no  doubt  the  changes  have  been  due  to  recommendations  of  teachers 
who  are  not  employed  in  the  Department  itself,  but  I  think  that  they  can 
bring  just  as  much  influence  to  bear,  and,  perhaps,  more  influence  in 
iaTour  of  changes  by  the  printed  documents  that  they  send  in  to  us,, 
which  we  always  carefully  consider,  than  if  they  sat  as  members  of  an 
educational  council. 

11,809.  No  doubt,  in  the  past  few  years  that  has  been  so,  but  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  there  have  been  periods  in  the  Education  Depsrtment  when  owing 
to  a  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  Department, 
temj^rarily  or  permanently,  the  recommendations  made  from  outside  did  not 
receiye  the  same  attention,  and  did  not  exercise  the  same  influence  upon 
the  policy  of  the  Department  P — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  satisfactorily 
a  question  which  applies  to  the  action  of  my  predecessors. 

11.810.  I  was  anxious  to  develope  this  point,  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  secure  that  it  should  always  be  a  fact  that  the  opinions  of  teachers  and 
other  educationalists  should  haye  weight  with  the  Department  by  adopting 
some  machinery  by  which  there  should  be  a  regular  oonsideratiou  of  those 
suggestions  by  means  of  the  representations  of  such  ideas  on  the  part  of  an 
educational  council  ? — ^It  seems  to  me  that  under  those  circumstances  the 
Minister  would  be  placed  in  a  highly  invidious  position.  The  teachers 
would  be,  as  I  understand,  an  educational  council.  They  would  make 
certain  representations  which  they  would  send  to  the  Minister.  The 
Minister  might  be  in  the  position  of  having  to  refuse  them,  in  which 
case  he  would  quarrel  with  his  own  council  of  experts,  and  would  place 
himself  in  a  very  invidious  position.  His  action  would  be  completely 
fettered. 

11.811.  In  the  case  of  the  educational  council  and  the  experts  who  are 
administrative  experts,  the  pros  and  cons  of  any  given  proposal  would  be 
examined  by  the  board  both  from  an  educational  pomt  of  view  and  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  and  would  it  not  be  likely,  therefore,  that 
recommendations  examined  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  which  were 
inapplicable  because  of  the  administrative  point  of  view,  would  not  be  sent 
f orwurd  to  the  Minister  by  the  Educational  Council  F — ^It  seems  to  me 
veiy  likely  to  lead  to  very  unhappy  conflicts  between  the  permanent 
offidaJs  who  sat  on  the  educational  council  and  the  teachers  who  sat  on 
the  educational  council,  and  I  diould  have  thought  that  its  working  could 
not  be  Sf^sfactory  in  such  matters. 

11.812.  {Dr,  Fairhaim,)  How  would  you  deal  with  this  objection^that 
a  central  authority  would  tend  to  force  on  Secondary  Education  a  hard 
and  uniform  standard.  It  would  take  away  from  schools  all  spontaneity 
and  from  masters  idl  initiative  P— I  think  that  depends  on  the  way  that 
the  central  authority  did  its  duty  and  did  its  business.  I  think  the  time 
has  gone  by  for  the  wei^^ht  of  iron  imposition  of  its  will  by  a  central 
authority.  I  think  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  public  opimon  at  this 
time  that  the  centoJ  authority  in  dealing  with  whatever  it  has  to  deal 
with — the  local  authority,  the  teachers,  and  the  standard  adopted,  and  so 
forth^should  allow  the  utmost  elasticity. 

11.813.  You  would  think  that  even  a  great  public  school  might  stand 
connected  with  a  central  authority  and  ^et  have  almost  all  its  present 
power  of  developing  its  peculiar  characteristics  P — ^I  think  so,  certainly. 
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lly814w  Yon  do  not  think  these  is  anything  inthenatnve  of  a  oentral 
anthoiitj  itself  to  exclude  pnblic  sehools  that  wiah  to  retain  their  own 
epeeial  oharaoter  from  placing  themaelyee  nnder  it  ?— No,  I  do  not  see  why 
titot  ahoold  neoeseazily  be  so. 

11.815.  (Mr.  Hcbhawe.)  Do  you  contemplate  putting  the  laj^e  public 
schools  of  the  country  under  the  local  authority  or  under  the  oentral 
authority  F — Ishoiddsay  that  if  thoyhad  any  connexion  -witib  either  it 
would  be  with  the  central  authority,  but  their  connexion  with  Hie  central 
authority  would  be  very  slight.  Certainly  the  great  public  schools  of  the 
country  which  do  not  supply  any  local  educational  needs  ought  to  be 
excluded  horn,  the  purview  of  the  local  authority. 

11.816.  They  are  not  of  a  local  character  P^They  are  not  of  a  local 
character.  • 

11.817.  And  would  yon  give  the  central  authority  any  power  of  inspect 
ing  them  from  time  to  time  P^I  should  give  them  no  more  powers,  I  thmk 
than  the  Oharity  Commissioners  have  at  present. 

11.818.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  degree  in  which  you 
release  them  from  the  lo<»d  authority  makes  necessary  some  supeiA-ision  by 
the  central  P — ^It  would  be,  I  presume,  a  somewhat  shadowy  supervision 
by  the  central  authority,  but  I  should  think  it  unneccessary  that  there 
should  be  more  supervision  than  there  is  at  present. 

11.819.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  have  some  contribution  to  make  to 
the  other  secondary  schools  of  the  country  by  belonging  to  the  same 
system  P — They  are  secondary  schools  of  qmte  a  different  type.  I  should 
exclude  them  from  the  system  of  secondary  schools,  but  so  far  as  it  is 
found  necessary  to  put  education  generally  under  the  Minister,  if  it  is 
found  neoeesary  to  put  education  generally  under  the  Minister,  I  think  he 
should  deal  with  all  educational  matters  so  far  as  they  come  under  the 
purview  of  the  Government,  even  as  far  as  the  universities  themselves. 

{Mr.  Hchhouse.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 


THIRTIETH  DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  August  8th,  1894. 


PBE8EKT: 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRTCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chaib. 
Sir  Henbt  £.  Boscos,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

Mr.   BlOHABD  WOBMELL,   D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henbt  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Sbcth,  M.A. 

Mr.   GeOBGB  J.   COOKBUBN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  ToxALL. 

The  Lady  Fbedebick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Henby  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  William  Habt-Dtke,  Bart,  M,P.,  called  in  and 

examined. 

11,820.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  you  will     MinsrBTot 
favour  us  with  your  views  UT>on  some  questions  that  come  within  the  scope      BsvoAnov 
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of  ottr  inquiry,  partictdarly  as  regards  the  constitution  of  a  central  autho- 
rity, its  functions,  and  its  relation  to  other  authorities.  We  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  give  us  your  view  of  how  a  Central  State  Department  for 
Education  might  be  constituted  with  a  view  to  its  undertaking  work  in 
connexion  with  secondary  as  well  as  with  elementary  education  P — ^I  should 
like,  first  of  all,  to  say  that  I  have  long  since  modified  the  view  which  I 
ance  held  as  to  the  undesirability  of  our  instituting  what  is  called  a 
Minister  of  Education,  with  full  powers  such  as  have  been  indicated  by  the 
chairman  in  his  question.  I  should  like  to  give,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
reasons.  The  first  reason,  I  think,  is  an  obvious  one ;  that  is,  the  tangled 
condition  into  which  by  degrees  our  whole  education  as  a  system  below  the 
universities,  has  drifted.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  delay  the  work  of  the- 
Commission  by  detailing  how  this  has  come  about.  It  is,  as  many  know, 
fogr  reasons  partly  political,  but  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  splendid  effort  of  Mr.  Forster  in  1870  did  result  in  what  is  called  a 
compromise  of  contending  forces,  and  without  letting  any  political  opinion 
enter  for  an  instant  into  these  walls,  we  must  take  this  from  a  practical, 
and  therefore  from  a  political  point  of  view  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  take 
all  the  forces  against  us,  and  all  the  difficulties  in  which  this  tangled 
system,  as  I  have  called  it,  has  grown  up.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  person 
who  is  anxious  about  the  educational  future  of  the  country  at  all  can 
pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things,  and  therefore  I  am 
in  favour,  as  taking  a  first  step  in  advance^  of  appointing  a  Minister  of 
Education.  I  would  make  him  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  should  have 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

11.821.  By  saying  you  would  make  it  a  sine  qua  non,  you  do  not  meao 
that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  statute,  but  that  it  should  be  understood  that 
he  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  P~Quite  so,  and  with  the  object  of 
ensuring  his  being  in  the  Cabinet  he  should  be  a  Secretary  of  State.  The 
other  obvious  reason  for  this  change  that  strikes  one  is  the  extraordinary 
strides  with  which  our  monetary  responsibilities  in  regard  to  education 
have  advanced  of  late  years.  The  Free  Education  Act  made  an  immense- 
step  in  that  direction.  One  may  almost  leave  this  part  of  the  question  at 
once  by  giving  this  other  reason :  that  when  the  British  taxpaper  is  asked 
to  pay  a  sum  for  education  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelimd,  and  for 
science  and  art  education,  and  for  the  British  Museum  (which  is  a  large 
educational  force  in  itself),  and  when  once  that  sum  has  reached  over 
9,000,000Z.  sterling,  not  only  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  but  from 
the  British  taxpayer's  point  of  view  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  change 
ought  to  be  made  to  try  and  secure,  on  behalf  of  the  already  over-burdened 
ta]q>ayer,  that  he  should  get  his  money's  worth  for  money  paid,  and  thai 
he  should  feel  that  while  this  charge  is  rapidly  increasing  year  by  year,  it 
is  increasing  on  behalf  of  a  system  which  is  practical  in  itself,  and  worthy 
of  the  great  question  with  which  it  deals. 

11.822.  You  would  feel,  of  course,  that  not  only  would  economy  be 
effected  by  such  a  consolidation  of  the  various  departments  more  or  less 
connected  with  education  which  now  exist,  but  also  that  the  teaching  would 
gain  in  efficiency  P — Yes.  I  will  answer  that  by  a  concrete  case.  In  a  case 
such  as  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  operation 
of  that  Act  received  an  enormous  stimulus  by  the  grant  from  the  Excise 
Duties.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  that  money  in  different 
counties  has  been  wasted,  because,  although  an  immense  deal  of  earnest 
work  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  that  Act  in  different 
counties,  wherever  I  go  I  learn  that  they  have  been  left  very  much  without 
guidance  at  starting,  and  a  much  greater  amount  of  expenditure  would  have 
been  saved,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  efficiency  secured,  if  there  had 
been  some  guiding  spirit  at  headquarters.  I  do  not  mean  a  guiding  spirit 
at  head-qu£urters  in  any  over  centralising  sense,  but  some  guiding  spirit 
which  could  at  all  events  have  placed  a  printed  scheme  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  councils,  which  might  have  directed  their  efforts  into  the  right 
channeL 

11.823.  That  is  a  very  interesting  point,  and  one  which  has  not,  so 
far  as  I  recollect,  been  brought  before  us  hitherto  in  this  connexion. 


( 
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I .  nnderstand   yon  to   say   that   there  is   no  oentxal  anthoritj  whioh  

-wonldhave  had  even  a  right  to  make  Baggestions  to  the  connty  connoUs  .  m* 

as  to  the  best  method  of  employing  their  funds P — No,  there  is  none;  -  • 

and  I  wonld  go  further  BtUl,  and  say  chat  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular 
authority  that  wonld  have  had  tiie  knowledge  at  the  time  to  act  in 
that  advisory  sense.  I  very  much  doubt  if  such  an  authority  did  exist 
at  the  time  the  Act  came  into  operation.  If  you  had  had  such  a 
constituted  body  as  we  are  now  speaking  of  it  would  have  been  their  busi- 
ness to  work  pari  passu  on  behalf  of  general  education,  and  as  the  matter 
was  brought  gradually  to  a  head  they  would  have  been  ready  with  their 
proposals,  or  they  ought  to  have  been  ready  if  they  had  been  a  properly 
constituted  central  authority  to  afford  the  guidance  and  the  information. . 

11,824.  In  fact,  if  there  had  been  such  a  re-constituted  Education  Depart- 
ment as  yon  are  suggesting  the  guidance  of  and  the  maldng  suggestions 
to  county  councils  would  have  fallen  within  the  lines  of  its  action? — 
Oertainly. 

11,826-  Would  you  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the  different  sub-depart- 
ments  which  now  belong  to  the  Education  Office,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Education  Department  proper,  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  the  Charity  Commission.  Would  you  say  that  there  was 
some  necessity  for  a  rearrangement  of  them,  and  to  some  extent  a  consoli- 
dation of  them  ? — Yee,  although  I  think  that  when  you  come  to  consolida- 
tion you  there  approach,  of  course,  one  of  the  most;  thorny  and  difficult 
questions  connected  with  this  inquiry.  Further,  in  reference  to  this 
constituted  body  I  was  going  to  say  this  with  regard  to  its  proi>o8ed 
constitution  in  the  future.  I  would  propose  that  tilie  Secretary  of  State 
should  of  course  supervise  the  existing  Education  Department  m  White- 
hall. I  admit  that  it  is  a  difficult  point  to  decide,  but  I  propose  that  he 
should  still  have  under  him  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  that  in 
addition  to  that  he  should  have  under  his  charge  a  portion  of  the  work 
now  h&ng  done  at  Gwydyr  House  by  the  Charity  Commission.  A  body  so 
constituted,  and  having  powers  over  departments  such  as  these  would  be 
no  new  thing  in  our  Civil  Service.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  something 
anaJogouB  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  departments,  which,  although 
they  do  not  have  distinct  departments  under  them  yet  have,  as  it  were^ 
separate  departments  or  organisations  connected  with  them,  with  separate 
secretaries,  who  are  doing  work  under  the  one  head.  For  instance,  take 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  department  for  fisheries,  railways,  and  marine. 
I  do  not  think  that  under  this  new  scheme  which  I  should  propose  there 
would  be  any  branches  of  the  work  with  such  a  difference,  as  it  were,  in 
their  character  as  there  is  between  the  Fisheries  and  Eailway  Departments 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  And  although,  no  doubt,  this  is  a  difficult  experi- 
ment, and  I  know  there  are  some  very  intricate  questions  connected  with  it, 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good  educational  work, 
both  as  regards  science  and  art  teaching  and  as  regards  elementary  teach- 
ing, by  our  present  system  at  Whitehall,  where  we  have,  as  it  were,  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  affiliated  to  the  Head  Department  at  White- 
hall. Therefore,  briefly,  what  I  would  propose  would  be  a  Department  of 
Education  with  a  Minister  of  Education  at  the  head  of  it,  who  would  be  a 
Secretary  of  State  ;  and  that  there  should  be  affiliated  to  the  Department, 
or  under  the  administration  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  as  it  now  exists  connected  with  Whitehall,  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  work  which  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Charity  Commission. 
If  the  Chairman  would  allow  me  to  do  so  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  I 
were  to  deal  with  the  position  of  the  Charity  Commission  at  a  latter  period 
of  my  evidence  as  rather  a  separate  and  distinct  matter.  At  present  with 
your  permission  I  should  prefer  to  be  examined  with  regard  to  the  central 
authorities  and  local  authorities  under  my  proposed  scheme,  leaving  out 
for  a  moment  the  difficult  question  of  the  separation  of  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Charity  Commission. 

11,826.  Then,  leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  the  thorny  question    fuxctioxs  oi 
^f  the  Charity  Commission  and  the  separation  of  its  work,  what  do  you     ministry  ov 
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BBLATioK  TO  think  are  the  functions  which  the  central  anthoritj  might  exeroifle  as 
Sboovdaby  regardfl  secondary  education  ? — As  regards  secondary  education,  of  course 
BDiroATiox.  ^YiQ  first  work  that  it  strikes  one  they  ought  to  take  up  at  once  would  be 
work  that  has  only  been  partially  done  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Depart- 
ment of  the  Charity  Commission  of  late  years,  that  is,  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  inspection,  and  also  that  of 
examination  of  accounts  has  not  been  carried  out  thoroughly.  I  think 
the  Commissioners  would  admit,  if  they  were  pressed,  or  without  being 
pressed  probably,  that  the  work  under  both  those  heads  has  not  been 
carried  out  as  efficiently  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  might  haye  been  if 
they  had  had  more  funds  at  their  disposal  and  could  have  appointed 
more  Sub -Commissioners  to  carry  out  the  work.  One  of  the  first  duties,  at  all 
events,  would  be  the  work  of  inspection.  With  regard  to  the  examination 
of  schools,  of  course  that  raises  at  once  another  point,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  grants. 

11,827.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  by  "inspection"  you  mean 
specially  two  things,  first,  the  careful  supervision  of  the  application  of  the 
endowment  funds  and  the  accounts  thereof,  and,  secondly,  the  ascertainment 
of  the  adequacy  and  proper  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  ?— Quite  so, 
and  a  general  survey  of  the  adequacy  of  the  school ;  in  fact,  fdl  the  infor- 
mation which  might  generally  be  gained  as  to  the  plant  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  school,  without  going  into  the  question  of  the  individual  or  general 
examination  of  work  done. 

QvssTiox  OF       11,828.  Then  we  come  to  "examination*'? — Coming  to  '*'  examination" 

8TA.TB  Grant    of  course  there  another  point  is  raised,  and  that  is  as  to  whether  under  this 

'^BDucAnoxf  ^  ^®^  scheme  you  would  go  on  the  principle  of  the  Welsh  Act  ;  where  a 

locality  chooses  to  rate  itself  for  the  purpose  of  secondary  education,  what 
the  State  would  do  on  behalf  of  such  a  locality ;  and  whether  there  would 
be  grant-8  or  otherwise.  Whatever  one's  feelings  may  be  on  the  subject, 
and  however  one  might  wish  to  decentralize  as  much  as  possible  and  to  get 
local  authorities  to  take  up  these  educational  questions  on  behalf  of  each 
district  (and  to  my  mind  the  work  of  the  education  of  this  country  ought  to 
be  decentralized  in  that  sense  as  much  as  possible),  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  operation  of  this  Technical  Instruction  Act  shows  at  all  events  that  in 
each  county  in  England  there  is  a  body  of  men  to  be  found  who  will  very 
earnestly  take  up  these  matters  in  the  counties.  Whatever  their  faults, 
administrative  or  otherwise,  may  be  at  starting,  there  the  men  are  to  be 
found,  and  so  long  as  there  are  men  to  be  found  who  will  give  up  their 
whole  time  to  the  work,  I  think  it  ought  to  meet  with  all  encouragement. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  advisability,  at 
starting,  of  suggesting  a  State  grant.  As  to  that,  the  Commissioners,  of 
course,  are  perfectly  well  aware  how  this  occurred  in  Wales,  and  how  the 
Welsh  people  were  supposed  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  different  basis  from 
England  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  endowments,  and,  in  addition, 
the  unequal  position  of  them.  They  are  so  scattered  that  in  a  large 
part  of  Wales  there  is  an  actual  dearth  of  endowments.  The  grant  was 
assented  to  on  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam.  The  people  were  so  poor,  qui 
endowments  that  it  was  thought  right  that  the  grant  should  be  made  from 
the  Exchequer. 

11.829.  And  in  some  cases  the  endowments  were  not  in  the  places  where 
they  were  needed  ?— Hiey  were  not. 

11.830.  And  even  under  the  large  provisions  of  the  Act,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  bring  the  endowments  to  places  where  they  were  needed  ? 
— Yes,  impossible.  Therefore  I  think  that  any  Minister  or  any  Qrovemment 
that  had  to  frame  a  scheme  for  the  future  management  of  secondary 
education  would  have  most  carefully  to  consider  the  question  of  State 
grants. 

11.831.  Comparing  the  State  grant  with  the  power  of  local  rating  for 
secondary  education  purposes,  which  would  you  think  better  P — ^I  would 
rather  try  the  local  rating  of  the  two  myself,  but  I  cannot  shut  mj  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  the  ^retA  keenness  on  behalf  of  education  in 
England  that  there  is  in  the  Principality.     In  fact,  it  wsa  that  very  keenness 
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in  the  Prinoipaliiy  that  supplied  the  fulorum  which  oarried  the  Welsh  Act. 
There  is  no  better  witness  to  that  than  myself.  There  is  not  that  feeling 
in  England,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  some  classes  in  England  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  in  the  other  direction,  especially  among  the  agrionltnral 
classes.  It  is  a  feeling  that  may  pass  away,  but  at  present  there  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  amongrt  the  farming  class  against  technical  education,  for 
instance.  A  great  many  fanners  have  the  idea  that  it  tends  to  make  the 
men  more  independent  than  they  are  now.  I  take  the  contrary  view.  Often 
when  I  have  been  speaking  on  pnblic  platforms  and  elsewhere  on  technical 
odncation  I  have  met  with  opposition  from  agriooltorists  and  others  who 
have  been  present.  There  is  not  the  feeling  on  behalf  of  education  in 
England,  and  therefore  we  are  in  a  totally  different  position  from  Wales. 

11.832.  Would  you  not  expect  that  the  feeling  which  you  speak  of  among 
the  EngUsh  farmers  would  be  to  some  extent  diminished  under  the  system 
by  which  county  councils  now  promote  technical  education  ? — ^I  think  it 
would  be  a  gradual  process. 

11.833.  And  if  the  present  technical  eaacatiou  grant  were  given  n  some- 
what wider  range  than  even  that  which  the  existing  statutes  and  regulations 
give  it,  would  it  not  go  far  i;o  fulBl  the  functions  of  a  State  grant  for 
secondary  education  generally  ? — ^I  think  it  would,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  where  it  is  taken  up  by  a  popular  committee  of  the  County  Council, 
where  popular  men  take  it  up,  they  arc  pressing  the  movement  forward, 
and  getting  great  kudos  for  doing  it,  and  they  are  getting  support.  Taking 
my  own  neighbourhood  as  a  case  in  point,  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  one  or 
two  gentlemen  who  have  taken  up  this  movement . 

11.834.  That  is  in  KentP — Yes.    They  have  taken  it  up  with  great, 
advantage  and  are  now  finding  a  good  deal  of  sympathy.     It  is  not  so 
difficult  as  it  was  a  few  vears  ago  when  they  first  took  it  up. 

11.835.  May  not  one  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  you  attribute  to  the 
farmers  have  been  a  desire  of  seeing  this  technical  education  money,  as 
we  call  it,  spent  in  reducing  the  rates  P — ^It  may  have  been.  That  is  no 
doubt  one  element  in  it.  And  besides  and  beyond  that,  there  is  amongst 
the  farmers  generally  some  prejudice.  Then  with  regard  to  what  would 
be  the  work  of  the  central  authority,  I  presume  the  central  autho- 
rity must  have  some  power  with  regard  to  securing  a  proper  school  supply ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  have  a  central  authority,  it  would  not  do  to  sJlow 
them  to  leave  one  county  in  England  or  a  portion  of  a  county,  well  sup- 
plied with  secondary  schools  because  there  happen  to  be  endowments 
there,  and  the  pathway  is  easy  to  secure  that  form  of  education ;  and  to 
leave  another  large  district,  or  perhaps  a  whole  county  not  supplied  at  all, 
because  they  were  in  difficulties  as  regards  local  funds  from  endowments. 
Therefore,  I  presume  that  part  of  the  duties  of  this  new  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  to  see  that  there  was  a  sufficient  and  efficient  supply  of 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Of  course,  the  process  would  have  to  be 
a  very  gradual  one. 

11.836.  How  far  would  you  think  that  that  duty  of  securing  an  efficient 
supply  of  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country  was  one  which  should 
be  <u8charged  primarily  by  the  central  authority,  or  how  far  would  you 
leave  it  to  such  local  authorities,  by  which  I  mean  county  or  provincial 
authorities,  as  might  be  constituted,  bringing  in  the  central  authority 
only  where  it  was  clear  that  the  provincial  or  county  authority  was 
not  acting  with  sufficient  energy  P  —  I  would  frame  the  Act  so  as  to 
leave  the  action  of  the  central  authority  as  the  very  last  resort.  I  would 
so  constitute  the  local  authorities,  and  I  think  it  could  be  done,  that  they 
must  undertake  the  task ;  that  the  task  could  not  be  avoided. 

11.837.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  make  it  a  statutory  duty  P — ^Yes ;  I 
should  make  it  a  statutory  duty  that  they  should  do  so,  and  I  should  follow 
up  that  again  on  the  same  line  of  argument  as  I  have  been  adducing  as  to 
the  test  with  regard  to  counties,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  men  are  to  be 
found.  There  are  men  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  the  work.    I  would  throw  some  of  the  onus  upon  them.    Witii 
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regard  to  the  central  autkority,  it  woiiltl  be  their  duty  ultimatel^r  to  see 
that  there  was  an  effioient  ancT  sufficient  supply,  yet  I  would  not  bring  aoj^' 
pressure  to  bear  from  headquarters  until  every  possible  local  means  had 
been  tried  to  supply  the  wants.  I  had  that  in  my  mind's  eye  whea  I 
suggested  that  you  should  start  ah  initio  with  a  looal  rate. 

11^838.  I  do  not  nuderstand  you  to  express  the  opinion  that  in  every 
case  a  looal  rate  would  be  Deeded  P — No,  certainly  not ;  it  need  not  be ; 
and  in  very  many  cases,  no  doubt,  it  would  not.  For  instance,  take  a  case- 
where  there  is  a  good  school  that  requires  inspection  and  looldng  after; 
and  where  by  a  little  shifting  of  local  funds  you  could  supply  enough 
money  to  restart  it,  and  probably  put  it  on  a  good  basis. 

TBSiTMBiTT  OP       11,839.  As  regards  the  dealing  with  endo\fments,  I  suppose  you  would 
BvpowMEiTTB.    f^i  that  the  power  of  initiating  schemes,  or  even,  in  extreme  cases,  en- 
deavouring to  change  the  local  situation  of  endowments  was  a  power  that 
was  required  ?— Yes. 

11.840.  Would  you  assign  that  power  primarily  to  the  central,  or  to  the 
county  or  provincial  authority  ? — There,  again,  a  very  difficult  point  is 
opened.  From  my  own  experience  of  these  matters,  and  my  experience 
genercJly  in  dealing  with  charity  schemes  at  the  Edncation  Office,  and 
sometimes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  no  donbt  that  there  is  the 
very  greatest  prejudice  to  shifting  any  funds  from  one  locality  to  another, 
and  more  especially  is  that  so  in  the  poorer  localities.  There  would  not 
only  be  the  greatest  opposition  to  it  locally,  bat  there  is  a  very  strong 
party  in  ParBament  who  are  always  ready  to  raise  their  voice  on  behidl 
of  the  poor,  which,  of  course,  is  in  itself  is  a  very  desirable  object, 
but  which  does  not  assist  those  who  wish  to  make  the  poor  understand 
what  is  to  be  for  their  benefit  in  the  f ature.  I  think  there  you  have 
raised  a  very  difficult  question  indeed  as  to  what  really  would  be  done  in 
any  county.  For  instance,  we  will  say,  what  would  be  done  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  or  any  county  you  like  to  name,  to-morrow  hy  a  local 
authority  with  regard  to  shifting  fimds  from  one  district  to  another  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  ground  with  a  scheme  for  secondary  education.  If  you 
pnt  the  question  to  me,  I  think  very  little  would  be  done.  I  think  the 
prejudice  is  strong.  And,  I  say  again,  there  being  no  ambition  in  such 
localities  on  behalf  of  education,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  any 
local  authority  to  move  in  such  a  direction. 

11.841.  Some  evidence  has  been  given  to  us  to  the  effect  that  the 
resistance  which  is  now  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  place  to 
any  transference  of  an  endowment,  would  be  slighter,  or  at  any  rate,  would 
be  more  easily  overcome,  if  the  proposal  came  from  a  county  or  a  pro- 
vincial authority  than  if  it  came  from  the  central  authority :  that,  so  to 
speak,  the  momentum  which  the  provincial  authority  or  the  county 
authority  would  have  would  be  greater,  and  the  jealously  of  its  action 
would  be  less  than  if  the  proposal  came  from  a  central  authority  P — Yes,  I 
do  think  that,  and  I  think  that  if  you  can  once  ensure  that  the  looal 
authorities  would  move  in  the  matter  at  all,  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
move  with  success,  and  would  certainly  create  less  friction  than  a  central 
authority  coming  down  from  Whitehall,  as  they  would  say,  and  as  they 
often  have  said,  for  **  the  robbery  of  the  poor." 

11.842.  I  will  take  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  altering  parish 
boimdaries.  As  is  well  known  to  you,  there  is  nothing  about  which  people 
are  more  jealous  than  about  the  boundaries  of  their  own  parish,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  lately  that  if  any  alterations  have  to  be  made  in  the  boun- 
daries of  local  divisions  it  may  be  easier  to  make  them  on  the  initiative 
of  a  coimty  authority  than  a  central  authority  P — Yes,  that  is  so, 

11.843.  And  I  suppose  you  would  feel  that  pari  ratione  this  would 
apply  to  endowments  P — ^Yes,  I  think  the  scheme  should  be  in  that  sense 
tentative  rather,  and  that  the  safest  plan  at  first  would  be  to  leave  this 
work  as  much  as  possible  to  the  local  authorities. 

11.844.  And  your  view  would  be,  I  suppose,  that  the  central  authority 
would  come  in  as  a  confirming  or  approving  authority,  or  in  some  oases 
perhaps  as  an  appellate  authority  p — Yes. 
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11.845.  But  I  preanme  that  in  oases  where  it  was  satisfied  that  the  change 
propoae<l  was  right,  it  should  have  power  to  sanction  ? — ^Yes. 

11.846.  Would    you  be  disposed  to   prefer  that   the   local   authority     County  Tsa 
you  have  referred  to  should  be  a  county  authority,  or  eJiouId  be  an     ""SiJjf^ 
authority  for  a  larger  area,  consisting,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  of  more 

than  one  county  P — No,  I  should  be  veiy  much  inclined  to  restrict  it  to 
counties.  I  tMnk  a  county  would  be  the  best  area.  Tn  the  first  place,  it 
promotes  emulation  between  one  county  and  another,  which  is.always  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  and  if  you  break  the  county  you  lose  that  incentive.  With 
regard  to  the  authority  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  county  councils  for 
counties,  and  the  municipal  authorities,  or  any  existing  authorities,  for 
towns.  I  would  much  prefer  any  existing  local  authority,  whether  town 
or  country,  to  constituting  a  fresh  authority  ander  the  Act.  Tt  would 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  irritation  and  friction  which  otherwise  might  take 
place  if  it  were  under  authorities  which  are  known  and  recognised  on  the 
spot 

11.847.  It  has  been  suggested,  nevertheless,  t&at  supposing  a  county 
council  to  be  constituted  as  the  authority,  it  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
associating  with  itself,  or  with  a  committee  of  itself,  in  this  work  persons 
specially  competent  to  discharge  educational  functions  P — ^Tes,  I  think 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  that,  as  in  Wales,  under  the  Welsh  Act,  where 
you  have  a  sub-commissionor  who  sits  and  acts  with  the  committees  for 
the  framing  of  local  schemes. 

11.848.  And  would  you  see  any  objection,  in  case  such  a  body  was 
constituted,  to  allowing  the  central  authority  to  put  one  or  more  nominees 
upon  it  P — No,  I  think  there  would  be  no  harm  in  that.  As  I  say  again, 
it  would  be  merely  carrying  out  the  same  principle  that  is  adopted  in  the 
Welsh  Act,  and  that  has  answered  well. 

11.849.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  parallel,  as  I  dai'esay  you  are  aware, 
though  not  a  close  parallel,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Com- 
mittees P — ^Yes.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  at 
starting,  in  framing  schemes  and  otherwise,  representatives  of  the  head 
department  might  be  of  very  great  use. 

11.850.  You  have  spoken  of  the  existence  in  probably  every  county  of 
a  certain  number  of  jpeople  who  have  public  spirit  and  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  b«  good  and  useful  members  of  an  educational 
body.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  some  cases  those  might  not  happen  to  be 
members  of  a  county  council,  but  men  who  would  be  quite  wilung  to  be 
appointed  by  a  county  council  to  take  part  in  this  particular  work  P — ^I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that,  because  they  would  be 
nominated  by  those  who  were  representative.  They  would  be  nominated 
by  those  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  county,  and 
they  would  have  no  doubt  the  force  behind  them  educationally,  and  other- 
wise to  make  them  of  use. 

11.851.  How  would  you  deal  with  county  boroughs  lying  within  the  area 
of  a  county  P — ^I  have  not  gone  closely  into  that  matter,  but,  broadly 
speaking,  I  should  wish,  as  I  said,  to  retain  all  possible  local  authorities 
rather  that  create  any  new  authorities.  Beyond  that  I  have  not  gone  into 
that  question. 

11.852.  Where  you  had  a  very  large  county  borough,  one  of  our  great 
cities,  for  instance,  such  as  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  I  suppose  you 
would  probably  think  that  it  might  be  an  educational  authority  by  itself  P 
— Yes,  certainly  I  think  that. 

11.853.  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  central  authority,  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  whether  you  think  that  the  enlarged  education  department  which  you  are 
contemplating  should  have  a  separate  department,  a  complete  Sub-Depart- 
ment, for  Secondary  Education,  or  whether  you  would  organise  the  office 
for  the  purpose  of  education  as  one  all  through.  What  I  mean  is,  for  in- 
stance, would  you  have  a  separate  secretary  or  an  assistant  secretary  for  the 
Secondajy  Education  branch,  or  wordd  you  think  that  not  necessary.  It  is 
rather  a  question  of  detail,  and  i)erhaps  you  have  not  thought  it  over  P — 
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Tea,  I  have  thought  that  over.    I  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  separate  seoretary  for  each.     I  would  have  a  permanent  secretary 
for  elementary  education,  as  there  is  now  (you  have  now  a  permanent 
secretary  in  General  Donnelly  at  South  Kensington),  and    a    separate) 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  for  Secondary  Education  I  would  do  the 
same.    I  think  it  would  work  very  well.    Then,  with  regard  to  the  local 
authorities  and  their  work,  if  I  might  say  a  word  now  upon  tliat,  the 
work,  or  the  chief  work,  of  the  local  authorities  would  be,  I  presume,  to 
frame  schemes  for  new  schools.    Where  there  were  existing  schools  which 
by  a  little  help,  sav  the  transfer  of  an  endowment,  or  a  little  local  help, 
oould  be  converted  into  good  schools,  they  must  assist  the  weak  schools 
and  strengthen  them  by  such  means.     In  regard  to  that  work,  of  course, 
ti^ere  have  been  throughout  the  coimtiy  in  most  counties  these  technical 
education  committees.    I  think  a  strong  body  of  that  kind  strengthened, 
as  the  Chairman  has  already  suggested,  by  introducing  an  element  into 
it  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  county  council,   and  where  demanded 
I  am  not  sure  whether  £  would  say  that  you  should  make  it  compulsory 
that  a  representative  from  headquarters  should  attend,   but  I  think  in 
most  cases  it  would  be  demanded)  a  representative  from  headquarters 
would  form  the  body  for  carrying  out  these  schemes  and  strengthening 
the  schools.     Of  course  here  we  are  met  with  what  to  my  mind  is  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  chauge,  that  is,  what  is  to  be  the  future  position 
of  school  boards.     I  feel  that  although  I  am  touching  upon  rather  thorny 
and  difficult  points,  yet  it  is  useless  my  coming  here  to  give  evidence  if  I 
do  not  give  the  Commission  the  advantage  of  what  my  experience  is,  not 
only  at  the  Education  Department  for  six   years,   but   having   heard 
debated  Mr.  Forster's  Act   in    1870,   and  the   Endowed   Schools   Act, 
having  paid  great  attention  to  this  question.    I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
tlunk  a  very  grave  difficulty  faces  any  Government  or  any  party  under- 
taking a  scheme  for  Secondary  Education.     They  will  have  to  consider 
what  is  to  become,  I  will  not  say  of  the  school  board  system,  but  of  the 
compromise  which  was  very  deftly  framed  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  carried  out 
in  1870.    What  is  to  become  of  that  under  a  new  system  P    That  is  to  say, 
will  it  be  possible  to  inaugurate  a  new  system,  such  as  I  have  feebly 
shadowed  forth  before  the  Commission  to-day,  without  really  breaking 
up   the  compromise,   or  so  far  resuscitating  the  old  embers  of  strife 
between  school  boards  and  the  voluntary  system,   as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  government  or  any  Minister,  however  strong,  to  carry  the 
scheme  P    I  hope  I  am  not  taking  too  much  of  an  alarmist  view,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  met  with  this  difficulty  at  starting.     As  regards 
Secondary  Education,  if  you  had  a  fair  field  bud  no  favour,  and  nothing  but 
empty  space  to  fill  by  your  scheme,  I  think  in  that  case  your  difficulties 
would  be  great ;  but  to  my  mind,  the  difficulties  are  epormously  increased, 
because  a  large  field  of  Secondary  Education  has  long  since  been  occu- 
pied by  our  best  board  schools.    It  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that 
that  is  the  case  at  Manchester,    Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Bradford, 
or  other  places  at  which  I  have  attended  to  give  prizes  away  at  the 
higher  grade  schools;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  I  go  there  to 
give  prizes,  I  am  promoting  an  excellent  system,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of 
secondary  education.  Therefore,  whoever  has  to  grapple  with  this  question 
will   have  to  meet  this  difficulty.    You  will  find,   I  tliink,  very  great 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  supporters  of  voluntary  schools,  to  any  scheme 
which  will  put  forward  the  board  school  element  very  prominently  as 
regards  the  undertaking  of  Secondary  Education  as  a  whole.     The  first 
point  would  anse  immediately  :  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  board 
schools,  which  are  already  giving  us  a  considerable  modicimi  of  Secondary 
Education  P  It  is  clear  that  any  Government,  attempting  to  upset  what  the 
school  boards  are  now  doing  at  all  the  great  centres  of  industry,  would 
create  something  like  a  revolution.     It  would  not  only  create  tremendous 
dissatisfaction  as  regards  the  promoters  of  board  schools  in  this  country, 
but  it  would  create  enormous  local  dissatisfaction  in  places  where  a  very 
good  middle  class  education  is  now  being  given  in  tbese  higher  grade 
board  sdiools.    Therefore  you  must  first  of  all  clear  the  ground  as  it 
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were,  bj  coming  to  the  conolncdon  that  it  is  utterly  impoBsible  for  any 
government  to  undertake,  however  advisable  it  might  be,  the  destmotion 
of  any  of  the  work  which  is  now  being  done  by  these  higher  grade  schools. 
It  would  be  most  unpopular,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  govern- 
ment could  carry  through  Parliament  a  scheme  which  involved  anything 
of  the  kind.  Therefore,  in  undertaking  a  scheme  for  secondary  education, 
it  must  be  recognised  at  once  that  a  large  amount  of  secondary  education 
is  already  being  provided  by  these  higher  grade  schools,  and  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  future.  Then  the  next  difficulty  that  arises  is,  as  to  how  far 
those  who  are  the  supporters  of  voluntary  education  in  the  country  will  be 
willing  to  promote  a  secondary  education  scheme,  working  side  by  side 
with  board  school  effort.  There  again  difficulties  may  arise,  but  in  my 
opinion  they  are  not  difficulties  which  a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take  in 
the  schemes  will  not  surmount.  I  believe  it  may  be  possible  to  surmount 
them.  I  cannot  m^elf  answer  for  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools 
in  this  country,  and  what  they  would  say  to  such  a  scheme.  1  only  speak 
from  my  individual  opinion.  But  although  there  would  be  di£&CTuties  at 
starting  and  much  opposition,  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  a 
scheme  which  would  cover  the  ground  which  is  now  unoccupied  by  Second- 
ary Education,  and  would  put  the  existing  Secondary  Education  imder  the 
head  of  a  Department  and  thoroughly  regulate  it.  I  think  it  might  be  done 
and  still  leave  the  school  boards  to  carry  on  their  present  work. 

11,854.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  evidence  that  the  school  boards  in 
the  great  towns  to  which  you  have  referred,  have  entered  the  province  of 
Secondary  Education,  because  they  found  in  many  of  those  towns  at  'any  rate, 
that  such  instruction  was  imperfectly  provided  or  provided  iu  a  form  which 
did  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  considerable  class  of  parents :  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  what  you  have  spoken  of  as  the  occupation  of  the  field  of 
Secondary  Education  and  the  consequent  difRculties  that  have  arisen  be- 
tween strictly  secondary  schools  and  the  upper  board  schools  would  be 
avoided  if  a  centikl  educational  aathority  for  each  of  those  large  towns 
was  constituted  which  should  have  for  its  province  secondary  as  well  aa 
elementary  education,  and  therefore  that  such  jarring  or  conflict  and  over- 
lapping as  now  exists  between  the  secondary  schools  properly  so  called  and 
the  higher  grade  elementary   schools  would  be  avoided,   because  both 
branches  of  education  would  be  under  the  same  authority.     Will  you  give 
us  'your  opinion  as  to  how  far  such  a  plan  would  tend  to  remove  the 
difficulties  you  have  described  ?— I  think  it  might  remove  a  good  many  of 
them.    I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  scheme 
for    Secondary  Education    would   depend    upon   the  Government    that 
happened  to  bring  it  in.     I  am  rather  going  into  a  question  of    parlia- 
mentary tactics,  which  is  not  perhaps  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry, 
but  I  think  a  Radical  Government  might  be  more  likely  to  carry  the 
scheme  than  a  Conservative  Government.     I  think  a  Radical  Government 
might  curb  the  impatience  of  the  school  board  party,  whereas  the  school 
board  party  might  be  a  little  anxious  with  record  to  the  action  of  a  Conserva- 
tive Government.     I  am  speaking  now  witn  regard  to  the  difficulties  I  hod 
in  carrying  the  Technical  Instruction  Act.    I  found  that  the  school  board 
party  naturally  watched  with  a  very  jealous  eye  any  clause  in  any  Bil^ 
which  I  introduced.     1  say  this  really  with  reference  to  the  suggestion 
which  the   Chairman  made  of    a  compromise.     It  would  be  really  a 
question  of  give  and  take  all  through.    I  believe  that  many  of  the  school 
board  party  not  unnaturally  have  a  great  idea  that  the  whole  of  the 
education  of  the  country  up  to  the  universities  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  school  boards.      I  have  seen  that  advocated  in  print  often,  and  I  have 
heard  it  advocated  in  speeches.  Peinwnolly,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
at  all  an  advisable  step  to  take. 

11,855.  But  does  not  the  converse  of  what  you  have  described  some- 
times happen,  that  measures  brought  in  by  a  Liberal  Government  excite 
suspicion  and  are  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  voluntary  schools  when  they  are 
not  P— I  admit  that  to  the  full ;  but  I  say  again  the  whole  matter  must  be 
settled  by  compromise.  I  think  I  have  established  that,  as  you  cannot 
interrupt  the  work  which  school  boards  are  now  doing  (and  all  recognise 
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the  neoefloity  of  school  boards  in  the  future  in  this  country)  recognising 
that,  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  continuing  the  compromise  of  1870 ;  and 
the  suggestion  you  have  made  is  in  that  direction. 

11,856.  But  I  hope  I  may  take  it  that  your  view  is  that  there  is  not 
necessarily  an  element  of  political  controversy  in  the  question,  because  so 
far  as  our  evidence  has  hitherto  gone  we  have  been  led  to  the  belief  that 
although  there  will  be  conflicts  of  opinion  as  regards  the  proper  constitu- 
tion of  local  authorities  and  the  respective  functions  of  school  boards  and 
municipal  bodies,  still,  what  may  he  called  the  element  of  party  contro- 
versy is  hardly  present  in  the  question.  I  think  I  am  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  Ccmmission  when  I  say  that  has  been  our  impression  so  far, 
that  has  been  what  we  have  derived  from  the  evidence.  I  do  not  understand 
you  to  imply  that  there  is  necessarily  any  element  of  party  conflict  in  it  P — ^I 
do  not  think  there  is  in  the  least,  necessarily ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  having 
had  a  long  parliamentary  experience,  I  thought  it  as  well  that  I  should  tell 
the  Ck)inmiB8ion  everything  with  regard  to  these  matters.  I  may  be  taking 
too  alarmist  a  view  as  to  these  matters. 

CoHBOLiDATioK  11,857.  Wc  aTc  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  pointing  out  the  rocks  and 
OF  ^^^S^IJ^^  shoals  with  which  you  think  the  channel  is  strewn ;  but  I  only  want  to  elicit 
^^Bio^  !:owir8.     your  own  view  as  to  whether  these  difficulties  may  be  avoided.    Would  you 

see  some  advantage  in  having  one  authority,  however  constituted,  in  a 
place  like  Manchester  or  Leeds,  charged  with  all  the  educational  work  of 
tbe  town  P — I  should  like  to  see  it.  I  say  it  is  most  valuable.  Manchester 
is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  England  where  it  would  be  very  well  to  make 
such  an  experiment.  The  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  in  Manchester  is 
a  Churchman,  and  all  parties  there  unite  on  behalf  of  education.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do. 

11.858.  And  in  that  way  do  you  not  think  that  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise  between  the  board  schools  and  the  voluntary  schools  might 
really  be  avoided,  because  such  a  body  need  not  trench  any  more  upon 
the  province  of  voluntary  schools  than  is  the  case  at  the  pres<^nt  moment  P 
— No.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  give  and  take,  and  it 
may  be  arranged.  And,  of  course,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  quasi- 
educational  bodies  in  the  country  to-day;  no  doubt,  is  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  for  carrying  out  such  a  system  as  I  have  just  been  indicating. 

11.859.  And,  I  supx>ose,  if  you  had  such  an  authority  you  would  con- 
sider that  the  technical  education  grant  had  better  be  applied  by  it  P — Yes, 
decidedly.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
local  authorities.  I  only  wish  to  urge  again  that  I  think  their  powers 
should  be  of  the  very  fullest  kind,  and  that  there  should  be  in  the  scheme 
I  have  been  indicating  as  little  centralisation  as  possible,  and,  so  far  as 
any  compulsion  is  concerned,  that  should  be  only  resoited  to  as  a  very  last 
effort. 

11.860.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  as  to  whether  Secondary 
Education  ought  or  ought  not  4o  be  given  gratuitously  p — ^I  am  opposed  to 
such  a  course. 

11.861.  Practically  there  are  cases  in  which  Secondary  Education  is  given 
gratuitously  by  the  aid  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  grants  P — Yes. 

11.862.  Suoh  as,  for  instance,  Sheffield  P — ^Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ; 
and  no  doubt  that  does  afford  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement  in  those 
localities. 

11.863.  Have  you  anything  farther  to  add  on  the  subject,  either  of  the 
local  or  central  authorities  P — No,  I  think  not. 

Thb  Vvrmm  ov  11,864.  Then  may  I  proceed  to  the  question  you  reserved  with  regard  to 
J™J  Chawtt  ^jie  Charity  Commission  P— I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
'**"'*""*"*  position  of  the  Charity  Commission.  I  have  stated  that  I  am  in  favour  of 
a  scheme  whereby  tlie  Charity  Commission  and  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  in  Secondary  Education,  are  to  be  placed  under  one  head — a 
Minister  of  Education.  With  regaid  to  the  Charitv  Commission,  of  course, 
a  very  important  point  arises  as  to  what  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Charity 
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GommiflBion  sboold  be  submitted  io  this  Central  Department.  The 
qnestion  has  been  raised;  I  believe  your  Ck)mmi88ion  has  had  some 
evidenoe  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  others,  with  referenoe  to 
this  point ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission shonld  be  bodily  transferred  t(»  the  other  side  of  Whitehall  or 
whether  the  strictly  legal  and  judicial  work  of  the  CcHumission  which  has 
been  carried  on  should  be  retained.  Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  transfer  only  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  which  is  now 
being  carried  out  by  them  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  That  is  the 
later  portion  of  the  work  with  which  they  were  entrusted  by  Parliament. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is  a  very  iutricate  and  difficult  question  to  deal 
with,  and  I  know  it  ma;^  be  urged  (and  I  believe  it  has  been  urged  before 
this  Commission)  that  it  would  be  better  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the 
work — judicial,  legal,  and  otherwise,  to  the  new  central  authority.  But 
my  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  ro  precedent  for  bodily  transferring  to  a 
new  department  an  enormous  amount  of  work  with  which  it  is  not  directly, 
but  only  very  indirectly,  oonneoted  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  labour 
of  the  conduct  of,  and  the  responsibility  of  conducting  this  new  department 
by  any  one  head  would  be  quite  enough  to  tax  the  brain  and  the  energies 
of  whoever  was  placed  in  the  office  of  First  Minister  of  Education.  It  may 
be  urged,  and  has  been  urged,  I  believe,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  legid 
work  which  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  any  large  Gtovemment  Department. 
That  is  perfectly  true,  bat  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  natural 
appeal  for  legal  decisions  which  must  gradually  grow  up  in  the  work  of  a 
department,  and  therefore  the  natural  legal  surroundings  which  must 
accrue  to  it,  and  the  starting,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  department  with  this 
enormous  amount  of  leg^  and  judicial  business  clinging  to  it,  for 
which  it  is  not  practically  responsible.  That  is  to  say,  there  must 
be  in  each  depsjtment  certain  legal  assistance  wluch  is  absolutely 
necessary,  tlie  demand  for  which  has  grown  up  with  the  growth  of 
the  department  and  its  requirements  according  to  the  population  and 
other  changes.  There  is  a  distinction  between  such  demands  which 
may  be  made  by  a  department,  and  the  starting  of  a  new  department 
with  this  large  amount  of  le^  and  judicial  business  attached  to  it, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  except  this  one  reason  (which  is  a  large  one  in 
itself),  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  separation.  As  regards  this  separa- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  entanglement  of  a  legal 
character,  which  may  ensue  in  the  future  between  the  Charity  Commission 
and  Whitehall,  with  regard  to  certain  educational  schemes.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  there  may  be  that  difficulty,  and  it  is  pertectly  possible 
also  that  there  may  be  difficulties  as  regards  localities,  if  there  is  any 
reference  whatever  to  any  other  body  of  men  besides  the  educatioufd 
centre  to  which  they  ought  in  all  cases  to  refer.  I  admit  that  to  the  full ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of  making  a 
separation  and  leaving  the  judicial  and  strictly  legal  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  where  it  now  is,  and  to  take  over  only  that  work  which  is  of  an 
educational  character.  Of  course,  the  Commissioners  are  aware  that  there 
is  juuch  educational  work  transacted  between  the  Charity  Commissioners 
and  the  Education  Department,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  elementary 
schools.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  opinions  of  Lord  Justice  Davey  have 
been  quoted  with  regard  to  this  point,  but  they  ai*e  very  important  I 
hope  the  Commissioners  do  not  think  that  I  am  nt  all  minimising  the 
difficulty  of  this  question.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  which 
any  Cabinet  could  have  to  decide.  Before  I  proceed  further,  I  should 
like  to  read  one  or  two  quotations  from  what  Lord  Justice  Davey,  whom  I 
consider  to  be  a  high  authority,  said  as  regards  the  legal  position  of 
the  Oharity  Commissioners,  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts.  This  is 
from  Mr.  Lowther*s  Draft  Report,  at  page  XIX.  In  answer  to  a  question 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Justice 
Davey  said  this  : — "The  Charity  Commissioners  are  a  legal  body,  acting 
"  in  accordance  with  law ;  they  are  bound  to  make  their  schemes  in 
**  accordance  with  law;  and  as  long  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  that  it 
' '  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  Court  of  Appeal  is  a  court  of  law."   That 
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IB  with  ref erenoe  to  their  position  as  appellants.   Then  again  at  page  X  VIII. 
he  says  this  : — '*  The  Charity  Commission  is  also  called  upon  from  time 
to  time  to  construe  schemes  mode  either  by  itself,  by  the  Conrt  of 
Chancery,  or  by  Parliament,  and  in  the  construction  of  such  schemes  to 
apply  the  strict  rale  of  legal  interpretation  as  laid  down  by  the  general 
law  and  practice  of  the  courts.     Indeed,  the  same  jurisdiction  as  is  now 
exercised  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  case  of  charities  having  an 
income  of  over  50Z.  (where  the  assent  of  the  trustees  is  not  given  to  the 
Charity  Commission  to  enable  it  to  deal  with  the  charity)  is  at  the  pro- 
sent  moment  exercised  by  the  Charity  Commission  in  the  caae  of 
charities  having  an  income  of  601.  or  leas  (or   with  the  assent  of 
*'  the    trustees    where    the    income    exceeds    50Z.)."    It    seems    to    me 
that    this  evidence   is  very  strong  indeed  as  regards    the  possibility 
of  retaining  these  great  legal  powers  where  they  now  exist,  and  I  say 
again  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  handicap  any    new  department  by 
handing    over  this  bulk  of  legal  business   which    properly  belongs  to 
some  legally  constituted  body  like  the  Charity  Commissioners.    As  the 
Commission  is  aware,  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  obliged   to   have 
some  legal  attainment  as  regards  their  office  and  as  regards  their  official 
positioD.    Then  there  is  one    other  authority  I  should  like  to  quote  ; 
that  is  a  gentleman  who  was    Secretory  of  the  Schools   Inquiry  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Boby.    In  1891  Mr.  Boby  made  a  very  able  speech  on  the 
estimates  of  the  Charity  Commission  with  reference  to  this  very  point, 
and  X  should  like  the  Commissioners  to  know  what  was  in  his  mind  at  that 
moment.     He  said,  *'  I  should  be  in  favour  of  putting  a  large  portion  of 
'*  the  work  of  framing  new  schemes  and  amending  existing  ones  under  a 
**  department  of  the  Education  Office.    The  Chiuity  Commission  would 
'*  continue  to  exercise  many  of  their  old  powers,  but  the  new  powers 
'*  granted  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  which  relate  to  matters  that 
excite  the  most  feeling  in  the  country,  would,  I  think,  on  the  whole  be 
more  simply  and  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  a  department  of  the 
Privy  Council."    He  then  refers  further  to  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act 
and  other  matters,  all  strengthening  the  position  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  to-day,  that  you  should  have  one  central  department  and  only 
transfer  the  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  which 
involves  education. 

11.865.  How  would  you  separate  it  P  Where  would  you  draw  the  line 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  Charity  Commissioners'  functions  p  Take,  for 
instance,  a  question  which  depended  for  its  solution  partly  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  Statute  and  partly  on  questions  of  policy,  an  educational 
question.  Would  that  question  belong  to  the  Charity  Commission  or 
would  it  belong  to  the  newly-constituted  Education  Department  p — I 
should  refer  a  point  of  that  kind  to  our  proper  legal  adviser  in  the 
Depaitment. 

11.866.  To  say  to  which  side  it  belongs  ? — Yes. 

11.867.  I  will  take,  for  instance,  a  question  such  as  those  which  have 
frequently  arisen  with  regard  to  the  religious  education  to  h%  given  in 
endowed  schools.  That,  as  you  know,  is  partiy  a  question  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  and  partly  a  question  of  educational 
policy  on  which  Parliament  from  time  to  time  expresses  its  opinion. 
Therefore  it  may  seem  to  lie  upon  the  border  line  P — I  think  the  new 
Education  Department  should  undertake  that. 

11.868.  And  again  the  question  whether  education  should  be  given  free 
or  not  would  sometimes  be  a  question  which  depended  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  legal  documents  and  schemes,  or  even  of  a  Statute,  and  into 
which  nevertheless  questions  of  educational  policy  might  enter  P — Well,  I 
grant  that  a  difficulty  does  arise  with  regard  to  a  point  of  that  kind.  I 
grant  that  to  the  full ;  but  the  whole  question  is  full  of  difficulties. 

11.869.  Or  take  the  question,  for  instance,  of  how  the  governing  body 
should  be  constituted.  That  might  be  partly  a  question  of  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  a  Statute,  and  yet  it  would  be  on  the  other  side  a  question  not 
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only  of  ediioation,  but  of  genoral  adminirtraiiTe  polusy  P — Yes.  I  admit 
these  are  diffionlt  poiots,  bat  I  say  again  that  I  think  the  minor  evil  is  the 
one  which  I  have  suggested. 

11.870.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  some  witnesses  that  to  their 
minds  the  educational  work  was  closely  coherent  with  the  judicial,  or  rather 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the  judicial  work  so  often  enters  into  the  educa- 
tional that  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  in  practice  to  have  the  judicial 
part  determined  by  one  authority  and  the  educational  part  by  another. 
But  of  course  I  need  hardly  say  that  there  are  great  divisions  of  opinion 
upon  the  point.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  what  you  say  with  regard  to  that 
point  which  some  witnesses  have  raised  ? — I  am  quite  aware  that  there 
must  be  some  interlacing  of  those  legal  questions,  but  I  say  again  that  my 
proposal  carries  with  it  the  minor  difficulty  of  the  two. 

11.871.  You  think  the  difficulties  of  transferring  the  whole  work  of  the 
Charity  Commission  to  a  new  department  under  the  control  of  Parliament 
are  greater  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  greater.  Then  with  reference  to  the 
existing  work  carried  out  by  tbe  Charity  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
schemes  before  Parliament  and  other  matters,  I  think  that  is  evidence  that 
ought  to  be  given  rather  before  the  committee  lately  sitting  than  here.  I 
thmk  that  would  be  rather  out  of  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  I  should  like  to 
say  one  word  with  reference  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  if  I  might 
be  allowed.  I  am  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Science  and  Art  D^iartment 
practically  in  the  position  which  it  now  holds,  that  is  to  say,  as  afiSliated  to 
the  new  Department.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  oonneoted  with  the 
administration  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  which  I  uhould  like 
to  refer.  There  is  one  matter  which  has  always  engaged  my  attention  and 
exercised  me  a  good  deal,  that  is  the  system  of  payment  of  grants  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  We  have  abolished  the  system  of  payment 
by  results  with,  to  my  mind,  such  splendid  success  in  our  elementary 
schools  that  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  devise  some  means  of  adminis- 
tering those  grants  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  on  a  better 
basis. 

11.872.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  views  upon  that  which  is  a  point 
of  great  interest  p — Here  we  are  not  advancing  into  new  paths  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted.  We  have  made  a  great  step  with  regard  to  our 
elementary  schools,  and,  to  my  mind,  made  it  with  conspicuous  success; 
and  I  think  that  in  the  future  some  means  may  be  found  whereby  we  may 
make  these  payments  on  a  diflerent  system.  At  all  events  in  any  new 
scheme  I  should  like  to  retain  the  educational  side,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  I  think  that  to  break  up  the  system  of 
the  science  and  art  schools  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake.  I  thmk  they 
are  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  good  in  the  country,  although  I  think  in 
some  senses  the  system  is  an  expensive  one.  It  is  especially  an  expensive 
one  in  the  way  in  which  the  grants  are  administered  and  adjudicated  upon. 
I  think  that  if  we  could  have  a  better  system  of  inspection  we  could  do  it 
more  cheaply  and  with  greater  advantage.  There  is  one  other  point  I 
should  like  also  to  mention  while  I  am  on  this  subject  :  that  is  with  regard  . 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  To  my  mind  of  course 
the  most  important  principle  in  all  these  matters  is  to  have  a  curriculum 
which  is  popular  and  necessary  in  each  locality  ;  that  whatever  it  may  be  it 
should  be  as  wide  as  possible  ;  that  we  should  teach  anything  which  may 
be  useful  in  any  given  locality ;  but,  of  course,  not  to  give  teaching  which 
would  involve  a  waste  of  money,  and  which  would  be  useless.  Some  yean 
ago  I  found  that  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  a  great  deal  of  teach- 
ing was  being  administered  on  behalf  of  what  was  called  the  ''  Principles 
of  Agriculture."  Speaking  of  the  curriculum,  if  a  good  system  of 
secondary  education  were  introduced,  or  if  a  further  development  of 
technical  instructiou  were  to  take  place  in^he  counties,  I  think  something 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  reduplicate  our 
teaching  energies.  For  instance,  take  our  higher  grade  schools.  We  are 
teaching  the  principles  of  agriculture  as  an  extra  subject  under  the  Cocle. 
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Then  we  have  agrioultural  teaobing  under  the  Soienoe  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, and  of  oonrse  we  shall  be  equally  liable  to  have  a^oaltnral  teach- 
ing under  a  county  system  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  There- 
fore, one  of  the  first  duties,  if  I  may  aaj  so,  of  the  Education  Minister 
ought  to  be  to  try  to  concentrate  these  efforts  as  far  as  possible  and  avoid 
reduplication  of  grants.  I  think  the  first  efibrt  of  the  Mmister  ought  to  be 
to  consolidate  all  this  work  and  all  these  payments,  and  so  long  as  he  is 
certain  that  the  whole  ground  in  each  county  and  in  each  district  and 
borough  throughout  the  country  is  fairly  covered  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  work  which  he  is  doing.  To  my  mind  his  first  effort  should  be 
in  that  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  to  conisolidate  as  much  as  possible  and 
to  concentrate  our  educational  energies. 

11,878.  Would  not  the  consolidation  and  concentration  of  the  staff  of  the 
two  sub-departments,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Education 
Department,  facilitate  that  concentration  and  consolidation  of  the  work  to 
which  yon  have  referred  P — Tes,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  might, 
but  I  think  that  although  it  may  be  advisable  to  shadow  forth  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  the  necessity  of  such  an  alteration  as  regards  the  staff  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  yet  on  the  whole  I  would  rather  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  Department  as  a  departmental  matter  than  put  it  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 

11.874.  We  did  not  understand  you  to  suggest  that  it  was  necessarily 
a  matter  for  a  Statute.  I  take  it  that  it  coald  be  done  now  without  a 
Statute  P — Quite  so.  That  is  my  impression.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
if  possible. 

11.875.  Then  there  is  another  point  bearing  on  that  subject,  which  I 
should  like  to  put  to  you.  Some  witnesses  have  told  us  that  the  effect  of 
the  Science  and  Art  grants  given  in  the  upper  departments  of  elementary 
schools  has  been  to  give  too  great  a  prominence  to  the  science  side  of  what 
may  be  called  the  lower  grade  of  secondary  education ;  and  that  if  the 
Science  and  Art  grants  continue  to  be  given  in  tliat  wa^  they  ought  to  be 
given  for  literary  as  well  as  for  purely  science  subjects  m  order  to  let  the 
fiteraiy  subjects  have  their  fair  chance.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express 
upon  that  point  P — Yes,  I  have  a  strong  opinion  about  that ;  I  have 
constantly  observed  and  noticed  that  the  great  danger  in  these  schools  is 
that  the  easy  grant-earning  subjects  are  generally  seized  upon,  and,  of 
course,  one  has  to  be  very  careful,  in  administering  a  grant  of  that  kind, 
that  that  should  not  be  the  case.  As  you  say,  the  literary  portion  ought 
to  have  a  fair  chance  with  the  others. 

11.876.  If  secondary  education  became  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
reconstituted  Education  Department,  then  it  would  be  possible  so  to 
distribute  these  grants,  which  are  now  given  outside  the  work  of  the 
Education  Department  proper,  as  to  enable  them  to  assist  the  literary  as 
well  as  the  sdentifio  continuation  study  P — ^Tes. 

11.877.  And  that  in  your  view  would  be  a  desirable  result  P — Very,  I 
think. 

11.878.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would  like  to  offer  any 
observation  P — No,  I  think  not. 

11.879.  (Mr,  Hobhoute.)  As  I  understand  your  view  you  would  advocate 
putting  elementary  and  seoondarv  education  under  the  same  central 
authority  but  not  under  the  same  local  authorities  P— Tes,  that  is  to  say, 
I  would  retain  the  position  of  elementary  schools  precisely  as  they  ore 
now ;  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  that  distinction. 

11.880.  And  the  authorities  that  manage  elementary  schools  P — Yes. 

11.881.  I  think  you  made  an  exception  though,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
town  where  there  was  a  general  desire  to  have  one  authority  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  p — I  think  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Chairman 
mentioning  Manchester.  I  referred  to  Manchester,  I  think,  as  a  town 
where  the  education  authorities  generally,  school  boards  and  others,  and 
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general  looal  anthoritieB,  were  working  harmonionflly.    In  that  case  I  said 
that  one  authority  might,  as  it  were,  govern  the  whole  position. 

11.882.  Yon  think  it  might  be  possible  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
local  option  to  places  where  there  was  a  general  desire,  evidenced  perhaps 
by  a  petition  of  aU  the  local  authorities  oonoemed  with  education,  that 
there  should  be  one  authority  for  all  education  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  most 
advisable  where  it  could  be  carried  out,  and  I  think  that  in  any  Act  drawn 
for  carrying  out  a  secondary  education  scheme  there  ought  to  be  some 
loophole  at  aU  events  for  cases  such  as  you  have  described. 

11.883.  You  would  not,  of  course,  force  it  on  any  locality  P — No,  I  think 
if  you  attempt  to  force  it  on  every  locality  it  would  here  and  there,  owing 
to  local  jealousies  and  other  matters  to  which  I  have  alluded,  break  down. 

11 .884.  Taking  the  counties  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  parishes 
not  under  school  boards  at  present,  would  you  constitute  the  local 
educational  committee  which  you  propose  to  set  up,  partly  by  having 
representatives  of  the  bodies  that  manage  elemental  schools.  I  mean, 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  the  representatives  of  school 
boards  and  a  certain  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  P~I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  such  a  course. 
I  think  it  would  rather  strengthen  the  local  authority. 

11.885.  You  think  it  might  tend  to  a  better  continuation  of  education  P — 
I  think  so. 

11.886.  Some  such  scheme  as  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
county  governing  bodies  in  Wales  p — Do  you  refer  to  the  Intermediate 
ActP 

11.887.  Under  tlie  schemes  P — ^Yes,  I  believe  they  have  adopted  it ; 
three  by  the  county  and  two  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

11.888.  That  was  not  a  governing  body,  but  simply  a  county  authority 
for  framing  schemes  p  —Yes. 

11.889.  You  would  not  contemplate,  I  imagine,  putting  nominees  of  the 
Crown  on  local  rating  authorities  P — No,  I  would  not  advise  that. 

11.890.  You  have  said  that  the  circumstances  of  Wales  differ  from  those 
of  EngLind  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  endowments.  Would  you  not 
admit  that  there  are  certain  portions  of  England  as  badly  off  as  Wales  in 
that  respect  P — In  the  West  of  England  especially  there  are  some  very 
large  gaps,  no  doubt,  where  there  are  no  eadowments. 

11.891.  And,  therefore,  there  might  be  a  case,  as  regards,  at  all  events, 
certain  localities  in  England  where  a  certain  amount  of  aid  from  the 
Exchequer  might  be  fairly  given  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  secondary 
sdiools  P — ^Yes. 

11.892.  Would  you  consider  that  if  any  aid  was  given,  it  might  be  ^ven 
most  beneficifdly  towi^s  the  inspection  of  schools,  and  the  machinery 
which  would  be  required  to  secure  their  efficiency  p — ^Yes,  I  think  that 
would  be  the  best  application  of  such  a  fund,  at  all  events,  the  primary 
application  of  it.  lliat  is  to  say,  I  think  the  locality  ought  to  find  the 
school  and  the  buildings,  and  the  maintenance  as  much  as  possible,  and 
that  if  anything  is  given  from  the  State,  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  first  instance 
at  all  events,  in  securing  by  inspection  that  the  schools  were  efficient. 

11.893.  Then  there  would  be  grants  similar  to  the  present  grants  from 
the  Science  and  Arts  Department  given  to  the  various  schools  according  to 
the  subjects  thev  passed  in  P — Quito  so  ;  according  to  the  curriculum  I 
would  continue  tnem. 

11.894.  And  extend  them  to  literary  subjects  P— Yes. 

11.895.  Under  which  local  authority  do  you  consider  that  evening 
continuation  schools  should  be  carried  on.  Yon  are  aware  that  at  present 
evening  continuation  schools  are  carried  on  partly  under  the  elementary 
authorities  and  the  Education  Department,  and  partly  under  the  county 
councils  P — There,  again,  yon  raise  rather  a  thorny  qufliHiw,  liouauag  there 
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might  be  strong  opposition  to  patting  evening  oontinnation  schools  under 
a  looul  body.    I  do  not  say  there  would  be,  but  there  might  be. 

11.896.  Under  a  county  body  P — Yes,  under  a  local  county  body.  There 
might  be  considerable  objection  to  that 

11.897.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  large  sums  spent  now  by 
various  county  councils  in  giving  what  is  chiefly  technicid^  instruction  in 
the  evening  continuation  schools? — If  it  could  be  carried  out  without 
opposition  I  think  it  would  be  right  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the 
local  body. 

11.898.  I  suppose  in  the  larger  towns  where  the  school  boards  are  already 
carrying  on  the  evening  continuation  schools  by  themselves,  you  would 
not  mterfere  with  their  work  P — No.  It  was  to  that  I  referred  when  I  said 
there  might  be  opposition  raised.  But  as  I  have  before  said,  I  would 
not  interfere  with  the  school  board's  work.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
done. 

11.899.  You  would  favour  an  elastic  system  which  should  enable 
different  authorities  in  diOEereut  localities  to  carry  on  the  work P— Yes. 

11.900.  But  you  would  try  to  safeguard,  as  far  as  possible,  against  two 
authorities  carrying  on  the  same  work  in  the  same  locality  P — Yes. 

11.901.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commission  you  have 
admitted,  I  think,  that  there  would  be  many  cases  lying  on  the  border  line 
b^ween  the  two  Departments  which  you  propose  to  establish  P — There 
must  be  some. 

11.902.  But  you  think  the  difficulties  could  be  got  over  at  the  centre  by 
their  being  referred  in  each  case  to  a  legal  adviser  of  the  Department  P — 
Yes,  and  if  I  might  explain  that  further,  what  I  should  propose  to  do  is 
this:  I  am  speaking  only  as  a  layman,  but  I  have  read  Lord  Justice 
Davey's  evidence  very  carefully  with  regard  to  this  matter.  He  states 
most  clearly  that  although  the  Charity  Commission  as  now  existing  is  a 
judicial  body,  and  having  practically  judicial  functions,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  High  Court  against  any  of  its  decisions,  yet,  I  think  he  said  very 
distinctly  that  if  you  transfer  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  a 
department  like  the  Education  Department  with  a  Secretary  of  State  at 
its  head,  that  Secretary  of  State  in  carrying  out  any  scheme,  or  any  action 
of  his,  is  subject  to  no  court  of  law,  but  is  subject  only  to  Parliament. 
Therefore,  in  taking  over  any  of  the  possible  judicial  work  of  the  Charity 
Commission  which  might  be' interlaced  or  intermingled  with  some  school 
scheme,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Secretaiy  of  State  had  good  legal 
gniidance  as  ho  now  has  at  this  moment  in  the  Education  Department, 
there  would  be  no  referenc«),  as  I  understand  it,  to  a  court  of  law  against 
his  action.  Therefore,  what  you  would  be  doing  would  be  retaining  a 
large  part  of  its  legal  and  judicial  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Com* 
missioners,  leaving  that  portion  of  it  which  is  connected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  an  educational  scheme  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment. 

11.903.  Under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  at  present,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  to  us,  there  lies  an  appeal  on  legal  questions  &om  schemes  which 
have  been  actually  approved  by  the  Vice-President  ? — ^Yes,  to  the  Privy 
Council. 

11.904.  It  is  true  he  is  not  made  a  nominal  party  to  the  suit,  but  prac- 
tically these  schemes  have  been  approved  by  him,  so  that  there  is  an 
appeal  from  a  high  Minister,  such  as  the  Vice-President,  at  the  present 
moment  to  a  court  of  law.  Is  not  that  so  P — There  is  an  appeal  in  the 
case  of  a  scheme  no  doubt.  The  Vice-President  approves  of  the  scheme, 
and  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
any  legal  point. 

11.905.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  from  a  Minister's  point  of  view  P 
— No,  I  see  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

11.906.  Therefore,  you  would  not  attach  from  this  point  of  view  very 
much  weight  to  the  difficulty  of  the  Ministers  dealing  with  the  legal  side 
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of  the  OfaarHy  OommiBsion  as  well  as  the  ednoational  P— No,  I  should  not 

be  afraid  of  it. 

11.907.  But  I  understand  your  yiew  to  be  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
this  work  in  the  legal  atmosphere  and  out  of  the  political  atmosphere  P — 
Yes. 

11.908.  If  a  division  were  made  such  as  that  you  advocate,  there  would 
still  remain  a  good  many  questions  within  the  purview  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  which  might  form  a  ground  for  political  controversy, 
and  for  which  some  Minister  should  be  able  to  answer  in  the  House  of 
Commons  P — Yes. 

11.909.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement  P — No,  I  cannot 
say  I  am  distinctly  satisfied  with  it,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  it  is  the  best 
arrangement  that  could  have  been  made. 

11.910.  You  think  it  is  a  better  arrangement  than  having  a  Cabinet 
Minister  to  represent  the  Charity  Commissioners  P — I  think  so. 

11.911.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  governing  bodies  and  local 
trustees,  do  you  not  think  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  very  often 
in  their  knowing  to  what  Department  to  apply  ? — They  have  had  a  good 
training  because  they  have  been  made  a  kind  of  shuttlecock  of  between 
each  side  of  Whitehall  since  the  Act  of  1869  was  passed.  First,  there  is  a 
scheme  in  the  Education  Department ;  then  it  comes  up  for  the  revision 
of  the  Charity  Commisdoners ;  then  it  goes  back  to  the  Education  De« 
partment,  and  then  it  ultimately  reaches  Parliament.  I  admit  that  you 
would  be  leaving  a  portion  of  not  a  very  good  system  unreformed,  but  I 
think  that  would  be,  as  I  said  before,  better  than  carrying  over  that  huge 
mass  of  legal  and  judicial  work,  which  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with 
education,  to  the  new  Department. 

11.912.  But  yon  would  be  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, would  you  not?  Many  trustees  at  present,  although  they  have  to 
deal  with  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  and  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  have 
only  to  apply  to  a  single  office  in  respect  to  both  those  Acts  P-«You  might 
in  diat  sense  be  increasing  it,  no  doubt. 

11.913.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  Do  you  think  that  the  consciousness  of  need  for 
guidance  to  which  you  refer  is  widespread  and  general  over  the  country 
as  regards  secondaiy  education  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so.     I  think  it  is  general. 

11.914.  With  regard  to  this  separation  of  the  work  of  the  Charity  Com^ 
mission,  one  question  suggests  itself,  because  of  something  we  have  had 
said  by  another  witness.  You  know  there  are  many  endowments  whi<di 
are  mixed,  educational  and  non*educationBl  P— Yes. 

11.915.  Would  you  think  that  in  the  new  plan  those  endowments 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  under  its  own  administrative 
governors  P — No ;  I  think  that  any  educational  endowment,  although  there 
was  another  portion  of  the  trust  non-educational,  ought  to  be  under  the 
new  Department.    I  should  transfer  it.  ^ 

11.916.  Now  one  question  about  your  very  acceptable  suggestion  with 
reference  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  mode  of  payments.  The 
accidental  wide  variation  in  the  number  of  passes  often  leads  to  serious 
difficulties  in  schools.  In  training  colleges  such  difficulties  are  avoided  by 
striking  a  balance  on  average,  and  crediting  the  college  with  the  average 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Do  you  tlmik  a  plan  of  that  kind  would 
work  well  in  regard  to  these  grants  p — I  think  it  might  be  tried,  but  I  think 
a  careful  inspection  and  a  more  general  examination  than  is  now  given 
would  be  praferable  to  the  individual  examination.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
refer  to  art  examinations,  where  drawings  are  called  up,  because  drawings 
speak  for  themselves,  and  in  that  case  you  must  pay  by  results.  I  am 
talking  of  the  general  branch. 

11.917.  {Mr.  Toxall,)  The  question  of  rate  aid  versus  State  aid  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  future  of  schools  has  ooourred  in  your  evidence,  and  I  under- 
stand that  you  favour  the  view  of  local  aid  in  the  form  of  rates  rather  than 
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State  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  what  I  suggested  was  that 
the  scheme  should  be  tentative  as  regards  grant-earning  from  the  State, 
and  I  said  that  at  first  I  would  endeavour  to  frame  an  Aot  empowering 
local  authorities  to  levy  a  rate  up  to  a  certain  point — say  up  to  a  penny. 
Of  course  my  experience  of  carrying  an  Act  of  that  kind  is  that  pressure  is 
at  once  put  upon  the  Minister,  or  whoever  has  the  Bill  in  hand,  to  get 
something  from  the  Treasury,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  pressure  would  be 
put  upon  the  Treasury.  What  I  am  most  anxious  about  is  to  stimulate 
and  stir  up  local  effort,  and,  there  being  any  amonnt  of  locid  effort  now 
owing  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  I  have  some  confidence  that  the 
local  authorities,  who  have  been  stirring  themselves  for  two  or  three  years, 
would  use  some  pressure  with  regard  to  rates.  Failing  that  I  presume 
you  would  have  to  come  in  the  end  to  the  State. 

11.918.  Speaking  generally,  does  not  your  experience  show  you  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  procure  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  education  by 
means  of  a  State  grant  than  a  local  rate.  Is  not  the  money  procured  with 
far  less  friction  and  opposition  in  the  form  of  State  grant  than  in  the  form 
of  local  taxation  ? — Yes,  that  I  admit. 

11.919.  The  sum  of  750,000^  is  at  present  available  under  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  for  Technical  Education.  That  is  a 
large  sum,  but  probably  you  would  not  think  it  any  too  large  to  spend 
upon  the  purely  technological,  the  properly  speaking  technical  education 
of  a  country  so  much  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  as  ours  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

11.920.  And,  therefore,  it  might  be  inadvisable  to  divert  any  portion  of 
that  sum  from  the  technological  education  of  the  country  to  the  more 
classical  and  literary  education  ? — No,  I  should  not  like  to  disturb  that 
sum  at  all.    I  should  like  it  to  be  still  devoted  to  its  present  purpose. 

11.921.  Although  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  free  education  in 
secondly  schools^that  is,  the  whole  of  the  schools  being  free — I  presume 
you  would  be  in  favour  of  a  very  large  and  sufficient  system  of  free 
scholarships  in  secondary  schools,  by  which  the  best  brains  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  country  might  be  utilised  and  the  children  carried  forward  P — 
I  think  that  would  be  a  most  prominent  part  of  any  scheme  in  any  locality, 
I  have  here  before  me  the  report  of  the  Kent  County  Council  Technical 
Education  Committee,  and  I  see  that  abreadv  they  have  taken  up  this  ques- 
tion of  minor  scholarships  and  secondary  sonools.  There  is  a  long  list  here 
of  different  schools  and  foundations  in  the  county  of  Kent,  embracing  almost 
everv  large  town  in  the  county,  where  they  are  endeavouring  to  give  these 
scholarships.  That  is  for  technical  education,  but  it  comes  out  of  the 
fund  to  which  you  have  just  alluded.  And,  as  I  say  again,  I  think  any 
scheme  for  free  scholarships  should  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  prominent 
features  in  any  scheme. 

11.922.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  new  central  authority  you 
used  the  term  * '  afOiliation  "  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  the 
authori^  P — ^I  meant  subordination. 

11,928.  You  did  not  mean  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  would, 
under  the  new  authority,  occupy  any  different  position  or  status  P— No,  I 
should  make  their  position  identical. 

11,924.  {Mr.  Oochbwm.)  Following  up  the  line  that  has  been  taken  just 
now  with  regard  to  tree  veretu  sefi-supportin^  education,  I  understand 
that  you  favour  the  view  that  secondary  education  sliould  support  itself, 
that  is,  apart  from  the  aid  of  buildings  P — Yes ;  I  am  looking,  of  course,  to 
the  existing  endowments  and  the  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment.  I  do  not  say  that  under  do  circumstances  should  there  be  State 
aid  to  secondary  education,  but  what  I  am  favouring  is  a  scheme  which, 
at  all  events  at  the  commencement,  would  tempt  the  localities  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  for  themselves.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  be  always 
found  to  be  an  opponent  of  a  grant  from  the  State. 

r   11,925.  In  the  event  of  those  secondary  schools  being  governed  by 
a  locally  elected  authority  and  being  maintained  out  of  the  rates,   and 
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having  regard  to  the  obuses  from  which  the  major  part  of  the  electors 
are  now  drawn,  is  it  not  yonr  opinion  that  if  the  support  of  those  schools 
is  largely  to  come  from  the  locality  it  wonld  have  a  disastrons  effect  on  the 
complexion  of  our  authorities  sometimes  P — ^It  might  have. 

11.926.  The  majority  of  the  electors  are  those  who  have  very  little 
interest  in  secondun^  education,  I  am  afraid,  and  do  you  not  think  that  the 
persons  whom  they  would  elect  are  persons  who  would  act  with  a  some* 
what  laggard  hand  in  the  business  of  secondary  edncation  P — ^I  think  not. 
I  think  that  if  an  Act  were  passed  there  would  be  a  general  change  in 
feeling  throughout  the  country,  and  these  matters  would  be  brought  more 
prominently  before  the  electors.  Although  there  is  not  now  very  much 
excitement  with  regard  to  Uio  question  of  secondary  education,  I  think, 
owing  to  the  debates  and  so  on  these  questions  would  be  brought  forward 
prominently,  and  I  think  the  authorities  would  be  fairly  representative. 

11.927.  Peeling  strongly  with  you  that  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
that  could  be  roused  locally  should  be  roused  and  that  perhaps  the  beat 
way  to  do  it  is  to  let  them  pay,  do  you  not  think  it  would  meet  both  diffi- 
culties best  if  part  of  the  expense  were  borne  locally  and  part  by  a  Govern- 
ment subvemion  ? — That  may  be  found  necessary,  but  I  think  T  had  rather 
adhere  to  my  previous  suggestion. 

11.928.  Is  not  that  method  employed  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act  P 
— ^Yes.  Under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act  there  is  assistance  from  the 
State,  but  as  I  have  before  stated  that  was  only  to  an  appeal  ad  mieeri' 
cordiam  from  Wales  on  account  of  its  poverty  with  regard  to  endowments. 

11.929.  Does  not  the  same  thing  apply  with  regard  to  very  large  districts 
of  England  ? — ^It  may. 

11.930.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  legislation  can  provide  for 
what  I  may  call  pooling  the  endowments  of  England  P — ^I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  it  out.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  we  have  to  face 
with  regard  to  secondary  education  is  die  extreme  jealousy  and  the  not 
unnatural  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  shifting  of  endowments  from  one 
locality  to  another.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  get  people  to  appreciate 
it  and  what  it  means,  but  I  know  that  in  most  localities  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  transfer  a  portion  of  any  endowment.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the 
people  to  imderstand  what  the  benefit  of  higher  education  means. 

11.931.  {(Jkairman.)  Would  you  think  that  those  objections  might  be  to 
some  extent  removed  if  it  were  made  clear  to  the  people  that  wherever  the 
endowment  itself  is  removed  a  certain  benefit  Would  be  secured  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  localitv  in  the  form  for  instance  of  scholarships  or  free 
places  at  the  school  to  which  the  endowment  was  removed  P — ^It  would  be 
difficult  in  many  partq  of  the  coimtry  to  get  people  to  appreciate  it  even 
then.  That  is  my  e3n>erience  in  dealing  with  schemes  and  the  opposition 
that  has  been  aroused  to  different  schemes  during  the  time  I  have  been  at 
the  Education  Office.  Most  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  raised  in  that  way.  I  have  heard  it  often  called  in  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ''  Robbery  of  the  poor."  It  is  said  that  you  are 
diverting  mone^  which  belongs  to  the  poor  of  one  locality  for  the  benefit 
of  another  locality,  and  they  do  not  in  the  leost  seem  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  will  get  a  very  serious  educational  benefit  out  of  it  eventually. 

11.932.  The  phrase,  "Robbery  of  the  poor,"  which  we  are  familiar  with, 
was  used  under  a  misconception  of  the  benefits  which  it  would  secure  for 
the  poor  of  the  particular  locality  P — No  doubt. 

11.933.  {Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you;  but  I  gathered 
that  you  thought  the  local  authority  would  have  something  to  do  with  the 
shifting  of  or  adapting  of  local  endowments  P — Quite  so.  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  to  make  that  effort.  When  I  stated  that  it  was  on  the 
assumption  that  the  local  authority  would  be  the  county  council  supple- 
mented, as  it  has  been  suggested  since  by  others,  this  authority  would 
deal  with  a  county  generally.  There  might  be  one  portion  of  a  county 
denuded  of  endowments  and  another  x>ortion  rich  in  endowment.    It  would 
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be  tbe  duty  of  the  oouncil  to  endeavour  to  carry  ont  that  nnpopular  duty  of 
transferring  the  endowments. 

11.934.  Yon  think,  then,  a  county  area  might  be  possible  P — ^I  think  it 
would  be  more  possible,  and  I  think  the  Chairman  saggested,  in  the  early 
part  of  my  evidence,  that  local  authorities  might  do  this  with  comparative 
ease  where  a  department  sitting  in  Whitehall  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
oairy  it  out. 

11.935.  As  to  the  authorities,  I  suppose  you  have  no  idea  of  changing 
the  present  method  of  electing  the  governing  bodies  of  schools.  You 
would  have  every  school  endowment  governed  by  a  local  body,  would  you 
not  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

11.936.  And  that  must  go  on  as  at  present  P — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  local  governing  body  would  be  determined  by  the  county 
body  who  framed  the  scheme. 

11.937.  All  existing  schools  would  have  their  governing  bodies  retained 
to  them  on  their  present  lines,  and  on  their  present  schemes  P — I  think  so. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  that  they  should. 

11.938.  Except  that  it  would  be  compulsory  upon  them  to  admit  an 
addition  from  the  local  authority  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  one  of  the  first 
necessities,  and  in  this  scheme  from  Kent  it  says  the  principal  condition 
upon  wliicli  assistance  in  aid  of  technical  instruction  can  be  given  to  any 
secondary  school,  whether  by  way  of  scholarship  or  grant,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  council  upon  the  governing  body. 

11.939.  In  new  schools  to  be  set  up  would  you  conceive  that  they  would 
require  a  governing  body  for  each  individual  school  or  would  the  local 
authority  be  sufficiently  au  fait  with  all  its  schools  to  be  the  authority  for 
all  its  schools? — I  think  the  local  authority  should  be  all  powerful  as 
regards  the  control  and  management  of  those  schools,  and  each  school,  I 
apprehend,  would  have  its  sub-authority.  There  must  be  some  managing 
authority  to  each  school,  but  the  precise  character  of  that,  I  think,  must 
be  determined  by  the  local  body  responsible. 

Il,9d0.  Now,  coming  to  the  constitution  of  the  local  authority,  if  our 
administrative  county  councils  are  the  most  excellent  authority  which  we 
have  in  our  minds,  do  you  agree  that  the  same  description  would  apply  to 
borough  county  councils  P — I  had  rather  not  give  an  opinion  upon  that. 
I  think  that  the  borough  local  authority  would  have  to  be  very  carefully 
considered,  but  I  had  rather  not  give  a  definite  opinion  as  to  what  that 
precise  authority  should  be  provided  out  of.  It  should  keep  within  the 
lines  I  have  indicated;  that  there  should  be  some  existing  authority 
whether  rural  or  sanitary.  I  have  not  gone  with  sufficient  closeness  into 
the  question  to  decide.  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  create  a  new 
authority. 

11.941.  Would  it  make  your  answer  more  easy  supposing  we  were  to 
assume  that  the  excise  money  and  the  power  to  rate  in  aid  of  technical 
education  had  not  been  vested  in  the  county  councils.  Would  that  have 
been  the  authority  that  would  have  ocoorred  to  you  as  the  authority  for 
secondary  education  P — Well,  this  is  a  hypothetical  question.  I  would 
say  frankly  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be. 

11.942.  Would  it  in  your  judgment  have  been  better  if  possible,  and  if 
as  you  said  yourself,  we  had  been  commencing  de  novo,  to  have  elected 
an  educational  body,  or  have  a  body  existing  for  no  other  purpose, 
to  take  education  from  primaiy  up  to  the  upper  reaches  of  secondary 
education  P — I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  begin  our  whole 
educational  system  de  novo.  But  I  think  I  have  indicated  in  my  evidence 
that  there  are  opposing  forces  which  make  it  very  difficult  indeed  to 
go  back  again.  My  impression  is  that  the  present  system  has  developed 
too  far  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

11.943.  In  your  view  the  administrative  counties  the  county  councils 
with  members  co-opted,  would  be  the  best  authority  P— Yes. 
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11.944.  In  the  borough  ooonty  ooimcils  adopting  the  same  policy,  in 
yonr  view  would  the  best  system  be  to  accept  the  large  school  boards 
as  the  backbone  of  the  new  authority  with  members  added  to  their 
number  from  the  county  councils.  Would  that  get  over  the  difficulty  in 
yonr  mind  and  ease  the  position  P — I  think  it  would  create  great  opposition 
if  it  were  attempted. 

11.945.  From  whom  do  you  anticipate  the  opposition  p  I  think  there 
would  be  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  voluntary  schools  and  others,  to 
raising  the  school  boards  into  such  an  educational  position  as  that. 

11.946.  But  supposing  the  new  bodies  in  the  counties,  as  I  understand, 
are  to  be  composed  of  county  councillors  and  co-opted  experts,  do  you  not 
think  the  new  bodies  in  the  county  boroughs  might  be  composed  of  the 
school  board  with  members  of  the  county  councils  added,  and  also  co- 
opted  members  representing  the  voluntary  schools  P — Quite  so.  I  think 
I  have  stated  already  that  the  whole  of  this  question  is  full  of  difficulties, 
and  if  decided  it  must  be  decided  by  a  compromise.  Ultimately  it  must 
be  a  compromise.  The  question  you  put  to  me  now  is  distinctly  in  the 
light  of  compromise,  that  is  to  say,  that  representatives  of  voluntary 
schools  should  be  co-opted.  They  are  doing  good  work.  So  also  they 
could  not  object  to  there  being  representatives  of  board  schools.  It  is  a 
difficult  point  upou  which  to  give  evidence,  but  I  think  the  question  you 
have  put  to  me  is  in  the  right  direction,  because  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
possible  compromise  between  the  contending  parties. 

11.947.  It  has  been  interpreted  as  the  meaning  of  your  Act  (I  think  you 
were  the  Minister  who  passed  the  Assisted  Education  Act)  that  no  public 
elementary  school  was  to  be  commenced  after,  I  think,  the  Ist  January, 
1892,  at  which  a  fee  was  to  be  chargeable  P — No,  I  do  not  think  that. 

11.948.  I  think  the  present  vice-president  has  refused  to  sanction,  and 
has  assigned  as  his  reason  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  the  building  of  any 
further  schools  where  a  fee  is  to  be  charged  ? — ^I  have  not  got  a  copy  of  the 
Act  here,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  interpretation  of  it  is  by  the  present 
vice-president.    The  Act  only  referred  to  elementary  schools. 

11.949.  And  all  higher  grade  schools  are  bound  to  be  put  under  that 
clause  :  otherwise  they  can  receive  no  grant  P — Quite  so. 

11.950.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  authority  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
charge  a  fee  in  higher  grade  schools  if  it  thinks  fit  P — Yes.  I  think  it 
ought. 

11,951.:  Whatever  the  Act  may  provide,  is  that  your  opinion  P — Yes, 
quite  so :  where  it  can  legally  do  so.  But  with  reference  to  your  point 
about  the  higher  grade  schools,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  a  sdieme  such 
as  I  have  been  suggesting  there  would  be  a  vast  number  of  schools  which 
woxQd  not  be  higher  grade  schools :  they  would  be  secondary  schools  and 
not  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act. 

11.952.  I  take  it  that  you  see  no  need  for  a  provincial  authority  existing 
between  the  central  authority  and  the  local  authorities  P — No. 

11.953.  If  we  have  a  county  authority  and  a  central  authority,  is  that  in 
your  judgment  sufficient  P — Yes.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  any 
intervening  authority. 

11.954.  {Mrs.  Sidgwich.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  your  view  is 
with  regard  to  the  extension  of  higher  grade  schools  :  whether  you  wish 
tiiat  there  should  be  new  higher  grade  schools,  or  whether  you  only 
wish  the  present  higher  grade  schools  to  be  maintained  by  the 
school  boards  P — When  I  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  disturb  the 
existing  state  of  things,  I  did  not  at  all  intend  that  there  should  be  no 
extension  of  the  present  system.  The  system  is  there,  and  these  schools 
have  the  rate  behind  them,  and  so  long  as  they  are  popular,  and  tibe 
people  demand  them,  I  do  not  see  how  Parliament  can  interfere  to  check 
the  development  of  the  system.  The  system  is  there,  and  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  should  be  no  further  development.    The  eehoolB  exist,  and  as 
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they  now  exist  and  are  popular,  no  Minister  wonld  dare  to  npset  the  system 
as  it  now  exists. 

11.955.  Yon  would  run  the  risk  of  overlapping  between  school  boards  and 
another  educational  authority  which  might  result  from  allowing  thd  school 
boards  to  continue  to  maintain  higher  grade  schools  p — I  think  that  that  is  a 
risk  you  must  run,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  one  of  the  difficulties 
that  a  new  department  would  have  to  deal  with.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  difficulty  to  deal  with,  because  where  it  possibly  would 
exist  would  be  in  large  centres  of  population  where  these  higher  grade 
schools  exist.  Where  we  have  a  great  dearth  of  secondary  education  is  in 
enormous  country  districts  where  what  you  suggest  would  not  occur.  Of 
course,  in  some  towns  it  might  occur.  It  is  one  of  the  rough  places  which 
a  new  department  would  have  to  endeavour  to  make  smoo&. 

11.956.  But  you  propose  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  having,  when  possible,  a 
single  educational  authority  in  large  towns  P — Jn  large  towns  I  should  do  my 
utmost  to  promote  a  central  educational  authority.  Of  course,  to-day  in  my 
evidence,  I  have  thought  it  ray  duty  to  shadow  forth  the  difficulties.  I 
may  have  exaggerated  them.  I  thought  it  best  to  state  them.  I  may  be 
periectly  wrong,  and  whoever  undertakes  this  task  in  the  future,  may  find 
it  easier  than  I  am  afraid  it  will  be.  Wherever  a  new  department  could 
find  a  town  like  Manchester,  for  instance,  where  feeling  has  not  run  high 
between  voluntary  schools  and  board  schools,,  and  where  there  is  one 
common  design  with  regard  to  education,  and  where  there  have  been  no 
bitternesses,  the  first  task  of  the  Education  Department  would  be  to  start 
a  scheme  whereby  there  would  be  one  authority  for  the  whole.  You  have 
already  broken  the  confines  between  elementary  education  and  secondary 
education.  That  is  done,  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  novelty  in  the 
experiment.  It  wonld  be  simply  the  carrying  out  to  the  very  full  what  is 
now  partially  carried  out,  and  making  it  a  complete  scheme. 

11.957.  The  higher  grade  schools  practically  mean  nearly  free  secondary 
education  p — Yes. 

11.958.  But  you  would  not,  on  that  account,  check  their  development  P — 
No ;  I  would  not. 

11.959.  You  would  allow  them  to  go  on  P — ^Yes.  I  think  it  would  be 
invidious  to  prevent  it. 

11.960.  How  would  you  propose  that  secondary  education  should  be 
provided  in  rural  districts  P — Where  there  are  no  endowments  it  would  be 
very  difficult  indeed.  In  some  districts  it  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
But,  I  suppose,  the  first  thing  to  endeavour  to  find  would  be  some  endowed 
school  (it  might  be  in  a  dismantled  condition  or  not)  and  put  it  in  good 
order,  restart  it,  and  put  it  on  a  good  basis.  I  should  work  it  in  with  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  in  this  way.  I  should  give  it  a  technical  side. 
I  presume  you  would  have  the  same  authority  for  the  county  that  is  now 
managing  the  technical  schools,  and  they  would  work  in  the  scheme 
together.  Where  there  was  no  school  or  no  endowment,  then  the  crux 
would  come.  In  process  of  time  the  department  would  point  to  it  as  a 
weak  spot  in  the  county,  and  ask  what  was  to  be  done  there,  and  that  is 
where  the  head  department  would  come  in,  I  presume. 

11.961.  Would  you  establish  boarding  houses  in  connexion  with  schools 
in  mrsd  districts  P — Yes  ;  I  would. 

11.962.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  You  have  spoken  a  great  deal  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  any  local  opinion  that  was  enlightened  in  many  districts 
in  England,  but  at  the  outset  when  speaking  of  the  difliculty  of  decentraliza- 
tion you  spoke  with  sangn^ineness  of  finding  capable  men  in  all  localities? — 
Yes. 

11.963.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  reconcile  those  two  views.  In  such 
localities  as  you  have  just  been  alluding  to,  large  rural  districts  where  you 
would  find  no  local  enterprise,  what  would  you  work  upon  ? — I  think  what 
you  would  have  to  endeavour  to  work  upon  would  be  this  :  the  first  thing 
would  be  to  secure  that  your  local  authority  was  composed  of  popular  men, 
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men  weU-kuowu,  who  oonld  attend  meetings  or  go  about  among  people 
and  explain  to  them  the  neoeesity  of  having  a  good  school,  and  what  a  good 
school  meant ;  and  I  think  by  degrees  yon  would  popularise  the  proposed 
system  whateyer  it  might  be.  But  I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  that 
although  you  may  get  in  each  county  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  will  under- 
take this  work  voluntarily,  and  who  are  thoroughly  capable  of  doing  it,  yet 
at  the  same  time  there  would  be  existing  in  the  same  county,  or  the  same 
district  of  a  county,  a  strong  prejudice  among  many  farmers  and  others 
with  regard  to  Secondary  Education.  It  would  be  the  first  difficulty  of 
the  loofu  authority  to  combat  that,  and  overcome  it  if  possible.  I  think 
the  two  things  are  perfectly  compatible. 

11,96^  You  would  rather  go  on  in  that  way,  however  dead-alive  the 
place  might  be,  than  overmaster  it  by  authority  from  above  P — Tes,  I  think 
you  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  by  doing  so.  I  think  they  would 
resent  the  authority  from  Whitehall,  whereas  they  might  accept  a  hint 
given  them  by  people  who  have  lived  in  their  midst  all  their  lives. 

11,966.  {Mr.  Hdbhouse. )  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  in  favour  of  making 
the  sums  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  which  are  at  present  available 
only  for  what  is  called  technical  instruction  also  available  for  the  ^neral 
purposes  of  Secondary  Education  P—That  is  a  difficult  point  to  decide.  I 
thii^  that  on  the  whole  it  ought  to  be  kept  where  it  now  is,  in  fact,  I  think 
I  have  suggested  it  in  an  answer  I  have  given.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  scill 
appHed  to  technical  education.  But,  of  course,  the  question  of  Govern- 
ment grant  will  no  doubt  be  a  leading  feature  in  this  Bill  whenever  it  is 
brought  forward — ^it  always  has  been  with  regard  to  Education  Bills— and 
no  doubt  great  pressure  will  be  put  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  day.  The 
first  amendment  in  this  Bill  whenever  it  appears  will  be  an  amendment  for 
a  Oovemment  grant.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Then  the  whole 
question  of  grants  will  arise.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to 
detract  from  the  resources  at  present  available  for  technical  instruction. 
When  I  said  just  now  that  there  should  be  a  technical  side  to  a  new  school 
what  was  in  my  mind's  eye  was  that  the  technical  classes  in  the  school 
which  I  was  indicating  as  supplying  a  deficiency  should  receive  their 
encouragement  from  this  fund.  Whatever  the  sum  was  that  you  were  able 
to  devote  you  would  apply  it  to  the  technical  side  of  your  pchool,  and  the 
rest  would  be  found  by  endowment  or  locally. 

11.966.  Taking  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  are  you  not 
aware  that  in  some  counties  considerable  difficulties  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  establishing  new  schools  owing  to  the  restriction  with  regard  to 
funds  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  that  they  cannot  aid  general 
education  P — Yes. 

11.967.  Would  you  be  .in  favour,  with  the  sanction  of  a  Government 
Department,  of  removing  that  restriction  in  certain  cases  P — Yes,  that 
might  be  part  of  the  development  which  would  ensue  on  the  i>assing  of  an 
Act  These  are  matters  of  detail.  That  restriction  was  inserted  in  the 
Tedmioal  Instruction  Act  on  account  of  the  difficulties  between  voluntary 
and  board  schools  with  a  motive ;  it  was  to  prevent  the  rivalry  and  the 
difficulties  that  might  otherwise  have  occurred.  If  a  large  scheme  of 
Secondary  Education  were  passed  this  would  be  one  of  the  developments  of 
it,  and  one  of  the  details  that  would  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

11.968.  {Chairman.)  Beferring  to  the  answer  you  have  just  given  to  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  assuming  for  the  purpose  of  argument  that  it  were  found  im- 
poedble  to  procure  from  the  Treasury  any  new  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
Secondary  Education  generally,  would  you  conceive  that  in  that  case  it 
might  be  desirable  to  allow  a  wider  discretion  in  the  application  of  the 
present  grant  whidi  is  devoted  to  ^e  purposes  of  techniciJ  education  only, 
and  to  allow  the  distributing  authoritT  at  its  discretion  to  apply  it  to 
subjects  or  in  ways  that  are  not  expresuy  technical  P — Yes,  that  might  be 
necessary.  I  would  rather  do  it  as  a  last  resort,  but  I  would  rather  see  it 
done  thim  see  the  neighbourhood  without  a  good  secondary  school,  which 

'would  be  the  idtemative. 
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(Chairman,)  We  are  very  mnoh  indebted  to  joti  for  coming  to  give 
evidence,  and  in  particular,  as  you  referred  to  that  point  yourself,  we 
feel  that  you  have  rendered  us  a  great  sendee  in  pointiug  out  where, 
from  your  official  and  parliamentary  experience,  you  think  the  difficulties 
are  likely  to  lie. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.O.li.,  F.R.S.,  recalled  and  further 

examined. 

11.969.  (Chairman.)  The  annual  report  of  the  Science  and  Ait  Depart- 
ment has  been  presented  to  Parliament  since  you  were  last  before  us  f-^ 
Yes,  it  has. 

11.970.  And  it  raises  one  or  two  points  on  which  you  can  add  something 
to  what  you  said  on  the  previous  occasion  ? — Yes. 

11.971.  One  of  those,  I  believe,  is  as  regards  the  position  and  the  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made  for  altering  the  scheme  of  organised  science 
schools  P— Yes, 

11.972.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  on  that  point  ?  —I  think  that  in  my 
previous  evidence  I  said  I  thought  it  would  be  very  advisable  that  the 
organised  science  schools  should  not  be  totally  dependent  upon  the  very 
small  capitation  grant  which  they  have  at  present,  and  on  the  results,  but 
should,  if  possible,  have  a  larger  capitation  grant  so  as  to  free  the  school 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  necessity  of  cramming  for  examination.  I 
am  authorised  to  say  that  the  Yice-President  has  under  his  consideration 
at  the  present  moment  a  scheme  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be 
no  pavment  on  results  for  the  first  year's  course  in  an  organised  science 
Bohool ;  that  it  should  simply  be  done  by  viva  voce  examination,  and  a 
thorough  inspection  by  competent  inspectors  not  only  in  the  science 
subjects  but  also  in  the  literary  subjects.  A  free  choice  would  be  given  to 
the  school  to  take  literary  subjects,  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Depart- 
ment being  obtained.  Perhaps  the  time  table  for  these  might  be  referred 
to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  who  would  be  in  the  district.  It  is  proposed 
that  there  ehould  be  two  grants,  one  a  capitation  grant  or  attendance  grant, 
and  the  other  a  variable  grant  depending  on  the  results  of  the  inspection. 

11.973.  By  "capitation  grant"  you  mean  a  grant  calculated  upon 
attendance  P — Yes,  and  by  a  variable  grant  one  calculated  upon  the  atten-^ 
dance  at  the  inspection  and  the  qu&ty,  if  I  ma^  so  express  it,  of  the 
examination  which  the  whole  school  passes— not  an  individual  examination. 

11.974.  You  would  not  call  it  a  payment  by  results  grant,  because  it 
would  be  on  the  impression^  so  to  speiJE,  which  the  inspector  derived  from 
the  work  of  the  school  taken  as  a  whole,  and  not  upon  the  noted  results 
of  the  examination  of  each  pupil  p— Quite  so.  It  would  be  an  inspection 
of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  student. 

11.975.  Who  would  conduct  that  examination  as  regards  literary  sub- 
jects P — I  may  say  that  this  scheme  is  not  promulgated  at  the  present 
time.  It  may  be  modified  to  a  cersain  extent.  Probably  Her  Majesty's 
inspector  might  be  called  in  to  assist  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  literary  subjects. 

11.976.  I  mean  that  the  literary  subjects  would  not  be  taken  by  one  of 
the  science  and  art  inspectors  P — ^If  he  felt  himself  incapable  of  examining 
in  that  subject  he  would  ask  the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector. 

11.977.  He  might  examine  himself  in  those  subjects  p — If  he  felt  capable 
of  doing  so. 

11.978.  But  the  literary  subjects  play  quite  a  secondary  part  in  those 
science  schools,  do  they  not  P — They  ought  not  to  do  so. 

11.979.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  a  rule  they  do  P—Unfortunately  thpy 
do  sometimes,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  cases.    We  used  to  insist  upon 
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the  minimmn  of  15  hours  a  week  being  deyoled  to  soienoe  in  organiBed 
science  schools,  and  we  always  had  a  difScnlty  in  getting  them  to  giye  that 
15  honrs  a  week.    The  rest  they  said  they  wished  for  literary  subjects. 

11,980.  We  hayehad  it  in  evidence  that,  as  regards  a  good  many  of  these 
organised  acience  schools,  the  literary  subjects  are  comparatiyely  thrown 
into  the  shade,  but  yonr  yiew  is  that  that  is  not  generally  trae  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  nuuiy  hours  are  devoted  to 
literary  subjects.  What  progress  is  made  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
seeing. 

11,961.  (Mr.  CocJcburn.)  Not  half  the  time  in  org;anised  science  schools  is 
neoessanly  given  to  science  instruction  now  ? — It  is  13  hours  a  week. 

11.982.  So  there  would  be  more  tlian  half  the  time  available  for  literary 
work  ? — I  think  about  half.  I  think  about  25  to  28  hours  per  week  is  the 
ordinary  time  devoted  to  instruction. 

11.983.  (Chairman.)  May  we  take  it  then,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
two  classes  of  subjects  are  about  equally  divided  P — Yes,  and  that  is  what 
we  wish  it  to  be. 

11.984.  {Mrs.  Sidgwich.)  Does  the  science  instruction,  to  which  13  hours 
are  to  be  devoted,  include  art  P — Yes,  it  includes  art. 

11.985.  {Mr.  YoxalL)  And  mathematics  P— Yes,  and  mathematios. 

11.986.  {Mr.  Scbhouae.)  Under  the  proposed  scheme,  is  it  contemplated 
that  you  should  not  only  examine  in  literary  subjects,  but  give  grants  or 
aid  in  respect  of  them  P — That  combined  with  the  science.  We  have  no 
power  at  the  present  time  to  pay  for  literary  subjects,  and  the  only  way  is 
by  tacking  them' on  to  the  science  subjects,  and  taking  the  general  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  schools. 

11.987.  And  increasing  your  capitation  grants  ?— Increasing  your  capita- 
tion grants. 

11.988.  (Chairnuin.)  After  the  first  year,  is  it  a  part  of  this  plan  that 
anything  should  be  done  for  the  literary  subjects? — Certainly,  just  as 
before,  and  that  in  the  second  year  probably,  the  students  may  be 
presented  for  examination  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

11.989.  In  literary  subjects  p — No,  in  science  subjects.  In  the  first  year 
it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  no  examination  whatever,  but  only 
inspection,  including  under  the  term  *' inspection"  examination  by  the 
inspector. 

11.990.  By  which  inspector  P—The  Science  and  Art  inspector.  Ai^y 
regular  examination  held  by  the  Department. 

11.991.  For  the  second  year,  do  ^ou  propose  that  the  grants  should  be 
made  for  literary  subjects  P-*-It  will  be  included  in  the  variable  giant 
which  is  given  to  the  school. 

11.992.  That  is  to  say,  although  the  grant  has  hitherto  been  only  for  the 
seieDtifie  subjects,  now  it  will  be  for  literary  subjects  also  P— Quite  so. 

11.993.  And  how  will  it  be  awarded?— In  the  same  way  that  it  will  be 
for  the  first  year—by  examination  by  the  inspector  or  inspectors. 

11.994.  That  is  to  say  not  individual  examination,  but  examination  of 
the  school  P — Examination  of  the  school. 

11.995.  Then  you  will  not  apply  the  payment  by  results  plan  to  literary 
subjects  P— No. 

;  11,996.  But  in  the  second  year  it  will  be  applied  to  the  science  subjects  P 
—It  is  ilk  the  scheme  to  apply  it  to  the  science  subjects. 

11.997.  And  will  there  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  variable  grant  for 
fldenoe  subjeists  also  P— Yes,  I  should  judge  about  half  by  the  variable 
grant  and  C^lf  by  results. 

11.998.  {Mr.'Ooehbwn.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
yiziaUe  grant  P — ^It  is  a  new  ^gtsnt  very  much  akin  t>o  the  EduoaMon 
Department  grants. 
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11,999.  Then  your  Department  is  going  to  introduce  a  new  kind  of  grant 
ftltogetiier  P— Yes. 

12.000.  {Mr.  Yoxml.y  A  grant  payable  on  inspection  P — ^Yes  ;  there  is  to 
be  a  fixed  grant  and  a  variable  grant,  which  depends  on  the  excellence  of 
tiie  school. 

12.001.  {Mr.  Goclchurn.)  That  will  be  new P— Yes. 

12.002.  (Chairman.)  There  are  two  new  features  in  that ;  one  thai  it  is 
not  payment  by  results,  and  the  other  that  it  includes  literary  subjects  P — 
Yes. 

12.003.  Can  you  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  additional 
expense  that  will  be  therebjjr  incurred  p — The  additional  expense  will  be 
very  small  indeed,  but  the  distribution  of  grants  will  be  rather  modified. 

12.004.  Then  you  will  reduce  the  payment  by  results  grants? — Yes,  for 
the  organised  science  schools. 

12.005.  {Mr.  Eobhouse.)  You  will  give  less  money  in  aid  of  the  science 
subjects  and  more  in  aid  of  the  literary  subjects  P — That  would  be  the  net 
result  of  it,  except  that  those  schools  that  do  not  get  the  higher  grants 
now  would  be  encouraged. 

12.006.  (Chairman.)  We  have  been  told  by  more  than  one  witness,  I 
think,  that  in  the  case  of  some  schools  the  present  system  tends  to  depress 
the  literary  subjects  in  favour  of  the  scientific  subjects,  and  thi»t  the 
education  of  boys  who  remain  at  school  after  14  or  15  in  the  organiseil 
science  schools  assumes  thereby  a  predominantly  scientific  direction  which 
these  witnesses  have  regretted.  Have  you  any  observations  t<o  make 
upon  that  P — You  cannot  expect  me  to  regret  that  a  boy  should  take  a 
scientiflc  career. 

12.007.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  regret  that  a  boy  should  take  a  scientific 
career,  but  I  suppose  you  may  regret  that  a  boy  who  was  better  fitted  to 
make  progress  in  literary  subjects  was  driven  by  the  present  grant  system 
into  scientific  subjects  P — ^I  think  that  under  those  circum^ances  those 
boys  ought  not  to  belong  to  an  organised  science  school. 

12.008.  Not  even  under  the  proposed  changes  P — No,  I  think  an 
organised  science  school  is  essentially  a  school  for  organised  science,  and 
you  must  give  a  general  education  as  well  as  a  scientific  education  and  if 
a  boy  has  no  aptitude  for  science  the  organised  science  school  is  not  the 
place  for  him. 

'  12,009.  How  would  you  provide  for  those  boys  P — So  far  it  has  not  been 
the  duty  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  provide  for  them. 

12.010.  What  is  suggested  is  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  have  prevented  them  from  being  provided  for  in  schools 
having  a  literaiv  curriculum,  because  they  have  been  drawn  hj  the  grants 
into  schoob  with  a  predominantly  scientific  curriculum.  That  is  what  tiie 
witnesses  have  suggested,  and  it  is  upon  that  point  that  we  invite  your 
opinion.  1  will  put  it  in  other  words  :  the  witnesses  ascribe  to  the  aoticar 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  the  fact  that  many  boys  who  are  better 
fitted  for  a  h'terary  course  nevertheless  follow  a  scientific  course.  Can  yoa 
suggest  any  remedy  for  tiiat  state  of  things  P — I  think  this  Royal  Commis- 
sion will  most  probably  find  the  most  efficient  remedy. 

12.011.  But  we  desire  to  be  aided  in  our  search  by  what  you  can  tell 
.us  P — I  think  there  ought  to  be  established  secondary  schools  in  which 
what  you  may  call  the  classical  side  should  be  predominant. 

12.012.  What  pecuniary  support  do  you  suggest  should  be  given  to 
those  schools  considering  that  science  snbjecto  will  continue  to  receive 
their  pecuniary  support  fiom  your  Department  P — Jl  you  can  get  a  grant 
from  the  Treasury  I  should  say  a  grant  from  the  Treasury ;  but  if  you 
cannot  I  should  say  take  some  of  the  beer  money.  * 

12,018.  A  grant  from  the  Treasury  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  defi- 
ciencies, but  suppose  we  cannot  get  the  grant  from  the  Treasury  P — ^Then 
it  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  beer  money. 
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12.014.  Tliai  is  to  say,  the  restrictions  which  confine  that  money  to  the 
4»obnical  subjects  might  be  removed,  yon  think  P — ^Yes,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  take  away  the  restriction  with  regud  to  elementary  education. 

12.015.  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  it  is  not  applied  in  aid  of  elementary 
education  P — ^Yes. 

12.016.  {Mr,  Hobhou9e.)  In  this  change  of  your  system  with  regard  to 
organised  science  schools,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  proposed  any 
other  accompanying  changes  with  regard  to  schools  which  have  science 
and  art  classes  in  connexion  with  them  P — Not  at  present.  One  must  moTO 
very  slowly. 

12.017.  Then  you  would  really  be  aiding  literary  subjects  in  organised 
science  schooU,  and  not  in  schools  which  were  of  a  more  literary  character  P 
— Quite  so. 

12.018.  {Mr,  Cochbum,)  Then  does  not  the  position  in  which  you  find 
yourself  now  before  the  Oommission  emphasise  the  misfortune  that  the 
Education  Department  which  takes  literaiy  work  under  its  special  care, 
ceases  to  give  any  land  of  substantial  encouragement  after  Standard  YIL, 
and  South  Kensing^ton  continues  to  go  on  witii  subetantial  encouragement 
▼eiy  mu(di  beyond  that  time.    Is  that  the  fact  P — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

12.019.  And  that  if  literary  encouragement  is  to  be  given  to  such  boys 
as  you  have  indicated,  it  will  have  to  come  from  some  re-arrangement 
of  the  Whitehall  side  of  instruction,  as  you  have  re-arranged  yours  at  South 
Kensington  p — Yes. 

12.020.  (Chairman,)  Have  you  any  observation  to  offer  with  regard  to 
the  new  sub-inspectors  who  have  been  contemplated  p — Since  I  gave  my 
last  evidence  there  are  in  the  course  of  appointment  80  sub-inspectors,  or 
assistant  inspectors  you  might  call  them.  Of  course,  it  sounds  a  large  body, 
but  they  are  only  really  replacing  men  who  were  temporary  art  inspectors 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course,  by  this  means  we  get  a 
permanent  staff  whom  we  can  employ  in  any  duties  we  choose  to  put  upon 
them,  so  long  as  they  are  fit  for  it,  of  course.  This  has  a  bearing  r^lly 
upon  a  question  which  was  asked  me  last  time  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
possible  at  any  time  to  do  away  with  the  payment  on  results  for  elementary 
science  in  science  and  art  classes.  There  does  seem  to  be  a  possibility 
BOW  that  that  happy  result  may  be  reached  when  the  full  complement  of 
inspectors  is  appointed,  and  they  have  got  weU  into  their  work.  When  I 
last  gave  evidence  I  thought  it  was  impossible  that  payments  by  capi* 
tation  should  be  given  to  elementary  science  in  the  science  and  art  classes 
all  over  the  country.  The  appointment  of  these  sub-inspectors  makes 
what  appeared  to  be  almost  an  impossibility  just  possible. 

12.021.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  we  precisely  follow  the  change  which  you 
think  would  be  introduced  in  that  way  by  the  appointment  of  sub-inspectors. 
Perhaps  you  will  explain  it  a  little  more  fully  p — The  sub-inspectors  will 
be  grouped  in  the  districts  which  are  now  manned  by  the  senior  inspectors 
— ^the  18.  Each  inspector  will  have  his  sub-insi>ectors  under  his  hand  to 
inspect  the  drawing  in  elementary  schools,  and  also  to  inspect  the  science 
and  art  classes,  such  as  the  inspector  may  direct  him  to  do.  Therefore, 
having  got  this  large  number  of  inspectors,  it  is  not  impossible  that  every 
school  in  the  Kingdom  may  be  inspected  once  a  year  at  all  events,  with  a 
view,  perhaps,  to  some  modification  in  the  payments  which  are  made  at 
the  present  time. 

12.022.  Will  you  point  out  the  advantages  over  the  present  method 
which  the  new  system  will  possess  P — The  present  method  of  inspecting 
drawing  and  elementary  schools  is  by  appointing  temporary  inspectors, 
who  simply  do  that  work  and  nothing  else,  and  for  which  they  are  paid  by 
a  fixed  sum  per  school.  These  are  gradually  being  abolished,  and  per- 
manent men  put  in  their  place  who  ha^e  distinct  qualifications,  in  other 
ways  besides  art  qualifications.  By  that  means,  of  course,  we  have  a  body 
of  sub-inspectors  who  are  perfectly  capable  of  inspecting  the  elementary 
classes  wluch  are  held  in  science. 
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12.023.  ^Mr,  Cochbum.)  Are  tbese  inesi  to  be  wholly  in  the  pftr  of  the 
South  Kensington  Department  P — Wholly. 

12.024.  And  not  at  liberty  to  take  any  other  kiiid  of  work? — Not  at 
liberty  to  take  any  other  kina  of  work. 

DsFECTB  IK  Ad-      12,026.  (Chairman.)  Have  yon  any  observation  to  give  us  upon  the  way 

S^TCHiiricS.   ^°  which  the  county  conndlB  are  now  administering  the  technioaJ  education 

IwttrEuoTioN     money  ? — The  county  councils,  I  think,  are  administering  their  grants 

^^'SjStohs!"^  ^^^  ^®^^»  ^^^  ^  think  the  borough  county  councils  sometimes  step  outside 

the  Act  very  considerably  in  the  way  they  give  their  grants.  I  have  here 
some  examples  of  what  I  should  call  misapplications  of  grants.  I  find  that 
in  the  boroughs  there  are  a  good  many  illegal  applications  of  the  money 
which  they  come  into.  For  instance,  take  Beading.  They  give  lOOZ.  to 
the  Free  Library  and  Museum  instead  of  spending  it  on  technical 
instruction. 

12.026.  A  museum  might  be  regarded  from  some  points  of  view,  might 
it  not,  as  a  provision  for  technical  instruction  ? — Yes.  I  think  by-and-bye 
we  shall  come  to  some  things  which  you  would  scarcely  class  in  that  way, 
Devonport :  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  a  deputation  attending  con- 
ference in  London  of  the  National  Association,  that  was  paid  out  of  the 
money.  Then,  maintenance  of  Museum  250/.  at  Bootle.  At  Liverpool, 
2,500l,  gr&nted  for  the  purchase  of  books,  model  oasts  for  the  Library  and 
Museum,  Gallery  of  Aits,  and  so  on.  These  are  municipal  institutions. 
The  same  grant  was  given  in  1890-91,  and  1891-92  and  about  half  of  that 
in  1892-93.  Manchester :  expenses  of  inquiry  into  the  system  of  technical 
instruction  in  continental  and  other  towns,  917/.  Leicester  gives  1,0002. 
a  year  to  the  Museum  Extension  Fund,  the  museum  buildings  being  in- 
adequate to  provide  accommodation  for  the  specimens,  and  wall  space  for 
the  permanent  art  gallery.  Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  above 
comittg  within  the  terms  of  the  Act,  I  think  the  next  will  be  considered 
distinctly  outside  it.  Great  Yarmouth  gave  4502.  for  a  cricket  and  football 
ground.  Newcastle-on-Tyne:  350Z.  granted  to  a  school  for  the  puipose  of 
evening  continuation  classes  ;  150/.  granted  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 
technical  subjects.  At  West  Bromwich  money  was  granted,  I  cannot  state 
the  exact  amount,  for  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  Wolver- 
hampton gave  206/.  to  an  art  gallery.  I  have  got  a  long  list  here  ;  I  am 
only  giving  examples.  Leeds :  500/.  granted  to  the  Free  Public  Library 
Committee  for  the  purchase  of  art  works ;  700/.  granted  to  the  Free  Public 
Library  Committee  for  the  purchase  of  technical  books  and  pictures.  . 

12.027.  {Mr,  Coclchurn,)  That  is  1,200/.  out  of  6,000/.  ?— Yes.  Bradford 
gave  1,000/.  to  the  Free  Library  in  1890-91, 1891-92,  300/.,  1892-93,  another 
800/.  In  the  counties,  Dorset  county  gave  grants  to  three  museums  of 
150/.  Leicester  county  gave  529/.  to  the  Agricultural  Society  ;  the  Surrey 
County  Council  gave  1,600/.  to  the  Agricultural  College  (but  I  think  that 
was  a  legitimate  expense),  established  in  conjunction  with  the  Kent  County 
Council. 

12,a28«  {Chai/rmwi.)  That  would  sorely  be  a  very  proper  application  P — 
Ohy  yes.  At  the  pres^it  moment  it  is  queried  as  not  coming  within  the 
Act  on  account  of  its  joining  with  other  county  councils.  If  they  had  built 
it  by  themselves,  I  understuid  there  could  be  no  question  about  it. 

12.029.  Then  they  have  no  power  to  do  it  in  co-operation  with  another 
county  ? — This  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  a  matter  which  must  be  decided  sooner 
or  later. 

12.030.  (Mr,  HohhoHse.)  Has  the  auditor  passed  it  P— I  cannot  tell  you. 
I  hope  he  has. 

12.031.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  these  various  applications,  which 
you  criticise,  may,  in  some  cases  at  least,  have  arisen  from  difficulties  that 
the  distributing  authority  felt  in  knowing  how  it  could  best  spend  the 
money,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  of  inventiveness  on 
its  part  P— I  should  not  think  it  was  want  of  knowledge. 
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12,0B2.  Spedal  knowledge,  I  mean  P — I  think  they  acted  aoeoirding  lo 
their  lights,  if  I  may  pnt  it  in  that  way. 

12.033.  Perhaps  their  lights  in  the  matter  of  technical  education  were 
not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  choose  other  methods  'f — ^In  boroughs  where 
there  is  no  Local  Qovemment  Board  auditor  they  can  apply  the  money 
much  as  they  like,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  real  safeguard  that  it  is  legally 
applied.     The  money  may  be  applied  to  swimming  luiths  and  such  things. 

12.034.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  there  was  a  central  authority  to 
which  the  local  authority  could  resoi*t  for  advice  as  to  how  best  this  money 
could  be  spent,  any  random  applications;  or  applications  not  likely  to 
be  fruitful,  might  be  avoided  P — Yes,  and  for  the  boroughs  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  audit  for  this  money  \^hich  ought  to  be  devoted  to  technical 
education.  There  would  be  a  great  improvement.  Of  course  I  know 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  for  the  boroughs. 

12.035.  (Mr.  Cockhurn.)  You  mean  the  Government  audit  ? — Yes ;  of 
course  the  county  councOs  very  rarely  go  astray  in  their  application  of 
moneys  because  they  have  to  submit  their  expenditure  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  auditor. 

12.036.  {Chairnian.)  These  facts  and  similar  ones  which  you  have  been 
giving  us  wUl  appear  in  a  return  which  your  Department  proposes  to 
present  to  Parliament  ? — They  will. 

12.037.  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  return  will  be  published  P — I  hope 
before  the  end  of  the  Session.    It  is  in  its  final  stage  now. 

12.038.  Up  to  what  date  will  that  return  give  the  facts  ?  —March,  1894. 

12.039.  (Mr.  Cockhurn,)  And  it  will  be  exhaustive? — Exhaustive  as 
regards  every  local  authority. 

12.040.  (Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith.)  What  are  your  grounds  for  applying 
the  term  **  mis- application  "  to  a  grant  in  aid  of*  a  museum,  or  technical 
books,  or  an  art  celery  P — Because  it  is  against  the  Act. 

12.041.  Your  ground  is  not  tnat  it  is  inadvisable,  but  you  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  illegal  P — Yes. 

12.042.  You  would  not  deny  that  museums  have  been  in  fact  on  the 
Contiuf^nt,  and  of  course  in  this  country  too,  a  very  efficient  means  of 
technical  education  P — Yes,  but  these  should  be  supported  by  money  raised 
under  the  Free  Libraries  Act. 

12.043.  But  provided  it  was  legal  it  would  not  be,  in  your  opinion,  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  general  functions  of  county  councils  P — No,  it  is 
only  because  it  is  illegal. 

12.044.  I  will  not  argue  the  legal  point,  but  has  a  decision  been  given 
upon  it  ? — Yes. 

12.045.  By  whom  ? — A  legal  opinion  has  been  obtained  upon  it  by  the 
Department. 

12.046.  Does  that  opinion  include  expenditure  on  books  P — No  ;  the  deci- 
sion regarding  that  was,  that  if  books  were  purchased  for  technical  subjects 
for  which  a  minute  had  been  obtained  by  the  Department  such  books 
might  be  deposited  in  the  free  library,  and  that  would  be  part  of  the 
technical  instruction. 

12.047.  Would  not  that  also  apply  to  the  purchase  of  models  and  various 
things  in  a  museum  if  they  illustrated  subjects  on  whieh  a  minute  had 
been  obtained  P — Hardly  in  the  same  way,  I  think. 

12,046.  Then  with  regard  to  the  grant  to  the  agricultural  society  in 
Leicestershire,  was  not  that  merely  a  payment  for  services  rendered,  such 
as  a  dairy  school.  Otherwise  how  was  it  passed  by  the  auditor  P — I 
believe  it  was.    As  to  the  counties  I  have  hardly  got  anything  to  say. 

12,049.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  expenses  of  that  Manchester  inquiry. 
I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  the  sum  expended,  but  it  is  your 
opinion  that  no  part  of  the  fund  can  be  spent  on  inquiring  into  the  best 
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syBtemg  pursued  elsewhere  ? — It  has  been  decided,  for  instance,  that  the 
expenses  of  meetings  of  organising  secretaries  cannot  be  taken  out  of  that 
money. 

12.050.  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  Devonport  deputation,  but  the  inquiiy 
into  the  systems  of  Continental  technical  schools.  Has  a  legal  decision 
been  given  on  that  P — No,  it  has  not  been  raised. 

12.051.  It  would  hardly  come  fairly  within  the  definition  of  a  mis- 
application. If  the  legal  point  has  not  been  raised  surely  it  is  desirable, 
is  it  not,  that  such  action  as  is  taken  in  each  locality  should  be  taken  in 
the  light  of  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  P — It  was  in 
yiew  of  the  decision  given  by  the  Local  Government  Board  that  similar 
inquiries  would  not  come  within  the  scope  and  should  not  be  paid  for.  I 
may  add  that  this  list  has  been  drawn  up  simply  from  the  return  that 
the  yarioas  local  authorities  have  made,  in  which  they  themselves  give 
other  purposes  than  technical  instruction  to  which  the  money  lias  been 
applied. 

12.052.  (Mr.  Cockbum.)  May  the  misapplications  which  you  charge  the 
borough  county  coandla  with  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  subject  to  a  Gk>vemment  audit  as  the  administrative  county  councils 
are  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

12,058.  Do  you  think  it  is  explained  by  that  ?— I  think  it  is. 

12,054.  (Mr.  Eohli^ouse.)  And  is  not  this  what  we  may  call  looseness  of 
expenditurd  also  explained  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  as  the  law 
now  stands  there  is  no  compulsion  on  those  councils  to  spend  this  fund 
on  technical  instruction;  they  may  if  they  like  devote  it  to  the  relief 
of  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

12,056.  Is  your  Department  in  communication  with  the  auditors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  these  questions  ? — With  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  itself ;  not  with  the  auditors. 

12.056.  So  that  the  decisions  that  are  arrived  at  by  that  Department  are 
arrived  at  after  communication  with  you  on  these  particular  questions  P — 
Not  always.  If  we  have  a  point  we  refer  it  to  them,  and  we  also  get  an 
opinion  from  our  own  legal  adviser. 

12.057.  Supposing  the  two  departments  differ  P — Then,  I  suppose,  the 
law  officers  would  settle  it. 

12.058.  I  understand  you  wish  to  give  some  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  examination  of  private  schools  by  the  Department  P— In  the  evidence 
I  gave  on  the  last  occasion,  I  think  I  was  asked  whether  any  private 
schools  could  be  examined  by  the  Department,  and  whether  there 
was  any  charge  made  for  it.  My  reply  was,  I  think,  that  if  they 
fulfilled  certain  conditions,  appointing  a  committee  and  so  on,  the  exa- 
mination could  be  held  in  any  school  and  no  charge  was  made  for  it. 
I  ought  to  have  said  that  of  course  if  this  was  to  grow  very  largely  the 
Department  could  not  undertake  to  be  an  examining  body  except  for  its 
own  schools,  but  there  would  have  to  be  a  limit  placed  upon  the  examina- 
tions which  it  would  conduct  in  private  schools  or  schools  not  in  absolute 
connexion  with  the  Department,  l^hat  is  the  only  thing  I  wish  to  add. 

12.059.  To  what  extent  do  you  examine  private  schools  at  present  under 
those  conditions  p — It  is  given  in  the  annual  report. 

12,060. 1  see  that  your  Department  has  given  a  decision  that  scholarships 
founded  out  of  public  money  are  not  to  be  held  at  any  school  conducted  for 
private  profit.  That  is  under  sub- section  1  (/)  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act  P— Yes. 

12.061.  Do  you  regard  these  scholarships  as  aid  given  to  private  venture 
schools  P— Yes.  I  may  say,  that  of  course,  it  is  not  our  decision ;  it  is 
simply  a  legal  opinion. 

12.062.  Given  by  your  legal  advisers?— Yes,  given  by  our  legal 
advisers. 
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12,008.  In  some  oases  has  the  deoisioii  been  applied  to  proprietary 
ecliools  too  P — Tee. 

12.064.  Yon  have  had  some  instances  of  the  conversion  of  proprietary 
schools  into  pnblic  schools  P — ^Tes,  we  have. 

12.065.  Do  yon  consider  that  there  wonld  be  any  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  in  this  way  with  the  large  proprietflury  schools  of  the  country, 
which  do  not  pay  a  high  dividend  ? — ^I  do  not  think  there  onght  to  be  any 
difficnlty.  When  I  say  I  do  not  think  there  onght  to  be  any  difficult  I 
mean  any  insurmountable  difficnlty. 

12.066.  Supposing  the  proprietors  were  willing  to  take  a  small  fixed  rate 
of  interest  on  their  present  share  capital  and  that  was  converted  into  a 
first  charge  on  the  school,  and  all  future  profits  were  appropriated  to  the 
development  of  the  school,  do  you  think  that  in  some  such  way  as  tlxat 
these  schools  might  be  put  on  a  proper  public  basis  P-^-Yes,  I  should  hope 
they  would. 

12.067.  And  aided  out  of  local  rates  P— Yes. 

12.068.  Do  you  think  the  present  relations  of  your  Department  to  the 
county  councils,  as  an  advisory  body,  are  satisfactory,  or  do  you  think  that 
you  ought  to  have  more  control  over  their  expenditure  P — 1  should  only 
like  to  see  any  such  control  arise  from  the  coimty  councils  themselves  wish- 
ing the  Department  to  have  a  hand  in  the  work  they  were  doing.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  bad  poUcy  for  us  to  try  and  force  our  services  upon  the 
county  councils. 

12.069.  But  do  you  consider  that  the  present  relations  between  you  and 
the  local  authorities  work  on  the  whole  satisfactorily  P — I  think  they  are 
beginning  to  work  satisfactorily. 

12.070.  You  think  they  are  improving  P — ^They  are  improving  decidedly. 

12.071.  I  suppose  the  local  authorities  are  gradually  beginning  to 
understand  the  Umits  within  which  they  can  legally  act  P — ^Yes. 

12»072.  And  you  have  no  longer  the  number  of  applications  to  your 
Department  for  legal  interpretations  that  you  had  at  firat  P — No. 

12.073.  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  schools  complaining  to  you  that 
ihey  do  not  get  their  due  amount  of  aid  from  the  local  authorities  P — Yes, 
a  good  many. 

12.074.  And  you  have  had  to  settle  those  cases  P — Yes. 

12.075.  And  they  have  been  settled  without  difficulty  in  most  instances  P 
— In  most  cases  they  have  been  settled  without  difficulty. 

12.076.  What  class  of  schools  are  they P — They  are  so  varied:  in  some 
cases  they  have  been  small  endowed  schQols  and  in  others  what  you  would 
call  private  adventure  echools  although  cloaked  under  the  shelter  of  a 
committee. 

12.077.  {Mr.  Cochburn.)  Can  you  give  us  any  figure  as  to  the  number  of 
appeals  to  you  P — Yes,  I  will  insert  it  in  my  evidence. 

12.078.  {Mr.  Ifolhouse.)  Do  you  consider  that  all  schools  that  give 
technical  instruction  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  aid  given  to  the  local 
authorities,  whatever  be  the  endowment  or  income  of  the  school  P— I 
believe  so. 

12.079.  That  wonld  be  your  interpretation  of  the  Act  p — ^Yes. 

12.080.  It  would  not  depend  upon  the  resources  of  the  school  P No, 

except  of  course  in  relation  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Amending  Act, 
under  which  the  local  authority  have  got  ample  power  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  resources  of  the  school  before  allotting  any  grant  at  all,  and 
of  course  we  should  take  the  same  view,  that  if  a  school  was  richly 
endowed  it  did  not  require  the  same  amount  of  aid  as  a  poor  school. 

12.081.  And  since  the  Act  of  1891  the  local  authority  has  had  much  more 
discretion  in  this  matter?— Yes. 
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12^082.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,)  Going  back  to  the  proposed Tiew  stihemt 
of  payments  to  organised  science  schools,  do  you  anticipate  any  difficulty 
arising  from  having  two  scales  of  payment  on  results,  one  for  boys  in  an 
organised  science  school,  and  the  other  for  boys  outside  P — No. 

12,083.  There  would  not  be  the  difficulty  that  the  same  boys  would 
re-present  themselyes  P — No. 

12)084.  That  would  be  checked  P — Yes.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
two  scales  of  payment,  one  for  training  colleges  and  one  for  the  outside. 

12.085.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  You  do  not  propose  to  apx>oint  all  the  80  sub- 
inspectors  at  once,  do  you  P — No  ;  27  have  been  appointed. 

12.086.  You  will  gradually  replace  the  present  temporary  inspectors  P — 
Yes. 

12.087.  And  those  sub-inspectors  wiU  not  only  examine  the  drawing  in 
elementary  schools,  but  will  eventually  inspect,  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending the  grants,  evening  continuation  schools  in  science  and  evening 
classes  in  science  generally  p.— I  hope  so  ;  but  there  are  great  difficulties. 

12.088.  (Mr,  Cochhurn.)  Is  the  amount  of  grant  at  your  disposal  as  a 
department  a  fixed  sum  voted  by  Parliament  from  year  to  year  ? — It  varies 
from  year  to  year,  and  always  increases  each  year.  ^ 

12.089.  Is  it  dispensed  by  you  regardless  of  the  vote  of  Parliament  and 
upon  the  results  of  your  examinations  ? — ^Yes. 

12.090.  You  ^e  not  restricted  to  a  definite  sum  which  you  are  obliged  to 
make  do,  if  I  may  use  the  term  P — No,  we  cannot  be.  We  cannot  tell  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  how  many  students  will  present  themselves.  Of 
course  we  have  to  estimate  the  number  of  students  who  will  present  them- 
selves, and  we  Imow  about  how  much  each  student  costs. 

12.091.  (Mr.  Hohhoiise.)  You  have  to  present  e/stimates  to  the  Treasury 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  P — ^Yes. 

12.092.  (Mr,  Cochburn,)  But  you  have  supplementary  Votes  if  you  exceed 
the  estimates  I  suppose  like  other  Departments  p— Yes,  and  we  occasionally 
do  have  them. 

12.093.  So  that  your  awards  on  the  payment  by  results  of  the  examina- 
tions are  not  restricted  in  any  measure  by  considerations  of  that  kind  ? — 
Not  in  the  least. 

12.094.  Is  it  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  more  economical  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  Department  by  these  sub-inspectord,  or  a  less  economical  method. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  80  who  h&ve  to  be  members  of  the  Department's  own 
staff  superseding  the  present  temporary  inspectors  P — I  think  the  cost  will 
be  about  the  same  as  at  present.  It  will  be  more  economical  for  the  first 
few  years  because  of  course  the  salaries  commence  low  and  gradually  rise. 
On  an  average  you  may  take  it  that  the  expense  will  be  covered  by  what  is 
at  present  expended  with  more  limited  objects. 

(Mr.  Eohhouse,)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  October  2nd,  1894,  at  11  o'clcclr. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Bev,  E,  F,  M.  MacOarthy,  M.A.    (See  Q.  6395.) 

Past  Bbidoe  Street. Bots. 
AnalysU  of  Occupations,  year  ending  November,  1893.  1 


Total. 


Nature  of  OccapatioD. 


1 

5 
1 

6 
1 
1 

4 
12 


11 
1 

35 
4 
9 
5 

17 

15 
5 

19 
2 

50 


5 
9 
2 
1 

18 

154 

1 
8 

4 
38 
19 


4 

14 

8 

«2 

89 

10 

1 

1 

1 


Asbestos  (Manu&cttire  of). 

Bedstead  Trade  (Brass). 

Box  (Wood)  Trade. 

Bookbinding  Trade. 

Bmsh  Trade. 

Book  (Sale,  Purchase,  Cataloguing). 

Button  Trade. 

Brus  Cabinet  Trade. 

Building  Trade. 

Chemists'  Assistants  (Qualifying  for  Matriculation). 

Chemistry  (Assistant  Master,  Waverley  Road  Technical  School). 

Cabinet  Trade  (Apprenticed). 

Cabinet  Case  Makers. 

Carriage  Body  Making. 

Confectionery  Trade. 

Compositors  (Apprentices). 

Chandelier  and  Electrical  Fittings. 

Designing  and  Modelling. 

Die  binkers. 

Dentistry  (Practical). 

Draughtsmen  (classified  as  follows) :  — 

Architects' Offices,  8;  Art  Metal,  10;  Builders'  Offices,  4;  Engineers' 
Drawing  Office,  8 ;  Stained  Glass  (Drawing  Office),  8 ;  Lithographers, 
15  :  Ecclesiastical  Art  Work,  2. 
Drysalting  Trade. 
Drapery  Trade  (Apprentices). 
Diamond  Mounting. 
Enameller. 
Engravers  (classified  as  follows)  : — 

Metal,  11;  Wood,  7. 
Engineering  Trades  (classified  as  follow)  : — 

Electrical,  19 ;  Mechanical,  120 ;  LocomotiTe,  7 ;  Naval,  8. 
Fish  Trade  (Wholesale). 
Grocery  Trade  (Apprentices). 
Glass  Trade. 

Jewellery  Trade  (Gold,  Silver,  and  Electro  Plating). 
Laboratory  Assistants,  viz  : — 

Chemical,  Botanical,  Metallurgical,  Analysing  (Alkali  Waste),  South 
Staffordshire  Water  Works  Company,  Analyising  Samples,  Brewery 
Laboratory. 
Law  Stationers'  Trade. 
Lamp  Trade. 
Musical  Instruments  (Manufacture  of). 

Do.    Folio  (Messrs.  Rogers  and  Priestley). 
Metal  Trades. 

Machinists  (t.e.,  smaller  work  than  Engineering). 
Mathematical  Instrument  Trade. 
NaU  Trade. 

Mason,  Stone  (Apprentice). 
Telephone  (Instrument)  Royal  National  Telephone  Company. 


^**^.  *•*•; 
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Total. 


Nature  of  Occupation. 


140 


8 

16 

1 

14 

6 

4 

18 

4 

4 


7 
I 

13 
9 
3 

24 
9 
5 
3 
7 

66 
4 
1 
8 
1 


Offices  (classified  as  follows)  : — 

GrOYerDment  Post  Office  DepartmeDt,  5;  Acconntants'  Offices,  19; 
Brewing  Offices,  3  ;  Faotors,  12 ;  Solicitors'  Offices,  12 ;  Builders^ 
Offices,  9  ;  Insurance  Officer,  15  ;  Estate  Offices,  11 ;  Cotton  (Messrs. 
Clark's)  1 ;  Arts  Club,  I  ;  Timber  Office,  1 ;  Hay  and  Straw,  1 ; 
Printers'  Office,  1 ;  Corporation  Cras  Department,  2 ;  Dijsalters'  Offioes 
5 ;  County  Court  Office,  1  ;  Electrical  Supply  Company,  1 ;  Engi- 
neer's Office,  2 ;  Loan  (>ffices,  5 ;  Stone  and  Slag  (Earl  of  Dudley's 
Estate)  ]  ;  Typist,  I ;  Fl^ss  (Daily  Post)  1 ;  Manufacturers'  Offices, 
18 ;  Land  and  Building  Societies'  Offices,  2  ;  Engineers*  Offices,  4  ; 
Carriage  Works  Offices,  6:  L.N.W.B,  Mid.B.,  and  G.W.K.  V. 
Offices,  16;  Brokera'  Offices,  2. 

Optician's  Trade. 

Plumbing  and  Sanitary  Engineering  (Apprentices). 

Provision  Trade  (Wholesale). 

Pattern  Makers. 

Pupil  Teachers  (some  5at  for  Queen*s  Scholarships). 

Photographic  Business. 

Printers'  Trades  (yarious  Departments), 

Bnle  Making. 

Royal  College  of  Science,  London  (Students).  Gained  Free  Scholarship 
tenable  as  above  for  three  years.  1/.  Is.  per  week  allowed  for  Board  and 
Kailway  fiires  to  and  fram  home  Yacatian  periods. 

Steam  Gauge  Making. 

Screw  Trade  (Machinist,  Messrs.  Nettlefhld's). 

Scale  Making  (Messrs.  Avery  and  Mr.  H.  Bissecker  principally). 

Saddlery  Trade. 

Tobacco  Trade  (Wholesale  Manufacture), 

Tool  Makers. 

Tailoring  Trade  (Apprentices). 

Timber  Trade. 

Training  Ship. 

Uphols^ring. 

Warehouse  (English  and  Foreign). 

Watch  Trade  (Apprentices). 

Wire  Worker. 

Wood  Carving. 

Wood  Turning. 


1,040 


^    I 
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Handed  in  by  Dr.  Forsyth  and  Mr. 
la.  Appskdix  containing  Statistics  of  Hiohek 


School. 


Fees. 


No.  of  Pupils. 


^*^H-iS^.7. 


Subjects. 


Ashton  •  under  • 
Lyne         Albion 
OrKanised  Science 
School. 

Bolton         Higher 
Oradde  SchooL 


Birmingh  am 
Warerley  Road 
Technical  School. 


Birmingham  Bridge 
Street  Technical 
SchooL 


Brighton     Higher 
Crnde  School. 


JBarrow-in-FurneM 
Higher  Grade 
SchooL 


Blyth  and  District 
Bigher  Grade 
School. 


Oardiil       Hicher 
Grade  School. 


Ooventry  Bablake 
New  School. 
(An  endowed 
school  not  under 
the  Education 
Department.) 


U,  per  week 


6d.  per  week 


None 


None 


6d.  per  week,  not 
including  books. 


6dl  per  week,  not 
including  books, 
&c. 


M.  and  9d,  per 
week.  1«.  per 
week  in  clanes 
abore  the  stan- 
dards. 


6d.  perweek,  not 
including  books 
and  statfonery. 


U,  per  week 


No 

seventh 

standard. 


195 


70 


No 

seventh 

standard. 


168 


25a 


67 


201 


307 


180 


205 


97 

Not  an 

organised 

science 

schooL 


97 

Not  an 

organlKd 

science 

school. 


210 


280 

in  the 

organised 

science 

schooL 


(a.)  Orsamsed  Science  School 

Subjects. 
(6.)  Latin,  French,  German. 
(c)  Manual  Instruction. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(b.)  Oivanised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(c.)  French. 

(d.)  Manual  Instnictaon. 

(a.)  Blementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(&.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jecte. 

(e.)  Oommeraial  Subjects. 

(d.)  A  domestic  course  for 
girls. 

(e.)  French. 

(/.)  Manual  Instruction— 
wood  and  iron. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects for  Standard  VII. 
(d.)  Oi^nised  Science   Sub- 
jects. 
{c.)  Manual   and  '  Technical 
Subjects. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 
(6.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 
Modern  Languages. 
Commercial  Buhiect9. 
I)  anual  Instrucaon. 

(a.)  Elementary  Sohool  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Or|psnised  Science  Sub* 
jects. 

1c.)  Commercial  Subjects. 
d.)  French  and  Latin. 
0.)  Manual  Instruction. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 
Science  and  Art  Subjects. 
,,  Commercial  Subjects. 
.)  French. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Oivanised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(e.)  Commercial  Subjects. 

(d.)  Latin,  French. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(c.)  Latin,  French,  German. 

(d.)  Commercial  Subjects. 

(e.)  Manual  Instruction. 
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No.  2. 

Bidgood.    {See  QueaHon  8565.) 
Grade  and  Oboaitibed  Science  Schools. 


Scholarehipfl. 


Aid  from  County  Councils. 


PreiMred  for  UniTeraity  and 
other  EnuninAtions. 


!  (a.)  Lancashire  CO.  Scholar-     1202.   per  annum  from  Lan- 
'  dhips.  caster  CO. 

(6.)  Scholarship  100/.,  every 
second  year. 

(a.)  16     Science     and     Art     None 
Scholarships. 

(b.)  5    Thomasson     Scholar- 
ships, value  Si.  each. 

(c.)  100  free  places. 

(a.)  Science  and  Art  Scholar-  Birmingham    C.C.   have    es- 

ships.  tablisned          Maintenance 

(6.)  BirmmghamCCScholar*  Scholarship,  which  may  be 

ships.  held  at  this  School. 


(a.)  Science  and  Art  Scholar- 
ships. 

(6.)  Several  Local  Scholar- 
shins. 

(c.)  C.C.  Scholarships. 


(a.)  30     Science      and     Art 

Scholarships, 
(d.)  5  Hack  Scholarships. 


None 


Recognised  by  the  Northum* 
berland  C.C.  as  a  local 
"Technical  School" 

20  County  Council  Scholar- 
ships.   8  free  places.  ' 


900/.  annually  competed  for; 
value  10/.  to  3/.  each. 


(a.)  36     Boarding     Scholar* 

ships. 
(6.)  00  D^  Scholarahips. 


iHtto 


None 


None 


This  School  receives  about 
100/.  per  anniun  from  the 
C.C. 


None 


None. 


Preparation  for  London  and 
Victoria  University. 


Victoria  PrelimiBaxy.      ■ 
Manchester  Grammar  School 
Exhibitions. 


None  yet. 

This  is  a  new  school. 


None  yet. 


ia.)  Cambridge  Local. 
6.)  College  <n  Preoeptora; 
c.)  liondon  University  Ma- 
triculation. 


fa.)  Cambridge  LocaL 
lb.)  Pharmaceutical. 
(<*.)  Edinburgh  Medical  .Pre« 
liminaiy. 


Northumberland  C.C.ScIjuolar- 
sliips. 


(a,)  London  MatriculatioQ. 
(d.)  University  Coll^  9oho« 

larships. 
(c)  Cardiff  C.C.  Scholarshipg. 
(d.)  Glamorgan  CO.  Schohtfw 

ships. 
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School. 


Pect. 


No.  of  Piipils. 


Stand.  7. 


Over 

Stan.  7. 


Subjects. 


Derby         Higher 
Ozade  School. 


Gateshead  Higher 
Grade  School. 


Halifax       Higher 
Grade  SchooL 


Hnll  Central 

Higher      Grade 
Scfiool. 


Ipawich       Hiffher 
Grade  School. 


Leeda  Central 

Higher  Grade. 


Leieester         Aid. 
Newton's  School. 


Laton         Higher 
Grade  School. 


Maaoheater  Central 
Higher  Grade 
ScinooL 


Varying  from  3d. 
per  week  to8d. 
Pees  in  the  Or- 
Kaniaed  Science 
School,  3d.  per 
week. 

9d.  per  week,  in- 
cluding books 
and  stationery. 


M.  per  week, 
without  books 
and  stationery. 


59.  dd,  per  quarter 
in  Standards. 
8«.  per  quarter 
above  Standard 
VII. 


M.  per  week,  in- 
cluding books 
and  stationery. 


Od.  per  week,  or 
7«.  6d.  per  quar- 
ter. Iioes  not 
include  hooks 
for  home  work. 


M.  per  week 


4d.  per  week,  in- 
cluding books, 
Ac 


Elementary  School 
ed.  per  week, 
and  a  charge  for 
books  and  sta- 
tioneiy. 

Organised  Science 
&hool :  Bate- 
payera*  Chil- 
dren 6d.  per 
week.  Non-rate- 
payer^ Children 
U.  per  week, 
with  a  charge 
for  books  and 
stationery. 


65 


160 


120 


a03 


80 


405 


120 


202 


173 


104 


50 

Not  an 

ori^mised 

science 

school 


385 


No 

Standard 

VII. 


64 


8S0 


130 


36 

Not  an 

organised 

science 

school. 

810 


(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(b.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Ic.)  Commercial  Subjects. 

id.)  Domestic  Subjects. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 
(b.)  Organised   Science    Sub- 
jects, 
(c.)  Commercial  Subjects. 
Latin,  Prench. 
Maniuil  Instruction. 
Instrumental  Music. 


(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Oiinuiised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(r.)  Latii},  French. 


(a.) 

(6.) 

ie.) 
id.) 

(a.) 

Id.) 

(e.) 
(if' 


f') 


(ft.) 

M 
d.) 

U) 


Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

Oi^puiised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Prench,  Latin. 

Manual  Instructicm 

shortly. 

Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 
Science  and  Art  Subjects. 
Commercial  Subjects. 
Domestic  Subjects. 
Prench. 
Gymnastics. 
Manual  Instruction. 

Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

OiJBittiised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Latin,  French,  German. 

Commercial  Subjects. 

Manual  Instruction, 

Gymnastics. 

Instrumental  Music. 


(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Or^pinised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(c.)  PnBnch,  German,  Short- 
hand. 


(a.)  Elementaiy  School  Sub- 
jects. 
^6.)  Science  and  Art  Subjects. 

Latin  and  French. 

Commercial  Subjects. 


S! 


(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Ornniaed  Sdenoe  School 
Subjects. 

!e.)  Commercial  Sabjeots. 
d.)  French,  German,  Latin. 
0.)  Manual  Instruction. 
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Scholarships. 


Ail  from  County  Councils. 


(a.)  2S  Juuior  Technical 
SchobnbiM  awarded 
by  the  Deroyshire  C.C. 

(6.)  So  free  places. 


(a.)  7     Soioico      and 

Scholan»bi|J8. 
(6.)  40  trw  places. 


Art 


(a.)  20     Science     and      Art 

Scholarahipci. 
(6.)  M'est  Riding  C.C.  Schobr- 

ships. 
(c.)  100  fret*  places. 


lOS  frre  places 


54  free  places 


(a.)  22  Science  and  Art 

(b,)  Leeds    County    Council 

Scholarshiiifi. 
30  of  21/.  ench. 
(c.)  70  M'est  RiiUns  County 

Council  Exhibitions. 
(d.)  180  ftree  places. 


{a.)  UoflM, 
lb.)  40  of  2/. 
(c.)  70  free  p 


14  of  W.  each 

each. 

places. 


None 


(a.)  27     Science     and     Art 

Scbolarshipa. 
(6.)  7  Lancastenan  Scholar* 

ships, 
(c.)  Many  f^ee  places. 


Not  any  (rem  the  C.  C.  of 
Derby. 


None  from  BoiouKh  Council. 
Durham  C.C".  make  a  gnnt 
for  children  attending  from 
the  County. 

Northumberland  C.C.  Scholar- 
ships held  here. 


None,  except  tliat  the  West 
Ridinir  C.C.  recoomiae  the 
School  as  one  in  which  their 
Scholarships  may  bo  held. 


None  from  Borough  Council. 
The  Bast  Riding  C.C.  allow 
their  Scholarshina  to  be 
tenable  at  this  School. 


None 


(a.)  Wist  Riding  C.C.  bend  70 

piipilM. 
(6.)  LeedA  C.C.  give  S.000/.  to 

the  Board, 


The  C.C.  allows  its  Scholar 

ships  to  bo  held  here. 
Nothing  from  County  Borough. 


A  small  grant. 


None  direct,  but  the  Man- 
chester C.C.  make  a  grant 
to  the  Board  which  is  used 
for  Evening  Classes. 


Prepared  for  University  and 
other  Examinations. 


(a.)  Scholarship,Exams.ofthe 
Durham  C.C. 
Northumberland       C.C. 
and  Durham  College  of 
Science. 

(6.)  Pharmaceutical    Exami- 
nations. 

(c.)  Cambridge  Local. 


fa.)  Ix>ndon  Matriculation. 
[b.)  Pharmaceutical    Exami- 
nations. 


Various  Preliminary  Exami- 
nations. 


None  as  yet.    Now  school. 


(a.)  Admission  and  Prelimi- 
minary  Examinations, 
Victoria  University. 

London  Matriculation. 

Pharmaceutical,  Legal. 
Ac 


l?:i 


London  Matriculation. 
Victoria  University. 
National      Scholarships 
and  Koyid  Exhibitions, 
(d.)  Oollege  of  Preceptors. 


£     87780. 
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School. 


Foes. 


Manohestor  Water- 
loo Higher  Grade 
School. 


KottiDglmm   High 
Pavement  Higher 
Grade  School. 


Newcastle   Bather- 
ford  College. 


Norwich      Higher 
Grade  School. 


Oldham       Higher 
Grade  School. 


Portsmouth  Higher 
Grade  School. 


Seiey's  Trade 

School,     Bmtoa 
Somerset. 


ShetBeld  Central 
Higher  Grade 
School. 


Sunderland  Higher 
Grade  School. 


South  Shields 
Higher  Grade 
School. 


Sd.  per  week 


5«.  M.  quarterly, 
without  books 
or  stationery* 


159.   to    21«.    per 
quarter. 


9d.  per  week,  in* 
eluding  books. 


3d.  to  ed.  for  Chil- 
dren in  stan- 
dards, 6d.  for 
ChildrenofBate- 
pajers,  and  9d. 
for  others  above 
the  standards. 
Books  not  in- 
cluded. 

Zd.  per  week  not 
includiiighomc- 
work  books. 


Tuition  4^.  a  year. 
Books,  &c.  10s, 
a  year. 


None 


Od.  per  week,  in- 
cluding books. 


4d,  per  wieek 


No.  of  Pupils. 


Stand.  7. 


Over 
Stan.  7. 


No 

seventh 

standard. 


116 


Not  a 

public 

olcitien- 

tary 

school. 


121 


107 


190 


Not  a 
public 
element- 
ary 
school. 


44S 


216 


174 


100 


47 


309  In 

organised 

science 

school. 


155 


84 


195 


80  to  100. 
Not  an 

organised 
science 
school. 


867 


161 


198 


Subjects. 


(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Ic.)  Commercial  Subjects. 

[d,)  French. 

(e.)  Manual  Instruction. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  South  !  Kensington  Sub- 
jects. 

{c.)  Commercial  Subjects. 

(d.)  French.  German.  Latin. 

(0.)  Manual  Instruction. 


(6.) 

(0.) 

id.) 
U.) 
(/.) 

(a.) 

(b.) 

ic.) 

k 

M 
(6.) 
ic.) 

b 

(a.) 
(6.) 
ic.) 

id.) 

(«.) 

(ft.) 

ic.) 

id.) 

(o.) 

ib.) 

ic.) 

(a.) 

ib.) 

M 
U 


Eiomcntary   School  Sub 

jocte. 
Organised    Science    Sub 

jects. 
Latin.      Greek,     French, 

German. 
Commarcial  Subjects. 
Manual  Instruction. 
Instrumental  Music. 

Elemontaiy  School  Sub- 
jects. 

Orjsanised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Latin,  French,  German. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Commercial  Subjects. 

Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects, 

Or^niscd  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

French. 

Commercial  Subjectb. 

Manual  Instruction, 


iw 


Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

Or^niscd  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Manual  Instiniction— 
wood  and  metal. 

Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

Science  Subjects. 

Practical  Subjects,  such 
as  I^and  Surveying,  and 
Commercial  Subjects. 

Manual  Work  in  wood 
and  metal. 

Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Commercial  School  Sub- 
jects. 

French,  German,  Latin. 

Elementary  Scboul  Sub- 
jects. 

Oraanised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Latin,  French,  German. 

Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

Oqianised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Latin,  French. 

CoBiaereM  Subjeets. 
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8cholat  ships. 


(a.)  Science  and  Art  Scholar- 
ships. 

(ft.)  Lanoasterian  Scholar- 
sh||w. 

(e.)  Tree  places. 


(a.)  Several  Science  and  Art 
Scholarships. 

(6.)  2  High  Pavement  Memo- 
rial Scholarships.  Gl,  10s. 
each. 

(c)  1  Henry  farmer  .Memo- 
rial Scholarship.  lOi, 
each. 

(d.)  80  Free  pUces. 


(a.)  22     Science     and 
Scholarships. 


Art 


(a.)  Seicnee  and  Art  Scholar- 
ships. 
(b.)  Norfolk  C.C.Scholsrships 
(c.)  A  number  of  tree  places. 


(a.)  Science  and  Art  Scholar- 
ships. 

{b.)  7  Gowhill  School  Trustees 
Scholarships. 

(c.)  SO  free  places  Standard 
Seven  and  Science 
School. 


10  free  places 


(a.)  10  per  cent,  of  the  places 

are  fn*e. 
(6.)  8  East  Somerset  Afrrtcni- 

tural  Society's  Scholar- 

sbiys,  10'.  for  8  years, 
(c.)  22  Ck>unty  Council  Scholnr- 

ships.  162.  to  26/.   for 

3  years. 

Lancasterial  Scholarships,  6/. 
10(.,  162.,  26/. 


(a.)  22     Science     and    Art 

Scholarships. 
(6.)  10  free  places 


None 


Aid  from  County  Councls. 


Ihvparcd  for  University  nn^ 
other  ExamintUions 


Same    as    for    the     Central 
Higher  Grade  School. 


County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  make  grants  to 
School  Board  for  TechnicBl 
Instruction. 

Nottinghamshire  and  Derb^'- 
shire  C.C.  Scholarships  may 
be  held  here. 


(a.)  Newcastle  Council  give 

a  large  grant. 
(6.)  Northumberland       C.C. 

give  a  capitation  grant. 


County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  mnke  their  Scholar- 
ships tenable  at  this  School. 


None. 


None  direct.  The  Portsmouth 
County  Council  make  a 
(trant  to  the  board  for 
Evening  Classes. 


il.  for  each  day  scholar 
8/.  for  each  boarder 


None 


None 


The  Borough  County  Counnil 
gave  the  Schcol  1401.  last 
year. 


(a.)  County  Council  Scholar- 
ships. 
(b.)  CumnridiTc  Ijocal. 
(c.)  CoU^c  of  Preceptors, 


{a.)  London  Matriculation. 
(6.)  Pharmaceutical    Exami- 
nations, 
(e.)  Medical  Preliminary. 


(a.)  Cambridge  Local. 

[b.j  Pharmact^utical. 

(r.)   Coliegp  of  Preceptors. 


Examinations    for    Dockyard 
Apprentices. 


(a.)  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment Examinations. 

(6.)  Ro^al  Airricultural  So- 
ciety's Examinati3ns. 

(c.)  Somerset  County  Council 
Examinations  for  Se- 
nior and  Intermediate 
Scholarships. 

(a.)  London  Matriculation. 
(5.)  Queen's  Scholarship. 


(a.)  Queen's  Scholarships. 
(6.)  College  of  Preceptors. 


(a.)  Cambridge  Local. 
(6.)  Trinity  College  Musical 
Examinations. 
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School. 


No.  of  Papils. 


Fees. 


StMid.7. 


Over 
Stand:  7. 


Swanae*     niarher 
Qnde  Schoot. 


Stratford  Carpen- 
ter*' Company't 
Institute.  Orga- 
niied  Science 
School  only. 

Stockjport  Brent- 
nail  Street  Higher 
Grade  Wesleyan 
School. 


WolTerhmnpton 
Higher  Orade 
School. 


9d.     per     week,  ; 
including  books.  , 


6d.  per  week 


6(2.  per  week  not 
including  books. 


0d.  per  week,  in- 
cluding books, 
Ac. 


63 


82 


140 


74 


110 


41 


Subjects. 


(a.)  Slementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Omnised  Science  Snb- 
jeote. 

!c.>  Commercial  Subjects. 
d,)  lAtin,  French. 
s.)  Manual  Instruction  and 
Gymnastics  (shortly). 

(a.)  Organised  Science 

School  Subjects. 
(6.)  'Workshop  Instruction. 


(a.)  Blemeutary  Sehool  Sub- 
jects. 

(b.)  Science  and  Art  Sub- 
jects. 

(e.)  Domestic  couns  for 
girls. 

(d.)  French. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(ft.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(c)  French. 

(d,)  Commercial  Suliijects. 
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Schotanhipt. 


Aid  from  Oounty  Counoila. 


Prepared  for  Univenity  and 
other  Examinationfl. 


(a.)  Fne  places  awarded  by  I  None  at  present 

the  School  Board, 
(6.)  Places  at  rednosd  fees    < 


8  at  Itf .  per  aimuia 

4  at  qi«     ft      (f 
8at9<.     »       n 


(•.)  S  Scienre  and  Art  Scholar- 

ships. 
(6.)  Uf^PDC  places 


NcHie 


15  per  cent,  free  places 


None. 


None 


(a.)  London  MatricaUtion. 
(6.)  Pharroaoentical       and 

LeKftl  Examinations. 
{c)  Bvholamhip       Bxamin*- 

tiona     at     UniTeisity 

CoU'-fe.  Ac. 


Oity  and  Quildv'  Examina- 
tions. 


New  School 
None  at  present. 


« 
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Ih, — Appendix  on  the  Gbnebal  Lines  of  the  Leeds  Highbb  Grade 

School. 

Attendance  at  School — 

(1.)  On  Boll,  2,200. 
(2.)  Average,  2,012. 
Children  attending  School — 
(I.)  From  7  years  of  age  to  17  or  18,  from  Standard  L  to  a  Fourth 

Year  in  the  Organised  Science  School. 
(2.)  The  School  is  attended  by  1,295  Boys,  905  Girls,  in  two  sections, — 

Klementary,  Higher. 
(3.)  In  the  Elomentary  Section,  and  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Higher 
Section  the  sexes  are  kept  distinct,  but  in  the  higher  classes  of 
the  School  they  are  often  taught  together. 
(4.)  The  classes  in  the  lower  Standards  are  small,  and  consist  mainly 
of  brothers  and  sisters  of  older  pupils.     About  1,000  pupils 
are  beyond  Standard  VI.,  and  1,427  pupils  are  over  12  years 
of  age. 
(5.)  Up  to  and  including  Standard  YII.  the  School  is  worked  on  the 
lines  of  the  Code,  Education  Department,  and  is  inspected  by 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
In  Standard  Vll.  300  Boys,  1P5  Girls  are  taught  Elementary 
Science  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 
(6.)  Under  the  Education  Code  the  following  subjects  are  taught : — 

Junior  Division. 
(Standards  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.). 

Subjects. — Scripture,  English,  Writing,  Dictation,  Arithmetic, 
Elementary  Greography,  History,  Grammar,  Kindergarten 
Exercises,  Gymnastics,  Drawing,  and  Music ;  and  Needlework 
for  Girls. 

Middle  Division. 
(Standards  V.,  VI.) 

Subjects.— Scripture,  English,  Writing,  Dictation,  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Composition,  Greography,  History,  Elementary 
Mathematics,  Elementary  Latin,  French,  Drawing,  Gymnastics, 
Manual  Instruction,  and  Music ;  Needlework  and  Cookery  for 
Girls. 

Senior  Division. 
(Standard  VII.). 

Subjects. — Scripture,  English,  Writing,  Dictation,  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,    Composition,    Geography,    History,    Elementary 
Mathematics,  Elementary  Latin,  French,  Drawing,  Gymnastics, 
Manual  Instruction,  Music,  Physiography,  and  Physiology; 
Needlework  and  Cookery,  for  Girls. 
(7.)  In  the  Higher  Section  all  these  subjects  are  continued  to  a  higher 
degree,  and  others  are  added  : — 
(1.)  'Fhe  full  Science  Course  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 
(2.)  English  Literature,  German,  Dressmaking  (for  Girls), 
Shorthand,  Book-keeping. 
(8.)  The  reason  for  having  an  elementary  Section  is : — 

To  give  a  complete  system  of  training  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  from  the  lowest  class  up  to  these  preparatory  to 
the  Workshop,  Factory,  Counting-house,  or  Universitv. 
(9.)  The  fees  paid  are  dcL  per  week  (including  the  supply  of  class  Dooks) . 
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In  StMidwd  VU.  the  Boienoea  have  been  selected  on  edu<»txonal  pnn- 
oiplea  in  order  (1)  that  boys  and  girls  may  he  ;p  "«''"«^,'^J^?^f^ 
as  to  understand  the  Uws  of  health  and  sanitation,  and  (2;  that  they  may 
be  able  from  Physiography  to  appreciate  the  great  principles  «»*  gJ>J^ern 
the  natural  wor'ld  SroLi  them.  The  science  m««trnction  13  ^}^^^^ 
,rith  practical  experiments,  and  by  excursions,  under  **»«  "^'•j';?^^^\^*?! 
Principal  and  thlteachers,  to  interesting  locahwes  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Leeds. 

HiGHBB  Section. 

This  section  is  intended  for  scholars  beyond  the  standards  of  «»«  Educ*. 
tion  Code;  and  the  full  couwes  of  study  occupy  fp^,  J^";..*"*^ 
arran.'ed  with  a  view  to  the  future  occupations  of  the  papiU.  Ihe 
!S?on  of  the  course  bhould.  therefore,  be  a  matter  for  consideration 
between  parenia  and  the  Principal. 

Subjects  of  Study  for  Boys. 
First  Year. 
EXGLI8H.-A  period  of  English  History  and  Literature  ;  and  the  study  of 
L^rl^ii^X^ar  and  Elementary  Composition;  Easy  Transla- 

S^c^:-SoS^nr^^  (Theoretical  an/Practical) ;  Sound,  Light 

T^^f^^^'Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry ;  Freehand. 
SoMiSci:SS^         Geography  (British  Islands,  Austraba,  and 

Britiah  North  America) ;  Book-keepmg. 
Manual  Instkuction  in  the  Workshop. 
Gynnastics. 

Second  Tear. 
areum.-*.  p.rioa  o(  E«gll.h  Htotorj^  .  period  of  Engltah  Littmoin.1 

India.)  ,     -or    n  i. 

Manual  Ihstbtjction  in  the  worKsnop. 

Gtknastics. 

Third  Tear. 
ENGLi8H.-Modem  English  History  and  Literature ;  History  of  the  English 
L.™.?^Lftin  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition;  0«s«-,  De  Bello  Gallico. 

MSSiLcs  -Algebra  ;  Euclid;  Plane  «id  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

S^^^nvelsltion  ;'  De  Maistxe.  La  J'P^JI^^X^,, 
G^S^-Grammar ;  Conversation  ;LangesGerm«^»eader  ^^^.^ 

Plane  and  SoUd  Gwmetry ;  Machine  Oonstractjon. 
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Ajlt. — Meoh^Dical  Drawing ;  Shading  from  Objects  and  Casta ;  Painting 

in  Water-Col  ours  and  Oil. 
CoKMJtBOiAL. — Shorthand ;  Book-keeping ;  Commercial  Greog^apby. 
Maitoal  ^struction  in  the  Workshop. 
Gtmitabtics. 

Fourth  Year, 

English. — History  of  the  English    Langaage;    Modern  Literature  and 

History. 
Latin. — »allust,  Catiline ;  Roman  History  and  Geography. 
Mathematics. — Algebra ;    Euclid ;    Trigonometry,    Solid  Geometry  and 

Conic  Sections. 
Fhench. — Grammar ;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Histoire  d'un  Conscrit. 
Gbbman.— Grammar  ;  Conversation;  Lange's  Grerman  Header. 
Science.  ^Theoretical    Mechanics     (Advanced);     Inorganic     Chemistry 

(Honours);  Physiography  (Advanced) ;  Botany;  Machine  Constniclion. 
Art. — Mechanical  Drawing ;  Shading  from  Objects  and  Casts ;  Painting 

in  Water-Colours  and  Oils. 
Manual  Instkuction  in  the  Workshops. 
Gtunastics. 


Subjects  or  Study  for  Girls. 
Firii  Year. 

English. — A  period  of  English  History  and  Literature ;  and  the  Study  of 
an  English  Classic. 

Latin.— Latin  Grammar  and  Elementary  Composition  ;  Easy  Translation. 

Mathekatics. — Arithmetic ;  Algebra ;  Euclid. 

Frbnch. — Thorough  revision  of  Grammar  ;  Conversation ;  Easy  Transla- 
tion. 

Sghnoe. — Chemistry  (Theoretical  and  Practical);  Sound,  Light  and 
Heat. 

Drawing. — ^Practical  Plane,  ami  Solid  Geometry ;  Freehand. 

Gbografht. — British  Islands,  Australia,  and  British  N.  America. 

CoOKXRY,  Needlework,  and  Cutting-Gut. 

Calisthenics. 

Second  Year. 

English. — A  period  of  English  Hist^ory ;  a  period  of  English  Literature  ; 

with  the  Study  of  an  English  CJassic. 
Latin. — Latin  Grammar  and  Prose  Competition ;  Csssar,  Helvetian  War. 
Mathematics. — Algebra ;  Euclid ;  Plane  Trigonometry. 
French. — Conversation  ;  Translation  ;  Bcpetition  of  Easy  Poems. 
German. — Grammar ;  Easy  Translation. 
Science. — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry   (Theoretical  and  Practical)  ; 

Elementary  Botany ;  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Drawing. — Linear  Perspective  ;  Model ;  Elementai-y  Shading. 
Gbografht. — Europe  and  British  India. 
CooKSRT,  Needlework,  and  Cutting-Out. 
Calisthenics. 

TJiird  and  Fourth  Years. 

English. — ^Modern    English   History    and   Literature ;    History  of    the 

English  Language. 
Latin. — Sallust,  Catiline ;  Roman  History  and  Geography. 
Mathematics. — ^Algebra ;  Euclid ;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
French. — Conversation;  De  Maistre,  La  Jeune,  Sib^rienno;  Erckmann* 

Chatrian ;  Histoire  d'un  Conscrit. 
German. — Grammar ;  Conversation ;  Lange's  German  Reader. 
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SciBKCE. — Electrioitj  and  Magnetism :  Inorganic  GhemiBtry  (Theoretical 

and  Practical) ;  Elementary  Botany. 
Ajlt. — Shading  from  Objects  and  Casts ;  Fainting  in  Water-Colonrs  and 

Oil. 
Commercial  Geogbafht. 
CooKSBr,  Needlework,  and  Cutting-Out. 

GALIBTHEnCB. 

The  Science  Course  is  that  laid  down  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment for  Organised  Science  Schools.  All  the  Science  Subjects  are 
illustrated  in  practical  form  by  visits  to  public  works  (engineering, 
chemical,  industrial),  and  excursions  are  made  on  Saturdays  to  tho 
country  in  search  of  botanical  and  geological  specimens.  In  all  such 
visits  and  excursions  the  pupils  are  accompanied  by  the  Principal  and  tho 
teachers. 


BciiOLABSHip  Schemes. 

1.  School  Board  Scholarships ;  conferring, — 

Free  Admission  and  Free  Books.    About  200  pupils  hold  them  at 
present. 

2.  S.  and  A.  Scholarships,  founded  by  private   beneficence — their  value 

being  9Z.,  12Z.,  15Z.,  for  three  jears  respectively.    About  40  pupils 
hold  these  at  present. 
8.  Leeds  County  (Jouncil  Scholarships.    18Z.  paid  in  four  instalments 
during  two  years. 

4.  West  Biding  County  Council  Scholarships,  granted  to  pupils  coming 

from  Country  districts.    A  free  pass  for  travelling,  ana  tne  payment 
of  fees.    About  70  pupils  hold  these  at  present. 

5.  Scholarships  for  continuing  higher  education  at  a  University  or  other 

Institutien  of  similar  rank. 

f(a.)  W.B.C.C.  Scholarships— 
601.  and  S02.  a  year.     One  pupil  this  year  gained 
a  Scholarship  of  601.  a  year,  for  four  years. 
(b.)  Yorkshire  College  Scholarships— 
502.,  40Z.,  20L    Two  pupils   last  jvear,  and  three 
l^  pupils  this  year  gained  these  Scholarships. 


Beturv,  as  requested,  from  the  Associatioh  of  Head  Mastfbs  of  Higher  Grade  and 
Organised  Science  Schools^  of  the  Number  of  Pupils  from  the  Organised 
Science  Schools  of  the  Members  of  the  Association  who  have  passed  Univer- 
sity and  University  College  and  such  Examinations  direct  from  the  Schools. 

John  Bidgood,  (jhiteshead,  Hon.  Sec. 


**<«"•        j""l55C"      Te«. 


Bablake    New 
School,  Coven- 
try. 

Brighton, 
Higher  Qnde 


Cardiff,  Higher 
Grade 


ExamiDAtions. 


Maioii  College 

1890-98 

London  • 
C&mbridge 

1890-92 
189S 

London  - 

1889-94 

Uniyeraitj 
College  Gf 

South  Wales. 

Tlctoria  - 

1889-94 
1890 

Entrance 


MatricQlation 
Junior  Local 


Matriculation 


Sciiolarship  Examination 


Preliminary 


Suooeises. 


Osuocesaea 


SsucocMes 
2 


22 


27 


Nature  of 
Successes. 


1st  Division. 
Honours      1st 

Class,         ist 

Division 
Honours      Snd 

Class         2nd 

Division. 

2  Honours. 
IS  1st   Division 
7  2nd  Division 
2  Firsts  on  list. 
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School. 


University  or 
College. 


Years. 


Exmminations. 


Suooestes. 


Nature  of 
Successes. 


Gateshead, 
Higher  Grade. 


Kilmarknock 
Academy 

(Organised 
Scienoe'Sohool 
one  year.) 


Jjeeds    Higher 
Grade. 


Manchester, 

Central 
Higher  Grade, 


Norwich. 
Higher  Grade. 


Buiherford 
College,  New- 
castle. 


8exby*s  Trade 
School  Bruton 

Sheffield, 
Hi^er  Grade. 


Durham  Col- 
lege  of  Science. 


Sheffield  Tech- 
nical School. 

South  Shields. 
Higher  Grade. 

Sunderland, 
Higher  Grade. 

West  Hartle- 
pool, Upper 
Gmde. 


n 


t» 


Bdinburgh 
Glasgow 


London  - 
Victoria  - 
Yorkshire  Col- 
lege. 

London  •      - 

RoTal  College 

of  Science. 
Victoria  • 

Royal  College 
of  ncience 
Cambridge    - 

Cftmhridge 
London  - 


Edinbui^h 


£oyal  College 
orScience. 


London 


Firth  doUege- 

Soyal  College 

of  Science. 


Sheffield  Medi 

cal  School. 
Same  School  - 


Cambridge 


Royal  College 
of  Science. 

Durham  Col- 
l(*ge  of  Science. 


1893-M 


1894 


1891>04 
188S-M 
1898-94 


1886^94 

1884^94 

1888-94 

1898HM 

1892 

1889-89 
1883-93 


1886-^8 
1892-93 

1887-91 


1893 
1888^94 


1883-94 
1884-94 


1891-94 
1891-93 
1894 
1893 


Upen  Exhibition  Examination 

Matriculaiion  Examination    - 
Durham  County  Council  Major 

School. 
Northumberland  Major  School 

Pretimiuary  Bursary   • 

Ditto 
Leaving  certificates 


Matriculation 
Preliminary 
School  examinations 


Matriculation 

National    Scholarships    and 

Royal  Exhibitions. 
Preliminary 

Pell  studentships     - 

Junior  Local 

Senior  Local         -        -        . 
Matriculation  - 

Intermediate  Arts 

H  Science 

Medical  Preliminary    - 
Entrance        -        -       -        - 

National     Scholarships    and 
Royal  Exhibitions. 


2  successes 

6        . 
1 


1 

1 

226 


Royal  Agricultural  Society 
Matriculation    - 


• « 


Preliminary  Scientific  - 
Scholarship  Examination 
Royal  Exhibition  and  National 

Schools. 
Free  Studentship  and  Student- 
ship in  1  rainmg. 

Entrance  Scholarship  • 

Scholarships    • 


Jnnior  Local 


Free  Studentship 


Open  Exhibition 


y^ 


11 

6 

6 


9 

36 

7 

S 

7 

6 
36 

3 

9 

16 

2 


ft 


M 
*t 
•* 
H 


1st  and  2nd  on 
list. 

1st  on  list. 


8th  bursary. 

2  Honours. 
37        Higher 

Grade. 
187  Lower 

Grade. 

10  Ist  Division. 
6  1st  Classes. 


4  Honours. 
3 1st  Division. 


1  scholarship 
10 


1 
6 
6 


7  awarded 
13  successes 
1 
1 


3  Honours. 

3 

6    Honours. 
26  1st  Division. 
1st  Division. 
8 1st  Division. 
9  Honours. 
2  Newton  bur^ 
saries. 


1 2th  on  list. 
1  Head  of  Hon- 
our list. 
10  Ist  Division. 
1st  Division. 


7  Honours. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Charles  Hmiry  Wyait,  Clerk  of  ihe  Manche$ter  School 
Board,  Honomry  Secretary  of  the  Aseoeiaiion  of  School  Boards.  (See 
Question  No,  9912.) 

The  following  diagram  illastrates  the  connexion  I  would  make  between 
the  primary  schools,  the  higher  grade  Bchoois  (secondary  school  of  third 
grade),  and  secondary  school  (second  grade) : — 


I 


Highest  Division  : 
Pupils    preparing    for 
the     nniyersities    or 
professions,  et  aetera. 

Upper  Division  : 
Pupils  who  have  passed 
tiie  standards. 

Middle  Division. 

Vll.^ 
VI. 

V. 
IV. 

HI. 
II. 

I.    . 

Standards     and 
infante. 

Preparatory  Division : ' 
Standards. 

Preparatory  Division. 

Primary  school. 

• 

Higher      grade      school 
(secondary    school     of 
third  grade). 

Secondary  school  of 
seoend  grade. 

By  the  arrangement  set  forth  in  this  diagram  the  secondary  schoolsr  of 
the  second  grade,  which  deal  largely  with  olftssioal  education,  and  are  the 
immediate  ayenues  to  the  universities,  would  each  have  as  a  base  a  pre* 
paratory  school  for  those  who,  owing  to  class  distinctions  of  yarious  kinds, 
win  never  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  public  elementary  schools. 
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Handed  in  hy  Oilbert  R.  Redgrave,  Eequire,    (See  Queeiion  10,214.) 

1892-93. 


School. 


Day  and 
Evening. 


Amount  of 

Grant  on 

Results  on 

Account  of 

Students  not 

belonniiffto 

the  0. 8. 

School. 


Day. 


Amount  ol 
Grant  on 

Results  ou 

Account  of 
Students 

of  the  O.  8. 
School. 


(O  8  8    '     Grant 

Studenti   I  g^pj/^-^S; 

°'*^>-      I     only). 


Total. 


16.106  Leeds 

/Day 
•iBvng. 

/Day 
iBvng. 

iBvng. 

iBvng. 

£6«10 
605  19 

48    0 
6S6  10 

40S    6 
419  10 

7  10 
182  10 

d. 

1} 

OS 

£  9,  d, 

1.928  10    0 

£    9.  d. 
288    0    0 

£  9.   d. 

78    8    0 

£  9,  d, 

8.040    7    0 

22M  Manchester 

2^1-18."- 
1,340    0    0       230    0    0 

78    1    0 

2.231  11    0 

6436  Sheffield 

1,667- 1.— 

211  10    0        88    0    0 

1 

8  14    0 

1.171    0    0 

16»lli2  Sheffield 

268-4.— 
877    1    0  1      68    0    0 

22  16    0 

J 

602  16    0 

462*16.— 

APPENDIX  No.  6. 


Inspection  of 
Foondations 
reeulated  by 
Schemes  under 
the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Handed  in  by  Sir  Henry  Longley,  K,C,B.     {See  QiieHion  11,420.) 
Bxt&ACT  from  the  Thirty- sixth  Bepobt  of  the  Charitv  Comkission. 

(25.)  An  important  development  of  our  work,  in  its  bearing  upon 
educational  endowments,  has  occnrred  during  the  past  year,  and  calls  for 
special  mention  in  this  report.  Wc  have  from  time  to  time  noticed  in 
our  annual  reports*  the  growing  need  of  an  inspection  which  should  test 
the  administration  of  endowments  re -organised  by  schemes  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

The  inspection  thus  contemplated  may  be  described  as  an  inquiry  into 
the  completeness  with  which  schemes  are  being  carried  out — into  the 
condition  and  organisation  uf  endowments,  and  of  their  work — and  into 
the  success  with  which  the  operation  of  the  schemes  has  been  attended. 
The  inquiry  thus  indicated  is,  in  fact,  an  administratiye  inspection,  as 
distinguished  from  the  educational  inspection  of  public  elementary  schools 
by  the  Education  Department. 

We  have  further  stated  in  our  reports,  and  on  other  occasions,  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  special  staff  for  carrying  out  such  an  inspection  simul- 
taneously with  the  conduct  of  our  current  business,  the  desired  inquiry 
could  be  made  only  at  the   costf  of  a  partial  suspension  of  the  work  of 

*  27th  Reporr.  p.  6;  28th  Report,  pp.  14-16:  20th  Report,  pp.  16-16. 
t  27th  Report,  p.  6  ;  29th  Report,  p.  16, 
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framing  scliemes  nnder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  And  we  have  like- 
wise pointed  out*  that  the  amount  of  recurrent  work — whether  in  the 
way  of  ordinary  administration,  or  as  preliminary  to  the  amendment 
of  schemes  in  view  of  varying  conditions  of  locality  or  endowment — 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  re -organisation  of  educational 
endowments  hj  our  original  schemes,  suggests  the  need  for  some 
permanent  organisation  of  our  special  jurisdiction  over  those  endow- 
ments. 

(26.)  The  questions  thus  raised  by  us  have  recently  attracted  public  Beoommendm- 
attention  by  means  both  of  discussion  in  Parliament,  and  of  the  Keport  S?m  ^''JSi*  * 
made  and  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  cominitteo<^ 
Commons,  which  dnrinff  the  years  1886-87  conducted,  under  the  chair-  House  of 
manship  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  an  inquiry  into  our  administration  of  the  Commons. 
Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

Under  the  head  (YIIl.)  of  "  Examination,  Insx>ection,  and  Supervision, 
of  Endowed  Schools,'*  that  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

Evidence  from  different  quarters  agrees  in  pointing  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  as  being 
needed  if  the  objects  of  the  Acts  are  to  be  fully  attained.  At  present 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  under  these  Acts  are  limited  to  the 
framing  of  schemes,  and  do  not  include  the  supervision  of  the 
schemes  when  framed ;  while  their  ordinary  jurisdiction  under  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts  is  not  specially  adapted  to  it.  It  is  often  of 
great  importance  that  a  scheme  should  at  fir^t  be  helped  on  its  way, 
that  imperfections  should  be  removed,  and  misapplications  checked. 
Your  Cfommittee  would  approve  of  the  appointment  of  additional 
Assistant  Commissioners  who  should  act  as  Inspectors  of  Schemes 
for  these  purposes.  With  a  slight  increase  in  staff  the  object  might 
be  satisfactorily  attained. 

(27.)  In  these  circumstances,  and  as  the  need  of  inspection  is  daily  y^d  for  this 
brought  home  to  us  with  increasing  force  in  the  course  of  our  current  inspection, 
work,  we  have  considered  that  we  could  no  longer  refrain  from  facing  the 
practical  question  which  appeared  to  present  itself  for  solution. 

Although  it  is  correctly  stated  in  the  foregoing  extract  that  our  powers 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  do  not  extend,  and  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts,  are  not  specially  adapted,  to  the  supervision  of  schemes, 
nevertheless  it  is  clear  tnat  from  us  such  supernsion  is  expected ;  nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  this  expectation  is  justifiea  by  provisions  of  the  existing 
law.    In  old  times  it  was  the   duty  of  the  visitor  of  an  education^ 
foundation  to  see,  in  case  of  need,  that  it  was  properly  administered, 
llie  Court  of  Chanceiy  subsequently  established  a  more  general  juris- 
diction.   But  the  functions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  this  respect  are, 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  now  mainly  exercised  by  us ;  and  Neoesaty  for 
further,  under  section  20  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,    1869,    taken  theempfoy- 
together  with  the  provisions  which  have,  in  pursuance  of  that  section,  SJ^JtoS^of 
been  inserted  in  schemes.  Your  Majesty  has  now  become  sole  depositary  AssisUint  Com- 
in  almost  eveyy  instance  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  visitor  of  n"«ipner8 
educational  foundations  nnder  such  schemes,  and  exercises  such  rights  and  SE^^dowed  ^^ 
powers  solely  through  our  agency.  Schools  Acts. 

(28.)  No  addition  to  our  staff,  such  as  it  was  indicated  in  the  above 
extract  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  a  complete  performance  of 
these  duties,  has  been  accorded  to  us.  In  considering  by  what  means  selected  for 
the  work  in  question  might  best  be  commenced,  we  had  to  regard  it,  in  iiwpection. 
the  first  place  as  work  properly  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts,  and  not  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  duties  naturally  devolving  upon  the  officers  of  our  staff  appointed 
under  the  Acts  first  named. 

But  we  found  that  the  execution  of  the  work,  by  our  ordinary  inspecting 
staff  appointed  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  was  absolutely  pre- 
cluded by  the  paramount  claims  of  our  current  administrative  business 
under  those  Acts.    Wo  have,  therefore,  found  ourselyes  in  the  position  of 

*  S9th  Report,  p.  19. 
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being  compelled  to  choose  between  the  abandonment,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
an  inquiry  Bnggested  alike  by  oar  own  experience  and  by  high  external 
authority,  and  the  partial  diversion,  on  the  other  hand,  to  that  purpose 
of  the  services  of  the  staff  of  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  who  possess,  in  the  result  of  experience 
gained  in  dealing  with  educational  endowments,  a  special  aptitude  for  the 
conduct  of  such  an  inquiry. 

It  seemed  to  us,  upon  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  question  which 
had  thus  been  raised,  that  we  should  best  promote  the  interests  of  the 
public  service  by  accepting  the  lati>er  alternative. 

(29.)  Accordingly,  we  determined,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1887,  to 
institute  a  systematic  inspection,  within  certain  geographical  limits,  of  all 
the  Rchools  and  educational  endowments  apjiropriatod  by  schemes  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  to  Secondary  or  Higher  Education,  with  the 
intention,  if  in  the  result  it  should  appear  desirable,  to  extend  the  process 
to  other  districts  ;  and  we  selected  for  this  purpose  four  counties,  namely, 
Devonshire,  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire, "  and  Staffordshire,  as  the 
first  field  for  the  experiment. 

During  the  Session  of  1888,  the  attention  of  Your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  repeatedly  called  in  Parliament,  both  by  direct  motion  and  by 
question,  to  the  need  for  the  institution  of  such  an  inspection  ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  us  to  believe  that  in  adopting  this  course  of  action  we  have 
not  misinterpreted  the  wishes  of  Parliament. 

(30.)  In  arranging  for  this  inspection  we  directed  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioners in  each  case  to  inquire  as  to  the  carr3ring  into  effect  of  the 
provisions  of  the  scheme,  and  to  take  note  of  any  point  in  which  they  had 
either  not  come  into  operation,  failed  of  effect,  or  been  disregarded ;  and 
to  report,  according  to  the  circumstances,  what  reasons  were  alleged  for 
failure  or  disregard,  whether  any  amendment  of  the  scheme  appeared 
proper  to  be  made,  or  was  desirea  by  the  governing  body,  and  what  steps 
if  any,  were  required  to  bo  taken  in  order  that  the  practice  in  future 
might  conform  to  the  law.  Attention  was  further  to  be  particularly 
directed  to  the  working  of  the  clauses  usually  inserted  in  schemes  pre- 
scribing the  manner  of  appointing  representative  goveniors  and  other 
business  arrangements  ;  to  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  endowment 
as  prescribed  by  the  scheme,  and  to  any  temporary  provisions  which  might 
be  m  operation,  or  have  ceased  to  operate ;  to  the  educational  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  and  scheme  ;  to  tne  course  of  instruction,  whether  in 
regard  to  subjects  prescribed  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  scheme,  and  in 
regard  to  other  subjects  (if  any)  whether  it  was  suitable  to  the  grade  of 
school  contemplated ;  to  the  working  of  the  clauses  allowing  extra  fees, 
especially  the  extra  fee  often  prescribed  for  Greek  in  second  grade 
schools ;  to  the  exhibition  and  scholarship  clauses,  the  preferences  estab- 
lished by  scheme,  the  places  to  which  away-going  exhibitions  were  taken, 
and  from  which  boys  came  with  extraneous  exhibitions ;  and  lastly,  to  the 
condition  of  the  buildings,  completeness  of  plant,  and  suflficiency  of 
apparatus,  especially  for  scientific  teaching,  to  the  adeqaacy  or  otherwise 
of  staff,  to  the  rate  of  fees  actually  charged  to  the  8cholai*s,  and  of  capita- 
tion fees  paid  to  the  headmaster,  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  school, 
and  to  the  degree  of  favour  with  which  it  was  regarded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  by  the  class  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

(31.)  It  was  not  contemplated  that  the  Assistant  Oommissionera  should 
examine  the  scholars  in  the  schools,  nor  that  they  should  report  of  their 
own  responsibility  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching ;  neither  were  com- 
plaints in  any  case  to  be  invited ;  but  any  complaint  made  was  to  be 
noticed  in  the  report. 

•  •••••*•• 

This  inspection  (4/0.)  Recognising  the  fundamental  distinction  to  be  drawn,  as  already 
does  not  include  Btated,  between  a  purely  administrative  inspection,  and  an  examination 
examination.         .^^  ^^^  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  in 

•endowed  schools,  w^e  have  expressly  excluded  the  latter  work  from  the 
range  of  the  inspections  thus  conducted.  While  we  have  endeavoured 
to  seoure  by  means  of  our  schemes  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 


Assistant  Oom- 
missioners  not 
instructed  to 
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scholars. 
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bucIi  an  examination,  we  hare  not  considered  that  it  was  within  our 
province  to  condnct  it  from  our  Office.  It  may,  however,  be  convenient, 
a3  public  attention  has  been  directed  specially  to  this  question,  that  we 
should  slate  shortly  what  we  hare  done  and  are  doing  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  examinations. 

(41.)  It  is  required  by  every  scheme  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  How  examina-; 
that  the  scholars  in  the  school  regulated  by  the  scheme  (not  being  a  V^^  ^  provided 
public  elementary  school),  shall  be  annually  examined  by  an  examiner  or 
examiners  appointed  and  paid  by  the  governors  of  the  school,  but  other- 
wise unconnected  with  it.  It  is  further  required  that  the  examiner  or 
examiners  so  appointed  shall  report  to  the  governors  on  the  proficiency 
of  the  scholars  and  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  that  the  Report  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  headmaster  or  headmistress  of  the  school,  us 
the  case  may  be. 

(42.)  We  have  for  some  years  past  deemed  it  necessary  to  require,  Transmisiion 

further,  that,  in  each  case,  a  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  of  examinem' 

this  Office.  5?i<*^*  ^  ^^'^^ 

Office. 

(43.)  The  information  derived  from    these  reports,  and  from   other  Conolusioiu 
sources,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  requirements  of  our  schemes  in  these^ports 
respect  of  examination  are  very  generally  observed  by  the  governors  of 
endowed  schools ;  and  that  an  external  examination  of  schools  regulated 
by  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  has  been,  in  the  main, 
secured. 

We  are  alive  to  the  necessity,  in  the  general  interests  of  Secondary 
Education,  of  providing  additional  guarantees  of  the  efficiency  of  these 
examinations,  and  we  propose  to  consider  during  the  present  year  what 
measures,  if  any,  it  may  be  proper  that  we  should  take  with  that  object. 

(44.)  Enough  has,  we  believe,  been  said  here  of  our  work  upon  cduca-  Extension  of 
tional  endowments  to  indicate  the  extension,  gradual  at  first,  and  now  offi^^n^wpect 
becoming  more  rapid,  of  the  scope  of  that  work,  and  of  our  functions  in  ofsuperinten- 
respect  of  it.    This  extension,  though  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  J.®"®®  of  educa- 
carried  our  action  involuntarily  beyond  the  precise  lines  laid  down  by  the  mente.*"  °^" 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  has  yet  been,  as  we  believe  we  have  shown,  a 
legitimate  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  operation  of  those  Acts. 

(45.)  In  these  circumstances  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  postpone,  Bffeetpfthis 
to  some  exteAt,  our  work  of  framing,  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  extension  on  the 
original  schemes    for   the  reform    of  educational  endowments,  to  the  ^^^^he^nes 
direction  and  conduct  of  inquiries  into  the  operation  of  schemes  already  under  the  En- 
made  ;  and  the  business  of  framing  the  amending  schemes,  which  those  J^JJ*  Schools 
inquiries  have  shown  to  be  required,  already  threatens  further  to  defer 
the  time  when  the  work  of  first  establishing  a  new  scheme  in  every  case 
contemplated    by  the  Endowed  Schools    Acts    shall    be    substantially 
completed. 

(46.)  This  branch  of  our  work,  viz.,  that  which  deals  with  educational  Effect  on  the 
endowments  especially  in  their  educational  aspects,  as  distinct  from  our  JJSo^of^u?" 
general  administrative  work  upon  the  aggregate  of  charitable  endow-  oational  work'in 
ments  subject  to  our  jurisdiction  (including,  in  that  aggregate,  educational  this  Office, 
endowments),  has  thus  oome  to  be  constituted  somewhat  according  to  the 
following  classification : — 

1.  The   framing  of  original  schemes   for  endowments  to  which    the 

provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts    have  not  as  yet  been 
applied. 

2.  The  conduct  of  inquiries  into  the    working  of    schemes  already 

established  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

3.  The  framing  of  amending  schemes  in  cases  in  which,  in  the  result 

of  those  inquiries,  or  otherwise,  it  appears  that  existing  schemes 
are  defective. 

4.  Assistance  rendered  to,  and  control  exercised  over,  the  goTernors  of 

endowed  schools  in  the  educational  part  of  their  administration  by 
means  of  interviews  or  correspondence. 
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(47.)  Tills  work  is,  in  the  main,  differenii  in  kind  from  our  current 
administrativd  work  upon  charitable  endowments  generally ;  and,  though 
Di'sirabiUty^of       incapable,  on  grounds  alike   of  convenience  and  economy,  of  absolute 
or>rnnisation  for     official  severance  from  it,  must,  wc  think,  continue  to   be  separately 
<'»t?  porformance    transacted  within  our  office.     It  is,  further,  to  be  noted  that  that  part  of 
woW.     ***°*        the  work  which  falls  under  the  last  three  heads  of  the  foregoing  classifica- 
tion is  such  as  to  be  of  perpetual  recurrence,  and  to  require,  therefore,  a 
permanent  organisation  for  its  performance. 

AdvantaiKes  to  be  (48.)  The  work  of  initiating  original  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
cxi»«;ti>d  from  Acts,  whicli  is  classed  under  the  first  of  those  heads,  has  hitherto  been 
aation.'^'"™**^'       carried  on  unremittingly  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts,  but  with  the  bettor  effect,  where  ample  time  was  taken  for 
consideration,  and  foi*  familiarising  the  minds  of  those  interested  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  Acts  proceed. 

The  h'amers  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  appear  to  have 
contemplated  a  complete  re-organisation  of  the  whole  of  the  educational 
endowments  of  the  country  within  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Nearly 
20  years  have  elapsed  since  that  time,  and  a  substantial  amount  of  work 
still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  administration  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Actfl  tends  to  confirm  the  oinnion,  which  we  have  formerly  indicated,* 
that  the  remainder  of  this  part  of  our  work  might  be  more  efiectively  and 
acceptably  carried  out  under  a  permanent  jurisdiction  which  would 
permit  us  to  act,  or  to  postpone  action,  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
might  seem  to  render  ex]}edient,  rather  than  under  the  stress  of  a 
temporary  mandate,  which  binds  us,  in  great  measure,  to  disregard  such 
considerations  in  order  to  the  more  speedy  completion  of  the  work 
committed  to  uB. 

How  it  should  be  (49.)  In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  we  would  respectfully 
efTected.  suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  reviewing  the  limitations  upon  the 

duration  of  the  jurisdiction  created  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  with 
the  object  of  adjusting  the  operations  of  those  Acts  to  the  permanent 
character  which  our  educational  work  has  thus  assumed. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


UNI  VF.B  CJjpy 

MINUTES   OE   EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE 

THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 


THIRTY-FIRST    DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  2iid  October  1894. 


FRE9ENT : 

SiE  HENBY  B.  ROSCOB,  D.C.L.,  M.R,  in  the  Chair 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Ltttelton,  M.A. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Manchester,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbajrn,  D.D. 

Dr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henrt  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.   GeOBOB  J.   COCRBURN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick.  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henrt  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secreta^Y- 

Miss  Alice  Woods  called  in  and  examined. 

12.095.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  yon  are  a  principal  of  the  Maria  Grey 
Training  College  P — Yes. 

12.096.  And  have  been  so,  I  think,  for  about  two  years  past  P — Since ' 
September  1892. 

12.097.  You  have  also  been,  I  believe,  at  Cliflon  and  Chiswick  High' 
Schools  P — ^Yes. 

12.098.  As  a  mistress  there  ? — I  was  on  the  staff  as  assistant  mistress 
at  Clifton  and  beadmistress  at  Chiswick. 

12^099.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  system  of  training  in 

feneral  P — I  think  that  every  kind  of  experiment  nas  yet  to  be  tried, 
consider  that  the  training  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

12.100.  Would  you  describe  the    plan  adopted   at  the   Maria    Grey     Ths  Maria 
Training  College  P— It  is  non-residential  and  entirely  unsectarian.  ^*  CoSiie?^^ 

12.101.  Where  is  it  situated  P — ^At  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury,  in  the 
north-west  of  London.    We  have  two  departments  in  the  college ;  one  for 
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training  Kindergarten  teachers  and  one  for  training  assigtant  mistresseB 
in  the  secondarj  high  schools.    We  also  pend  some  of  our  students  to 

Srivate  schools,  and  as  governesses  to  private  families.  In  the  upper 
ivision  of  the  college  we  snbmii  the  stuoents  to  the  test  of  the  Cambridge 
teachers'  examination ;  and  in  the  Kindergarten  division  we  send  them  m 
for  the  higher  certificate  of  the  National  Iroebel  Union. 

12.102.  Of  what  class  are  the  young  women  who  come  to  you  P — Socially 
do  you  mean  P 

12.103.  For  what  are  they  preparing,  exactly  ? — ^They  are  preparing  to 
become  mistresses  in  high  schools  for  girls. 

12.104.  You  have  no  connexion  then  with  the  teachers  from  the 
elementary  schools  P — None  whatever. 

'^c^^^^  12,106.  Will  you  kindly  go  on  with  your  description? — Our  training 

ooinui.  £^j,  ^Y^^  Cambridge  teachers  certificate  lasts  one  year  only  at  present. 
We  teach  in  that  division  the  theory,  the  practice,  and  the  history  of 
education ;  and  in  order  to  fit  the  students  more  completely  for  the  posts 
which  they  will  occupy,  we  give  a  course  in  physiology,  in  hygiene  and 
voice  production,  ana  blackboard  drawing.  Drawing  has  been  added  this 
year. 

12.106.  Will  you  give  us  the  number  of  young  women  in  each  division 
of  your  college  P — ^At  the  present  moment  we  have  24  in  the  upper 
division  and  10  in  the  lower  division ;  7  in  the  upper  Elindergarten 
division  and  7  in  the  lower  Kindergarten  division — 48  in  all. 

12.107.  Would  you  tell  us  how  these  young  women  come  into  your 
college ;  is  it  by  selection,  by  examination,  or  in  what  way  P — They  are 
obliged  to  bold  certain  certificates.  ATiy  certificate  that  is  accepted  by  the 
Cambridge  Training  Syndicate  is  accepted  by  us  for  admission  to  the 
upper  division ;  in  the  lower  division  of  the  college  we  recjuire  a  more 
•elementary  certificate,  and  we  prepare  them  in  the  lower  division  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination. 

12.108.  What  is  the  fee  that  you  charge  P — For  the  Kindergarten  and 
the  lower  division,  241.  per  annum ;  for  the  upper  division,  30/.  per 
annum. 

12.109.  Then  I  understand  that  the  actual  training  course  in  the  upper 
division  lasts  for  one  year  only  P — For  one  year  only ;  but  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  start  a  two-years'  course.  The  Middlesex  County  Council 
-offered  three  scholarships  to  those  students  who  would  remain  for  two 
years  in  the  upper  division  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  year  nobody 
Applied  for  them  until  too  late. 

12.110.  Do  vou  consider  that  your  present  course  is  sufficiently  long  to 
Accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  P — "No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  in  a  day 
training  college  at  any  rate  the  course  ought  to  last  for  two  years  at 
the  least. 

12.111.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  sobjects  taught  in  the  upper 
division  are  those  of  an  ordinary  high  school  education,  or  are  they  simply 
subjects  with  especiid  regard  to  teaching  P — Subjects  with  especial  regard 
to  teaching  are -taught  in  the  upper  division;  the  theory,  practice,  and 
history  of  education ;  and  then  we  add,  as  I  think  I  have  already  said, 
physiology,  hygiene,  blackboard  drawing,  and  voice  production. 

12.112.  Have  you  any  practising  school  attached  to  your  college  P — Yes ; 
we  have  the  Brondesbuiy  and  Kilbum  High  School  for  Girls  attached, 
with  a  Kindergarten  Department  also. 

12.113.  Is  that  sufficient  for  your  purpose  P — ^No,  not  quite.  We  have 
only  107  children  in  our  school ;  so  tnat  we  send  the  students  also  to  the 
Netherwood  Street  Board  School— to  the  boys'  department— to  practise 
there. 

12.114.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  that  a  higher  grade  school  P — No,  it  is 
not;  it  is  an  ordinary  elementary  school. 
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12.115.  (Ohairman,)  Is  it  a  sufficient  practice  for  students  intending 
to  \te  teachers  in  girls*  high  schools  to  be  teaching  boys  in  an  ordinary 
elementary  school;  is  it  satisfactory? — It  is  Tery  satisfactory.  It  iH 
useful  to  them  in  many  ways.  It  helps  them  very  much  to  leai'n  to 
maintain  discipline.  I  should  like  them  to  hare  more  practice  in  our 
own  school ;  but  we  hope  to  have  it  when  our  school  grows  larger. 

12.116.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinioi^  as  to  how  far  this  plan  that  you 
hare  sketched  out  is  satisfactory? — In  many  respects  it  is  decidedly 
satisfactory.  The  advantages  of  a  practising  school  attached  to  the 
college  are  that  the  girls  are  able  to  study  the  characters  of  the  children 
so  much  better ;  they  know  them  in  playtime  as  well  as  in  class.  I  can 
also  let  the  students  take  periods  of  work  in  the  practising  school  from 
iime  to  time ;  I  can  put  them  into  the  school  as  form  mistress  for 
inscance  for  a  week  at  a  time  if  desirable.  Thirdly,  without  any  lociS  of 
time  the  students  can  be  sent  to  watch  the  classes  and  to  listen  to  the 
teachers ;  then  they  can  also  learn  supervision  duty  in  the  school,  and  I 
am  able  to  allow  the  same  student  to  teach  the  same  set  of  girls  throughout 
the  term,  so  that  she  knows  them  thoroughly  well. 

12.117.  Is  your  college  the  only  training  college  for  mistresses  in  a 
girls'  hi^h  school  P — No ;  there  is  the  Besidential  Colleg^e  at  Gambiidgo. 
under  Miss  Hughes ;  the^e  is  the  St.  George's  Tri^ining  College  at 
Edinburgh,  under  Miss  Walker;  there  is  a  training  department  at 
Cheltenham ;  and  there  is  the  Datchelor  College  in  the  south  of  London. 

12.118.  Does  your  system  differ  from  the  system  adopted  in  the  other 
colleges  that  you  have  named  P — I  know  nothing  about  the  Datchelor 
Training  College.  It  differs  from  the  system  at  the  Cambridge  Training 
College  in  that  the  Cambridge  Training  College  has  no  practising  school 
attached  to  it ;  and  the  students  tea<3i  in  many  schools  in  Cambridge. 
Our  college  is  also  non-resi4ential.  At  Cambridge  there  is  no  lower 
division. 

12.119.  I  understand  that  past  students  have  from  time  to  time  shown 
their  appreciation  of  the  tninine  that  they  have  received  by  giviiig 
pecuniary  aii  to  your  college ;  would  you  describe  what  has  been  done  in 
that  respect? — Many  students  return  the  scholarships  that  have  been 
given  to  them  when  they  are  earning  their  own  salaries.  Last  year  one 
of  the  students  who  had  received  a  scholarship  returned  the  money, 
hoping  that  one  of  her  sisters  might  have  the  scholarship ;  and  at  other 
times  students  have  returned  scholarships  without  any  stipulation  of  any 
sort,  simply  for  the  good  of  the  college. 

12.120.  Have  you  an  old  students'  scholarship  founded  by  your  old 
pupils  P — Yes ;  it  generally  amounts  to  about  12Z.  per  annum.  There  is 
a  special  subscription  for  the  old  students*  scholarship,  and  the  Old 
Stuaents'  Association  always  gives  its  surplus  money  to  the  college 
library. 

12.121.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  the  financial       Fihamcs; 
condiition  of  the  college  P — The  financial  condition  of  the  college  has 

never  been  wholly  satisfactory ;  it  cannot  be  satisfactory  except  when  we 
have  50  students — the  fees  do  not  meet  the  expenditure. 

12«122.  Do  you  depend  entirely  upon  voluntary  subscriptions  given  by 
the  friends  of  the  institution  P — ^Not  entirely. 

12.123.  And  on  fees  P — And  on  fees. 

12.124.  Have  yen  no  endowment  ? — ^No  ;  wo  have  no  endowment  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  building  is  onr  own. 

12.125.  Do  you  wish  to  lay  any  information  upon  that  subject  before  the 
Commission  P — 1  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  most  important  to 
keep  up  the  fees ;  I  should  be  very  son-y  to  do  anything  that  would 
lower  tne  fees  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  the  students  "p-^j  exactly  as 
much  as  they  can  afford.  If  we  increased  the  fees  of  the  college,  I  feel 
enre  that  we  should  diminish  the  number  of  students  that  there  are  at  the 
present  moment.    We  might  allow  the  school  to  pay  the  extra  expenses  of 
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ihe  college,  bnt  I  think  there  is  a  great  objection  to  this,  becanse  our 
school  fees  are  low.  The  college  ought  to  be  self* supporting,  and  the 
school,  as  a  practising  school,  ought  to  approach  a  model  school  as  nearly 
as  possible,  so  that  ail  the  school  profits  onght  be  put  into  the  school 
itself. 

12.126.  Then  I  understand  that  both- the  school  and  the  oolleffe  form  a 
portion  of  your  institution? — Both  of  them;  I  am  responsible  to  the 
council  of  the  Teachers'  Training  and  Begistration  Society  for  both  the 
school  and  the  college. 

12.127.  In  your  opinion  is  there  any  difficulty  found  from  your  students 
having  been  drawn  from  classes  of  ditiferent  deffrees  of  culture  or  of  social 
position? — I  do  find  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  on  that  account.  Those 
students  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  university  training  or  of  other 
opportunities  of  culture  are  usually  more  able  than  the  others,  and 
could  take  a  more  advanced  course  of  teaching. 

^oF^i^uSS^  12,128.  Have  you  any  views  to  lay  before  the  Commission  with  regard 
YfoMXs  to  the  advisability  of  the  classes  being  mixed,  that  is  to  say,  both  for  men 
and  women  P — I  think  that  colleges  might  well  be  onen  both  to  men  and 
women  of  the  same  standing — the  same  degree  of  culture ;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  mix  those  who  aie  of  a  distinctly  different 
intellectual  standard. 

12.129.  Are  any  of  the  classes  in  any  of  the  training  colleges  mixed  P — 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

12.130.  But  you  see  no  objection  to  it? — I  see  no  insuperable  objection 
to  it. 

12.131.  You  rather  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  ?  — A  great 
advantage. 

12.132.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  the  advantage  would  lie  P — I  think 
the  advantage  would  lie  in  the  mutual  intellectual  auickening  of  the  men 
and  women,  and  that  they  would  come  to  know  ana  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  each  other  in  their  work,  which  would  have  as  great  moral 
advantage  as  it  appears  to  have  in  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society. 

12.133.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  adopted  for  the  teachers  of 
elementary  schools  is  applicable,  with  or  without  change,  for  the  teachers 
of  secondary  Bchouls  P — I  think  it  is  far  too  mechanical  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  of  the  training  colleges.  I  do  not  know  much  about  them,  bnt 
what  I  have  seen  strikes  me  as  being  too  mechanical  a  method  of 
training. 

12.134.  Would  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  you  mean  by  that? 
—I  mean  that  in  the  Government  training  colleges  for  elementary  school 
teachers  the  students  seem  to  take  one  stamp,  and  to  have  very  little 
power  of  formulating  their  own  opinions ;  I  am  judging  rather  from  the 
specimens  trained  than  the  training  colleges  themselves. 

12.135.  Are  you  speaking  especially  of  training  colleges  for  women,  or 
training  colleges  for  men,  or  of  both  P — I  am  speaking  of  my  experience  of 
both  men  and  women  elementary  school  teachers. 

12.136.  You  are  aware  that  now  a  number  of  day  training  colleges 
have  been  established  for  elementary  school  teachers  in  connexion  with 
university  colleges  throughout  the  country  P — ^Yes. 

12.137.  Does  that  carry  out  more  your  view  of  what  the  system  should 
be  ? — I  think  so. 

12.138.  Would  your  institution  be  prepared  to  admit  men  as  well 
as  women,  then  P — I  cancot  tell ;  1  have  never  discassed  the  question  with 
the  council. 

12.139.  But  in  your  oninion  such  an  alteration  would  not  only  not  be 
objectionable,  but  would  be  advisable  P — ^Yes,  under  careful  regulations. 
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12.140.  Do  YOU  consider  that  stndents  trained  in  the  secondary  training 
colleges,  and  daly  qaalified,  might  with  advantage  be  admitted  to  teach  in 
elementary  schools  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

12.141.  What  would  be  the  advantage  to  Secondary  Education  of 
admitting  teachers  trained  for  that  particular  purpose  into  elementary 
schools?  —  I  do  not  know  thai  it  would  be  exactly  an  advantage  to 
Secondary  Education.  I  think  it  would  be  more  of  an  advantage  to 
elementary  schools. 

12.142.  Still  your  object  is  to  train  teachers  for  secondary  schools,  is  it 
not  P — It  is ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  come  across  some  students 
who  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  teaoh  in  elementary  schools  after  they 
have  been  trained  with  us,  who  I  feel  would  make  enthusiastic  and  able 
teachers. 

12.143.  Is  there  any  objection,  or  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  students,  after  having  passed  your  examination  and  gone  through 
your  course,  obtaining  a  position  as  elementary  school  teachers  P — ^Yes  ;  at 
present  they  have  to  take  the  Government  course  after  they  have  taken 
ours.    They  can  only  be  admitted  as  assistant  teachers. 

12.144.  What  is  ^our  suggestion  P — I  should  suggest  that  the  students 
of  secondary  laraining  colleges  should  be  accepted;  that  the  Cambridge 
teachers*  training  certificate  should  be  accepted  by  G-ovemment  for  elemen- 
tary  schools,  provided  that  the  students  had  also  qualified  themselves 
to  teach  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  of  singing  and  needlework. 

12.145.  That  is  not  the  case  at  present,  I  suppose  P — ^No. 

12.146.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  your  teachers  becoming 
qualified  in  those  two  objects  P — No ;  I  thmk  that  could  easily  be  arranged 
for  themu 

12.147.  Have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make  before  we  pass  on  to  the 
next  subject  on  your  precis,  which  is  somewhat  different  P-»  No,  I  think 
not. 

12.148.  (Lady  Frederick  Gavendieh.)  In  regard  to  what  you  have  just 
said  about  elementary  schools,  do  you  find  that  axiy  of  your  students  are 
able  to  give  the  additional  time  that  is  necessary  n)r  going  through  the 
Government  course  after  your  training  P — No,  they  never  have  been  able 
to  do  so. 

12.149.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  of  your  teachers  have  taken 
elementary  school  workP — ^None.  Two  of  my  teachers  have  received 
appointments  at  pupil  teachers*  centres,  one  at  Birmingham,  and  the 
other  in  the  south  of  London. 

12  150.  In  regard  to  that  point  of  the  length  of  time  taken,  have  you 
much  hope  of  girls  being  able,  as  a  rule,  to  afford  the  two  years  training 
which  you  think  so  desirable  ? — I  think  a  great  many  would  do  so  if  they 
found  that  it  was  greatly  to  their  advantage. 

12.151.  Do  you  think  that  they  CO nld  afibrditP — ^It  is  wonderful  how 
they  manage  to  afibrd  fees  when  th'>y  feel  it  to  be  necessary. 

12.152.  Have  you  many  girls  who  have  gone  through  a  university  and 
added  a  year's  training  to  the  university  course  P — ^Very  few  in  the  Maria 
Grey  Training  College ;  one  this  year,  one  last  year,  and  two  the  year 
before  only. 

12.153.  Supposing  that  a  student  could  not  manage  both,  would  you 
recommend  her  to  knock  otl'  the  third  year  at  the  university  in  order 
to  take  the  year's  training  with  you  p — It  would  depend  very  much  upon 
the  individual. 

12.154.  Ton  would  sometimes  recommend  itP — I  should  sometimes 
recommend  it. 

•12,155.  Ton  said  that  university  students  were  much  the  most  hopeful 
as  teachers,  I  think  p — Much  the  most  hopeful  in  regard  to  general 
intelligence;  not  always  the  best  practical  teachers.  I  included  aUo 
teachers  who  had  had  due  opportunities  for  culture. 
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12.156.  Do  yon  faaTe  a  large  namber  who  come  iii  without  any  imtaral 
gift  for  teaching  H — ^Yes. 

12.157.  I  hey  are  your  great  handicap,  I  suppose  P — ^They  are. 

12.158.  What  do  yon  do  with  them  P — I  try  to  weed  them  out  if  they 
fail  to  improve. 

12.159.  And  can  you  P — Yes,  I  weeded  one  out  last  year. 

12.160.  I  think  you  said  that  in  your  practising  school  you  could  keep 
one  student  practising  at  one  set  of  girls  for  a  term,  did  you  not  P — ^L 
did. 

12.161.  Does  not  that  class  suffer  a  little  from  being  in  the  hands  of 
one  rather  raw  teacher  P — She  doos  not  teach  them  every  day.  My 
students  only  teach  in  the  practising  school  on  one  afternoon  in  the  week 
when  all  the  pupils  are  divided*  out  amongst  them ;  each  student  keepe 
her  own  set  for  the  term. 

12.162.  And  do  you  find  on  the  whole  that  the  results  are  good  in  the 
practising  school ;  is  it  a  good  school  in  its  results  P — It  iff  a  good  school 
It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  in  some  respects.  The  careful 
parents  are  apt  to  raise  objections  to  the  stadents  teaching  in  the  school ; 
the  careless  parents  have  no  objections ;  but  after  a  while  the  parents 
generally  express  pleasure  that  tlxe  girls  have  the  students  to  teach  them, 
because  they  sometimes  have  lessons  in  subjects  which  would  not  come 
into  an.  ordinary  school  course,  which  tbey  value  highly, 

12.163.  I  think  you  said  that  the  desideratum  was  that  the  college 
should  be  self-sunporting,  and  yet  you  say  that  it  is  not  self-supporting, 
and  that  it  would  never  do  to  raise  the  fees.  How  do  you  hope  that  it 
can  ever  be  self-supporting P — As  the  desire  to  be  trained  grows  stnmger 
I  hope  that  we  shall  have  inorf*  students.  If  we  had  50  students  regularly 
at  the  present  fees,  it  would  be  so. 

12.164.  With  regard  to  the  managing  of  elementary  school  boys,  I 
suppose  when  yon  gave  that  answer,  you  meant  that  if  a  young  student 
can  manage  that  sort  of  cbiss  and  can  discipline  them,  she  can  discipline 
any  class  P-^Yes,  I  meant  that. 

12.165.  It  is  a  matter  of  discipline  P — ^It  is  a  matter  of  discipline  chiefly. 
I  also  think  that  it  widens  the  student's  experience,  snd  I  am  anxious 
that  they  should  learn  how  to  deal  with  bo^s,  because  I  look  forward  to 
joint  education  ultimately.  And  also  it  brings  the  staff  of  elementary 
schools  and  our  stafi*  in  contact. 

12.166.  And  that  -ia  a  great  advantage  you  think  P — A  very  great 
advantage. 

12.167.  {Mrs,  Sidgioich,)  What  are  the  two  years  required  for;  is  it 
purely  for  training  in  teaching  practical  and  theoretical  P — No.  If  I  had 
a  conrse  of  two  years'  training  I  should  try  to  add  to  the  subjects  already 
taught—some  handicraft  and  a  great  deal  of  drawing,  because  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  the  students  should  be  able  to  express  themselves 
by  hand  as  well  as  by  voice ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  I  should  like  to 
arrange  for  them  to  have  one  term,  out  of  those  two  years,  given  to 
teaching  in  some  school  authorised  for  the  purpose. 

12.168.  Then  it  is  not  purely  to  train  the  students  as  teachers ;  it  is 
partly  for  their  own  general  education  that  you  want  the  two  years' 
course  P — ^Not  at  all,  it  is  entirely  with  a  view  to  teaching.  I  should  make 
all  their  subjects  such  as  teachers  must  be  able  to  deal  with. 

12.169.  But  the  length  of  time  required  would  depend  very  much  upon 
the  previous  education  of  the  student;  the  actual  conrse  of  training  and 
teaching  need  not  take  two  years  I  understand  P — It  need  not,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  in  all  cases.  I  tbink  that  the  most  accom- 
plished woman  would  be  better  for  two  years'  training. 

12.170.  Do  you  think  it  important  to  have  the  training  after  the 
university  course  rather  than  before  it  P — On  the  whole  it  is  better.    J 
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1i«Te  had  ooe  or  two  oaaes  in  which  I  hayo  advised  the  oontrary  owing  to 
the  individoality  of  the  girl  who  came  to  be  trained. 

12.171.  But  as  a  nile  joa  prefer  their  having  completed  their  general 
edacation  P—  Yes.    I  should  prefer  it  after  the  uniTeFBity  education. 

12.172.  You  haye  had  some  experience  of  the  plan  of  student  mistressee, 
have  you  not  P — Yes. 

12.173.  Does  that  plan  of  training  answer  P— Not  well ;  the  headmistre&B 
has  too  little  time  to  give  to  thorn. 

12.174.  If  a  mistress  of  method  were  attached  to  the  school  the  student 
mistress  plan  might  answer  perhaps  P^Yes. 

12.175.  That  is  to  say,  if  part  of  the  time  of  one  assistant  teacher  were 
deyoted  to  the  student  mistresses  ? — ^Yes.  T  think  the  mistress  of  method 
would  have  to  deyote  hor  whole  time  to  the  students  to  make  it  really 
answer.  I  consider  it  highly  unsatisfactory  as  we  were  forced  to  conduct 
it  at  Ohiswick. 

12.176.  How  was  that P— I  had  two  student  mistresses;  we  were 
under-staffed,  and  almost  my  whole  time  was  taken  up  with  the  teaching, 
BO  that  the  little  time  available  for  superyision  I  had  to  give  to  these 
student  mistresses.  I  was  only  able  to  give  them  one  lesson  in  the 
theory  of  education  every  week.  I  had  to  leave  them  to  read  up  for 
themselves  greatly,  and  had  often  to  put  them  to  classes  before  they  were 
really  capable  of  taking  them. 

12.177.  It  was  simply  the  want  of  time  then  that  was  the  difficulty  P — 
Yes;  I  could  have  done  a  g^eat  deal  for  them  if  I  had  been  able  to  devote 
the  time  to  them. 

12.178.  When  yon  say  that  no  system  that  had  yet  been  tried  is  fully 
satisfactory,  do  you  include  your  own  system  at  the  Maria  Grey  College  ? 
—Yes. 

12.179.  And  you  think  that  we  want  experiments  in  training  P — Yes,  I 
think  we  want  to  experiment  in  every  possible  direction.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  at  all  discovered  yet  how  tu  enable  girls  to  acquire  the  power 
of  maintaining  order  in  a  class.    That  is  the  great  difficulty. 

12.180.  That  is  partly  a  matter  of  natural  disposition,  is  it  notP — ^Yes, 
largely. 

12.181.  In  enumerating  the  training  colleges  for  women  did  you  not 
omit  the  department  at  Bedford  College  P — I  am  afraid  I  did.  I  did  not 
mean  to  do  so. 

12.182.  (Mrg,  Btyant)  1  want  to  go  back  again  to  the  question  of  the  Cost  op 
cost  of  training.  I  think  we  understand  from  you  that  with  50  students,  Traivino 
and  the  buildings  being  provided,  this  302.  a  year  would  pay  the  expenses  P 

—Yes. 

12.183.  And  with  your  present  number  of  students  what  should  you 
say  P — I  think  there  will  be  no  deficit  this  year.  We  have  48  students 
this  year. 

12.184.  So  that  it  is  almost  50  P— Yes. 

12.185.  You  consider  that  your  fees  are  really  calculated  at  present 
with  a  view  to  make  the  college  self-supporting  P — I  do. 

12,180.  And  therefore  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  raise  them  P — It 
would  be  dangerous  to  raise  them  I  think. 

12.187.  And  you  said,  I  think,  or  gave  us  to  understand,  that  there 
were  probably  many  others  who  would  come  to  be  trained  if  the  fees 
were  lower  P — I  think  i-o ;  but  I  greatly  fear  this  may  lower  the  standard 
of  those  who  come  to  be  trained ;  and,  to  convince  headmistresses  of  the 
desirability  of  training,  we  want  the  best  material  we  can  get. 

12.188.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  this:  supposing  that  money  was 
available  for  training  colleges,  such  as  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College, 
in  what  form  would  you  like  that  money  to  be  given ;  do  you  think  it 
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wonld  be  better  (I  am  speaking  not  onlj  of  the  one  college  bnt  of  the 
colleges  of  the  country)  to  give  money  to  a  training  college  in  the  form  of 
an  endowment  for  use  in  paying  fees  as  well  sa  supplying  b aildings,  or  in 
the  form  of  an  endowment  for  snpplying  scholarships,  making  the  regular 
fee  such  as  wonld  be  self-supporting  P— I  phould  think  in  the  form  of 
scholarships,  provided  that  there  wore  some  condition  which  enabled  the 
authorities  to  award  the  scholarships  to  those  who  really  needed  them 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Or  money  might  be  given  as  a  grant, 
simply  to  enable  the  college  to  do  more  effective  work. 

12.189.  Have  you,  in  your  own  experience,  seen  much  of  the  need  for 
scholarships;  you  have  very  few,  I  suppose? — This  year  we  have  had 
11  scholarships  awarded.  There  were  23  applicants  for  scholarships,  and 
we  awarded  12,  because  the  Cloth  workers'  was  one  of  them ;  the  college 
awarded  11,  and  the  Clothworkers  gave  one — that  was  12 ;  I  ought  also 
to  mention  a  special  scholarship  given  by  the  Drapers'  Company  to  the 
lower  division  ;  one  has  had  private  help  ^iven  to  her,  and  oat  of  these, 
four  more  have  been  helped  from  the  JPrmcipal's  Loan  Fund,  a  fund  in 
my  hands  for  helping  those  who  need  it ;  and  only  two  of  those  who  do 
jiot  hold  scholarships  have  asked  for  a  small  loan. 

12.190.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  unprovided  for.  Out  of  the 
23  who  applied  for  scholarships  were  there  others  to  whom  you  would  have 
liked  to  award  scholarships  P — ^None ;  as  no  one  went  away  because  they 
could  not  receive  a  scholarship. 

12.191.  So  that  in  your  case  the  need  for  scholarships  is  not  so  great  as 
it  is  in  other  cases? — I  suppose  not;  but  I  have  only  had  two  years' 
experience. 

12.192.  In  the  course  for  training,  do  you  include  elocution? — ^Not 
exactly  in  the  form  of  elocution,  but  in  the  form  of  voice  production ;  we 
take  great  pains  to  make  the  students  speak  clearly,  and  with  correct 
pronunciation.    We  adopt  Miss  Behnke's  system. 

12.193.  So  that  you  do  include  that  as  part  of  the  necessary  preparation 
for  teaching  ? — Yes. 

12.194.  Even  more  important  than  drawing  ? — Most  emphatically. 

12.195.  You  referred  to  the  fact  of  there  being  some  girls  who,  on 
account  of  peculiar  individuality,  had  better  be  trained  first  and  have  a 
university  course  afterwards  ;  could  you  tell  us  what  those  peculiarities 
are  P — The  case  that  I  had  in  my  mind  was  that  of  a  girl  whose  mother 
particularly  wished  her  to  be  at  home  for  another  year,  because  she  felt 
that  she  was  not  quite  sufficiently  developed  to  be  turned  adrift  in  college 
life,  so  to  speak ;  therefore  she  wished  her  to  come  to  the  Maria  Grey 
•College  first  for  the  two  years'  training,  and  after  that  to  go  on  to 
Oirton,  Newnham,  or  Oxford. 

12.196.  I  suppose  vou  find  that  there  are  a  number  of  young  people 
vrhose  intellect  develops  better  by  being  put  through  practical  work 
first  at  an  earlier  stage  r — Yes,  that  also  is  the  case. 

12.197.  With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  a  practising  school,  I  think 
1  gathered  from  what  you  said  that  you  considered  it  more  essential  in 
the  case  of  a  non-residential  college  than  in  the  case  of  a  residential 
college  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

12.198.  Would  that  be  because  in  the  case  of  a  residential  college  there 
is  naturally  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  for  infiuence  and  discussion ;  the 
influence  of  the  principal  and  other  teachers,  and  discussion  among  the 
teachers  themselves  ? — ^Yes. 

12.199.  So  that  the  necessity  for  unity  in  the  work  outside  is  not  so 
great  P— Yes. 


12,200.  Therefore  you  would  admit,  I  suppose,  that  other  experiments 
ouffht  to  be  tried  also  F — Most  certainly.    I  tnii  ~ 
to  be  tried. 


ouffht  to  be  tried  also  F — Most  certainly.    I  tnink  every  experiment  ought 
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12.201.  Do  YOU  think  also  that  there  might  be  some  adyantages  in  the 
experiment  of  a  variety  of  practising  schools,  not  under  the  principal  of 
the  training  college,  because  of  the  yariety  of  expedience  which  the 
students  gain,  and  in  the  Tariety  of  sugfl^estions  which  the  principal  of  the 
training  college  has  in  connexion  with  the  mistresses,  and  in  the  constant 
demand  put  upon  everybody  concerned  to  adapt  themselves  to  one 
another  ? — Yes,  I  think  all  those  are  advantages. 

12.202.  Do  you  think  it  well  in  the  case  of  a  great  training  college  to 
adopt  both  systems ;  in  the  case  of  a  training  college  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  have  a  practising  school  and  also  a  practising  variety 
school? — ^Yes,  that  is  practically  what  we  are  doing  at  the  present 
moment  at  the  Maria  Grey  College  ;  we  have  some  of  our  practice  outside. 
We  take  the  board  school  simply  because  there  are  no  other  schools 
available,  for  us — at  least  that  was  the  original  reason. 

12.203.  But  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  have 
some  outside  work  P — I  do. 

12.204.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  You  practically  teach  no  literary  subjects  P — 
Only  in  the  lower  division. 

12.205.  Yet  you  have  some  standard  that  you  enforce  as  regards  the 
admission  of  your  students  P^-We  adopt  the  Cambridge  standard. 

12.206.  You  said  the  Senior  Local? — Only  if  one  language  has  been 
taken,  ancient  or  modem,  and  also  Euclid  and  algebra.  If  the  student 
has  passed  the  Senior  Local  with  those  additioils,  then  she  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  upper  division  ;  otherwise  the  Senior  Local  only  admits  to  our 
lower  division. 

12.207.  Do  you  think  that  that  standard  is  quite  satisfactory  P — ^No^  I 
should  like  the  standard  to  be  higher,  if  it  were  possible  ;  but  I  think  it 
is  quite  impossible  at  the  preseat  moment. 

12.208.  Do  you  think  that  the  low  degree  of  standard  has  a  deterrent 
influence  on  university  students  P — I  have  no  experience  of  that. 

12.209.  You  do  not  think  that  a  heightened  standard  woald  attract  a 
larger  proportion  of  university  students  P — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

12.210.  Where  do  your  pupils  mainly  come  from;  what  places  of 
instruction  I  meanP — From  the  North  Lonion  Collegiate  Scnool,  the 
Notting  Hill  High  School,  and  other  high  schools. 

12.211.  They  come  to  you  then,  practically,  as  senior  school  girls  P — 
The  majoritv;  but  I  have  also  a  sprinkling  of  older  women  who  have 
worked  for  the  Higher  Cambridge  Local  on  their  own  account. 

12.212.  But  do  you  think  that  the  proper  work  of  a  training  college  is 
the  continuation  of  a  secondary  school  P — No,  I  think  that  pupils  trom 
the  secondary  schools  should  nrst  go  to  college,  and  after  their  course  at 
college  should  come  to  be  trained. 

12.213.  May  I  ask  what  you  include  under  the  theory  of  education  P — 
Elementary  psychology,  and  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the 
practical  wort  of  teaching. 

12.214.  Anything  more  than  thatP — I  cannot  think  of  anything  at 
present. 

12.215.  It  is  mainly  a  pflychological  training  then  P — ^Yes,  mainly. 

12.216.  When  you  speak  of  drawing,  of  course  it  is  drawing  of  a  special 
kind  ? — Blackboard  di^wing  to  illustrate  lessons. 

12.217.  As  to  the  relation  of  theory  and  practice,  you  think  that  they 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  P — I  do. 

12.218.  You  do  not  think  that  theory  ought  to  precede  practice  P — ^No, 
I  think  that  the  students  require  constant  application  of  the  theory  in 
order  to  learn  it. 

12.219.  But  you  do  not  think  that  there  are  certain  elements,  both  in 
history  and  theory,  which  are  necessary  before  proceeding  to  pi  actical 
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instruction  f — ^I  certainly  consider  that  students  mast  not  do  mnch 
practical  work  in  the  earliest  sta^e ;  thej  do  a  comparatdyely  small 
amoTLiit  of  practical  work  in  their  first  term ;  bat  I  think,  nnless  they  are 
continually  applying  the  principles  which  they  learn,  they  are  apt  to 
bnild  up  theories  of  their  own  which  are  inconsistent  with  practical 
experience. 

12.220.  (ifr.  Sadler.)  While  the  theory  of  training  teachers  is  still  in 
snch  an  experimental  stage,  as  yon  describe,  do  yon  think  that  we  onght 
to  make  training  obligatory  on  all  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  P — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  insist  on  training  for  all, 
but  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  about  it^  so  that 
some  of  those  women  who  hare  not  been  trained,  and  yet  have  proved 
themselyes  capable,  should  be  allowed  to  teach. 

12.221.  Have  you  foand  the  practising  of  year  students  in  any  way 
embarrassing  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  your  school  P — 
It  would  be  if  it  were  not  very  carefully  arranged. 

12.222.  But  the  difficulties  in  combining  the  two  are  not  insuperable  P 
— Not  at  all. 

12.223.  Do  you  pet  any  students  who  have  previously  spent  time  in 
actual  teaching  P— x  es,  several. 

12.224.  I  sr.ppose  that  for  them  a  shorter  t'mo  of  training  would  be 
sufficient  P — Oh,  no,  they  could  not  do  with  less  than  nine  months. 

12.225.  For  all  you  would  hold  out  the  actual  standard  of  two  years  P— 
Yes. 

' :  12,226.  Do  you  think  that  anything  could  be  done  to  provide  classes  in 
the  history  and  theory  of  education  during  part  of  their  holidays  P — 
1  think  that  teachers  generally  are  so  hard- worked  that.it  is  almost 
impoBsible  for  them  to  attend,  with  real  profit  to  the  subject,  in  their 
holidays. 

12.227.  (Chitinnan.)  You  have  prepared,  I  believe,  an  abstract  of  the 
accounts  of  your  insKtution  P — ^Yes. 

12.228.  Perhaps  you  will  put  it  in Yes  {luDiding  in  the  same).     See 

Appendix  No.  1. 

12.229.  (Ifr.  Yo^aU,)  Are  you  aware  that  students  who  have  come 
from  elementary  schools  to  day  training  colleges  study  there  side  by 
side  with  students  who  have  come  from  high  scnools,  and  have  received 
other  methods  of  culture  P — I  did  not  realise  that. 

12.230.  That  is  going  on,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  great  many  of  the 
university  colleges  of  the  country;  yon  were  not  aware  that  that  has 
been  a  very  successful  plan  P — No,  I  was  not. 

12,t231.  Were  you  aware  that  the  principals  of  those  colleges  have  not 
found  the  difficulties  which  }  on  anticipate  would  arise  from  a  system 
of  that  kind  for  teachers  of  the  secondary  class  P— No. 

12,2:}2.  Why  do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
bri^  the  staff  of  the  elementary  school,  which  is  used  for  pracLising 
purposes,  and  your  own  staff  into  contact  P — I  think  it  enables  tb era  to 
discuss  educational  questions  together,  which  must  be  a  benefit  to  all. 

12.233.  And  would  not  there  be  a  similar  advantage  in  bringing 
teachers  at  work  iu  elementary  schools,  and  teachers  at  work  in  secondary 
schools,  into  contact  during  their  period  of  training  P — I  should  bo  afraid 
that  the  course  for  the  more  cultivated  men  and  women,  would  hardly  be 
suited  for  the  less  cultivated  ;  bat  I  am  not  speaking  from  experience. 

12.234.  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  course  for  the  student  who 
fulfils  the  work  of  an  elnuientarv  training  college,  either  day  or  residential, 
is  of  a  very  high  character  indeed,  and  is  regarded  as  being  equivalent 
in  most  respects  to  the  ordinary  pass  degree  of  an  university,  except  that 
it  substitutes  other  subjects  for  the  classics  P — I  have  not  studied  the 
subject  sufficiently. 
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12.235.  You  aro  not  aware  that  the  -amoant  of  cultiYation  necessary  for 
a  certificate  is  pcarcely  so  distinct  in  the  two  classes  as  70a  appear  to 
sapposeP — I  have  not  really  stndied  the  question  sufficiently  to  give*  an 
opinion. 

12.236.  Then  I  will  pass  away  from  that.  Bo  von  think  that  one 
afternoon  per  week  of  actnal  practice  for  nine  months  per  year,  for  one 
year  only,  would  fit  a  teacher  to  work  in  an  elementary  school,  and  to 
teaxAi  ana  control  properly  a  class,  say  of  100  children  P — Certainly  not. 

12.237.  Especially  as  yon  find  that  the  power  of  developing  discipline  is 
still  defective  in  your  work  P — I  do. 

12.238.  Therefore  ^our  proposal  that  your  certificate,  together  with  that 
of  the  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate,  should  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
to  the  Education  Department's  certificate  is  rather  premature,  do  not  you 
think,  in  that  respect  P — But  my  students  do  not  only  take  one  afternoon's 
practice  throughout  their  oourse. 

12.239.  I  beg  your  pardon — I  understood  J'ou  to  say  that  P — ^We  do  that 
in  our  school ;  but  they  also  teach  in  the  Netherwood  board  schools  once 
a  week,  aod  I  do  all  that  I  can  to  give  them  opportunities  of  taking 
charge  of  a  form  in  onr  school  throughout  the  year,  at  intervals,  for  a 
short  time. 

12.240.  You  understand,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  open  to  your  students 
when  they  leave  you  to  enter  a  public  elementary  school  as  assistant 
teachers,  and  after  two  years'  practice  in  teaching  in  those  schools,  and 
the  passing  of  two  yearly  examinations,  to  obtain  their  certiacates  as 
certificated  teachers,  without  the  two  years'  residence  in  a  training 
college  ? — Yes. 

12.241.  Does  not  that  seem  to  you  rather  an  easy  way  of  entering,  the 
profession  of  teacher  in  an  elementary  school — sufficiently  easy  for  the 
purpose,  and  yet  afibrding  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  teachers  shall 
have  had  two  yeara'  continuous  practice  at  least  in  those  schools  before 
being  recognised  as  fully  qualified P— They  seldom  can  afford  it. 

12.242.  You  mean  that  the  rewards  are  not  sufficient  P — The  salary  is 
not  sufficient. 

12.243.  They  would  go  on,  perhaps,  for  a  little  more  than  two  years  at 
something  like  bOl.  to  60L  a  year  P — Yes. 

12.244.  That  would  not  be  sufficient  pay  you  think  P — ^Yery  few  of 
them  would  be  able  to  afford  it. 

12.245.  Eren  with  the  end  in  view? — Even  with  the  end  in  view. 

12.246.  Have  yon  had  any  experience  of  the  metropolitan  training 
colleges  for  certificated  mistresses — such  as  Stockwell,  Whitelands,  and 
Southlands  P — I  have  seen  the  Stockwell  College,  but  that  is  all. 

12.247.  Von  have  not  examined  it  carefully  P — I  have  only  spent  one 
morning  there. 

12.248.  Therefore  you  are  not  able  to  bring  it  into  full  comparison  with 
the  work  done  in  your  own  school  P — ^No. 

12,219.  With  regard  to  the  theory  of  education,  you  would  add  to  the 
study  of  psychologv  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  best 
teachers  P — Certainly,  except  in  so  far  as  this  would  be  included  in  the 
history  of  education. 

12.250.  And  also  those  of  other  countries  P — Yes. 

12.251.  And  also  experimental  methods  P— Yes. 

12/252.  All  those  you  necessarily  include  in  the  theory  of  education  P--~ 
Theory  and  practice. 

12,253.  (Dr.  WormelL)  I  see  on  the  second  page  in  your  statement  of 
accounts  a  deficit  per  head  of  122.  10«.  3d.  for  last  year,  which  is  much 
higher  than  in  any  previous  year ;  can  you  account  for  that  P — Because 
the  number  of  students  was  lower. 
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12.254.  Lower  last  year  P — Lower  last  year ;  there  were  33  only. 

12.255.  And  the  amonnt  paid  per  head  also  is  low — 262.  48.  lOd.  P — For 
the  same  reason. 

12.256.  How  would  that  lower  the  average  payment  per  head  ? — ^No,  I 
^eg  your  pardon ;  we  had  not  so  large  an  upper  diyision ;  there  were 
more  students  in  the  lower  divisions.     I  think  that  accounts  for  it. 

12.257.  And  of  the  33  students,  12  held  scholarships  I  think  you  said? 
— That  was  this  year,  12  ont  of  the  48  held  scholarsnips ;  not  last  year. 

12,258-59.  What  proportion  was  it  last  year?— 13  held  scholarships 
last  year. 

12.260.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  The  reason  for  my  patting  the  question  is  as  to 
the  difficulty  found  by  the  young  women  in  obtaining  the  SOI.  necessary 
for  the  fees.  Here  the  33  students  pay  an  average  of  26  Z.  ie.  10(2. ;  the 
deficit  is  122.  IO0.  3c2.,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact,  tliac  nearly  half  in  one 
form  or  another  have  been  assisted  ;  is  not  that  so  P — I  think  scarcely 
half ;  I  shoald  think  that  one  third  have  been  assisted. 

12.261.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  students  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  this  302.  for  tuition,  and  to  maintain 'themselves  for  12 
months  as  it  is  P — Some  of  them  find  it  very  difficult,  bat  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  difficaltyis  some  what  exaggerated  from  the  fact  that  those 
who  apply  for  scholarships  so  seldom  come  upon  the  Principal's  Fund  for 
help ;  it  is  usually  those  who  have  obtained  scnolarships  who  want  further 
help  who  come  to  the  Principars  Fund.  I  must  repeat,  however,  that  my 
observations  are  based  on  two  years*  experience  only. 

12.262.  (Mn.  Bryant.)  But  that  is  a  loan  fund  P— Yes. 

12.263.  Of  coarse,  there  is  a  strong  objection  to  loans  P — Yes,  no  doubt. 

12.264.  (Dean  of  MancThester.)  Have  they  to  pay  interest  P — No,  they 
pay  back  when  they  are  earning  their  own  salaries,  at  such  times  and  in 
such  instalments  as  suit  them. 

12.265.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  They  prefer  perhaps  to  borrow  fVom  outside 
friends  rather  than  go  to  the  Principal's  Fund  P — Some  of  them  do  that. 

12.266.  I  see  that  the  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  last  year 
amounted  to  902.;  is  not  that  also  very  low  as  compared  with  previous 
donations  P — Yes.  Many  people  thought  that  when  we  had  our  own 
building  we  should  no  longer  need  donations,  and  the  donations  fell  ofi^ 
markedly. 

12.267.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  need  very  considerable  help  still  P 
—We  do. 

12.268.  TV  hat  relation  has  your  college  to  Girton  and  Newnham  and 
the  university  colleges  P — No  actual  connexion. 

12.269.  Do  those  colleges  recommend  students  to  come  to  you  after  they 
have  had  a  university  training  P — Yes,  they  do. 

12.270.  I  was  not  quite  clear  as  to  your  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
joint  training  of  men  aad  women.  I  understood  ynu  to  say,  that  if  men 
and  women  had  the  same  preliminary  training,  attained  the  same  degrees 
for  instance,  they  might  study  probably  in  the  same  training  college 
afterwards ;  was  that  your  view  P — In  the  same  day  training  college. 

12.271.  But  that  as  things  go  at  present,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
have  A  training  college  for  both  men  and  women ;  is  that  your  view  P^I 
do  not  think  that  I  raised  any  special  difficulties. 

FsAoniivo         12,272.  (Mr,  Lyttelton.)  What  class  of  boys  and  girls  have  you  in  the 

School.        practising  school  P — We  have  boys    only  in  the  ^kindergarten  in  the 

practising   school ;  and  the  girls  are  very  varied  in  class.    Some  are 

the  children  of  professional  men,  and  some  children  of  tradesmen  in  the 

neighbourhood,  and  a  great  many  ore  the  daughters  of  clerks. 

12,273.  And  the  boys  P — The  same ;  the  boys  are  in  the  Kindergarten 
only  up  to  eight  years  of  age. 
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12.274.  I  think  yoa  eaid  that  that  there  is  still  some  hesitation  in  the 
minds  of  some  parents  abont  sending  their  children  to  a  practising 
school  P — ^Yes. 

12.275.  But  yon  think  that  that  hesitation  is  groondless  P — Quite. 

12.276.  Have  you  ever  had  any  dificulty  with  teachers,  any  embarrass- 
ment, in  having  the  students  in  the  room  P — ^No,  they  seem  quite  willing 
to  allow  them  to  be  present. 

12.277.  Would  you  say  that  they  are  in  some  cases  stimulated  by 
their  presence  ;  it  Las  been  said  I  believe  P — I  should  scarcely  be  prepared 
to  say  that. 

12.278.  In  the  matter  of  training  secondary  school  teaohers  for  working 
elementary  schools  would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in  the  enormously 
large  classes  in  elementary  schools  that  they  would  have  to  cope  with  P — 
Very  great  difficulty. 

12.279.  The  methods  must  necessarily  be  rather  more  mechanical  in  a 
large  class  than  with  a  small  one  P — I  am  afraid  they  must ;  I  think  it  is 
a  great  drawback.  These  large  classes  are  most  detrimental  to  true 
education. 

12.280.  In  your  school  what  sort  of  sized  class  does  a  student  take  P — 
If  she  is  teaching  on  Thursday  afternoon  she  takes  a  very  small  division, 
about  five  or  six ;  but  when  she  is  working  in  the  school  for  a  certaiii 
time,  say  a  week  or  whatever  it  may  be,  or  a  few  days  at  the  end  of 
term,  she  has  the  ordinary  form.  The  largest  form  that  we  have  at  th^ 
present  moment  in  school  is  26,  and  the  smallest  is  7. 

12.281 .  Do  the  students  take  these  classes  at  first  under  supervision  P — 
Yes. 

12.282.  But  before  the  end  of  their  time  do  they  take  them  alone  P — 
Before  the  end  of  their  time  the  better  students  take  them  alone  for  a 
while. 

12.283.  How  do  you  test  their  disciplinary  gifts  if  they  teach  under 
supervision  P  I  suppose  you  have  to  make  a  venture  in  faith  first  P — 
Yes. 

12.284.  Should  you  say  that  the  class  of  children  that  you  have  to 
deal  with  are  those  who  would  be  likely  to  create  diffioalties  in 
discipline  P — ^Yes,  very  decidedly. 

12.285.  More  than  those  of  a  higher  class  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

12.286.  Then  one  question  about  the  voice  production.  You  have  had, 
I  suppose,  or  heard  of  at  least,  a  good  many  failures  in  that  matter — 
failures  I  mean  hygienically  P— Yes. 

12.287.  Teachers  breaking  down  P — ^Yes. 

12.288.  Very  distressing  failures  and  difficult  to  get  over? — Yes. 

'  12,289.  Have  you  found  that  the  method  which  you  adopt  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  as  to  the  saving  of  power  P — A  markea  difference. 
We  ourselves  on  the  staff  had  lessons  from  Miss  Behnke  to  test  her 
system,  and  we  found  it  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Several  members  of 
my  staff  tried  different  elocutionists,  and  we  decided  most  emphatically 
in  favour  of  the  Behnke  system. 

12.290.  What  sort  of  time  should  you  say  that  it  took  for  an  ordinary 
student  to  get  a  good  idea  of  voice  production  P — I  should  thiuk  that  to 
get  a  thoroughly  good  idea  she  ought  to  have  12  lessons.  One  of  my 
staff,  who  bad  a  very  bad  voice  indeed,  had  12  lessons  from  Miss 
Behnke  and  her  voice  completely  changed. 

12.291.  In  the  matter  of  psychology,  do  you  find  that  the  students 
look  upon  it  as  a  somewhat  impractical  study  P — No,  they  enjoy  it 
completely. 

12.292.  Do  they  use  Sully's  book  P— In  a  measure. 
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12,293.  The  small  book,  that  is  to  say  ? — I  generally'  make  them  read 
a  great  deal  of  the  adyanoed  book,  **  The  Haman  Mind."  I  find  it  more 
adyantageons  than  the  little  handbook. 

12,2.H.  Is  there  any  other  book  that  yon  recommend  for  practical 
purposes  P — Lindoer's  "Empirical  Psychology." 

12»295.  One  more  question  about  the  teachers  that  you  haye  coming  to 
you  who  have  been  already  teaching;  do  you  find  that  they  almost 
inyariably  haye  to  be&^in  anew  in  the  matter  of  training? — It  depends 
greatly  upon  the  individual.  I  have  some  women  who  h&ye  been 
teaching  for  some  years  who  are  quite  the  best  students;  they  know 
exactly  where  their  difficulties  lie,  and  they  respond  most  readily  to 
the  suggestion  of  training.  The  two  students  of  last  year  who  were 
distinguished  in  their  practical  work  had  both  had  previous  experience 
in  teaching;  they  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted  when  they  came  to 
college.  Others  come  who  have  broken  down  in  teaching,  and  are  yery 
unsatisfactory. 

12,296.  Then  some,  I  dare  say,  would  have  got  into  bad  habits ;  and 
simply  find  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  them  P — Yes,  judt  so. 

^<S?A^J?*        12,297.  {Mr.  Hohhouse,)  Your  college,  I  think,  has  been  founded  since 
-nuwna.      ^^^  ?_Yes. 

12.298.  And  was  it  full  from  its  commencement  P — ^The  college  itself 
opened  with  four  students  in  May,  1878;  the  society  was  inaugurated 
in  1877,  and  the  college)  opened  with  four  siudenta  in  1878. 

12.299.  Bat  I  see  that  in  1886  you  had  53  students  P— In  1886  they 
had  gone  up  to  53 ;  that  was  after  it  was  moved  to  Fitsroy  Street. 

12.300.  But  it  was  practically  full  in  1886  P— Yes. 

12.301.  And  the  numbers  have  not  increased  since  P — No. 

12.302.  They  have  rather  diminished  P — They  haye  slightly  diminished 
since. 

12.303.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  students  that  you  would 
like  to  take  ?-  Fifty. 

12.304.  You  do  not  aim  at  taking  more  P — No,  we  have  not  accommoda- 
tion for  moi  e. 

12.305.  Bo  you  think  that  if  you  had  accom:nodation  you  could  get 
a  great  many  more  P — Not  at  present  I  thiuk ;  we  have  not  refused  any 
one  suitable  yet,  since  I  have  been  at  the  college. 

12.306.  What  I  want  to  know  is  your  opinion  ss  to  amount  of  demand 
for  this  training  at  pi*esent  existing.  There  are  very  few  collegee  for 
training  women  as  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  kingdom,  I  believe  P 
—Yes. 

12.307.  Compared  with  the  number  of  women  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  P — Yes. 

12.308.  Do  you  consider  that  there  in  a  very  large  demand  for  this  kind 
of  training  at  present  P — The  demand  has  increased  most  markedly  this 
year.  Never  in  the  annals  of  the  college  have  we  bad  so  many  inquiries  as 
we  have  had  this  year;  so  I  gather  that  the  demand  is  increasing. 

12.309.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  if  your  accommodation  admitted 
of  it,  you  could  largely  increase  the  number  in  your  college  with  your 
present  fees  ? — Scarcely  I  ihink,  since  we  have  not  yet  refused  admission 
to  any  student. 

12.310.  In  spite  of  this  increased  demand  P— Yes,  in  spite  of  the 
increased  number  of  inquiries. 

12.311.  Does  not  that  go  to  show  that  out  of  the  number  of  women 
desiring  to  be  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  which  is  no  doubt  yery  large, 
only  a  small  minority  at  present  consider  it  necessary,  perhaps  even 
desirable,  to  haye  the  regular  training  that  you  offer  P — Yes,  I  think  that 
people  do  not  realize  yet  the  importance  of  training,  but  that  eyery  year 
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tbe  namber  who  wish  to  be  trained  is  increMing.  Other  trfiiniiig  oalleges 
haye  been  fall,  and  I  believe  the  Cambridge  Training  College  has  refused 
students. 

12.312.  But  still  there  are  a  verj  small  number  of  colleges  in  the 
Kingdom  as  a  whole  P  —Exactly. 

12.313.  And  a  rery  small  amount  of  accommodation  P — ^Yes. 

12.314.  Your  college  is  situated  within  easy  reach  of  a  greater  part  of 
the  Metropolis,  is  it  not  P — Tes. 

12.315.  And  beine  a  day  college  it  is  open  practically  to  almost  any 
woman  residing  in  uie  Metropolis  who  can  pay  the  fees  p — Yes. 

12.316.  So  that  you  would  probably,  if  there  was  s  gi  eat  demand  for 
this  kind  of  teaching,  be  aware  of  it  p— I  think  I  should. 

12.317.  Has  there  been  any  proposal  to  extend  your  college  further  P — 
No,  1  think  that  the  council  are  of  opinion  that  training  colleges  to  do 
good  work  should  be  somewhat  small. 

12.318.  Ic  is  bettor  to  multiply  the  number  than  lo  increase  the  sise  of 
the  individual  college  P — Certainly. 

12.319.  One  more  question :  It  is  clearly  your  opinion,  I  gather,  that  it  is 
not  the  fee  which  limits  the  amount  of  applications  to  enter  ^our  college  P 
— That  is  my  opinion.  I  believe  that,  directly  the  need  is  felt  by  the 
public,  the  fees  will  be  forthcoming. 

12,.^20.  With  regard  to  thispractising  school,  was  it  started  in  1892 P — 
Ko,  it  was  started  in  1881.  Tnere  has  always  been  a  school  attached  to 
the  college,  but  the  actual  practising  school  was  founded  in  1881  in  Fitzroy 
Sauare ;  then  in  1892  that  school  was  given  up,  and  a  new  practising 
school  started  at  Brondesbury. 

12.321.  Was  that  in  order  that  it  might  be  brought  into  nearer 
proximity  to  the  college  P — Yes. 

12.322.  It  was  started  by  the  same  persons p— By  our  couDoil. 

12.323.  And  the  number  of  pupils  there  has  steadily  increased — ^rapidly 
increasing  P — Bapidly  increased  the  first  year ;  the  last  two  terms,  it  has 
increased  but  slowly. 

12.324.  Do  you  aim  at  making  it  a  larger  Hchool  than  it  is  at  present  P 

We  hope  to  have  from  150  to  200  pupils  in  it. 

12.325.  It  would  be  an  advantege  to  you  to  have  a  larger  school  P— A 
great  advantage. 

12.326.  You  could  make  the  classes  larger  P — ^Yes. 

12.327.  And  you  estimate  that  it  will  in  a  short  time  be  self-supporting  P 
*-I  think  so. 

12.328.  With  the  present  fees  P— With  the  present  fees.  The  council  I 
believe  intend  to  raise  the  scale  of  fees  eventually.  The  scale  of  fees  is 
low  and  they  intend  to  raise  them  to  the  same  amount  as  the  ordinary 
high  school  fees  when  the  school  is  full. 

12.329.  But  what  will  that  be  P — It  will  be  five  guineas  for  the  highest 
form  per  term,  instead  of  three  guineas,  as  it  is  at  present. 

12.330.  121.  a  year  P — For  children  past  12  years  of  age. 

12.331.  {Mr,  Cockbttm.)  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  your  outgoing 
students  after  they  have  left  you,  so  as  to  know  what  becomes  of  them  r 
— We  have  a  list  published  every  year  at  the  end  of  our  prospectus, 
stating  what  they  are  doing. 

12.332.  Could  you  toll  us  whether,  for  the  most  part,  they  remain  in 
secondary  schools  ? — Yes. 

12  333.  Do  the  students  trained  in  either  your  college,  or  others,  obtain 
a  higher  salary  than  the  other  classes  of  teachers  who  go  into  secondary 
schools  P — It  is  most  irregular.  The  salaries  at  the  pregent  time  seem  to 
me  to  be  quite  upside  down.    I  know  two  girls  who  have  gone  to  a  school 
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without  any  training  who  are -now  getting  higher  salaries  than  some  of 
TDj  sindents ;  bat,  as  a  rale,  onr  trained  students  get  lower  salaries  than 
the  university  women,  and  higher  salaries  than  those  who  have  neither 
a  university  training  nor  been  to  a  training  college. 

12.334.  Then  the  theory  that  your  students  ask  and  obtain  a  higher 
salary  than  untrained  students  will  not  account  for  the  limit  which  seems 
to  be  placed  upon  the  demand  for  more  trained  students.  I  understood 
yon  tio  say  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  a  moment  ago,  that  the  insufficient  supply 
seemed  to  be  made  up? — I  did  not  say  that.  I  spoke  simply  of  the 
number  of  entries  iniK>  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College.  I  was  not 
speaking  of  other  training  colleges. 

12.335.  I  understood  you  to  saj  that  in  your  college),  for  example,  you 
had  not  sach  a  number  (excepting  one  year)  of  applications  for  trained 
students  as  would  warrant  you  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  your  college  P^ 
So  far  as  the  Maria  Grey  College  is  concerued. 

12.336.  Is  that  accounted  for  in  any  way,  because  your  students,  when 
they  are  turned  out,  ask  and  obtain  larger  salaries  than  untrained  students 
could  ask  and  obtain  P — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  your 
question. 

12.337.  When  a  girl  goes  from  a  training  college  does  she  ask  and 
obtain  a  larger  salary  than  an  untrained  student  P — I  think  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  yes. 

12.338.  Does  that  cause  the  headmistresses  of  proprietary  schools  to 
rather  look  to  untrained  teachers  at  a  lower  price  than  to  pay  a  higher 
price  to  obtain  a  trained  teacher  P — Not  in  the  best  schools  ;  only  in  the 
very  etniggling  schools  where  they  are  unable  to  pay  higher  salaries. 

12.339.  (Lady  Frederick  Gavendish.)  What  salaries  do  your  students 
usually  get  P — About  SOI.  a  year  to  start  with  ;  sometimes  not  so  much. 
Salaries  are  very  low  at  present. 

12.340.  (Ohairman,)  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  finding  places  for 
students  who  are  leaving  you  P — Yes,  this  year  I  had;  la«t  year  I  had 
none,  but  this  year  I  had  some  difficulty. 

12.341.  In  previous  years  can  you  say  whether  there  has  been  any 
difficulty  P — I  believe  very  little  difficulty. 

12.342.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hobhouse's  last 
question,  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  raise  the  fees  of  the  school ; 
but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  it  undesirable  P — No,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  fees  of  the  school  raised  ver}'  much. 

12.343.  I  thought  von  said  that  you  did  not  want  the  school  to  have  to 

fay  for  the  college  P — I  want  the  school  to  be  a  far  more  perfect  one, 
should  like  all  the  profits  to  be  spent  in  improving  it.  I  want  the 
practising  school  to  be  made  more  of  a  model  school  than  it  can  be  at 
present. 

12.344.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  college  being  deficient  in  money 
the  school  was  to  pay  for  it.  I  understood  before  you  said  not  P — I  do 
not  wish  the  school  to  pay  for  the  college,  but  I  wish  all  the  profits  of  the 
school  to  be  used  for  the  school  itself. 

12.345.  To  revert  to  the  order  of  your  precis  you  spoke  of  your 
experience  at  Chiswick,  and  said  that  what  you  saw  there  was  very 
unsatisfactory ;  was  it  the  same  at  Clifton,  to  which  you  did  not  allude. 
You  said  the  experience  that  you  had  had  at  the  Chiswick  High  School 
was  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  student  mistresses ;  is  it  the  same  at 
the  Clifton  School? — Yes;  it  is  also  unsatisfactonr  at  Clifton;  but  at 
Clifton  I  was  head  of  a  junior  department,  and  I  had  more  time  for 
training  the  student  mistresses  than  I  had  as  headmistress  at  Chiswick ; 
BO  that  in  some  ways  the  Clifton  system  was  better ;  there  was  a  better 
Btafi*—- the  school  was  better  ofi*— so  that  the  student  mistresses  were  much 
more  supplemental  than  they  were  at  Chiswick. 
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12.346.  Yon  spoke  in  jonr  eyidence  of  the  disadvantageB  of  residential 
training  ooUeges;  jon  were  alluding  then,  of  coarse,  to  colleges  for 
elementary  school  teachers  P — Yes. 

12.347.  Then  are  yon  also  as  decidedly  in  favour  of  non-residential 
colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  school  P— I  wish  all 
experiments  to  be  tried.  I  think  that  some  students  will  do  much  better 
in  a  residential  college,  and  others  in  a  non-residential  college. 

12.348.  You  thought  that  the  mould  of  mind  of  the  principal  might  be 
too  rigid  and  might  enforce  itself  too  much  upon  the  minds  of  all  the 
inmates,  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  you  haid  seen  it  in  residential 
colleges.  Did  yon  not  say  soP — I  was  speaking  then  of  elementary 
school  colleges.    I  spoke  of  the  effect  of  the  system,  nob  of  the  principal. 

12.349.  Do  yon  think  that  that  would  attach  also  to  training  colleges 
for  secondary  school  teachers.  Not  necessarily  surely  P-^Not  necessarily, 
but  only  possibly. 

12.350.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  are  great  advantages  in  the  way  of 
discipline  in  many  respects,  in  a  residential  college  either  for  elementary 
school  teachers  or  secondary  school  teachers  P — Very  great  advantages. 
The  discipline  need  not  be  so  strict  in  a  residential  training  college  as  it 
has  to  be  in  a  day  training  college — and  more  liberty  can  be  allowed  to 
the  students.    I  think  eacn  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 

12.351.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that ;  you  rather  dwelt  upon  the 
disadvantage,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  residential  colleges  P — I  did  not  wish 
to  do  BO  at  all.  I  wished  to  state  that  I  think  that  both  experiments 
should  be  tried. 

12.352.  Mr.  Hobhouse  asked  yon  whether  the  college  had  not  fewer 
students  than  it  used  to  have.  In  looking  at  the  abstract  account,  I  see 
that  in  1894  there  were  33,  but  surely  there  are  more  now  P — This  year 
we  have  48 ;  we  have  gone  up  again. 

12.353.  That  is  an  advance  upon  other  years.  You  told  us  that  there 
were  a  good  many  inquiries,  and  particularly  last  year ;  how  do  those 
inquiries  terminate ;  how  is  it  that  the  students  do  not  come  into  the 
college  P — I  cannot  teU. 

12.354.  You  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any  conclusion  as  to  that  P 
— ^No ;  except  that  many  apply  who  are  too  young  to  come. 

12.355.  (lfr«.  Bryani^  The  increase  may  occur  because  there  are  a  larger 
number  of  colleges  supplying  training,  and  it  is  possible  that  inquiries 
are  made  from  all  of  them  P — Yes. 

12.356.  The  number  does  indicate  more  activity  P — ^Yes. 

12.357.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  I  am  anxious  to  know  from  you  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  these  inquiries  do  not  terminate  in  their  entering  the 
college.     Mrs.  Bryant  asked  you  just  now  whether  the  college  would  pay 
at  ZOl.  a  year,  but  she  did  not  take  into  account,  I  think,  that  in  the  lower- 
division,  as  you  told  us,  24Z.  was  all  that  was  paid  P — Yes. 

12.358.  Can  you  make  it  pay  at  the  30Z.  and  24Z.  respectively  P — If  we 
have  50  students  we  can  make  it  pay  at  the  30L  and  24/.  respectively.  If 
you  notice  in  1890  there  was  a  gam  of  1«.  lOd,  on  each  student. 

12.359.  You  said  that  many  of  your  students,  or  some  at  any  rate,  were 
willing  to  go  to  elementary  schools  ;  was  that  in  consideration  of  the 
higher  stipend  which  they  would  be  likely  to  get  there  P — No,  because 
they  like  the  work  with  elementary  school  children. 

12.360.  You  said  that  it  was  good  for  them  to  have  the  discipline  of 
boys.  Do  not  you  find  that  women  manage  boys  perhaps  a  good  deal 
better  than  they  do  their  own  sex  P— I  should  not  say  that. 

12.361.  They  do  manage  boys  exceedingly  well,  do  not  they?— Yesi 
somci  of  them  do. 

i    88569.  B 
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12.362.  It  is  no  great  exercise  of  discipline  for  women  to  be  able  to 
discipline  boys  ? — I  tbink  it  depends  entirely  upon  tbe  woman. 

12.363.  Witb  wbat  training  colleges  are  yon  chiefly  familiar ;  I  tbink 
you  said  tbat  yon  bad  not  neen  very  many  P — Not  t:f  tbe  elementary  school 
clasfl.  I  am  chiefly  acquainted  with  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  and 
I  ha 70  seen  the  training  colleges  in  France  fur  Secondary  Education 
and  for  elementary  education. 

12.364.  You  do  not  seem  to  And  tbat  the  money  question  is  a  serious 
consideration  with  people  of  the  clasP  from  which  you  draw  these 
teachers,  that  is  to  say,  the  payment  of  the  fees,  and  the  fact  of  their  not 
earning  any  income.  Woula  not  you  be  glad  that  there  should  be  greater 
opportunities  tnrough  scholarships,  and  the  like,  for  persons  entering 
your  training  college  ? — Yes,  very  glad. 

12.365.  Do  not  yon  think  that  perhaps  some  of  the  inquiries  might 
terminate  in  the  young  women  entering  jour  college  if  they  found  that 
they  were  able  to  be  maintained  P — Yes,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
more  scholarships  in  the  college. 

12.366.  Your  experience  pointed  to  this  fact:  when  these  people  mako 
their  inouiries  (the  parents  or  the  young  people)  do  yon  find  that  some- 
times wncn  you  mention  tbe  fees,  the  expression  of  their  face  perhaps 
rather  alters  P — ^Yes  sometimes,  but  not  frequently. 

12.367.  (Cliairman.)  Before  we  pass  on  to  the  next  subject,  do  I  repre- 
sent your  opinion  correctly,  when  I  say  that  you  feel  that  the  whole 
subject  of  the  training  college  for  secouoary  school  mistresses  is  in  an 
experimental  stage  at  present  P — ^Yes. 

12.368.  And  that  no  system  has  yet  been  proposed  which  in  your  opinion 
is  altogether  satisfactory  ? — Exactly  so. 

12.369.  And  that  therefore  tbe  framing  of  any  general  scheme  of  founda- 
tion for  snch  colleges  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  at  the  present 
moment  P — Great  difficulty. 

12.370.  Is  there  any  other  way  by  which,  supposing  any  system  of 
Secondsry  Education  were  established,  the  existing   colleges  could  be 

aided  in  your  opinion  P  In  your  opinion  would  scbolarsbips  attached  to 
«uch  institutions  and  siyen  by  the  locality  or  from  Imperial  funds  be  a  mode 
of  assisting  those  scholars  without  interfering  with  the  experimental 
methods  which  may  be  adopted  P — That  would  be  a  very  excellent  plan. 

12.371.  Aud  you  think  that  there  would  be  no  objection  l-o  thatP — I 
should  think  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  gift  of  scholarships. 
I  should  think  that  they  would  be  \cry  helpful,  provided  they  are  given  to 
students  already  qualified  who  stand  really  in  need  of  them. 

12.372.  You  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  a  suggestion  might  he 
welcomed  by  tbose  who  are  engaged  in  the  matter  at  the  present  moment  P 
— Certainly. 

Co-«nucATioir        12,373.  I  understand  that  you  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 

^'  qSlb^^^    teaching  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  schools  and  in  the  same  day  classes ; 

could  you  state  shortly  what  that  experience  As  hetfn  ? — I  had  eight 

years'  experience  as  headmistress  of  the  Chiswick  High  School  for  Boys 

and  Girls. 

12,374.  What  was  the  maximum  age  for  boys  and  girls  there  P — Tbe 
boys  were  sllowed  to  stay  until  they  were  12  years  old,  or  if  tbe  parents 
wished  they  could  stay  on  until  13;  girls  were  kept  later,  until  they  had 
completed  the  school  age.  I  think  th  it  f  o  carry  out  the  experiment  well, 
we  ought  to  send  boys  and  girls  away  at  the  same  age. 

12,3'''5.  And  when  do  you  think  tbat  the  education  should  be  separated  P 
— As  things  are  at  present,  1  think  at  about  14  years  or  age ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  if  we  could  have  a  joint  staff,  as  well  as  boys  and  girls  beiuff 
taught  together,  they  should  be  separated  at  14 ;  but  as  I  have  not  haa 
experience  in  teaching  them  afier  14  years  of  age,  I  do  not  feel  prepared 
to  say  much  upon  that  point. 
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12.376.  Toa  speftk  only  of  children  np  to  14  years  of  age  P^Yee. 

12.377.  Ton  have  bad  an  a^uaintance  with  other  schools  I  nnder- 
stand — with  Miss  Herford's,  at  Fallowfield,  in  Manchester? — Yes,  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  abont  that  school,  and  stayed  there  several  days  to 
fitndy  it. 

12.378.  And  yon  arrived  at  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion  P — Most 
satisfactory. 

12)379.  In  that  case  also  the  children  are  only  kept  up  to  a  certain 
«ge,  I  think  P — Up  to  H  years  of  age. 

12.380.  With  regard  to  Miss  Case's  school  at  Hampstead,  had  yon 
the  same  experience  P  —Somewhat ;  not  quite  so  close  an  experience  with 
the  school  itself,  but  knowing  Miss  Case  very  well,  I  heard  a  great  deal 
•bout  her  work  there. 

12.381.  So  far  as  you  have  had  experience  with  reganl  to  that  school  it 
was  always  satisfactory  P — It  was  also  highly  satisfactory. 

12.382.  Have  you  experience  of  any  other  school  P— Mr.  Sergeant's 
school  was  for  children  of  the  elementary  school  class ;  that  was  at  South 
Hackney ;  he  had  boys  and  girls  there  up  to  13  or  14  years  of  age  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

12.383.  And  you  have  made  it  your  business  to  inquire  as  to  the  same 
conditions  in  other  schools  that  you  have  not  yourself  visited,  I  think  P —  ' 
Yes. 

12.384.  With  what  result?— With  the  result  that  in  the  Scotch  schools 
it  is  by  DO  means  always  successful,  and  that  the  system  of  joint  educa* 
tion  depended  there  very  much  upon  the  head.  When  it  was  in  the 
hands  uf  women  it  seemed  to  answer  well ;  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  it  seemed  to  fail. 

12.385.  Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  finance,  or  with  regard  to 
discipline  P — With  regard  to  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of  the 
children. 

12.386.  But  you  could  not  give  ns  any  further  information  with 
reference  to  the  carrying  out  of  mixed  classes  at  ages  beyond  14  P — No. 

12.387.  We  have  had  it  from  you,  then,  that  the  advantages  of 
co-education  both  physical,  mental,  and  moral  are  in  your  opinion 
considerable  P — Yes. 

12.388.  Do  you  find  that  parents  are  satisfied  with  regard  to  this  P^- 
They  are  very  well  satisfied. 

12.389.  Have  you  any  experience  with  respect  to  the  work  done  by  boys 
thus  brought  np  when  they  pa«s  to  the  public  schools P — Mv  boys  have 
done  very  well  in  the  public  schools — they  have  been  to  Westminster ; 
1  think  they  have  not  gone  straight  into  St.  Paul's,  but  they  have  been  to 
Westminster,  the  City  of  London  Sohool,  the  University  College  School, 
and  King's  College  School ;  they  have  all  done  well. 

12.390.  Do  you  desire  to  give  the  Commission  your  views  with  respect 
to  the  question  as  to  the  foundation  of  new  public  schools,  and  also  as  to 
how  far  regard  should  be  had  to  existing  schools,  proprietary,  private,  or 
higher  grade  elementary,  in  considering  this  question  P— I  should  like  to 
say  that  1  think  that  in  districts  where  proprietary  and  private  schools 
are  well  attended,  the  new  public  schools  should  only  be  formed  by  the 
request  of  a  large  per-centage  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  schools  are  sufficient  in  number  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

12.391.  Who  is  to  be  made  the  judge  oP  that  fact;  are  the  inhabitants 
to  judge;  how  are  they  to  signify  their  opinion,  and  to  whom  P — I  should 
think  by  inquiry.  If  it  were  advertised  that  their  names  would  bo 
necessary  before  a  public  school  could  be  established,  then  if  they 
wished  a  school  to  be  established  they  would  send  in  their  names. 

B  2 
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12.392.  (Bean  of  Mdnehetier.)  There  is  one  phrase  in  your  precis  on 
which  I  shonld  like  to  ask  joa  a  question.  Yon  saj  that  you  meet  the 
religious  difficulty  by  allowing  parents  to  arrange  separate  (*laSEes  at  th& 
school  for  children  of  different  creeds.  How  is  that  brought  about ;  could 
the  parents  como  in  and  arrange  it  P — The  parents  came  to  me  and  said 
that  they  wished  to  ha\e  a  class  formed  for  the  teaching  of,  say,  Boman 
Catholic  children,  and  I  then  arranged  it. 

12.393.  I  can  understand  that.  Therefore  the  parents  do  not  arrange 
it ;  the  phrase  here  is  that  the  parents  arrange  it  P — That  is  what  I 
meant. 

IgPBOiioH  AKD      12,394.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the   questions  which  have  been 

jsxxmis±tiov,  asked  you  as  to  inspection  and  examination,  have  you  any  information  to- 

giye  to  the  Commission  P — I  think  that  in  regard  to  private  schools 

sanitary  inspection  is  most  desirable.    My  experience  of  private  schools  ia 

that  the  sanitary  conditions  are  often  veiy  bad. 

12.395.  Have  you  experience  of  yoor  own  with  regard  to  that  matter 
which  leads  you  to  make  those  remarks  P  —Yes ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the  examination  and  inspection  of  private  schools  would  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  crush  the  inaiTiduality  of  those  more  advanced  schools ;  the 
schools  that  were  really  in  advance  of  the  common  sense  of  the  nation. 
I  dread  very  much  seeing  the  best  private  schools  prevented  from  doing 
their  work. 

* 

12.396.  You  desire  that  the  Secondary  Education  of  the  coimtry  should 
not  be  carried  out  according  to  one  cut-and-dried  system  P — Exactly. 

12.397.  But  that  the  necessities  of  the  district  and  the  individuality  of 
the  teachers  should  be  as  much  as  possible  preserved  P — Yes ;  that  every 
kind  of  educational  experiment  should  have  free  scope. 

12.398.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  delicate  and  backward  chil* 
dren  in  private  schools  would  render  their  inspection  and  examination  a 
greater  difficulty  than  is  at  present  felt  with  regard  to  preliminary 
education  P — I  should  think  so. 

12.399.  Are  there  more  delicate  and  backward  children  among  the 
children  in  private  schools  than  amongst  the  children  in  public  elementary 
schools  P — I  think  distinctly  so.  I  think  that  the  delicate  and  backward 
are  often  sent  to  the  private  schools  in  preference  to  leing  sent  t.o  a  high 
school  or  public  school  of  any  kind. 

12.400.  Are  you  speaking  of  boys  as  well  as  of  girls  ? — I  am  speaking  of 
girls  entirely  now. 

12.401.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  It  is  true  of  boys,  too,  is  it  notp — 
Yes  ;  I  am  simply  confining  my  remarks  to  my  experience. 

12.402.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  other  remarks  that  you  desire  to 
make  on  this  point  P — I  think  not. 

12.403.  {Mrs,  Sidgwick.)  Are  these  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
of  which  you  speak,  all  private  schools  ? — No ;  Chiswiok  School  was 
under  a  local  company.  Miss  Herford's  is  a  private  school  and  Mr. 
Sergeant's  was  ;  there  was  one  other,  1  think,  that  was  not  private.  There 
was  one  Church  school  near  Bridport,  where  they  had  about  90  boys  and 
girls  together ;  that  was  an  clementaiy  school ;  and  Miss  Fryde's  school 
was  also  under  a  company. 

12.404.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendieh.)  I  see  you  mention  that  tbe  school 
teaching  is  secular ;  do  you  mean  that  your  practising  school  confines 
itself  to  secular  subjects,  unless  the  parents  make  some  demand  for 
religious  teaching  P — "No  ;  at  Kilburn  and  Brondesbury  the  religious 
teacning  is  part  of  the  school's  curriculum,  unless  the  parents  wish  to 
withdraw  the  children  from  the  teaching. 

12.405.  And  do  your  students  take  part  in  it  P — No,  our  students  are  of 
all  religions. 

12.406.  So  that  you  avoid  the  religious  difficulty  by  not  taking  any 
part  in  the  religious  lessons  P — Yes. 
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12.407.  (Dr.  Fairbaim,)  Then  who  takes  part  in  the  religious  lessons  F 
— The  staff  of  the  school. 

12.408.  Bub  not  your  students  P — No. 

12.409.  Then,  hj  allowing  parents  to  arrange  separate  classes,  do  you 
mean  that  parents  bring  their  own  instruction  into  the  schools  P — That 
was  at  Chiswiok,  not  at  Brondesbury.  I  think  I  explained  that  at 
Chiswick  a  certain  number  of  parent^  joined  together  if  they  wished  for  a 
particular  class,  and  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  arrange  for  one,  which  I 
did.  At  Brondesbury  and  Kilbum  religious  instruction  is,  in  the  same  way 
as  it  is  in  the  high  schools,  part  of  the  curriculum,  because  parents  can 
withdraw  their  children  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

12.410.  Then  who  selected  the  religious  instructor;  you,  or  the 
parents  P — The  parents— on  my  adyice  yery  often. 

12.411.  {Dr.  WormeU.)  1  suppose  you  consider  that  schools  declared  to 
be  insanitary  should  be  closed  by  authority  P  -  Either  closed  or  amended. 

12.412.  What  authority  do  you  think  should  haye  the  power  to  close  or 
amend  insanitary  schools  P — 1  think  the  Goyemment  should  haye  power 
to  see  to  the  sanitation. 

12y413.  A  department  of  the  Goyemment  P — ^Yes. 

12,414.' (Ifr.  Lyttdton,)  That  way  of  meeting  the  religious  difficulty 
was  effectual,  was  it  notP — ^Yes,  yery ;  it  answered  admirably. 

12,415.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  subject  that  you  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  P — No,  thank  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Miss  Habbieit  Mobaitt  Jones  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Dat  called  in  and 

examined. 

12.416.  {Chairmaat,  to  Miea  Jones.)  1  understand  that  you  and  Miss 
Day  haye  come  here  as  the  representatiyes  of  the  Association  of  Head- 
mistreFses  P — That  is  so. 

12.417.  You,  I  belieye,  are  headmistress  of  the  Netting  Hill  High 
School  P— Yes. 

12.418.  {To  Miss  Day.)  And  you  are  headmistress  of  the  Manchester 
High  School  P — I  am. 

12.419.  {To  Miss  Jones.)  You  desire,  I  understand,  to  give  us  your 
opinion,  and  the  opinion,  I  presume,  of  your  association,  with  regard  to 
the  registration  and  training  of  teachers,  with  regard  to  scholarships,  and 
also  with  regard  to  examinations  P — Yes. 

12.420.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  registration,  is  it  your  opinion    Eeoistbatio* 
that  the  registration  of  all  teachers  is,  as  a  principle,  desirable  P— Yes.        ^'  Tbacueee- 

12.421.  And  that .  as  far  ai  possible,  it  should  be  made  compulsory  p — 
It  is  essential,  I  think,  that  it  should  be  compulsory,  because  if  it  were 
'\*oluntary  it  would  be  almost  useless,  and  probably  would  die  a  natural 
death.  The  v*nly  thing,  I  think,  that  could  make  it  useful  would  be 
that  it  should  be  compulsory ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  compulsory  as 
registration  is  compulsory  on  medical  men. 

12.422.  "When  you  speak  of  the  compulsory  registration  of  all  teachers, 
do  you  refer  to  all  teachers  in  schools,  both  for  boys* and  girls? — To  all 
teachers  in  schools,  both  for  boys  and  >»irls. 

12.423.  Both  in  elementary  schools  and  in  secondary  schooln,  or  are  you 
speaking  of  secondary  schools  alone  P — The  teachers  iu  elementary  schools 
are  already  registered,  lut  I  should  include  them  in  this  I'egister.  We 
say  that  all  teachers  should  be  registered. 

12.424.  You  refer  to  the  registration  of  elementary  school  teachers  by 
the  Education  Department  P—Y es. 
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12.425.  Wodd  yoa  desire  that  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  should 
also  be  registered  by  a  Goremmeut  Department?— rfo,  not  by  » 
Government  Department. 

12.426.  Will  yon  kindly  inform  us  in  what  way  you  think  that  the 
registration  uf  teachers  in  secondary  schools  shonld  bo  earned  outP— I 
think  that  their  registration  might  be  carried  out  by  such  an  educational 
council  as  i^  contemplated  in  the  Bill  which  we  have  studied,  and  whicK 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Ac  land's  Bill. 

12.427.  Your  association,  then,  is  in  favour  of  an  educational  council  P 
—Yes. 

12.428.  And  also  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Acland*8  Registration  Bill? — 
Not,  I  suppose,  entirely;  out  still  they  are  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
the  establishment  of  a  council  which  would  have  the  power  of  regis- 
tering teachers. 

12,429  {To  Mi$8  Bay,)  IS  you  have  any  remarks  to  make  on  any 
particular  point,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  soy  whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  answers  given  by  Miss  Jones  p — I  agree  with  Miss  Jones 
BO  far  as  she  has  gone  at  present. 

12.430.  {To  Miss  Jones.)  How  far  would  you  carry  registration  P — ^I 
would  register  all  teachers  down  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  tutors, 
and  private  governesses. 

12.431.  (Mr.  Cockbum.)  Down  to  the  most  junior  teachers  P — Yes.  "What 
we  are  referring  to  is  the  ideal  for  the  future.  I  think  that  .all  teachers 
should  be  registered.  It  is  against  private  governesses  that  parents 
require  the  greatest  protection. 

12.432.  (Chairman,)  And  with  regard  to  the  governesses  of  other 
nations,  French  and  German,  for  instance  ;  would  you  have  them  regis- 
tered P — I  should  have  them  registered  also. 

12,i33.  Would  you  make  them  pass  an  examination  P — ^No  ;  I  should 
register  them  according  to  the  diplomas  that  they  hold  from  their  own 
Grovernment. 

12.434.  What  in  yuur  opinion  would  be  the  value  of  such  a  compulsory 
system  of  registration  P — I  think  the  value  of  it  would  be  that  it  would 
raise  the  profession  generally :  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  profession  now, 
but  registration  would  make  it  a  profession,  and  would  give  the  public 
some  information  on  the  general  status  of  a  teacher.  At  present  they 
have  none ;  and  above  all,  it  would  protect  parents  and  children. 

12.435.  In  what  way  would  it  protect  parents  and  children  P — Because 
parents  are  still  thoroughly  helpless,  at  least  a  large  number  of  them  are 
— as  to  teachers  and  schools — as  regards  the  teachers  for  their  children, 
and  as  regards  the  schools  to  which  thev  would  send  them.  Many  parents 
consider  a  flamine  advertisement  to  be  quite  a  sufficient  gauge  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  and  of  the  teachers. 

12.436.  And  you  think  that  registration  would  be  a  sufficient  proof  oi 
competence P — ^xes;  if  all  the  necessary  qualifications  were  fulfiUed,  I 
think  it  woald  be. 

12.437.  Have  you  any  desire  to  point  out  to  us  what  those  qualifications 
should  be  P — Yes  ;  I  think  that  they  should  consist  of  a  university  degree 
or  a  university  certificate  and  a  teacher's  diploma. 

12.438.  Do  you  mean  that  every  teacher  must  possess  either  a  univer- 
sity degree,  or  a  university  certificate  of  some  kindp — Either  a  university 
degree  or  a  university  certificate  of  some  kind,  or  a  certificate  by  a 
recognised  body  such  as  the  Froebel  Society. 

12.439.  Then  you  would  open  the  register  still  wider  than  you  said  at 
first  P — ^Yes ;  to  a  certificate  given  by  a  recognised  body  and  a  teacher's 
diploma. 

12.440.  {Mr,  CocJcbum,)  Who  is  to  grant  fehn  diploma? — The  uni- 
Torsities, 
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12.441.  (Ch€urman,)  Are  the  uniTersities  to  grant  diplomas  P-^Tes ; 
they  do  already.  The  University  of  Cambridge  holds  an  examination  in 
theory  and  practice,  and  so  also  does  the  University  of  London. 

12.442.  Wonld  you  in  this  register  d  stingniah  between  the  varions       a^jiSiJi? 
cl  ksses  of  teachers  ? — Oar  association  passed  a  resolntion  that  the  register 

should  be  a  classified  register. 

12,448.  Would  yon  kindly  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  a  classified 
register  ? — I  think  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say. 

12,414.  In  what  way  should  it  be  classified  ? — I  suppose  that  you  must 
first  of  all  classify  secondary  school  teachers  and  teachers  in  elementary 
schools ;  that  is  the  first  classification.  Then  I  think  the  secondary  school 
teachers  need  several  classifications. 

12.445.  ^  hat  would  they  be  ? — They  might  be  classified  according  to 
the  qualifications  or  the  degrees  and  certificates  of  the  teachers,  or  they 
might  be  clasbified  according  to  tbe  schools  in  which  they  teach. 

12.446.  Then  a  teacher  who  had  taken  his  or  her  M.A.  in  a  university 
would  have  a  tirst-claas  certificate,  and  those  who  had  taken  a  B.A.  would 
have  a  second-class  certificate  ;  is  that  it  P — No  ;  I  should  class  all  degrees 
together  if  that  were  the  case. 

12.447.  Would  there  not  be  a  conaiierable  amount  of  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  such  a  elas:iilicatioa  P — Yes,  there  would  be  very  considerable 
difficulty  indeed. 

12.448.  And  in  view  of  the  difficulty  which  you  adm't  that  there  would 
be,  do  you  think  that  such  a  classification  is  possioleP — I  think  it  is  very 
difficult  to  decide. 

12.449.  Still  your  association  did  suggest  thatP — Our  association  did 
pass  that  resolution. 

12.450.  {MiM  Buy )  I  may  say  that  our  association  met  ii^  June,  and 
there  have  been  some  further  developments  since  then.  We  had  not  at 
that  time  heard  of  the  proposal  wn'ch  came,  I  think,  from  the  Head- 
masters'  Association  of  a  temporary  register.      I  think  that  if   that 

Sroposal  had  been  before  us  we  might  have  worded  our  resolution  a  little 
iU'erently.     We  might  have  been  willing  to  accept  that  suggestion  as 
meeting  some  of  the  difficulties  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

12.451.  But  you  are  not  prepared,  of  course,  to  say  thit,  as  representing 
the  association  P — No. 

12.452.  B:it  we  may  take  that  to  be  your  own  private  opinion  P — I  think 
that  if  the  proposal  had  been  before  us  many  of  us  would  have  welcomed 
it. 

12.453.  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  representing  your  association,  that 
existing  teachers  o{  five  years*  standing  and  over  a  certain  age  should  be 
put  upon  the  register  if  they  applied  within  a  certain  period ;  that  is  to 
say,  two  years,  atter  the  pa.<«sing  of  the  ActP — That  is  the  point  that  I 
mean.  (i£is8  Jones,)  It  would  be  very' difficult  to  decide  between  existing 
teachers  who  were  worthy  of  being  placed  on  the  register  aud  existing 
teachers  who  were  not. 

12,453a.  Was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  in  your  association  with 
regard  to  this  matter  P — As  to  age,  a  large  minority  thought  that  all 
teachers  under  30  years  of  age  should  be  required  to  qualify ;  others 
thought  thut  it  would  be  rather  hard  upon  them  to  have  to  give  up  their 
work  and  to  pass  an  examination  to  gam  either  certificate  or  a  degree,  or 
eyen  a  teacher's  diploma.  If  the  register  is  confined  to  those  who  have 
a  university  degree  and  a  teacher's  diploma,  then,  it  will  be  a  very  small 
register,  because  very  few  teachers  have  a  teach  ng  diploma  so  far. 

12.454.  Then  after  the  two  years  are  over  what  wonld  bo  the 
qualifioat  on  which  the  registration  wou7d  include  P — What  we  mentioned 
before,  I  think,  namely,  a  university  degree  or  uniyersity  ccrtihcate,  or  a 
certificate  from  some  recognised  body  and  a  teacher's  diploma. 
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12.455.  Bat  a  diploma  not  awarded  by  the  edacotional  *  conneil  P — 
No. 

12.456.  Why  do  yoa  object  to  that  P— Wo  do  not  think  that  the 
educational  council  oaght  to  be  an  examining  body  ^  we  think  that  that 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  universitieB. 

12.457.  Do  you  mean  bv  an  educational  council  a  suggestion  which  has 
been  thrown  out  that  under  the  Minister  of  Education  there  should  be  an 
educational  council  P — Yes. 

12.458.  But  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  that  is  only  a  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  P — Yes. 

12.459.  Andthct  therefore  it  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass  P — ^Yes. 

12.460.  Whereas  the  universities  are  existing  bodies  P — ^The  uniyendtiea 
are  existing  bodies,  and  we  think  they  are  the  proper  persons  to  conduct 
examinations. 

12.461.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  With  no  alternative — that  is  what  it 
comes  to  P — Yes. 

12.462.  {Oh airman.)  You  desire,  I  understand,  that  those  teachers  who 
are  certified  by  the  Education  Department  should  be  placed  on  a  separate 
list  P — In  the  same  register,  but  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

12.463.  That  is  to  say  that  you  would  make  a  distinction  between 
Secondary  Education  ana  primary  education  P — Yes,  for  voting  purposes, 
especially. 

12.464.  Voting  for  what,  may  I  ask? — ^If  the  registered  teachers  are  to 
have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  members  of  this  proposed  council 
then  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  lieing  so  much  more  numerous 
than  those  in  secondary  schools,  would  quite  swamp  the  secondary 
school  teachers. 

12.465.  You  would  give  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  a  different 
position  from  that  of  those  in  primary  schools?-* Yes.  This  scheme  is 
for  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  and  therefore  I  think  that 
the  secondary  school  teachers  ought  la  have  a  larger  number  of  Totes 
awarded  to  them.  {Miss  Day.)  And  in  the  proposal  for  the  formation 
of  a  council  the  primary  school  teachers  were  already  more  largely 
represented  than  secondary  school  teachers ;  but  if  the  members  chosen 
by  the  teaching  profession  were  also  on  that  side  that  would  make  the 
preponderance  unduly  great. 

Cducatiovat.       12,466.  But  what  are  you  referring  to  P — ^In  Mr.  Acland's  Bill,  in  his 

CoviTCjL.       explanation  of  the  different  public  bodies  that  are  to  send  representative.^ 

there  are  seven  who  represent  elementary  education  to  start  with,  and 

five    (possibly  with    the    teacher's    guild,  two     more)    for  Secondary 

Education. 

12.467.  And  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that  P — ^I  think  that  as  the 
conncil  is  specially  to  direct  Secondary  Education  it  would  be  unreason* 
able  that  there  should  be  more  representatives  of  primary  education  on 
the  council. 

12.468.  Then  this  proposed  educational  council,  in  your  opinion,  should 
be  a  court  of  appc  al  on  matters  connected  with  Secondary  Education,  I 
understand  ? — I  think  that  such  a  court  of  appeal  is  wanted. 

12.469.  For  what  purpose? — Difficulties  arise  at  times,  and  at  present 
there  is  no  exact  way  of  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion — no  satisfactory 
way. 

12.470.  Difficulties  between  the  governing  body  and  the  teaching  staff 
do  you  mean,  or  difficulties  between  the  teacning  staff  and  the  students  P 
— No,  not  that  sort  of  internal  difficulties,  but  difficulties  in  the 
neighbourhood — the  locality. 

12.471.  Do  you  mean  that  this  council  should  have  the  power  of 
determining  whether  or  not,  for  example,  new  schools  should  be 
established  P — ^Yes,  and  also  questions  with  regard  to  endowments. 
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12.472.  Would  yon  Bot  leave  it  to  the  local  authority,  who  know  the 
district,  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  district  was  sufficiently  well 
supplied  with  schools  P — I  do  not  think  that  that  has  been  found 
satisfactory  in  all  cases. 

12.473.  Where  has  it  been  tried  P — There  is  danger  of  jobbery  coming 
in  if  it  is  in  the  hands  entirely  of  those  who  belong  to  the  neighbourhood. 

12.474.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  What  do  you  mean  by  jobbery  P — I  do 
not  know  any  other  word  that  expresses  what  I  mean. 

12.475.  (if  r.  Lytieltan,)  Vested  interests,  perhaps,  you  might  say  P— 
Yes. 

12.476.  {Chainnan  to  Miss  Jones.)  You  do  not  desire,  I  gather,  that  this 
council  tihould  be  an  examining  body  P — ^Kot  at  all. 

12.477.  Then  who  is  to  examine  the  schools ;  by  whom  is  the  examina- 
tion of  the  schools  to  be  conducted  P — By  the  uniyersities. 

12.478.  Entirely  by  the  universities  P — Entirely  by  the  uniyersities. 

12.479.  Is  the  local  authority  to  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  at  all  P — 
No. 

12.480.  Yet  they  8.re  to  pay  the  rates.  Are  these  schools  to  be  supported 
by  public  money  P— That  is  a  very  large  question. 

12.481.  But  do  you  desire  that  these  schools  shall  be  supported  by 
public  money  or  do  you  not  P — I  do  not. 

12.482.  Does  your  association  say  anything  about  that  P— The  assooia- 
tion  does  not  desire  any  State  control  whatever. 

12.483.  They  do  not  desire  control  by  the  State  P— No. 

12.484.  Do  they  desire  to  have  money  given  them  by  the  State  or  by  the 
locality  ? — I  think  they  would  desire  to  have  scholarships  given  to  them. 

12.485.  Thoy  do  not  desire  to  see  the  foundation  of  public  secondary 
schools  where  they  are  now  admittedly  wanted,  either  by  the  StiEkte  or  by 
the  locality  P — Yes,  1  think  they  do.  I  think  they  would  desire  to  see 
that  if  the  schools  are  really  wanted. 

12.486.  Then  how,  in  the  opinion  of  your  association,  are  those  bodies 
who  establish  those  schools  to  have  anv  control  over  them,  if  they  are 
not  to  inspect  them  or  to  examine  them  p — They  will  get  them  inspected 
and  examined,  of  course. 

12.487.  (Ifr.  TooBdll.)  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  safeguard  the 
voting  power  of  secondary  school  teachers  solely  with  regard  to  the 
election  of  the  elected  councillors  upon  the  educational  council  P — Yea, 

12.488.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  certain  that  some  four 
or  five  councillors  should  be  elected  by  the  seconaary  school  teachers  from 
the  secondary  Rchool  teachers,  your  association  would  propose  to  separate 
the  teachers  of  the  countiy  into  two  bodies  for  all  time  P — Yes. 

12,i89.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a  method  of  efiecting  that  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  end  that  you  have  in  view  P — {Miss  Day.)  I  do  not 
think  that  we  thought  for  a  moment  about  *'  all  time."  We  all  felt  that 
whatever  was  arranged  now  would  only  be  provisional  probably,  and 
would  certainly  need  revision  before  any  very  long  space  of  time — that  it 
was  merely  to  meet  the  present  state  of  things. 

12.490.  Then  I  take  it  that  your  second  thought  with  regard  to  the 
provisional  council  and  temporary  registration  would  probably  remove 
that  suggestion  which  is  made  in  the  resolution  containea  in  your  precis  P 
— ^No,  I  do  not  think  that  touches  the  question  of  the  classification  of  the 
register. 

12.491.  Supposing  that  the  certificated  teachers  who  happened  to  be 
elementary  school  teachers  and  were  admitted  to  the  register  numbered 
50,000,  do  yoQ  suppose  that  there  would  be  a  risk  of  their  swamping  the 
secondary  school  teachers  admitted  to  the  register  P — I  think,  that  they 
would  certainly  far  outnumber  them. 
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13.492.  Do  7011  know  thatcalcnlationB  hare  been  made  br  the  Teachers' 
Guild  and  the  College  of  Preceptors  which  show  that  the  number  of 
secondary  school  teachers  is  more  like  70,000? — But  the  number  of 
trained  secondary  school  teachers  is  yery  small  at  present,  and  if  training 
is  to  be  a  condition  of  registration  that  would  limit  the  number. 

12.493.  But  you  propose  to  admit  all  teachers  of  five  Tears  standing  at 
present  and  over  a  certain  age,  whether  they  are  trained  or  not  ? — Tes. 

12.494.  So  that  practically  all  adalt  secondary  teachers  would  come 
upon  the  regis tc^r,  and  there  are  something  like  70,000  adult  secondary 
school  teachers  in  the  country  now,  and  therefore  the  50,000  elementary 
school  teachers  could  not  swamp  the  secondary  school  teachers  if  they 
wished  to  do  so.  If  it  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  voting  power  of  the 
secondary  school  teachers  by  making  the  secondary  school  teachers  a 
separate  class,  what  would  your  association  say  if  secondary  school- 
masters were  to  argue  that  in  order  to  eafeguard  their  voting  power,  and 
to  secure  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  council  was  to  be  men,  the 
secondary  schoolmasters  should  be  put  in  a  separate  class  ? — The  mistresses 
would  outnumber  the  others  very  considerably. 

12.495.  Are  not  the  two  cases  on  all  fours  P — The  difficulty  is,  that  one 
is  not  stating  one's  own  opinion.  My  own  opinion  was  against  classifica- 
tion, but  the  association  as  a  whole  were  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

12.496.  Then  I  may  take  it,  as  ^ou  said  bjfoie,  that  probably  after- 
thoughts would  lead  them  to  decide  in  a  more  catholic  manner? — I 
think  it  is  quite  likely. 

12.497.  (Jfr.  Sadler  io  Miss  Jones.)  What  do  you  consider  is  the  conflict 
of  iifterests  betweeji  primary  school  teachers  and  secondary  school 
teachers? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  conflict  of  interests 
as  that  the  primary  school  teachers  would  not  know  exactly  what  the 
secondary  school  teachers  wanted — just  in  the  same  way  as  we  might 
not  know  exactly  what  was  most  expedient  for  the  primary  school 
teachers— 'the  lines  are  altogether  diflVsrent.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
that  there  is  also  a  conflict  of  interest,  because  a  great  many  of  our 
body  feel  very  strongly  on  what  they  consider  the  encroachment  upon  ' 
Secondary  Education  made  by  elementary  schools'  in  the  shape  of  the 
higher  grade  board  schools,  which  are  causins:  our  own  second  grade 
schools  to  languish,  attracting  the  clever  children  who  go  there  for  the 
sake  of  getting  scholarships,  and  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  small 
f(«s  of  the  second  grade  schools. 

12.498.  But  many  of  those  difficulties,  if  they  exist,  arise,  do  they  not, 
from  the  fact  that  you  have  your  primary  system  of  education  so  very 
separate  from  your  secondary  system  in  England,  that  the  two  things 
have  grown  up  without  much  knowledge  of  one  another  ? — We  hope 
that  the  educational  council,  if  it  is  ever  established,  will  be  able  to 
settle  those  difficulties. 

12.499.  Then  you  would  look  favourably  upon  anything  which  would 
tend  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  whole  teaching  profession? — I  shoi.ld 
personally,  and  so,  I  believe,  would  the  association  I  represent. 

12  500.  And  which  would  obliterate  any  marks  of  difference  ?— Except 
that  the  secondary  school  teachers  do  not  wish  to  be  under  the  State  or 
to  have  codes  imposed  upon  them. 

12.501.  But  you  wish  to  have  unity  and  solidarity  in  the  whole  teaching 
profession  ?— We  wish  to  have  unity,  certainly,  and  solidarity  also. 

12.502.  But  you  say  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  under  the  State.  Do 
ou  equally  demur  to  being  under  the  influence  of  any  local  authority  ? — 
To,  I  think  it  would  come  to  that.    We  should  require  local  or  district 

councils. 

12.503.  (Jfr.  Cochhwm.)  You  spoke  of  certain  teachers  who  now  have 
secondary  schools  whose  main  qualification  lay  in  flaming  advertisements  P 
— There  are  such  schools. 


^ 
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12.504.  Will  your  register,  for  tbe  first  five  yearB»  at  aU  erentgy  exclude 
teachers  of  that  character  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  not. 

12.505.  They  would  get  on  eqnall^  with  the  most  efficient  teachers 
would  they  not  P — 1  am  afraid  so,  out  it  might  be  a  temporary  register. 

12.506.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  If  it  is  a  temporary  register  what  would  the 
permanent  register  be  with  regard  to  them ;  if  the  teachers  were  once 
on  could  they  be  put  off  P— They  neyer  would  be  put  on  the  permanent 
register. 

12.507.  Then  what  is  to  be  the  function  of  the  temporary  register  ? — To 
make  a  beginning,  I  suppose. 

12.508.  But  it  is  beginning  by  recognising  a  $taiue  quo  which  does  not 
need  recognition  P — But  when  the  medical  register  was  first  formed  they 
were  obliged  to  recognise  some  of  the  medical  men  who  had  not  the 
necessary  qaalifications,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so  many.  {Mies  Day.) 
Many  of  the  young  teachers  on  the  temporary  register  would  probably 
qaahfy themselves  and  be  transferred;  the  number  of  nnqnalified  teachers 
would  be  reduced  in  that  way  on  the  temporary  register ;  others  would 
retire  or  die  and  the  temporary  registi'r  would  come  to  a  natural  end 
after  a  few  years. 

12.509.  Still  1  hardly  see  the  function  that  it  is  to  fnlfil  at  all  P  -It  is 
to  meet  the  difficulty  of  appearing  to  sanction  all  those  who  are  already 
teaching  as  competent  teachers. 

12.510.  But  you  are  going  to  recogniso  the  competent  by  also  recog- 
nisiijg  the  incompetent  P — Recognising  them  in  a  different  sense  as 
existing  teachers  who,  many  of  tbem,  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
qualifying  according  to  the  new  rules. 

12.511.  {To  Mis8  Jones.)  Another  point  that  I  should  like  to  ask  about 
is  this :  is  your  principle  of  registration  the  grade  of  schools  rather  than 
the  standard  of  attainments  P — That  point  was  not  discussed  by  the 
association. 

12.512.  But  that  is  a  very  cardinal  matter  is  it  notP — It  is  a  very 
cardinal  matter ;  it  must  be  one  or  the  other. 

12.513.  Have  you  any  opinion  of  your  own  to  formulate  on  that  question  P 
— To  take  the  grade  of  schools  would  be  very  difficult,  because  teachers 
pass  irom  one  grade,  to  another ;  they  pass  from  a  school  of  the  second 
grade  to  a  school  of  the  first  grade,  and  as  there  would  be  constant  changes 
required  in  the  register,  it  would  be  impossible. 

12,514  Then  this  standard,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  attainment,  would  tend 
to  a  large  extent  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  elementary  school 
teachers  and  secondary  school  teachers,  would  it  not P— It  would*  because 
a  great  many  elementary  school  teacliers  now  have  their  degrees,  and 
therefore  they  would  be  classified  with  those  who  have  degrees. 

12.515.  Therefore  the  distinction  between  secondary  school  teachers 
and  primary  school  teachers  on  the  register  would  tend  to  disappear  P — It 
would  tend  to  disappear. 

12.516.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  With  regard  to  the  objection  to  a  temporary 
register,  which  I  think  you  partly  admit,  namely,  that  it  would  bring  on  a 
number  of  incompetent  person'',  is  it  not  required  in  your  view,  because  you 
bind  yourself  to  the  opinion  that  registration  must,  from  the  beginnmg, 
bo  compulsory.  What  I  mean,  is,  that  the  two  ideas  hang  together; 
that  if  registration  is  to  be  made  compulsory,  it  would  bo  only  fair  to 
recognise  existing  teachers  P — It  would. 

12.517.  What  do  you  mean  by  making  it  compulsory  P — Merely  this  ; 
that  we  cannot  force  them  to  register  themselves,  but  that  if  they  do 
not  register  themselves,  it  would  not  be  competent  for  them  to  recover 
fees  in  case  of  non-payment. 

12.518.  You  would  not  prevent  their  opening  schools  P — I  think  I  would 
prevent  their  opening  schools ;  but  you  could  not  close  the  schools  that 
are  already  open. 
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12.519.  {Mr.  Coehbum,)  Is  that  the  Tiew  of  your  association  ? — ^No ;  we 
did  not  go  into  that  matter. 

12.520.  (Ifrt.  BryaiU.)  Your  association  did  not  disones  in  what  waj 
the  register  should  be  made  oompnlsorj,  bnt  only  indicated  that  it  should 
be  so  P—That  is  so. 

12.521.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  which  arises  out  of  something  that  has 
been  asked,  although  it  does  not  come  under  the  question  of  registration. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  opinion  of  the  association  with  regard  to  the 
whole  question  of  inspection  and  examination  is,  that  although  you  deny 
to  the  State  authorities,  whether  local  or  central,  the  ri^ht  of  examination 
and  inspection,  you  think  that  the  uniyersities  shonld  undertake  that 
duty  aod  should  be  the  reporting  bodies,  as  it  weie,  t<«  ine  authorities  P 
— To  the  governing  body  of  the  school. 

12.522.  Aud  indirectly  to  the  other  controlling  bodies  P — If  the 
^educational  council  have  confidence  in  the  governing  body  of  the  school 
I  think  they  should  let  the  school  alone. 

12.523.  But  to  take  the  case  of  the  local  authority,  the  local  authority, 
if  it  fives  money  to  a  school  for  any  purpose,  apparatus  cr  otherwise, 
would  require  to  know  about  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  would  it  not  P — 
Tes ;  then  the  reports  would  be  sent  to  them. 

12.524.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  association  P— Yes,  I  think  so,  so  far. 
as  we  can  tell. 

12.525.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Would  you  wish  the  registration  to 
concern  itself  only  with  the  teaching  qualification,  or  would  the  question 
of  character  come  in  it  ^t  all  P-^ Certainly,  if  anything  was  known  against 
any  teacher's  character,  that  teacher  should  be  excluded  from  the  register. 

12.526.  I  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  brioging  it 
in  at  all  P — I  think  it  would  certainly  be  a  eine  qtM  non  that  no  one  could 
be  registered  where  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  character. 

■TjAiinwo^oF  12,527.  {CJiairfnan.)  Now  to  pass  on  to  the  training  of  teachers ;  are 
•A /*»«»•  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  opinion,  which  I  think  you  probably  heard  expressed  by 
the  last  witness,  that  the  question  of  the  training  of  teachers  for 
Secondary  Education  is  still  in  an  experimental  stase,  or  has  your 
association  adopted  any  definite  views  with  regard  to  the  methods  to  be 
carried  out  for  such  training  P — Our  association,  I  think,  were  very 
clearly  of  opinion  that  there  should  not  be  one  method  alone,  but  that 
three  methods  which  we  have  suggested,  might  be  tried  with  advantage. 
The  first  is  training  colleges,  such  as  the  Maria  Grey  College  and 
the  Cambridge  Training  College  under  Miss  Hughes,  with  practising 
schools. 

12.528.  That  is  one  method  P— Yes. 

12.529.  But  do  you  refer  then  to  day  training  colleges  in  that  su^^es- 
tion,  or  to  residential  training  colleges  P — The  Maria  Grey  College  is  a 
day  training  college,  and  the  Cambridge  College  is  a  residential  college, 
and  there  are  other  day  training  colleger  which  could  be  used. 

12.530.  Does  your  association  make  any  distinction  between  day 
training  colleges  and  residential  training  colleges  P — Not  any. 

12.531.  You  do  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  which  they  desire  to  see 
adopted? — No,  they  think  that  day  training  colleges  would  be  very  much 
more  convenient  and  less  expensive  for  some  students,  and  that  residential 
training  colleger  are  also  convenient  for  others  who  are  not  living  within 
easy  distance  of  the  training  college. 

12,232.  With  regard  to  practising  schools,  do  you  refer  to  practising 
in  elementary  schools  P — ^Yes ;  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College,  as  you 
have,  perhaps,  heard,  has  a  practising  school,  and  then  the  students  also 
practise  in  elementary  schools  besides. 

12,533.  What  is  your  second  method  P — The  second  method  is  training 
colleges  attached  to  large  secondary  schools,  as  to  the  Toadies*  College,  at 
Cheltenham,  and  to  the  Mary  Datchelor  School,  in  Camberwell. 
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12.534.  In  wliat  way  do  they  differ  from  the  tnininjg;  colleges  of  your 
first  dirision  P— I  think  that  in  the  first  division  the  training  colleges  are 
established  for  their  own  sake^for  the  sake  of  the  training  colleges ;  the 
others  are  attached  to  the  schools,  which  were  established  first,  and  I 
suppose  the  schools  are  considered  almost  of  more  importance  than  the 
training  colleges. 

12.535.  Does  jonr  association  hold  any  opinion  as  between  those  two 
methods  P^No,  I  think  not  Some  are  in  favour  of  one,  and  some  of  the 
other. 

12,536  Do  they  consider  tbat  there  is  a  snfiici'int  supply  of  such 
training  colleges  at  the  present  time  P — We  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  if 
training  is  to  be  made  a  necessary  qualification. 

12.537.  And  do  you  consider  that  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  should 
be  made  a  necessary  qualification  P — I  think  it  is  most  essential. 

12.538.  Then  your  feeling  would  be  that  all,  both  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, engaged  in  secondary  teaching,  should  pass  throagh  a  training 
college  P — Yes,  1  personally  like  the  training  college  best. 

12.539.  (To  Miss  Dcty.)  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  this  point  P — 
The  feeling  of  the  association  was  strongly  in  favour  of  there  being  a 
variety,  not  any  attempt  to  force  all  through  exactly  the  same  course  of 
preparation,  but  that  various  plans  should  be  accepted. 

12.540.  Tou  ratiher  agree  with  what  was  said  by  Miss  Woods,  namely, 
that  she  desired  to  see  experiments  of  eveiy  kind  tried  P  - -Quite  so,  I 
feel  that. 

12.541.  (To  MU8  Jone%.)  What  is  the  third  div^isionP — Tbat  student 
teachers  should  be  attached  to  various  schools  which  could  make  adequate 
provision  for  theoretical  and  practical  training ;  that  is  done,  1  believe,  in 
some  schools.  Miss  Day  has  tried  it,  and  it  is  still  done  in  the  Sheffield 
High  School  for  Girls. 

12.542.  (To  Miss  Day.)  Has  that  system  proved  successful,  in  your 
opinion  P — Not  altogether.  1  gave  it  up  some  12  years  ago.  I  thought  it 
was  better  for  the  girls  to  see  the  work  oi  another  school.  Many  of  those 
who  came  to  me  to  be  trained  were  my  own  girls,  and  I  thought  that  it 
was  narrowing  for  them  to  spend  their  time  entirely  under  one  system. 

12.543.  You  would  rather  see  them,  after  they  had  gone  through  your 
school,  attached  to  some  other  P — 1  should.  I  think  it  is  better  for  their 
growth. 

12.544.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  well-organised  and  equipped  training 
college  ofiers  greater  advantagCH  to  the  students  than  continuing  in  the 
school  P — I  should  say  so,  decidedly. 

12.545.  (To  Miss  Jones.)  And  that  is  also  the  opinion  I  presume  of  your 
association  P — I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  take  that  as  quite  the 
opinion  of  the  association,  I  think  they  were  very  strong  on  ike  three 
methods  being  tried. 

12.546.  (Dr.  Fairhavm.)  But  between  the  second  and  third  methods 
there  is  only  a  difi^rence  of  degree;  there  is  no> difference  in  principle,  is 
there  P — 1  think  there  is.  Certainly  it  would  never  be  successful  in  any 
school  without  a  master  or  mistress  of  method  to  criticise  the  teaching ; 
it  would  be  no  training  at  all  unless  there  was  some  criticism  of  that  kind, 
and  the  headmistress  would  not  have  time  to  undertake  it.  And  then 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  history  of  education  would  have  to  be  given. 

12.547.  (Chairman.)  What  is  vcur  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proposed      Ststbx  or 
scheme  of  probationers  P — We  do  not  think  very  mnch  of  it;    we  think   ^<>*^"0'«*8' 
there  are  many  disadvantages  connected  with  it.    In  Mr.  Acland*s  Bill  the 
probationers  are  not  supposed  to  be  trained,  I  gather ;  they  do  not  possess  a 

teacher's  diploma ;  therefore  they  migbt  never  get  any  training  at  all,  and 
probably  they  never  would  in  a  great  many  schools,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
sham  altogether  and  an  evasion  of  the  principle. 
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12»548.  Would  they  be  in  the  nme  poflition  as  papil  teaohers  in  an 
elementary  Bohool  P — The  papil  teachers  who  are  going  to  be  teachers 
go  to  a  training  college,  I  imagine. 

12.549.  Yon  consider  that  it  would  be  injiirioas  to  the  pnpils  P — Very. 

12.550.  In  what  way  P — lliey  would  probably  be  experimenting  on  the 
pupils,  and  thoy  would  be  ^eaving  every  two  years. 

12.551.  They  mast  experiment  on  somebody,  must  they  notP — Yes. 

12.552.  On  whom  are  they  to  experiment  P — Upon  the  children  in  the 
practising  schools,  who  always  pay  for  much  less  than  they  get  in  the  way 
of  education. 

12.553.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make,  with  regard  to  these  pro- 
bationers, as  to  student  teachern  paying  for  one  gear's  training P— I  should 
say,  that  if  any  student  teachers  are  taken  in  a  school  (or  if  you  like  to 
call  them  pi'obationere)  they  shonld  pay  instead  of  being  poid,  and  pay  a 
good  fee. 

12.554.  Is  there  any  difference  between  probationers  and  btadent 
teachers  ?— I  think  there  is  a  difference  between  what  is  meant  in  this 
Bill  of  Air.  Aclimd's  by  '*  probationers  '  and  what  is  meant  by  "  student 
teachers."  I  think  that  a  probntioner  is  a  master  who  is  taken  on  for  two 
years  nnd  paid  a  salary,  a  small  salary,  probably  smaller  than  he  otherwise 
would  get. 

12.555.  Might  we  translate  '* probationer'*  do  you  think  by  the  old 
word  "  usher  '*  P — No,  I  should  think  the  usher  is  exploded  now  ;  he  is 
archaic. 

12.556.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  You  have  defined  a  probationer ;  will  you  now 
define  a  student  teacher  P — A  student  teacher  would  be  one  who  is  really 
try  in  ^  to  learn  her  trade,  who  is  attending  lecture:^  on  the  theory  and 
practice  and  history  of  education,  and  at  the  same  time  is  doing  some 
teaching  under  supervision. 

12.557.  {Mr$.  Bryant)  A  student  teacher  pays  and  a  probationer  is 
paid  P — Yes  ;  that  I  think  is  a  very  important  aifference. 

12.558.  (Dr.  Faiihaim.)  Is  the  payment  the  sole  difference? — ^No,  not 
the  sole  diH'erence. 

THAnriHo  12. 559.  (Chairman.)  I  presume  that  your  association   is  of  opinion  that 

ScHOLABSHiPs.   gcholarsbips  are  needed  at  present  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  secondary 

schools  P — Greatly  needed. 

12.560.  And  you  wuuld  be  glad  to  see  scholarships  attached  to  all 
training  colleges  P — I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  that. 

12.561.  By  whom,  in  your  opinion,  should  those  scholarships  be  given; 
are  they  to  be  local  bcbolarships  or  national  scholarships  P — There  teems 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  money  now  given  away  by  different  county  councils 
in  Scholarships.  Thei  e  are  200  scholarships  goin^  to  be  competed  for 
again  very  soon  by  the  children  of  ejementary  schools. 

12.562.  You  are  hwarc  that  a  considerable  number  of  scholarships  are 
already  given  by  county  counciU  fur  what  is  practically  Secondary 
iiidncation  P — Comparatiyely  few. 

12.563.  You  would  like  to  see  them  increased  in  number  P^Yes. 

12  564.  Especially  for  training  teachers  P— Especially  for  ttabiing 
teachers,  bcca*i)<e  parents  so  often  object  to  any  extra  ex]>ensc  after  the 
school  and  college  course  are  over. 

12.565.  With  regard  to  scholarships,  has  your  association  auy  B(>ecial 
recommendation  or  suggestion  to  make  P — Scholarships  fur  li*aiuing 
teachers  do  you  mean  P 

12.566.  I  presume  so  P — We  have  another  paragraph  on  scholarships. 

12.567.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  add  about  scholarshipe 
being  needed  for  the  training  of  teachers  P — I  do  not  know,  except  that 
they  are  imperatively  needed.    Th^re  are  scarcely  any  scholarships.    The 
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Maria  Grey  Trainiag  Colle^^e  offers  three,  or,  perhaps,  four  of'  about  101. 
a  year  each  year,  but  that  is  not  enoagh.  The  fees  are  i^OZ.  a  year, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  a  dozen  scholarships  offered  every  year,  and 
more. 

12,^68.  Yon  think  that  the  scholarships  ought  to  bo,  at  least,  30Z.  P 
-—No,  I  think  they  need  n-^t  all  be  SOL,  but  that  20Z.  would  be  sufficient 
in  some  cases. 

12,569.  That  would  not  be  sufficient,  would  it,  to  keep  a  young  woman 
there  ? — It  would  not  be  sufficient ;  but  I  am  not  contemplating  that. 

]  2,570.  Tou  think  it  would  be  sufficient  if  they  had  their  fees  paid, 
perhaps  P — That  would  be  a  great  thing. 

12,571.  (To  Miss  Day.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  upon  this  ]^int  P 
—  Only  that  I  think  that  if  it  is  understood  by  parents  that  training  is 
absolutely  necesetiry  if  they  are  going  to  prepare  their  children  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession  they  mn  find  the  money  as  soon  as  they  once 
recognise  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  after  a  few  years  the 
need  for  such  echolarships  will  be  largely  diminished.  I  think  that  they 
are  needed  at  the  outset^  but  that  when  once  it  is  a  recognised  fact  that 
you  have  to  prepare  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  parents  will  bear  that  in 
tnind  in  making  their  plans.  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  to  start  with, 
and  therefore  I  think  that  scholarships  are  necessaty  at  present;  bat  I 
should  hope  that  the  necessity  will  aie  out  when  the  parents  are  iully 
awake  to  the  fact  that  Iheir  son  or  daughter  rannot  be  thrown  into  the 
teaching  profession  without  preliminary  expense  being  laid  oat  upon 
them.  I  think  that  parents  shoald  do  their  own  work  in  the  end,  at 
least. 

12, 
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manently  needed,  beojbnse  people  are  so  p:>or.  {Miss  Dj>y.)  That  has  not 
been  discussed  by  the  association.  « 

12.573.  {Dean  of  Manch?si3r  to  Miss  Jon-'s.)  When  you  spaak  of  people 
being  so  poor,  I  suppose  you  mean  in  the  class  from  which  a  great  many 
of  these  persons  a'.*e  drawn  P — Yes,  I  think  that  in  the  professional  classes 
many  are  rery  poor ;  tbey  are  educating  their  boys,  and  they  have  help  in 
educating  th*  ir  boys  sometimes;  but  I  know  of  oanes  in  which  a  father 
has  say,  nine  daughters  and  no  sons,  and  then,  of  course,  as  there  are  so 
few  scholarships  for  girls  he  cannot  look  for  much  assistance  in  educating 
his  nine  daughters. 

12.574.  (3fr.  Gockhum.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  evidence  given  by  Miss 
Woods  this  morning  is  rather  in  i  upport  of  the  evidence  given  by  Miss 
Day  ? — ^I  did  not  know  that. 

12.575.  {Dean  of  Manrhestyr  to  Miss  Day.)  Do  you  not  think  that  apart 
altogether  from  the  circumstance  of  these  parents  seeing  the  advantage 
of  traininic  there  would  still  be  a  very  largfe  number  wbo  would  require 
some  assistance,  especially  when  you  take  iuto  consideration  the  fact  tLab 
the  s^uden^s  are  not  only  costing  their  parents  a  sum  of  money,  but  that 
they  are  not  earning  money  themselves  at  a  time  when  they  might  be 
expected  to  do  so ;  and  do  you  not  think  that  there  woald  still  be,  from 
yonr  knowledge  of  the  particular  p^aoe  in  which  yon  live,  a  greVt  many 
such  children  who  would  require  help  in  that  way  P — I  think,  althouj^h  it 
seems  a  hard  thing  to  say,  that  it  would  really  be  rather  valuable  that 
the  entrance  into  the  profession  shonld  not  be  so  easy  as  it  has  been 
hitherto — that  there  shoald  be  a  greater  desire  to  find  out  whether  the 
intending  teachers  really  have  a  gift  that  wa> — and  that  they  should 
n^t  be  flung  into  the  profession  as  they  are  now ;  any  cases  where 
there  was  real  poverty  and  yet  real  power,  I  fancy,  could  generally  be  met 
privately. 

12.576.  You  would  impose  a  fee  really  as  a  safeguard  P — ^I  think  it  would 


12,572.  {To  Miss  Jones,)  Dd  you  hold  the  same  opinion  P— As  to  the  need 
scholarships,  I  differ  fi*om  Miss  Day.    I  think  that  they  will  be  per- 


correct  some  of  the  present  evils. 
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12.577.  (Mrs.  SidgwicJ^  to  Miss  Jones.)  Is  not  the  whole  qaestion  one 
of  the  ultimate  salary  of  the  teftohers ;  in  the  medical  profession  there 
is  no  lack  of  doctors,  and  it  is  a  very  expensive  training — but  they 
get  much  more  than  teachers  do  when  they  are  trained  ? — Yes,  they  do  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  entrance  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession a  little  more  difficult  than  it  is  at  present.  At  present  nambers 
of  women  go  into  it  because  they  think  it  is  their  only  means  of  livelihood, 
and  the}'  may  be  utterly  unfitted  for  it. 

12.578.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  In  your  own  schools,  are  you  now 
taking  trained  teachers  ;  is  your  staff  largely  composed  of  trained  teachers 
now  ? — I  have  five  trained  teachers  on  my  staft",  and  1  can  speak  very 
highly  of  them  all ;  but  I  have  equally  able,  if  not  more  able,  teachers  who 
hAve  not  been  trained. 

12.579.  In  the  case  of  those  able  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained,  do 
you  find  that  they  themselves  would  say  that  they  regt*et  it  P — Not  at 
present,  but  I  think  that  they  iiro  nuite  n  favour  of  training  for  the 
future  ;  they  hare  trained  themselves  oy  their  own  experience  and  ability 
in  tuition,  but  I  think  that  a  great  many  of  them,  at  all  events  in  my 
school,  are  in  favour  of  a  short  course  of  training,  say,  six  rnontha 

12.580.  {To  Miss  Day.)  Would  that  be  your  opinion  on  these  cmestioufi; 
have  you  yourself  got  a  staff  of  trained  teachers? — My  stan  for  the 
most  patt  have  been  with  me  for  very  many  years,  and  when  they 
were  appointed  there  were  very  few  trained  teachers  to  be  had.  I  only 
have  two  trained  teachers,  and  they  are  both  quite  buccessful ;  bat  I  have 
made  few  appointments  since  the  days  in  which  trained  teachers  were  to 
be  had. 

12.681.  And  would  those  teachers  who  were  not  trained  be  in  favour  of 
the  new  training  plan  ;  would  they  themselves  regret  not  having  been 
trained  P — Some  would,  and  others  would  not.     I  have  not  exactly  asked 
their  opinion  on  the  subject    I  do  not  think  I  could  speak  for  all  of 
them. 

12.682.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Would  you  require  a  general  standard  of 
literary  attainment  before  admitting  them  to  a  training  college,  or  as 
student  teachers  P — I  should  decidedly,  I  prefer  the  training  after  the 
degree  has  been  taken,  and  not  the  two  going  on  simultaneously.  It  is 
the  Cambridge  plan,  and  I  think  it  works  exceedingly  well  there, — the 
degree  being  obtained  first,  and  then  the  training  as  a  teacher  coming 
afterwards. 

12.583.  Then  you  would  require  what  is  practically  a  double  qualifica- 
tion?— I  should. 

12.584.  What  would  you  consider  should  be  an  adequate  standard  to  be 
exacted  from  all  beginning  their  course  of  training  ? — What  we  haye  said, 
namely,  either  a  university  degree  or  a  university  certificate.  I  think  it 
is  impossible  to  define  further  than  that  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

12.585.  But  training  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  a  de^ee  P — 
No,  nor  without  a  certificate.  But  the  standard  might  be  rather  different 
for  training  for  a  Kindergarten  teacher,  for  the  Froel>el  system.  {Miss  Jones.) 
But  we  must  have  the  attainments  before  the  power  to  make  use  of  them  I 
think — first  the  attainments,  and  then  the  teaching  power.  {Miss  Bay.) 
I  think  there  is  great  danger  of  over- work  if  the  students  are  at  the  same 
time  preparing  for  a  degree,  and  also  at  the  same  time  training  for  teachers. 
I  think  it  is  found  to  be  better  to  separate  the  two. 

12.586.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Miss  Jones.)  Would  you  suggest  that 
the  Bcholarships  that  you  contemplate  should  be  tenable  for  six  months 
only  P — I  think  for  some  students  six  months  would  be  sufficient,  and  I 
think  that  for  others  a  whole  year  would  not  be  too  much. 

12.587.  So  that  there  would  be  12  scholarships  a  year  tenable  each  for  a 
period  ranging  from  six  months  upwards  P — ^Yes. 
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12.588.  Did  yon  mean  that  number  lo  be  attached  to  a  particalar  oollefle 
or  for  a  district  like  London ;  what  is  the  unit  that  yon  had  in  your  mind  P 
— I  was  especially  thinking  then  of  one  particalar  college. 

12.589.  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  12  Bcholarships  or  some  sach  nam  her 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  big  distriot  like  London  P — I  had  in  my  mind 
one  college.  I  think  only  about  50  etudents  can  be  admitted  m  that 
college. 

12.590.  At  the  same  time  P — ^Tes.  If  this  BUI  passes  there  will  be  a 
great  many  additional  training  colleges  of  coarse,  many  others  in  London 
probably,  certainly  others. 

'  12,591.  So  that  there  would  be  a  certain  ]  eicentage  of  Bcholarships  P — 
Yes. 

12.592.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  the  scholarship  system  should  be 
extended  so  far  as  it  is  witn  regard  to  the  elementary  school  training 
colleges,  where  practically  all  the  students  are  Queen's  scholars  P — ^No, 
not  so  far  as  that,  only  to  help  those  who  cannot  afford  'to  pay  for 
themselves. 

12.593.  Nut*  to  help  those  of  exceptional  merit  P — I  think  that  there 
should  be  a  poverty  qualification,  altnough  not  too  rigid  a  one. 

12.594.  And  not  an  intellectual  one  P — They  mast  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  course. 

12.595.  (Mr.  LffHelton,)  In  the  matter  of  student* teachers  attached  to 
schools  have  you  found  it  difficult  to  give  them  the  time  that  is  requisite 
for  supervision  P — I  have  none,  nor  should  I  like  to  have  any.  (MUi  Day.) 
I  have,  and  at  that  time  I  had  a  special  mistress,  who  was  responsible 
for  them,  a  mistress  of  method  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  College. 

12.596.  She  gave  her  whole  time  to  them  P — She  gave  her  whole  time 
to  them. 

12.597.  You  could*  hardlv  contemplate  being  able  to  give  a  sufficient 
time  to  them  yourself  P — ^Ko,  certainly  not ;  and  I  have  not  the  other 
qualifications  needed. 

12.598.  {To  M%$9  Jones,)  And  when  you  sa^  that  there  is  danger  in  such 
probationers  receiving  pay  previous  to  registration,  is  it  necessary  that 
they  should  receive  payr — I  thought  it  was  contemplated  that  they 
should  receive  pay. 

12.599.  Would  they  be  able  to  attach  themselves  to  schools  without 
pay  P — Two  years  is  a  long  time. 

12.600.  Or  one  year  p  —Two  years  is  what  is  mentioned  in  the  Bill. 
Still  I  think  they  ought  to  pay  tor  what  they  get  in  the  way  of  training 
and  assistance  towards  their  profession. 

12.601.  You  would  sooner  that  they  Hhould  pay  than  that  they  should 
be  naid  P — ^Yery  much.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  that  what  I  have 
saia  about  scholarships  here  was  not  said  on  behalf  of  the  association. 

12.602.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,  you  mean  P-j-Yes.  I  did 
not  say  that  for  the  a.ssociatien.  1  think  that  our  association  rather 
deprecaced  that.  They  wished  for  scholarships  to  individuals  rather 
than  to  institutions.  At  all  events,  I  spoke  on  my  own  responsibility 
there. 

12.603.  {Mr.  Hobhouse.)  Do  yoa  think  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
more  accommodation  in  training  colleges  at  the  present  moment  P — I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  just  yet ;  there  will  be  if  tnis  Bill  passes. 

12.604.  I  am  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  things.  For  instance, 
does  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College  aflbrd  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  women  who  wish  to  become  teachers  who  are  resident  in  Londop  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  are  refusing  any  ;  they  are  not  over  full. 

12.605.  We  have  had  that  in  evidence,  but  I  wanted  to  know  from  out- 
side whether  there  were  any  reasons  which  made  tho  training  of  the  Maria 
Qrey  Training  College  in  any  way  unacceptable,  or  beyond  the  means  of 
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any  women  who  wished  to  beoome  teachers  in  secondary  schools  P — Man^ 
thmk  that  they  can  do  without  training,  and  if  they  think  so,  and  their 
parents  are  not  very  well  otf,  they  do  not  go  in  for  training  at  all.  If 
they  haye  nniyersity  degrees,  and  have  personal  qnalifications  (because 
the  personal  equation  t^ls  for  a  great  deal  in  the  teaoher),  they  can  still 
get  very  good  posts  without  training. 

12,606.  Is  that  opinion  shared  by  many  of  the  head  masters  and 
mistresses  in  schools  ?— ^I  think  it  is.  In  the  early  days  of  training  the 
training  colleges  had  very  poor  material  indeed.  Those  who  went  to  a 
training  college  15  years  ago  were  often  those  who  had  tried  to  teach  and 
had  faiU)d  ;  and  thus  a  prejudice  arose  in  some  quarters  against  training 
college  students. 

12,6v*7.  Is  the  opinion  of  your  association  at  all  diyidod  as  to  the 
necessity  of  training  teachers? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is  divided,  but  the 
majority  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  some  training.  (Miss  Day.)  It  was  a 
very  small,  minority  which  was  altogether  opposed  to  it.   . 

12,606.  (To  Miss  Jones,)  But  the  majority  are  in  favour  of  making  it 
compulsory  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

12.609.  For  putting  teachers  on  the  register  at  all  events  ?  —Yes,  I 
think  they  are  m  favour  of  that. 

12.610.  Would  your  opinion  be  that  until  it  is  mode  compulsory  there 
will  not  be  a  very  large  demand  for  more  accommodation  P-^N^ot  a  very 
much  larger  demand.     (Miss  Da/y.)  It  is  growing,  though,  year  by  year. 

12.611.  Growing  slovrlyP — ^Yes.  (Miss  Jovkes)  Training  seems 'to  me 
invaluable  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  prufession.  There  are  doubtless 
some  people,  with  special  aptitude  for  teaching,  who  do  not  require  as 
much  training  as  others,  but  at  the  same  time  are  made  better  teachers 
by  training.  There  is,  however,  a  much  larser  class  with  only  fair  aver- 
age aptitude  for  teaohiug,  and  it  is  for  this  class  that  training  can  do  so 
much,  by  curing  defects,  and  by  instruction  in  the  best  and  most  scientific 
methods.  And  then  there  is  a  small  number  who  never  will  make 
teachers  at  all,  whether  trained  or  not. 

12.612.  (Dr,  Favrhwirn.)  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  in  the 
phrase  "  training  of  teachers  "  ?  Supposing  you  had  a  teacher  ooming 
from  a  training  college  and  going  straight  into  school,  and  another  who 
has  gone  not  only  through  a  training  college  but  through  a  unirersity 
college,  which  of  those  would  you  consider  the  better  trained? — ^The 
teacher  who  has  gone  through  the  university  college  would  have  higher 
attainments,  no  ooubt,  but  she  would  not  have  been  trained  as  a  teacher 
there. 

12.613.  But  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  a  teacher  she  would  be  better 
trained  than  the  one  who  had  gone  simply  through  a  training  ooUeffe, 
would  she  not  P — Yes,  she  would  have  higher  attainments,  but  she  might 
not  be  able  to  teach  better. 

12.614.  But  it  is  a  cardinal  matter  that  yon  regard  the  literary  as  more 
essential  than  the  technical  P — Yes. 

12.615.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  greater  consequence  to  insist  upon 
adequate  provision  for  the  literary  education  than  for  the  merely 
technical  education  ?— But  there  is  provision  for  the  literary  education. 
We  have  at  Cambridge  two  colleges,  and  the  Royal  HoUoway  College, 
which  is  not  half  full.  At  Oxford  there  are  three  or  four  Halls,  and  of 
those  I  think  only  one  is  full.  Girton  is  full  this  year,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  Newuham  is  ;  and  the  Oxford  Halls  are  not  full  I  think. 

12.616.  The  Oxford  Halls  are  very  full  P— Are  they. 

12.617.  And  they  are  changing  their  names  into  colleges  P — I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it. 

12.618.  {Beam  of  Manchesisr.)  Do  not  you  think  that  each  of  those 
branches,  the  literary  training  and  the  technical  training  has  to  take  its 
proportionate  relation  to  the  ower  P — ^Yes. 
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12,619.  You  are  diBtinotly  of  thah  opinion  P  —  Yes.  Yon  speak  of  the 
literary  training  only  ;  bnt  yon  include,  I  suppose,  the  Rcientinc  as  well. 

12,020.  I  was  following  Dr.  Fairbairn's  question.  You  think  that  they 
have  meritt)  in  due  ])roportion  ? — Yes. 

12.621.  (To  Mis8  Day,)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
more  keen  desire  for  training  at  the  present  time  than  there  used  to  be  P 
— I  thmk  the  desire  is  growing.  It  is  easier  to  bring  parents  round  to 
agree  to  grant  it  to  their  children  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

12.622.  Even  apart  from  any  pressure  that  might  be  pnt  npon  them  by 
compnldory  registration  P — Yes. 

12,62'3.  (Ifr.  OocJebum )  Is  there  any  substantial  recognition  made  by 
tlurliead  teacher  of  trained  assistimts  as  against  untrained  P — ^I  think  that 
most  headmistresses  have  declared  th'it,  other  things  being  equal,  literary 
attainments  and  so  on,  they  would  give  the  preference,  in  making  firesh 
appointments,  to  those  who  have  had  systematic  training. 

12.624.  Is  that  as  tur  as  the  substantial  recognition  goes ;  are  they  not 
willing  to  pay  increased  salaries  for  this  expense  in  training,  and  the  loss 
that  the  teachers  are  prepared  yolnntarily  to  undergo  to  prepare  them- 
selves P — I  think  that  most  of  them  woula,  but  1  do  not  think  that  there 
has  been  any  declaration  about  salaries.  There  has  been  a  declaration 
merely  as  to  the  preference  that  would  be  shown  in  giving  the 
appointment. 

12.625.  {Mrs.  Sidgwick  to  Miss  Jones.)  But  there  are  very  few  head- 
mistresses who  ask  first  whether  a  teacher  is  trained — who  make  that 
the  first  consideration— «re  there  P— I  think  that  a  good  many  head- 
mistresses now  write  to  principals  of  training  colleges  when  they  require 
assistants. 

12.626.  You  would  do  so  yourself  P — Yes,  but  I  generally  know  so  many 
who  are  anxious  to  come  into  my  school  that  I  have  not  often  to  do 
that. 

12.627.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  There  are  some  schools,  I  think,  where  a 
teacher  cannot  get  an  entrance  at  all  without  being  trained? — I  think 
there  are.  Training  certainly  does  facilitate  their  getting  work  very 
much.  In  fact  that  is  the  reason,  I  think,  why  some  go  into  training 
colleges  now,  because  they  know  that  it  will  help  them  to  eet  work;  the 
profession  in  so  overstocked.  {Miss  BoAf.)  And  it  ought  to  be  the  part  of 
the  training  college  to  dissuade  those  who  are  manifestly  unfit  from 
entering  upon  the  profession  and  to  weed  them  out. 

12.628.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  That  is  hardly  the  case  yet,  I 
suppose  P — Not  to  any  great  extent,  but  I  should  hope  that  it  would  be  so 
in  the  future.     {Miss  Jones.)  It  has  been  done  in  some  instances. 

12.629.  {Chairman.)  Passing  on  to  the  question  of  scholarships,  is  it  the  BcHOLixiBirt 
opinion  of  your  association  that  the  passing  of  scholars  from  schools  of  a  "  IctoSiJ^'^ 
lower  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade  should  be  regulated  by  a  limit  of  ageP 

— I  think  it  is.  I  think  that  all  the  headmistresses  who  receive  scholars 
from  lower  grade  schools  feel  that  an  immense  deal  of  the  success 
of  their  scholars'  work  will  be  altogether  dependent  upon  their  coming 
in  at  an  early  age. 

12.630.  You  mean  that  the  systems  in  the  two  sets  of  schools  are  so 
different  that  girls  coming  in  from  an  elementary  school  at  a  considerable 
age,  beyond  you  say  12  years  of  age,  would  not  benefit  P — Yes,  they  do 
benefit,  but  not  as  much  as  they  should. 

12.631.  But  they  do  not  sufiiciently  benefit  hj  the  change  to  the 
secondary  school  P — No.  For  instance,  I  have  a  girl  who  came  in  from 
an  elementary  school  last  January,  and  1  placed  her  in  my  fourth  form—* 
she  had  done  more  arithinetic  than  the  girls  in  the  fourth  form,  and  T 
had  to  make  a  special  time-table  for  her  so  that  she  might  join  other 
forms  for  French  and  German. 
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12,682.  Her  education  had  been  differently  apportioned  in  the  other 
school  from  the  wav  in  which  jon  apportioneid  the  work  in  your  school  P 
— Tes.  Still  Bhe  nad  done  Tery  well ;  she  was  a  cleyer  girl  and  worth 
her  scholarship.  (Miss  Day.)  The  difficulty  is  met  to  some  extent  in 
schools  where  there  can  be  a  fresh  classification  in  languages.  I  think 
that  the  age  might  be  a  little  higher,  say,  under  13,  in  a  school  where 
girls  are  not  obliged  to  be  in  the  same  class  for  all  their  subjects,  but 
where  they  can  be  freshly  divided  for  languages. 

12.633.  I  think  that  a  great  many  girls  in  your  school  have  passed  up 
from  elementary  schools,  have  they  not  P — Many  girls  come  to  us  from 
elementary  schools,  not  by  any  system  of  scholarship,  but  by  their  parents 
choosing  to  transfer  them. 

12.634.  And  is  your  experience  corroboratiye  of  the  yiews  of  your 
association  on  this  point  P — ^In  the  main,  but  I  am  able  to  classify 
separately  for  languages,  and  I  do  not  at  all  object  to  girls  of  13.  I 
should  think  that  it  would  tsreate  a  difficulty  if  I  were  not  able  to 
re-classify. 

12.635.  Do  you  think  that  a  limit  of  age  should  be  placed  on  the  girls 
coming  in  with  scholarships  P — I  should  think  so,  decidedly. 

12.636.  iTo  M%9§  Jones,)  Then  you  would  propose  that  only  candidates 
of  special  ability  should  compete  for  those  scholarships  P — I  should.  I 
think  that  is  yery  important. 

12.637.  What  do  you  mean  by  competing  for  a  scholarship  P— I  suppose 
that  they  do  compete  for  these  scholarships. 

]2«638.  I  presume  that  all  these  scholarships  are  competitiyeP — ^Tes« 

12.639.  And  that  those  of  the  greatest  ability  get  them  P — ^Yes. 

12.640.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saving,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask, 
that  onlj^  girls  of  special  ability  shoald  be  allowed  to  compete  P  Is  that 
the  opinion  of  the  association,' or  does  that  represent  your  opinion  P — ^I 
think  the  association  were  of  opinion  that  scmolarships  should  only  be 
awarded  to  girls  of  special  ability. 

12.641.  Then  I  presume  that  the  words  *'  compete  for "  should  rather 
be  replaced  by  the  words  "  be  awarded  "  P — ^We  thought  that  such  a  large 
number  of  scholarships  perhaps  should  not  be  offered  promiscnously,  and 
that  many  girls  have  scholarships  ^i^en  to  them  who  are  really  not  the 
better,  but  perhaps  the  worse  for  them. 

12.642.  Then  I  understand  you  also  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
paucity  of  scholarships  open  to  girls  P — ^Yes,  in  secondary  schools  there 
18  a  great  paucity. 

12.643.  Then  you  suggested  just  now  that  there  are  too  many  scholar- 
ships offered  to  girls.  1  presume  you  referred  to  primary  schools,  and  not 
to  secondary  schools  P — ^Yes.  There  are  nearly  3,000  scholarships  offered 
to  flrirls  and  boys  in  elementary  schools  alone  ;  there  are  between  2,000 
and  3,000,  at  all  events. 

12.644.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Do  you  mean  in  London? — No,  over  the 
country,  I  suppose.  In  London  I  am  told  about  1,000  scholarships  are 
given  every  year. 

12.645.  {CJiairman.)  You  think  there  is  an  opening  for  scholarships  to 
be  given  to  girls  in  secondary  schools  ? — Yes. 

12.646.  To  continue  in  secondary  schools,  or  to  pass  on  to  places  of 
higher  education,  do  you  mean  P — Either  to  be  held  in  the  school  or  as 
leaving  scholarships  to  places  of  higher  education.  A  few  of  the  endowed 
schools  have  scholarships.  I  think  I  may  say  that  all  the  large  Girls' 
Public  Day  Schools  Company  schools  have  none,  except  one  a  year,  which 
is  awardea  for  two  years  to  be  held  in  the  school.  \nie  Church  Schools 
Company's  schools,  and  the  schools  under  local  companies  have  no 
scholarships,  I  understand. 
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12,647.  (Mr$.  Br^rU.)  With  regard  to  the  difficnUy  of  the  scholars  who 
oome  np  from  elementary  schools,  I  suppose  the  special  difficulty  is  in 
oonseqaence  of  their  ignorance  of  French  r*— Yes. 

^  12,648.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  whether  that  difficulty  is  anything 
like  the  difficulty  that  is  encountered  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girls 
of  classifying  those  who  come  from  inferior  private  schools  or  from  home 
direct  at  a  somewhat  advanced  age  P — I  think  not.  I  would  rather  have 
the  advanced  girls  from  elementary  schools  and  classify  them. 

12.649.  Then,  whilst  ignorance  of  French  is  one  difficulty,  their  pro- 
ficiency in  arithmetic  is  another,  is  it  not? — ^Yes.  (Miss  Day,)  At  an 
entrance  examination  most  of  us  would  refuse  girls  who  are  altogether 
behind.     It  is  the  unequal  work  that  is  the  difficulty. 

12.650.  (To  Miss  Jones.)  My  point  is  only  this :  do  you  admit  that  the 
difficulty  in  classification  is  at  least  as  great  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  girls  who  come  to  secondary  schools  after  a  very  unsatisfactory 
preparation  of  any  kind — Yea,  very  largely  so,  I  think. 

12.651.  Wiih  regaixl  to  scholarships  it  is  your  experience,  I  understand, 
that  a  certain  number  of  girls  do  come  up  with  scholarships  from  ele- 
mentary schools  who  would  be  better  if  they  did  not  get  them  ? — ^The 
headmistresses  who  know  most  on  that  subject  say  so.  I  have  had  very 
little  experience  of  it ;  I  have  onlv  had  seven  scholars  from  elementary 
schools,  and  most  of  them  have  been  satisfactory.  In  one  case  I  think 
the  scholarship  was  wasted. 

12,^2.  Have  you  any  collected  evidence  as  to  what  becomes  of  these 
girls,  so  as  to  be  able  to  show  us  that  point  of  what  they  do  afterwards  ? 
— I  have  very  little  experience  of  that.  (Miss  Day.)  My  experience  has 
been,  I  think,  exceptionally  satisfactory  so  far  as  regards  the  pupils  who 
oome  finom  elementary  schools  with  scholarships.  I  have  had  none  of 
late  years,  but  those  that  I  did  have  who  ^ined  their  scholai  ships  in 
elementary  schools  and  were  sent  on  to  me  with  very  few  exceptions  did 
well  in  a  remarkable  way.  Several  gained  open  scholarships  at  'Girton 
and  Newnham.  One  was  a  Wrangler,  two  have  taken  the  Mathematical 
Tripos,  and  have  distinctly  done  well. 

12.653.  {Lady  Frsd^erioh  Cavendish,)  Did  they  go  ou  in  the  teaching 
profession  ? — Yes,  and  they  hold  very  good  positions  now. 

12.654.  {Mrs.  Brycknt.)  So  that  your  experience  L^  not  that  these  girls  by 
being  brought  into  a  higher  school  have  become  unfitted  for  another  kind 
life  to  which  thev  had  to  go  back  afterwards  ?-  -No,  I  think  it  is  the 
contrary ;  but  it  i8  a  matter  of  10  years  ago ;  none  have  been  sent  to  me 
of  late  years,  and  those  who  used  to  be  sent  to  me  are  kept  now  in  higher 
grade  schools. 

12.655.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Would  you  have  scholarships  simply  ofiered  as 
such  without  regard  to  the  schools  where  the  girls  are  trained  P^That  is 
our  present  plan.  We  have  scholarships  awarded  each  year  out  of  the 
school  fund  which  are  open  to  anyone,  with  no  consideration  as  to  where 
they  have  been  hitherto. 

12.656.  (Mr.  Badler  to  Miss  Jones.)  You  would  like  a  fair  proportion  of 
scholarships  tenable  at  the  university  P — Yes. 

12.657.  In  all  your  school  policy  am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that  your 
idea  is  that  in  future  in  all  universities  in  England,  men  and  women  will 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  P — I  hope  so ;  that  is  what  we  are  looking  forward 
to  ;  and  yet  there  are  very  few  scholarships  open  to  girls  which  take 
them  to  the  universities.  Girton  holds  two  scholarship  examinations  a 
year.  Newnham  mainly  gives  scholarships  on  the  Cambridge  higher 
local  examinations,  I  think. 

12,658-60.  (Dr.  Fawhcwrn.)  And  Somerville  College  has  also  a  number 
of  open  scholarships  ? — 1  know  that  Somerville  College  hss  some,  but  I 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a  very  large  number.  The  Royal  Holloway 
College  also  gives  soholarships,  and  there  are  the  St.  Donstan's  Exhibitio4s, 
two,  01*  perhaps  three,  in  number,  for  girls  residing  in  Londoiu 
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12.661.  {Mr.  Yaxcdl,)  May  we  take  it  that  yonr  aasociation  would  not 
insist  npon  competition  as  a  means  of  entrance  to  secondary  schoolB  from 
primary  schools  ? — We  do  not  know  of  any  other  means  of  entrance. 

12.662.  You  do  not  recognise  the  value  of  compel ition  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  themselves  or  the  recommendation  of  the  managers  and 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  as  to  which  of  the  children  would  be 
the  beat  to  go  up  ? — I  think  that  that  would  be  very  desirable,  and  ihat 
some  of  the  personal  qualifications  should  be  taken  inco  consideration, 
enpccially  in  the  case  of  girls.  It  seems  to  me,  perhaps,  more  important 
in  their  case  than  in  the  case  of  boys. 

12.663.  In  the  caee  of  girls  who  go  irom  primary  schools  to  sec^ndarj 
schools,  and  may  not  do  very  much  better  in  the  world  afterwards  because 
of  their  secondary  training,  you  would  still  recognise,  would  you  not,  the 
value  of  the  education  m  itself  P — Yes,  certainly ;  but  the  material 
benefit  to  the  girl  is  also  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  I  have  felt 
sorry  to  see  secondary  training  act  as  a  check  to  what  seemed  a  promising 
career.  For  instance,  girls^  holding  scholarships  from  elementary  sohools 
sometimes  beoome  so  ambitious  of  teaching  in  high  schools,  although  not 
personally  fitted  for  the  work,  that  they  cannot  be  iu(^uced  to  prepare  for 
a  career  of  elementary  school  teaching,  in  which  they  would  probably  be 
very  succeesful.  (Miss  Day.)  My  experience  is  just  the  reverse.  A  good 
many  of  my  girls  who  come  from  elementaiy  schools  have  gone  back 
to  elementary  schools,  and  are  now  teaching  there  successfully.  I  very 
much  rejoice  at  it.  I  think  that  anything  which  can  draw  us  together  is 
a  good  thing. 

12.664.  With  regard  to  the  clause  in  the  resolution  of  the  association 
that  only  candidates  of  special  ability  should  obtain  scholarships,  why 
have  the  association  insisted  upon  special  ability  ;  why  should  it  l>e 
necessary  for  the  children  who  ^o  to  secondary  schools  by  mean&  of 
scholarships  to  show  higher  ability  than  children  who  gu  by  means  of 
parental  payments  P — I  think  it  means  that  the  public  money  is  going  to 
be  spent  on  those  who  will  in  a  marked  way  respond  to  the  advantages 
which  are  going  to  be  offered  to  them. 

12.665.  But  that  phrase  appears  to  limit  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
regard  to  any  given  school  m  any  locality  unless,  ttiere  be  candidatiCs  of 
special  ability ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  candidates  of  ordinary  ability  apply, 
tne  scholarships  should  not  be  awarded ;  does  it  mean  that  P — Yes,  it 
means  that.  It  means  that  there  is  no  special  object  in  puttine  higher 
subjects  before  them  if  they  have  only  moderate  ability,  and  wul  never 
become  more  than  very  ordinary  students.  They  are  taken  away  from 
their  own  natural  position,  and  do  not  become  qualified  for  teachers  by 
two  or  three  years  m  a  secondary  school,  unless  their  ability  is  above  the 
average. 

12.666.  Then  your  association  does  not  recognise  the  importance  of 
doing  everything  in  the  direction  of  helping  children  to  obtain  Secondary 
Education  irrespective  of  their  social  position  or  after  destination? — 
The  association  was  against  anything  except  children  whose  power  was 
above  the  average  being  passed  into  secondary  schools. 

12.667.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  agree  with  that  view  ? — Those 
girls  that  I  haye  had  have  all,  I  should  say,  been  entirely  suitable,  with 
one  exception ;  but  I  should  say  that  they  were  all  rather  above  the  average. 

12.668.  Do  you  think  that  the  test  as  to  whether  a  girl  has  profited  bv 
Secondary  Education  is  entirely  the  character  of  the  profession  to  whicL 
she  goes.  Do  you  not  consider  that,  independently  of  tlie  profession  to 
whicn  she  goes,  it  is  an  advantage  to  ner  in  many  cases  to  have 
obtained  Secondary  Education? —  Nobody  would  deny  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  her  to  have  obtained  Secondary  Education  ;  but  the  question 
was  whether  it  was  right  to  spend  public  money  where'  there  was  no 
signal  reason  why  it  should  be  spent  on  that  particular  case. 

12.669.  You  do  not  mean  that  che  amount  of  the  material  Ijenefit  which 
she  would  obtain  by  getting  a  higher  salary  would  be  an  adequate  test  of 
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that  adTWitage.  1  am  trying  to  diflcover  whether  your  association  has  in 
view  merely  the  material  test,  and  consider  that  unless  a  scholarship  leads 
to  a  better  pecuniary  position  in  after  life,  it  is  not  money  well  spent  P — 
80  far  as  I  underntood  the  position,  it  wa8  that  the  association  felt 
strongly  that  it  was  sad  that  a  girl  who  had  marked  power  in  any 
parlicuar  direction  should  not  be  able  to  cultivate  it  as  fully  as  possible, 
but  that  as  for  the  average  workers  of  fair  ability,  there  was  no  special 
reason  for  taking  them  away  from  their  existing  schools  and  moying  them 
into  a  different  state  of  things. 

12.670.  Would  a  limit  of  12  years  of  age  exchide  a  girl  of  12  yean  of 
age?— No. 

12.671.  A  girl  of  12  would  be  eligible  ? — Yes.  Personally  I  should  say 
that  under  13  was  a  better  limit  than  under  12.  [Miss  Jones.)  I  think  that 
the  association  meant  under  12  years  of  age. 

12.672.  That  is  to  say  that  a  girl  of  12  would  not  be  eligible  ? — ^Yes.  I 
did  not  agree  with  the  association.  I  thought  that  12  was  certainly  quite 
young  enough  to  enable  a  master  or  mistress  in  an  elementary  school  to 
discoYor  the  ability  of  a  child,  but  the  association  carried  the  Tote  to 
under  12. 

12,678.  But  your  own  view  is  different  ? — ^I  think  that  12  is  an  admirable 
age  for  the  admiaaion  of  scholars. 

12.674.  You  would  like  to  see  12  years  the  minimum  ?— Under  13  I 
would  likB  to  see  it. 

12.675.  Between  12  and  13  should  be  the  age,  you  think  ?— Yes. 

12.676.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  Supposing  that  very  special  ability  in  a  girl  is 
disocyvered  only  when  she  is  13,  what  then?  — I  think  it  is  always 
discovered  before  13  years  of  age. 

12.677.  Then  supposing  that  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  alter,  so 
that  when  she  readies  13,  although  she  has  special  abiUty,  it  is  impossible 
without  help  to  send  her  on  to  a  secondary  school,  do  yon  think  that  theo 
such  a  girl  should  be  excluded  P— ^I  do  not,  certainly. 

12.678.  Does  your  association  P— No,  I  think  not.  (Miss  Day.)  Wo  all 
take  girls  who  come  from  elementary  schools  if  their  parents  pay  the  full 
fees.    It  is  a  question  of  those  who  shall  receive  scholarships. 

12.679.  {To  Misa  Jones.)  And  however  great  a  girl's  special  ability  n;iay 
be  if  it  is  detected  after  13  years  of  age,  she  is  not  to  have  a  scholarship ; 
is  that  the  conclusion  ?— I  do  not  know  that  it  is  exactly  the  conclusion. 
I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  a  hard-and-fast  rule. 

12  680.  And  I  suppose  that  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  simply 
means  that,  confining  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the  scholarships  that 
are  already  given,  it  is  your  opinion  that  too  many  are  given  to  girls  in 
elementary  schools,  and  that  it  would  be  better  if  that  number  were  more 
limited,  and  some  of  the  scholarphips  were  transferred  to  higher  schools  P 
^That  is  exactly  what  we  feel. 

12  681.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  remark  that  you  would  wish  to 
make  on  this  subject  P— In  the  county  council  examination  for  inter- 
mediate scholarships,  very  few  girls  were  successful.  There  were  50 
scholarships  given,  and  out  of  a  small  number  of  girls,  two  from  elemen- 


hiffh  marks.  I'our  subjects  had  to  be  taken,  of  which  cookery 
dressmaking  were  two.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  county  council 
would  conlLue  their  liberality  in  giving  intermediate  scholarships,  they 
might  cut  out  those  two  subjects  so  as  to  give  a  chance  to  the  girls  in 
higher  grade  schools. 

12  682  {Mrs,  Bryant.)  Was  it  not  the  case  in  that  examination  that 
cookery  and  dressmaking  were  not  compulsory  subjects  P— That  was  so, 
|>ut  they  could  take  them. 
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12.683.  Your  point,  I  Bnppose,  is  thafc  the  girls  in  elementary  schools 
have  an  advantage  in  those  subjects  P — Yes. 

12.684.  That  the  other  girls  were,  as  it  were,  weighted  by  their  ignorance 
of  cookery  and  dressmaking  P — ^No,  not  exactly. 

12.685.  Yes,  because  the  girls  from  elementary  schools  could  take  those 
two  subjects,  and  I  understood  that  your  contention  was  that  they  could 
earn  marks  in  those  subjects  more  easily  than  girls  from  secondiiry  schools 
could  earn  marks  in  mathematics  and  science  P — Yes. 

12.686.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  scholarshipg  were  competed  for  by 
boTS  and  girls  together,  and  that  therefore,  possibly,  the  Technical 
Eoucation  Board  in  framing  the  scheme,  had  it  in  view  to  a  certain  extent 
to  give  the  girls  an  advantage,  as  gi^lB,  against  the  boys  P — No.  I  think 
that  they  would  have  taken  some  literary  subject,  perhaps,  if  they  had 
intended  to  give  the  girls  an  advantage,  and  xnade  it  optional,  instead  ox 
!n  the  preliminary. 

LvAvixe  12,687.  {CJiairman.)  We  may  pass  on  now  to  the  last  paragraph   in 

rxAxivATiov.  y^yy  precis.  I  understand  that  your  association  would  like  to  see  a 
TeaTing  or  abUurienien  examination  instituted  P — Yes,  a  number  of  bead- 
mistresses  would.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  pledge  the  association 
exactly  to  this,  but  a  very  large  number  amongst  them  would. 

12.688.  And  you  think  that  the  examinations  should  consist  of  a  variety 
of  groups  of  fcubiects,  in  which  each  subject  is  made  up  to  a  uniform 
standard  if  possible  P— Yes,  a  uniform  standard,  and  the  various  English 
universities  might  bo  represented  in  the  examination. 

12.689.  Yon  think  that  it  should  be  conducted  by  a  university  board? — 
Yes,  we  have  the  basis  for  that  examination  in  the  higher  certificate  of  tho 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board. 

12.690.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  higher  certificate  examination  P — 
Yes,  cmit-e :  we  think  it  very  good.  But  we  also  take  the  London  Matricn- 
lationjBxamination,  and  in  mathematics  and  Latin,  the  work  for  these  two 
examinations  proceeds  on  different  lines,  so  that  separate  instruction  has 
always  to  be  given.  A  leaving  examination  which  would  open  the  way 
into  the  University  of  London,  as  well  as  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  many  schools. 

12.691.  Would  jou  make  that  leaving  examination  the  same  for  boys 
andgirlsP— Yes,  just  the  same  for  boys  and  girls;  and  I  should  have 
honour  papers — at  least,  first  and  second  class  papers — in  every  subject, 
so  that  there  might  be  a  pass  and  honours ;  and  I  think  it  would  lessen 
the  number  of  examinations  for  boys  and  girb.  It  seems  to  me  that 
even  scholarships  might  be  given  on  the  results. 

12.692.  You  think  it  would  not  be  objected  to  by  girls  if  they  were  put 
on  an  equal  footing  with  boys  P — They  are  now ;  the  higher  certificate 
examination  is  nxactly  the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  They  take  the  same 
papers. 

12.693.  And  vou  would  award  scholarships  on  the  result  P — I  do  not 
know.  1  say  tnat  it  might  be  possible  to  do  so  and  thereby  save  some 
examinations. 

12.694.  (Mrs.  Sidgmch*)  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Scotch  leaving 
examination  P — The  Scotch  leavmg  examination  answers  very  weU,  I 
believe. 

12.695.  That  is  a  G-ovemment  examination  P — ^Yes.  And  in  Germany 
they  have  a  leaving  examination  which  answers  very  well. 

12.696.  (Ifrs.  Bryant.)  I  should  like  to  know  how  strong  the  feeling  in 
Your  association  is  with  reference  to  this  single  examination;  is  there  any 
large  number  of  members  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  variety  of 
examinations  held  by  the  different  universities  is,  in  itself,  more  desirable 
than  a  single  examination  of  this  kind  P — ^Yes,  I  think  that  a  great  many 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  desirable,  and  they  would  not  wish  those 
examinatiiiiis  to  c^^se  altogether.    All  schools  would  not  take  the  leaving 
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examination;  probably  iho  higber  grade  Bohools  would  take  it,  wbose 
girls  go  on  to  college,  but  second  gra^e  schools  wonld  probably  not  take 
it  at  all.  They  would  oontiuue  to  use  the  local  examinations,  as  at 
present. 

12,697.  (Dr.  Fairbaim,)  What  do  yon  mean  when  you  say  that  such  an 
examination  would  carry  admission  to  the  universities  and  various 
professions  P — ^We  mean  to  the  medical  schools  and  so  on;  and  in  the  dase 
of  boys,  I  suppose,  to  the  law  and  medicine.  In  fact,  it  would  do  away 
with  a  certain  number  of  examinations  which  seom  to  harass  the  scboof- 
masters. 

12,696.  It  means  then  not  to  the  various  professions,  but  to  the  various 
professional  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

12.699.  Wonld  yon  not  bring  back  the  evils  that  you  deprecated  from 
(jk>vemment  control  by  means  of  a  general  or  common  leaving  examina- 
tion P— I  do  not  think  we  should. 

12.700.  Wonld  it  not  establish  the  very  kind  of  uniformity  which  yon 
deprecated  in  standards  P-^I  think  we  should  have  different  groups  of 
Bubjeets,  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  pass  and  an  honour  certifi- 
cate in  each  group.  I  do  not  think  it  would  produce  that  evil.  Still  I  do 
not  know  that  you  must  take  that  altogether  as  the  view  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  we  have  not  discussed  the  matter  ;  but  I  have  had  written  answers 
on  the  subject  of  a  leaving  examination  from  various  members  of  the 
association,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  replied  to  my  question  were 
in  favour  of  it,  and  thought  it  should  be  conducted  by  the  universities ; 
a  large  number  of  headmistresses  lapprove  of  the  higher  certificate  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board,  and  tnink  that  that  might  be  the  basis  of 
some  such  examination  in  the  future. 

12.701.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  The  danger  of  nniformity  would  be  lessened,  would 
it  not,  because  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  have  the  other  examinations 
kept  parallel  P — ^Yes. 

12.702.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  present  Universities*  Joint  Board 
enlarged  by  tiiie  addition, of  outside  representatives?  —  Yes,  by  the 
University  of  London,  and  perbaps;others. 

12.703.  And  also  by  representatives  of  the  teachers  P — ^Yes,  I  suppose  so. 
We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  .the  papers  on  the  whole ;  we  do  not 
complain. 

12.704.  You  do  not  think  that  a  teachers'  representative  is  necessary  ? — 
No,  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable.  That  was  not  contemplated. 
It  is  a  new  idea. 

12.705.  Would  you  allow  anyone  to  enter  a  university  unless  he  or  she 
had  passed  this  single  leaving  examination  P— Yes,  I  suppose  many  would 
enter  who  had  not  gone  in  for  the  leaving  examination,  e.g.,  those  who 
had  had  private  tuition. 

12.706.  (Mr.  YaxdU.)  I  suppose  you  would  very  strongly  object  to  the 
establishment  of  an  aiMurienten  examination  bv  the  State,  as  is  the  case 
inSootiandP— Yes. 

12.707.  You  prefer  it  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  P — In  the  hands  of 
the  universities. 

12.708.  (GJubvmum.)  There  is  one  question  about  which  I  think  infer-  ^AraTLra' 
mation  would  be  desired  by  the  Commission,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  Mibtbbssss. 
the  position  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  your  schools.    In  the  first  place. 

with  regard  to  the  question  of  their  dismissal :  has  your  association 
expreesea  any  opinion  as  to  a  question  which  has  been  mooted  by  the 
headmasters,  namely,  whether  or  not  the  dismissal  by  the  headmistress 
should  be  aocompanied  hj  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governing  body  of 

your  schools  P We  have  discussed  the  paatter,  but  no  reeolntion  has  been 

taken  on  the  subject.  But  I  think  that  in  most  of  our  schools  the  head- 
piistresB  has  not  the  power  to  dismiss.    She  ha9  the  power  to  report  to 
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her  governing  body  on  a  anestion  which  might  lead  to  diBtnissal.    That 
is  the  case  in  the  Girls'  Pablie  Day  Sohools  Company's  schools. 

12.709.  (To  Miis  Day.)  Is  that  so  in  your  school  also  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  no 
power  to  do  it  alone. 

12.710.  {To  Miss  Jones.)  Then  in  this  respect  yon  think  that  the  girls' 
schools  differ  from  boys*  schoold,  in  which  the  power  of  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  assistant  masters  is  almost  inyanably  TCBted  in  the  hands 
of  the  headmaster  without  any  appeal  to  the  soveming  body  P — I  chink 
that  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  girls'  schook,  and  I  think  that  some 
headmistresses  do  nse  that  power. 

12.711.  {Mr  Lytielton.)  Is  it  the  case  in  any  school,  so  far  as  you  know, 
that  the  dismissal  of  a  papil  would  have  to  be  reported  to  the  governing 
body,  bnt  that  the  dismissal  of  an  assistant  mistiBss  would  not  P — I  do  not 
know.  In  onr  schools  the  dismissal  of  both  would  have  to  be  reported, 
bnt  we  haye  no  power  to  dismiss  either  pupil  or  mistress  without  rererence 
to  the  goyeming  body. 

12.712.  Is  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  mistress  in  your  hands  P — It 
is  virtually  ;  nominally  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  council,  but  the  council 
neyer  refuse  to  appoint. 

12.713.  {Ohairman.)  Is  that  generally  the  case  P — ^Yes. 

12.714.  Next,  with  regard  to  salaries  of  assistant  mistresses :  has  any 
feeling  been  exptessed  by  your  association  on  that  question  P — We  wish  to 
see  them  raised. 

12.715.  You  think  that  they  aro  insufficient  at  the  preeent  momeiitP — 
We  do. 

12.716.  (To  Miss  Day.)  Is  that  your  personal  opinion  also  P — ^Yes,  quite 
so.  The  Headmistresses'  Association  haye  had  a  sub-committee  at  work 
for  some  time  considering  the  subject,  and  the  feeling  of  all  was  that  the 
present  salaries  are  not  satisfactory. 

12.717.  {D^an  of  Mcmchester,)  Gould  the  sohools  afford  higher  salaries 
without  helpP — ^Not  without  making  some  change  in  uieir  way  of 
working.  One  way  would  be  to  make  the  classes  somewhat  larger  than 
they  are  now.  Another  way  to  reduce  very  much  the  expense  of  working 
the  schools  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  small  classes  at  the  top 
if  the  school  preparing  for  particular  higher  examinations. 

12.718.  I  meant  by  raising  the  fee  P — I  think  that  in  most  cases  that 
<vould  be  impossible.  It  would  mean  emptying  the  school.  (Miss  Jones.) 
I  think  that  now  it  would  be  impossible. 

12.719.  (Mrs,  Bryayit.)  Do  not  you  think  there  are  some  schools  in 
fvhich  the  fees  could  be  raised  P — ^You  think  that  mine  is  one,  I  suppose. 
I  know  that  we  have  a  great  many  pupils  who  could  pay  very  much 
higher  fees,  but  we  have  also  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  could  not  pay 
more  than  they  do. 

12.720.  (Mrs.  Bidgwick.)  The  executive  committee  of  your  association 
have  sent  us  a  resolution  about  endowed  and  grammar  school  funds, 
desiring  to  have  a  general  examination  of  trust  deeds,  to  asoertain  whether 
endowed,  and  grammar  school  funds,  by  which  girls  are  entitled  to  benefit, 
are  now  applied  to  the  education  of  boys  only.  Haye  you  any  reaffon  to 
think  that  that  is  the  case  P — The  member  who  drew  up  that  memorial 
seemed  to  think  that  there  were  several  such  cases,  when  the  matter 
was  discussed ;  but  it  seemed  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  we  thought, 
perhaps,  the  Aoyal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  might  inyastigate 
the  matter,  and  see  whether  it  is  so. 

12,72).  Had  she  any  reason  to  think  that  in  cases  that  have  been 
already  through  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Commission  there  was  anything 
of  the  hortP — I  have  no  doubt  that  even  some  of  those  cases  have,  at  all 
eyents,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  endowment  accorded  to  the  boys  than 
to  the  girls. 
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12.722.  (i?oan  of  JfancAwior.)  Ib  it  not  within  the  oognisanoe  of  your 
association  that  the  Charity  Commission,  in  every  case,  are  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  girls  P — ^I  know  that  they  have  done  so.  We  all 
recognise  that.  (Ifi8«  JDay.)  Still  there  are  strange  inequalities.  For 
instance,  in  schools  under  the  Harper  Tmst  five  girls  are  ooqnted  as 
efjaal  to  three  boys,  and  get  the  same  grant.  A  boy  is  ivorth  not  quite 
twioe  as  much  as  a  girl,  bub  very  nearly. 

12.723.  (OiOMrman  io  Mies  Jonea,)  Could  your  association  point  out  any 
single  case,  do  you  think,  in  which  they  belieye  that  such  an  occurrence 
has  taken  place,  and  giTe  the  Commission  information  upon  that  subject. 
It  would  then  be  possible  to  make  some  inquiry  about  it,  out  any  general 
inquiry  into  the  trust  deeds  of  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country 
would  be  a  somewhat  difficult  and  a  somewhat  expensiye  and  tedious 
business,  would  it  not  ? — ^It  would. 

12.724.  I  presume  that  your  association  would  scarcely  suppose  that 
such  a  search  after  truth  would  be  possible ;  but  if  they  coula  afford  us 
any  evidence  as  to  any  cases'  which  might  Jiaye  occurred  within  their 
knowledge,  or  that  were  knrvwn  to  be  suspicious,  it  might  be  possible  to 
take  steps.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  inform  your  association  of  that 
snggestion  ? — Certainly. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 
Adjoorued  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 


THIRTY-SECOND  DAT. 


At  Wertminster  Hall,  Wednesday^  October  3rd,  1894. 


PBBSBNT: 

Sir  HENBY  ROSCOS,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  ih  thb  Chaiil 

The  Hon.  and  Bey.  Edward  Lyttelton,  M.A. 
The  Very  Bey.  The  Dbajt  o?  Mahchsstbr,  D.D. 
The  Bey.  A.  M.  Fairbaibjt,  D.D. 

Mr.  BiCHARD  C.   JlBB,   M.P. 
Dr.   BiCHABD   WOBMBLL,   D.Sc. 

Mr.  HnrRT  Hobhousi,  M.A.»  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  S.  SapIbr. 

Mr.  H.  Llbwblltn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.    GbORGB  J.  COCKBURV. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Ladt  FRBniRiCK  CAysHDiSH. 

Mrs.  Brtamt,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Hbnrt  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Brugb,  Beor^iary, 

MikiS  Amt  Lumby  and  Mrs.  Marion  Withiel  called  in  and  examined. 

12.725.  {Chairman  io  Miss  Lwnby.)  Ton  are,  I  belieye,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Assistant  MistrcHues  P — Yes. 

12.726.  And  hidy  principal  of  St.  Hilda's  College,  Cheltenham,  and 
lecturer  at  the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham  P — Yes. 
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12,7^27.  {To  Mrs.  WUhieil.)  Yon  are   a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  London,  and 
second  mistress  of  the  Notting  Hill  High  School,  London  P — ^Tes. 

12,728.  Ajid  both  of  yon  ladies  appear  8s  representing  the  Association 
of  Assistant  Mis  tresses  P — Yes. 

BxHSTSATTOB  12,729.  {To  Miss  Lwmhy.)  I  understand  that  yon  desire  to  giye  some 
o»  Tbachem.  information  to  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  the  Recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1891,  of  which  Sir 
William  Hart  Dyke  was  the  chairman,  on  the  snbj^ct  of  the  Teachers 
Registration  and  Organisation  Bill  P — We  were  asked  by  the  Commission 
to  do  so. 

(1.)  Ojrs  12,730.  With  regard  to  the  first  recommendation  of  the  Select  Com- 

Juuf  TxacurL  ™^**'®®»  nanioly*  "  That  registration  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  is  in 

principle  desirable,"  do  you  wish  to  offer  some  remarks  P—Onr  association 
considers  that  the  principle  is  desirable,  not  only  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  but  for  all— "that  is,  that  private  teachers,  and  teachers  in 
private  schools,  should  be  included." 

12.731.  You  consider  that  it  is  even  more  needful  for  private  teachers, 
and  teachers  in  private  schools,  than  for  teachers  in  Secondary  schools  P — 
Yes. 

12.732.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  P — I  think 
that  the  governors,  and  headmasters,  and  mistresses  of  secondary  sohools 
would  generally  protect  themselves  against  ineflicient  teachers,  whereas 
the  managers  of  private  schools,  and  employers  of  private  teachers,  find  it 
more  difficult  to  judge  of  the  attainments  and  qualifications  of  their 
teachers,  and,  therefore,  need  most  to  be  guided  in  the  matter. 

12.733.  Do  yon  understand  by  secondary  schools,  public  or  endowed 
schools  ? — ^Yes. 

12.734.  Then  you  draw  a  distinction  in  that  respect  between  private 
secondary  schools  and  public  secondary  schools  P — I  think  that  was  a 
mistake  and  ought  not  to  have  been  put  in ;  it  would  be  better  to  say 
"for  private  teachers,"  and  leave  out  the  last  words, '* and  teachers  in 
"  private  schools." 

12.735.  (Ifr.  Hobhovse.)  You  mean  by  "  private  teachers  "  to  include 
governesses  and  tutors  in  private  families  P — Yes. 

12.736.  (Ohairman.)  You  would  wish  to  include  under  the  term 
"  secondary  schools  "  not  only  public  or  endowed  schools,  but  also  private 
secondary  schools  P — Yes. 

12.737.  But  you  think  that  for  private  teachers  there  is  special  necessity 
for  this  registration  P — Yes,  and  tnat  it  would  be  a  pity  that  they  should 
suffer  any  lack  of  status  and  position  from  not  bemg  registered,  which 
would  possibly  be  the  case  if  other  teachers  were  registered,  beoaiuie 

Erivate  teachers  often  have  excellent  qualifications,  and  deserve  to  stand  as 
igh  as  those  teaching,  for  instance,  in  private  schools. 

12.738.  The  governesses  in  private  families  you  would  include  in 
list,  would  you  r— Yes,  I  think  that  was  the  view  of  our  association. 

12,789.  That  is  the  opinion  of  your  association  P — Yes. 

12.740.  Aoid  what  about  the  number  of  foreign  ladies  who  come  over  to 
teach  in  English  families  P — We  have  not  discussed  that  question,  as  those 
ladies  generally  have  diplomas  from  their  own  educational  boards. 

12.741.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  '>  the  case  generally;  more 
generally  abroad  than  it  is  in  England  P  l8  it  within  your  knowledge  that 
ladies  coming  over  from  Grermany  or  France.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
situations  as  governesses  in  English  families,  are,  as  a  rule,  supplied  with 
any  credentials  of  a  furmal  character  P — It  does  not  come  very  exactly 
within  my  knowledge  except  from  advertisements,  and  there  you  very 
frequently  see  that  they  stylo  themselves  diphmees, 

12.742.  {To  Mrs,  Withiel.)  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the  Com- 
mission on  that  subject  P — ^Thoae  who  apply  for  positions  in  schools  would 
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genenJlj  haye  some  diploma,  bat  those  who  teach,  I  think,  in  private 
families  would  freqnently  not  hare  any. 

12.743.  Would  yon  insist  upon  the  French  ladies  and  German  ladies 
who  come  over  bringing  some  sort  of  testimonial  P  If  yon  do  it  in  the 
case  of  the  English  women,  woald  you  not  also  do  it  in  the  case  of 
foreigners? — I  should  desire  in  the  future  that  it  should  be  so  in  all 
cases.  {Mi88  Lumby,)  But  our  association  has  come  to  no  vote  on  that 
point. 

12.744.  But  with  regard  to  the  English  ladies  the  vote  was  unanimous, 
I  understand? — ^Yes,  that  the  principle  should  be  extended  to  all. 

12.745.  What  is  the  opinion  of  your  association  with  regard  to  the  age 
of  persons  t^us  engaged  ? — That  no  person  under  the  a^e  of  20  should  Be 
placed  on  the  register.  I  think  that  wan  merely  to  bring  it  into  agree- 
ment with  the  Revised  Teachers  Begistration  Bill. 

12.746.  Then  do  I  correctly  understand  that  you  desire  that  the  register 
should  be  alphabetical  ? — Yes. 

12.747.  And  what  other  |)articular8  would  you  desire  to  be  noted  ? — We 
thoiwht  of  a  register  which  should  consist,  perhaps,  of  four  columns : 
the  first  giving  the  name  of  the  teacher ;  the  second  the  date  of  regis- 
tration ;  the  third  the  knowledge  qualification ;  and  the  fourth  the 
teaching  experience  or  certificate  of  training. 

12.748.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  knowledge  qualification  P — Sach  cer- 
tificates as  may  be  held  from  any  university,  or  recognised  examining 
body,  to  show  that  a  sufilciently  high  examination  has  been  passed  by  the 
teacher  in  question. 

12.749.  Do  you  propose  to  give  classification  or  not? — No. 

12.750.  You  think  that  all  shoujd  be  upon  one  list  ? — ^Yes,  {hat  was  our 
wish.  The  vote  was  taken  upon  that,  and  it  wap  generally  wished  that 
the  register  should  include  all  and  be  alphabetical. 

12.751.  And  do  I  correctly  understand  that  this  proposed  register  shall 
be  exclusively  for  secondary  schools,  or  do  you  propose  to  include  teachers 
in  primary  schools  ? — We  did  not  debate  that  point  very  fully,  but  the 
feeling  was  that  the  teachers  in  primary  schools  should  be  included 
also. 

12.752.  {To  Mrs.  Withid,)  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  first  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ? — We  particularly  desire  that  the  year  in  which  the  person 
is  registered  should  be  inserted  in  order  that  it  might  facilitate  dis- 
crimination between  teachers  who  are  of  quite  different  ability  in  their 
teaching  capacity.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  very  highly-qualified 
teachers  who  have  not  training  certificates,  or  even  perhaps  high 
knowledge  certificates,  and  we  certainly  desire  that  they  should  be  placed 
on  the  rep^ster.  Then  the  year  of  their  admission  would  enable  the 
public  suflSciently  to  distinguish  them  from  other  persons  who  may  have 
been  put  on  without  very  good  qualifications  either  in  knowledge  or  in 
teaching  capacity. 

12,758.  In  other  words,  you  desire  that  the  existing  teachers,  even  if 
they  do  not  possess  high  qualifications,  shall  still  have  their  names  on  the 
list  P— Yes. 

12.754.  For  a  definite  period  ? — No,  permanently. 

12.755.  But  do  I  correctly  understand  that  you  would  permit  new  teachers 
to  come  on  the  register  without  qualification  P — Not  after  a  certain  period 
of  time. 

12.756.  What  period  of  time  would  you  propose  P — Two  years. 

12.757.  (To  Mi$8  Lwnby.)  Then  with  regard  to  the  second  recommenda-  (2j)TMW)Ei.RT 
tioa  of  the  Select  Committee,  namely,  *•  That  such  registration  should     ^^^^"'^"■• 
"  be  based  upon  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 

••  foregoing  report.'*    That  paragraph,  perhaps,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
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pnt  on  the  notes ;  it  is  an  follows : — ''  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  thiit 
the  most  satisfactory  arrangements  in  any  scheme  of  registration  that 
may  be  adopted  won  Id  be :  (a)  that  existing  teachers  should  not  be  pat 
on  the  register  merely  as  sach,  but  should  not  suffer  from  any  legal 
disability ;  (&)  that  both  existing  teachers  and  future  teachers  should  be 
"  admitted  to  the  register  on  producing  such  eridence  of  intellectual 
acquirements  and  teaching  capacity  as  might  be  required  by  tbe 
council ;  (c)  that  the  register  should  as  soon  as  might  appear  reasonable 
in  each  case  be  made  compulsory  upon  existing  teachers  in  the  event 
of  their  appointment  to  teach  in  a  secondary  school  assisted  by  endow- 
ments or  public  money,  and  upon  future  teachers  in  these,  and  ultimately 
in  all  other  secondary  schools ;  (d)  that  the  teachers  certified  by  the 
"  Education  Department  should  be  placed  on  the  register  with  an  indica- 
*'  tion,  as  in  the  case  of  other  teachers,  of  the  nature  of  their  oertificate." 
Upon  that,  I  believe,  that  you  desire  to  make  some  remarks  f — On  the 
point  (a)  "  that  existing  teachers  should  not  be  put  upon  the  register 
*'  merely  as  such,"  we  desire  that  all  teachers  should  be  qualified  for 
admission,  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  not  less  than  two 
years  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  who,  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  two  years  next  after  .the  commencement  of  the  Act,  4hall 
have  completed  two  years  of  teaching. 

12.758.  You  de8ii*e  then  that  all  persons  engaged  in  teaching  for  two 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  shall  be  put  on  the  register  P — Yes,  as 
such. 

12.759.  And  also  that  any  person,  who,  during  the  first  two  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  enters  upon  the  profession  of  teaching  shall  also  be 
placed  on  the  list,  is  that  so  P — Yes,  as  they  would  be  already  preparing 
ror  their  profession. 

12.760.  Do' yon  intend  that  tr  refer  to  persons  who  have  begun  to  teach 
before  the  Act  comes  into  force,  or  after  the  Act  comes  into  force  P — ^Thcse 
who  have  begun  to  teach  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  have  completed 
their  two  years  within  two  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

12.761.  Have  you  any  idea  what  numbers  of  persons  those  particulars 
would  afi'ect ;  how  many  persons  do  you  imagine  would  be  brought  into 
the  register  under  those  regulations  or  suggested  regulations? — I  have 
no  means  of  telling.    I  have  no  statistics. 

12.762.  {Mr,  Holhouse.)  Do  you  consider  that  a  register  formed  in  that 
way  would  be  of  any  value  at  first  as  showing  the  qualifications  of  persons 
to  teach  P — I  think  that  if  the  qualifications  followed  each  name  in  the 
way  that  we  propose  it  ought  to  be  of  value,  and  every  year  would 
msike  it  of  more  value  as  the  new  teachers  added  to  it  were  properly 
qualified,  and  the  earlier  ones  were  eliminated. 

12.763.  {Chairman.)  Would  not  opening  the  door  so  wide  as  you  pro- 
pose to  do  be    found   objectionable  by  the  teachers  who  had  already 

Qualified  P — Our  association  does  not  think  that  that  is  an  objection, 
think  that  those  who  already  hold  training  certificates  would  not  object 
to  being  classed  with^the  others  at  present.  So  far  we  can  speak  for  the 
association.  {Mrs,  Withid.)  We  felt  the  difficulty  of  making  a  distinction 
at  all,  because  wc  feel  that  if  certain  qualifications  were  necessary  for  all 
who  were  placed  on  the  register,  some  of  the  very  best  of  us  would  be 
excluded,  and  therefore  that  the  inferior  ones  would  feel  that  there  was 
no  stigma  upon  them  nor  any  necessity  for  them  to  qualify  themselves  to 
get  on  the  register  since  they  would  be  in  the  company  of  such  very 
ef&cient  members  who  were  excluded. 

12.764.  I  can  quite  understand  the  desirability  of  admitting  teachers 
already  exercising  their  profession ;  the  question  would  rather  arise,  would 
it  not,  as  to  the  admission  to  the  profession  of  persons  not  qualified  until 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  P — It  seemed  hard  to  us  ;  we  thought  it  hard 
for  those  preparmg  at  present  not  to  have  some  notice ;  and  we  thought 
that  the  two  years  would  serve  as  a  notice. 
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12.765.  (Ghairman  to  Mi$8  Lwnby.)  On  this  temporary  register  wonld 
the  kind  of  school  that  the  mistress  teaches  in  be  also  entered  p — I  think 
certainl}  it  wonld. 

12.766.  Is  that  included  amongst  the  four  recommendations? — Thcit 
would  be  included  in  the  nature  of  the  experience. 

12.767.  One  of  your  oolnmns  wonld  contain  a  description  of  the  schools  P — 
Yes. 

12.768.  (Mrs,  Bryant)  Do  you  apply  this  principle  equally  to  those  who 
have  no  training  certificates,  and  to  those  who  have  no  certificates  of  any 
kind  P — Yes,  experience  taking  the  place  of  the  training  certificate. 

12.769.  But  do  you  understand  the  objection  to  excluding  from  the 
register  to  apply  equally  to  those  who  have  not  got  any  training  certificate, 
as  of  course  a. very  smaU  number  have  at  present,  and  to  those  who  have 
no  certificate  of  knowledge? — No,  it  is  the  training  certificate  that  is 
mainly  the  point,  because  1  think  that  nearly  all  persons  now  engaged  in 
teaching  do  get  a  qualification  of  knowledge  to  a  certain  extent. 

12.770.  Then  you  would  not  propose  to  put  on  the  register  those  who 
have  no  certificate  of  knowledge  P — I  think  that  those  with  no  certificate 
of  knowledge  would  be  on  the  reg^ter,  if  they  had  been  teaching  for  some 
time ;  and  during  the  next  two  years  we  did  not  propose  to  exclude'  them. 

12.771.  (Ghairman.)  It  does  noii  merely  refer  to  the  training  certificate 
then,  but  you  would  admit  persons  without  any  certificate  of  any  kind  P — 
Yes.  There  are  some  exceedingly  efficient  teachers,  who  became  teachers 
before  the  days  of  these  knowledge  qualifications. 

.  12,772.  Does  it  apply  to  persons  entering  the  profession,  not  persons  at 
present  engaged  in  teaching  P — It  would  not  apply  to  persons  entering. 

-  12,773.  You  make  a  difference  in  that  respect  then  between  persons 
now  engaged  in  teaching  and  those  who  might  come  in  under  your 
suggested  alterations  P — I  think  we  should  certainly ;  those  who  come  in 
under  the  two  years'  period  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  know- 
ledge qualifications,  as  icis  much  easier  to  get  them  now ;  but  the  training 
qualification  is  very  difficult  to  get,  because  there  are  not  many  training 
colleges. 

12.774.  It  is  rather  upon  the  training  certificate  that  you  would  make 
the  exception  than  on  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  as  to  fitness  ? — Yes. 

12.775.  (To  Mrs,  Withiel,)  The  Commisnion  would  be  happy  to  hear 
any  remarks  which  you  have  to  make  on  this  point  P — I  quite  concur  in 
Miss  Lumby's  views  on  this  point. 

12.776.  (To  Miss  Luniby.)  With  regard  then  to  (h)  of  the  same  recom- 
mendations, namely,  *'  that  both  existing  and  fatnre  teachers  should  be 

admitted  to  the  register  on  producing  such  evidence  of  intellectual 
acquirements  and  teaching  capacity  as  might  be  required  by  the 
council.'*  Your  association  recommends  that  after  the  lapse  of  two 
jrears  ttom  the  passing  of  this  Act  qualifications  for  registration  should 
mclude  certificates  of  knowledge  and  of  teaching  Cfipacity  P — That  is,  I 
think,  only  to  make  it  consistent  with  our  recommendation  on  (a), 

12.777.  (Dr.  JVormell.)  About  the  two  years  ? — Yes,  in  consequence  of 
oar  recommendation  on  (a),  \J))  would  be  altered. 

12.778.  (Ghairman.)  With  regard  to  recommendation  (3)  of  the  Select     ^^l^^j^^^^' 
Committee,  namely,  "That   che   qualifications   for   registration  should 

"  include  evidence  both  of  attainments  and  of  teaching  capacity,"  what 
have  you  to  say  P— This  is  the  point  I  think  that  we  were  speakine  of, 
our  recommendation  is  that  the  words  '*  teaching  c<kpacity "  should  for 
those  registering  within  two  years  include  thtf  nature  of  their  experience 
as  well  as  their  certificates,  if  any.  They  need  not  necessarily  have 
certificates  of  training. 

12.779.  But  you  would  insist  upon  their  having  a  certificate  of  experience 
and  efficiency  P — Yes,  they  should  have  been  teaching,  and  have  completed 
two  years. 


(C 
Cf 
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12.780.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Nob  a  certificate  necessarilj  P— ^No;  bat 
evidence  of  some  kind. 

12.781.  A  record  ? — Yes  ;  a  record. 

12.782.  {Chairmcm  to  Mrs.  Withiel.)  Have  yon  any  remarks  to  make 
npon  that  point? — No.  thank  yoa. 

(4.  ADDiTioiri.L      12,783.  {To  Miss  Luniby.)    Now  as    to  recommendation  (4),   namely, 

Facilitiss      **  That  with  this  object  additional  facilities  are  required  for  the  training 

^RAixaiQ?^   "  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,"  have  you  any  remark  to  make  P — 

We  say  **  for  the  training  of  all  teachers,"  private  teachers  as  well  as 

those  in  secondary  schools. 

12.784.  The  committee  did  not,  I  presame,  consider  the  question  of 
teachers  in  private  families ;  bat  you  desire  thAt  that  consideration  should 
be  introduced  P — ^Yes. 

12.785.  (Dr.  Fairhaim,)  Elementary  school  teachers  also  P-^Yes. 

12.786.  {Chairman.)  Elementary  school  teachers  as  well  as  teachers  in 
private  families  P — Yes. 

12.787.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  And,  to  make  it  complete,  would  you  put  in 
university  teachers  as  well  P — Do  you  mean  teacners  in  universities  P 

12.788.  YesP — ^We  did  not  have  much  discussion  upon  the  point,  I 
think.  {Mrs.  WOhiel.)  Yes,  that  ia^  included ;  that  was  preasea  by  our 
association.    We  wish  all  the  profession  to  be  on  the  register. 

12.789.  {Mrs.  Sidawich.)  Teachers  in  public  schools  and  private 
teachers  P — Yes ;  right  through. 

12.790.  [Chairman  to  Miss  LuTnby.)  Have  you  any  other  remarks  to 
make  on  recommendation  (4)  P — ^No. 

(s.)  COH8TITU-  12,791.  Then  the  fifth  recommendation  of  the  oommittee  is  *'  That  any 
RBoi^rBATioir  *'  educational  council  to  be  established  for  the  furtherance  of  such  regis- 
AuTHOBiTT.^  *'  tration  should  be  composed  of  nominees  of  the  State,  representatives  of 
'*  the  universities  and  members  elected  by  the  teaching  profession." 
What  does  your  association  wish  to  suggest  with  regard  to  this  recom- 
mendation P — ^That  the  representation  of  the  teaching  profession  should 
be  so  divided  as  to  represent  adequately  each  interest,  secondary,  elemen* 
tary,  and  private. 

12.792.  How  would  you  propose  to  divide  them  so  as  to  represent  their 
interests  in  the  proper  propordon  P — Not  having  statistics  on  which  to  go 
we  were  unable  to  sav  in  what  proportion  we  would  divide  them ;  we 
thought  that  we  must  leave  that  to  be  settled  for  us,  but  that  they  should 
be  fairly  and  adequately  represented,  each  interest  being  considered  apart. 

12.793.  According  to  the  numbers,  provided  that  yoa  had  the  statistics, 
would  you  make  the  representation  a  proportionate  one  P — ^I  should  think 

80. 

12.794.  Would  you  divide  them  according  to  those  teaching  in  secon- 
dary  schools,  those  teaching  in  primary  schools,  and  thoso  teaching  in 
private  families  P— Yes, 

12.795.  (Mr.  LytteUon.)  And  in  private  schools  P— Yes. 

12.796.  (Ohainnan.)  If  you  had  the  statistics,  do  jou  think  that  Tour 
assbciation  would  undertake  to  draw  up  a  scheme  by  which  that  oonld  be 
adequately  done  P  —I  think  it  would  not. 

12.797.  You  do  not  think  you  could  P— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
BO  bold. 

12.798.  By  whom  would  vou  advise  such  an  aiTangement  to  be  made ; 
would  you  leave  it  to  the  Government  P — To  the  council  or  to  the 
Government. 

12.799.  It  would  be  a  somewhat  difficult  task,  would  it  not  P— Yes,  it 
would  be  a  task  of  great  difficulty. 

12.800.  Do  you  think  that  the  solution  is  one  that  is  possible  ? — I  should 
imagine  so.    (Mrs.  Withiel.)  We  think  that  the  question  could  only  arise 
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■Iter  a  register  bad  been  obtained,  and  snoh  representation  wonld  bare  to 
be  based  upon  tbe  regitter. 

12.801.  Then  the  educational  oonncil  coald  not  be  established  in  your 
opinion  until  after  tbe  register  had  been  properly  formed  P — We  think 
there  would  be  representation  as  suggested  under  the  scheme  that 
*'  four  additional  members  of  the  council  herein  after  referred  to  as 
*'  additional  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  general  body  of  registered 
**  teachers  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  " ;  some  such  saggestion  as 
that. 

12.802.  You  are  quoting  from  what  P— Tho  rcyised  bill  of  1894. 

12.803.  Would  you  giye  the  reference  ? — It  is  the  Teachers  Begistration 

Bm. 

12.804.  In  order  that  it  may  ba  down  on  tbe  notes  will  you  kindly  give 
the  exact  reference  ? — The  Teachers  Begistration  Bill  1894,  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Macdonsid,  clause  0. 

12y805.  You  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient  representation  for  the 
commencement,  and  you  would  then  alter  the  composition  of  the  corincil. 
Do  I  rightly  understand  that  when  the  register  is  completed  and  you 
baye  been  able  to  get  the  representation  put  on  a  proper  footing,  the 
number  of  the  council  would  baye  to  be  altered  P — ^Yes,  increased. 

12.806.  {To  Miu  Lumby.)  Perhaps  we  had  better  take  the  next  subject    Tvai ^nrA  of 
on  your  precis,  namely,  the  training  of  teachers ;  your  association,  I      Teachsbs. 
belieye,  approyes  of  a  short  course  of  special  training  for  teachers  under 

certain  proyisions  or  proyisons  P — ^Yes. 

12.807.  What  are  the  chief  of  those  provisons  P — That  training  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  sulwtitute  for  a  knowledge  qualKication,  and  therefore 
that  no  discouragement  should  be  giyen  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselyes  for  their  career  by  a  university  course ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
course  of  training  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  women 
to  choose  between  a  uniyersity  course  and  a  course  of  training. 

12.808.  What  length  of  time  do  you  propose  for  this  special  training  ? 
— ^Not  more  than  a  year  for  the  actual  training. 

12.809.  Less  than  a  year  P — If  possible  less  than  a  year,  but  I  am  not 
certain  that  that  would  be  possible,  except  in  special  cases,  cases  of 
special  aptitude. 

12.810.  Under  these  circumstances  your  association  thinks  that  there 
are  certain  objections  to  the  scheme  suggested  by  the  reyised  Bill  of  1894 
for  *' probationers '' P — Yes,  the  "probationers"  do  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  association  generally. 

12.811.  In  what  direction  would  the  objection  lie  P— In  the  first  place 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  guarantee  that  these  probationers  would 
eyer  get  any  systematic  training  in  teaching.  I  tnink  the  plan  has 
been  tried  in  Germany,  and  they  haye  been  obliged  to  alter  the  system 
of  Frdbejahr  because  there  was  no  guarantee  for  systematic  training. 

12.812.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  in  vogue,  or  formerly  in 
vogue,  in  Germany,  to  which  you  refer  P — ^I  have  been  informed  of  it. 

12.813.  Could  you  tell  us  what  it  wasP— A  year's  work  was  done 
in  some  efficient  school,  and  that  was  considered  to  be  equivalent  to 
training ;  but  it  was  found  not  to  be  sufficient,  and  they  have  added  to 
that  now  a  year  in  a  Seminar, 

12.814.  But  in  what  way  does  the  teaching  in  the  Semintir  differ  from 
the  practical  teaching  in  a  school  P — ^The  teaching  in  the  ieminar  is  a 
systematic  training  in  practical  work  by  watching  the  lessons  given  by 
others,  and  giving  lessons  under  criticism  themselves*  and  also  includes 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  history  of  education. 

13.815.  In  psychology,  and  subjects  of  that  kind  P— Yes. 

12.816.  Is  it  not  proposed  that  that  should  be.  done  in  England  in  the 
pime  way  P— Not  by  these  probationers^  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

i    88569.  H  
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12.817.  The  probationers  are  not  to  reoeive  any  BfBtematio  inBtraction 
then  in  the  art  of  teaching? — ^There  is  no  provision  made  for  their 
doing  80. 

12.818.  (Ifr.  LyUdUm)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  Grermany  the  first  term 
of  the  Frobeiahr  is  devoted  to  looking  on  at  other  teachers,  the  second 
term  to  teaching  under  sapenrision,  and  the  third  term  to  teaching  without 
supervision  P — It  was  intended  to  be  so ;  but  I  think  it  was  found  not  to  be 
carried  out  efficiently  in  a  great  number  of  schools  because  of  the  want 
of  someone  to  superintend  the  training. 

12.819.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  What  part  of  Grermany  axe  you  refening  to  P — ^My 
informant  came  from  Jena. 

18.820.  And  the  different  parts  of  Germany  differ  in  their  regulations  P 
— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

18.821.  (Dr.  Wormdl.)  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  period  of  probation 
has  been  sometimes  extended ;  there  is,  after  the  training  course,  still  a 
period  of  nrobation  required,  is  there  not  P — ^Yee.  The  Seminar  is  not 
substitutea  for  the  Prohejahr,  il^is  added  to  it. 

12.822.  It  is  very  much  this :  that  the  ProhejaJur  has  been  diyided  into 
parts,  and  each  part  has  been  extended,  so  that  the  one  term  to  whic^ 
reference  has  been  made  has  been  expanded  to  12  months,  and  the  period 
of  probation  afterwards  has  been  proportionately  extended? — ^xes,  I 
believe  so. 

12.823.  (GhaimuLn.)  Are  there  any  other  objections  that  ooonr  to  yx>ar 
association  with  regard  to  this  matter,  especially  with  regard  to  the  time 
at  which  salaries  could  be  earned  ? — ^To  nave  these  two  years  of  probation 
as  suggested  would  put  off  the  time  of  earning  a  full  salary  ;  a  woman 
who  had  taken  a  university  course  would  spenatwo  years  more  as  a  pro- 
bationer ;  that  would  bring  her  to  the  age  of  about  25,  and  she  could  not 
afford  it. 

12.824.  Does  your  association  propK>se  an  alternative  scheme  in  place 
of  the  probation  scheme  which  you  criticise  P — ^We  should  prefer  lEbe  year 
or  less  of  definite  training. 

12.825.  (Dr.  Favrhaim.)  What  do  you  mean  by  training  P — Systematic 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  history  of  education,  and  exercise  in  the 
practical  part  of  teaching  under  criticism. 

12,820.  You  also  consider,  as  I  understand,  that  there  is  a  need  for 
scholarships  P — ^Yes,  as  the  preparation  for  the  teaching  profession  would 
become  much  more  expensive  with  the  added  year  of  training. 

12.827.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  which  we  have  had  stated  to  us 
by  other  witnesses ;  that  this  whole  question  of  the  training  of  teachers 
is  at  present  in  what  may  be  termed  an  experimental  condition? — 
Certainly.    I  do  not  think  that  we  hare  arrived  at  the  ideal  method. 

12.828.  And  you  think  that  the  provision  of  scholarships  would  not 
interfere  with  any  variation  in  the  schemes  which  might  be  found  here- 
after to  be  necessary  P — I  think  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  the 
scholarships  tenable  at  any  school  or  college  which  was  deemed  efficient 
for  training. 

12.829.  By  whom,  in  your  opinion,  should  the  scholarships  be  given; 
are  they  to  be  scholarships  given  by  the  county  council,  or  by  the 
Imperifld  authorities.  Queen's  exhibitions  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  or  in  what  way  P — We  have  not  discussed  the  point,  but  I 
should  think  by  some  central  body,  by  an  educational  body  rather  than 
by  the  county  councils. 

12.830.  You  would  rather  see  them  come  from  Imperial  sources  than 
from  local  sources  P — Yes. 

12.831.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  expressing  the  opinion  of  your 
association  in  that  respect? — (Mrs.  Withiel.)  We  cannot  express  the 
opinion  of  the  association,  because  the  matter  was  not  formaUy  placed 
before  them ;  but  our  impression  would  be  that  it  would  be  a  very 
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reaaonable  request  to  make  that  somo  of  the  technical  education  money 
spent  by  the  county  councils  at  present  might  certainly  be  given  to  this 
Glass  of  scholarship. 

12.832.  You  are  aware  that  the  county  councils  arc  gifing  large  sums 
in  the  form  of  scholarships  with  one  object  or  another,  but  not  for  the 
training  of  teachers  P — That  is  so. 

12.833.  And  you  think  that  a  certain  portion  of  that  money  might  be 
properly  given  to  the  training  of  secoudary  teachers  ?— -Quite  fairly  so. 

12.834.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  given  to  the  training  of  persons 
who  are  entering  into  private  schools,  or  how  would  you  limit  the 
scholarships  P — I  think,  in  the  interest  of  education  at  large,  that  those 
teaching  in  private  schools  should  bo  as  well  equipped  as  possible,  that 
there  should  be  no  distinction  made  necessarily  on  that  head. 

12.835.  Should  there  be  any  provision,  in  your  opinion,  with  reeard 
to  "inspection,  if  such  State  money,  or  any  public  money,  were  given 
to  persons  teaching  in  private  schools  P— I  am  only  speaking  for 
myself,  not  for  the  asaooiation,  but  I  contemplated  that  these  scEoIar- 
ships  could  only  be  held  in  schools  that  were  under  inspection,  say,  by 
the  Educational  Council. 

12.836.  And  how  would  that  affect  the  question  of  governesses  in 
private  institutions  and  private  families  P — They  would  have  to  take  their 
training  in  schools.  {Misa  lAmby,)  The*  scholarship  would  be  only  for 
the  traming  period. 

12.837.  {To  Mrs.  Wiffhid.)  With  regard  to  future  schemes  for  girls* 
public  schools,  what  provision  would  you  propose  to  make  P — We  think, 
at  present,  that  the  salaries  paid  to  women  teachers  are  very  often 
wholly  iiiadequate ;  they  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  an  efficient 
condition  for  doing  their  work  in  many  cases,  aud  tbey  are  in  very  few 
cases  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  old  age. 

12.838.  You  speak  especially  of  the  public  schools,  but  not  of  the 
private  schools  P — We  tnink  it  would  be  difficult  to  interfere  in  private 
schools;  but  we  think  that  if  interference  were  made  in  the  case  of 
schools  which  have  public  money  allotted  to  them,  the  standaidof  salaries 
there  given  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  whole  scale. 

12.839.  And  you  think  that  the  salaries  paid  should  have  some  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  school,  the  amount  of  the  grant,  or  endowment,  and 
the  fees  charged  P — ^Yes ;  because  in  cases  where  there  are  fixed  endow- 
ments the  school  will  get,  proportionately,  a  better  salary  fund  when  it  is 
small ;  when  the  numbers  in  the  school  increase,  and  the  staff  has  to  be 
increased,  there  is  but  a  fixed  amount  of  endowment  available  for  salaries, 
and  that  is  insufficient,  with  the  very  small  fees  paid  by  the  pupils. 

12.840.  {To  Miss  Lumby.)  Would  the  scheme  for  probationers  also  need 
to  be  safeguarded  in  that  respect  P — Yes ;  for  fear  that  too  many  should 
be  taken  into  any  one  school  at  any  given  time,  and  the  working  of  the 
school  consequently  become  inefficient. 

12.841.  How  would  you  safeguard  it;  by  limiting  the  number,  do  I 
understand  p — ^Yes;  by  only  allowing  a  certain  number  of  probationers  in 
proportion  to  the  permanent  staff. 

12.842.  Who  is  to  limit  the  number  P — I  think  the  educational  council. 

12.843.  The  central  educational  council  is  to  limit  the  number  of  proba« 
tioners  taking  part  in  any  particular  school  P — ^In  auy  endowed  school. 

12.844.  Is  that  to  be  done  all  over  the  country  by  the  educational 
council  P — It  should  be  a  clause  added  to  the  schemes  of  such  schools. 

12,845*  In  all  future  schiBmes  P— Yes ;  it  should  be  added  to  the 
scheme.  We  think  that  the  teaching  would  become  much  less  efficient, 
that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  properly  to  instruct 
these  probationers,  even  in  such  parts  of  the  school  curriculum  as  they 
might  pick  up  in  schools  where  there  was  no  systematic  training. 
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12.846.  Do  you  propose  that  snch  schools  shonld  be  reoogniaed  aa 
efficient,  if  the  regulationB  with  regard  to  probationers  are  not  cocbplied 
with  P— No ;  I  think  the  teaching  wonld  hardly  be  efficient  in  them. 

12.847.  And  if  an  adequate  minimum  salary  is  not  forthcoming,  what 
would  you  propose  to  be  aone  then  P — ^We  suggest,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  minimum  salaries  at  a  proper  rate,  a  more  reasonable  rate,  that  no 
school  should  be  recognised  as  efficient  for  these  training  purposes  that 
did  not  pay  a  certain  minimum  salary.  Schools  wishmg  to  haye  the 
honour  of  being  recognised  as  efficient  for  training  and  wishing  to  take 
probationers  would  have  to  pay  a  certain  minimum  salary. 

12.848.  Now  I  understand  that  in  the  opinion  of  your  association  the 
method  of  training  should  be  as  much  varied  as  possible  P — Yes. 

12.849.  And  in  what  way  would  you  test  the  efficiency  of  the  method  of 
training  at  work  in  any  particular  school  P — There  would  hare  to  be  an 
examination. 

12.850.  By  whom  P — Such  examinations  in  theory  and  practice  as  those 
at  present  existing,  which  are  conducted  by  the  nniyersities,  and  which 
teachers  being  trained  in  any  school  would  be  required  to  pass. 

12.851.  I  understand  that  this  is  with  regard  to  the  mefchod  of  training 
carried  out  in  the  school  P — ^Yes. 

12.852.  Who  is  to  decide  whether  that  method  of  training  is  a  desirable 
one  and  an  efficient  one  or  not  P-^We  think  that  as  far  as  possible  certain 
methods  should  be  recognised  by  the  Bill ;  that  training  in  a  school  for 
instance  recognised  as  efficient  should  count  as  equivalent  to  attendance 
at  a  training  college,  and  the  council  would  decide  upon  the  effioienoj  of 
the  school. 

12,858.  And  that  recognition  would  be  made  by  whom P— By  the 
council. 

12.854.  On  the  report  of  the  university  examiners  P — Yes,  I  should 
imagine  so. 

12.855.  Is  your  association  in  favour  of  day  training  colleges  or  of 
residential  training  colleges  P — ^The  association  is  in  favour  of  the 
system  of  training  by  means  of  working  in  an  efficient  school  as  distinct 
from  a  training  college.  A  training  collefi;e  does  not  find  nearly  so  much 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  association  as  the  system  of  work  in  the  actual 
secondary  school. 

12.856.  When  you  speak  of  a  training  college  do  you  refer  to  the  model 
of  the  existing  training  colleges  for  primary  instruction  P — No,  for 
secondary  teachers. 

12.857.  Which  do  you  refer  to  P— Such  as  the  Maria  Grey  Training 
College,  and  the  one  at  Cambridge. 

12.858.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  ^our  association  is  or  is  not  in 
favour  of  such  institutions  P  --Not  of  making  them  comnulsory ;  we  do 
not  wish  to  object  to  them  in  any  other  way,  but  we  snould  object  to 
forcing  all  teachers  into  them. 

r 

12.859.  I  understand  then  that  you  do  not  wish  to  make  attendance  at 
training  colleges  compulsory  on  persons  entering  the  profession  of 
teaching  P — ^They  must  have  some  training. 

12.860.  But  not  in  a  training  college  P — ^Not  in  a  training  college  of 
necessity ;  in  a  school  rather  than  in  a  college. 

12,8^<1.  Then  that  would  be  done  by  merely  attending  a  school  under 
inspeciion  of  some  kind  P — ^By  being  a  student  teacher  at  such  a  school 
oniior  the  mistress  or  master  of  method,  and  receiving  proper  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  (Mrs^  Wiikiel,)  Our  gp*ound 
perhaps  for  objection  to  training  colleges  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
variety  of  experience  ^iven  to  the  students.  We  think  that  the  way  to 
deal  with  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  school  in  main- 
tenance of  discipline,  as  well  as  in  methods  of  teaching,  is  much  better 
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learnt  f^rom  the  experience  gained  in  au  efficient  school  where  students  can 
hear  good  lessons.  The  students  would  have  to  be  given  the  necessary 
instruction  in  the  history  of  education,  psychology,  and  so  forth,  while 
their  practical  training  would  be  obtained  in  a  school  better  than  in  a 
training  college.  Our  association  on  this  matter  had  a  proposal  before 
them  which  was  offered  by  myself  and  which  they  rejected  t)y  one  vote, 
and  therefore  T  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  a  very  large  number 
of  onr  association  would  like  to  see  a  grouping  toge^er  of  various 
schools  within  reasonable  distances  of  one  another  which  could  be  used 
as  practising  schools.  The  students  should  assemble  at  one  central  school 
to  receive  on  certain  days  or  at  certain  hours  in  the  week  their  neces- 
sary course  of  instruction  in  history  and  psychology,  and  then  be  allowed 
to  practise  in  different  schools — ^passing  from  one  to  the  other — to  obtain 
a  varietv  of  experience  in  schools  of  yarious  grades  and  in  the  different 
forms  of  the  several  schools. 

12.862.  {To  Miss  Lumhy.)  May  I  ask  what  is  the  number  of  assistant 
mistresses  belonging  to  your  association  P — 532,  representing  100  schools. 

12.863.  Are  those  schools  situated  throughout  the  whole  country? — 
Yes,  from  Northumberland  to  Ck)mwall. 

12.864.  In  Scotland,  as  well,  or  only  in  England?— Only  in  England.  I 
think  we  have  no  Scotch  members. 

12.865.  Or  Welsh  ? — No,  there  is  not  a  branch  in  Wales. 

12.866.  {Mr.  Lytielton.)  Do  you  represent  proprietary  schools  and  private 
schools  as  well  as  the  ordinary  secondary  schools  ? — Not  private  schools ; 
they  are  all  public  schools ;  endowed,  proprietary,  or  the  ordinary  high 
school. 

12.867.  And  you  have  no  primary  school  teachers  ? — ^No  primary  school 
teachers. 

12.868.  (Ohairman.)  Are  there  any  mixed  schools,  or  are  they  entirely 
girls'  schools  ? — Entirely  girls'  schools. 

12.869.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  upon  this  particular  point 
of  the  training  of  teachers  P — ^No,  I  think  not. 

18.870.  Then  we  pass  on  to  the  special  points.    With  regard  to  the    ^t^iJe/ic.^ 
central  council,  you  do  not  wish  to  see  it  instituted  for  examination  pur«  tiox. 
poses? — No,  we  should  much  prefer  that  bodies  already  experienced  in 
examination,  such  as  the  universities,  should  conduct  our  examinations 

with  the  control  and  sanction  of  the  council. 

12.871.  In  what  way  are  the  examinations  to  be  conducted,  in  your 
opinion  ? — ^Much  as  they  are  conducted  at  present  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

12.872.  Is  there  to  be,  according  to  your  view,  any  system  of  inspection 
as  well  as  examination  ? — I  think  there  might  very  well  be.  A  great 
number  of  our  association,  I  believe,  wonld  be  in  favour  of  such  a 
system. 

12.873.  Has  your  association  considered  that  important  question  of 
inspection  P — I  believe  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  in  favour  of 
inspection. 

12.874.  But  you  do  not  bring  up  any  statement,  I  see,  with  regard  to 
that? — No,  because  we  did  not  take  any  vote  upon  it  at  our  special 
meeting. 

12.875.  Is  it  not,  however,  quite  as  important  that  a  definite  system  of 
inspection  for  secondary  schools  should  be  adopted  as  that  an  examination 
system  should  be  set  on  foot  p — I  think  so. 

12.876.  How  is  it  then  that  jour  association  has  not  considered  that 
point?  {Mrs.  Wiihid,)  Many  of  ns  belonging  to  the  association,  are  in 
schools  which  have  a  definite  system  of  inspection,  and  assumed  it  as  an 
established  requirement. 

12.877.  By  whom  P-rBy  persons  f^|)ointed  by  the  goyeming  bodies, 
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12.87a  {Lady  Frederick  Oavendi$h.)  You  are  speaking  of  the  Girlfl* 
Pnblio  Day  Sohools  P— Yes,  those  of  ns  who  are  under  the  '  Girls'  Publio 
Day  Sohools  Company  do  submit  to  inspection  regularly. 

12.879.  (Chairman.)  But  there  are  a  great  number  of  girls'  secondary 
schools,  arc  there  not,  in  which  there  is  no  inspection  whatever  P  I  mean 
with  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements,  fitness  of  localities,  and  so  forth  P 
— Ycp. 

12.880.  Does  not  it  appear  to  you  that  that  is  a  very  important  matter  P 
— ^Wc  do  think  so. 

I'A^Sl.  (To  Miss  Lwnby.)  in  your  opinion,  by  whom  should  such  inspec- 
tion be  carried  out,  by  the  universities  P — ^No,  by  inspectors  under  the 
Educational  Council. 

12.882.  Then  it  would  be,  aa  it  were,  an  examining  body  examining  into 
tho  sanitary  and  other  conditions  of  the  schools  P — Yes,  an  inspecting 
body ;  but  not  a  body  conducting  examinations  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education  as  wull. 

12.883.  (Mr,  Yoeoall.)  For  teachers  P— Yes. 

12.884.  (Ohairman.)  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  fee  for  registration  P — That  it  should  be  as  small  as  possible, 
in  the  interests  of  everyone ;  but  we  thought  that  we  could  not  settle 
the  amount. 

12.885.  Does  10«.  seem  to  you  an  exorbitant  sum  to  require  P — ^No. 

12.886.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  the  sum  already  suggested  P— Yes. 

12.887.  (Ifr.  Y'/xalh)  At  first,  only,  do  you  mean  P— Yes. 

12.888.  (Chairman,)  Only  to  begin  with  P— Yes,  and  afterwards  it  should 
rise. 

12.889.  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  in  the  Bill  made  by  niy  friend 
Mr.  Macdonald,  £>  those  suggestions  or  proposals  meet  with  your 
concurrence  P — ^Will  you  kindly  refer  me  to  the  clause  P 

12.890.  It  is  clause  28  P— Yes.  (Mrs,  Withiel.)  Our  association  passed  a 
vote  that  the  fee  should  if  possible  be  at  first  one  guinea,  and  then  not 
exceed  two  guineas  after  the  lapse  of  the  two  years  period ;  but  we  desire 
that  it  should  be  lower  than  that  if  it  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
necessary  expenses.  (Miss  Lumby.)  I  think  our  figures  were  taken  from 
the  Bill  of  1891. 

12.891.  Are  those  figures  higher  or  lower  than  the  proposal  in  the  Bill 
of  this  year  P — At  the  time  that  our  vote  was  taken  we  took  the  figures 
from  the  Bill  of  1891,  where  they  were  higher,  and  this  Bill  has  lowered 
them  considerably.     This  one  seems  to  be  very  reasonable. 

12.892.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence,  then  P — ^No,  but  the 
foe  ought  not  to  bo  very  high,  bl,  is  a  serious  matter  to  a  ^reat  many  girls 
beginning  to  teach,  especially  if  they  have  already  had  fees  to  pay  for 
examinations— considerable  fees  in  many  cases. 

12.893.  You  would  like  to  see  the  fees  for  examination  probably  made 
as  low  as  possible  P — Not  if  it  means  inefficient  examiners. 

12.894.  No,  providing  that  the  examination  is  efficient  P — ^Yes. 

pRovisioH  Of  12,895.  Now  there  is  one  point  of  considerable  importance  upon  which 
Schools.*  the  Commission  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  views  of  your  association, 
namely,  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  localities  where 
there  is  not  at  the  present  time  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  of  a 
secondary  character ;  do  you  consider  that  it  is  desirable  that  such  schools 
should  be  provided  P — If  the  locality  requires  them,  certainly. 

12,896.  B^  whom  are  those  schools  to  bo  provided  P — I  should  suggest, 
as  under  this  Bill,  by  the  county  councils  or  such  bodies,  with  moneys 
raised  by  councils  appointed  under  this  Bill — not  necessarily  county 
councils. 
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12.897.  Is  tbe  monoj  to  be  provided  bj  the  county  oon^oiLs  to  be 
obtained  from  the  money  now  appropriated  for  so-called  teohnical  ednca- 
tion,  or  from  special  rates  for  the  purpose ;  liave  you  gone  into  that 
question  P — ^That  we  did  not  consider. 

12.898.  You  do  not  give  any  opinion  upon  that  point  P — No. 

12.899.  But  1  understand  that  you  desire  to  see  schools  of  every  type 
founded  according  to  the  local  needs  ? — Yes,  where  they  are  needed,  but 
without  prejudice  to  any  schools  already  existing. 

12.900.  Then  who,  in  your  opinion,  is  to  determine  whether  those  local 
needs  exist  P — (Jfrs.  Wiiniel.)  The  association,  of  course,  cannot  speak  on 
this  point ;  we  have  not  considered  it ;  but  many  of  us  think  that  it  should 
be  a  matter  for  some  local  body,  such  as  the  county  council  or  the  town 
authority  in  the  case  of  a  town,  and  that  the  sanction  of  the  central 
council  should  be  obtained. 

12.901.  {To  Miss  Inmby.)  But  where  efficient  schools  of  the  same  type 
exist,  whether  public  or  private,  you  consider  that  such  new  schools  should 
not  be  established  P — Just  so. 

12.902.  And  the  local  authority  is  to  bo  the  judge  as  to  whether  that 
is  t2ie  case  or  not  P — Under  the  control  of  the  Gk>vemment. 

12.903.  Under  the  control  of  the  central  council  P  —Yes. 

12.904.  Would  you  give  the  central  council  a  veto  on  the  question  P— 


12.905.  There  is  a  very  important  suggestion  which  you  make  at  the 
end  of  your  paper,  namely,  *'  That  in  tibe  constitution  of  the  central  and 
'*  other  counciis,  words  implying  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  held  to 
"  include  the  feminine  also "  P^Yes,  we  think  that  women  should  be 
more  largely  represented  than  is  allowed  by  this  last  Bill. 

12.906.  Is  it  not  already  the  general  rule  in  Acts  of  Parliament  that 
the  word  "person"  implies  botn  male  and  female  P — (Mrs,  WUhiel.)  In 
the  county  councils  a  difficult  has  arisen,  and  we  think  it  might  occur 
again,  unless  it  is  duly  provided  against. 

12.907.  Have  you  any  other  general  matters  to  bring  before  the  Com-     DniuKi.L  or 
missioners  respecting  the  position  of  the  assistant  mistresses  besides       t^cthl 
those  put  down  on  your  paper,  which  you  desire  to  put  forward  P    For 
example,  we  have  had  the  question  of  dismissal  of  assistant  masters  and 
mistresses  by  the  head  master  or  mistress  of  schools  discussed ;  have 

you  any  remarks  to  make  on  that  question  P — ^We  have  considered  that  in 
our  association.  Some  years  back  the  question  arose  and  it  had  much 
consideration,  but  never  reached  any  formal  resolution.  We  think  that 
in  any  scheme  for  the  government  of  any  school  there  should  be  a 
proviso  that  there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governing  body  in 
the  case  of  dismissal  by  the  h^i^amistress ;  in  fact  that  the  headmistress 
should  have  to  apply  to  the  governing  body  before  giving  notice  of 
dismissal. 

12.908.  Is  that  not  practically  the  case  already  P — In  certain  cases. 


12,909.  (To  Miss  Lwnby,)  Do  you  know  of   any  case  of   the  head- 
mistress of  a  school  whe  has  the  power  of  dismissing  in  her  own  hands  P 


12.910.  It  is  so  P— Yes.    (Mrs.  Wiihiel)  There  are  very  few,  but  it  is  so. 

12.911.  (To  Miss  Lwnhy.)  It  is  not  at  all  common,  I  believe  P — ^No,  it 
is  not  common. 

12,91SL  (To  Mrs.  WUhiel.)  In  the  case  of  girls'  high  schools  it  is  not  so, 
I  think  P — In  the  case  of  the  Girls'  Public  Da^  School  Companv  the 
power  does  not  rest  with  the  headmistress ;  there  is  a  right  of  appeal. 

12,918.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  It  is  a  little  more  than  that,  is  it 
not ;  it  is  what  yon  said  before,  that  the  headmistress  must  refer  to  the 
^Teming  Ix^y  before  taking  any  step  ? — ^Yes. 
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12.914.  {Ghairman.)  Toa  desire  that  that  mle  shoald  be  made  general  ? 
— Certainly.  It  is  not  bo  in  one  or  two  cases.  I  collected  statistics  and 
found  that  it  was  not  so. 

12.915.  (Dr.  Favrhaim,)  In  the  cases  where  it  does  not  hold,  are  the 
schools  private  or  proprietary? — I  only  collected  the  statistics  from 
proprietary  or  endowed  schools. 

12.916.  And  do  the  statistics  refer  to  the  proprietary  or  endowed 
schools? — I  cannot  at  the  moment  say ;  there  are  very  few  instances  of 
it  at  all. 

12.917.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  to  Mies  Lwnby.)  With  regard  to 
registration,  I  was  not  here  at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence,  bat  I 
shonld  like  to  know  whether,  before  teachers  are  to  be  entered  on  the 
register,  you  would  not  take  some  guarantee  that  they  were  employed 
in  efficient  schools  P — ^Tes,  I  think  we  state  afterwards  that  the  schools 
shonld  be  recognised  as  efficient. 

12.918.  As  to  the  fourfold  classification  of,  I  think,  elementary  schools, 
secondaiy  schools,  private  schools,  and  private  families ;  if  people  were  to 
be  proportionately  represented,  however  you  managed  it,  would  it  not  lead 
to  the  swamping  of  all  the  rest  by  the  elementary  school  element  P — ^Yes  ; 
in  that,  of  course,  there  would  have  to  be  proportional  representation. 

12.919.  That  is  my  point ;  that  the  proportional  representation  would 
lead  to  such  odd  results. 

12.920.  (3fr.  CochbiMrn.)  Do  you  mean  that  each  classification  of  teaobers 
is  to  have  a  proportionate  nomber  of  teachers  on  the  ooonoil  P— We  did 
not  go  into  tnat  point  exactly.  Our  vote  merely  stated  that  we  desired  that 
each  different  interest  should  be  adequately  represented,  and  we  left  it  to 
the  council  to  settle  what  that  adequate  representation  would  be :  we  could 
not  go  into  the  details  of  the  matter  then. 

12.921.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Now,  with  reg^fird  to  training,  do  I 
rightly  understand  you  to  think  that  the  existing  training  colleges  do  not 
really  impart  knowledge  at  all,  that  they  only  impart  method  and  dis- 
cipline P — I  think  the  existing  training  colleges  limit  themselves,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  actual  technical  training  in  education. 

12.922.  Then,  as  regards  the  method  of  grouping,  which  I  think  yon 
said  was  thrown  out  by  only  one  vote,  do  you  think  it  would  ensure  some 
imparting  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  management  and  discipline  P — ^I 
think  a  knowledge  qualification  is  required  now  before  a  student  may  go  in 
for  the  teachers'  training  examination.  In  that  grouping  of  schools 
students  would  be  trained  under  a  central  mistress  or  master  of  method, 
and  they  would  be  required  to  have  passed  some  examination  before 
they  began  their  training  as  at  present. 

•  

12.923.  There  is  one  question  that  I  want  to  ask  vou.  Neither  lady,  I 
think,  knows  much  of  the  Home  Education  Society  ? — ^No. 

12.924.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  would  include  in  the  word 
''schools,"  as  places  where  people  could  qualify  to  be  entered  on  the 
register,  thoroughly  excellent  day  classes  held  on  a  small  scale  by  well- 
qualified  teachers.  They  do  exist,  and  I  should  think  a  teacher  could 
get  very  good  training  there.  Would  it  do  to  include  them  under  the 
word  "schools*'? — If  the  training  given  there  were  efficient  I  should 
think  thoy  might  be  included. 

12.925.  And  upon  the  last  point,  about  the  local  authorities,  would  you 
not  fear  strong  local  bias,  where  local  interests  were  concerned,  in  the 
matter  of  filling  up  deficiencies? — That  is,  of  course,  alwavs  to  be  feared 
in  putting  anySiing  into  the  hands  of  local  bodies ;  therefore,  I  think  it 
would  need  very  careful  control  from  a  central  body. 

12.926.  (Ifrt .  Bidgyyich.)  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  what  your  plan 
about  putting  the  existing  teachers  on  the  register  i8.  Do  you  wish  every 
perBon  who  is  teaching  at  the  time  that  the  Aegistn^tion  Apt  pontes  b\to 
foroe  to  b«  put  on  the  register  P^Yes. 
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12,987.  Whatever  their  qualification  P— Yes. 

12.928.  And  that  applies  both  to  qnalifications  in  training  and  to 
qualifications  as  to  knowledge  P — ^Yes. 

12.929.  Any  person  who  is  teaching  when  the  Act  comes  into  force 
would  go  on  the  register  P— Yes,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  that 
was  the  wish  of  our  association. 

12,980.  Everybody  who  is  teaching?— Yes. 

12.931.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Whether  in  an  efficient  school  or 
no  P— Yes,  at  the  beginning,  at  the  passing  of  the  Act.  (Mrs,  Withiel.) 
We  thought  that  our  columns  would  be  a  sort  of  of  safeguard ;  that  if  the 
school  or  the  nature  oi  the  experience  was  placed  in  that  column  attached 
to  the  name  of  the  person  put  on  the  register,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  discriminatinK  between  those  who  are  really  efficient  and  those  who 
are  not.  {MistlAmby.)  And  then,  also,  the  suggestion  of  tbe  date  was 
made  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  who  went  on  simply  because  he  or 
she  was  teaching  at  that  moment,  and  who  went  on  with  proper  qualifi- 
cations. A  note  might  be  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  mdex  that  all 
teachers  after  a  certain  date  are  fully  qualified,  but  that  before  that  date 
they  may  or  may  not  have  been,  and  the  nature  of  the  qualification  would 
be  stated  in  all  cases. 

12.932.  (Mra.  Sidgwich.)  The  object  being   simplification,  merely  P— 


12.933.  Bid  I  rightly  understand  that  your  association  objects  to  the 
system  of  probationers  as  a  method  of  training  altogether  P— It  does  not 
look  with  much  favour  upon  it,  unless  it  be  extremely  carefully  safeguarded. 

12.934.  But  it  does  not  wish  that  it  should  be  excluded  i'rom  recognised 
systems  of  training? — ^We  came  to  no  vote  that  it  should  be  excluded, 
but  we  should  prefer  the  student  teacher  system. 

12.935.  The  student  teacher  sjstem,  you  tiunk,  answers  well  P— Yes, 
teaching  for  a  certain  period  in  an  efficient  school,  under  one  form 
mistress,  for  a  time,  certainly,  and  then  perhaps  under  another,  so  as  to 
get  a  change  of  experience. 

12  936.  Do  you  mean  by  a  student  teacher  a  person  who  is  at  the  same 
time'oarrying  on  her  own  education  at  the  school  P — No,  a  person  preparing 
solely  to  qualify  as  a  complete  teacher. 

12  937.  I  think  that  the  term  '*  student  teacher  "  is  sometimes  used  for 
a  impil  in  an  upper  form  who  is  at  the  same  time  helping  in  the  teaohine  P 
—yes ;  but  we  oesire  that  such  help  in  teaching  should  only  be  of  the 
nature'required  to  give  her  the  experience  necessary  to  pass  her  examina- 
tion •  that  she  should  not  be  considered  to  be  on  the  staff  in  any  way. 

12.938.  That,  I  understand ;  but  you  have  no  objection  to  her  carrying 
on  her  own  education  in  the  school  at  the  same  time  P — ^Yes ;  the  only 
education  she  may  be  carrying  on  is  that  in  the  theory  of  education ;  she 
may  be  reading  pByohology  and  doing  other  work  for  her  teaching  exami- 
nation, and  domg  such  teaching  as  is  rec^uired.  I  believe  that  at  least  six 
hours  a  week  is  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Cambridge  training 
examination,  and  mat  would  be  the  teaching  she  was  doing. 

12.939.  What  you  mean  by  a  student  teacher  is  a  person  receiving  her 
training  by  being  attached  to  a  particular  school  at  which  there  should  be 
a  mistress  of  method  P — Yes. 

12  940.  (Mrs.  Bryomt.)  Do  you  intend  that  the  student  teacher  should 
pay  a  fee  similar  to  the  fee  at  a  training  college  P— Yes. 

12.941.  Then,  a  probationer  is  a  person  receiving  a  low  salary,  because 
of  her  present  inefficiency  P — ^Yes. 

12.942.  And,  I  understand,  as  jrou  stated  it  originally,  that  part  of  the 
objection  to  the  scheme  of  probationers  is  that  it  is  liable  to  abuse  in  the 
introduction  to  the  profession  of  a  large  number  of  peraQna  who  ar^ 
inefficient,  at  a  low  salary  f — Tw, 
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12.943.  Which  is,  of  oonrse,  bttd  for  the  teaohen  and  bad  also  for  the 
pnpilsP— Yes. 

12.944.  (To  Mrs,  WithieL)  About  the  question  of  salaries :  I  thought  that 
possibly  yon  might  be  able  to  give  ns  some  more  facts  showing  how  very 
madeqaate  the  salaries  are,  and  the  kind  of  school  in  which  they  are  in- 
adeqoateP — ^All  my  experience  comes  entirely  from  schools  under  our 
own  association,  either  endowed  or  proprietary,  therefore ;  and  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  very  ereat  jealousy  is  observed,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  knowledge  other  than  from  personal  friends.  I  have  no  knowledge 
except  from  my  own  friends  or  friends  of  friends. 

12.945.  Perhaps  you  can  state  one  or  two  examples  P—Yes,  I  can  do  so, 
certainly.  1  know  of  one  case,  personally,  and  another  through  a  friend,  of 
salaries  of  60Z.  a  year,  in  which  the  mistress  getting  tliat  pay  has  obtained 
a  certificate  in  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local ;  in  one  case,  she  is  said  to 
be  conspicuously  a  good  disciplinarian,  and,  in  the  other  case,  she  had 
had  two  years'  experience  before  she  took  this  salary  of  601,  a* year. 

12.946.  Is  that  in  a  low  fee'd  school  or  a  high  tee'd  school  P — One  case 
does  occur  where  the  fees  are  low — lower  than  those  of  the  Girls* 
Public  Day  School  Company— about  10{.  a  year,  and  the  other  one  about 
122.  a  year. 

12.947.  Then  nerhaps  you  can  tell  us  whether,  in  those  oases  of  low 
salaries,  the  teacher  does  really  live  oa  her  salary,  or  whether  it  does  not 
involve  her  being  assisted  by  her  parents  and  friends  P — ^A  woman  cannot 
live  in  London  on  602.  a  year.  {Miss  Lwinby,)  She  cannot  do  so  in 
Cheltenham. 

12.948.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  to  Mrs.  WithieL)  You  mean  she 
cannot  get  lodging  for  that  P-^he  cannot  get  lodging  and  food  and  pay 
other  small  expenses,  clothing  excluded,  on  602.  in  London. 

12.949.  {Mrs,  Brycmt.)  Then  I  suppose  it  comes  to  this,  that  there  are 
a  great  number  of  young  women  m  the  teaching  profession  receiving 
assistance  from  home,  and  therefore  enabled  to  take  l^ese  low  salaries  P 
—Yes. 

12.950.  And  that  is  one  of  the  causes  in  operation  to  make  the  salaries 
lower  than  they  would  otherwise  be — to  bring  them  down  lower  than  they 
otherwise  could  be  P — There  are  salaries  of  ^L  and  402.  a  year  given. 

12.951.  Non-resident  P — ^Yes,  given  to  persons  who  will  come  under  the 
title  of  probationers ;  but  then  those  salaries  of  402.  and  352.  a  year  are 
not  only  paid  during  the  probationary  year — but  they  go  on;  there 
are  salaries  under  602.  that  go  on  for  more  than  one  year. 

12.952.  Are  those  persons  teachers  P — Yes.  I  have  one  case  where  452. 
a  year  was  offered  to  a  woman  who  had  the  higher  local  and  the  Cam- 
bridge training  certificate,  too,  and  had  a  very  small  experience  besides — 
say  a  term  or  so. 

12.953.  Then,  as  I  take  it,  your  suggestion  amounts  to  this,  that  it 
should  be  the  basinoss  of  some  public  authority  to  see  that  the  financial 
scheme  of  the  school  was  sound  in  this  matter  of  salaries  ? — ^Yes  ;  where 
public  money  is  concerned  it  could  be  done,  we  think. 

12.954.  That  the  inspection  of  the  school  should  in  fact  extend  to  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  P — ^Yes. 

12.955.  And  that  would  be  in  the  interest,  not  onl;^  of  the  teachers,  but 
also  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  P — ^It  is  obviously  impossible  to  have  an 
efficient  school  taught  by  persons  of  the  probationers*  class. 

12.956.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Do  you  think  that,  by  any  method 
whatever,  you  oould  prevent  a  clever  girl  from  taking  352.  or  402.  a  year, 
if  she  had  all  her  expenses  found  at  home  ;  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
exclude  a  clever  girl  who  has  had  a  good  education,  and  was  a 
tolerably  well-to-do  woman,  and  yet  might  be  glad  of  the  302.  or  402.  P — ^I£ 
she  is  efficient  she  ought  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  an  efficient  teacher. 
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12.957.  But  if  she  is  willing  to  take  less,  we  oome  to  that  difficulty  at 
onceP — ^Tes,  and  therefore  yon  cannot  interfere,  I  think,  in  priyate 
ichoolB. 

12.958.  {Mr$.  Bryant)  I  shoold  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  your 
association  on  the  subject  of  fees,  especially  in  the  first  grade  schools ; 
whether  this  difficulty  of  salaries  might  not  be  met,  in  the  first  place 
especially,  by  liigher  fees? — It  seems  very  difficult;  there  might  be 
in  certain  cases,  perhaps,  a  very  trifling  increase,  but  not  in  many  cases. 

J.2,959.  You  think  the  fees  could  not  be  raised  P — ^I  do. 

12.960.  Not  in  the  wealthy  neighbourhoods  F — ^In  some  few  cases  they 
might  be. 

12.961.  On  the  ground  that  the  higher  fee  would  enable  better  pay  to 
be  given  to  the  teachers,  and  chat  that  would  imply  a  more  efficient  kind 
of  teaching? — ^It  certainly,  I  think,  does  so.  We  clearly  see  that  the 
efficient  schools  in  educational  results  are  those  where  the  staff  is  a  fairly 
pennanent  one  and  a  fairly  well  paid  one.    There  is  a  olose  connexion. 

12.962.  But  you  haTe  not,  ss  a  matter  of  fact,  recommended  raising  the 
fees  to  any  large  extent  P — No*  (Miss  Lwnby')  We  did  not  feel  that  we 
could. 

12.963.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  dismissal  of  assistant  mistresses ; 
I  want  just  to  ask  whether  those  few  oases  where  the  headmistress  is 
absolute  and  has  the  power  of  dismissal,  do  happen,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  be  cases  iu  which  friction  has  occurred  P — Not  to  my  knowledge.  (Mn. 
Withiel,)  I  collected  statistics  on  that  point  and  I  found  no  openly 
acknowledged  case  of  friction,  probably  because  resistance  would  be 
useless  where  the  headmistress  is  absolute.  T  found  evidence  of  friction 
in  other  cases,  where  appeal  was  possible. 

12.964.  So  that  the  question  which  has  arisen  among  the  assistant 
masters  has  not  arisen  in  that  form  at  all  amongst  assistant  mistresses  P 
— We  have  no  experience  of  assistant  masters,  but  I  imagine  not. 

12.965.  {Dr.  Fawbaim  to  Miss  Lwnby.)  How  would  you  propose  to  have 
the  temporaiy  list  revised  P — The  council  should  do  that  by  means  of  its 
registrar. 

12.966.  I  mean  the  list  of  registered  teachers ;  how  would  the  revision, 
especially  of  the  temporary  list,  the  original  primary  list  of  all  teachers, 
be  effected  P — ^We  contemplate  nothing  but  a  permanent  list. 

12.967.  {To  Miss  Limby.)  But  you  propose  in  the  first  instance  to  include 
all  acting  teachers  P — ^Yes. 

12.968.  How  do  you  propose  to  revise  it — ^the  number  of  persons  falling 
out  every  year  must  be  very  considerable  P — We  have  not  gone  into  that 
question.  {Mrs.  Withid.)  We  thought  that  the  registrar  appointed  by 
tne  council  would  easily  devise  some  method  of  renewing  the  register 
each  year.    {Miss  Immby.)  He  would  ask  for  a  report  firom  the  schools. 

12.969.  Then  you  propose  after  a  certain  period  to  niake  the  question 
of  qualification,  or  attainment,  or  a  degree,  the  condition  of  admission  P — 
A  certain  Imowledge  qualification,  and  after  the  two  years  a  training 
qualification  also  of  some  kind. 

12.970.  In  that  case  you  admit  to  your  list  all  duly  qualified  persons  P — 
After  the  two  years. 

12.971.  But  you  propose  to  divide  them  into  classes  for  voting  purposes  P 
— For  voting  purposes. 

12.972.  Then  you  introduce,  as  it  were,  a  play,  do  you  not,  of  principle ; 
you  admit  on  the  ground  of  qualification,  you  classify  on  the  ground  of 
schools  P — ^Tes,  because  although  your  qualification  mav  be  the  same,  the 
interests  of  the  schools  in  whicli  you  are  employed  and  the  kind  of  work 
that  you  may  be  engaged  in  may  be  difierent. 
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12.973.  But  is  not  the  interest  of  edaoation,  as  edaoation,  one  P — I  think 
there  are  yarious  aspects  ;  it  is  one  in  the  whole,  hut  certainly  there  are 
various  aspects  of  it. 

12.974.  How  conld  yon  have  the  governesses,  for  example,  represented  P 
— ^There  wonld  be  representatives  for  private  teachers. 

12.975.  Yon  put  governesses  on  the  same  basis  as  private  schoolmis- 
tresses P — I  think  so.  (Mrs.  Withid.)  We  thonght  that  all  would  be 
included  on  the  register,  and  therefore  all  would  be  represented. 

12.976.  (To  Miss  Lwmhy,)  But  represented  not  as  on  the  register,  but 
as  in  schools  P — As  in  schools. 

12.977.  Or  out  of  them  P— Yes. 

12.978.  Now,  as  to  training ;  you  consider  a  university  course,  or  an 
equivalent,  a  necessary  preparation  to  a  training  college  P — There 
must  be  some  knowledge  qualification  definitely  acquired  before  the 
training  begins. 

12.979.  Your  objection  to  a  training  college  is  based  largely  on  the 
existing  coUegels,  is  it  P — No,  that  would  be  too  much  to  say ;  but  the 
existing  colleges  have  not  existed  very  louff ,  and  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  stereotype  the  present  colleges  by  legislation,  and  bo  prevent 
the  development  of  further  and  other  methods  which  may  be  as  good,  or 
eyen  better. 

12,960.  You  think  that  the  training  college  may  be  made  a  very  great 
professional  school,  do  yon  P — ^Yes. 

12.981.  For  example,  you  speak  of  the  history  of  education;  do  you 
think  that  any  single  person  could  deal  with  that  P — Do  you  mean 
adequately,  or  only  in^  part  P 

12.982.  As  a  preparatory  discipline  for  the  teachers  P — You  have  to  do 
the  best  you  can. 

12.983.  If  you  were  constructing  an  ideal  college,  how  many  people 
would  you  give  the  history  of  education  to  P — Do  you  mean  how  many 
people  would  you  instruct  m  the  history  of  education  P 

12.984.  No ;  how  many  people  would  you  en^ploy  to  deal  with  the 
history  of  education  P — It  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  people  that 
you  had  to  train  in  teaching. 

12.985.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  histoiy  of  education  is  so  small  a 
subject  that  one  person  could  deal  with  it  P — One  person  does  deal  with 
it,  as  it  is  at  present  required  for  the  training  qualification. 

12.986.  We  are  speaking  about  an  ideal  college.  Would  you  not,  then, 
have  a  branch  dealing  with  comparative  history  and  methods,  or  the 
methods  of  various  countries  P — It  would  certainly  be  very  desirable. 

12.987.  Then  you  would  include  psychology  P — ^Yes. 

12.988.  But  psychology  without  an  underlaying  philosophy  is  not 
of  any  value,  is  it  P — This  is  going  beyond  the  practical. 

12.989.  Then  you  could  not  have  psychology  without  the  ethics  of 
teaching,  could  you  P — No. 

12.990.  Now,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  said,  I  may  ask  you 
whether  you  think  that  the  mistress  of  method  in  a  school,  or  in  a  series 
of  schools  grouped  together,  would  be  adequate  to  train  in  the  theory  and 
history  of  teaching  P — I  should  think  that,  relatively  speaking,  jou  might 
say  so.  Our  idea  in  preferring  training  in  the  school  to  traming  at  a 
training  college  was,  that  in  the  school  students  ffet  more  real  experience 
of  the  kind  of  work  that  they  will  have  to  do  iSterwards,  and  that  the 
training  college  more  divorces  them  from  practice  in  that  work,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  quite  so  practical  a  preparation. 

12.991.  Supposing  that  a  person  goes  from  a  training  college  where 
there  has  been  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  history  and  theory  of 
education  into  a  school  where  praotiOQ  \m  givexiy  irill  iiot  X^At  persou 
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be  more  able  to  profit  bj  it  P — ^Poflsibly ;  bat  we  did  not  object  to  the 
training  colleges  bo  mach»  as  that  we  asked  that  attendance  at  a  training 
oollege  shonld  not  be  cow  palsory ;  that  thoae  who  were  in  any  way  pre- 
Tented  firom  attending  a  training  ooUege,  or  who  preferred  to  take  their 
training  in  a  seoondary  school,  for  some  reason  or  other,  might  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  not  be  forced  to  take  the  training  college  conrse. 

12.992.  {Mr,  CocJcbum,)  Could  yon  oblige  me  by  saying  what  adrantages 
trained  assistant  teachers  receiye  to-day  in  secondazy  schools  over  those 
who  have  had  no  training  at  all.  I  mean  either  in  salary,  or  in  the 
chance  of  superior  appointments;  do  they  receiye  any  substantial 
adyantage  in  any  way  ?— ^There  is  a  growing  desire  among  headmistresses, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  haye  their  teachers  tramed  before  they  appoint  them. 
They  ask  for  training.  (Mrs.  WithieL)  Yes,  that  is  so.  {Miss  LwnbyJ)  I 
think  that  a  trained  teacher  has  a  better  chance  now  of  obtaining  a  good 
appointment  in  girls'  schools  than  an  untrained  one. 

12.993.  And  at  a  better  salary  P— Yes. 

12.994.  Then  it  really  is  made  substantially  worth  the  while  of  girls 
to-day  to  go  in  for  training  rather  than  attempt  to  get  appointments 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  training  P — ^Yes,  in  many  cases. 

12»995.  Do  yon  consider  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  training  college 
accommodation  for  assistant  teachers  P — No,  nothing  like  it. 

12.996.  Has  your  association  any  yiews  as  to  how  more  of  them  should 
be  established  P — ^We  did  not  go  into  details  about  it ;  but  as  the  demand 
generally  creates  the  supply,  we  suppose  that  if  training  were  required 
training  colleges  would  soon  come,  and  with  sufficient  students  would 
support  themselyes,  for  the  students  would  pay  for  their  training. 

12.997.  Is  it  to  be  left  to  priyate  enterprise,  or,  in  your  yiew,  should  the 
Goyemment  take  it  in  hand  P — ^We  did  not  take  any  yote  upon  it  at  all. 

12.998.  Then,  as  an  altematiye  to  training-college  training,  you  rather 
fayoured,  I  understand,  a  kind  of  student-teacher  system P—Tes. 

12.999.  Are  you  sufficiently  well  informed  to  know  what  the  attitude  of 
headimistresses  wonld  be  to  that  system  P — I  am  yery  well  used  to  the 
student  teachers  at  Cheltenham,  where  my  work  lies,  and  there  of  course 
they  are  welcomed. 

13.000.  You  are  only  able  to  speak  of  that  one  college  P — Yes,  personally. 

13.001.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  feeling  of  headmistresses  generally 
would  be  with  regard  to  this  Question  of  taking  into  their  schools  student 
teachers  P — I  think  the  heaamistresses  generally  prefer  the  training- 
college  system.     {Mrs.  WiihieL)  Yes,  they  would  do  so. 

13.002.  {To  Miss  Ltmhy,)  Then  I  may  take  your  answer  generally 
to  be  that  headmistreaeos  do  not  foyour  student  teachers  P — ^Yes. 
(JIfrt.  Wiihid.)  I  think  it  is  that  they  do  not  wish  to  haye  their  girls 
experimented  upon.  {Miss  Lwnby,)  I  think  many  of  them  regai^d  the 
student-teacher  plan  as  a  good  one,  even  though  they  may  not  wish  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  haying  student  teachers  themselyes. 

13.003.  {To  Mrs.  WithisL)  Will  it  not  be  necessary  to  conyei*t  the 
headmistresses  before  your  scheme  will  operate  P — Several  of  them  would 
not  object ;  they  would  not  loye  it,  but  they  would  consent  to  do  it.  If  the 
matter  were  represented  to  them  by  their  governing  bodies,  they  would 
consent. 

13.004.  {To  Miss  Ltimby.)  Then  if  we  are  to  have  secondary  school 
teachers  trained,  we  must  either  convert  the  opposing  headmistresses  of 
to-day  or  set  up  training  colleges  P — ^Yes,  but  no:,  all  the  secondary 
schools  now  existing  would  serye  as  good  training  grounds ;  it  would  only 
be  the  really  good  schools  which  could  be  regarded  as  efficient  for  that 
purpose. 

13.005.  Is  it  the  yiew  of  your  association  that  the  stndcnfc  teachers 
should  pay  a  fee  or  be  paidP — They  should  pay  a  fee  like  any  other 
student. 
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18.006.  HftTe  you  any  idea  what  the  fee  Bhonld  be? — I  have  no 
information  npon  that  point  at  all.    I  know  only  the  fees  at  Cheltenham. 

13.007.  Bat  yon  do  speak  of  scholarships  for  teachers  in  training 
colleges.  What  proportion  of  teachers  are  to  pay  their  own  fees  and  what 
proportion  are  to  be  paid  by  scholarships,  and  what  are  to  be  the  conditions 
of  tiiose  scholarships  P — All  these  thines  will  hare  to  settled  possibly  by 
the  leenlts  of  other  examinations.  Persons  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  examinations  and  are  bond  fide  intending  to  be  teachers 
snonld  be  rewarded  by  some  snch  scholarships  to  help  them  in  their 
training.  (Mrs.  WUhiel,)  We  have  contemplated  that  a  fee  between  20Z. 
and  90Z.  a  year  might  be  possible  for  training  a  teacher. 

13,006.  In  the  training  college  do  you  mean  P — No,  in  the  grouping  of 
schools. 

13.009.  That  is  the  student-teacher  plan  P— Yes. 

13.010.  Yon  have  been  asked  by  Mrs.  Bryant  as  to  yonr  view  about 
salaries,  which  is  a  question  I  was  going  to  put  to  you.  You  have 
evidently  considered  tne  question,  because  I  see  that  in  your  remarks  on 
the  training  of  teachers  you  speak  of  "  adequate  minimum  salaries."  Has 
your  association  formed  any  opinion  what  the  adequate  minimum  salaries 
should  be  P — ^We  think  that  tne  initial  salary  should  be  802.  a  year  for  a 
woman  without  a  degree.  She  can  support  life  on  802.  for  a  year,  and  that 
should  be  the  minimum. 

13.011.  For  London  and  the  country  P— (Jf  tM  Lwnby.)  Yes,  and  it  should 
rise  at  the  end  of  the  year.  (Mrs.  WithieL)  And  for  those  with  a  degree 
the  initial  salary  should  be  lOOZ. 

13.012.  (To  Miss  Lumby,)  I  understand  that  you  represent  entirely  girls* 
schools  P — ^Yes. 

13.013.  Have  you  no  views  to  give  the  Commission  with  regard  to  what 
you  think  of  co-education  P — No,  we  have  not  discussed  that  poini,  1 
think,  at  alL 

13.014.  You  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  upon  that  point  P — ^No. 

13.015.  (To  Mrs,  Withiel,)  Among  your  special  points  I  notice  that  yon 
talk  of  local  needs ;  what  do  you  mean  by  tnat  P  Are  the  local  needs  to 
be  a  place  for  every  child  in  the  district,  or  a  sufiBcient  number  of  places 
at  a  ffiven  fee ;  or  what  do  vou  mean  P — 'I  think  we  meant  that  there 
should  be,  within  a  reasonable  distance,  a  place  for  every  child.  (Miss 
Lwnby.)  So  that  they  could  be  educated  without  the  necessity  of  being 
away  from  home. 

13.016.  (To  Mrs.  Withid.)  Let  me  put  my  difaculty  to  you  a  little 
plainer.  Supposing^  that  in  a  given  area  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
places  for  all  the  children,  in  that  area  those  places  of  course  would  consist 
of  schools  of  various  degrees,  expensive  schools,  and  much  more  moderate 
schools ;  now  supposing  that  it  comes  to  be  felt  in  that  neighbourhood 
that  while  there  is  a  school  place  for  every  child  there  is  still  not  a 
sufficiency  of  lower-fee'd  schools,  and  a  desire  is  felt  to  increase  them,  that 
would  be  at  the  expense,  would  it  not,  of  the  existing  higher-fee'd  schools  P 
-—If  the  same  education  were  given  in  both,  yes. 

13.017.  (To  Miss  Lwmhy,)  Would  such  a  state  of  things  be,  in  your  view, 
objectionable,  and  to  be  prevented  P — Certainly. 

13.018.  Then  an  increaBe  of  lower-fee'd  schools  would  not  be  permitted 
by  the  central  council  in  such  a  caseP — Not  if  it  meant  establishing 
another  school  of  the  same  type  and  giving  the  same  education  as  the 
existing  school  at  the  higher  fee. 

13.019.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Following  that  question,  I  suppose  you  would  not 
oonnt  as  being  amongst  the  effective  school  supply  of  the  district  any 
school  which  was  not  open  to  children  of  all  ranks  of  society  P — No,  I 
should  think  not. 

18»020.  Referring  to  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  question,  am  I  right  in  tKt«lri«g 
thait  your  asaooiation  wishes  not  to  exclade  firom  the  register  a  number  of 
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63a)ellent  teaohers  who  have  not  got  the  qnalifioatioiiB  that  one  wonld 
natnralij  expect  from  the  jonnger  generation,  becauise  the  latter  hare 
had  hotter  opportunities  P — Yes,  some  of  the  hest  teachers  whom  I 
personally  have  known  haye  not  had  these  exceptional  qualifications. 

13.021.  And  yon  think  that  this  category  of  teachers  who  are  really 
efficient,  hnt  not  technically  qualified,  will  tend  to  disappear  as  the  facilities 
for  training  and  education  become  more  widely  increased  P — Yes. 

13.022.  In  fact  ^ou  want  to  get  the  sympathy  of  the  teaching  profession 
on  the  side  of  registration  P — ^Yes. 

13.023.  And  therefore  you  think  it  extremely  important  to  ayoid  any 
risk  of  TnaJrtwg  a  grieyaaoe  P — ^Yes. 

13.024.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Fairbaim's  questions,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  supplement  the  work  of  your  mistress  of  method  by  occasional  courses 
on  educational  topics  by  travelling  lecturers  P — ^Yes,  it  would  be  yery 
denrable,  I  think. 

18.025.  Has  your  association  formulated  any  scheme  for  a  syllabus  of  a 
▼ear's  training,  based  on  your  practical  experiments  of  actual  need  P — 
No  scheme ;  we  nearest  thing  to  it  was  the  suggestion  in  Mrs.  WithieVs 
resolution^  which  was  lost,  that  the  training  should  be  for  a  year  in  an 
efficient  school,  one  term  under  one  form  mistress,  and  the  next  under 
another  as  far  as  possible. 

18.026.  That  is  ahready  on  the  notes  P— Yes. 

13.027.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  those  who  are  at  present 
engaged  as  teachers  might  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  some  insight 
into  educational  science  P — ^Arrangements  might  be  made  in  the  case  of 
schools  grouped  together  to  allow  teachers  who  are  already  teaching  to 
attend  classes  held  by  a  mistress  of  method,  or  to  hear  those  si)ecial 
lectures  iJbiat  you  spesk  of.  For,  instance,  when  first  systematic  training 
was  undertaken  at  Cheltenham,  a  great  many  of  the  staff  who  had  then 
for  years  been  already  employed  in  teaching  attended  the  lessons  of 
the  mistress  of  method  on  psychology  and  went  through  the  entire 
course,  without  taking  the  examination,  but  for  their  own  help  and 
better  instruction. 

13.028.  Would  you  haye  scholarships  ayailable  for  such  teachers  so  that 
they  might  get  relief  from  their  present  duties  P— We  have  not  gone 
into  that. 

13.029.  How  far  do  you  think  it  is  true,  as  we  sometimes  hear  it  said, 
that  a  number  of  girls'  schools  in  England  financially  depend  on  a 
succession  of  younff  women  teachers  at  low  salaries  P — I  cannot  say  how 
far,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  too  frequently  the  case  that  these  young 
teachers  are  taken  at  low  salaries,  and  then  as  soon  as  they  require  a 
higher  one  they  have  to  go  elsewhere. 

13.030.  Then  the  question  of  what  is  to  become  of  women  teachers  as 
they  grow  old  becomes  increasingly  serious,  does  it  not  P — ^Yes. 

13.031.  Would  you  therefore  think  that  a  provision  for  pensions  should 
be  included  in  aU  schemes  for  schools  ? — ^We  have  not  undertaken  that ; 
but  we  think  that  certainly  such  salaries  should  be  paid  as  would 
allow  of  provision  for  old  age. 

13.032.  (To  Mrs.  Withid.)  Might  I  ask  what  your  association  consider 
to  be  the  fair  average  cost  per  head  of  Secondary  Education  if  a  proper 
allowance  is  made  for  salaries  P — We  think  it  must  depend  on  tne  sise 
of  the  school.  If  the  school  is  to  be  for  100  children,  and  not  much  over 
100,  the  fees  paid  must  certainly  be  over  13Z. 

13.033.  We  have  had  put  before  us  an  estimate  of  101.  or  10  guineas  a 
head.  Does  your  association  think  that  that  makes  too  small  an  allowance 
for  salaries  P — In  a  school  of  100  certainly.  For  a  school  of  not  less  than 
200  it  is  possible  to  manage  for  a  little  over  lOL 
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13.034.  (Mr.  Cockbwm.)  Are  yon  giving  as  your  ausociation's  figares 
nowP — ^A  sab-committee  of  the  association  has  inYestigat^  the  point, 
and  these  are  the  figares  laid  before  them. 

13.035.  It  is  not  a  specalative  answer  P — N(.'. 

13.036.  {Mr.  BacUer  to  Mies  Lwnby.)  Have  yon  noticed  that  assistant 
teachers  from  high  schools  and  endowed  schools  are  now  starting  private 
schools  on  their  own  acconnt  P — ^Yes,  I  know  of  several  instances. 

13.037.  Has  that  been  an  increasing  tendency,  do  yon  think  P — That  I 
conld  hardly  say,  bat  it  has  occnrred.  (Mrs.  Wiihiel.)  1  do  not  think  there 
has  been  time  snfficient  to  answer  that  qnestion.  The  establishment  of 
high  schools  for  girls  dates  back  aboat  20  years,  and  one  cannot  say  that 
mnch  increase  has  taken  place. 

13.038.  (To  Miss  Ltmby.)  Is  it  within  yoar  power  to  answer  this 
qaestion,  whether  the  private  schools  for  girls  are  really  from  an  edncational 
point  of  view  discharging  an  important  part  in  oar  English  system  of 
mstractionP — Some  are  discharging  an  exceedingly  important  part.  I 
think  some  private  schools  are  doing  exceedingly  good  work. 

13.039.  And  that  private  school  teachers  are  being  recrnited  by  teachers 
trained  in  oar  best  schools  P — ^Yes,  in  many  cases. 

13.040.  (Dr.  Favrbaim  to  Mrs.  Wiihiel.)  Yon  said  that  yoa  had  a 
committee  that  has  examined  into  this  qaestion  of  salaries  P — Yes. 

13.041.  Are  yon  able  to  give  as  the  fraits  of  their  work  at  all  P — That 
committee  has  not  reported  yet;  it  is  at  present  sitting.  A  certain 
nnmber  of  statistics  have  been  gone  into,  bat  no  conclnsion  as  yet  has 
been  arrived  at. 

13»042.  (Mrs.  JBrycMt.)  Have  yon  not  a  scheme  showing  how  schools  of 
different  sizes  may  be  financed  P — ^Yes,  that  is  ready. 

13,043.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  give  as  thatP — I  have  not  the 
figares  with  me. 

13,044-45.  Coald  yoa  send  them  P — I  coald  send  them.  See  Appendix 
No.  2. 

13.046.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  When  will  the  report  of  the  snb-oommittee 
be  in,  do  yon  think  P — ^I  do  not  know. 

13.047.  We  miRht  have  it,  perhaps  P — I  hardly  think  before  next  year ; 
probably  the  early  part  of  next  year. 

13.048.  (Mr.  Totoall  to  Miss  Lwnby.)  Yoa  lay  special  stress  npon  the 
need  to  limit  the  nnmber  of  probationers,  do  yon  not  P — ^Yes. 

13.049.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  Education  Department  has  had  to  place 
a  limit  npon  the  nnmber  of  papil-teachers,  or  probationers,  in  elementary 
schools  P — ^Yes. 

13.050.  And  yon  think  that  for  a  similar  reason  the  central  authority 
would  have  to  place  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  probationers  in  secondary 
schools  P — ^Yes. 

13.051.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  local  authority,  I  presume 
you  are  anxious  to  secure  that  there  should  be  a  representation  of 
teachers  or  those  who  have  been  teachers  on  the  local  authoritvP — 
Yes,  certainly,  we  think  it  very  important  that  people  actually  acquainted 
with  education  should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

13.052.  You  TpTopoBe  to  differentiate  between  teachers  employed  in 
various  classes  of  schoolB  upon  the  register ;  would  you  differentiate  in  the 
voting  between  head  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  P — I  think  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  separabe  representation  to  headmasters  and  mistresses, 
out  our  association  nas  merely  said  that  all  secondary  teachera  should 
oome  in,  without  discriminating. 

18.053.  Ton  do  not  propose  then  to  differentiate  in  that  way  P— We  do 
not* 
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13.054.  I  presume  the  salaries  70a  have  given,  both  the  minimnm 
salary  obtained,  and  the  higher  salaries  that  yon  have  adverted  to,  are  not 
in  any  case  in  addition  to  board  and  residence  P — No,  they  are  paid  to  non- 
resident teachers. 

13.055.  (Dr,  WormeiU  io  Mrs.  WUhiel,)  I  have  a  few  questions  U)  ask  as  to 
this  council  which  you  comiemplate  ;  as  I  understand,  it  is  one  specially 
formed  for  registration,  is  ib  not  P — We  did  not  contemplate  that  solely ; 
we  thought  that  registration  would  be  one  of  its  fhuctions. 

13.056.  What  other  functions  do  you  think  it  would  fhlfil  P— We  think 
that  it  might  have  the  position  of  a  court  of  appeal  really  in  the  case 
soggested,  as  to  whether  new  schools  should  be  established  in  certain 
localities,  and  that  it  might  be  a  sort  of  reconci]iation  board  in  the  cases 
where  there  are  two  riycS  schools  both  damaging  one  another,  and  both 
providing  the  same  type  of  education. 

13.057.  Then,  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  do  you 
think  that  that  ooancil  is  sufficient  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

*  13,058,  Without  any  other  branch  to  complete  the  Department  of 
Secondary  iiduoation  P — Our  association  has  not  passed  any  resolution  on 
the  point. 

13.059.  You  speak  of  tlie  fh^ming  of  the  schemes.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  would  frame  bhe  schemes,  would  they  not  ? — Certainly. 

13.060.  And  the  schools  then  that  would  be  selected  as  practising 
schools,  or  training  schools,  would  be  under  two  bodies;  is  tnat  soP — 
They  would  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  central  council. 

13.061.  And  after  their  sanction  by  the  central  council  as  training 
schools,  they  would  be  supervised  by  that  council  P — ^They  would  be 
inspected  certainly  as  we  contemplate. 

13.062.  YoQ  know  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  also  have  the  power, 
which  they  exercise,  of  appointing  inspectors  for  schools  P — Yes. 

13.063.  Would'  there  be  a  divided  authority  there  P — ^We  imagine  that 
the  functions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  would  not  clash  with  those  of 
the  central  council,  and  that  there  would  be  harmony  between  those  bodies. 

13.064.  Could  you  tell  us  what  is  the  highest  salary  obtained  by  the 
members  of  your  association  P — ^Yes.  I  myself  had  a  salary  of  250L  a 
year,  and  I  know  of  two  other  cases  where  that  amount  was  obtained ;  but 
that  was  the  highest  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

13.065.  How  many  do  you  think  obtained  250Z.  a  year  P — I  think  we 
three  formed  the  sole  three,  but  I  do  not  know. 

13.066.  Have  you  any  notion  what  the  average  salary  of  members  of 
your  association  is  P — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say.  {Mi88  Lumby,) 
There  are  a  few  cases  of  salaries  of  that  amount,  2oOl.  a  year,  within  my 
knowledge. 

13.067.  {Mrs,  Bryant)  I  think  there  are  cases  of  3002.  a  year  also,  and 
one  or  two  higher  still  P — They  are  rare. 

13.068.  (Mr.  LytUlUm  to  Mrs.  Wiihiel.)  Should  you  say  that  there  is 
a  tendency  of  salaries  to  rise  at  all  now  P — On  the  contrary,  they  have 
fallen  distinctly. 

13.069.  Lately  P— Within  the  last  10  years. 

13.070.  Is  that  due,  do  you  think,  partly  to  the  increased  numbers  of 
women  ready  to  teach  P — Yes,  we  think  so. 

13.071.  That  is  the  principal  reason  P — Wo  think  so. 

13.072.  [Dean  of  Manchester  to  Mrs.  WithieJ.)  Jnst  one  single  qaes- 
tion  :  When  you  spoke  about  10{.  being  the  average  cost  of  a  pupil,  did 
you  estimate  that  upon  the  basis  of  the  low  salaries  that  you  have  spoken 
of,  or  upon  an  increase  of  salaries  P — I  mentioned  that  a  school  contem- 
plated for  200  pupils  could  be  worked  with  fair  salaries  for  a  fee  of 
something  slightly  oyer  101.  per  pupil. 

i     88569.  E 
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13,073.  On  the  basis  of  what  salarj,  the  low  salaries  F — No,  fair  salaries, 
where  the  minimam  initial  salary  would  be  80Z. 

13,074i.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  matter  or  snhjeot  that  yoQ  wcmld 

like  to  bring  before  the  Commission  P — I  think  not,  thank  yon. 

« 
The  witnesses  withdrew. 
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Mr.  Chaiiles  Mabtin  and  Mr.  John  Mohtgomeky  called  in  and 

examined. 

13.075.  {Chairman  to  Mr,  Martin.)  You  and  Mr.  Montgomery  are 
representatives  of  the  Associatiou  of  Assistant  Masters  P — Of  assistant 
masters. 

13.076.  What  post  do  yon  occupy  P — I  am  treasurer  of  the  association. 

13.077.  And  what  school  are  you  connected  with  P — Bllis's  School, 
Qospel  Oak. 

13.078.  {To  Mr.  Mojiigoniwy.)  What  position  do  yon  holdP — I  am 
honorary  secretary  of  the  association. 

13.079.  And  a  teacher  in  what  school  P — Parmiter's  School,  Victoria 
Park. 

13.080.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission  to  take  the  subject  marked  B. 
OB  your  paper  first.  You  are  prepared,  I  understand,  to  express  the 
views  of  your  association  on  the  question  of  the  administration  of 
secondary  schools  under  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  P — 
Yes. 

13.081.  {To  Mr.  Martin.)  If  you  wish  to  make  any  remarks  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Montgomery  of  course  you  will  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so ;  but  I  see  that  Mr.  Montgomeiy  is  the  gentleman 
charged  with  that  particular  part  of  the  evidence  P — ^That  is  so. 

13.082.  (2*0  Mr.  Montgomery,)  First  of  all  may  I  ask  how  many 
assistant  teachers  belong  to  your  association  P— 460. 

13.083.  Are  they  all  teachers  in  endowed  schools  or  in  public  secondary 
schools  P — Membership  of  the  association  is  open  to  assistant  masters  in 
all  secondary  schools,  whether  endowed  or  non-endowed,  public  or  private. 

13.084.  Then  I  take  it  that  many  of  your  teachers  may  be  in  private 
schools,  schools,  that  is  to  say,  carried  on  for  private  profit  P — About  one- 
eighth  of  them  are. 

13,065.  Do  the  schools  which  are  represented  by  your  association  exist 
throughout  the  country  or  in  any  particular  direction  P — About  half  of 
our  members  come  from  London  and  the  other  half  are  scattered  over 
England  and  Wales.  I  ought  to  add,  perhaps,  that  we  have  been 
established  only  three  years. 

13.086.  Will  you  tell  us  what  qualifications  your  association  considers 
are  required  for  headmasterships  P — At  present  in  about  one-third  of  the 
schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  a  degree  is  essential ;  in  the 
majority  of  other  cases  it  is  reG[uired  that  the  headmaster  shall  have 
a  degree,  or  such  other  qualification  as  the  governors  may  approve  of« 
We  hold  that  a  degree  should  be  cue  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
the  headmastership  of  every  public  secondary  school.  W  e  have  collected 
statistics  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  headmasters  of  publio 
secondary  schools  for  boys  in  England  and  Wales ;  particulars  of  596  of 
those  schools  have  been  obtained,  and  we  find  that  the  headmasters  of  503 
are  graduates  ;  the  pcr-centage  being  84. 

13.087.  Have  yon  made  any  distinction  between  graduate  and  graduate ; 
I  mean  between  the  character  of  the  degree  P — No,  we  have  made  no 
distinction  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  degree. 

13.088.  Nor  of  the  character  of  the  university  f — No ;  but  I  can  g^v^ 
the  numbers  coming  from  each  of  the  principal  universities. 
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13,068.  Under  the  term  "  aniveraitiee,"  do  ^ou  include  aniyersities  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ? — We  inclnde  nniversitieB  in  the  United  Elingdom. 

13.090.  Not  foreign  nniycrsities  or  colonial? — ^There  is  one  from  a 
foreign  nniversity. 

13.091.  Yon  will  put  in  that  table,  perhaps? — Yea  {handing  in  ike 
same).    See  Appendix  No.  8. 

13.092.  Will  yon  state  the  fibres  to  the  Commission  ?— This  is  a  table 
showing  the  academical  qualifications  of  the  headmasters  of  596  public 
secoudary  schools  for  boys  in  England  and  Wales,  compiled  mainly  from 
school  prospectuses  issued  in  1694.  Number  of  headmasters,  596.  Num- 
ber of  graduates,  Orford,  156;  Cambridge,  196;  Dublin,  44;  London, 
109 ;  other  nniversities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  12  ;  foreign  univer- 
sities, 1 ;  total  518;  graduates  of  two  nniyersities,  15 ;  total  number  of 
graduates,  503.  Per-centage  of  headmasters  who  are  graduates,  64; 
number  of  undergraduates,  17. 

18.093.  Are  there  any  headmasters  who  are  neither  graduates  nor 
undergraduates  ? — 76. 

13.094.  Seyenty-six  have  no  uniyersity  degree  or  qualification  ?— Yes, 
who  haye  no  uniyersity  qualification. 

13.095.  (Mr.  LyiteUon.)  Dwm  that  include  secondary  schools  from  the 
highest  public  schools  downwards ;  do  you  include  the  big  public  schools 
in  yonr  number  ? — Yes,  all  of  them. 

13.096.  (Chairman.)  It  includes  Eton  and  Harrow  ? — ^Yes,  we  include 
Eton  and  Harrow,  and  all  schools  of  that  class. 

13.097.  (jtfr.  Jebh.)  Do  undergraduates  mean  men  who  have  been  at  a 
university  and  have  not  taken  a  degree  ? — I  understand  an  under- 
graduate to  mean  a  person  who  has  been  to  a  university  and  passed  at 
least  one  examination. 

13.098.  But  who  has  not  taken  a  degree  ? — ^Yes. 

13.099.  (Mr,  Coehbum.)  Could  yon  tell  us  what  nroporfcion  of  the  head- 
masters are  clergymen  ?---0f  the  596  headmasters  283  are  in  holy  orders. 

13.100.  (Chairman,)  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  on  the 
part  of  your  association  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  for  headmaster- 
ships? — We  hold  that  the  candidates  for  head  masterships  should  be 
required  to  have  a  certain  number  of  years'  experience  as  assistant  masten 
in  a  public  secondary  school.  That  reoommendation  was  made  by  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  but  no  such  proviso  exists  in  the  schemes. 

13.101 .  No  snob  proviso  is  contained  in  any  scheme  ? — ^No. 

13.102.  How  many  years  do  yon  propose  that  the  headmaster  should 
have  serred  as  assistant  master  ? — ^Five  years. 

13.103.  Is  there  any  other  qualification  that  yon  would  suggest  ?— No, 
those  are  the  only  qualifications  which  we  wish  to  see  enforced,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  there  is  satisfactory  proof  of  good  character  on  the  part 
of  the  candidate. 

13.104.  I  understand  that  jou  wish  to  give  some  statistics  of  these 
schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission? — That  is  so.  I  wish  to  give  an 
analysis  of  the  approved  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission  fc^  the 
administration  of  secondary  schools  for  boys  up  to  3rd  October  1894. 

13.105.  Will  you  do  so,  if  you  please? — Number  of  schemes  409. 
Appointment  of  headmaster:  number  of  cases  in  which  a  degree  is 
essential  183 ;  number  of  cases  in  which  membership  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  required  31.  Appointment  of  assistant  masters :  number  of 
oases  in  which  the  appointment  is  in  the  hands  of  (a.)  the  governors  50 ; 
(&.)  the  headmaster  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  govemors  4 ;  (c.)  the 
headmaster  355.  Dismissal  of  assistant  masters :  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  power  is  given  to  (a.)  the  governors  50 ;  (6.)  the  headmaster 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  governors  42 ;  (c.)  the  headmaster  subject  to 
^n  appeal  to  the  governors  if  eznense  has  been  incurred  in  setting  up  a 
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boarding-house  4;  (d,)  the  headmaster  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
govemors  4 ;  (e.}  the  headmaster  309.  Mode  of  payment  of  assistant 
master :  number  of  cases  in  which  (a.)  salaries  are  nxed  by  the  governors 
54 ;  (6  )  an  assigned  sum  is  distributed  by  the  headmaster  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  govemors  339 ;  (c.)  an  assigned  sum  is  distributed  by  the 
headmaster  14 ;  (J.)  no  method  stated  2.    See  Appendix  No.  3. 

13.106.  I  understand  that  this  analysis  has  been  made  by  your  asso- 
ciation ? — At  the  offices  of  the  Charity  Commission  from  the  official 
copies  of  the  schemes.  The  Charity  Commissioners  very  kindly  gave  us 
every  facility  for  the  collection  of  statistics. 

13.107.  Do  ycu  wish  to  make  an^  remark  on  this  analysis? — ^Not  on 
the  analysis  itself,  but  en  the  prevailing  regulation  as  to  the  tenure  of 
office  of  assistant  ma&^erp  and  on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
introduced. 

13.108.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  With  regard  to  these  statistics,  I  suppose 
you  examined  the  schemes  of  the  31  cases  in  which  the  headmaster  must 
be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  P — Yes. 

13.109.  On  what  ground  is  that  based  ;  had  those  been  schemes  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  modern  times  P — I  can  give  the  dates. 

13.110.  How  long  ag^  should  you  say,  roughly  P — ^I  am  unable  to  speak 
from  memory,  but  I  have  a  list  of  them. 

13.111.  On  what  ground  was  it  based? — I  do  not  know;  there  is  no 
statement  in  the  schemes. 

13.112.  You  have  not  investigated  that  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

13.113.  (Mr.  Hdbhouse.)  What  class  of  schools  do  these  schemes  relate 
to — schools  of  a  specially  denominational  character? — Some  of  them 
are  schools  attached  to,  and  under  the  government  of.  Cathedral 
Chapters. 

13.114.  (Mr.  Li/ttelton.)  Schools  excepted  you  mean  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  P — ^I  think  so. 

13.115.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  have  counted  in  the  cathedral 
schools,  have  you  P — Yes. 

13.116.  It  goes  without  saying,  as  you  know,  probably  that  those  are 
exceptions  P-  -Yes. 

13.117.  {Mr.  Lyttelton,)  Have  yon  found  any  cases  where  the  head- 
master must  be  a  minister  of  another  denomination  P — There  is  no  suoh 
scheme  so  far  as  I  know. 

13.118.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  But  these  are  not  all  cathedral  schools,  are 
they  P — ^By  no  means ;  speaking  from  memory,  thnte-fourths  of  them  are 
not. 

13.119.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  will  furnish  the  secretary  with  the 
names  of  the  31  schools  so  that  he  may  make  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  of 
this  particular  regulation  P — Certainly. 

13,1S20.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  With  regard  to  those  statistics,  what 
principle  of  selection  did  you  adopt  in  sending  out  inquiries ;  what  was 
your  definition  of  a  secondary  school ;  how  did  you  discriminate  P — I  do 
not  quite  know  whether  I  should  be  in  order  in  asking  for  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  question  P 

13,121.  You  have  got  answers  from  596  schools ;  probably  you  sent  out 
inquiries  to  a  larger  number,  but  where  did  you  get  your  list  of  schools 
from  ? — If  you  are  referring  to  the  596  schools  from  which  we  obtained 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  academic  qualifications  of  the  headmasters, 
the  list  which  we  took  as  the  basis  was  that  issued  by  the  committee  of 
the  Headmasters'  Association  with  one  or  two  additions.  The  list,  in 
my  opinion,  is  as  complete  as  possible,  bearing  in  mind  the  few  sources  of 
information  available ;  but  frequent  changes  take  place,  so  that  at  any 
given  mon^ent  the  list  requires  correction. 
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13.122.  (Chairman.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  experience  as       Absiwaot 
assistant  master,  what  are  your  views  respecting  that ;  that  a  specified  THxu^v^ivi- 
number  of  years  should  be  required;  is  that  so? — Yes;  that  five  years*     catiovb  jutd 
experience   as  assistant  master  in    a  public   secondary   school  shall  be       Sa.labie8. 
required  as  a  qualification  for  the  headmastership  of  a  public  secondary 

school. 

13.123.  That^  I  understand  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  ? — They  mentioned  no  number  of  years. 

13.124.  To  pass  on  then  to  the  question  of  the  tenure  of  office  by 
assistant  masters,  do  you  wish  to  give  us  some  statistics  with  regard  to 
that  ? — With  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  assistant  masters,  the  schemes  of 
the  Charity  Commission  vary  a  great  deal.  The  prevailing  regulation 
is  that  in  which  the  assistant  masier  is  dismissible  at  pleasure  by  the 
headmaster,  as  lias  been  shown  already  by  the  statistics  which  I  have 
given,  namely  in  309  out  of  409  schemes,  without  any  right  of  appeal  to 
the  governing  body. 

13.125.  You  desire,  I  understand,  to  express  the  opinion  of  your  asso- 
ciation with  regard  to  that  right  of  appeal  r — I  do. 

13.126.  What  is  that  opinion? — Assuming  that  the  assistant  master  is 
appointed  by  the  headmaster,  then  we  hold  that  the  assistant  master 
ought  not  to  be  dismissible  by  the  headmaster  unless  there  is  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  governing  body. 

13.127.  And  from  your  statistics  you  show  that  in  the  majority  of 
schools  on  vour  list  that  right  of  appeal  does  not  exist  ? — That  is  bo  in 
tbree-fourth«  of  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission. 

13.128.  As  regards  the  salaries  of  assistant  mastors  what  have  you  to 
say  P — ^The  Charity  Commissiou  require  that  the  governing  body  of  every 
school  should  once  a  year  send  in  a  financial  return,  but  this  is  not  always 
done.  We,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  have  been 
investigating,  and  noting  down,  the  various  items  in  the  financial  returns, 
and  in  some  cases,  in  oraer  to  get  the  financial  return  of  a  school,  we  have 
had  to  go  back  to  the  year  1889 ;  but  we  have  not  gone  bock  any  further 
than  1886. 

13.129.  You  mean  that  in  certain  schools  there  have  been  no  finan- 
cial reports  since  that  dato?~Not  since  1886.  The  blank  form,  issued 
by  the  Charity  Commission,  is  not  in  our  opinion  the  best  form,  but 
it  is  not  properly  filled  up.  We  find  that  the  form  of  the  Charity 
Commission  requires  that  there  shall  be  shown  the  yearly  rate  of  pay- 
ment to  each  teacher;  but  in  nearly  half  the  cases  that  is  not  done. 
In  some  returns  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  masters  appear  under  the 
head  of  **  Assistant  mastors,  apparatus,  &c."  Then  the  number  of  boys 
is  not  given  in  about  half  the  cases,  although  required,  and  on  the  whole 
the  returns  are  not  well  made.  In  tabulating  the  information  in  these 
returns  under  the  heads  given  by  the  Charity  Commission  in  their  form, 
we  have  entered  on  a  task  which  has  been  several  times  more  difficult 
than  we  anticipated. 

13.130.  What  do  you  propoee  to  do ;  if  the  returns  are  not  there  how 
can  you  make  any  statistics  rrom  them  ? — ^We  can  compile  statistics  from 
those  returns  which  have  been  made.  If  a  return  for  the  current  year  has 
not  been  made,  we  can  go  back ;  the  Charity  Commission  have  the  returns 
as  far  back  as  1886.  Very  often  there  is  inteinal  evidence  by  means  of 
which  we  can  supply  the  details  omitted.  Thus,  although  the  number  of 
boys  may  not  be  given,  yet  the  amount  paid  to  the  headmaster  in  oapita* 
tion  fees,  and  also  the  rate  of  capitation  fee  be  given ;  the  number  of  boys 
can  be  ascertained. 

13.131.  Then  you  have  undertaken  the  duty  of  bringing  these  reports, 
as  far  as  possible,  into  proper  shape  ? — ^Yes,  and  we  have  now  the  data  for 
giving  under  the  heads  of  the  Charity  Commission  return  tables,  showing 
total  income  and  expenditure,  the  per-contage  composition  of  income 
and  expenditure,  and  the  cost  of  education  per  head. 
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13.132.  Bnt  within  a  montli  or  so  voa  expeot  to  be  able  to  have  that 
information  ? — ^We  shall  most  certainly  ha^e  all  those  retams  ready. 

13.133.  You  will  probably  send  it  to  the  secretary  P — I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  BO.     See  Appendix  No.  3. 

13.134.  Because,  no  doubt,  that  information  will  be  of  very  considerable 
importance  P — 1  think  so. 

13.135.  As  I  understand  it,  the  basis  of  your  tables  will  be  founded 
upon  retame  which  you  obtain  from  the  Charity  Commission  P — That 
is  so. 

13.136.  And  the  only  difference  is  that  yoo,  I  was  going  to  say, 
manipulate  the  numbers ;  1  mean  by  that  that  you  obtain  from  certain 
results  placed  at  your  disposal,  information  which  is  not  directly  given  in 
the  tables ;  is  that  so  P — Tne  only  case  where  we  may  be  said  to  manipulate 
the  figures  is  where  such  an  item  as  the  number  of  boys  is  not  given,  but 
is  obtainable  from  the  amount  paid  to  the  headmaster  in  capitation  fees 
and  the  rate  of  the  capitation  fee.  If  information  can  be  gamed  in  that 
way  fh>m  internal  sources,  we  endeavour  to  get  it. 

13.137.  Therefore  those  data  are  as  reliable  as  any  other  portions  of  the 
returns  given  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  P — Yes. 

13.138.  (Dean  of  Mancheeter.)  It  is  an  analysis  rather  than  a  manipula- 
tion P — It  is  an  analysis.     {Mr.  Martin.)  It  is  a  summary  rather.  ' 

18.139.  (GJiavrman  to  Mr.  Montgomery,)  Let  us  put  it  quite  clearly. 
These  statistics  are  not  returns  given  by  the  Charity  Commission,  but 
the  Commissioners  give  you  access  to  certain  documents  in  their  posses- 
sion, which  documents  have  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Uharity 
Commission  or  under  the  regulations  of  the  Charity  Commission  by  the 
yariouB  schof^ls  in  question  P — That  is  so. 

13.140.  Therefore  the  Charity  Commission  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
these  numbers  ;  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  school  authorities  P — Yes, 
quite  so. 

18.141.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  But  as  regards  the  number  of  boys,  you  have  had 
occasion  to  go  outside  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Charity  Commission 
Acts,  do  we  understand  P — No,  we  do  not  go  outside  them,  because  we  wish 
our  figures  to  be  entirely  official,  that  is  to  say,  to  base  them  solely 
on  the  figures  supplied  by  the  clerks  of  the  governing  bodies. 

13.142.  {DeoAi  of  Manoke$ter.)  Which  sometimes  are  incorrect,  are  they 
notP— I  assume  that  the  figures  given  in  the  official  returns  are  correct. 
There  are  no  other  figures  to  go  upon. 

13.143.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  that  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  P — The  statistics  from  voluntary  returns. 

13.144.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  those.  Are  those  statistics  of  serious 
length  ? — No. 

13.145.  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  read  them.  In  the  first  place,  how  did 
you  obtain  these  so-called  voluntary  returns  P  —We  sent  a  printed  form 
to  our  members  who  are  assistant  masters  in  public  endowed  secondary 
day  schools,  pointing  out  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  average  salary  of  assistant  masters  in  public  secondary 
schools,  because  the  returns  to  the  Charity  Commission  are  verr 
incomplete  and  very  badly  bent  in,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not  distinguish 
between  assistant  masters  and  visiting  masters  ;  and  to  make  any  calcu- 
lation as  to  the  average  salary  of  assistant  masters,  treating  an  assistant 
master  and  a  visiting  master  as  the  same,  would  not  be  a  fair  way  of 
arriving  at  any  information  on  the  question. 

13.146.  Or  even  treating  them  as  a  piece  of  apparatus  as  you  said  just 
now  P — Certainly  not. 

13.147.  Then  what  are  the  results  of  your  issuing  these  notices  r — We 
have  arrived  at  an  average  under  different  heads  from  the  schools  from 
which  wo  have  received  information. 
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1S;148.  Would  yon  kindly  give  os  the  details  P — Income  from  endow- 
ment, 1,095{.,  iuoome  from  feee,  S8SI, 

13.149.  Wait  a  moment;  let  ns  be  qaite  clear  what  it  is  your  are 
giving  us;  is  this  one  particular  school? — This  is  a  table  showing 
yarions  particnlars  with  regard  to  public  secondary  endowed  day  schools 
for  boys  in  Sngland  and  Wales,  compiled  from  returns  made  by  assistant 
masters  in  1894  (handing  in  the  tame).     See  Appendix  No.  3. 

13.150.  Now  the  first  item  ? — Income  from  endowment,  1,095Z. 

13.151.  Whftt  does  thaif  mean? — ^That  means  that  the  average  inoome 
from  endowment  for  the  number  of  schools  from  which  we  have  received 
ivtoms  (under  this  particular  head  the  nnmber  is  20)  is  1,0952. 

13.152.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  20  schools  von  are  taking  an  average  of 
the  total  endowment  and  that  is  the  figure  tnat  yon  arrive  at  P — ^Tes. 

13.153.  Do  you  give  us  averages  in  all  the  other  cases  ? — ^Yes. 

13.154.  This  is  a  table  of  averages  then  P — Yes. 

13,155*  How  many  schools  does  this  list  contain  that  you  hare  just 
handed  iu  P — ^In  this  particular  case  it  was  20. 

13.156.  Could  you  give  us  the  the  names  of  those  20  schools  P — ^I  am  not 
able  to  g^ve  the  names.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  a  ^eat  difficulty  in 
getting  returns,  and  the  only  way  that  we  saw  of  obtaming  information 
was  by  stating  that  the  names  of  the  schools  would  not  be  published,  and 
that  the  returns  would  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  averages. 

13.157.  But  then  in  choosing  the  20  schools,  I  presume  that  you  had 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  schools,  and  you  endeavoured,  as  far  as  you  can, 
to  give  a  fair  average ;  you  have  not  chosen  the  20  schools  all  of  one 
particnlar  character  P — We  did  not  choose  the  schools ;  we  sent  out  the 
form  to  all  our  members  who  were  assistant  masters  in  public  endowed 
secondary  day  schools. 

13.158.  {Mr.  Cochbum.)  How  many  forms  did  you  send  out  P— About 
200. 

13.159.  And  you  only  got  20  back  ? — Yes ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  some  schools  we  have  as  many  as  10  or  11  members. 

13.160.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  then  that  these  results  that  you  are 
about  to  give  ua  are  the  whole  results  that  you  have  obtained ;  they  are 
not  chosen  in  any  way,  but  you  are  giving  us  the  result  of  all  the  replies 
that  yon  have  received  P — That  is  so. 

13.161 .  And  those  replies  form,  I  understand,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  Let  us  understand  what  these  20  schools  are  that  you  are 
about  to  give  us  ;  are  they  all  endowed  schools  P — They  are  all  endowed 
schools. 

13.162.  Arc  they  all  day  schools  ?— They  are  all  day  schools. 

13.163.  They  do  not  include  any  boarding  schools  ? — No. 

13.164.  (Dean  of  MancJiesier.)  And  out  of  the  200  forms  that  you  sent 
oat  do  yon  say  you  only  got  replies  from  20  people  P — ^That  is  not  so. 

13.165.  {Chairman,)  Will  you  kindly  explain  how  you  arrive  at  the 
selection  of  these  20  endowed  day  schools  P — We  did  not  select ;  we  sent 
out  forms  to  all  our  members  who  are  assistant  masters  in  pablic  endowed 
secondary  day  schools,  and  whether  we  received  a  return  or  not  depends 
upon  the  willingness  of  onr  members,  and  on  the  governors  having,  or  not 
having^ublished  abstracts  of  their  accounts  as  required  by  the  schemes 
of  the  Charity  Commission. 

13.166.  Then  is  the  Corumission  to  understand  that  you  have  taken  an 
average  of  all  the  answers  that  you  obtained  ? — ^That  is  so. 

13.167.  And  that  those  were  20  out  of  about  200  P— No. 

13.168.  Twenty  out  of  how  many  ?— Twenty  schools  out  of  about  40  that 
wo  sent  to. 
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13.169.  Then  do  yon  think  that  the  answers  or  the  result  that  yon  are 
ahont  to  give  ns  on  the  case  of  those  20  schools  give  a  fair  representation 
of  the  state  of  the  case  throughout  the  other  schools  from  which  you  have 
not  got  information  ? — I  thmk  that  the  figures  that  we  have  obtained 
represent  the  state  of  affairs  iu  what  I  may  call  well-endowed  middle- 
class  public  secondary  day  schools. 

13.170.  With  that  understanding  let  us  now  proceed  to  hear  what  you 
have  put  down  P — Average  income  from  endowment  in  20  cases,  1,0952. ; 
average  income  from  fees  in  25  cases,  883Z. ;  average  fees  in  12  cases, 
bl.  68, ;  average  number  of  boys  in  27  cases,  180 ;  average  naoiber  of  boys 
in  a  form  in  26  cases,  22 ;  average  cost  of  education  per  head  in  15  cases, 
10 '5Z.;  average  salary  of  headmaster  in  26  cases,  4452. ;  average  total 
salaries  of  assistant  masters  (excluding  visiting  masters)  in  27  cases,  per 
school,  7162. ;  average  total  salaries  of  visiting  masters  in  14  cases,  per 
school,  75*62. ;  average  number  of  assistant  masters  (excluding  visiting 
masters)  in  27  cases,  per  school,  5;  average  salary  of  assistant  master 
(excluding  visiting  masters)  in  27  schools,  14>9*d2. ;  average  cost  of  head- 
master per  boy  in  26  schools,  2*42.  ;  average  cost  of  one  assistant  master 
(excluding  visiting  masters)  per  boy  in  27  schools,  7*82,;  average  cost  of 
staff  per  Doy,  including  visiting  masters  ond  excluding  headmasters,  iu  27 
schools,  42. 

13.171.  (Mr,  Cochbum.)  And  all  those  averages  are  from  about  40 
schools  P-— It  varies  from  20  to  27. 

13.172.  But  you  sent  the  return  to  about  40  schools  P — ^Yes. 

18.173.  (Chairman,)  In  drawing  up  this  table  have  you  ever  considered 
whether  these  averages  really  represent  the  true  average.  Take  the  case 
for  instance  of  income  from  endowment  for  which  you  give  1,0952. ;  does 
that  give  you  any  real  information  not  knowing  what  the  maximum 
income  from  endowment  in  one  case  may  be,  and  what '  the  minimum 
income  from  endowment  in  another  case  may  be  P — I  do  not  think  that 
the  figures  in  that  return  are  of  very  much  value  except  as  regards  the 
salaries  of  masters. 

13.174.  That  is  because  the  variation  in  the  salaries  is  not  very  great, 
whereas  the  variation  in  the  inoome  from  endowment  may  be  very  great  P 
— The  salaries  of  assistant  masters  do  not  vary  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
endowments. 

13.175.  You  lay  stress  particularly  here  upon  the  figures  that  you  have 
obtained  of  salaries  of  masters  P — Yes. 

13.176.  And  you  think  that  in  that  respect  they  do  represent  a  fair 
average  P — ^Yes,  of  well-endowed  public  secondary  day  schools. 

18.177.  Keeping  for  the  moment,  to  the  question  that  is  really  before 
us,  namely,  the  salaries  for  assistant  masters,  and  looking  at  the  results 
which  you  have  obtained,  what  does  your  association  say  about  that 
point  P — We  consider  that  assistant  masters  in  public  secondary  schools 
are  badly  paid.  We  consider  that  in  establishing  a  school  some  sum  should 
be  assigned  for  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  masters.  The  Charity  Com- 
mission schemes  arrange  for  the  salary  of  the  headmaster ;  they  give  him 
a  certain  sum  out  of  tne  income  from  endowment  and  a  capitation  fee ; 
but  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  salary  oi  assistant  masters ;  the 
schemes  state,  as  a  rule,  that  the  governors  shall  fix  a  sum  for  assistant 
masters  and  apparatus,  but  in  no  scheme  is  there  any  provision  as  to  what 
proportion  of  the  endowment  or  how  much  per  head  should  be  assigned  as 
the  salary  of  assistant  masters.  The  result  of  making  no  provision  is  that 
the  assistant  masters,  in  some  cases,  are  very  badly  paid.  The  headmaster, 
is  paid  fairly  well ;  but,  as  no  corresponding  provision  is  made  for  the 
assistant  masters,  many  cases  occur  of  schools  with  staffs  of  five  or  six, 
or  even  more,  .assistant  masters,  where  the  headmaster's  salary  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

13.178.  What  scheme,  if  any,  does  your  association  propose  with  regard 
to  this  matter? — We  think  that  it  is  necessary  in  establishing  every  school 
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to  consider  what  is  the  minimam  oost  of  efficient  edacation  per  head,  and 
to  assign  a  certain  proportion  of  that  minimum  to  salaries  for  assistant 
masters. 

13.179.  Taking  into  oonsideration  the  endowment  the  amonnt  of  fees, 
charged,  and  the  number  of  boys, — is  that  so  P — ^Taking  into  account  the 
amount  of  available  iocome  and  the  number  of  boys. 

13.180.  (Ifr.  Hcbhouie.)  Is  it  possible  to  lay  that  down  in  any  scheme ; 
does  sot  the  number  of  boys  constantly  vary,  and  in  many  of  these  schools 
does  not  the  amount  of  income  available  constantly  vary  also  P — It  does  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  la}'  down  the  minimum  sum  required 
as  the  condition  oi  efficient  education  in  any  school,  if  the  character  of 
the  education  and  the  number  of  the  boys  be  given. 

13.181.  A  minimum  sum  for  any  one  assistant  master  do  you  mean  P 

No,  a  minimum  sum  per  head  for  a  staff  of  assistant  masters. 

13.182.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  extend  the  principle  of 
capitation  grants  to  assistant  masters  P — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
assistant  masters  generally  would  approve  of  that  arrangement,  bat  I 
think  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  that  nature  might  be  made. 

13.183.  {D^an  of  Manchester.)  But  you  do  not  speak  on  behalf  of  your 
association  in  that  respect  P — No. 

18.184.  (Chainnan.)  Then,  in  fact  you  have  not  any  special  scheme  to 
lay  before  the  Commission ;  you  only  desire  to  inform  us  that,  in  your 
opinion,  some  scheme  for  the  betterment  of  the  assistant  masters  would 
he  welcomed  P— When  we  have  added  up,  and  tabulated,  the  financial 
returns  made  to  the  Charity  Commission  we  shall  probably  be  in  a 
position  to  draw  up  a  scheme  assigning  to  the  different  heads,  as  given 
in  the  Charity  Commissioners'  financial  return,  the  amount  of  money 
which  we  think  ought  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  them.  At  present  all  that 
I  can  do  is  to  state  that,  as  the  result  of  ^  my  experience i  52.  per  head 
for  the  staff,  excluding  the  headmaster,  is  an  irreducible  minimum  to 
guarantee  efficient  education  in  second  grade  schools  of  not  less  than  300 
boys.  The  rate  must  be  higher  for  first  grade  schools,  and  also  for  smaller 
second  grade  schools. 

13.185.  What  do  you  consider  should  be  the  rate  for  the  headmaster  P 
— ^I  have  not  thought  specially  on  that  matter,  but  I  think  that  in  a  second 
grade  school  of  800  boys,  the  headmaster  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  22. 
per  head. 

13.186.  Have  you  considered  not  only  the  question  of  the  staff,  but  the 
question  of  the  working  of  the  school  otherwise,  and  do  you  feel  able  to 
give  us  an  opinion  on  the  question  of  what  it  would  cost  per  head  for  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  school  other  than  the  staff  P— I  think  that 
after  you  have  paid  the  assistant  masters  51.,  and  the  headmaster  2Z.,  per 
head,  32.  per  head  is  an  irreducible  minimum  for  meeting  the  other 
expenses. 

13.187.  Do  you  think  that  it  could  possibly  meet  the  other  expenses  P — 
As  the  result  of  examining  the  financial  returns  made  to  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, we  find  that  some  items  of  expenditure  vary  a  great  deal.  In 
some  schools  the  cost  of  scholarships  ana  exhibitions  given  to  boys  leaving 
the  school  to  go  to  other  and  higher  places  of  education  amounts  to  over 
5  per  cent,  of  the  income ;  and  I  think  that  the  cost  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  ought  to  be  excluded.  Another  item  which  ought  to  be 
excluded,  and  this  is  very  important  in  my  opinion,  is  the  cost  of 
administering  the  property  from  which  the  school  derives  its  income.  The 
cost  of  administering  the  property  runs  up  in  many  cases  to  over  20  per 
cent. ;  and  in  some  cases  to  26  per  cent.  That,  I  presume,  is  duo  to  the 
fact  that  the  school  deiives  its  income  from  land  and  other  property 
requiring  very  expensive  management.  Therefore,  when  I  state  101.  as  the 
irreducible  minimum,  I  mean  lOZ.  per  head  of  net  income ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  to  exclude  all  cost  of  managing  the  property  from  which  tho  school 
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derires  lis  income,  and  the  ooet  of  goholftrahips  and  ezhibitkniB  to  plaeetf 
of  higher  inBtractdon. 

13,188.  Woald  it  include  the  cost  of  keeping  np  the  building  P — ^Yes, 
the  oost  of  maintenance.    I  assume  that  the  school  has  been  fhlly  equipped. 

13,189-90.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  I  think  you  said  52.  for  the  staff  and  2Z.  for  the 
headmaster,  the  total  being  lOZ., — ^which  gives  70  (ler  cent,  of  the  tofcal 
income  to  p;o  to  the  staff.  That  is  the  ideal;  I  understand  that  is 
what  you  think  the  ri^ht  distribution  ought  to  be ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  did  jou  find  it  to  be,  or  within  what  limit  did  you  find  it  range 
in  your  inrestigations  P — I  regard  61.  per  head  for  assistant  masters  as 
an  irreducible  minimum  under  the  conaitions  I  have  stated.    We  have  not 

gone  far  enough  in  our  investigations  to  giro  the  cost  of  the  staff  per 
ead,  or  the  range. 

13.191.  {Mr.  8adi€T,)  Would  it  be  possible  for  rou  to  put  in  similar 
calcnlations  of  the  estimated  cost  applying  to  scnools  of  less  than  300 
boys  ? — ^We  will  endeavour  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  oonsiderable 
difficulty.    See  Appendix  No.  3. 

13.192.  {Mn,  Bryant)  Will  you  state  also  the  range  of  salary  as  well  as 
the  average  ? — Yes. 

13.193.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,)  Do  we  correctly  understand  that  the 
101.  is  not  to  include  any  exDenditure  on  scholarships  or  exhibitions  P — 
The  lOZ.  ought  not  to  include  any  expeuditare  on  scholarships  or 
exhibitions. 

13.194.  With  regard  to  the  statistics  that  you  got  from  those  schools, 
could  you  tell  me  whether  the  average  income  from  endowment  included, 
in  any  cases,  income  Bpecially  assigned  to  scholarships  and  exhibitions  P 
Possibly  your  returns  woald  not  enable  you  to  state  that^  In  many 
schemes  certain  funds  are  set  aside,  and  it  is  provided  that  no  less  than  so 
much  must  be  spent  on  scholarships  P — I  think  Mr.  Martin  can  answer 
that  better  than  I  can.  {Mr.  Martin.)  I  examined  many  of  tke  financial 
returns,  and  many  such  funds  come  under  income  ;  but  we  took  special 
note  of  them.    There  is  no  such  funds  included  in  our  voluntary  returns. 

13.195.  {Mr.  Jetib  to  Mr.  Montgomery.)  In  a  second  grade  school  of  300 
boys  a  sum  of  1,5002.  would  be  set  aside,  according  to  your  scheme,  to  be 
divided  among  the  staff,  apart  from  the  headmaster ;  is  not  that  so  P— 
That  is  BO. 

13.196.  How  many  assistant  masters  would  you  contemplate,  as  a  rule, 
in  a  school  of  that  size  and  character  P--*Not  more  than  ten. 

13.197.  {Mr.  YoxaU.)  I  think  you  stated  that  the  average  salary  of  the 
assistant  masters,  in  the  figures  you  referred  to,  was  14/01.  ? — I  did. 

13.198.  Do  you  think  that  that  could  be  taken  as  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative figure  for  all  the  assistant  masters  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  England  and  Wales  ? — I  think  it  is  higher  than  the  result 
that  we  shall  obtain  from  the  financial  returns  made  to  the  Charity 
Commission. 

13.199.  Do  those  figures  include  the  salaries  paid  to  assistant  masters 
at  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  schools  of  that  type  F— ^N'o. 

13.200.  Are  there  not  within  your  knowledge  cases  of  20Z.  or  40^  a 
year  being  paid  to  assistant  teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  addition 
to  board  and  residence ;  are  not  sums  of  that  type  very  numerous  P 
— There  are  many  schools  of  that  class. 

13.201.  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  not  represent  1402.  a  year  as 
being  the  average  salary  of  assistant  masters  in  secondary  schools 
throaghout  the  country,  because  from  general  knowledge  one  knows  that 
such  a  representation  is  far  too  high ;  at  least  one  supposes  so.  Your  1402. 
a  year  applies  to  a  particular  class  of  school  only  ;  a  second  grade  public 
endowed  school  P — ^That  is  so. 
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13.202.  And  yonr  asaocifttion  does  not  in  any  way  ref(^  to  assiatant 
masters  in  schools  other  than  those  schools  ? — Oar  retoms  do  not  come 
from  any  schools  other  than  those. 

13.203.  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  the  salaries  paid  to  assistant  masters  in 
schools  which  are  below  the  grade  of  second  grade  public  endowed  schools 
are  rerj  mnoh  less  than  1401.  a  year  on  the  arerage  ? — Yes,  bat  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  how  much  below.  The  salaries  paid  in  private  schools 
are,  as  a  rale,  very  low  ;  but  I  have  no  fignres  bearing  on  the  snbjeot. 

13.204.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  what  you  mean  by  a 
second  grade  public  endowed  school? — I  use  the  term  "  second  grade  '^to 
denote  a  school  at  which  the  leaving  age  under  ordinary  circam stances 
is  16. 

13.205.  Then  yon  exclude  the  great  public  grammar  schools  ? — ^In  my 
estimate  of  102.,  I  do. 

13»206.  And  in  your  estimate  as  to  salaries  P — I  do. 

18,207.  {Chairman.)  Then  I  understand  that  these  20  schools  do  not 
con  Cain  any  of  the  very  large  day  schools  of  the  country,  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood  for  ei^ ample  P — They  include  several  of 
those  schools. 

13.206.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  But  do  they  include  schools  (I  will  mention  a 
number  so  as  to  prevent  any  invidiousness)  like  St.  Paul's,  Merchant 
Taylors,  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and  the  grammar  schools 
of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Bradford  ? — We  have  no  figures  from  schools 
of  that  type. 

13.209.  {Chairman.)  With  respect  to  public  notification  of  yacancies 
I  believe  you  wish  to  make  some  statement  on  behalf  of  your  association  P 
There  is  a  generally  recognised  principle  that  all  vacant  ap^intments 
should  be  advertised,  and  any  neglect  to  observe  that  principle,  where 
public  money  is  concerned,  is  generally  regarded  with  suspicion.  In 
the  case  of  neadmasterships,  the  Charity  Oommissioners  provide  in  all 
their  schemes  that  public  notification  of  the  vacancy  shall  be  given ;  but 
the  regulation  is  not  so  stringent  as  we  think  it  should  be.  It  is  as 
follows :  "  In  order  to  get  the  best  candidates,  the  goyernors,  before 
'*  making  any  appointment,  shall  give  pnblic  notice  of  the  yacancy,  and 
"  invite  applicants  for  the  ofl&oe  by  advertisements  in  newspapers,  or  by 
^'  snoh  other  means  as  they  may  judge  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
"  object." 

13.210.  What  are  you  quoting  from  ? — The  stereotyped  clause  in  the 
schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission.  We  think  that  all  the  words 
following  "newspapers  ought  to  be  deleted;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
governors  of  a  school  ought  to  be  compelled  to  advertise  every  yacancy 
without  there  being  left  to  them  any  loophole  such  as  is  left  by  the  phrase 
*'  or  by  snch  other  means  as  they  may  judge  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
object." 

13.211.  When  you  talk  of  yacancies,  are  you  speaking  altogether  of 
yacancies  in  the  headmaster  ships,  or  of  assistant  masterships  as  well  P — 
We  think  that  that  provision  ought  to  be  extended  to  assistant  masterships ; 
at  present  it  is  counned  to  head  masterships. 

13.212.  Do  you  consider  that  the  assistant  masters  shonld  be  appointed 
by  the  headmaster ;  you  have  not  given  us  any  opinion  about  tnat ;  if 
you  have  any  opinion  to  ^ive  ns  on  that  subject  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
it? — The  association  which  I  represent  has  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  appointment  of  assistant  masters  by  the  headmaster  is 
likely  to  tend  most  to  efficiency. 

13.213.  That  is  the  practice  in  common  vogue  now,  is  it  not  P-^That  is 
the  practice  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  schools  administered  under  the  schemes 
of  the  Charity  Commission. 

13.214.  And  do  yonr  association  agree  that  that  is  the  best  mode  P — It 
has  not  expressed  itself  so  strongly  as  that. 
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13.215.  It  being  the  case  that  the  headmafit^r  in  75  per  cent,  of  the 
schools  has  t)ie  appointment  of  the  assistant  masters,  what  is  the  use  of 
public  advertisement  H — ^In  order  to  get  the  best  selection  of  candidates. 

13.216.  {Dean  of  Jlianolietter.)  The  headmaster  shoald.  advertise,  you 
mean  ? — Yes,  or  the  governors  as  representing  the  school. 

13.217.  Is  there  any  recourse  to  that  alternative  which  you  have  just 
quoted  to  us  P — I  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  without  any  experience  was 
appointed  headmaster,  and  of  a'case  where  the  governor  wished  to  appoint 
a  man  without  going  through  the  process  of  advertising. 

TsvuBB  or         13,218.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  prevailing  regulation  as  to  the  tenure 
]2£[|^^^      of  office  by  assistant  masters,  and  under  what  circumstances  was  it  intro- 
duced ? — Under  the  first  schemes  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
a  clause  was  inserted,  which  stated  that  the  **  headmaster  should  have  the 
*'  sole  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  all  assistant  masters ;  but  that  he 
should  forthwith  notify  every  appointment  to  the  trustees,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  any  dismissal  maso  a  full  report  of  the  case  in  writing  to 
the  trustees."    That  provision  was  felt  by  the  assistant  masters  to  be 
objectionable,  because  any  charge  might  be  preferred  against  an  assistant 
master,   and  he  not  only  not  have  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  the 
charge  made,  but  even  be  in  ignorance  of  the  charge  made  against 
him.     Consequently,  the  assistant  masters,  to  the  number  of  between 
300  and  400,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners, 
dated  the  25th  of  November  1872,  to  this  effect :— "  My  Lord  and  Gentle- 
men, — We,   the  undersigned  assistant  masters  in  endowed  schools  in 
England  and  Wales,  observing  that  in  the  schemes  for  the  future 
management  of  such  schools  already  published  power  to  appoint  and 
dismiss  assistant  masters  has  in  each  instance  been  given  to  the 
"  headmaster  absolutely,  and  understanding  that  it  is  your  intention  to 
adopt  a  similar  principle  in  all  other  cases,  beg  leave,  in  the  interests 
'*  of  education,    to  submit: — (1.)    That  the  appointment    of  assistant 
masters  by  the  headmaster  should  in  every  case  be  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  governors.    (2.)  That  in  all  cases  of  dismissal  by  the 
headmaster,  there  should  be  an  appeal,  either  to  the  governors,  or  to 
some  other  court  of  appeal  to  be  hereafter  constituted."    The  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners,  m  reply  to  that,  wrote : — "  4tb  December  1872. 
Sir, — I  have  laid  the  memorial  which  accompanied  your  letter  of  the 
25th  ultimo  before  the  Commissioners,  who  have  given  it  their  attentive 
consideration.    I  am  instructed  to  accjuaint  you,  for  the  information  of 
the  memorialists,  that  the  Commissioners,  as  at  present  advised,  are 
"  not  satisfied  that  the  recommendation  marked  (1.)  should  be  embodied 
**  in  schemes,  but  that,  in  reference  to  that  marked  (2.),  they  propose 
henceforth,  in  all  schemes  which  give  the  headmaster  the  power  of 
"  dismissing  assistant  masters  to  make  such  dismissal  subject  to  an 
**  appeal  to  the  governors." 

13,219.  By  whom  is  that  signed  P— "  D.  C.  Richmond."  That  letter  is 
dated  4th  December  1872.  Soon  after  that  the  draft  scheme  of  Uppingham 
school  was  under  consideration,  and  in  that  draft  scheme  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  governing  bodv  was  withdrawn,  and  the  assistant  masters 
made  subject  to  dismissal  at  pleasure  by  the  headmaster.  Thereupon  the 
assistant  masters,  who  had  taken  action  before,  wrote  protesting  against 
this  change,  and  on  the  12th  of  December  1873  the  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission answered  their  protest  in  the  following  words:— **  Sir, — I  have 
*'  laid  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.  before  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
*'  missioners,  and  am  instructed  to  say  in  reply  that  the  Commissioners 
**  still  propose  to  adhere  to  the  intentions  expressed  in  my  letter  of  the 
"  4th  December  1872,  so  far  as  any  rule  can  be  laid  down.  But  neither 
*'  was  that  letter,  nor  is  this,  to  be  understood  to  fetter  the  Commissioners 
*'  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  judgment  when  considering  the  particular 
"  circumstances  of  each  case  as  it  comes  before  them."  And  from  that 
time  onward  the  prevailing  clause  with  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  assistant 
masters  has  been  that  they  shall  be  dismissed  at  pleasure  by  the  head- 
masters. Now  we  contend  that  the  first  letter  of  the  Commissioners,  dated 
the  4th  December  1872,  is  an  unconditional  general  promise  to  giye 
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aBBistant  masters  the  right  of  appeal.  What  makes  the  whole  qaestion  all 
the  more  singular  is  that  there  were  two  schemes  heing  drafted  at  the 
same  time,  the  scheme  of  Uppingham  School  and  the  scheme  of  Oakham 
School,  both  of  which  schools  are  on  the  same  foandation,  viz.,  the 
foandation  of  Archdeacon  Johnson ;  and  in  the  scheme  for  Uppingham 
School  the  right  of  appeal  did  not  appear,  while  it  remained  in  the  scheme 
for  Oakham  School,  it  is  also  a  ourions  fact  that  in  that  same  scheme 
for  Uppingham  School,  which  was  the  first  scheme  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioners,  alter  their  promise  to  give  a  right  of  appeal,  withdrew  it,  there  is 
a  provision  that  no  boy  can  be  expelled  from  the  school  without  an  appeal 
to  the  governing  body ;  they  gave  to  a  boy  of  the  tschool  a  privilege  which 
they  withdrew  from,  the  assistant  masters,  and  the  consequences  of  dis« 
missal  to  an  assistant  master  might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  much  more 
serious  than  the  consequences  of  expulsion  to  a  boy. 

13.220.  You  bring  these  facts  forward  in  support  of  your  suggestion 
that  the  tenure  of  assistant  masterships  should  not  be  at  the  will  entirely 
of  the  headmaster  ? — I  do.  I  wish  to  show  by  them  that  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  considered  that  assistant  masters  ought  to  have 
the  right  of  appeal. 

13.221.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Did  the  difference  of  action  between 
Uppingham  and  Chkkham  transpire ;  do  you  know  why  it  was  P — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  transpired  at  the  time  .*  I  have  no  information  on  the 
point.  I  only  know  by  looking  at  the  schemes  now,  both  of  which  have 
the  SMne  date,  that  that  difference  exists. 

'  13,222.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anv  other  instances  in  your  possession  of 
the  same,  or  a  similar  kind,  since  that  instance  that  you  have  quoted  P — 
Since  the  case  of  Uppingham  it  has  been  usual  for  the  Charity  Commission 
to  insert  a  clause  making  the  dismissal  of  an  assistant  magter  subject  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  headmaster,  except  in  schools  which  they  describe  as 
third  grade,  where  they  put  both  the  appointment  and  the  dismissal  in  the 
hands  of  the  governors. 

13.223.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  schools  it  is  almost  universal  then 
that  the  headmaster  has  the  complete  control  P — He  has  it  in  75  per  cent, 
of  the  schools.  {Mr.  Martin.)  I  should  like  to  bring  this  fact  before  the 
Commission,  that,  under  the  present  conditions,  when  a  headmaster 
resigns  his  post,  or  is  dismissed,  he  has  to  give  notice  to  every  assistant 
master  on  the  staff,  for  the  reason  that  the  assistant  masters  are  his 
servants,  and  not  the  servants  of  the  governors ;  so  that  when  you  dismiss 
the  headmaster  you  dismiss  every  man  in  the  school.  I  think  that  is  a 
point  on  which  assistant  masters  feel  rather  keenly. 

13.224.  {Mr.  Coekbwm.)  But  in  that  case  the  governing  body  may  retain 
them,  if  they  think  fit,  surelv  P — The  governing  body  never  interfere  with 
the  staff  of  the  school.  The  headmaster  appoints  and  dismisses  at 
pleasure. 

13.225.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  supposing  the  headmaster  alone 
is  leaving,  he  has  formally  to  give  notice  to  the  whole  of  his  staff,  and 
unless  the  governing  body  intervene,  they  mast  all  go  P — Unless  the  new 
headmaster  cares  to  take  them  on,  they  must  all  go. 

13.226.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  as  a  rule,  is 
it  not ;  it  does  not  operate  in  the  direction  that  you  imply,  does  it  P — Not 
always,  but  I  think  it  does  sometimes  because  a  new  man  comes  whose 
system  is  rather  different  from  that  of  the  last  headmaster,  and  he  may 
not  care  to  keep  on  the  old  staff  when  he  has  got  others  accustomed  to 
his  system. 

13.227.  I  suppose  that  is  on  the  principle  of  ploughing  with  his  own 
heifer? — I  suppose  so. 

13,228^  (Ifr.  Sadler  to  Mr.  Montguinery.)  You  are  aware  that  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commissioners  recommended  that  to  the  headmaster  should  be 
assigned  the  appointment  an4  dismissal  of  assistant  masters,  and  that 
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wiih  ibis  matter  the  governors  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  P— I 
have  read  that. 

18.229.  I  suppose  that  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commission  has  been  in 
a  large  measure  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commissioners  ? — So  far  as  I  know  that  is  the  only  ground  which  the 
Charity  Commission  have  for  inserting  the  prevailing  clause. 

13.230.  I  understand  that  your  association  is  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
which  is  shared  by  a  large  minority  of  the  new  Welsh  educational  autho- 
rities, that  the  power  of  dismissal  should  not  be  left  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  the  headmaster  ? — We  do,  aud  we  share  that  opinion  because  the 
state  of  affairs  in  schools  now  is  very  different  from  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  time  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  made  their  report.  At  that 
time  masters  might  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes :  one  class  of 
good  men  who  would  b3come  headmasters,  and  sometimes  were  made 
headmasters  without  any  previous  experience ;  and  another  class  of  very 
inferior  men  to  whom  the  term  **  usher  "  was  applied.  At  the  present 
time,  the  majority  of  assistant  masters  are  as  well  qualified  as  head- 
masters, from  the  point  of  view  of  academic  qualifications.  The  per- 
centage of  headmasters  who  are  graduates  is  84.  We  have  obtained 
statistics  as  to  assistant  masters  in  465  public  secondary  schools  for  boys 
in  England  and  Wales  (the  statistics  are  compiled  mainly  from  school 
prospectuses),  and  we  find  that  out  of  the  2,958  assistant  masters  in 
465  schools,  1,858  are  graduates,  giving  a  per-centage  of  63. 

13.231.  (Chmrman.)  You  quote  what  is  a  fact  to  some  extent  respeothiff 
the  relation  of  fitness  I  presume  between  the  two,  headmasters  and 
assistant  masters ;  you  do  not  contend,  do  you,  that  the  possession  of  a 
degree  is  an  accurate  measure  at  all  of  either  the  difference  or  the  proof 
of  analogy  between  the  headmasters  and  the  assistant  masters  ? — I  think 
that  you  can  compare  the  intellectual  qualifications  by  the  pcr>centage  of 
graduates. 

13.232.  It  is  but  a  small  measure  of  the  value  of  a  man  whether  he  has 
taken  a  degree  or  not,  is  it  not  P — I  think  it  is  a  very  small  measure 
indeed,  but  I  do  not  know  in  what  other  way  the  intellectual  qualifications 
of  schoolmasters  can  be,  at  present,  statistically  compared. 

13»2d3.  I  only  point  out  that  it  is  not  a  measure  which  takes  the  whole 
measure  of  the  man  F — ^By  no  moans. 

13.234.  (Jlfr.  Sadler,)  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  rise  in  the 
intellectual  and  social  position  of  assistant  masters  since  the  report  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  justifies  a  deviation  from  the  policy 
which  they  then  rooommended  ? — That  is  my  view. 

13,285. '(J9r.  Fairbaim.)  In  order  to  complete  this,  and  bring  it  parallel 
with  some  other  cases,  may  I  ask  whether  these  statistics  refer  both  to 
first  and  second  grade  schools  or  only  to  second  g^rade  schools  ? — ^These 
statistics  refer  to  all  public  secondary  schools,  both  first  grade  and  second 
grade,  from  which  we  have  received  replies  to  our  inquiries ;  we  have 
obtained  the  prospectuses  of  all  the  leadmg  pablic  Schools,  and  therefore 
they  contribute  towards  these  figures  and  infiucnce  them.  The  Hchools 
from  which  we  have  not  received  prospectuses  or  information  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  smaller  schools;  nnd  if  returns  could  have  been  obtained  from 
all  pablic  secondary  schools  the  per-centage  of  assistant  masters  who  are 
graduates  would  be  loWer  than  63 ;  probably  it  would  not  oome  much 
above  50. 

13.236.  Does  that  per-centage  include  foreign  masters  P — It  excludes 
those  foreign  masters  who  are  visiting  masters.  We  have  excluded  from 
our  total  of  masters  580  who  appear  from  the  prospectuses  to  be,  or  who, 
we  are  informed,  are,  visiting  masters. 

13.237.  (If r.  Sadler.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  more  questions 
about  this,  as  it  is  rather  an  important  matter.  It  might  be  said,  might  it 
not,  that  an  analogy  could  be  drawn  from  industrial  arrangements  in 
favour  of  giving  headmasters  absolute  power  of  dismissal  ? — ^I  think  the 
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best  illustration  to  tftke  ii  the  case  of  the  armT  and  navy.  If  dismiasal 
at  plea^are  were  neoessary  anywhere  it  would  bo  in  the  army  and  nayy : 
but  it  has  not  been  fonnd  necessary  there ;  and  if  it  has  not  been  fonnd 
necessary  in  the  army  and  navy,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  neoessary 
in  the  public .  secondary  schools.  But  I  should  like  to  add  that  wo 
consider  that  the  headmaster  ought  to  have  power  to  suspend  at  once 
an  assistant  master,  because  cases  might  arise  of  serious  misbehaviour 
on  the  part  of  assistant  masters,  and  such  must  be  dealt  with  at  once. 
To  meet  such  oases  I  would  give  the  headmaster  power  to  suspend 
an  assistant  master  at  any  given  time  until  the  next  meeting  or  the 
govemors. 

13,238.  With  suoh  a  safeguard  you,  speaking  ttom.  your  practical  ezpe- 
rienoe,  think  that  the  arrangements  of  the  school  and  the  disoipline  of  the 
school  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  arbitrary  power  oi  the  head- 
master being  limited  in  that  way? — I  do  not  think  the  discipline  of  the 
sohool  would  be  damaged  in  any  way. 

13,2t$9.  Do  you  think  that  the  power  of  absolute  dismissal  in  a  big 
public  sohool  IS  less  likely  to  lead  to  injurious  effects  than  in  the  seoona 
grade  schools,  because  the  assistant  masters  in  a  first  grade  public  school 
would  probably  have  more  opportunities  of  effectively  appealing  to 
public  opinion  P — ^That  is  so.  I  think  that  the  smaller  the  sonool  is,  and 
the  more  remote  it  is  trom  the  influenoe  of  public  opinion,  the  greater  the 
safeguards  required  against  the  dismissal  of  an  assistant  master  on 
grounds  of  mere  caprice. 

13.240.  {Chairman,)  There  are  one  or  two  questions  that  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  on  this  point.  Oan  jtm  point  to  any  case  of  an  assistant  master 
in  which  there  has  been  real  hardship  where  through  the  action  of  the 
headmaster  a  man  has  been  discharged,  who  if  there  had  been  an  appeal  to 
the  governing  body  would  not  have  been  discharged  P — Such  cases  are  very 
difficult  to  speak  about,  because  the  men  affected  are  very  reluctant  to 
make  any  pnolic  statement  of  their  case. 

13.241.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way  then.  Is  there  amongst  the  assistant 
masters,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  strong  feeling  with  regard  to  this 
matter  ? —  The  system  of  dismissal  at  pleasure  is  felt  by  the  assistant 
masters  as  the  keenest  disability  under  which  they  suffer.  Their  salaries 
are  low,  but  they  feel  much  more  keenly  this  system  of  dismissal  at 
pleasure. 

13.242.  (Dean  of  Manchesier.)  You  seem  to  me  to  make  a  very  marked 
distinction  between  the  appointment,  which  you  approve  beiuff  left  in 
the  headmaster,  and  the  dismissal.  I  should  have  thought  that  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  discipline  they  were  very  much  on  all  fours  ? — 
I  can  only  quote  the  resolution  which  the  association  that  I  represent  has 
passed;  it  is  that  **  the  appointment  of  assistant  masters  by  the  head- 
« *  master  is  likely  to  tend  most  to  efficiency."  That  resolution  when  it  was 
put  to  the  meeting  met  with  very  little  discussion,  because  what  assistant 
masters  feel  to  be  unsatisfactory  is  not  the  appointment,  but  the  dis- 
missal at  pleasure.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  headmaster  is  much 
more  likely  to  make  satisfactory  appointments  than  the  average  governing 
body. 

13.243.  Is  not  the  phrase  "at  pleasure"  which  you  introduce  rather 
misleading ;  do  you  think  that  tne  headmaster  of  a  sdiool,  with  a  sense 
of  his  responsibility  and  with  tho  knowledge  that  public  opinion  is  always 
throwing  its  fierce  light  upon  all  he  does  (and  very  properly),  is  likely  to 
dismiss  tor  any  light  cause  or  to  do  what  von  speak  of  at  pleasure.  I 
should  have  thought  that  it  was  with  pam — very  great  pain  P  —  '*  At 
pleasure  "  is  the  phrase  of  the  Charity  Commission.  Fortunately  the 
majority  of  headmasters  are  able  and  upright  men,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  admit  that  it  is  very  much  to  the  interest  of  a  headmaster  that  he 
should  not  act  unjustly ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  step  between  knowing 
your  interest  and  acting  up  to  it. 
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13.244.  {Mr.  Toaall.)  Although  ^ou  maj  not  know  of  many  definite 
caeeB  of  hardship  accompanying  dismissal,  yon  probahly  know  of  many 
cases  in  which  the  relations  between  the  head  teacher  and  an  assietant 
teacher  have  been,  to  some  extent,  embittered  or  rendered  less  pleasant 
than  they  onght  to  be  by  the  existence  of  this  power  of  dismissal  P — I  do 
not  think  I  can  speak  so  strongly  as  that,  becanse,  as  I  said  before,  the 
majority  of  headmasters  are  able  and  honourable  men ;  bat  an  assistant 
master  never  knows  when  he  may  not  be  nnder  a  man  of  a  different 
class;  and  it  is  that  uncertainty  which  makes  the  regulation  so 
objectionable. 

13.245.  {Chavrman.)  On  the  other  hand,  are  there  not  some  advantages 
in  the  present  rule  which  your  association  may  not  have  considered.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  them,  but  I  can  imagine 
that  there  are  great  advantage?  in  having  the  dismissal  in  the  hands  of 
the  headmaster  in  a  sort  of  unofficial  way,  rather  than  necessitating  the 
formal  interference  of  the  governing  body  P — That  is  so ;  but  it  raises 
the  question  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  appeals  would  in  general  be 
made.  I  am  of  opinion  that  appeals  would  he  very  rare,  and  that  they 
would  tnrn  on  questions  of  justice,  not  on  questions  of  efficiency  or 
inefficiency. 

13.246.  (Mr,  YagoaU.)  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  the  case  of  pnblio 
elementary  schools,  although,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  head  teachers  have 
the  power  directly  or  indirectly  of  appointment,  practically  none  of  them 
have  the  power  of  dismissal  without  consulting  their  managers  P — I  am 
aware  of  that. 

13.247.  (Dr,  FcMrbaim.)  May  I  a.sk  this,  then  :  Have  you  not  adopted  a 
two-fold  basis  for  the  evidence  that  you  have  presented  to  us.  The  educa« 
tional  side  of  the  matter,  or  the  academic,  has  been  presented  on  the 
basis  of  statistics  relating  to  all  public  endowed  schools ;  the  financial  only 
with  regard  to  second  gnide  schools  P — The  twofold  basis  is  due  to  dif- 
ference in  the  area  of  information  obtainable  in  each  case.  In  the  academic 
statistics  school  prospectuses  formed  the  basis,  and  the  figures  obtained 
refer  to  all  public  secondary  schools.  In  the  financial  statistics  we  were 
limited  to  schools  at  which  we  have  members,  but  we  shall  be  able  later 
on  to  send,  as  requested,  financial  tables  based  on  the  official  returns  made 
to  the  Charity  Commission. 

13,2^.  And  those  will  not  refer  to  second  grade  schools  P — They  will 
refer  to  all  schools  which  send  in  returns  to  the  Charity  Commission. 
But  I  ought  to  add  tbat  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse, 
Merchant  Taylors,  Harrow,  Bugby,  and  Shrewsbury  do  not  send  in 
financial  returns. 

1 3.249.  You  alluded  to  the  number  of  clerical  headmasters.  Has  your 
association  any  opinion  as  to  clerical  restrictions  P — The  association  which 
I  reprosent  has  expressed  no  opinion  on  that  matter. 

13.250.  Has  your  association  any  opinion  on  the  question  of  eoclesiastioal 
restrictions  P — It  has  expressed  no  opinion  upon  that  matter  either. 

13.251.  (Mr,  YoobclII.)  You  feel  tbat  this  Commission  ought  to  make 
some  representation  to  the  right  quarter  which  would  secure  the  due 
annual  filling  up  of  the  returns  ordered  by  the  Charity  Commission  from 
secondary  schools  P—  Yes,  I  think  much  good  would  be  done  if  the  Charity 
Commission  were  to  use  the  powers,  which  I  think  it  has,  of  enforcing 
the  filling  up  of  this  financial  return  by  each  school ;  and  if  it  is  not  done 
because  the  office  is  undermanned,  then  I  think  that  there  should  be  a 
strong  representation  made  that  these  statistics  are  so  very  important 
that  there  onght  to  be  no  necessary  money  spared  in  such  a  matter.  I 
think  that  the  form  of  the  return  which  the  Charity  Commission  send  out 
could  be  improved. 

13.252.  Could  yon  send  in  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  form  of  return  ? — Sometime  ago  we  drew  up  an  amended  form, 
but  since  then  we  have  gained  great  experience  by  going  through  the 
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fiiiftiieiftl  retnrnB  that  I  hare  referred  to,  And  it  is  rery  likely  that  our 
Tieira  hare  changed  on  some  minor  points.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  in 
the  form  after  reconsideration. 

18,258.  {Dean  of  Maneiistter.)  Did  the  Commission  accept  that  form  of 
retom  of  jonrs ;  did  jon  send  it  to  them  P — No. 

13.254.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Do  yoa  see  any  reason  why  a  certain  number  of 
schools  should  be  exempt  from  the  duty  of  sending  in  a  retam  P — "No,  it 
seems  to  me  important  that  every  school  which  deriyes  any  income  from 
endowment  shoald  be  compeUed  to  send  in  a  financial  return. 

13.255.  In  prosecuting  such  inquiries  as  yours  it  would  be  conyenient 
for  you  if  the  returns  were  complete  P — It  would. 

13.256.  {Deem  of  ManeJteiter.)  Is  it  not  already  compulsory  P — I  belieye 
it  is  a  correct  statement  that  it  is  compulsory ;  but  when  a  return  is  not 
sent  in  powers  of  compulsion  are  not  used,  or,  if  used,  they  are  not  used 
to  any  effect.  {Mr.  Martin.)  I  might  say  that  my  impression  is  that  the 
staff  is  too  small  to  deal  with  the  immense  amount  of  work  that  it  has 
to  do. 

13.257.  {Chairman.)  We  are  not  able  to  prooeed  fbrther  to-day,  but 
the  Conuniasion  will  be  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Martin,  if  you  will  kindly 
attend  again  on  a  further  occasion  P— -Certainly. 

The  wiiiv»B8  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Thursday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  11  o'clock. 


THIRTY-THIRD  DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Thursday,  October  11th,  1894. 


FBBflEirT: 

The  Yeky  Bstebbbi)  Thb  DEAN  OF  MANCHBSTEB  ni  tbm  Ghau. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  E.  Lyttelton. 

The  BeT.  A.  M.  Faibbaibn,  D.D. 

Dr.  B.  WoRiczLL. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Sadleb. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith. 

Mr.  Georob  Cooebveh. 

Mr.  Charles  FEinncE,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryaitt. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruoe,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Hasce,  LL.B.  called  in  and  examined 

13,258.  \Chavrfmn.)  Yon  are  clerk  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board?— 
T  am. 

•  13,259,  Yon  are  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  a  Bachelor  of 
Law  of  the  University  of  London,  a  life  governor  and  member  of  the 
conncil  of  the  Liverpool  CoUege,  a  representative  governor  of  the  Liver- 
pool University  College,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Liverpool 
Universitjr  Day  Training  College  P— Yes. 
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nsbd  of  ovb 
Local  Autho- 

BITT  vox 

Pkimast  awd 

SBCOaDABT 

Sducatiov. 


13.260.  Ton  desire  to  speak  to  qb  in  the  first  instance,  I  understand 
from  joar  pr^'cis,  abont  the  local  educational  authority.  Ton  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  local  authority 
dealing  with  education  in  all  its  branches ;  do  you  mean  Secondary  and 
Primary  Education  ? — Secondary  and  Primary  and  Technical. 

13.261.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  economy  which  that 
would  be  likely  to  brinff  about  P — I  think  that  it  would  avoid  the  over- 
lapping  of  different  kinds  of  schools ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  look 
at  uie  subject  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  as  I  do  from 
that  of  efficiency. 

18.262.  But  I  think  you  come  to  that  afterwards.  I  am  following  your 
own  lead.  By  '*  economy  **  I  mean  what  we  generally  mean  by  economy  P 
— One  of  the  forces  that  I  consider  make  in  favour  of  one  authority  is 
the  importance  of  avoiding,  if  possible,  difficulties  that  would  otherwise 
arise,  the  jealousies  that  would  be  roused  in  the  community,  if  you  have 
one  rate  levied  for  Secondary  Education,  and  another  rate  levied  for 
primary  education.  One  authority  means  one  rate ;  two  or  more  authori- 
ties mean  two  or  more  rates.  At  present  one  of  the  most  powerf^oil  causes 
of  local  hostility  to  educational  progres^s  is  the  not  unnatural  objection 
of  infiuenftial  classes  to  being  compelled  to  provide,  in  the  form  of  rates, 
the  funds  for  the  education  of  other  people's  children,  while  having  to 
bear  the  whole  cost  of  that  of  their  own.  If,  by  an  eqaitable  extension  of 
the  educational  i^stem,  the  benefits  of  the  education  rate  can  be  extended  to 
b1\  classes,  this  K>rm  of  hostility  will  be  laid,  or  even  converted  into  active 
support. 

13.263.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  that  opinion,  that  there  is 
that  kind  of  hostility,  for  example,  in  the  city  of  Liverpool  P — Among  the 
classes  that  derive  no  benefit  from  the  public  elementary  schools  I  uiink 
hostility  to  the  elementary  system  exists  not  only  in  Liverpool,  bat 
universally,  or  very  nearly  so* 

13.264.  I  suppose  you  feel  that  if  there  was  another  rate  for  Secondary 
Education,  people  would  begin  to  cry  out  about  the  number  of  rates  P — 
The  working  classes,  for  instance,  who  would  derive  no  benefit,  or  no 
appreciable  benefit,  from  the  rate  for  Secondary  Education  would  certainly 
protest  against  it. 

18.265.  Whereas,  if  there  were  a  fusion  of  rates,  so  to  speak,  you  think 
that  hostility  would  disappear  P — If  you  draw  from  a  common  fimd,  then 
local  jealousy  and  hostility  are  likely  to  be  entirely  laid,  it  appears  to  me. 

13«266.  The  apportionment  you  would  leave  to  the  local  authority  P — 
Tes,  the  apportionment  1  would  leave  to  the  local  authority. 

13.267.  That  is  your  intention,  as  regards  economy,  in  providing  one 
local  authority  to  deal  with  education  in  all  its  branches  P — ^i es. 

13.268.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  that  point  P — Tes ;  I  think 
further  that  if  one  rate  is  levied  for  elementary,  and  another  for  Secon- 
dary Education,  to  the  almost  certain  conflict  of  rival  authorities  will  be 
added  the  more  dangerous  hostility  of  different  classes  in  the  community. 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  great  danger  which  underlies  having  two 
separate  rates. 

13.269.  Next,  on  administrative  grounds,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  local  educational  authority  P — There  is  an  existing  machinery 
for  educational  purposes,  and  similar  machinery  will  be  needed  for 
Secondary  Education,  especially  at  its  commencement.  If  the  needs  for 
Secondary  Education  in  any  particular  district  are  to  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained as  an  essential  preliminary  to  their  being  intelligently  met,  a 
somewhat  extensive  machinery  will,  at  least  temporarily,  be  required. 
That  already  exists  all  over  the  country  in  connexion  with  the  local 
authorities  now  in  existence  for  elementary  education. 

18.270.  All  over  the  country,  you  say  P — Tes. 

18.271.  Ton  mean  through  the  educational  committees  in  mral  districts  P 
— Tes,  I  said  the  local  educational  authority. 
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13.272.  You  would  ntiliBe  thexn;  I  suppose  you  would  broaden  that 
antbority  P — I  am  not  here  to  adyocatc  that  autnority  as  the  educational 
authori^  of  the  future. 

18.273.  You  would  muintain  that  there  is  such  an  authority,  and  that, 
miUalis  m«tandi$,  it  might  be  adopted? — That  its  machinery  should  be 
made  ayailable. 

13.274.  Then  let  us  pass  to  the  still  more  important  subject  of  the 
educational  grounds  upon  which  you  base  this  opinion.  You  aid  beffin  to 
mention  those ;  perhaps  you  will  now  kindly  give  us  your  yiews  in  detail. 
For  example,  I  suppoaa  you  think  that  it  would  promote  co-ordination  P — 
Yes.  One  of  the  most  urgent  educational  needs  of  the  day  is  a  proper 
cx>-ordination  of  education  in  its  yarious  branches  As  an  illustration  of 
that  I  would  point  to  what  the  Koyal  Commipsion  on  Technical  Instruc- 
tion said  10  years  ago.  when  they  mentioned  that  in  the  organisation 
originated  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  this  country  possessed  an 
unequalled  (I  think  they  called  it)  provision  for  the  scientific  instruction 
of  the  nation  ;  but  they  |K)inted  out  that  this  excellent  machinery  did  not 
produce  anything  like  the  full  re&ults  of  which  it  was  capable,  either  in 
quality  or  extent,  by  reason  not  only  of  the  defective  preparation  for  this 
work  afforded  by  the  students'  previous  education,  but  atiU  more  from  the 
entire  absence  of  anything  in  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools  of 
a  character  likely  to  give  their  scholars  a  bias  towards  the  pursuit  of 
science  or  art  studies  after  leaving  school;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
elementar}'  schools  were  carried  on  without  any  reference  or  regard  to  the 
necessities  of  technical  instruction.  If  you  have  different  authorities 
dealing  with  different  branches  of  education,  they  will  each  follow  their 
own  lines,  and  those  lines  will  have  very  little  reference  to  the  lines  that 
are  followed  by  other  authorities,  and  so,  unconsciously,  probably,  you 
will  have  maf ked  divergence.  The  same  difficulty  is  at  present  illustrated 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  You  have  three  Departments  dealing 
with  education  ;  and  I  think  that  everybody  knows  that  the  separation 
between  the  Education  Department,  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  the  Charity  Commissioners  does  not  make  for  educational  efficiency, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  desirable  things  in  the  future  is  the  fuHion  of  all 
those  Departments  under  one  head.  What  I  am  most  anxious  about  is  that 
there  shall  not  be  created  the  same  diversity  of  authority  in  local  matters, 
but  that  we  should  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  avoid  the 
dangers  and  the  difficulties  that  that  experience  has  indicated. 

13.275.  You  have  observed,  I  suppose,  from  your  own  experience  at 
Liverpool  and  elsewhere  that  there  is  sad  lack  of  co-ordination?  — 
Certamly ;  no  one  school  is  carried  on  on  the  same  lines  as  another  ;  each 
school  might  be  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  system. 

13.276.  You  think  that  is  almost  universally  the  case  P — So  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  universall}'  the  case. 

13.277.  With  regard  to  the  north  of  England  that  would  be  your  experi- 
ence?— Quite.  Birmingham,  probably,  would  be  the  only  exceptional 
town,  so  far  as  I  know. 

13.278.  Is  any  effort  being  made  in  Liverpool  in  the  direction  of  a 
bringing  together  of  the  different  representatives  of  different  schemes  of 
education? — Yes.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Liverpool  Council  of 
Education  there  has  been  a  drawing  together  of  the  educational  authorities 
of  the  town  for  a  great  many  years. 

13.279.  Will  you  briefly  tell  us  what  the  Liverpool  Educational  Council 
is  ? — It  is  a  voluntary  association  of  persons  interested  in  education. 

13.280.  Of  all  sorts?- Yes. 

13.281.  Primary  as  well  as  Secondary  Education  ? — Primary  as  well  as 
Secondary.  They  began  with  primary  education.  They  began,  first  of 
all,  with  the  question  of  irregular  attendance,  which  was  the  greatest 
eyil  with  which  we  had  to  deal  at  that  time. 
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13.282.  How  long  ago  was  that? — That  wa^  in  1873.  They  came  to  the 
aBsistance  of  the  school  hoard  hy  providing  rewards ;  they  supplemented 
compulsion  hy  attraction.  The  next  difficulty  that  they  dealt  with  wan  the 
ahsence  of  a  ladder — an  educational  ladder ;  they  have,  to  some  extent, 
been  the  means  of  providinc^  this  want,  and  with  very  remarkable  results. 

13.283.  Has  this  voluntary  council  acted,  then,  as  a  corrective,  do  you 
consider,  of  the  want  of  co-ordination,  to  some  extent  P — Yes,  to  some 
extent,  they  have. 

13.284.  Not  to  the  extent  that  you  wish  to  see  P—  They  have  not,  of 
course,  the  force  behind  them  that  a  public  authority  would  have. 

13.285.  This  would  be  a  mutual  benefit,  then,  op^  to  both  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education,  especially  in  the  matter  of  what  you  call  climbing 
the  ladder  P — Not  merely  that. 

13.286.  But  especially  that P— I  would  hardly  like  to  say  ''especially 
that."  I  think  toat  Secondary  Education  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
primary,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  primary  education  has  still  more 
to  learn  from  Secondarv.  The  aims  of  Secondary  Education  are  much 
the  more  liberal,  while  the  methods  of  primary  eauoation  are  much  the 
more  perfect.  If  we  could  infuse  into  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools 
Bometning  of  the  Uberaliiy  and  the  breadth  of  view  on  educational  matters 
of  the  persons  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  university  career,  I  think 
that  primary  education  would  derive  a  very  great  advantage  from  it. 

13.287.  But  you  think  that  the  advantage  would  be  mutual  P — Yes. 
In  secondary  schools  the  teachers,  though  in  themselves  better  cultured 
than  are  usually  elementary  teachers,  are  far  inferior  to  the  latter,  both 
in  the  art  of  teaching  and  in  the  power  of  handling  numbers.  Hie 
buildings  also,  though  far  more  costlv  in  many  cases,  are  much  less 
suitably  planned  and  equipped  for  teaching  purposes  than  the  buildings 
for  elementary  schools ;  time  tables  are  less  skilfully  constructed ;  and 
the  due  balance  between  different  subjects  is  less  accurately  maintained. 
In  all  these  points,  the  two  systems,  if  closely  connected,  would  tend  to 
correct  each  other ;  but  it  is  in  the  interest  of  primary  education — a  Ubera] 
education  for  the  masses  of  the  people ^that  I  think  the  fusion  is  most 
wanted. 

13.288.  You  speak  of  a  more  liberal  education.  I  should  like  to  ask 
vou  at  this  point,  before  we  speak  of  the  advantages  to  teachers,  have  you 
liberalised,  to  anv  great  extent,  the  primary  education  in  Liverpool  even 
through  this  moderate  contact  with  the  other  influences  P — The  influence 
of  the  Council  of  Education  in  Liverpool  has  been  undoubtedly  very 
beneficial  in  this  respect,  that  its  examinations,  like  all  other  examina- 
tions, have  tended  to  dominate  the  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  to 
that  extent  I  think  they  have  distinctly  liberalised  it.  Then  the  efibrts 
of  the  school  board  have  been  consciously  turned  in  the  same  direction 
for  a  great  many  years  past ;  they  began,  in  fact,  as  far  back  as  1875. 

13.289.  In  what  shape  did  they  begin  P — It  is  a  little  difficult  to  project 
our  minds  back  again  to  the  state  of  things  that  existed  in  1874.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  in  1874  the  education  in  the  pubLc  elementary  schools 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  there 
was  a  dash,  perhaps,  of  history,  but  that  was  amongst  the  more  ambitions 
schools;  the  majority  of  the  schools  limited  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  primary  subjects.  That  was  the  first  direction  in  which  we  attempted 
to  liberalise  the  curriculum  ;  we  introduced  drawing,  history,  geography, 
and  then  science. 

12.290.  Does  this  obtain  in  very  many  of  the  Liverpool  schools  P — I 
should  say  in  all  now. 

13.291.  Have  you  any  development  of  what  is  called  the  higher  grade — 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  proper  term  to  use  P — Not  in  separate 
schools.  All  the  earlier  board  schools  in  Liverpool  were  organisea  with 
senior  departments. 

13.292.  Precisely,  an  ex-stundardP — Those  departments  have  grown 
to  contain,   in  many  cases,  a  large  ex-standara.    Becently  those  from 
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sereral  schools  haye  been  grouped  together,  federated  as  we  call  it,  into  an 
organised  science  school. 

1 3.293.  And  all  through  those  there  mns  this  tendency  to  what  joa 
call  liberalisation  ? — Decidedly. 

13.294.  Now  you  speak  of  the  advantage  that  all  this  is  to  teachers ; 
would  yon  describe  what  yon  mean  by  uiat  P — It  would  open  a  wider 
career  to  the  more  ambitious  and  the  more  able  teachers  of  the  elementary 
class ;  and  it  would  afford  facilities  of  training  for  the  teachers  who  are 
intending  to  be  teachers  in  Hccondary  schools. 

13.295.  Do  yon  mean  that  you  would  have  those  teachers  passed  from 
one  set  of  schools  to  the  other  P — ^I  think  that  if  one  authority  adminis- 
tered the  whole  of  the  education  in  a  given  area,  it  would  certainly  avail 
itself,  not  nnfrec^uently,  of  the  services  of  trained  eleuicntai^  teachers  for 
part  of  the  work  m  secondary  schools,  and  would  probably  afl^rd  intending 
secondary  teachers  opportunities  of  gaining  experience  I'l  primary 
schools — ^thus  increasing  the  chances  of  promotion  of  the  former,  and,  at 
the  9ome  time,  improving  the  professional  qualification  of  Uie  latter  class 
of  teachers. 

13.296.  It  mi^ht  be  right  to  ask  here  this  question.  You  would  haye, 
of  course,  a  qualitication ;  would  you  have  a  similar  Qualification  all  round ; 
I  mean,  would  yon  ask  for  a  decree,  for  example  P — That  is  a  branch  of  the 
question  that  I  should  like  to  deal  with  a  little  later  on  if  I  may  postpone 
it 

13.297.  Then  you  will  reserve  that.  Yon  speak  also  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  more  brilliant  scholars ;  you  mean,  I  take  it,  that  they  would  bo 
able  to  get  up  from  one  school  to  another  P — This  is  a  point  on  which  I 
should  desire  to  lay  considerable  stiv^w. 

13.298.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  do  so  now  P — Wliatever  higher 
instruction  the  great  mass  af  the  industrial  classes  may  receive  in  the 
day-time  must  be  imparted,  it  appears  to  mo,  in  the  same  schools  in 
which  they  have  received  their  earlier  training.  The  influence  of 
their  old  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  for  retaining  children  at 
school ;  and  anything  which  breaks  this  connexion  will,  in  a  large 
proportion  ef  caHos,  terminate  at  the  same  time  the  scholar's  educational 
career.  Teachers,  also,  nre  bur  human,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  view  with  favour  a  system  which,  without  any  compensation, 
deprives  them  of  their  most  promising  pupils,  and  their  schools  of  the 
stimulating  infinence  which  such  scholars  exert ;  still  less  can  they  be 
expected  to  accelerate  the  process  by  advaniung  clever  children  in  the 
course  of  their  educational  career,  in  accordance  with  their  ability. 
Except,  therefore,  in  the  cases  where  brilliaut  scholars  bring  distinction 
upon  their  old  schools,  by  obtaining  scholarships,  or  where  some  of  the 
more  welUto-do  parents  remove  their  children  to  a  secondary  school  for  a 
year  or  two,  there  will  be  little  tendency,  so  long  as  there  is  a  district 
authority'  for  each,  for  children  to  pass  from  one  class  of  school  to  the 
other.  Such  transfer,  wherever  desirable,  would,  however,  be  materially 
facilitated  where  both  schools  are  under  the  same  authority,  and  where 
their  respective  courses  of  study  have  been  prepared  with  that  point 
partly  in  view. 

13.299.  You  mean  that  the  authority  should  determine  in  what  school 
the  child  should  be  P — The  curriculum  in  each  school  would  be  laid  out  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  transfer.  The  unity  of  authority  would 
have  the  efiect  that  each  class  of  teachers  would  be  wanting  to  please  the 
same  authority,  and  the  policy  of  the  authority  would,  to  a  large  extent, 
influence  the  policy  of  the  school 

13.300.  Do  you  think  that,  in  a  great  place  like  Liverpool,  sach  an 
authority  could  take  so  ven'  intricate  a  purview  of  the  affairs  F — So  close 
a  one — ^yes,  I  think  it  would,  certainly. 

13.301.  So  that  it  would  not  be  left  to  the  caprice,  or  even  to  the 
judgment  of  a  master,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  boy  should  be  transferred  to 
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another  school  P — ^I  think  that  regalations  would  be  made  which  would 
goyem  the  question,  and  very  much  facilitate  it. 

13.302.  That  the  master,  in  point  of  fact,  would  have   no  personal 
interest  in  placing  the  children  otherwise  than  in  che  best  position  for 
themselves  i — I  think  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  made  as  that 
the  master  would  get  the  credit  for  the  work  that  he  did  in  preparing 
these  children,  and  passing  them  on. 

13.303.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  masters  do  sometimes  retain 
children  in  schools  when  it  would  be  better  that  thev  should  be  taken 
somewhere  else  P — I  should  not  like  to  say  that.  I  tnink  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  action  of  the  masters  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  education.  I 
think  it  is  questionable  Cks  to  its  being  an  advantage  to  the  ordinary  boy 
to  move  from  one  educational  institution  to  another.  Ohange  of  school  is 
never,  it  appears  to  me,  beneficial ;  it  is  always  a  hindrance ;  and  can  only 
be  compeiiFated  by  the  advantage  in  the  case  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
scholars. 

12.304.  Then  it  is  for  the  encouragement  of  the  more  brilliant  scholars 
that  you  think  that  the  scheme  which  you  are  formulating  would  be  an 
advantage  P — Distinctly. 

13.305.  Yon  think  that  for  all  these  purposes  legislation  would  be 
needed.    That,  I  think,  almost  goes  without  saying  P — No  doubt. 

13.306.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  comprehensive  legislation  would 
occasion  less  opposition  than  piece-meal  legislation;  would  you  just 
explain  it.  You  mean  to  say,  I  suppose,  that  it  wants  a  great  scheme ; 
that  it  should  not  be  done  by  a  sort  of  peddling  system  ? — Precisely. 
pArliament,  for  instance,  will  frequently  vote  a  matter  involving  millions 
of  money  in  much  loss  time,  and  with  much  loss  difficulty  than  they  will 
a  very  small  matter ;  and  I  think  it  is  almost  universal  amongst  local 
authorities  that  a  big  scheme  is  more  readily  accepted  than  a  small  one. 
But  those  are  only  general  considerations.  I  think  that  there  are 
individual  considerations  in  the  preseilt  case  which  point  in  the  same 
direction. 

13.307.  What  would  those  individual  considerations  be  P — No  doubt  the 
establishment  of  a  single  authorit^r  to  deal  with  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education  would  necessitate  legislation  on  an  extensive  scale ;  but  a  measure 
dealing  with  Secondary  Education  alone  would  not  be  one  of  very  moderate 
dimensions.  It  would  necessarily  be  of  a  highly  contentious  character, 
dealing,  as  it  luust,  with  many  of  the  same  difficult  problems  as  are  raided 
by  elementary  education,  religious  instruction,  position  of  voluntary 
schools,  ^c,  and  all  the  other  questions  that  rise  up  again  in  connexion 
with  this  subject. 

13,306.  In  this  case  do  you  mean  by  voluntary  schools,  private  schools  P 
— Not  merely  so  ;  the  existing  endowed  schools  would  occupy  the  same 
position. 

13,309.  All  schools  other  than  public  BchooLs  p — All  schools  other  than 
rate -supported  schools.  If  the  measure  should  attempt  to  solve  those 
problems,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  case  of  elementary  schools,  it  would 
give  rise  to  the  same,  but  more  intense,  dissatisfaction  ;  if  it  should  propose 
to  settle  them  on  different  lines,  it  would  not  only  be  bitterly  opposea  on 
tluit  account,  but  would,  at  the  same  time,  intensify  the  objections  in  other 
quarters  to  the  present  arran  gements.  Should  it  propose  a  separate  au  thority 
for  Secondary  Education  it  would  rouse  strenuous  opposition  which  would 
render  its  passage  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty,  even  in  a  session  in 
which  the  time  of  Parliament  is  not  largely  taken  up  with  other  matters. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  oomprehensivo  measure  dealing  with  the  whole 
subject  would  be  free  from  some  of  the  grounds  of  objection  to  a  smaller 
measure ;  while  it  scarcely  could  raise  a  larger  number  of  contentious 
points.  It  would  also  afford  many  oppt.yrtunities  of  conciliating  opposition 
oy  the  removal  of  defects  in  the  present  system  of  machinery.  I  remark 
here  that  not  even  school  boaros,  as  a  body,  are  contented  with  their 
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present  oonstitntion,  while  almost  every  educationalist  looks  upon  the 
rnral  board  as  a  hindrance  to  education ;  the  advocates  of  denominational 
education  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  the 
question,  and  the  friends  of  unsectarian  teaching  are  by  no  means  entirely 
satisfied;   the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  loudly  assert  that  their  * 

position  is  becoming  intolerable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  widespread 
concern  among  the  promoters  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  at 
the  manner  in  which,  in  many  districts,  the  funds  recently  provided  for 
the  advancement  of  that  work  have  been  wasted  or  frittered  away  to 
little  parpose.  A  Bill  dealing  satisfactorily  with  th<«e  grounds  of  com- 
plaint would  thereby  secure  the  friendship  of  many  persons  on  different 
sides  who  would  certainly  oppose  a  less  complete  measure. 

13.310.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  very  vast  and  comprehensive  measure 
as  this  could  bo  formulated  and  then  promulged  P — I  think  it  is  within 
the  province  of  statesmanship  to  do  it. 

12.31 1.  (Mr,  Oochburn.)  It  is  within  the  province  of  statesmen ;  but  is 
it  within  their  power,  that  is  the  cjuestion  ?—  The  question  is  this :  A  small 
measure  will  rouse  the  most  bitter  opposition;  a  large  measure  may 
possibly  avoid  that.  Of  course,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  pass,  from 
Its  multiplicity  of  details  ;  but  it  will  not  have  the  same  intense  opposition 
that  a  small  measure  would  have. 

13.312.  (Chairman.)  You  must  have  a  loffcy  ideal  before  the  country,  if 
something  really  of  value  is  to  be  carried  out ;  that  is  what  you  mean  to 
imply  P — A  big  thing  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  people. 

13.313.  Very  vividlv,  I  should  think.    Now  I  think  you  differ  in  regard  Aura  ov  Local 
to  what  may  be  called  the  constitution  of  the  local  authority,  from  other     Authority. 
members  of  the  School  Board's  Association,  who  hkve  been  kind  enough  to 

come  and  give  evidence  before  us.  In  what  orbit  would  your  local 
authority  move;  would  you  kindly  just  tell  us  that? — ^You  mean,  I 
presume,  what  would  be  the  district — the  area  ? 

13,814.  Yes  ? — It  must  have  a  large  area,  but  not  too  large  an  area. 

.  13,315.  Have  you  conceived  of  any  area? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

13,<U6.  What  would  your  area  be  P — It  must  be  an  existing  area ;  for 
the  purposes  of  election,  and  ibr  administrative  purposes  it  should  be  an 
eziMting  area.  So  far  as  an  urban  population  is  ooncerned  the  question 
is  simple ;  almost  any  county  borough  would  be  a  district  sufficiently 
large  in  itself.  The  difficulty  aribos  of  course  in  country  places ;  there 
you  have  a  choice  between  three  different  areas.  I  omit  the  Parliamentary 
one  as  it  appears  to  me  utterly  unsuitable,  because  the  register  is  based 
upou  an  entirely  different  plan.  In  the  Parliamentary  area  the  electors 
are  exclusively  men,  and  they  include  lodgers.  For  educational  and 
local  purposes  you  have  no  lodgers  included,  but  the  electors  are  not 
exclusively  men.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  you  mnst  have  one  of 
the  existing  rural  areas  other  than  the  Parliamentary.  The  county 
appears  to  me  to  be  immensely  too  large, — the  parish  immensely  too 
small;  the  only  choice  then  is  the  intermediate  area,  which  is  the  area 
of  the  district  council.  But  the  area  of  the  district  council  may  not  be 
sufficiently  populous  in  some  places,  and  there  I  think  that  the  precedent 
which  was  set  in  connexion  with  elementary  education  might  come  in, 
viz.,  that  the  central  authority,  whatever  it  is,  should  have  the  power  of 
grouping  one  or  two  district  areas  together  for  education  purposes. 

13.317.  That  you  would  leave  to  the  central  authority  to  define? — Yes, 
that  is  po.  They  would  say,  this  district  has  150,000  inhabitants ;  that  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Another  district  council  may  be  in  a  sparse 
place,  and  there  may  be  only  30,000  or  40,000  inhabitants ;  in  that  case  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  for  it  to  be  grouped  with  another  district 
area  than  to  form  a  separate  one  by  itself. 

13.318.  I  think  I  must  ask  you  to  state  briefly  what  is  your  idea  of  the        CswraAL 
central  authority  which  should  have  the  delimitation  of  these  areas  P— I     authowtt. 
am  afraid  I  am  rather  an  ambitious  person  in  the  matter  of  the  central 
authority. 
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13,819.  Your  measures  being  heroic  all  through,  will  yoa  giye  ns  what 
joor  intention  is  here ;  we  mnst  hare  the  whole  scbeme  if  we  are  to  do 
anything  so  very  great  P — At  present  I  should  be  content  with  the 
Bdiication  Department. 

13.320.  As  it  is  P— At  present. 

13.321.  No  fusion  with  the  Charity  Commission  P — ^Yes,  I  think  there 
should  be  fusion  with  the  Charity  Commission  distinctly,  but  that,  I  think, 
is  almost  a  necessiiy  of  the  immediate  future. 

13,822.  You  mean  an  altered  Education  Bepai'tment  ? — ^Yes. 

13.323.  (Mr,  LytfeUan.)  And  fusion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment as  wellP — ^xes,  ftision  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and 
the  Charity  Commission. 

13.324.  (Ghadrman.)  At  all  events  vou  are  distinctly  not  in  favour  of  the 
Parliamentary  area  P — I  am  distinctly  not  in  favour  of  the  Parliamentary 
area ;  it  would  mean  a  register  ad  hoc, 

13.325.  Do  you  not  think,  if  vou  are  going  to  do  anything  of  so  wide  an 
extent  as  you  have  been  sketching,  tlmt  even  that  could  be  taken  into  * 
consideration  and  worked  into  your  measure  P — It  could  be,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  desirable  in  itself. 

13.326.  {Mr,  Lyttelion)  As  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  would  you 
advocate  the  compulsory  formation  of  this  one  authority  in  all  districts, 
or  would  vou  leave  it  as  a  matter  of  local  option  P — You  have  at  present 
an  educational  authority  all  over  the  country,  and  1  think  you  should  have 
the  same  kind  of  educational  body  all  over  the  country,  and  that  it 
should  be  compulsory. 

13.327.  The  difficulty *would  be  this,  would  it  not,  that  in  some  places  a 
certain  amount  of  lo<»l  jealousy,  we  will  suppose,  exists  between  the 
primary  education  authorities  and  the  managers  of  the  Secondary 
education ;  in  other  districts,  very  likely,  there  is  greater  harmony 
between  them,  and  there  by  the  formation  of  one  authority  a  fusion  woula 
easily  be  carried  out ;  but  in  other  districts  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
carry  it  out.  Would  you  wish  it  to  be  compulsory  on  all  districts  alike  ? 
«-I  should  hope  that  the  new  authority  would  not  inherit  the  prejudices 
of  the  old  authority,  and  therefore  the  fact  that  there  had  been  friction 
between  the  existing  authority  and  the  secondary  schools  would  aflfbrd  no 
objection,  to  mj  mind,  to  a  new  authority  on  a  broader  basis  being 
brought  into  existence  which  would  not  have  any  of  those  old  traditions. 

A^'vo^or^^B  ^^>^^'  Yo^  have,  no  doubt,  formulated  in  your  mind  what  should  be 
OF  LooAL^'  ^^6  constitution  of  this  authority ;  I  do  not  think  we  have  heard  it  yetP — 
AvTHourr.  I  should  say  that  in  this  country  we  are  now  absolutely  committed  to  a 
democratic  basis,  and  it  is  no  use,  therefore,  having  a  fancy  constitution. 
Parliament,  which  is  omnipotent,  is  elected  bv  the  uncontrolled  votes  of 
the  constituencies,  and,  therefore,  the  body  that  can  be  trusted  to  elect 
this  omnipotent  Parliament  must  surely  be  capable  of  electing  a  smaller 
and  administrative  body.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  broad  basis  of  the 
new  body  should  be  the  elective  basis,  but  that  thoy  should  have  power, 
liberal  power,  it  appears  to  me,  to  co-opt  persons  whose  assistauce  and 
advice  the  representatives  of  the  ratepi^ers  desire  to  secure.  I  think 
that  the  body  should  be  a  body  created  ad  hoc  \  it  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  sewage  and  all  the  other  purposes  for  which  existing  local  autho- 
rities are  called  into  bein^  ;  it  should  be  mainly  the  outcome  of  direct 
election,  with  some  provision,  for  the  representation  of  minorities.  It 
should,  I  think,  have  power  to  co-opt  a  given  proportion  of  other 
members,  who  should  have  the  same  power  as  the  elected  members 
on  all  questions  except  with  regard  to  the  election  of  co-opted  members ; 
in  that  I  should  follow  the  precedent  set  in  connexion  with  the  county 
councils.  I  do  not  think  the  selection  of  the  co-opted  members  should 
be  restricted  in  any  way.  I  think  that  there  should  be  no  preference 
given  (except  the  preference  of  the  confidence  of  the  constituency)  to  any 
persons  unless,  perhaps,  there  were  some  nominees  of  the  Government ; 
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that  I  leave  an  open  qnestion;  I  think  that  possiblj  the  Gk)Teminent 
Inspector  of  the  district  might  bo  nominated  hy  the  central  authority 
There  shoolil,  I  think,  be  no  ex^Jficio  members ;  they  seldom  display  a 
full  sense  of  responsibility,  and  it  is,  moreovei*,  not  desirable  to  foster 
a  sense  of  dignity  which  in  nnwilling  to  submit  itself  to  the  test  of 
popular  election.  In  the  P^st,  ex-officio  members  have  done  yery  little 
good  in  the  bodice  npon  wnich  they  have  existed ;  they  have  created  an 
'Uimense  amount  of  prejudice  against  themselves,  which  has  re-acted  npon 
the  classes  from  which  they  haye  been  drawn. 

13,829.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  the  powers  which  are  now 
exercised  by  county  councils  with  regard  to  technical  education  will 
have  to  be  abandoned  by  tbem  P — ^That  is  one  of  the  advantages,  I  think, 
of  a  new  authority.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in  many  places  a  considerable 
amount  of  jealousy,  between  the  body  which  haia  to  do  with  the  work 
of  primary  education  and  the  body  which  exercises  the  powers  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Act.  Fortunately  ws  haye  not  that  to  deal 
with  in  the  town  from  which  I  come,  but  still  I  know  that  it  exists  else- 
where. The  school  boards  in  some  of  these  towns  would  be  yery  unwilling 
to  bow  down  before  the  county  council ;  the  county  council,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  yery  unwilling  to  have  its  functions  transferred  to  the 
school  board ;  bat  neither  of  these  bodies  would  feel  their  amowr  propre 
interfered  with  in  the  same  way  by  the  functions  of  both  being  trans- 
ferred to  another  and  new  authority. 

13.330.  But  is  there  not  tnis  difficulty,  that  we  are  hoping  to  organise 
Secondary  Education,  and,  while  the  county  council  now  exercise  Secon- 
dary Education  powers,  and  the  school  board  exercise  primary  education 
powers,  you  are  taking  away  the  Secondary  Education  powers  from  a 
certain  body  when  you  are  organising  Secondary  Education  P  —  And 
conferring  them  upon  the  new  body  especially  created  for  the  purpose. 

13.331.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  school  board 
would  give  up  their  powers  over  primary  education  P — I  say  that  the 
school  board  should  be  superseded. 

13.332.  (Chiiirman,)  That  there  should  be  one  authority  P — Yes. 

18.333.  (Mr.  CoeJebwm.)  And  the  other  authority  should  be  extinguished  P 
— ^Yes,  by  the  creation  of  one  authority  which  should  deal  with  education 
from  the  infant  school  up  to  the  doors  of  the  university. 

13.334.  (Gluiimhan.)  You  cure  their  mnour  propre  by  extinguishing 
them  P — ^Yes,  by  extinguishing  both  of  them.  Perhaps  I  might  Ulustrate 
my  point :  Before  the  Act  of  1870  there  were  two  authorities  which  dealt 
with  the  Industrial  Schools  Act :  the  bench  of  magistrates  and  the  town 
councils.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  jealouRy  between  those  two 
bodies ;  the  town  council  would  have  taken  umbrage  if  its  powers  had 
been  transferred  to  the  bench  of  magistrates,  andvtos  versa ;  but  when  the 
school  board,  which  was  an  entirely  new  bodv  then,  was  called  into 
existence,  nobody  demurred  in  the  least  to  tne  authority  under  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  being  transferred  to  the  new  body  from  both  alike. 

13.335.  (Mr.  LyiteUon.)  You  look  forward  of  course  to  a  certain  class  of 
difficulties  that  wo  all  of  us  have  in  our  minds,  that  is  to  say,  in  dealing 
with  charity  funds  all  over  the  country  ;  and  you  think  that  on  this  new 
body  there  ought  to  be  no  represent atiye  at  all  of  schools  or  other  interests 
which  are  supported  now  oy  these  funds? — Yes;  I  think  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  those  schools  themselyes.  I  think  their 
interests  would  be  better  safeguarded  by  their  confiding  frankly  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  community  than  by  their  attempting  to  indicate 
their  own  distrust  of  a  power  which  is  ineyitably  supreme. 

13.336.  But  would  this  distrust  be  indicated,  supposing  that  seats  on  the 
new  body  were  given  to  them  by  Parliament  P — But  the  claiming  of  that 
indicates  that  they  do  not  think  fchey  would  receive  fair  play  from  the 
representative  body,  except  by  being  represented  upon  it ;  and  supposing 
that  the  evil  arose,  they  would  only  have  the  privilege  of  being  ont-Tote£ 
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13.337.  Then,  I  think  I  understood  you  to  Bay,  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
corricnlam  and  the  co-ordination  of  sohools,  this  local  anthority  would 
rather  oYer-ride  the  Bchoolmasters  ? — If  you  understood  me  so,  I  should 
say  that  I  did  not  express  myself  accurately.  I  do  not  thiuk  that  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  would  attempt  to  interfere  with  a 
question  of  that  kind  without  technical  advice ;  they  never  hare  done  so 
in  the  past,  even  on  the  smaller  scale  that  exists ;  they  would  be  certain 
to  seek  technical  advice;  but  if  it  is  imposed  upon  them  they  will 
resent  it. 

13.338.  I  was  speaking  more  of  a  detailed  matter, — about  the  passing 
of  a  boy  from  one  school  to  another.  If  that  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authority,  would  you  allow  the  parents  of  the  child  in  cpestion  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter  H — I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  entirely  made 
myself  clear  upon  that  point.  All  I  meant  to  say  was,  that,  there  being  a 
unity  of  authority,  the  general  regulations  would  facilitate,  instead  of 
retarding,  the  progress  of  children  from  school  to  school.  The  passage'  of 
a  child  from  one  school  to  another  must  necessarily  be  mainly  the  action 
of  his  parent  under  inducements.  A  scholarship  is  an  inducement  which 
glides  the  action  of  the  parent  in  a  transfer  from  one  school  to  another. 
The  provision  of  such  a  thing  as  that  would  be  naturally  an  arrangemnnt 
whicn  would  fall  in  the  hands  of  this  authority. 

13.339.  But  you  do  not  contemplate  a  representation  of  parents  on  thib 
authority  any  more  than  a  representation  of  t^^hers,  as  I  understand  P — 
Excepting  as  they  are  all  members  of  the  community. 

13.340.  As  ratepayers  ? — Yes,  as  ratepayers. 

13,3  n.  Do  you  trust  the  popular  voice  sufficiently  then  to  look  forward 
to  a  council  being  formed,  which  could  really  understand- educational 
questions  ? — I  think  we  must  do  so.  You  have  to  trust  the  popular  vote 
for  Parliament,  and  Parliament  will  in  the  end  be  the  supreme  authority 
in  this  matter. 

13.342.  Then  there  is  one  more  matter :  This  new  authotity  would  do 
their  best,  we  will  suppose,  to  harmonise  the  relations  between  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education ;  do  you  suppose  that  they  would  do  that  by 
helping  Secondary  Education  with  public  funds,  and  leaving  primary 
education  pretty  much  where  it  is  ? — I  think  primary  education,  with  the 
exception,  as  I  said  before,  of  a  little  liberalisation  of  its  aims,  is  fairly 
well  orgAni.<ed  now  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  local  authority  should 
have  pow'er  to  subsidise  existing  schools  where  such  assistance  is  needed  to 
enable  them  to  reduce  their  fees  to  the  level  of  the  parents'  means ;  also 
to  advance  on  adequate  security  the  capital  funds  required  to  render  su6h 
schools  fully  efficient, — as  by  the  provision  of  playgrounds,  Ac.  They 
should  also  be  able  to  establish  such  number  of  entrance,  leaving,  or  other 
scholarships  (with  suitable  provision  for  maintenance)  as  they  may  find 
necessary  for  their  respective  districts,  and  should  be  empowered,  where 
neccHsary,  to  provide  subject  to  control  by  the  appropriate  central 
authoritv,  sucn  school  accommodation  of  any  description  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  adequate  supply  of  their  district. 

13.343.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  this.  You  know  the  very  great 
difficulty  that  exists  between  grammar  schools  and  higher  grade  board 
schools  in  some  towns ;  there  is  the  difficulty  that  the  secondary  school 
seems  to  be  in  danger  from  the  competition  of  the  other.  Would  you 
meet  that  difficulty  by  giving  an  equal  grant  to  bothP — I  think  I  should 
leave  the  local  authority  to  settle  that  matter. 

13.344.  You  think  that  we,  as  a  Gommissioo,  had  better  not  make  any 
recommendation  on  that  suli^ject,  but  leave  it  entirely  to  them  P — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

13.345.  That  certainly  simplifies  some  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have 
had  put  before  us  f — No  doubt. 

13.346.  rOr.  Wormetl.)  Have  you  levied  a  technical  instruction  rate  in 
Liverpool  P— No. 
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13.347.  You  have  tiien  not  ezeroiaed  all  the  raimg  powers  that  you 
flight  do  there  P — No. 

13.348.  Is  it  qnite  clear  that  any  additional  rates  are  wanted  for  the 
further  development  ofedacation  there  P — ^If  Secondary  Education  is  to  be 
dealt  with  on  a  oomprehenMiye  basis,  yes,  distinctly.  To  begin  with,  the 
provision  is  altogether  inadequate. 

13.349.  In  Liverpool  P — ^Altogether  inadequate. 

13.350.  Do  you  find  in  Liverpool  that  middle-class  parents  are  willing 
still  to  pay  fees  for  the  education  in  secondary  schools  such  as  exist? — Tes, 
I  think  so  ;  but  our  main  difficulty  in  Liverpool  is  that  we  are  a  town 
absolutely  without  endowments,  and  therefore  the  secondary  schools  have 
to  be  entirely  carried  on  by  the  result  of  fees  ;  that  means  fees  which  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  means  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  otherwise, 
as  in  other  towns,  would  have  the  benefit  of  Secondary  Education. 

13.351.  And  the  extensions  required  could  not  be  sufficiently  provided 
out  of  the  local  taxation  funds  as  at  present  arranged  P — I  do  not  think  so 
by  many  thousands  of  pounds. 

13.352.  Then  you  feel  that  there  must  be  a  new  rate  in  Liverpool  P — 
I  should  say  that  for  Secondary  Education  to  be  adequately  dealt  with 
the  rate  would  have  to  be  considerably  increased. 

13.353.  Ton  drew  a  distinction  between  the  machinery  existing  and  the 
authority,  the  personality,  I  suppose,  of  the  authority.  £  think  you  said 
that  the  machinery  exists,  but  tnat  the  authority  does  not ;  you  want  a  new 
authority.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  machinery  P — I  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  a  stafiT  of  officials  all  over  the  country  for  gathering  information. 
1  should  imagine  that  one  of  the  things  which  must  have  been  borne  in 
upon  the  Oommission  is  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  is  exceedingly  defective ;  I  do  not  think  that  any  town 
can  tell  you  what  its  own  needs  at  the  present  moment  are  with  regard  to 
Secondary  Education ;  it  has  not  had  such  an  inquiry.  With  regard  to 
primary  education  it  has  and  it  can  tell  you  almost  to  a  child  how  many 
seats  are  needed  for  its  town ;  but  when  j^ou  go  into  Secondary  Education 
you  are  all  in  chaos.  But  you  have  the  machinery  now — ^that  machinery 
which  carries  out  the  inquiries  with  regard  to  primary  education  would, 
in  10  minutes,  be  available  for  a  similar  inquiry  with  regard  to  Secondary 
Education— only  it  has  not  been  carried  out. 

13.354.  Then  you  did  not  refer  to  the  offices — ^the  buildings  P — ^Not 
necessarily.  Of  course  that  plant  would  be  partially  useful,  so  far  as. 
it  went. 

13.355.  You  do  not  propose  that  it  should  necessarily  be  handed  over  to 
the  new  authority  P — Yes,  if  the  old  authority  disappears. 

13.356.  In  your  opinion  has  the  Liverpool  School  Board  effected  all 
that  Is  desirable  for*  primary  education  there  P — I  hope  it  has  a  career 
of  usefulness  in  front  of  it  for  many  years. 

13.357.  In  many  municipalities  the  municipality,  as  a  whole,  is  proud 
of  the  achievements  of  its  school  board ;  is  that  so  in  Liverpool  P — 
I  think  so. 

13.358.  That  being  the  case,  would  not  Liverpool  stand  up  with  the 
many  other  munioipalties  in  opposition  to  a  scheme  that  would  destroy 
the  school  board  ? — Not  if  it  put  something  better  in  its  plaie. 

13.359.  An  unknown  thing P — Perhaps  an  unknown  thing;  at  any  rate 
its  promises  are  known  and  its  defects  are  unknown.  I  think  that  the 
new  body  is  more  likely  to  be  popular  than  unpopular  to  begin  with. 

13.360.  Is  it  not  against  the  genius  of  the  English  people  to  sweep 
away  a  thing  that  is  doing  well,  in  order  to  put  an  unknown — possibly  a 
better  thing  in  its  place  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  an  unknown 
thinz.  We  thoroughly  understand  elected  bodies,  and  it  would  be  simply 
putting  one  elected  body  in  place  of  another  elected  body. 
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13.361.  I  waot  to  ask  you  a  quefltion  about  what  yon  said  aboat  the 
time-tables.  Were  you  speaking  of  the  schools  in  Liyerpool  when  yon* 
said  that  there  was  a  want  of  bahince  between  the  subjects  in  the  time- 
tables of  secondary  schools?— Not  especially;  but  1  thinJ^:  that  the  evil 
is  much  more  oonspionons  in  higher  places  than  any  that  exists  in 
Liverpool. 

13.362.  In  mentioning  that,  did  yon  take  account  of  the  great  variety 
that  there  is  in  secondary  schools,  as  against  the  fact  that  the  primary 
schools  are  much  of  one  type  P — ^Yes ;  it  is  most  desirable  that  that  variety 
should  continue  ;  and  as  little  as  possible  be  done  to  interfere  with  it. 

13.363.  In  a  seoondaiy  school,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  classical 
school,  you  would  expect,  would  you  not,  to  have  a  larger  amount  of 
ipime  ^iven  to  classics  than  one  that  aims  at  taking  mathematics,  science, 
and  history  P — Yes. 

13.364.  That  was  not  the  kind  of  defective  balance  that  yon  referred  to  P 
— ^To  some  little  extent,  yes.  I  think  that  a  purely  classical  school  would 
probably  be  benefited  by  a  little  re-arrangement  of  its  time-tables,  so  as.  to 
include  more  modem  subjects  and  vice  versd.  I  am  afraid  that  my 
sympathies  rather  go  with  the  classical  side  than  with  the  modem  side. 

of^tJIcihno       13,366.  One  question  with  regard  to  what  you  said  as  to  the  advantage 
PB07B8BIO.M.     ^  teachers  of  this  authority-  the  unification,  so  to  speak,  of  the  autho- 
rities.    I  understand  that  you  are  in  favour  of  breaking  down  the  barrier 
which  at  present  puts  some  teachers  into  elementary  schools,  and  excludes 
others  from  taking  posts  in  elementary  schools  P — rrecisely. 

18,866.  You  would  have  that  barrier  entirely  removed,  as  dividing 
teachers  into  two  sections  P — Yes.  My  ideal  would  be  that  the  teaching 
profession  in  the  future  should  be  a  self-governing  profession,  on  a  level 
with  law,  medicine,  or  any  other  learned  profession. 

13.367.  {Mr.  Ooohbum.)  Will  you  explain,  a  little  more  fully,  what  you 
mean  by  self*  governing  P — Law  is  governed  by  a  council,  elected  by 
itself ;  medicine,  in  the  same  way,  i^  governed  by  councils  formed  out  of 
itself,  not  imposed  upon  it  by  Government ;  and  I  should  look  for  the 
time  when  eaucationalists  would  be  sufiBciently  homogeneous  to  elect  a 
council  to  be  entrusted  with  their  own  government. 

13.368.  ( Dr,  WormeU.)  You  mean  for  the  purposes  of  re^stration  P — 
Yes,  for  registration,  inspection,  and  a  variety  of  other  objects  of  that 
kind. 

13.869.  {Mr.  Cochbwm.)  And  qualification  P — Qualification, — that  is  to 
say  the  method  of  examination,  and  such  like  things. 

13.870.  {Dr.  FcUrbaim.)  But  for  the  medical  decrees  the  medical  council 
does  not  avail  P — But  for  medical  degrees  medufal  authorities  examine, 
and  they  are  not  responsible  to  a  branch  of  the  Government, — it  is 
medical  men  who  examine ;  and  I  should  like  ta  see  in  the  Same  way 
teachers  examine  teachers,  and  fix  the  qualiflcationa  of  teachers. 

13.371.  But  the  men  who  examine  for  medicine  are  not  always  men 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  P — That  may  be.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my 
examining  teacher  should  be  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  but  he  should 
be  an  emanation  of  the  profession,  and  not  somebody  who  is  merely  a 
representative  of  the  Government. 

18.372.  {Dr.  Wormdl)  With  regard  to  the  same  point,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  man  who  wishes  to  practise  in  medicine  must  have  satisfied  the 
medical  council,  independently  of  any  degrees  that  he  may  have  P — I  wish 
you  would  ask  me  something  about  law  ;  I  know  more  of  that  than  of 
medicine. 

13.373.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  preferred  children  to 
go  on  in  the  school  in  which  they  began  as  a  rule  P — ^i es. 

13.374.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  a  ladder  with  many  steps  along  which 
children  can  ascend  by  frequent  moves  ? — I  think  there  is  a  loss  of  power 
by  everv  removal,  and  it  is  only  those  who  have  a  sorplus  of  power  in 
them  who  can  stand  it  without  detriment. 
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18.875.  Yon  said  that  rural  Bohool  boards  had  positively  been  hindrances 
to  edncation  in  some  way ;  will  yon  explain  how  P — Well,  they  hare 
studied  how  not  to  do  it. 

18.876.  How  not  to  edncate  P — ^Yes,  how  not  to  educate,  and  how  to 
'Bde  the  proYisions  which  prevent  children  going  to  work,  we  will  say, 
ithont  proper  education. 


evade 


18.377.  And  if  they  had  not  existed,  what  other  body  would  have  done 
more  P — ^None  could  nave  done  less ;  but  I  think  we  should  probably  have 
had  a  wider  oonstitaency.  In  a  parish,  the  farmer  who  wants  to  employ 
boys  to  scare  ci'ows  gets  hunself  elected  by  other  farmers  like-minded 
with  himself,  and  they  make  their  aiTangements  accordingly.  The  boy 
is  sacrificed  to  the  crow  in  that  case. 

13.378.  (C^atrmon.)  Vestrydom  in  fact  P— Yes. 

18.879.  (Ifr.  FvMoick^  You  apparently  attach  considerable  importance 
to  the  necessity  of  having  onlv  one  local  authority  for  dealing  with 
education  in  all  its  branches  P — I  attach  the  utmost  importance  to 
that. 

18.880.  Do  you  contemplate  the  creation  of  a  new  authority,  or  the 
utilisation  of  existing  authorities  P — I  contemplate  the  creation  of  a  new 
authority,  because  there  is  no  existing  authority,  which  to  my  mind  is 
suitable  by  its  constitution  or  by  its  area  for  the  purpose. 

18.881.  Not  even  the  coua^  council  P — The  county  council  I  consider  to 
be  the  most  unsuitable  body  for  educational  purposes  altogether.  I  think 
that  the  way  in  which  they  have  wasted  the  mnds  committed  to  them 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  their 
unsuitability. 

13.882.  I  did  not  quite  understand, — at  least,  I  do  not  remember^— 
whether  you  have  stated  your  opinion  as  to  what  the  area  of  that  authority 
should  be  P — ^Yee,  I  have  stated  it  already. 

13.388.  Then  you  contemplate  that  great  advantages  would  be  derived 
on  economic  grounds  from  the  creation  of  one  authority  for  dealing  with 
educational  questions  P — Yes ;  I  said  "  economic  '* ;  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
'*  economicai."  I  do  not  mean  the  saving  of  money,  but  the  avoidance  of 
mutual  iealousy  and  IHction,  I  do  not  like  the  separation  of  what  is 
essentially  one  constituency  into  social  lines  of  demarcation. 

13.384.  Yon  rather  mean  the  conservation  of  force  P — ^Yes. 

13.385.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  considerable  friction  does  exist  in 
various  large  towns  and  cities  with  regard  to  the  division  of  the  money 
that  is  levied  for  educational  purposes  between  the  various  authorities  P — 
Oh,  yes. 

13.386.  And  you  contemplate  that  such  a  scheme  as  you  propose  would 
obviate  that  friction? — If  there  is  only  one  authority  there  it  cannot  rub 
against  solnething  else. 

18.887.  There  is  only  one  other  (question  that  I  wish  to  ask  you,  and 
that  is  with  reffard  to  the  legislation  that  is  needed.  I  think  you  say 
that  a  comprehensive  scheme  would  meet  with  less  opposition  than 
piecemeal  legislation  P — ^Yes. 

13.888.  Do  you  think  that  a  heroic  measure  is  likely  to  meet  with  less 
opposition  in  Parliament  than  a  measure  which  was  tentative,  but  less 
heroic  P — ^Yes,  T  think  so.  I  think  you  will  find  that  you  cannot  touch 
the  subject  in  a  tentative  fashion  without  raising  so  many  bitter  grounds 
of  opposition  that  you  would  have  to  drop  it.  A  large  scheme,  I  think, 
stanos  a  fair  chance  of  meeting  with  general  acceptance. 

13.389.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  the  introduction  of  what  we  might 
term  a  heroic  measure  miglit  lead  to  considerable  delay  from  Parliamen- 
tary opposition, — ^that  is  to  say,  considerable  delay  in  dealing  with  the 
question  P — No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  as  much  delay  as  would 
be  involved  in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  matter  piecemeaL 
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13,890.  Afisnming  that  that  fihoald  be  the  CABe---that  it  Bhonld  be 
strennoaBly  op\K>8ea«~do  you  think  tbac  it  would  be  better  in  the  end  to 
persist  with  toe  heroic  meaBiiro  rather  than  deal^  if  you  hare  to  face  this 
opposition,  with  the  onestion  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  P— That  i»  my  impres- 
sion ;  but  I  do  not  tnink  that  is  the  alternative.  I  think  yoa  will  And 
that,  it' a  large  measnre  were  introduced,  opposition  would  be  concentrated 
nx>on  three  or  four  prominent  points ;  those  are  the  points  which  would 
be  fought,  hut  they  would  not  be  fought  as  bitterly  as  a  great  number 
of  other  points  would  be  if  you  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a  half-hearted 
way. 

13.391.  Do  not  you  thinl*  that  those  points  would  have  to  be  faced  in 
any  CBseP— Perhaps  I  may  put  to  you  the  point  that  impresses  me 
strongly.  There  is,  at  the  present  moment,  a  great  amount  of  jealousy 
latent  between  the  authorities  of  Secondary  Education  and  primary 
education.  The  Secondary  Education  authorities,  if  they  had  a  separate 
existence,  would  attempt  to  limit  the  hijp^hor  education  of  the  sreat  mass 
of  the  people  in  the  supposed  interests  of  secondary  schools      Now  I  very 

nnch  misjudge  the  democratic  constituencies  here  if  thov  wiU  stand  that. 
And  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  danger  of  rousing  a  bitter  opposition 
amongst  the  leaders,  we  will  say,  of  the  workiug  classes  against  a 
small  measure,  which  would  pass  entirely  away  with  regard  to  a  large 
measure ;  they  would  see  that  their  interest  was  inyolved  in  the  large 
measure,  and  that  in  the  small  measure  their  interests  were  being 
sacrificed. 

13.392.  (Mr.  YoxaU.)  Yon  have  said  something  about  a  want  of 
liberality  and  breadth  of  view  in  public  elementary  schools;  do  you 
recognise  that  that  is  to  any  extent  caused  by  the  operations  of  the  Code 
and  the  other  instruments  of  the  Education  Department  P — Yes,  to  the 
combined  results  of  a  great  many  things,  and  very  much,  I  think,  to 
the  Code. 

18,398.  Do  vou  recognise  also,  in  vour  experience,  that  as  the  rigidity 
of  the  Code  nas  been  relaxed  and  more  freedom  has  been  given  to 
managers  and  teachei*s,  that  want  of  liberality  and  breadth  of  view  has 
become  less  and  less  perceptible  P — Yes  ;  and  as  additional  opportunities 
of  widening  their  own  culture  have  been  afforded  to  elementary  teachers. 

13.394.  You  recognise  that  every  opportunity  for  that  kind  of  thing  has 
been  tAken  advantage  of  as  soon  as  it  has  occurred,  as  a  rule  P — I  do  not 
think  I  should  like  to  go  quite  so  far  as  that. 

13.395.  The  point  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this  z  from  your  experience  of 
elementary  education  you  would  be  strictly  opposed,  1  suppose,  to  the 
imposition  by  the  central  authority  upon  the  local  authority  K>r  Secondary 
Education,  whatever  the  authority  may  be,  of  anything  like  the  system 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  past,  and  still  prevails  largelv,  at  Whitehall  P — 
To  be  perfectly  frank  wiwi  you  in  this  matter  the  history  of  education, 
during  the  last  20  years ,  has  been  this :  reforms  forced  from  the  locality 
upon  the  central  authority,  not  emanating  in  any  instance  from  the 
central  authority  ;  and  one  of  the  great  advantages  that  I  see  of  the  local 
educational  authority  is  that  it  would  do  similar  work  in  future. 

13.396.  For  that  reason  vou  would  wish  to  have  the  one  authority  as 
large  and  powerful  as  possible  in  the  locality  P — Yes. 

13,897.  And  your  scheme  does  not  in  any  degree  carry  with  it  the 
imposition  of  codes  and  rigid  regulations  upon  the  local  authority  or 
upon  the  teachers  in  the  schools  P — I  shoald  hope  that  we  should  resist  to 
the  uttermost  anjr  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority  to  do 
anything  of  the  land. 

13,396.  With  respect  to  your  comprehensive  scheme,  no  matter  how 
fnie  may  admire  a  comprehensive  scheme  or  recognise  that  it  is  really 
necessary,  still,  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  would  wish  us  to  infer  that  a 
scheme  so  comprehenaiTe  as  the  one  yon  have  sketched  is  essential 
and  inevitable  if  you  are  going   to  establish  one  oomprehensive  local 
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authority  F — ^No ;  my  scheme  at  the  present  moment  would  be  limited  to 
the  creation  of  a  local  authority,  ana  I  would  leave  it  as  free  a  hand  as 
possible. 

13,S99.  Then  we  are  not  right  in  supposing  that  you  proposed  that  the 
Bill  which  should  create  one  Iccal  autnority  shoula  deal  aJso  with  such 
thorny  questions  as  further  aid  to  Toluntary  schools,  the  non-existence  of 
school  boards  in  certain  districts,  the  increase  of  the  areas  of  school  boards, 
and  such  things  P — No ;  it  appears  to  me  the  non-existence  of  a  school 
board,  its  supersession,  is  inTolved  in  the  calling  into  existence  of  this  new 
aathority. 

13.400.  But  the  means  of  existence  of  voluntary  schools,  and  all  the 
side  quesrions  which  that  one  big  question  involves  in  it,  need  not 
necessarily  come  into  a  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education,  need  they  P — Not  necessarily  ;  but  1  think  it  is  essential  that 
the  new  body  should  have  very  ample  powers  in  that  respect. 

13.401.  Tou  would  give  them  such  powers  P — Yes,  I  would  give  them 
similar  powers  to  those  that  a  school  board  possesses  now.  A  school 
board,  at  the  present  moment,  is  able  to  vote  large  sums  of  money  to  an 
industrial  school  without  any  limitation  whateyer,  except  the  will  of  its 
constituents — I  mean  as  representing  its  oonatituencs. 

13.402.  But  the  point  that  I  wiph  to  get  distinctly  from  yon  is  this : 
that  70U  would  not  propose  to  defer  legislation  for  the  purposes  of 
Secondary  Education  until  a  Bill,  so  comprehensiye  as  to  proyide  for  the 
whole  of  the  powers  referred  to,  could  be  brought  in  F — My  impression  is 
that  if  you  took  the  Education  Act  of  1870  and  varied  its  phraseology  a 
Kttle  you  would  have  very  largely  the  measure  that  would  be  needed. 
You  must  g^ve  your  authority  the  powers  that  it  needs,  and  when  you 
have  done  that,  you  may  leaye  it  to  apply  them. 

13,408.  Supposing  that  it  should  be  desirable  to  empower  the  local 
authority  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  aasiBtin|;  Secondary  Education, 
do  you  take  it  that  there  would  be  less  local  objection  to  one  common  rate 
for  all  forms  of  education  in  the  locality  than  there  would  be  to  a  new 
rate  separate  fh>m  the  present  elementary  school  rateP — Yes,  most 
distinotly. 

13.404.  And  one  of  your  reasons  for  advocating  one  local  authority 
would  be  Uiat  the  educational  interest  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
would  be  represented  in  one  and  the  same  rate  P — Precisely. 

13.405.  You  fear,  1  suppose,  from  your  experience  with  regard  to 
school  boards,  that  there  would  be  as  strong  an  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  workijig  classes  to  a  special  rate  for  Secondary  Education,  as  tnere  is 
now  upontne  part  of  the  other  classes  to  the  public  elementary  schools 
rate  P — Quite  as  strong,  and  probably  a  more  enectual  one. 

13.406.  Therefore  you  would  like  to  combine  the  two  and  so  nullify  both 
forms  of  opposition  F — ^Yes. 

18.407.  And  you  would,  take  it  that  the  effect  of  such  a  combination 
both  in  rate,  local  authority,  and  general  control  of  the  whole  work, 
would  be  to  diminish  and  almost  entirely  to  remove  hostile  critioism  and 
local  friction  P — Distinctly  so. 

13,406.  With  regard  to  00-optation  of  persons  upon  the  local  authority, 
you  are  opposed  to  the  co-optation  of  persons  who  would  go  there  to 
represent  particular  interests  and  to  defend  those  interests  P — Precisely. 

18,409.  But  are  you  also  opposed  to  the  co«optation  of  persons  who  might 
go  there  partly  to  look  after  existing  interests,  but  ati  the  same  time  to 
afford  to  the  body  special  knowledge  as  well  as  special  interedtsP — I 
think  that  the  body,  if  it  had  the  power  of  co-opting  would  have  the 
common  sense  to  select  persons  who  were  qualified  in  the  way  you 
mention ;  but  the  surest  way  of  setting  them  excluded,  or,  if  included,  of 
destroying  their  influenoe,  would  be  to  give  them  a  position  of  privilege 
apon  that  body.    Let  them  depend  for  their  position  upon  it,  upon  their 
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inherent  merits,  and  tbey  will  be  sore  to  be  recognised  by  any  common- 
sense  local  anthority. 

13.410.  I  will  give  von  the  case  of  an  existing  local  anthority;  the 
oouncU  of  a  county  6orongh  which  apnointed  a  Technical  Education 
Committee.  They  might  have  oo-optea  upon  that  committee  persons 
representative  of  special  interests  and  possessing  special  knowledge  with 
regard  to  existing  educational  institutions  in  the  county  borough,  but 
that  local  authority  did  not  co-opt  upon  its  technical  committee  any 
persons  possessing  that  ppeoial  knowledge  as  such,  and  only  by  accident 
co-opted  upon  that  local  authority  one  person  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
school  board,  but,  even  then,  not  because  he  was  chairman  of  the  school 
board.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  wonld  be  wise  to  ^ard  against 
that  being  done  by  other  local  authorities  P — No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  think 
you  must  leave  the  local  authority  to  undergo  a  process  of  education — ^thov 
must  gain  it  by  experience.  These  artificial  safeguards  would  break 
down  m  practice  and  would  only  cause  hostility ;  you  have  tried  it 
already.  Ton  thought  that  on  the  board  of  guardians  you  would  secure 
persons  of  experience  by  making  magistrates  ex  qfido  members ;  with  the 
result  that  the  elected  members  were  always  in  opposition  to  the  magis- 
trates whenever  they  went  there.  And  if  a  teacher  had  a  privileged 
position  upon  the  new  anthority,  hia  privilege  would  be  that  of  being  alwitys 
out- voted ;  he  would  be  there,  and  nis  presence  there  would  be  resented 
by  the  elected  representatives.  If  he  is  there  with  their  consent  his 
power  is  immense ;  but  it  is  absolutely  neutralised  nnless  he  has  their 
confidence.  Now  if  the  .authority  that  you  mentioned  juHt  now  was  a 
body  that  had  no  special  number  of  {)ersonB  to  co-opt,  they  might  co-opt 
one,  two,  or  three.  The  local  authority  will  not  co-opt  as  a  rule  unless  it 
is  its  business  to  do  so ;  but  if  it  has  to  elect,  say  a  third  of  its  number,  lilro 
the  county  council  or  the  town  council  has  to  do,  it  will  do  it. 

18.411.  {Mr,  Oockbwm.)  In  what  way  have  they  to  do  it  P — As  aldermen 
they  have  to  do  it.  These  will  be  the  educational  aldermen,  and  I  think 
that  probably  the  educational  body  would  set  an  example  in  that  matter 
to  town  councils  and  county  councils,  and  exclude  election  for  mere 
political  purposes. 

13.412.  {Mr,  Toxall.)  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
one  comprehensive  local  authority  for  all  forms  of  education,  and  let  us 
suppose  that  the  power  of  organising  Secondary  Education  locally  shall 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  county  council,  or  a  committee  of  the  county 
council;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  leave  it  free  to  that  county 
council  to  appoint  or  not,  as  they  chose,  upon  that  committee  for  technical 
and  Secondarv  Education,  representatives  of  the  school  boards  P — Yes,  I 
think  I  would. 

18,418.  Then  your  objection  to  specially  chosen  co-opted  representatives 
applies  all  round  P — Tes  ;  the  one  qualification  should  be  the  confidence 
of  the  elQoting  body. 

13.413.  {Mr.  Sadler,)  Supplementing  that  answer,  would  you  under 
your  proposed  constitution,  allow  a  teacher  who  was  doing  work  under 
the  authority  to  stand  for  election  on  that  authority  P  —I  think  that  that 
would  be  a  very  objectionable  principle.  I  do  not  think  that  an  employ^ 
can  be  rightly  a  member  of  the  employing  body. 

13.414.  But  if  all  the  chief  schools  of  the  district  were  inspected  or 
aided  by  the  local  authority,  all  the  best  teachers  would,  in  your  sense, 
tend  to  become  employes  P — That  is  so. 

13.415.  Then,  in  view  of  that,  would  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  the 
teachers  should  have  some  special  i*epresentation  on  your  educational  body  P 
— No ;  not  other  than  that  which  the  local  authority  chooses  to  give  to 
them.  My  principle  is  simply  this :  that  a  privileged  position  means 
opposition ;  that  instead  of  a  cause  being  advanced  by  having  a  privileged 
petition,  it  would  be  retarded  by  creating  opposition  from  tne  elected 
members. 

P^ATB  18,416.  {Mr.  Oochbum,)  Has  it  entered  into  yonr  mind  at  all  where  you 

BoHooM.       ^Q^d  put  the  private  schools  of  the  country  in  yonr  scheme.    Yon  are 
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mimre  that  a  ver^  considerable  amoont  of  Secondary  Edncation  in  this 
eoontry  is  being  giyen  by  what  may  be  described  as  private  adventare 
schools — some  of  them  very  excellent  in  quality. 

13.417.  Where  would  yon  place  them  ? — That,  of  course,  is  the  crux  ;  it 
18  almost  the  most  difficult  question  connected  with  Secondary  Education. 
On  the  one  hand,  private  scnooLs  have  been  the  pioneers  in  all  educational 
progress ;  they  have  been  years  in  advance,  in  most  cases,  of  the  endowed 
schools. 

13.418.  What,  private  adventure  schools? — Yes,  private  schools.  I  am 
here  as  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Preceptors ;  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  Gollege  of  Preceptors  for  30  years,  and  I  know  more  or  less  the 
work  the  college  has  done.  They  were  the  first  to  institute  examinations 
for  teachers ;  they  were  the  first  to  introduce  inspection  of  schools ;  they 
were  the  first  to  introduce  examinations  of  inoividnal  scholars ;  and  I 
think  you  may  say  pretty  broadly  that  in  every  educational  movement  of 
the  last  50  years  ihev  have  been  five  or  six  years  in  advance  of  the  public 
endowed  schools.  For  instance,  the  examinations  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  preceded  the  examinations  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  oy  four  or  five  years,  and  the  lines  which  they  laid  down  were 
very  largely  followed  by  the  later  examinations.  So  that  private  schools, 
it  appears  to  me,  have  established  a  very  great  claim  upon  the  com- 
munity. Then  the  reason  of  their  being  in  advance  in  that  way  is  not 
that  they  are  inherently  fitted,  perhaps,  but  that  they  are  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  constituency — ^with  the  people.  They  are  more  responsive 
to  the  needs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  are  more 
responsive  to  the  prejudices  and  fads  of  the  classes  who  send  their 
children  there ;  therefore  jaa  have  as  many  charlatans  amongst  private 
■ohools  as  you  have  educational  enthusiasts — they  are  conspicuous  m  both 
ways.  But  with  reeard  to  private  schools,  all  that  can  be  claimed  for 
them,  I  think,  is  that  they  should  be  recognised  to  the  extent  of  the 
accommodation  which  they  actually  supply. 

13.419.  Do  you  mean  at  the  passing  of  some  definite  Act;  at  a  particular 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  passing  of  some  Act  P — No ;  from  time  to  time,  I 
think.  I  think  you  may  leave  the  local  authority  to  do  that.  The  local 
authority  will  not  want  to  impose  greater  burdens  upon  its  constituency 
than  are  necessary ;  and  if  they  are  at  liberty  to  recognise  private  schools 
which  fulfil  certain  conditions  of  sanitary  and  educational  efficiency,  I 
think  they  will  generally  be  willing  to  do  so,  and  anxious  to  do  so  in  the 
interests  of  economy.  Then  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  suggest 
that  public  money  should  be  voted  to  the  improvement  of  the  private 
schools.  They  should  be  eutitlad,  it  appears  to  me,  to  recognition,  but  I 
cannot  see  my  way  to  recommend  that  public  money  should  be  voted  to 
them  for  their  improvement.  Under  those  circumstances  they  will 
always  be  very  much  handicapped  in  the  competition  with  the  public 
rate-aided  schools,  and  it  is  only  as  they  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
parents  that  they  will  be  able  to  exist  at  all.  But  I  think  you  might 
recognise  them,  for  instance,  as  schools  at  which  scholarships  may  be 
bald.  If  a  child  from  an  elementary  school,  we  will  say,  obtains  a 
scholarship  tenable  at  any  secondarv  school,  I  think  an  efficient  private 
school  might  be  looked  upon  as  fulfilling  those  conditions.  I  am  afraid 
that  beyond  that  it  woula  be  almost  impossible  to  go. 

13.420.  Then  when  this  heroic  measure  of  legislation  is  passed  the 
existing  private  schools  will  have  to'  be  recognised  ? — I  think  so. 

13.421.  And  admitted  as  instruments  for  Secondary  Education? — To 
the  extent  that  they  comply  with  certain  standards  of  efficiency. 

13.422.  That  involves,  then,  special  rights  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion by  the  local  authority  before  they  are  recognised  P  —  By  some 
authonty ;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  should  be  the  local  authority. 

13.423.  Then,  having  been  recognised,  would  you  allow  them  to  count 
as  approved  accommodation  to  prevent  the  extension  of  acoommodauon 
by  tne  local  authorities*  own  schools  P — I  am  not  in  favour  of  restrictions 
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at  all  anywhere ;  I  think  we  have  had  too  mnch  of  that.  I  fchink  that  the 
common  senae  of  the  commnnity  should  be  its  principal  restriction ;  but, 
if  necessary,  would  safeguard  the  private  schools  by  saying,  yes,  to  the 
extension  of  competition  at  the  expense  of  the  locality.  I  do  not  think  the 
locality  would  need  that  restriction,  because  I  think  its  common  sense 
would  put  it  upon  it  ;  but  if  there  wants  to  be  some  safeguard  I  should 
say,  let  the  unnecessary  secondary  school  be  prohibited  as  much  as  the 
unnecessary  primary  school. 

18,424.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  going  to  give  your  local  authority 
very  considerable  power  P — I  should  hope  so. 

13,4(25.  Almost  omnipotent  power,  it  seems  to  me.  What  would  be  loft 
to  the  govemuig  bodies  of  existing  endowed  schools  ? — The  government 
of  their  own  schools. 

13.426.  Where  would  the  local  authority  come  in  if  the  goverment  of 
individual  endowed  schools  is  to  be  left  to  tiieir  own  existing  authorities ; 
what  is  to  be  their  province  P — At  present  I  should  leave  the  transfer  of 
an  existing  school  nrom  its  governing  body  to  the  newly  created  education 
authority  to  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  two  bodies.  I 
should  give  the  education  authority  power  to  take  over  existing  schools 
with  the  consent  of  the  governing  bodies ;  but  I  think  it  womd  take  a 
hundred  years  to  pass  a  measure  which  should  compel  the  transfer  of  all 
the  endowed  schools  to  the  new  body. 

13.427.  Then  do  I  correctly  understand  that  existing  private,  schools 
are  to  be  recognised  as  filling  the  gap  for  Secondary  Education,  and  that 
existing  endowed  schools  when  their  governing  body  decline  to  be 
absorbed,  or  handed  over  to  the  local  authority,  are  also  to  be  recognised 
as  machinery  for  imparting  Secondary  Education  and  not  to  be  interfered 
with  P — That  is  so. 

}  3,428.  Then  will  you  tell  me  where  there  will  be  any  room  left  at  all 
for  the  local  authority  to  do  anything  in  many  districts  for  Secondary 
Education,  either  in 'the  way  of  co-ordinating  it,  or  controlling  it,  or 
seeing  that  it  is  good,  or  doing  anything  else  in  connexion  with  it  P — 
First  of  all,  there  are  not  many  places  where  the  schools  are  in  such  a 
flourishing  condition  that  they  would  not  be  quite  willing  to  give  the 
local  authority  a  considerable  amount  of  control  over  them  in  return  for 
a  subsidy.  If  you  take  my  own  town,  for  instance,  we  have  three  large 
schools,  but  they  have  to  be  -  self-supporting.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  would  be  quite  prepared  to  accept  any  reasonable  regu- 
lations from  a  central  authority,  and  to  reduce  their  fees  to  extend  the 
area  of  their  influence,  in  return  for  an  adequate  subsidy  which  would 
take  the  place  of  endowment.  By  that  means,  I  think,  the  local 
authority  in  moat  cases  would  get  quite  as  much  power  over  existing 
institutions  as  is  at  all  necessary,  or  desirable,  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
purpose. 

13.429.  In  addition  to  the  last  question  that  I  put  to  you,  would  you 
state  your  view  as  to  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  the  local  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  shaping  or  reshaping,  transferring,  or  dealing  in  any 
way  whatsoever  with  the  existing  endowments  of  schools  P — I  should  give 
them  power,  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  of  approaching  the  central 
authority  with  a  view  to  setting  the  powers  of  those  Acts  in  force  for  the 
reconstiiution  of  endowed  schools. 

13.430.  Now,  as  to  the  constitution  of  this  local  authority,  I  take  it 
that  you  distinctly  object,  on  account  of  size,  to  the  counly  basis  P — 
Distinctly. 

13.431.  Have  you  thought  of  any  county  in  England  which  would  be 
too  big,  when  you  take  out  of  it  all  the  county  boroughs  in  it  P — YeSf 
Lancashire,  my  own  county. 

13.432.  Even  taking  Lancashire,  supposing  that  all  the  county  boroughs 
which  are  towns  of  50,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  were  eliminated, 
do  you  think  that  what  would  remain  of  the  population  would  be  too  big 
an  «reaP — It  would  be  much  too  scattered.    Ishoidd  say  the  same  of  the 
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West  Biding.  We  are  50  or  60  miles  fVom  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other.  There  can  he  no  local  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  hody  that 
represents  snch  a  district.  You  might  as  well  have  it  administered  hj 
Parliament,  as  it  appears  to  me. 

14.433.  I  understood  you  to  say  earlier  that  it  was  not  distance,  but 
population  that  was  to  be  the  groundwork,  and  that  you  would  give  the 
central  authority  the  power,  if  the  population  was  small,  to  amalgamate 
a  number  of  district  councils  P — District  council  areas. 

13.434.  You  said  nothing  then  of  distance  P — ^The  utmost  distance  that 
Would  be  involved  in  that  case  wonld  be  oomparatively  small — I  daresay 
10  or  15  miles — there  would  be  nothing  like  the  distance  of  60  miles 
between  the  north  of  Lancashire  and  the  south  of  it.  And  then  the 
popnlation,  grouped  together  in  this  way,  would  be  approximately 
nomogeneous.  But  what  connexion  is  there  in  Lancashire  between  the 
mining  populations,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  and  the  purely 
rural  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes,  or  the  fishing  popu- 
lation on  the  coast.    There  i.s  no  homogeneity  at  all  between  them. 

13.435.  I  am  afraid  I  must  plead  ignorance  about  district  councils ;  I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  area  or  probable  operation  of  district  councils ;  will 
you  tell  me  what  their  populations,  as  a  rule,  will  be,  and  their  extent  in 
area  P — 1  take  it  that  the  equivalent  is  about  the  area  of  the  union. 

13.436.  Of  the  poor-law  union  P — Of  the  poor-law  union.  A  poor-law 
union  in  some  cases  is  a  very  large  body,  ana  in  other  cases  it  is  a  smaller 
one  ;  but  they  are  all  fairly  large  in  popnlation,  and  a  grouping  of  two  of 
them  together  would  probably  produce  the  population,  and  the  similarity 
of  population  that  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

13.437.  You  have  four  poor-law  unions  in  the  city  of  Leeds ;  would  you 
have  Leeds  cut  up  into  four  education  districts? — ^No;  I  would  not 
vivisect  a  county  borough ;  my  suggestion  applies  only  to  rural  districts. 

13.438.  Then  you  think  that  such  an  authority  could  govern  the  whole 
of  Liverpool  with  its  600,000  or  700,000  people,  and  yet  that  the  area  of 
the  county  authority,  which  in  no  case  probablv  would  have  to  deal 
with  a  much  larger  population,  would  be  too  hie  P — ^Yes,  because  in  the 
one  case  the  governing  body  has  local  knowledge;  they  are  all  elected 
out  of  a  constituency  of  70^,000,  which  are  all  close  together;  and  in  the 
other  case  you  would  have  persons  elected  and  administering  areas  with 
which  they  had  no  acquaintance  whatever. 

13.439.  1  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  question.  I  take  it  that  your  view 
is  distinctly  against  county  areas,  and  distinctly  in  favour  of  nothing 
bigger  than  district  council  areas,  possibly  to  be  multiplied  by  twcor 
three  P*-Yes,  grouped  The  purpose  is  this :  I  would  strong^ly  object  to 
the  multiplication  of  areas-— calling  new  areas  into  existence ;  uiat  has  been 
the  mistake  of  the  last  50  years.  Up  to  1835  our  system  of  local  self- 
government  was  harmonious  and  self-consistent.  Since  that  time,  with 
every  new  want,  a  new  authority  and  a  new  area  has  been  called  into 
existence,  until  in  about  50  years  we  have  reduced  our  local  government 
to  chaos;  and  I  think  that,  even  in  the  interest  of  education,  chaos 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  As  you  are  now  getting  back  to  something 
like  a  sensible  system  of  local  organisation,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
follow  the  lines  of  one  or  another  of  its  recognised  divisions  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  county  is  to«  big,  the  parish  is  too  small.  The 
hundred,  as  1  should  like  to  call  it,  giving  it  the  good  old  name,  or  in  the 
modern  name,  the  union,  is  the  intermediate  area ;  and  I  would  group 
these  together,  if  necessary.  But  I  wish  we  could  go  back  and  call  it  the 
hundred,  inst^^  of  district  council  or  union. 

13.440.  You  do  feel  emphatioallv  the  disadvantage  to  education  of  the 
present  small  areas  of  school  boards  P — Yes. 

13.441.  .And  you  think  that  this  arrangement  for  the  district  council 
area  would  be  a  great  improvement  P — ^Yery  great. 

G  2 
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13.442.  And  yon  think  that  the  distriot  council  is  about  parallel  with 
the  union  P — ^Yes. 

13.443.  Are  you  aware  that  if  vou  take  that  as  the  fact,  you  will  hare 
to  provide,  in  the  county  of  York  alone,  61  areas  for  education,  because 
there  are  61  poor-law  unions  in  the  county  of  York  P —Exclusive  of  those 
in  the  urban  districts  P 

13.444.  Which  will  not  amount  to  10  P — Leeds  will  knock  out  four  of 
them ;  will  it  not  P 

13.445.  Yes.  Would  you  have  50  education  authorities  (not  60)  for  the 
county  of  York  P — I  should  think  quite  50. 

13.446.  Apart  from  the  county  boroughs P — ^Yes,  I  should  think  so; 
the  county  of  York  is  an  enormous  area. 

18.447.  But  very  sparse  in  population  in  many  parts  P — Yes ;  and  you 
have  the  same  immense  variety  of  population  whicn  we  have  in  Lanca- 
shire. You  have  not  the  same  mining  population  that  we  have ;  but 
generally  the  variety  is  much  the  same. 

13.448.  (C^ofrman.)  There  is  some  mining  in  Yorkshire  P — Yes ;  but  it 
is  not  so  essentially  a  mining  county  as  is  Lancashire. 

FimoTion  Of  13,449.  {Mr,  Goekbwm,)  The  next  point  that  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  is 
A^EOUTT  ^^*  ^^^  spoke  about  the  teachers  themselves  governing  teachers;  I 
think  you  said,  in  answer  to  one  question,  that  you  did  not  want  the 
central  authority  to  come  down  witli  any  oode  arrangement  or  inter- 
ference. Will  you  tell  me  what  is  to  be  left  to  the  central  authority  to 
do ;  that  is  to  say,  when  you  have  rolled  the  Science  and  Art  Depaartment, 
the  Education  Department,  and  the  Charity  Commission  into  one  central 
authority ;  that  I  understand  to  be  your  ideal  of  a  central  authority, 
presided  over  by  an  education  Minister  P — At  present. 

13.450.  For  the  future  ? — ^That  means  for  the  immediate  present. 

13.451.  Would  you  tell  me  what  is  to  be  left  for  them  to  do,  except  to 
decide  whether  there  is  to  be  one  district  area  or  two  or  three  P — I  think 
that  their  principal  and  most  useful  function  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
inspection.  I  should  give  them  as  little  interference  as  I  possibly  could 
with  the  localitv.  And  every  alteration  of  an  endowment  would  require 
to  be  submitted  to  them.  I  take  it  also  that  you  would  not  allow  the 
locality  to  incur  burthens,  in  the  way  of  loans  and  such  like,  without 
some  control  from  a  central  authority ;  but  I  would  leave  my  local 
authority  with  much  the  same  libertv  that  the  school  board  of  a  town,  at 
the  present  moment,  has  with  regard  to  the  Education  Department. 

13.452.  Would  you  not  prefer  to  put  "  want  of  liberty  P" — No,  I  do  not. 
I  think  that  the  school  boards  have,  in  most  instances,  not  been  aware 
of  the  powers  they  did  possess.  We,  in  Liverpool,  have  occasionally 
enlightened  both  ourselves  and  other  people  on  the  subject  of  the  inherent 
power  of  the  school  board. 

13.453.  (Ohairfncm.)  You  would  give  them  schemes,  would  you  not ;  the 
regulation  of  schemes  for  endowments  would  come  iVom  the  central 
authority  P — Yes,  quite  so ;  I  think  that  the  central  authority  should  have 

Sower  to  compel  a  local  authority  to  fulAl  its  duties,  just  as  they  can 
ecluie  a  school  board  to  be  in  default.  If  the  new  educational  authority 
neglected  to  provide  the  necessary  secondary  schools  for  its  distriot,  it 
diould  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  central  authority  and,  if  necessary, 
superseded. 

13.454.  {Mr.  Oockbwm,)  Does  that  imply  also  the  ri^ht  of  appeal  being 

g'ven  to  a  private  schoolmaster  to  the  central  authontv  for  justice  and 
irplay,  supposing  that  he  conceives  that  he  is  being  baaly  treated  by  the 
local  authority  P — I  have  not  thought  that  out,  but  I  should  see  no 
objection  to  his  having  an  appeal. 

13.455.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  an  association  existing  known  as 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Association  P — Yes. 
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13,456.  Which  is  a  oomhmation  of  all  the  munioipal  oorporatioiiB  in  the 
country  ? — ^Yes. 

13,457  Do  yon  imagine  that  any  legislation  can  he  effected  in  this 
country  which  will  take  awaj  from  them  their  absolute  position  of  control 
tO'day,  and  the  right  to  impose  a  rate  of  a  penny,  without  making 
a  tremendous  commotion,  which  would  probably  render  legislation 
impossible  P —  The  taking  away  from  them  of  the  funds  under  the 
Technical  Xnstniction  Act,  might  create  a  disturbance  at  present,  simply 
because  they  are  at  liberty  to  appl/  those  funds  to  other  than  eduoationml 
purposes. 

13,458.  And  in  many  oases,  as  you  are  aware,  they  are  doing  so  P — ^In 
many  cases  they  are  doing  so.  The  first  step,  probably,  would  be  to 
compel  them  to  ear-mark  tnoee  funds  for  educational  purposes.  They 
would  not  be  so  keen  then  to  retain  possession  of  them. 

.  13,459.  Is  not  that  proceeding  on  a  piecemeal  line,  to  quote  your  own 
words  P — No,  we  could  introduce  it  all  m  the  same  measure,  I  think. 

13.460.  (Jfrt.  Bryant.)  Does  not  the  loTe  of  power  oountfor  something  P 
— Yes,  decidedly ;  and  if  I  were  suggesting  tnat  the  municipality  shomd 
giye  up  that  power  to  an  existing  authority,  there  would  be  very  great 
objection  to  it ;  but  I  think  that  the  whole  key  to  the  thing  is  the 
brmging  in  of  a  new  authority  with  regard  to  which  there  is  no  existing 
jealousy. 

13.461.  {Mr.  CockbwmJ)  I  will  leave  it  there.  One  more  quefftion  only : 
I  suppose  you  admit  that  Seoondary  Education  will  always  be  for  ine 
few,  rather  than  for  the  many ;  I  mean  to  say,  Secondary  fSducation  in 
the  ftillest  sense  of  the  term ;  I  am  not  meaning  higher-grade  education, 
as  given  in  many  of  our  schools,  a  little  languages,  and  so  on;  but 
genuine  Secondary  Education  will,  I  suppose,  in  your  judgment,  be  the 
luxury  of  the  few  P — ^It  is  a  question  of  a  large  few,  or  a  small  few.  At 
present  it  is  a  small  few ;  I  hope  it  will  be  a  large  few. 

13,4^.  It  will  always  be  the  lurory  of  a  minority  P — ^Yes. 

13.463.  If  the  control  of  Secondary  Education  is  to  be  yested  in  an 
authority  elected  b^  the  majority  who  will  always,  more  or  less,  haye 
little  or  no  personal  interest  to  serye  or  seek  or  obtain  in  Seoondary 
Eduoatioii,  wiU  not  that  yery  largely  colour  the  composition  of  the 
autibcrity  when  it  is  elected  P — ^I  do  not  think  experience  shows  that  to 
be  so,  because  the  higher  education  woald  be  open  to  eyery  member  of 
ho *comn: unity  upon  equal  terms;  the  difficulty  would,  in  most  oases, 
simply  be  that  the  family  is,  perhaps,  too  large  for  them  to  ayail  themselyes 
of  it.  The  one  thing  that  would  be  needed  would  be  that  the  parent  should 
be  prepared  to  forego,  or  be  able  to  forego,  the  earnings  of  his  child 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  go  through  the  educational  course. 
In  many  countries  that  is  done  now.  In  America,  for  instance,  you 
frequently  find  the  child  of  an  exceedingly  poor  person  passing  through 
all  the  educational  courses,  right  up  to  the  uniyersity  without  his  parent 
making  any  greater  sacrifice  than  that  of  maintaining  the  child—doing 
without  his  earnings.  And  you  have  the  same  in  other  countries.  In 
Switzerland  you  have  it ;  and  in  Canada.  I  think  experience  shows  that 
where  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation,  there  is  no  popular  hostility  to 
expenditure  upon  education.  In  America  the  expenditure  upon  education 
is  perfectly  amazing.  I  was  in  Chicago  when  it  was  a  place  of  500,000 
inhabitants — it  was  then  the  same  size  as  Liverpool — and  I  compared  the 
expend  Hnre  of  the  two  places  upon  education.  Chicago  was  spending 
300.000Z.  a  year;  Liverpool  was  spending,  at  that  period,  something 
Hke  40,000f.  to  45,000Z.  a  year.  But  the  one  portion  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  American  town  which  is  not  grumbled  at  is  the  expenditure 
upc}i  education  ;  and  I  should  be  only  too  delighted  to  see  education  in 
the  same  position  in  England  as  it  is  in  America. 

13.464.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  contemplate  free  Secondary  Education P — 
That  is  a  question  which  I  should  like  tp  leaye  to  any  newly-constituted 
authority  to  discuss. 
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13.465.  (Mr.  GocJebwm,)  That  w  a  very  important  qnestion.  I  was 
going  to  aek  yonr  view  as  to  the  Belf-supporting  character  or  othorwiBO  of 
Secondary  Education  P — I  think  that  secondary  Education,  if  it  is  to  be 
supported  by  the  rates,  must  have  such  arrangements  connected  with  it, 
eitiher  by  its  being  free,  or,  which  is  more  practicable  probably  in  this 
country,  by  an  ample  provision  of  scholarships,  for  all  the  eligible  children 
of  the  working  classes  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  secondary  schools ; 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  tax  them  for  the  assistance  of  these  schools,  without 
placing  the  advantages  of  those  schools  on  equitable  terms  at  their 
disposal. 

13.466.  Do  you  look  forward,  without  any  fear  whatever,  to  the  success 
of  a  candidate  for  election  upon  this  newly-to-be-constituted  local  autho- 
rity who  was  full  of  strong  sympathy  for,  and  made  Secondary 
Education  the  strongest  plank  in  his  platform  ;  do  you  look  forward  to 
his  undoubted  success  if  he  is  to  aepend  upon  the  votes  of  such  an 
electorate  as  you  have  sketched,  the  majority  of  whom  can  have  no 
interest  in  that  work  and  little  personal  benefit  P — ^Yes,  I  have  a  sufficiently 
robust  faith  in  democracy  to  believe  that. 

13.467.  You  have  faith  enough  to  believe  that  also  P — ^Yes. 

13.468.  {Chairman.)  At  this  juncture,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  one 
covering  question :  In  all  this  measure  of  vours  you  trust  the  people  to 
carry  it  out  P — Distinctly.  In  fact,  I  shoula  make  a  virtue  of  necessity ; 
you  nave  got  to  trust  tlie  pecple  because  they  are  omnipotent. 

13.469.  (Dr.  FairhcMm.)  Yoa  have  every  where  assumed  that  a  rate  would 
have  to  be  levied  for  Secondary  Education  P — Yes,  I  have. 

13.470.  Are  you  awaru  that  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
Secondary  Education  was  education  that  ought  to  be  paid  ibr  P — Yes. 

13.471.  And  that  the  private  schoolmasters,  representing  a  very  powerful 
body,  say  that  ability  to  pay  for  Secondary  Education  ought  to  be  the 
condition  of  its  being  given,  and  that  there  is  a  great  body  of  opinion  at 

E resent  existing,  even  amongst  the  middle  classes,  against  rates  in  aid  of 
econdary  Education ;  how  would  ^ou  deal  with  these  objections  P — ^To 
begin  with,  I  think  that  the  quakfication,  in  the  interest's  of  the  nation, 
for  Secondary  Education  is  not  being  able  to  pay  for  it,  but  having  the 
abilities  to  make  good  use  of  it ;  that  brains  are  not  so  very  large  an  endow- 
ment of  any  nation  that  they  can  afford  to  allow  a  proportion  of  it  to  go 
uncultivated.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  main  principle ;  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  community  that  the  individuals  who  have  the  highest 
ability  shoald  have  that  ability  cultivated.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  tnat  ability  coincides  with  the  financial  ability  of  the  parent  to  pay 
for  the  education,  and,  therefore,  I  should  demur  altogether  to  the  Commis- 
sioners' views  that  no  person  was  to  receive  Secondary  Education  whose 
parent  could  not  afibrd  to  pay  for  it. 

13.472.  They  did  not  say  that  P— No,  they  would  provide  for  it  by  a 
system  of  scholarships.  I  think  the  principle  should  be,  as  regards  the 
annual  maintenance  of  a  school,  above  a  school  of  the  third  grade,  which 
I  would  look  upon  as  a  higher  elementary  school — that  the  school 
should  be  self-supporting,  but  that  there  should  bo  an  ample  pro- 
vision of  scholarships  to  take  to  it,  and  to  pay  it  for  the  education  of 
children  A'om  the  lower  grades  of  society  ;  and  that  the  capital  expendi- 
ture should  be  found  by  the  rates  in  the  first  instance.  That  is  what 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  self-supporting  secondary 
schools  ;  they  cannot  stand  the  initial  capital  expenditure.  In  most 
cases  the  provision  that  exists  has  been  provided  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
endowment ;  but  where  it  cannot  be  provided  by  endowment  I  think 
the  necessary  supply  should  be  provided  by  the  community. 

13.473.  You  think,  further,  that  since  there  ought  to  be  unity  of  rate 
in  aid  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  there  ought  to  be  unity  of 
local  authority  P — ^Yes. 

13.474.  That  this  local  authority  ought  to  be,  throughout,  rasponiible 
to  the  ratepayers  P— Distinctly ;   either  directly,  or  indirectly  through 
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secondary  election  by  co-option,  they  shonld  bold  their  oommittion  from 
the  oommnnity. 

13.475.  Yon  wonid  regard,  however,  men  chosen  by  indirect  election  as 
still  responsible  to  the  oommnnity  P — Distinctly. 

13.476.  Do  yon  know  the  constitntion  of  the  local  anthorities  on 
iSecondary  Education  in  Wales P — Yes,  I  think  I  do;  that  is  to  say,  I 
did.  At  the  time  when  they  came  into  operation  I  was  in  constant 
commimication,  bnt  my  memory  is  a  little  bad. 

13.477.  Wales  is  a  democratic  country  P — ^Yes. 

13.478.  What  is  the  constitntion  of  the  local  anthorities  on  Secondary 
Education  there  ? — There  are  joint  committees :  they  are  not  the  outcome 
of  direct  election. 

13.479.  As  for  instance :  **  The  representatiye  goyemors  shall  be 
**'  appointed :  seyenteen  by  the  county  council,  one  by  the  council  of  the 
*'  Uniyersity  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouuishire ;  one  by  the 
'*  Senate  of  the  same  college ;  one  by  the  Groyeming  Body  of  the  Newport 

County  Borough  Schools,  established  by  scheme  under  the  Welsh  Act ; 
eleven  by  the  school  managerR  and  scholarship  managers  herein-after 
constitut'Od ;  one  by  each  body  of  such  managers.  The  co-optatiye 
governors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  general  body  of  governors  "  P — ^The 
corollary  of  that  is  limited  power  of  rating. 

13.480.  You  think  that  if  there  is  power  of  rating  of  an  indefinite 

kind P — Of  an  indefinite  kind,  limited  solely  by  the  needs  of  the 

community. 

13.481.  That  there  must  be,  as  a  consequence,  direct  representation  F 
— Direct  representation.  1  fully  concur  in  what  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission dwelt  so  strongly  upon — that  nothing  gives  such  foroe  to  a  local 
authority,  to  an  administrative  body,  as  having  the  community  directly  at 
its  back.  They  said  then  that  at  that  time  they  would  very  willingly 
have  recommended  »m  elective  local  body,  but  that  ihey  did  not  think 
that  the  country  was  ripe  for  it  then,  and  accordingly  they  made  certain 
recommendations  which  have  never  been  brought  into  existence  to  the 
present  day — ^fancy  recommendations — but  they  indicated  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  their  preference  for  a  body  which  took  its  authority 
directly  from  tlie  constituency  ;  and  I  think  they  were  right  in  that. 

13.482.  We  have  this  body,  however,  to  consider  thirdly  in  its  bearing 
On  Secondary  Education.  You  are  perfectly  sure  that  a  body  so  elected 
may  be  entirely  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  Secondary  Education  ? — 
I  think  that  they  may  make  mistakes,  and  they  probably  will  make 
mistakes,  as  any  other  persons ;  but  they  are  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  as  well  to  go  to  them  direct. 

13,488.  You  did  not  include  Scotland  as  a  country  interested  in 
Secondary  Education ;  would  you  regard  it  as  so  P — ^I  look  upon  Scotland 
as  being  the  ideal  upon  this  matter. 

13.484.  You  know  then  that  the  school  boards  of  Scotland  are  entrusted 
with  Secondary  Education  P — Yes. 

13.485.  Do  you  know  how  they  have  conducted  it  P— Very  well,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

13.486.  Do  you  say  that  as  the  result  of  first  hand  knowledge  P— Well, 
no ;  I  would  not  like  to  say  first  hand  knowledge ;  it  is  principal^r  taken 
from  school  boards  probably.    My  association  is  with  school  boards  there. 

13,487.  Then  supposing  that  you  have  everywhere  throughout  the  country 
a  special  body,  elected  ad  hoc,  how  will  that  afi'ect  the  constituency  m 
view  of  the  great  number  of  elections  that  it  creates  ?-7-Of  course  that  is 
an  objection  to  it,  but  it  is,  I  think,  the  less  of  two  objections. 

13.488.  There  are  four  great  elections  as  it  is  P—  Yes. 

13.489.  Parish  councils,  district  councils,  Qounty  councils,  and  Member 
of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 
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13.490.  Would  you  add  to  these  a  fifth  P — I  think  the  principal  obje  stion 
to  adding  a  fifth  is  the  expense.  I  take  it  that  the  oommnnity  rathci  like 
the  elections  than  otherwise,  but  they  do  not  like  the  cost  of  them. 

13.491.  Do  they  like  the  elections  if  they  come  in  rapid  snccessionP — 
Yes ;  I  think  t)ie  individual  ratepayer  who  votes  at  all  likes  to  vote,  but 
he  docs  not  altogether  like  the  bill  when  it  comes  in. 

13.492.  How  would  the  number  of  elections  afibct,  for  example,  the 
likelihood  of  getting  competent  candidates  P — That  difficulty,  of  course,  is 
inherent  in  a  democratic  system  for  every  question.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  getting  conipetent  candidates,  we  will  say,  for  the  town  council,  and  so 
on ;  it  is  inherent  in  the  system. 

13.493.  It  is  enormously  increased  by  the  number  of  elections  involved? 
— ^Yes,  quite  so. 

13.494.  Now,  where  once  you  have  your  local  authority,  you  g^ve  it 
ftinctions  constitutive  as  well  as  administrative,  that  is  to  say,  the  power 
to  constitute  as  well  as  to  manage  schools  P — Yes. 

13.495.  Has  it  the  power  to  revise  schools  already  constituted  P — I 
should  not  begin  with  that  to  start  with ;  I  should  leave  that  to  be  the 
outcome  of  experience. 

13.496.  At  this  moment  the  Charity  Commission  has  the  power  of 
issuing  schemes  P — Yes. 

13.497.  Would  you  strictly  limit  that  to  the  Charity  Commission  still  P 
— ^To  the  central  authority.  I  should  say  that  the  central  authority  should 
have  the  power  of  confirming  the  scheme ;  the  local  authority  should  be 
consulted  in  every  instance. 

13.498.  But  who  should  have  the  power  of  initiating  and  so  fctr  framing 
it  as  to  submit  it  to  the  central  autnoritv  PI  should  think,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  governing  body  of  the  school  affected  should  be  the 
pmons  to  frame  a  scheme,  and  the  local  authority  should  be  at  liberty  to 
criticise  and  improve  the  scheme. 

13.499.  Would  that  be  in  harmony  with  our  present  method  of  pro- 
cedure or  our  collective  experience  P — I  will  put  it  in  this  way:  at  present 
any  number — I  think  it  is  50,  or  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  district,  for  whose  benefit  the  particular  endowed  school  is  intended, 
may  move  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  a  new  scheme.  I  take  it 
that  this  body,  any  local  authority  as  representative  of  the  whole  of 
the  constituency,  should  at  least  have  the  power  vested  in  any  50  of  the 
oonstituoncy ;  and  that  therefore  they  should  have  the  right  to  set  the 
Charity  Commission  in  motion  as  it  were — ^and  then,  having  done  so,  the 
governing  body  should  be  asked  to  state  their  views — ^not  necessarily  for 
those  views  to  be  conclusive,  but  out  of  deference  to  the  work  which  they 
have  done  in  the  past ;  then  that  the  local  authority  should  criticise  and 
the  Charity  Commission  should  decide — at  least  the  central  authority 
should  decide. 

13.500.  Then  you  take  away  your  former  statement  as  to  the  governing 
body  being  the  initiative  r — The  governing  body  should  have  the 
initiative  in  the  preparation  of  the  scheme — that  is  to  say,  drafting 
the  particular  scheme ;  but  the  local  authority  should  have  the  power  (S 
settmg  the  Charity  Commission  in  motion,  certainly. 

13.501.  But  do  you  leave  the  governing  body  of  the  school,  not  the 
local  authority,  but  the  governing  body  of  the  school,  to  be  the  initiative 
and  drafting  body  P — Somebody  must  do  this  work,  and  I  think  that  they 
are  the  proper  persons  to  do  it  in  the  first  instance,  because,  of  course, 
they  have  tne  precedents  of  the  school  in  their  hands;  but  it  would 
merely  be  a  draft  subject  to  revision. 

13.502.  Did  I  understand  aright  in  reply  to  an  earlier  question  that 
you  would  include  endowed  and  public  schools  as  voluntary  r — ^Yes. 

13.503.  Why  P — ^As  non  rate-supported — that  is  what  I  mean. 
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18.504.  That  is  a  definition  of  "  Yoluntary ''  that  onght  to  he  regis- 
tered for  our  gaidanoe  ? — Quite  so ;  they  are  voluntary  associations  ; 
nobody  is  compelled  to  belong  to  the  governing  body  of  such  a  school. 

13.505.  Nobody  is  compelled  to  go  on  the  local  authority  P  -Not  at 
present. 

13.506.  As  already  constituted  they  too  would  be  Yoluntary  in  that 
sense  ?-^As  Toluntary  as  that  nobody  at  present  is  compelled  to  be  a  lord 
mayor ;  but  he  can  be  compelled  if  necessary. 

13.507.  (Chairfnan.)  Do  you  call  a  corporation  a  Toluntary  association 
alsoP — No,  I  do  not,  for  the  reason  that  anybody  can  be  compelled  to 
serre  upon  it. 

13.508.  (Dr.  WormeU.)  But  they  cannot  dissolve  their  body  and  divide 
the  capital  amongst  them  P — ^No,  uiey  are  trustees. 

13.509.  (Dr,  Fairbaim.)  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  have  schools  which  are  really  the  distinctive  schools  of  a 
district  directly  in  some  form  in  relation  to  your  local  authority  P — ^Yes, 
I  should  leave  the  local  authority  ample  powers  for  that  purpose, 
including  the  power  of  subsidy  where  it  is  needed,  and  the  power  of 
taking  over  the  school  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body ;  but  I 
think  thai  you  would  raise  a  tremendous  hornet's  nest  at  the  present 
moment  if  you  attempted  to  compulsorily  transfer  any  school  to  the  local 
authority. 

13.510.  To  the  extent  that  endowed  grammar  schools,  say,  in  a  district 
remain  outside  the  scheme  of  Secondary  Education,  will  either  thoee 
schools  or  that  scheme  be  satisfactory  P — 1  should  not  think  that  they 
should  remain  outside.  I  think  that  all  schools  endowed,  private,  or 
otherwise,  on  receiviog  recognition  at  all  as  being  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  place  should  be  under  inspection— unaer  whatever  inspection 
may  be  decided  npon. 

13.511.  With  inspection,  therefore,  you  ^ve  so  much  control  P — 
Criticism — public  opinion — is  the  force  on  which  I  should  be  inclined  to 
rely  to  begin  with. 

13.512.  Then,  to  that  extent,  you  would  not  exclude  them  P — No. 

13.513.  Then,  I  understand  you  as  qualifying  your  earlier  evidence  P — 
If  necessary. 

13.514.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  As  regards  the  function  of  the  local  authority,  I 
was  about  to  ask  what  it  would  be  with  regard  to  proprietary  schools, 
more  especially  the  endowed  schools  with  separate  governing  bodies,  as 
most  of  them  would  continue  to  be  for  some  time.  The  function  of  the 
local  authority  would  be  that  of  inspection ;  is  that  it  P— No,  I  think  the 
duty  of  the  local  authority  should  be  to  see  that  its  district  is  adequately 
supplied  with  school  accommodation  of  the  required  type.  For  that  pur- 
pose, it  should  have  powers  of  subsidising  existing  institutions,  and  it 
should  have  powers  or  creating  new  institutions.  With  those  powers,  I 
think  it  would  only  require  patience  i'or  all  the  necessary  co-ordination  to 
be  produced  in  the  locality.  We  cannot  expect  that  the  want  of  co-ordi- 
nation, that  has  been  the  outcome  of  500  years,  can  be  cleared  away  in  12 
months.  It  will  not  be.  If  it  were  cleared  away,  I  should  have  very 
little  faith  in  the  permanence  of  work  so  rapidly  done ;  the  remedv  will 
have  to  be  a  slow  process  and  a  patient  process.  But  now,  if  I  may  take  my 
own  town  as  an  example,  what  I  think  the  local  authority  would  have  to 
do,  would  be  first  of  all,  by  careful  stacihtical  inquiry,  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  population  is  suitable   for  Secondary  Education — a 

auestion  upon  which  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions.  Next, 
[ley  would  have  to  see  how  far  the  existing  provision  was  suflicient, 
and  they  would  then  be  met  with  this  difficulty;  not  only  is  it  insuffi- 
cient in  quantity,  but,  by  reason  of  its  being  self-supporting,  it  is 
insufficient  in  the  matter  of  price.  They  would  have,  therefore,  to 
mafice   some    arrangements    with    the    existing    schools    which  would 
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enable  ihem  to  bring  their  fees  down  to  the  capacity  of  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population  than  at  present.  In  Birmingham  they  haye  an 
endowment  of  37,0O0Z.  a  year,  with  the  reanlt  that  the  fees  in  their 
secondary  schools  are  not  such  as  to  make  the  schools  self- supporting ; 
they  do  not  aim  at  their  being  so,  bat  they  have  an  immensely 
larger  proportion  of  their  population  at  secondary  schools  than  we 
have  in  liiyerpool.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  (and  I  have  made  a  rough 
statistical  inquiry)  we  have  only  about  5,000  children  in  Liverpool,  boys 
and  girls  together,  at  any  form  of  secondary  school,  private,  public,  or 
otherwise.  I  have  the  figures  here.  Now  I  take  it  that  certainly 
double  that  namber,  probably  treble,  ought  to  be  the  number  of  children 
for  whom  accommodation  in  secondary  schools  should  be  provided  in 
Liyerpool.  I  would  first  of  all  enable  the  eadsting  schools  to  extend  their 
usefulness ;  then,  I  would  provide  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  whatever 
deficiency  was  still  found  to  exist. 

13.515.  (Ohairman,)  How  many  are  there,  do  you  know,  in  secondary 
schools  in  Birminghaon  P — ^I  am  not  sure. 

13.516.  {Mrs.  BrycmU)  Then  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  register  all  schools  that  it  approved  of;  of  course 
it  would  have  to  do  that  P — Yes,  all  schools.  1  would  not  say  that 
'*  it  approved  of,"  but  all  schools  that  fulfilled  certain  statutory 
requirements. 

13.517.  That  is  implied.  Is  it  not  also  implied  in  your  conception  that 
the  local  authority  should  have  the  power  of  inspection  P — ^I  snould  not 
like  to  say  that. 

13.518.  Or  of  accepting  inspection  by  some  other  body  P — I  think  that 
the  inspection  shoula  be  by  an  indepenaent  body. 

13.519.  Which  the  local  authority  should  accept  P — Yes. 

13.520.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  In  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
popidation  suitable  for  Secondary  Education  (which  is  your  expression,  I 
think),  what  would  your  gauge  be  ;  would  you  go  by  the  existing  demand 
in  the  place  for  8econdu*y  Education,  or  would  you  have  some  ideal  of 
what  it  ought  to  be  P— I  should  have  an  ideal  to  be  working  to. 

18.521.  Benause  the  places  that  want  it  most  sometimes  demand  it 
least,  do  they  notP — Quite  so,  and  the  supply  creates  the  demand,  if  it  is 
sufficiently  persisted  in  ;  and  that  I  thinK  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
education  authority.  I  think  I  may  clearly  claim  that  we  are  creating  in 
our  town,  within  our  own  functions,  a  demand  by  making  a  supply. 

13.522.  I  think  you  said  some  time  back — in  fact,  I  think  you  have  said 
all  along — ^that  you  were  asainst  all  privileged  representatives ;  on  either 
body  I  suppose,  central  or  local  P — Yes. 

13.523.  Would  you  not  make  any  exception  in  favour  of  tmiversity 
representation  P — On  the  central  authority,  yes  :  but  then  I  do  that  on 
the  general  principle  that  what  I  should  like  to  work  towards,  so  far  as 
the  central  authority  is  concerned,  is  that  it  should  be  ultimately 
representative  of  the  profession,  and  that,  therefore,  the  representation  of 
universities  would  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in  that  respect. 

13.524.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  You  said,  I  think,  that  if  a  local  authority 
was  in  default,  and  did  not  provide  the  necessary  secondary  schools,  von 
would  give  power  to  the  central  authority  to  compel  it  to  do  so ;  is  tnat 
io  P—Yes. 

13.525.  I  understood  you  further,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Bryant  and  Lady 
Frederick  Cavendish,  to  say  that  you  would  entrust  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
was  the  amount  of  necessary  accommodation  to  the  local  authority  P-^ 
Yes,  in  the  first  instance. 

13,520.  Is  not  that  rather  inconsistent  P — Ne.  I  would  follow  the 
precedent  of  the  elementary  schools  in  that  respect,  in  which  case  the 
looal  authority  reported  on  the  subject  to  the  central  authority. 
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13.527.  But  then  are  tiie  cases  quite  analogous ;  is  there  not  a  definite 
principle  to  go  upon  wii^  regard  to  elementary  education,  yim.,  the  simple 
principle  that  all  children  within  certain  ages  must  be  in  school? 
—Yes/ 

13.528.  Whereas  we  have  no  such  gauge,  and  as  you  say,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  ideas  prevalent  about  Secondary  Edacatiou  P — The  complexity  of 
this  question  is  borne  in  upon  you  at  every  point,  and  the  simplicify  of 
primary  education  by  contrast  is  also  borne  in  upon  you ;  but  I  tnink  you 
must  trust  your  local  authority  in  the  firsc  instance. 

13.529.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  go  beyond  the  point  of  laying 
down  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  provide  the  amount  of 
Secondary  Education  accommodation  which  in  their  opinion  is  sufficient 
for  the  district  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  should  leave  it  unrestricted.  I 
think  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
submit  their  report  thereon  to  the  central  authority,  and  that  the  central 
authority  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  control,  because  they  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  district  with  district  and  helping  to 
guide  the  locality. 

13.530.  The  necessary  amount  of  Secondary  Sducation  must  be  suflScient, 
not  only  in  quantity,  but  efficient  in  quality,  and  also,  I  think,  you  said 
suitable  in  price  ? — Yes. 

13.531.  That  is  to  say  that  you  would  disallow  a  high  fee'd  school  as 
counting  towards  that  P — No,  I  should  let  it  count  to  the  extent  that  it 
had  actually  an  attendance  ;  but  I  would  not  take  any  vacant  space  in  a 
hi^  fee'd  school  into  aocoant.  To  the  extent  that  it  actually  is  utilised 
it  IS  clear  that  its  fees  are  not  prohibitory ;  they  are  only  prohibitory  so 
far  as  anything  beyond  that  is  concerned. 

13.532.  (Chairma/n.)  Do  you  coubider  that  this  local  educational 
authority  should  have  the  right  to  inspect  schools  that  are  aided  by  the 
rates  P — Yes,  I  do. 

13.533.  But  you  do  not  extend  that  right  to  those  schools  which  are  not 
aided  by  the  rates  P — No. 

13.534.  How  then  would  you  have  those  schools  inspected  P — In  common 
with  the  others,  by  the  central  anthority. 

13.535.  How  do  you  mean,  what  others  P — I  mean  that  the  inspection 
of  a  rate-aided  school  by  the  local  authority  should  not  exclude  the 
inspection  of  that  school  by  the  central  authority. 

13.536.  The  central  authority  would  inspect  all  schools  P — ^AU  schools 
whatsoever. 

13.537.  And  the  local  authority  would  inspect  those  schools  to  which 
they  give  aid  from  the  rates,  because  they  do  receive  aid  from  the  rates, 
and  theiefore  the  local  authority  have  the  right  to  see  how  the  rates  are 
being  spent  P— Yes. 

13.538.  You  are  of  opinion  that  representation  on  the  governing  body 
is  of  doubtful  utility  P— Yes. 

13.539.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  that  P — I  mean  that  if  the  local 
authority  makes  a  contribution,  say  of  1,0002.  a  year  towards  a  school,  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  the  nomination  of  a  governor  for  that  school 
is  of  any  value  to  them  at  all.  I  think  it  is  not  of  value.  I  think  that 
the  mere  right  of  inspection  is  more  valuable  to  them  than  being  made 
partially  responsible  for  the  very  faults  that  they  are  there  to  criticise, 
if  you  have  a  representative  on  the  governing  body  and  then  you  go  and 
find  fault,  you  are  finding  fault  with  yourselves  to  some  extent ;  and, 
moreover,  the  representatives  are  only  one  or  two,  and  they  can  always  be 
outvoted  by  the  other  people.  Whereas  your  right  of  inspection  puts  you 
in  a  much  more  powerful  position.  I  have  known  the  idea  of  having  to 
be  represented  upon  all  the  bodies  that  they  subsidised  to  actually  be  a 
deterrent  to  the  local  authority,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
increased  labour  that  would  be  cast  upon  its  members,  from  doing  the 
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very  work  that  they  were  called  upon  to  carry  out.  If  you  take  a  town 
like  ours,  for  instance  (I  am  not  taking  it  as  a  sample),  yon  hare  60 
members  on  the  town  coancil,  and  you  have  more  thaji  60  institutions 
which  are  being  aided.  Under  the  Technical  Instrnction  Act  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  locality  upon  the  governing  body  was  to  be  proportionate 
to  the  share  which  its  contribution  formed  of  the  whole  income  of 
the  institution.  Our  town  council  stood  aghast  at  the  amount  of  work 
Lhat  would  have  been  oast  upon  them  unless  that  Act  had  been 
amended.  So  I  think  you  will  find  that  inspection  would  be  a  far  more 
satisfactory  mode  of  control  than  that  of  nomination  of  any  portion  of  tlie 
governors. 

AovASTAGB  ov      13,540.  You  wish  to  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of  mixed 
MxzsdBchoolb.  Bchocls;  do  you  mean  schools  of  boys  and  girls  mixed  P — Yes.     I  under- 
stood from  the  memorandum  that  was  issued  by  the  Commission,  that 
they  invited  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  question  of  mixed  schools. 

13.541.  And  your  own  mind  is  thoroughly  made  up  on  that  matter  is  it  P 
— My  own  mind  is  being  more  made  up  every  day. 

13.542.  Does  that  system  obtain  very  much  in  Liverpool,  in  elementary 
schools  P~  Yes,  it  does. 

13.543.  And  does  it  also  obtain  in  the  other  schools  P — ^Yes,  but  not  in 
Bccondary  Fohools. 

1 3.544.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  mixed  schools  are  desirable — that  the 
mixture  of  the  sexes  in  the  schools  is  desirable  I  mean  P — It  is  desirable 
within  the  limits  of  the  necessary  differentiation  of  the  education  of  the 
sexes.  So  far  as  the  education  of  the  two  sexes  is  parallel,  I  think  mixture 
is  desirable.  The  only  object  in  separating  the  sexes  it  appears  to  me  is, 
the  necessity  of  differentiation  ;  and  I  would  not  separate  them  more  than 
is  essential  for  that  purpose. 

13.545.  And  that  point  would  be  educational  P — ^Yes.  I  do  not,  for 
inptance,  think  that  there  is  any  male  mathematics  and  female  mathe- 
matics— that  mathematics  are  different  for  the  sexes;  buu  there  are 
certain  things  which  are. 

13.546.  Do  you  mean  more  technical  things  P — I  think  female  education 
hns  its  own  specialities,  and  also  that  male  education  has  ite  specialities. 
I  Rliould  not  advocate  absolutely  uniform  curricula,  but  I  should 
advocate  as  little  difference  as  is  practicable. 

13.547.  But  speaking  generally,  wherever  it  was  possible,  you  would 
have  both  sexes  (unlesR  it  were  educationally  impossible)  educated  together  P 
— Yes,  I  think  that  the  moral  advantege  of  mixed  schools  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

13.548.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  Then  the  difference  turns  upon  the  preparation 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  life  P — Yes. 

13  549.  Yon  mean  differences  of  that  kind,  and  not  differences  due  to 
intollectiial  peculiarities  P — There  may  be  and  are,  no  doubt,  differences 
III  the  mental  calibre  of  the  sexes. 

13.550.  But  you  think  that  the  differences  which  it  is  necessary  to  make 
are  differences  of  a  practical  character  P — Quite. 

13.551.  Not  differences  in  the  subject-matter  up  to  a  certain  point  P — 
No ;  I  should  like  them  to  follow  exactly  common  lines. 

13.552.  {Chairman.)  You  are  of  opinion  that,  apart  from  great  boarding 
schools,  there  is  little  need  from  an  educational  point  of  view  for  continued 
distinction  between  second  grade  and  first  grade  schools  other  than 
classical  and  modern  sides  P — ^I  suppose  when  you  speak  of  great  boarding 
schools  you  allude  to  what  are  called  the  great  public  schools. , 

KnrDs  or  13,553.  Yes,  would  yon  amplify  that  a  little  P — The  educational  distino- 

ScHooi.        tion  between   a  second    and  a   first    grade  secondary  school  is  very 

BiQuiBBD.  trifling — at  least  amongst  da^  schools — ^and  certoinly  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  justify  separate  provision ;  it  consists  mainly  in  the  exclusion 
of  Greek  hrom  the  curriculum  of  the  former,  and  oorrespondB  very  closely 
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to  the  difference  between  the  modem  and  the  classical  sides  of  a  first 
grade  school.  Any  other  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  school  is 
almost  entirely  a  social,  or  rather  a  monetary,  one— a  mere  matter  of  fees 
and  of  slightly  smaller  classes,  or  of  teachers  with  somewhat  higher 
academic  or  social  distinctions.  The  division  into  separate  schools,  rather 
than  into  different  sections  of  the  same  school,  is,  1  think,  to  be  depre- 
cated both  on  social  and  edncational  gronuds.  It  fosters  unworthy  social 
distinctions  and  prejudices,  and  it  renders  more  difficult  the  suitable 
advancement  of  brilliant  scholars.  If  a  boy  of  exceptional  ability  is  found 
in  a  separate  second  fpnde  school,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  receive  in  that 
school  the  special  training  for  university  work  that  his  talents  demand ; 
it  is  a  very  much  easier  thing  to  pass  a  boy  from  the  modem  to  the 
classical  side  of  the  same  school.  In  this,  as  in  other  educational  matters, 
I  deprecate  very  strongly  distinctions  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 
I  am  a  governor,  as  you  know,  of  a  school  or  of  a  group  of  schools  which 
consist  of  a  commercial,  a  middle,  and  an  upper  scnool,  the  middle  being 
what  yon  may  call  a  second  grade,  and  the  upper  a  first  grade  school. 

13.554.  In  Liverpool  P — ^Tee ;  and  I  think  that  the  distinction  between 
the  second  g^rade  and  the  first  grade  is,  as  I  have  said,  mainly  social  and 
not  educational,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  Greek 
as  part  of  the  curriculum. 

13.555.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  well  if  that  barrier  of  social 
distinction  were  broken  down  P — ^Yes. 

13.556.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  capable  of  being  broken  down  in 
Liverpool,  for  example  P — ^It  would  require  patience  to  do  it. 

13.557.  You  are  aware  that  in  some  places  it  is  very  strongly  marked  P 
— ^Yery  strongly  marked,  and  it  will  die  hard. 

13.558.  Does  it  arise  chiefly,  do  you  think,  in  the  professional  classes  as 
against  what  one  may  call  the  mercantile  classes? — No,  I  should  say  that 
it  exists  mainly  among  the  plutocracy — ^not  among  the  really  educated 
classes. 

13.559.  Arising  out  of  those  infinite  shades  of  srade  which  exist  even  in 
commercial  centres  with  which  you  are  familiar  P — ^Yes. 

13.560.  And  which  are  very  astonishing  sometimes  P — ^Yes. 

13.561.  Would  you  abolish  then  one  grade,  for  example ;  would  you 
abandon  the  name  of  ono  of  these  grades? — I  see  no  utility  in  pre- 
serving it. 

13.562.  But  you  consider  that  second  grade  and  third  grade  schools  are 
essential? — ^Yes,  and  I  wish  to  emphasise  this :  a  secondary  school  is,  to  my 
mind,  no  natural  continuation,  at  present,  of  the  primary ;  it  is 
a  distinct  thing  as  matters  stand  at  present,  the  time  has  yet  to 
come  when  the  one  will  lead  straight  on  to  the  other.  Latin  is 
the  main  basis  of  distinction  between  the  secondary  and  the  primary 
school ;  an  average  scholar  going  from  a  primary  to  a  secondary  school 
finds  himself  ahead  of  his  school  fellows  of  a  like  age,  in  various 
subjects,  but  behind  them  in  Latin  and  kindred  subjects,  and  all  the 
time  that  remains  available  to  him  is  occupied  in  getting  a  smattering 
of  Latin,  which  does  him  no  earthly  gooa  when  he  leaves  the  school. 
That  time  would  have  been  far  more  usefully  employed  in  a  third  grade 
school  in  carrying  the  scholar  on  to  higher  stages  of  the  education  that 
he  had  been  receiving  in  the  primary  scnool.  I  Took  upon  what  you  may 
call  the  higher  elementary  school  as  being  the  thii*d  grade  school  of  the 
present  time. 

13.563.  I  think  that  is  what  you  said  you  were  developing  in  Liverpool  P 
^Yes ;  and  others  are  developing  it  all  over  the  country. 

13.564.  But  that  is  your  principal  development  P — ^We  are  developing  it. 

13,555.  Hot  in  a  distinct  school  P— >No,  in  a  federation  of  the  higher 
foims  of  the  existing  schools. 
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13.566.  And  yon  think  that  that  is  the  hest  way  of  leading  np  to  the 
other  school  that  we  will  not  denominate  just  now  P — I  think  it  is  not 
desirable  that  childrdn  should  pass  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
secondary  schools  as  at  present  constituted,  excepting  by  Turtue  of  scholar- 
ships, that  is  to  say,  except  in  the  case  of  brilliant  scholars  who  will  be 
able  to  get  alongside  their  school  fellows  pretty  speedily  and  then  have 
time  to  go  forward  to  some  advantage. 

13.567.  ITrom  that  point  of  view  do  you  consider  tliat  there  are  many 
defects  in  the  present  system  of  com petitive  entrance P — Yes;  that  is  a 

80HOI.AB8HIP8.  poiut  to  whioh  1  have  devoted  a  great  aetA  of  thought. 

13.568.  Would  you  kindly  give  your  views  to  the  Commission  on  that 
subject  P — It  is  almost  a  commonplace,  with  regard  to  scholarships,  to  say 
that  they  do  not  get  to  the  right  persons ;  overybody  savs  the  same  thing, 
that  scnolarships  simply  secure  the  best  prepared,  not  necessarily 
the  ablest,  candidates.  I  have  tried  and  have  noped  over  and  over  again 
that  we  mi^ht  possibly  get  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale  with  regard 
to  scholarships  tried  in  our  own  town  (but  the  forces  have  been  very 
Rtrong  against  it),  by  which  the  selection  should  not  so  much  be  made 
by  the  actual  attainments  of  the  scholar  as  by  his  capacity  for  attainment. 

13.569.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that,  it  is  rather  theoretical  is  it  not  p — 
It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed  to  do. 

13y570.  How  can  you  arrive  at  a  boy  *s  capacity  except  by  what  ^ou  must 
consider  to  be  the  process  of  assimilation  P — ^What  I  should  hke  to  do 
would  be  to  rely  upon  the  self-interest  of  the  teachers  on  both  sides,  and 
also  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  subject.  If  there  is  anybody  who  can 
tell  UB  the  brilliant  boy  in  his  school  it  is  the  schoolmaster.  He  judges 
him  by  other  means  than  his  actual  acquirements,  he  judges  him  also  by 
his  power  of  acquirement.  If  you  could  get  the  primary  schoolmaster  to 
fall  m  with  the  scheme  I  think  he  would  be  abte  to  indicate  to  you  the 
boys  who  are  really  best  worth  the  investment  of  your  money;  but  then 
of  course  he  would  be  liable  to  a  great  many  external  influences ;  he 
would  have  the  parents  coming  to  him  and  asking  why  he  has  selected 
Tom  Jones  instead  of  their  little  Harry,  or  whoever  it  may  be.  The 
scheme  that  took  shape  in  my  mind  was  whether  we  could  not  possibly 
get  an  arrangement  by  which  the  masters  of  half  a  dozen  schools 
would  each  present  the  two  or  three  boys  whom  they  considered  the  mo8t 
brilliant  in  their  schools — the  master  of  the  secondaiy  school  being  em- 
powered to  select,  by  any  method  that  appeared  best  to  him,  the  ablest 
of  the  bo^s  so  presented.  It  is  his  interest  to  get  the  best  boy,  and  [  think 
that  his  interest  would  probably  guide  his  intelligence  in  the  matter. 

13,671.  Had  you  a  great  rush  of  brilliant  boys  then  in  Liverpool  P — 
No,  we  have  never  actually  tried  the  experiment ;  it  is  a  scheme  whioh 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  get  into  operation. 

13.572.  We  have  heard  a  g^reat  deal  about  the  brilliant  and  clever  boy ; 
do  not  boys  develop  at  different  periods  of  age,  and  is  it  quite  fair  that 
only  those  brilliant  boys,  as  you  call  them,  should  be  put  forward,  where 
another  boy  may  be  just  as  useful  to  the  community  afterwards,  and  may 
avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  the  scholarship  afterwards,  and  perhaps 
have  more  sterling  power  P — Ouite  so ;  but  unless  one  were  endowed  with 
the  prophetic  faculty  one  would  have  to  be  gpiided  by  the  development  of 
the  boy  at  Uie  time  one  was  making  the  selection. 

13.573.  But  seriously  speaking,  on  your  heroic  principles,  you  know, 
these  masters  will  be  prophets  P — Yes ;  but  they  will  only  of  course  be 
able  to  argue  for  the  future  from  the  paat.  Professor  George  Forbes,  I 
think,  carried  out  with  us  a  test  of  thst  kind.  He  had  a  class  of  proposed 
scholarship  boys,  who  had  fulfilled  the  prescribed  conditions  as  to 
examinations,  and  he  gave  them  a  lesson  which  they  never  had  heard 
before,  judging  which  amongst  them  showed  the  greatest  capacity  by 
the  way  in  wmch  they  responded  to  that  instruction. 

13y574.  You  hold  fdrther  that  there  is  need  for  additional  Bcholarships 
and  a  general  cheapening  of  Secondary  Education  in  districts  inBufGLoientiy 
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8ii]yp]ied  with  endowmente.  I  suppoee  yon  derive  a  great  deal  of  your 
conyiotion  on  that  subject  from  the  fact  that  Liyerpool  itself  is,  as  yon 
say,  a  town  entirely  without  endowments  P — That  is  so. 

13,575.  Those  endowments,  of  course,  you  would  derive  from  your  rate 
of  which  you.  have  spoken  P — Yes. 

18y576.  {Dr,  Fairhaim.)  Does  your  strong  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  rate  for  Secondary  Education  spring  directly  out  of  your  Liverpool 
experience  P — ^Yes. 

13,977.  Secondary  Education  can  never  he  organised  or  developed  in 
Liverpool  without  such  aid  you  think  P — ^Without  very  liberal  funds  from 
some  source,  and  1  see  no  other  source  but  the  rates. 

13.578.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  likely  to  come  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tion P— No,  not  to  the  extent  that  we  should  require.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  run  down  Liverpool's  generosity  in  the  least,  but  this  is  a  very  big 
work. 

18.579.  But  I  may  add  this  to  Dr.  Fairbaim's  question  :  you  have  no 
doubt,  have  you,  that  there  are  other  places  as  unfortunately  circum- 
stanced as  Liverpool  in  this  regard  P — There  is  no  other  place  of  500,000 
inhabitants  so  circumstanced. 

13.580.  But  other  places  sufier  in  the  same  way  proportionately  P — ^Yes, 
Huddersfield,  for  example. 

13.581.  Therefore,  it  will  apply  to  all  such  places  P — ^Yes.  The  total 
provision,  if  I  am  rishtly  informed,  of  endowments  in  this  country  is  only 
700,000{.  a  vear.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  in  the  least  adequate,  because, 
allowing  101.  a  head,  that  is  only  provision  for  the  educati  on  of  70,000 
persons. 

13.582.  I  observe  that  you  confirm  what  has  been  before  us  in  evidence 
oonstantly,  that  separate  technical  schools  are  not  educationally  desirable ; 
have  you  anything  further  to  say  upon  that  point.  You  mean,  I  suppose, 
schools  entirely  devoid  of  the  literary  element  P — Yes,  I  should  look  upon 
those  as  rather  workshop  preparation  than  education. 

13.583.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  As  they  stand  now,  are  you 
condemning  them  P — Yes,  as  a  portion  of  education.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
they  are  not  exceedingly  valuable ;  I  do  not  want  to  underrate  the  work- 
shop system,  I  think  ii  is  a  very  useful  institution,  but  I  do  not  call  it  an 
educational  institution. 

13.584.  (Chairman.)  On  the  other  hand,  you  consider  that  technical 
instraction  should  be  intermixed  wtth  general  education  P — That  is  so. 

13.585.  What  you  want  is  a  proportion  of  the  literary  and  the  technical 
elements  P — ^Yes.  Considered  in  the  light  of  a  means  of  preparation  for 
some  definite  caUing  or  callings,  separate  technical  schools  may,  I  think, 
be  industrically  necessary  in  some  places  as  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine 
are  professionally ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  considered  a  part  of  the  general 
educational  machinery,  scientific  and  technical  instruction  (of  the  kind 
contemplated  by  the  recent  Acts)  should,  I  think,  preferably  form  part  of 
the  instruction  given  by  institutions  supplying  also  instruction  of  a  more 
general  character.  Exclusive  devotion  to  subjects  of  this  nature,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  at  which  they  must  ordinarily  be  taken  up,  is 
calculated  to  produce  a  somewhat  lopsided  mental  development.  Moreover, 
it  is  desira'ble  that  this  kind  of  instruction — ^with  tine  prelimary  pre- 
paration in  the  form  of  kindergarten,  manual  training,  drawing,  Ac, 
recommended  by  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction — should, 
wherever  practicable,  form  part  of  the  general  education  of  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  not  merely  of  those  destined  for  industrial  pursuits. 

13.586.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  In  fact,  you  would  not  consider  the 
accommodation  in  a  purely  technical  school  in  the  marrowest  sense  as 
part  of  the  general  school  supply  P — No. 

13.587.  (ChoMrmaai,)  We  now  come  to  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible      Faovmovs 

moment  to  the  Commission,  and  which  is  one  of  the  inreat  dimciilties     igo*  >p»al 
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which  they  have  to  encounter.  Tou  ore  of  opinion  that  provision  of 
Secondary  Education  for  rural  districts  is  best  made  at  easily  accessible 
centres  P— I  am. 

13.588.  Before  I  ask  any  further  qnestion,  may  I  ask  whether  you  have 
had  mnch  experience  of  rural  districts.  Are  you  speaking  of  rural  districts 
in  a  county  like  Lancashire,  for  example  P — ^1  will  tell  ^ou  my  experience. 
First  of  ail,  when  the  Wel^h  Intermediate  Education  Act  was  being 
brought  into  operation,  some  of  the  principal  persons  engaged  in  that  work 
were  persons  connected  with  Liverpool,  and  they  did  me  the  honour  of 
asking  my  advice  throughout  the  whole  of  the  initial  steps  of  their 
movement.  That,  of  course,  brought  fairly  intimately  before  me  the 
difficulties  which  existed  in  comparatively  rural  districts,  and  I  had  to 
consider  them  from  many  points  of  view,  x  ou  cannot  have  in  any  portion 
of  England  much  more  difficult  arrangements  to  effect  than  in  Wales, 
because  the  population  is  much  more  sparse  there  than  in  a  great  portion 
of  our  own  country,  and  their  towns  are  all  small.  The  difficulty  was 
considerable  of  organising  satisfactory  schools. 

13.589.  That  is  one  source  of  your  experience  ? — ^Tes,  that  is  one  source 
af  my  experience ;  and  then,  as  a  governor  of  our  own  schools,  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  urban  population  does 
supply  the  rural  districts  round  about  it. 

13.590.  But  you  are  well  aware  that  in  Liverpool  there  is  ample 
accommodation  by  way  of  railway  facilities  P — Tes. 

18.591.  Which  makes  it  very  different  indeed  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  P — Quite ;  but  there  are  few  parts  of  the  country  that  are  not  near 
some  railway  station,  and  so  within  reasonable  distance  of  some  smaller  or 
larger  centre  of  urbui  population. 

13.592.  It  is  then,  as  the  result  of  your  experience  which  you  have  just 
described  to  us,  that  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  provision 
of  Secondary  Education  for  rural  districts  is  best  made  at  easily  accessible 
urban  centres  P — Yes. 

13.593.  Now,  will  you  kindly  tell  us  why  you  think  soP — For  rural 
districts,  and  even  for  some  urban  districts,  such  as  those  of  an  exclusively 
industrial  nature  (such  as  Widnes  or  St.  Helens),  it  would  probably,  as  a 
general  rulci  be  best,  that  whatever  secondary  school  accommodation  is 
needed  should  be  provided  at  some  readily  accessible  ui'ban  centre,  or 
that  facilities  should  be  provided  for  students  reaching  some  large  centre 
of  population.  The  educational  institutions  of  Manchester  draw  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  districts;  those  of  Liverpool  are 
attended  by  students  from  such  places  as  Warrington,  Widnes,  and 
St.  Helens  on  the  one  side,  and  Southport  on  the  other. 

13.594.  {Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith.)  To  any  considerable  extent  P— Yes,  to  an 
appreciable  extent. 

13.595.  Then  the  small  figure  that  you  gave  us  for  the  attendance  at 
secondary  schools  at  Liverpool  is  still  to  be  diminished  by  all  those  P— I 
will  g^ve  you  some  facts  on  the  subject.  The  number  of  the  children 
admitted  during  last  year  to  the  Liverpool  Institute  was  280 ;  of  those 
only  143  were  from  Liverpool  itself. 

13.596.  int  was  all  in  that  proportion  we  should  have  to  diminish  your 
former  figure  by  nearly  one-half  P — ^Yes ;  that  is  an  exceptional  case,  of 
course,  but  that  is  a  striking  figure. 

13,697.  (Mr,  Cockbum.)  You  have  very  special  facilities  for  locomotion 
about  Liverpool,  have  you  not  P — Into  Liverpool. 

13,596.  {Chairman.)  And  out  of  Liverpool,  I  suppose  P— Yes,  but 
Mr.  Cockbum  said  about  Liverpool.  Now,  there  is  no  town  in  the 
kingdom,  that  I  Imow  of,  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  by  train  &om  one 
part  of  the  town  to  another. 

18,599.  Have  you  anything  further  to  sajr  on  this  point  P-^Probably  the 
pnrnAion  of  secondaiy  school  accommoilation  in  the  easily  accessible 
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urban  centres  thus  rendered  available  for  raral  districts  is  suporior  to 
anythine  that  coald  be  called  into  existence  in  smaller  centres  of  popula- 
tion, and  is  otherwii^  more  stimulating  mentally,  by  bringing  the  student 
into  association  with  larger  numbers  and  greater  variety  of  fellow 
workers.  Where  access  to  a  large  centre  of  population  is  impossible,  and 
the  provisiim  of  easily  accessible  local  schools  is  impracticable,  it  may 
often  be  found  useful  to  employ  teachers  of  special  subjects  to  visit  in 
turn  several  of  the  larger  villages— treating  these  each  as  the  centre  for  a 
certain  portion  of  surrounding  country.  That  is  exactly  what  is  being 
done  in  Wales. 

13.600.  Peripatetic  teaching  that  is  to  say  P — Yes.  A  teacher  is  to-day 
teaching  French  in  Ruthin  and  tc-morrow  at  Bhuddlan,  another  time  he 
will  be  at  Holywell,  and  so  on.  That  is  the  way  in  which  these  small 
centres  of  pupulation  are  provided  for.  In  some  cases  they  provide  rail- 
way fares  for  taking  students  from  Holywell  to  Flint,  we  will  say ;  that  is 
in  many  instances  very  probably  the  best  way. 

13.601.  How  do  you  propose  to  meet  the  cost  of  all  this ;  we  under- 
stand the  system  perfectly  p~It  appears  to  me  that  the  locality  will  ha^e 
to  assist.  The  parents  should  provide  the  cost  in  most  instances,  but  I 
think  they  should  be  assisted. 

13.602.  You  would  have  that  done  out  of  the  rates,  of  course  P — Yes, 
if  necessary. 

13.603.  Is  it  done  in  Wales  out  of  the  rates  P — It  is  out  of  the  fands  at 
the  disposal  of  the  authorities. 

13.604.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  Would  the  Liverpool  people  be  willing  to  rate 
themselves,  do  you  think,  to  increase  the  number  of  secondary  schools 
which  should  provide  room  for  children  from  outside  P — I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  unless  the  people  outside  made  a  contribution. 

13.605.  Then  there  is  to  be  a  joint  rating  P — No,  not  a  joint  rating, 
but  a  contribution  from  one  authority  to  the  other;  that  we  have  at 
present. 

13.606.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  not  know  £hat  they  would  not  be  willing  to 
do  so  P — Of  course  they  would  not  be. 

13.607.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  points  in  conflict  now  P — They  would  not 
admit  Southport  children  to  a  rate-aided  school  in  Liverpool  without  a 
contribution  from  Southport. 

13.608.  And,  nearer  than  that,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  would  not 
admit  them  from  even  just  outside  P — Yes,  but  I  think  the  localities  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  other  districts. 

13.609.  Have  you  any  thing  further  to  say  on  that  matter  P — No,  I  think 
not. 

13.610.  You  have  said  something  on  the  subject  of  the  inspection  and      lirspsoriov 
examination  of  these  schools  wherever  they  are  under  the  local  authority  P  avd 

— Yes,  and  also  for  examination ;  you  a^ked,  I  think,  about  examination —  Bxamwatiow. 
'vhether  there  should  be  any  now  examination.     I  do  not  think  there  should 
be.     I  think  that  the  existing  examinations  are  quite  sufiBcient. 

13.611.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  the  existing  examinations 
in  secondary  schools  P — Examinations  by  the  universities,  the  Oxford 
and  ( Cambridge  local  examinations,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  joint  boards. 

13.612.  Would  you  leave  all  these  different  media  of  examination,  so  to 
speak — would  they  continue  to  exist  as  voluntary  associations  P — I  am 
inclined  to  favour  some  development  and  combination  of  the  systems 
thus  spontaneously  esiablished  by  the  universiiies,  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors, and  others  in  response  to  a  growing  demand.  I  doubt  if  the 
Government  would  be  able  for  any  payment  they  are  at  all  likely  to 
make  to  secare  the  permfinent  services  of  officers  of  sufficient  calibre  and 
in  adequate  numbers  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  this  extremely  difficult 
and  delicate  work.    The  man  who  could  be  senti  to  inspect  Eton  would 
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have  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  it  appears  to  me,  and  they 
wonld  have  to  pay  him  a  very  large  salary. 

CoKTiiriTATiov  13,613.  You  have  spoken  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  what  you 
Schools.  ^^g^y  ^.j^i^  ^y^q  general  ed.ication  point  of  view,  from  the  higher  grade  o» 
continuation  schools,  or  classes  of  a  similar  sort,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  considerable  advance  in  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes ;  have 
you  anything  to  add  to  that  statement  that  has  occurred  to  you  during 
the  course  of  your  evidence.  Perhaps  you  may  have  something  that  you 
wish  to  say  further.  I  suppose  that  you  consider  it  quite  obvious  ihaC 
we  must  have  continuation  schools  and  evening  classes  and  that  kind  of 
thing  P — By  reason  of  ipi proved  methods  and  increased  regularity  children 
in  elementary  schools  now  frequently  reach  at  11  years  of  ago  a  standard 
of  education  that  was  not  commonly  attained  a  few  years  ago  until  a 
scholar  was  13  ;  with  suitable  encouragement,  moreover,  school  life  is  now 
not  infrequently  prolonged  till  14  or  even  15.  Hence  arises  the  necessity 
for  higher  ^adc  or,  as  1  prefer  to  call  them,  continuation  schools  or  classes 
which  shall  be  a  natural  development  of  the  elementary  school  rather 
than  a  part  of  a  secondary  one.  In  Liverpool  we  have  recently  tried  the 
experiment  of  grouping  several  schools  together  for  this  purpose. 

13.614.  You  mean  that  as  the  apex  of  the  elementary  school  system 
rather  than  part  of  the  secondary  school  system  P — Yes, 

13.615.  You  have  not  a  very  large  system  of  evening  continuation 
BchooLs  in  Liverpool,  have  you  P — ^Not  a  very  large  system,  it  is  an 
increasing  system. 

13.616.  You  are  aware  thfct  they  have  in  some  places  ? — Yes,  in 
Manchester  they  have  an  enormous  number,  and  in  Glasgow  they  have  a 
large  number. 

13.617.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Manchester  this  year  they  have  double 
the  number  P — 1  was  not  aware  of  that.  That  means  that  they  must  have 
20,000  children. 

13.618.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  to  be  an  evident  proof  that 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  classes  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  advantages  P — Yes,  of  facilities  other  than  those  provided  by 
secondary  schools. 

]  3,619.  You  consider  that  a  remarkable  illustration  P — Yes. 

13,6*20.  And  that  it  is  only  that  the  supply  regulated  the  demand  P — 
Yes,  we  are  distinctly  finding  that  to  be  the  case.  We  had  great  diOiculty 
indeed  a  few  years  Hgo  to  get  any  adequate  attendance  at  evening  schools, 
but  by  steadily  persisting  we  have  nothing  like  yours  in  Manchester,  but 
something  like  3,000  or  4,000  children  where  we  had  not  300  or  400  a  few 
years  ago. 

13.621.  You  have  not  large  classes  for  women  and  girls,  ha^e  you  P — 
No. 

13.622.  Or  men  P— No. 

13.623.  But  you  would  be  very  glad  to  see  such  a  system,  would  you 
not  P — Those  are  provided  largely  by  outside  organizations,  not  by  the 
school  board — ^by  the  School  of  Science  for  instance. 

13.624.  They  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  the  school  board,  would 
they  not  ? — I  think  myself  all  would  be  better  under  one  authority,  as  far 
as  possible.  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  the  school  board  as  a  solution  of 
all  difficulties,  but  I  am  here  to  advocate  an  educational  body.    Before  I 

fass  from  that  G[ue6tion  of  higher  education  in  elementary  schools  perhaps 
may  bo  permitted  to  submit  to  you  some  statistics  which  I  think  will 
be  of  value. 

13.625.  If  you  please  ? — ^They  contain  information  which  I  have  obtained, 
since  I  prepared  my  precis,  to  show  how  far  the  higher  education  in 
elementary  schools  was  or  was  not  really  competing  with  the  secondary 
schools.  I  obtained  from  the  two  ])rincipal  secondary  schools  in  Liverpool 
particulars  of  their  admissions.    As  regards  the  Liverpool  College,  with. 
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wkicli  I  am  myself  oomieoted,  I  have  the  statistics  of  the  Commercial 
School  admissions  for  1873,  1883,  and  1893,  showing  the  sources  from 
which  thej  derived  their  scholars.  In  1873  che  number  of  admissions 
was  101  ;  in  1883  it  was  72 ;  and  in  1893  it  was  124.  OF  these,  a  certain 
nnmber  came  from  the  sahnrbs,  and  other  districts, — perhaps  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Smith  would  like  to  have  the  figures.  In  1873,  from  distant 
towns,  we  had  12  children;  from  the  suburbs  we  had  13  admitted;  In 
1883  we  had  13  from  diHtant  towns  and  9  from  the  suburbs ;  in  1893 
we  had  17  from  distant  towns  and  25  from  the  suburbs,— showing  that 
the  flow  into  the  town  has  l)een  increasing.  Of  the  remaining  children  76 
students  were  drawn  from  Liverpool  in  the  first  year,  50  in  the  second,  and 
82  in  the  third  year.  Of  these  tne  number  of  children  educated  at  private 
schools  was  respectively  42  in  the  first  year,  14  in  the  second  year,  and 
23  in  the  third  year ;  the  number  educated  previously  at  home  was  6  in 
the  first  year,  none  in  the  second  year,  and  2  in  the  third  year;  the 
number  edncated  at  Church  voluntary'  schools  (the  Liverpool  College  is  a 
Church  secondary  school)  was  15  in  the  first  year,  20  in  the  second  year, 
and  24  in  the  third  year. 

13.626.  {Mr.  Cochhum.)  That  is  elementary  schools? — Yes,  the  number 
educated  in  other  yoluntary  schools  was  2  in  the  first  year,  3  in  the 
second  year,  and  6  in  the  third  year ;  and  the  number  educated  in  board 
schools  was  1  in  the  first  year,  8  in  the  second  year,  and  23  in  the 
third  year.  Now  from  public  elementary  schools  this  last  year  there 
were  53  children  admitted,  as  against  18  in  1873.  That  shows  I  think* 
that  the  development  of  the  public  elementary  school  does  not  tell 
against  the  admission  of  its  scholars,  at  any  rate,  to  the  secondary  school. 

13.627.  (Dr.  Fairbairn.)  What  is  the  numerical  proportion  of  voluntary 
and  board  schools  ?  1  am  not  asking  the  relation  of  the  scholars  sent  in, 
but  of  the  schools  that  sent  them  ? — ^There  are  about  twice  as  many  Church 
schools  as  there  are  board  schools  in  Liverpool. 

13.628.  {Chairman,)  Do  you  mean  schools  of  all  denominations  P — ^No ; 
I  am  taking  Church  schools  only. 

13.629.  {Dr.  Fairhadm.)  That  would  require  to  be  added,  then,  I  think, 
in  order  to  complete  your  table.    We  must  be  able  to  compare  thenumbei* 
of  schools  sending  in  as  well  as  the  number  of  scholars  sent  in  P — Yes, 
might  obtain  that  information. 

13.630.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  got  it  P— No. 

13.631.  Perhaps  yon  will  kindly  furnish  it ;  and  these  statistics,  I  think, 
might  really  be  handed  in,  instead  of  reading  them  P — ^I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  do  so.  I  can  hand  them  in,  but  I  cannot  hand  my  comments 
in  with  them. 

13.632.  But  we  want  your  comments  P— With  regard  to  ine  Liverpool 
institute,  there  the  statistics  do  not  go  back  quito  so  far ;  the  earliest 
year  for  which  they  have  the  admissions  is  1884-5.  and  I  have  compared 
them  with  1833-4.  In  those  schools  there  were  289  children  admitted  in 
the  first  year,  and  280  in  the  second.  Practically  the  admissions  are  the 
same ;  but  the  admissions  from  the  suburbs  and  from  the  country  tell 
the  same  tale  almost  as  the  other  statistics ;  38  were  admitted  from  the 
suburbs  in  the  earlier  year,  and  77  in  the  second  year,  while  from  the 
country,  distant  places,  the  numbers  were  58  and  60  respectively.  From 
board  schools,  including  board  schools  in  the  outlying  districts — not  merely 
the  Liverpool  board  schools — 57  were  admitted  in  the  earlier  year  and  83 
in  the  second  year ;  from  British  schools,  43  in  the  first  year  and  30  in 
tiie  second  year ;  from  Roman  Catholic  schools,  four  and  two  respectively ; 
from  private  schools,  67  and  53  respectively ;  not  been  to  school  (that  is, 
from  home),  three  and  two ;  from  Church  schools,  92  and  74 ;  from  grammar 
schools,  institutes,  Ac,  and  other  schools,  29  and  36.  This  shows,  1  take 
it,  that  their  admissions  from  all  other  sources  have  been  falling  off ;  but 
the  falling  off"  in  this  respect  has  been  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in 
tne  admissions  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  principally  from  the 
board  schools.    Now  the  lesson  I  derive  from  that  (which  I  should  have 
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derived  apart  from  the  statistics)  is  that  the  higher  development  of  the 
elementary  schools  does  not  in  the  least  compete  with  the  secondary 
schools,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  creating  a  matenal  for  the  use  of  the 
secondary  schools  which  did  not  exist  before.  It  is  bringing  the  children 
of  the  masses  and  preparing  thera  so  that,  at  any  rate,  a  per-oentage  of 
them  find  their  way  to  secondary  schools  that  did  not  find  their  way 
there  before  ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  a  point  that  should  be  very  carefully 
borne  in  mind. 

13.633.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  Liverpcol  Institute 
•           as  distinguished  from  the  Liverpool  College — I  mean  educational  as  well 

as  other  r— It  is  a  non-sectarian  school ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  secular 
school.  It  does  not  profess  in  the  least  to  give  any  religious  inBtrnction 
whatever.    The  college,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Church  school. 

13.634.  {CImirman.)  A  Church  school  with  the  conscience  clause?— A 
Church  school  with  the  conscience  clause — with,  at  any  rate,  a  practical 
conscience  clause. 

13.635.  (Dr,  Fairhaim.)  And  both  are  modern  P — ^Yes,  these  are  the 
commercial  schools  in  both  cases.  But  there  is  another  feature  of  these 
statistics  to  which  I  should  like  also  to  draw  attention,  and  that  is  the 
ages  at  which  these  children  have  been  admitted.  In  1873  the  leverage 
age  at  which  a  child  was  admitted  to  the  commercial  school  of  the 
college  was  10  years  and  8  months  ;  in  1883  it  had  risen  to  11  years  and 
6  months;  and  iu  1893  to  12  years  and  3  months.  The  Liverpool  I  nsiiiute 
was  about  the  same.  To  some  extent  I  attribute  thaU  to  the  indirect 
effect  of  scholarships.  A  child  whose  parents  would  remove  him  ordinarily 
from  a  public  elementary  school  to  the  institute  or  college,  at  12  years  of 
age,  when  there  were  no  scholarships,  is  induced  to  retain  that  child  for 
another  year  at  the  public  elementally  school  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
entry  to  the  scholarship  ;  at  12  years  of  age  he  has  no  chance  of  carrying 
off  the  scholarship  in  competition  with  the  other  children ;  but  at  13, 
which  is  the  maximum  a^e,  I  think,  at  which  they  are  admitted,  he 
stands  his  chance.  Accordingly,  the  tendency  is  to  retain  the  child  in  the 
public  elementary  school  until  the  age  at  which  a  scholarship  is  obtain-^ 
able  is  passed ;  and  then  he  goes  to  a  secoudarjr  school.  Now,  on  this 
point  in  our  first  year's  work  at  the  organised  science  school,  where  we 
grouped  our  elder  scholars  together,  we  had  20  children  who  left  our 
school  to  go  to  secondary  schools  ;  that  u  to  say,  nearly  20  per  cent.,  I 
should  think — moie  than  20  per  cent.,  of  the  number  of  children  who  left 
our  school  at  all,  left  to  go  to  secondary  schools.  To  the  institute  five 
went  with  scholarships,  but  eight  went  without.  Those  eight  had 
remained  to  compete.  Not  succeeding  in  getting  a  scholarship  they  went 
without ;  and  to  the  college  it  was  the  same  thing ;  one  went  with  a 
scholarship,  b'lt  two  went  without.  To  the  girls*  school  one  went  with  a 
scholarship,  and  one  went  without.  To  the  nautical  school  two  went  with 
scholarships.  So  that  oilt  of  the  number  no  less  than  11  out  of  the  20 
went  without  scholarships,  but  they  had  remained  to  compote  for  the 
Bcholarships. 

13.636.  (Ghaimian.)  I  forget  whether  the  fees  are  the  same  at  the  two 
placoF,  the  institute  and  the  college  P — Practically  they  are. 

13,6*^7.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Can  you  give  ns  any  statistics  relating  to  the 
literary  or  classical  side  of  the  schools  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Tbjuvivo  o»        13,638.  (Chairman.)  Now  I  thinlc  we  will  pass  on,  if  you  please,  to  the 
TiACHBM.      training  of  teachers.    You  are  of  opinion  that  the  training  of  teachers  for 
elementary  schools  is  not  the  kind  of  training  that  will  be  most  suitable 
for  teachers  in  secondary  schools  P—That  is  so. 

13.639.  In  what  respect  P — The  objects  are  different.  A  training  coll'^ge 
is  largely  a  seminary  of  instruction  to  the  pubUc  elementary  school 
teacher,  ns  well  as  a  college  for  professional  training. 

13.640.  And  you  think  that  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  only 
require  the  latter  P—They  only  require  the  latter. 
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13.641.  How  do  jcfa  think  that  that  is  best  proTided ;  do  yon  think  that 
it  should  be  proTided  by  theoretical  instruction  or  by  practical,  or  how 
would  yon  provide  it? — I  think  they  want  theoretical  instruction  and 
practical  instruction. 

13.642.  How  long  do  you  think  they  should  be  taught?— With  the 
intelligence  of  the  men  and  women  that  nre  likely  to  be  dealt  with,  I 
should  think  that  six  months  ought  to  make  a  very  considerable  effect. 
Six  months  devoted  specially  to  the  subject,  entirely  devoted  to  it,  would, 
I  think,  probably  give  them  as  much  advantage  as  they  are  likely  to 
acquire  in  any  period  short  of  a  very  long  one. 

13,648.  That  is  both  in  theoretioal  and  practical  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

13.644.  You  think  six  months  would  be  sufficient? — I  think  so.  Six 
months,  I  notice,  was  the  period  which  was  devoted  to  elementary  school 
teachers  when  the  course  of  training  was  first  started. 

13.645.  Do  you  mean  in  colleges,  or  institutions  specially  provided  for 
the  purpose,  or  would  you  avail  yourself  of  existing  institutions? — I  do 
not  think  the  existing  institutions  would  do.  1  think  classes  connected 
with  the  universities,  or  some  seminaries  of  liberal  instruction,  would  be 
the  best  training  colleges  for  secondary  teachers. 

13.646.  {Mr,  Cockbum,)  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is 
not  instruction  that  they  require  but  training  ? — Yes,  training  after  they 
have  had  a  liberal  education. 

13.647.  (Dr,  Fairhaim,)  If  you  embark  on  theoretical  education,  do  you 
not  imply  a  course  almost  as  extensive  as  a  university  career  ? — Yes,  but 
not  superadded  to  a  university  career.  Most  of  our  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  have  had  a  university  career. 

13.648.  I  do  not  mean  that ;  but  is  it  not  the  case  that,  if  you  give 
theoretical  instruction  on  a  level  with  university  instruction,  you  require 
almost  as  much  time  to  do  it  in? — The  university  course,  pedag<»gic8, 
would  only  be  one  single  subject,  and  I  should  think  that  six  months 
devoted  to  that  ought  to  make  a  very  considerable  impression  upon  a  mati 
whose  intelligence  has  been  trained  by  the  university  career. 

13.649.  {Ofiairman.)  You  presuppose,  of  course,  a  high  education  berore 
they  come  to  this  particular  training  ? — Yes. 

13.650.  YoQ  distinguish  between  education  and  training? — Yes. 

13.651.  And  you  say  that  there  must  be  a  high  intelligence  and 
education  before  they  proceed  to  what  you  call  professional  training  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  speaking  now  of  our  present  deficiencies.  The  deficiencies  of 
secondary  school  teachers  do  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of  personal  attain- 
ments ;  they  are  exceedingly  good, — probably  higher  than  those  of  the 
teachers  of  most  other  countries. 

13.652.  And  you  attach  great  importance  to  this  six  months' training  ? — 
This  six  months'  systematic  training. 

13.653.  You  would  prefer  such  a  trained  teacher  to  a  teacher  un- 
trained ? — ^Yes,  he  will  learn  more  in  six  months'  svstematic  training  of 
that  kind  than  in  two  years  of  practical  work  in  a  school,  practising  upon 
children. 

13.654.  That  is  your  firm  opinion,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

13.655.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  you  differ  from  many  experts  in 
that  ? — ^I  differ,  1  am  afraid,  on  a  good  many  subjects. 

13.656.  This  is  part  of  your  system  ? — ^Yes. 

13.657.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  with  regard  to  your  evidence  in 
general  ? — 1  think  not. 

13.658.  As  to  registration,  you  would  simply,  I  suppose,  say  that  you  Bboistsatiov 
would  think  that  the  registration  of  teachers  should  be  universal  and  <"  Tbachbbb. 
compulsory  ? — Precisely. 
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13.659.  What  do  joa  mean  hj  registhktion  P — I  Bhould  adyocafce  the 
formation  of  a  register  of  teachers,  to  be^in  with,  inclading,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  over  the  initial  difficulties,  all  those  who  have  been 
practically  teaching,  or  are  practically  teaching  at  the  time  when  the 
register  is  formed ;  but  that  afterwards  no  further  names  should  be  added 
to  that  register  except  after  the  person  seeking  admission  had  passed  a 
qualifying  examination  in  general  culture,  and  also  produced  satisfaotory 
eyidence  of  teaching  capacity. 

13.660.  And  who  should  be  the  judge  of  thatP — ^A  council,  I  should 
say. 

13.661.  Elected  for  this  purpose,  or  this  great  educational  connoil  that 
you  contemplate  P — A  council  elected  for  the  purpose,  out  of  the  body  of 
registered  teachers.  The  registered  teachers,  I  tnink,  should  elect  their 
own  council,  and  this  council  would,  from  time  to  time,  lay  down  the 
conditions  of  registration. 

13.662.  You  would  leave  it  to  a  council  of  registered  teachers  to  decide 
all  about  registration? — I  think  so;  and  also  to  lay  down  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  names  should  be  removed  from  the  register,  because  of 
course  that  is  as  important  almost. 

13.663.  Would  you  remove  as  well  from  considei-ations  of  character  P — 
Yes,  distinctly. 

13,661.  Would  you  remove  also  with  regard  to  educational  qualifica- 
tions P — ^Yes.  The  condition  of  recognition  as  a  teacher  should  not  only 
be  registration,  but  also  inspection ;  and,  if  the  result  of  that  inspection 
is  unsatisfactory,  continuously  unsatisfactory,  1  think  that  the  council  of 
the  teaching  profession  should  be  authorised  to  remove  the  name  of  that 
teacher  from  the  register. 

13.665.  (Mr,  Lyttelion.)  Would  not  they  have  to  have  charge  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  training  of  teachers,  too  P — I  think  they  would  form  a  very 
valuable  body  for  that  purpose. 

13.666.  (Chairman.)  A  teachers'  education  council  P— Yes.  And  I  look 
foi'ward  to  this  registration  as  the  first  step  towards  raising  the  teaching 
profession  to  being  a  self-governing  profession,  which  I  think  also  itself 
IS  a  condition  precedent  to  their  taking  their  projier  place  amongst  the 
learned  professions  of  the  country . 

13.667.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  I  do  not  quite  know  what  is  meant 
by  its  being  '*  a  self-governing  profession  "  P— The  council  would  lay 
down  regulations  for  admission,  and  exclusion,  and  also  it  would  be  the 
business  of  that  council  to  take  proceedings  against  any  ui^registered 
practitioner. 

13.668.  I  suppose  that  could  not  be  done  without  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
could  it  ? — No. 

13.669.  (Cliairman,)  But  registration,  I  suppose,  you  consider  is  im- 
minent ? — Yes,  it  has  been  in  the  air  for  30  years,  but  it  has  not  come  out 
of  the  air  yet. 

18.670.  I  think  it  will  have  to  go  into  this  Omnibus  Bill,  will  it  not  P — 
I  should  hope  that  it  might  precede  the  Omnibus  Bill. 

13.671.  (lfr«.  Bryant.)  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
registration  first  P — ^Yes. 

13.672.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  an  opinion  which  is  yery  largely 
shared  by  members  of  the  teaching  profession  p — I  suppose  it  is  an  opinion 
which  I  have  myself  imbibed  from  my  colleagues  in  that  respect.  • 

Thx  Rbligious      13,673.  (Chavrmian,)  Bo  you  think  that  the  question  of  the  religious 
QTBBTiuir.t     difficulty  need  enter  into  the  question  of  Secondary  Education  P — Yes. 

13,674.  Have  you  thought  about  that  in  your  measure  ? — I  think  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  lay  down  any  rules  excluding  from  consideration 
schools  of  a  denominational  character.    In  this  country  the  bulk  of  the 
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proYision  for  Seoondftrj  Edacation  thafc  exists  is  of  a  denominational 
character. 

13,675.  In  what  sense? — In  the  sense  that  it  is  connected  VHtb  the 
Chnroh  of  Bngland. 

13,676  {Lady  Frederick  Care^idish.)  The  great  balk  P—The  great  bnlk 
of  Secondary  Edacation. 

13.677.  (Ifr.  Lyttelt<m)  Would  you  follow  the  lines  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  in  the  exclusion  of  certain  schools  &om  local  control  ? — ^Yes, 
I  think  I  should  leave  the  matter  of  control  of  existing  institutions  to  be 
a  matter  of  airangement  between  the  local  authority  and  the  authorities 
of  the  existing  schools,  following  the  precedent  of  the  public  elementary 
schools.     I  think  that  is  an  exceedingly  wise  precedent. 

13.678.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  wi&e  for  Parliament  to  leave  the  whole 
question  of  the  religious  diflSculty  to  the  local  bodies  ;  would  you  eo trust 
them  with  that  as  well  ae  bo  much  else  P — The  religions  difficulty  is  less 
acute  in  the  locality  than  it  is  in  Parliament. 

13.679.  No  doubt.  You  do  not  fear  on  the  whole,  then,  that  there  might 
be  coDtres  of  strife  in  different  parts  of  the  country  P — I  think  the  strife  is 
ineritable. 

13.680.  But  then  of  coarse  the  strife  might  be  got  oyer  once  and  for  all 
in  Parliament,  supposing  that  Parliament  laid  down  certain  regulations, 
might  it  not  P — ^iMo,  I  think  not. 

13.681.  Yon  tbiuk  that  that  would  not  get  over  the  strife  P  -No ;  on  the 
contrary  the  regulations  that  I'arliament  would  lay  down  woald  be  the 
aigual  for  strife  all  over  the  country. 

13.682.  {(Jhaimuin,)  The  communities  would  fight  over  them  P — Yes. 

13.683.  (Mr.  Lyttelion.)  You  think  that  if  Parliament  laid  down  no 
regulations  the  strife  would  not  be  worse  P — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as 
gi*eat. 

13.684.  (Ghairman.)  Do  you  not  apprehend  at  all  that  the  election  of  the 
body  (id  Iwc  might  be  embitterea  by  the  question  of  the  religious 
difficulty  P — ^Yon  cannot  avoid  it ;  it  is  one  of  the  factors  that  you  have 
got  to  reckon  with. 

13.685.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  You  might  fight  it  out  P — You  must 
fight  it  out. 

13.686.  {Chairman,)  When  you  speak  of  the  major  part  of  the  endow- 
ments belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  do  you  take  the  Church  of 
England  in  its  widest  acceptation  ? — If  you  refer  to  the  existing  endowed 
schools,  yes ;  I  think  I  may  take  the  two  things  to  be  much  the  same. 

13.687.  You  said  both  the  schools  and  tne  endowments  P — Yes,  I  think 
they  are  synonymous. 

13.688.  Jn  what  sense  do  you  interpret  the  nomenclature  of  "  the 
"  Church  of  England  "  there  P — First  of  all  that  the  religious  instruction 
forms  an  integral  portion  of  the  cuiTioulum  of  the  school ;  next,  that  the 
official  religious  instruction  given  by  the  authorities  of  the  school  is  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  that,  where  there  are  other 
teachers,  the  head  of  the  school  must  be  a  person  in  Holy  Orders. 

13.689.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  most  of  the  new  schemes  all  that 
restriction  has  been  removed  P — Yes ;  not  with  complete  satisfaction  to 
everybody,  though ;  and  of  course  you  would  have  to  meet  that  dissatis- 
faction. I  am  not  now  saying  what  the  solution  will  be,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  difficulties. 

13.690.  {Dr.  Fairhairn.)  When  you  speak  of  the  major  part  of  the 
endowments  of  schools  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  you  are 
speaking  of  what  exiats  de  facto  not  what  is  de  jure  P — Yesi,  perfectly. 

13.691.  You  are  defining  public  schools  and  endowed  grammar  schools 
not  as  national  but  as  ecclesiastical  P- -Well,  as  denominational  certainly. 
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13.692.  Are  you  aware  of  the  views  of  the  old  Schools  Inquiry  Oom- 
mission  as  to  the  grammar  schools  P — I  am  not  c^uite  sure  that  I  directed 
my  attention  to  the  point  of  their  religions  organisation. 

13.693.  You  do  noL  know  whebhor  you  are  contradicting  their  positions 
or  affirming  them  P — I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

13.694.  It  would  be  well  before  you,  authoritatively  as  a  witness,  speak 
on  a  matter  of  that  kind,  to  be  thoroughly  well  informed,  would  it  not  P — 
Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
the  Commissioners  recommended.  I  am  merely  looking  at  it  from  the 
state  of  the  facts. 

13.695.  It  is  not  what  the  Commissioners  rocommended  but  what  they 
recognised  as  historically  valid  ? — Just  so. 

13.696.  iMr.  Llewelltpi  Smith.)  When  you  say  that  the  bulk  of  secondary 
schools  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  do  you  include,  as  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England,  schools  which  foimerly  had  restrictions  which  have 
now  been  removed  by  the  Charity  Commission  P — ^No,  I  should  not  say 
that ;  of  course  those  would  have  been  thrown  open. 

13.697.  That  being  so,  and  so  many  of  these  restrictions  having  been 
removed,  do  you  still  ivdiiere  to  your  answer  that  the  bulk  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  would  not  that  qualify  it  a  great  deal  P — Yes 
it  would  Qualify  it  to  that  extent,  that  the  conscience  c1au.se  has  been 
introducea ;  but  still  the  scheme  recognises  that  the  religious  instruction 
will  be  based  upon  that. 

18.698.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Which  scheme  P — The  great  bulk  of  the  schemes 
recognise  that  the  religious  instruction  shall,  by  the  will  of  the  founder, 
for  instance,  wherever  there  is  anything  of  the  kind,  be  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  but  that  there  shall  be  a  conscience  clause. 

13.699.  Tlie  great  bulk  of  the  schemes,  do  you  say  P — So  I  understand. 

13.700.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  further  observations  that  you  desire 
to  make  to  the  Commission  P — I  think  that  exhausts  all  I  have  to  say. 

13.701.  (Mr.  Goclcbum,)  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask  you.  Would  it 
add  to  the  probable  success  of  your  large  measure  of  legislation,  supposing 
there  were  included  in  it  a  clause  which  provided  for  the  pooling  of  all 
the  endowments  of  England,  and  then  of  their  redistribution  according  to 
the  various  necessities  P — I  do  not  think  it  would  make  for  its  success 
in  passing  through  Parliament ;  it  might  be  very  equitable  in  itself. 

13.702.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  bigger  the  undertaking  the  better 
the  chance  of  success.  You  do  not  recognise  that  P  —No,  I  do  not  think 
I  should  go  quite  so  far  as  that. 

13.703.  Would  it  lie  a  desirable  thing  to  do  if  wo  could  P — I  should 
think  so.  I  think  the  way  in  which  endowments  have  been  distributed 
haphazard  over  the  country  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  education. 

13.704.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  relative  to  the  pro* 
vision  of  Secondary  Education  for  rural  districts.  Is  it  possible  to  make 
it  over  all  easily  accessible  in  urban  centres  P — No,  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable everywhere,  but  it  would  be  practicable  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  country. 

13.705.  For  those  places  where  it  is  not  practicable,  what  have  you  to 
suggest  P— That  the  precedent  that  has  been  largely  followed  in  Wales 
should  be  adopted,  viz.,  that  where  a  scholar  cannot  go  to  a  common 
centre  the  teacher  should  go  round. 

13.706.  Would  you  think  it  possible  that  teachers  of  a  hicher  order 
capable  of  giving  Secondary  Education,  might  bo  planted  in  elementary 
schools  in  such  a  district  P — 1  think  as  a  development  of  elementary 
schools,  yes.  I  think  that  there  might  be  classes  m  connexion  with  an 
elementary  school ;  probably  the  elementary  school  would  form  the  best 
meeting  place,  as  it  were,  at  the  village  for  the  classes  in  connexion  with 
those  nigher  teachers.    There  would  be  a  difficulty,  no  doubt,  in  most 
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country  villages,  in  finding  a  room  or  rooms  snitable,  other  than  thoee  in 
the  pnblic  elementary  school,  for  the  meeting  of  a  class. 

13.707.  Bat  by  supplementing  the  elementary  bgJiooI,  might  it  not  be 

r)88ible  to  attract  to  certain  selected  places  secondary  teachers  ? — ^Yee, 
think  so. 

13.708.  Secondary  teachers  for  primary  schools  P — ^Yes,  yon  may  say 
secondary  teachers  for  certain  purposes  in  primary  schools,  or  dia  yon 
mean  entirely  on  the  staff  of  the  primary  school  P 

13.709.  I  mean  on  the  staff  of  the  primary  school  in  order  to  senre 
secondary  purposes  P — I  think  that  would  be  practicable  in  many  cases, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  unireraally  practicable. 

13.710.  (Ifr.  Toxall.)  In  your  remarks  with  regard  to  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers,  you  seem  to  presuppose  that  every  secondary  school 
tf.acher  wh3  sought  technical  training  would  have  before  that  received  an 
education  at  least  as  liberal  as  that  supplied  in  an  ordinary  training 
college  ?— Yes. 

13.711.  Are  you  aware  that  a  great  number  of  secondary  school  teachers 
employed  in  secondary  schools  9t  the  present  time  are  people  of  very 
indifferent  education,  apart  from  the  technical  training,  I  mean  P — Not  on 
the  public  side  of  Secondary  Education. 

13.712.  Then  your  remarks  apply  to  the  public  endov^ed  schools  alone  P 
— ^Yes,  at  that  time  that  is  what  I  had  in  view. 

13.713.  And  your  whole  view,  with  regard  to  the  training  of  secondai^ 
school  teachers,  would  appear  to  refer  to  the  class  of  men  and  women  who 
would  go  to  the  public  endowed  schools  and  the  higher  secondary  institu- 
tions of  the  country  P — ^Yes,  but  not  exclusivelv.  This  council  which  I 
spoke  of,  when  the  teachers  were  registered,  would  require  proof  of 
intellectual  attainments,  even  with  regard  to  a  person  going  to  be  a 
private  school  teacher. 

13.714.  But  for  the  present,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  you  will 

f>robably  recognise  that  the  great  number  of  teachers  now  employed,  and 
ikely  to  be  employed  for  some  years  in  the  lower  class  or  secondary 
schools,  would  require  to  receive  somewhere  or  other  a  more  satisfactory 
general  education  than  they  possess  P — They  should  have  had  before  they 
entered  the  profession,  but  they  are  there  now ;  and  I  am  afraid  you  could 
not  take  them  out. 

13.715.  Then  would  you  propose  to  take  a  student-teacher  in  a  private 
school,  who  has  received  a  haphazard  general  education,  and  say  that 
that  ha])hazard  general  education  shall  be  the  general  basis  for  technical 
training;  whereas  with  the  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools,  you  say, 
no,  you  must  go  through  an  academical  training  also ;  would  you  make  that 
distinction  P — No,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that.  The  authorities  of  the 
training  college  would  themselves  have  to  be  satisfied,  I  take  it,  that  the 
students  brought  with  them  sufficient  attainments,  otherwise  they  would 
be  building  upon  a  rotten  foundation. 

13.716.  Then  your  remarks  with  regard  to  the  six  months'  training  apply 
only  to  men  ana  women  of  university  rank  P — Quite  so. 

13.717.  Then  with  regard  to  the  others  who  are  not  of  university  rank, 
do  you  not  think  that  a  day  training  college  would  come  in  for  all 
purposes,  technical  and  otherwise  P — Yes,  very  well. 

13.718.  And  that  even  those  who  were  men  and  women  of  university 
rank  might,  for  technical  purposes,  attend  the  lectures  and  practising 
schools  of  day  and  residential  training  colleges ;  I  mean  lectures  on  peda- 
gogics P— Yes,  possibly  ;  I  think  that  their  special  requirements  would  be 
better  met,  either  in  connexion  with  day  training  colleges  or  by  separate 
university  classes. 

13.719.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  With  regard  to  the  grades  of  schools,  I      gradiito  op 
understand  you  to  say,  that  in  your  opinion,  the  distinction  between  the        Schools. 
first  grade  and  second  grade  schools  might  well  be  broken  down  P — Yes. 
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13.720.  The  basis  of  that  distinctioii  originally,  as  you  will  remember, 
was  the  classification  of  the  scholars  according  to  the  average  age  at 
which  they  would  bejikely  to  leave  school  P — ^Yes. 

13.721.  And  that  remains  at  present,  does  it  not? — No,  A  child  leaves 
the  modern  side  earlier  than  he  leaves  the  classical  side.  I  think  that  the 
leaving  age  almobt  coincides  wibh  the  recommendations  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  on  that  point. 

13.722.  The  leaving  age  of  what  P — Of  the  modem  side  of  a  first  grade 
day  school,  and  the  classical  side.  I  take  it  that,  on  the  modern  side,  a 
boy  seldom  remains  beyond  18  years  of  age,  but  on  the  classical  side  he 
remains  until  19,  or  until  he  goes  up  to  the  university. 

13.723.  Still  a  school  which  kept  a  boy  on  to  18  or  19  years  of  age  would 
be  called  a  first  grade  school  P—The  age  for  a  second  grade  bc»oo1  was 
gaid  to  have  been  17. 

13.724.  16  or  17  P— Yes. 

13.725.  In  future,  if  your  scheme  were  adopted,  the  boys  and  girls  who 
would  be  leaving  at  16  or  17  would  be  educated  under  the  same  roof  with 
those  who  were  going  to  stop  on  to  a  later  age  P — Yes. 

13,7*26.  It  has  been  suggested  by  headmasters  that  there  would  be  con* 
siderablo  disadvantage  in  that  plan,  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  boys  who  come  into  one  of  these  jjreat  schools  would 
never  have  any  chance  of  getting  to  the  top.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
their  intellectual  abilities  would  not  allow  of  ifc,-  but  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  they  would  be  leaving  at  a  form  below  the  top,  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  would  never  have  the  dignity  and  self  government,  and  so 
forth,  that  comes  from  being  at  the  top  of  the  school.  Do  you  attach  any 
weight  to  chat  P— I  gather  that  you  mean  that  if  a  school  were  organised 
so  as  contemplate  their  leaving  at  17  years  of  age,  the  children  would  be 
at  the  top  of  a  school ;  whereas  if  they  remained  at  another  school  they 
would  never  be  so. 

13.727.  They  would  never  have  the  chance  of  it  P— They  would  never 
be  at  the  top  of  the  school  at  all,  that  is  to  say.  I  should  think  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  weight  in  that  objection,  but  I  do  not  t>)ink 
it  is  a  weight  which  should  indoce  a  duplicate  system  of  schools, — because 
that  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result.  And  I  think,  also,  that  the 
social  demarcation  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 

13.728.  Putting  that  aside  for  the  moment,  do  you  think  that  there 
would  be  any  perceptible  saving,  in  economy  of  money,  in  providing  for 
such  education  in  schools  of  one  type  rather  than  two  ;  would  it  not.  on 
the  other  hand,  be  more  expensive  P — I  should  not  think  that  there  would 
be  much  diflference  either  "way. 

13.729.  Therefore  the  question  of  economy  does  not  come  inP — ^The 
only  question  of  economy  would  be  the  question  of  the  head ;  you  would 
not  require  two  heads,  perhaps. 

13.730.  But  your  argument  really  is  based  on  the  question  of  social 
demarcation  P— Yes,  and  also  the  educational  point.  I  think  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  transfer  a  suitable  boy  from  one  side  of  a  school  to  another  side 
of  the  school  than  from  one  school  to  another  school ;  moreover,  you  have 
a  common  mind  that  is  interested  iu  doing  it  in  the  one  ci^e,  and  you  liave 
two  minds  who  are  interested  in  not  doing  it  in  the  other  case.  The  head- 
master of  a  school,  which  has  both  a  modem  and  classical  side,  is 
interested  in  the  classical  as  much  as  the  modem,  and  in  the  modem  as 
much  as  the  classical,  and  in  the  success  of  both  ;  and  he  will  naturally 
transfer,  if  he  can,  a  suitable  boy  from  one  to  the  other ;  whereas  the  head- 
master of  a  second  grade  school  does  not  want  to  lose  his  brilliant  boy, 
to  go  to  a  first  grade  school. 

13.731.  You  contemplate  that  the  different  local  authorities  of  different 
districts  should  have  power  to  contribute  one  to  another  on  behalf  of  scholars 
who  live  in  their  districts  and  attend  schools  in  other  districts  P — "Yos. 
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13.732.  Do  jon  contemplate  that  they  shonld  be  compelled  to  do  bo,  or 
should  that  be  left  to  voluntary  negotiations  P — ^I  should  say  that  it  sliould 
be  their  duty  to  do  so,  if  necessary. 

13.733.  Bat  you  see  no  difficulties  of  organisation  in  that  point  P — We 
have  the  power  now.  In  connexion  with  public  elementary  schools  the 
power  already  exists  of  making  one  district  contribute  to  another  in  case 
of  necessity.  The  need  does  not  often  occur,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
therefore  the  power  does  not  come  into  play  usually  in  primary  education 
but  it  would  in  secondary. 

13.734.  But  the  necessity  for  it  would  be  an  argument  for  a  large  area 
with  regard  to  secondary  schools,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  eyery 
cx>U8ideration  points  to  a  large  area. 

13.735.  With  regard  to  the  conscience  clause  in  schools,  you  suggest  that 
any^ing  put  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  the  signal  fer  strife 
in  Uie  country ;  but  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  conscience  clause  in  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  P — I  do  not  think  that  a  conscience  clause 
would  be  objected  to. 

13.736.  I  should  alter  my  question ;  I  mean  any  provisions  in  the  Act, 
I  understood  you  tp  say,  with  regard  to  restricting  the  class  of  schools 
which  might  receive  aidP — I  think  that  if  it  were  laid  down  that  no 
school  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  say  a  Jewish  school,  should  receive 
aid  from  the  rates ;  if  that  were  laid  down  as  a  broad  principle  there 
would  be  considerable  disturbance. 

13.737.  If  a  sufficiently  ill-judged  clause  were  put  in,  it  would  be  the 
signal  for  disturbance ;  but  yon  do  not  mean  if  any  clause  were  put  in,  do 
you  ? — I  think  that  any  clause  which  ruled  out  a  school  of  a  distinctly 
denominational  character  would  give  rise  to  considerable  disturbance. 

13.738.  In  general  terms  may  I  ask  yon,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  there 
been  strife  over  the  restrictions  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act ;  have 
you  ever  heard  of  any  in  your  experience  P — No,  not  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act. 

13.739.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  first  and 
second  grade  schools,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  I  understood  you 
rightly  not  to  attach  any  significance  to  that  distinction,  except  a  social 
one.  Do  3'ou  attach  any  significance  to  the  difference  of  fee  except  as 
marking  social  distinction  P — First  grade  schools  are  able  to  have  smaller 
classes  and  teachers  of  somewhat  higher  attainments. 

13.740.  You  do  not  think  it  is  an  advantage  that  there  should  be,  in  any 
system  of  education,  a  certain  scale  of  expense,  first  grade  expense,  and 
second  grade  expense,  apart  from  these  other  questions  of  the  leaving  age 
and  so  on,  in  order  that  there  might  be  types  of  education  of  a  more  or 
less  expensive  kind? — I  am  afraid  I  should  have  to  recognise  that  at 
present  the  distinction  is  inevitable,  but  1  should  like  as  liberal  expendi- 
ture on  second  grade  education  as  on  first.  I  should  like  to  have  as 
small  classes  and  as  good  teachers  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

13.741.  But  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  20Z.  per  bojr  spent  on 
every  boy  in  the  community,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
there  should  be  201.  per  boy  spent  on  those  willing  to  pay  for  it  ? — Yes. 

13.742.  And  101.  spent  on  other  boysP — Yes. 

13.743.  And  so  on  p— Yes. 

13.744.  But  your  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  distinction  of  first  and 
second  grades,  appears  to  me  to  militate  against  the  existence  in  the 
community  of  any  provision  for  any  boy  being  educated  in  a  more 
exj>ensive  way  P — !No.  I  do  not  think  that  my  evidence  was  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  of  doing  away  with  thoni.  I  simply  meant  to 
lay  down  a  caution  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  into  existence  schools 
of  both  types  separately.  It  appears  to  me  that  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  acccmmodation  oue  class  of  school  called  into  existence  by  a 
rate -supported  authority  would  answer  all  the  purposes  needed. 
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18.745.  That  being  tlie  cheaper  olass? — I  suppose  it  wonld  be  the 
cheaper  class,  but  divided  into  both  modem  aud  classioal  sides. 

13.746.  You  would  take  it,  I  suppose,  that  in  some  other  way,  the  wealthier 
classes  of  the  community  would  themselves  provide  the  higher  type  of 
school? — I  fancy  that  the  wealthier  classes  are  quite  sufficiently  well 
provided  for  at  present;  that  really  the  deficiency  applies  solely  to  the 
classes  Delow  the  wealthy. 

(ChaimMn.)  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Reverend  Canon  Evan  Daviel,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

13,74".  (Ghairman.)  You  are  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  a  Gold  Medallist  of  your  year  P — Yes. 

13.748.  And  you  have  been  Principal  of  Battersea  Training  College  for 
28  years,  which  is  a  Church  of  England  Training  College,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

13.749.  You  are  a  lecturer  on  the  practice  of  education  under  the 
Cambridge  Teaching  Syndicate  for  iSSl,  and  also  lecturer  on  the 
practice  of  education  for  the  College  of  Preceptors  P — ^JTes. 

13.750.  And  you  are  also  examiner  on  practical  teaching  for  the 
University  of  London  and  the  College  of  Preceptors  P — ^Yes. 

13.751.  And  you  were  formerly  a  lecturer  at  the  Maria  Grey  Training 
College,  and  from  1873  to  1879  a  Member  of  the  London  School  Board  P— 
Yes. 

13.752.  Aud  you  are  and  have  been  from  its  foundation  honorary 
director  of  the  Church  Schools  Company  P — Yes. 

13.753.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  put  down  certain  points  on  a 
memorandum  for  our  guidance.  You  think  that  there  is  need  of  training 
for  all  classes  of  secondary  teachers,  and  by  that  you  moan  not  only  head 
teachers,  but  form  teachers  and  specialists  P — That  is  so. 

N»D  OF  13,754.  Would  you  give  us  some  information  upon  those  several  points  P 

Tbjjhino  »o«    X  should  say  with  regard  to  head  teachers  that  they  must  necessarily 

TsioHBBB.  ^j^^  some  part  in  the  instruction  themselves,  and  therefore  they  would 
need  the  training  which  is  required  in  common  by  all  teachers  ;  but  over 
and  above  that  they  would  have  the  supervision  of  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  school,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  every  subject  included  in  the  curriculnm.  I  take  it  also  that  the 
headmaster  ought  to  do  something  for  the  training  of  his  assistants,  and 
in  order  to  put  them  on  the  right  traoks,  and  to  criticise  their  work 
adequately  he  ought  to  be  fairly  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
the  various  subjects  concerned.  With  regard  to  form  teachers,  I  think 
that  the  need  of  training  for  them  speaks  for  itself. 

13,755.  With  regard  to  head  teachers,  you  say  that  being  called  upon 
to  have  scmething  to  do  with  the  training  of  other  teachers,  they  should 
be  very  familiar  with  their  subjects ;  but  I  notice  that  when  you  oome  to 
the  means  of  training  you  do  not  mention  among  those  means  of  training 
the  teaching  of  headmasters.  How  would  you  bring  that  in  P— I  think  1 
have  included  it  under  the  heading  of  *'  concurrent  teaching  and  training 
*'  within  the  schools."  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  secondary 
schools  shall  to  a  certain  extent  train  their  own  teachers ;  indeed,  even  if 
we  have  secondary  training  colleges,  the  headmaster  might  exercise  a  very 
salutary  influence  over  young  teachers  when  they  first  come  into  the  school. 
I  do  not  propose  to  say  anyuiing  about  form  teachera  ;  I  think  the  need 
of  training  for  them  is  obvious ;  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  with 
regard  to  specialists.  It  might  seem,  for  instance,  that  if  a  teacher  knew 
a  language  he  was  quite  competent  to  teach  that  language,  let  it  be 
Fren^,  German,  or  Italian ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  specialist 
needs  training  quite  as  much  as  the  form  teacher  or  head  teacher.  No 
language  can  t>e  taught  as  an  isolated  matter.    It  has  a  literature^  it  has 
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a  history,  and  the  teacher  of  it  ought  to  hare  a  certain  amoant  of  general 
cnltore.  The  principles  of  teaching  which  are  involved  in  teaching  a 
language  are  preciseW  identical  with  those  involved  in  teaching  any  other 
subject;  therefore  I  think  that  the  specialist,  whether  in  language, 
science,  or  whatever  the  subject  may  be,  should  liave  a  general  training 
OTor  and  above  the  special  training  that  he  will  require  for  the  speciu 
subject  that  he  professes.  That  is  the  case  in  foreign  countries.  Ndbody 
In  Belgium,  for  instance,  is  allowed  to  teach  a  language  unless  he  gives 
satisfactory  proof  of  general  culture.  He  must  have  been  at  the  university 
for  a  couple  of  years ;  he  must  be  a  doctor  in  philosophy,  au<i  have  passed 
various  examinations  showing  his  general  competency  to  teach,  as  well 
as  his  special  acquaintance  with  the  subject  that  he  undertakes  to 
teach. 

13,756.  You  think  that  that  has  been  rather  a  shortcoming  in  English 
education  P — Very  great.  I  think  that  the  teaching  of  modern  languages 
in  particular  is  most  unsatisfactory  in  this  country. 

13.767.  Probably  that  is  one  reason  why  French  and  German  in  public 
schools  are  rather  disparaged  P—  Very  much,  because  the  modern  language 
teacher  has  never  taken  his  proper  position  on  the  staff,  and  always  been 
looked  upon  as  somewhat  interior  to  the  ordinary  staff,  and  the  boys 
have  naturally  taken  the  cue  from  their  elders. 

13.768.  {Dr,  Fairhaim.)  Are  you  not  implying  not  training  in  your 
remarks,  but,  as  you  say,  general  culture  P—  I  imply  both.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  specialist  required  to  furnish  proof  of  general  culture  and 
general  training  as  well  as  special  training.  He  will,  for  instance,  have 
to  exercise  discipline  like  any  other  teacher ;  he  will  have  to  bo  master 
of  the  art  of  questioning ;  he  will  have  to  cultivate  faculty  as  well  as 
teach  the  language.  I  would  not  have  a  teacher  on  my  staff  who  thought 
only  of  teaching  the  language.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  matter  what  the 
subject,  there  should  be  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
cultivate  the  mind  through  the  subject,  and  not  merely  to  teach  the 
subject. 

13.769.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  that  to  obtain  in  science  as  well  P — 
Tes.  A  man  who  taught  only  chemistry  would,  I  think,  bo  a  most 
unsuitable  teacher  of  chemistry.  I  go  upon  the  general  principle  that 
the  child  is  always  of  more  importance  than  the  subject,  and  that  you  can 
never  teach  any  subject  adequately  unless  you  teach  the  child  through  the 
subject. 

13.760.  Do  you  think  that  the  science  teachers  are  as  deficient  in  this 
general  culture  as  the  teachers  of  language? — No,  because  science  in 
itself  is  more  highly  educative,  perhaps,  even  than  a  language  ;  but  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  the  science  teacher  would  be  all  the  better  for  special 
training.  I  have  known  very  able  scientific  scliolars  who  are  very 
imperfect  teachers.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  men,  whom  I  ever  knew, 
at  South  Kensington,  could  scarcely  keep  the  attention  of  his  class. 

13.761.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  science  teachers,  perhaps,  are 
more  gifted  with  what  you  describe  as  general  culture,  because  they  have 
been  through  the  universities,  whereas  a  teacher  of  languages  may  not 
have  been  ? — A  great  many  of  them ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  science 
teachers  who  have  not  been  through  universities.  There  is  a  race  of 
science  teachers  bred  by  South  Kensington  that  is  not  characterised 
universally  by  general  cclture. 

18,76:2.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  that  subject  P — No,  those 
are  my  chief  points. 

13.763.  {Dr.  Fairbairn.)  May  I  ask  what  would  you  require  from  Quat,i»ica- 
secondary  teachers  or  teachers  in  Secondary  Education  before  reception  tiohb. 
into  a  training  college? — I  should  like  them  all  to  be  graduates  of  a 
university  ;  I  say  I  should  like  them  to  be  so,  but  I  have  to  contemplate, 
of  course,  what  is  feasible,  and  I  know  that,  for  many  years  to  come, 
secondary  teachers  will  be  employed  who  will  not  have  gone  through  a 
univerpity  ;  they  are  very  largely  employed  at  the  T>resent  moment,  more 
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pftrticularly  in  the  private  ftdventare  schools;  but  eyen  in  the  old 
foundation  schools  yon  will  find  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  teachers  who 
have  never  been  to  any  uniTersitj  or  passed  &ny  university  examination 
whatever. 

13.764.  {Txvdy  Frederick  Oavendish.)  Are  they  high  in  their  profession  P 
— No,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule ;  they  are  underlings. 

13.765.  {Dr.  Fairhairn.)  Bat  those,  it  has  been  represented,  are  a  dis- 
tinctly decreasing  number  ?  —I  do  not  know  where  the  proof  of  that  is. 

13.766.  It  has  been  statistically  stated.  If  it  be  possible  to  require 
oonditions  before  registration,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  a 
university  degree  a  condition  P — ^I  am  afraid  not  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  would  make  the  passing  of  some  examination  iudispensable,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  you  could  insist  upon  a  degree,  at  leasD  for  the  present. 
You  could  insist  upon  it  in  your  own  rate-aided  schools,  but  if  you  are 
going  to  allow  the  present  secondary  schools  of  the  country,  then,  I  think, 
you  will  have  to  exercise  a  very  large  amount  of  latitude  with  regard  to 
what  you  require  from  the  staff.  But  if  a  school  be  maintained  out  of  the 
rates,  or  subsidised,  then  you  may  stipulate  for  oonditions,  and  then,  I 
think,  it  would  be  well  to  require  that  every  teacher  engaged  in  Secondary 
Education  should  hold  a  degree.  - 

13.767.  How  far  do  you  think  that  the  questions  pertaining  to  training, 
relating  to  theory  or  principles  of  education,  could  be  conducted  in  a 
university? — The  principles  are,  of  course,  the  Laws  of  Mind,  the  Laws 
of  Body,  and  wo  will  say  Ethics.  All  these  are  subjects  that  are  included 
in  the  ordinary  university  course,  and  so  far  forth  could  be  taught  to 
students  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  university. 

13.768.  Then  the  entire  equipment  of  the  training  college  would  very 
largely  be  regulated  by  the  principle  whether  the  man  came  from  a 
university  or  from  a  school  P — Quite  so.  Partly  also  from  the  fact  that 
students  at  a  university  specialise.  For  instance,  the  Laws  of  Mind  is  a 
study  that  is  not  compulsory  upon  all  students ;  a  mathematical  man  does 
not  take  it  up,  and  a  classical  man  does  not  take  it  up,  therefore  you 
have  no  guarantee  that  the  graduate  shall  be  in  possession  of  this 
fundamental  knowledge  that  ho  will  require  for  educational  purposes. 

13.769.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  To  impress  a  point  already  mentioned,  I  suppose 
wo  may  take  it  that  your  own  knowledge  informs  you  that  there  does 
exist  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  as  a  whole  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  teachers  who  do  not  belong  to  the  university  rank  at 
all,  but  rather  belong  to  the  rank  of  the  usher  as  he  was  known  a  few  years 
ago  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  indeed  of  men  and  women 
who  have  been  most  unsatisfactorily  educated.  1  am  now  speaking  with 
regard  to  their  general  education  and  not  with  regard  to  their  special 
culture. 

13.770.  Those  are  persons  who  have  received  no  definite  or  hall-marked 
general  education,  and  no  technical  training,  except  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  at  all  ? — Yes,  except  such  training  as  they  get  in  the  schools 
to  which  they  attach  themselves. 

13.771.  Ajid  the  problem  of  training  for  secondary  teachei's,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  existence  of  teachers  of  that  kind, 
and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for  the  future  of  university  men 
and  women  alone  P — Certainly;  I  think  we  must  recognise  existing  facts. 
There  are  these  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  we  shall  have  to  consider 
how  we  may  improve  them  or  how  we  may  replace  them. 

13.772.  (Mr.  LytteJion.)  You  have,  I  suppose,  a  strong  opinion  that 
natural  gifts  for  teaching  are  not  suflBcient  by  themselves  ?— A  very 
strong  opinion.  I  quite  believe  that  many  teachers  have  what  is  called  a 
natural  aptitude;  but  that  natural  aptitude  would  be  vastly  increased 
and  utilised  by  the  aid  of  a  training. 

13.773.  And  that  even  those  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  almost 
certainly  make  mistakes  at  starting  from  net  having  been  trained? — 
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NeoesBftrily,  and  for  this  obyions  reason, — that  whateyer  a  man's  aptitude 
may  be  he  is  not  bom  omniscient ;  he  is  bom  with  a  capacity  for  learning. 
He  may  be  of  saperior  capacity,  but  there  is  a  g^reat  deal  that  OTory 
teacher,  no  matter  what  his  natural  gift  may  be,  has  yet  to  learn. 

13.774.  (Chairman.)  You  go  on  to  speak  of  different  classes  of  secondary 
teachers  who  have  to  be  prorided  for;  you  specify  first  graduates  of 
uniyersities  that  require  residence.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission your  yiew  as  to  them  I — I  am  contemplating  there  teachers  drawn 
from  uniyersities  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  require  residence  from 
their  students,  as  distinguished  from  uniyersities  like  Dublin  and  London, 
where  students  may  graduate  without  residence.  I  make  that  distinotion 
because  it  is  obyious  that  the  two  classes  of  graduates  are  placed  in  totally 
different  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  graduates  of  uniyersities  not 
requiring  residence,  their  education  would  be  conducted  under  totally 
different  circumstances  from  that  of  students  at  a  uniyersity  requiring 
residence.  For  the  most  part,  the  students,  for  instance,  of  a  university 
like  London  are  self-taught;  they  haye  neyer  had  the  adyantage  of  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  distinguished  professors  of  any  of  those  particular  subjects 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  education  as  a  science  and  an  art. 

13.775.  Do  you  consider  that  the  graduates  of  uniyersities  which  require 
residence  have  had  greater  adyantages  in  that  respect? — Well,  there  are 
professors  as  I  said  before,  of  what  we  may  call  the  fundamental  sciences, 
upon  which  the  science  of  education  is  built.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
it  is  possible  for  a  man,  if  he  likes,  to  attend  lectures  in  ethics  or  mental 
science — I  will  not  say  in  the  history  of  education,  because  in  this 
country  unfortunately  there  is  no  such  opportunity ;  but  in  Scotland  he 
has  the  ereat  advantage  of  being  able  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  professors 
of  education  like  Professor  Laurie  or  Professor  Meiklejohn. 

13.776.  But  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  is  no  such  provision  at 
the  present  time  in  our  own  English  universities  P — None. 

13.777.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  some,  that  is  to 
ftay,  that  if  they  are  to  have  the  advantages  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
and  to  have  the  other  sciences,  such  as  ethics  and  the  rest,  surely  it  must 
be  a  great  service  that  they  should  have  been  instructed  also  in  the  science 
of  education  P — 1  should  entirely  agree  with  that,  although  I  think  that 
the  same  end  might  be  perhaps  attained  in  another  way. 

13.778.  HowP — Instead  of  having  a  professor  of  education  at  a 
university,  or  instead  of  relying  exclusively  upon  him,  I  should  prefer 
to  see  colleges  set  up  at  the  universities  for  the  purpose  of  training 
secondary  teachers. 

13.779.  Would  you  have  those  colleges  residential  colleges  P — No ;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  be  residential,  but  when 
I  speak  of  a  college.  I  mean  an  organised  institution  with  a  complete 
equipment  of  teachers —  not  merely  a  professor  of  education.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  will  be  a  good  many  professors  wanted  if  this  work  is  to  be 
done  well. 

18.780.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  there  are  arrangements  of  that 
sort  made  now  for  elementai'y  school  teachers  at  places  like  the  Victoria 
University  ? — Yes. 

13.781.  Ton  contemplate  something  of  the  same  sort,  J.  suppose,  for 
secondary  teachers  P— -Yes. 

13.782.  On  much  the  same  lines  P — On  much  the  same  lines. 

13.783.  What  would  you  do  with  the  untrained  teachers  of  both  classes 
already  at  work  P — I  am  there  contemplating  the  improvement  of  untrained 
teachers  who  are  already  at  work — ^wno  have  their  degree,  but  still  have 
nover  received  any  adequate  training ;  and  I  think  something  might  be 
done  for  them. 

13.784.  How  would  you  compass  that  improvement  for  them? — By 
requiring  that  the  headmaster  should  give  a  certain  amount  of  supervision 
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to  their  practical  work  and  instmation  in  the  art  of  teaching.  I  have  also 
thought  Tery  seriously  of  the  possibility  of  the  employment  of  a  peripatetic 
master  of  method,  who  should  go  from  school  to  school  and  give  model 
lessons  before  the  younger  members  of  the  staff,  and  get  them  to  sive 
lessons  before  him,  and  offer  practical  suggestions  with  regard  to  their 
ordinary  work. 

13.785.  And  that  even  in  the  case  of  graduates? — ^Yes;  I  think 
graduates  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  receive  instruction  from  an 
expert  in  their  daily  work. 

13.786.  I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  harm  haa 
resulted  in  the  past  from  the  want  of  training  in  pedagogics,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be  very  well  suitable  in  other  respects  P — A 
Tery  great  deal  of  harm  to  education,  and  certainly  a  very  ^reat  harm  to 
the  pupils.  I  also  think  that  untrained  graduates  find  their  work  need- 
lessly difficult  and  irksome  from  want  of  training.  It  is  a  drudgery  to 
them  instead  of  being  a  delight. 

13.787.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  for  whom  you  desire  to  make  some 
provision,  student  teachers  not  belongint?  to  a  university,  what  would  you  do 
in  their  case  P — I  think  they  will  need  two  things :  improvement  as  regards 
their  general  education,  their  general  culture,  and  also  that  special 
training  which  all  teachers  require.  I  think  therefore  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  requiring  those  student  teachers  to  improve  themselyes 
in  both  respects,  that  a  term  of  years  should  be  given  to  student  teachers 
within  which  they  would  be  expected  to  pass  some  university  ezamiuation 
and  also  qualify  themselyes  for  a  theoretical  and  practical  examination  in 
education. 

13.788.  I  suppose  by  student  teachers  yon  mean  those  at  once  studying 
and  teaching  P — Just  so ;  I  am  contemplating  those  young  people  who  are 
often  put  on  the  staff  of  a  school  and  yet  are  continuing  iheir  stodies  in 
certain  subjects.  Generally  they  are  very  ill-paid,  and  very  ill-tauffht, 
and  their  teaching  is  not  worth  much,  but  it  is  a  rude  sort  of  apprenticeship* 

13.789.  Do  ^ou  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  extend  such  a  system  P — No, 
not  to  extend  it.  I  am  only  contemplating,  you  will  observe,  the  making  the 
best  of  what  we  have.  I  am  not  recommending  the  employment  of  the 
stadent  teachers.  If  you  ask  me  for  my  ideal  of  the  training  of  student 
teachers,  1  should  say,  let  them  be  well  educated  first  of  all  before  they 
take  up  the  work  of  braining  at  all. 

13.790.  If  you  find  that  they  are  not  particularly  well  educated,  you  would 
improve  their  education ;  and  if  you  find  that  they  are  not  well  trained 
you  would  give  them  help  in  training  P — Yes;  and  then,  if  they  cannot 
satisfy  a  certain  standard  within  a  certain  reasonable  time,  eliminate  them. 

13.791.  By  whom  would  you  have  the  elimination  done  P — I  would  have 
the  elimination  done  in  connexion  with  some  scheme  of  registration. 

13.792.  Probably,  in  that  case,  you  would  leave  a  good  deal  to  the  teachers 
themselves  P — ^Yes,  1  think  that  the  teachers  could  agree  amongst  them- 
selves to  fix  upon  a  period,  say,  of  five  years,  within  which  al^  existing 
teachers  should  qualiry  themselves  to  be  put  upon  the  register,  leaving 
out,  of  course,  those  teachers  of  long  experience  who  would  prove  by  the 
simple  fact  of  their  long  experience  that  they  were  fairly  competent  to 
take  charge  of  a  school. 

13.793.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  have  already  stated;  do 

Sou  wish  to  enlarge  upon  itP — I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  I  think.    I 
ave  not  prepaiTd  myself  with  any  detailed  statements ;  I  should  prefer 
following  tbe  simple  prdcis  that  I  have  put  before  the  Commission. 

13.794.  (Mr,  Covkbiirn.)  Would  you  propose,  as  regards  untrained  and 
student  teachers  who  are  at  present  at  work,  that  the  new  legislation  in 
this  matter  should  be  made  retrospective,  making  it  compulsory  upon 
them  to  qualify,  although  they  may  have  been  working  for  some  time  P — 
I  distingpiish  between  teachers  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
Secondary  Education,  say,  for  only  a  couple  of  years,  and  others  who  have 
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been  engaged  for  a  longer  period ;  and  the  remarks  which  I  made  jast  now 
would  only  apply  to  teachers  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  work  for 
more,  say,  than  two  or  three  years.  I  would  allow,  that  is  to  say,  experi- 
enced teachers  to  be  put  upon  the  register  without  passing  any  examination, 
provided  that  they  had  been  engag«Kl  in  Secondary  Education  for  a  certain 
term  of  years. 

13.795.  Do  you  see  any  way  by  which  you  can  surmount  the  difficulties 
which  those  teachers  would  have  in  coming  now  all  nnprepared,  perhaps, 
financially  and  in  other  ways,  for  surrendering  tbeir  appointments, 
and  going  under  a  course  of  training?— I  think  that  some  provision 
might  be  made  for  their  receiving  practical  training  in  their  own  schools  ; 
and  with  regard  to  their  qualifying  themselves  for  the  theoretical 
certificate,  that  could  be  very  largely  done,  1  think,  hj  special  study — 
private  study.  It  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  domg  it,  but  we  are 
contemplating  the  case  of  students  who  would  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
money  or  the  time  to  go  to  a  university,  and  possibly  would  be  so  placed 
in  country  schools  that  they  could  not  attend  such  classes  as  might  be 
established  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  large  cities. 

13.796.  I  understand  that  you  would  be  prepared  to  touch  with  some- 
what tender  consideration  those  already  at  work,  and  it  may  be  for  two  or 
three  years,  in  comparison  with  those  who  might  for  the  future  determine 
that  they  would  go  into  secondary  schools  and  become  teachers  ? — Quite 
80 ;  I  would  treat  them  very  tenderly  indeed.  I  think  that  legislation 
should  take  the  form  rather  of  a  stimulus  to  these  young  people  than  of 
coercion. 

13.797.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Would  you  propose,  as  regards  universities,  that 
special  degrees  foi  teachers  should  be  instituted — that  is  to  say,  degrees 
in  pedagogics,  corresponding  to  degrees  in  medicine,  in  law,  and  in 
theology  ? — Yes,  if  there  was  a  practical  element  in  those  degrees,  but 
not  if  they  were  purely  theoretical.  The  examijiation  should  embrace  a- 
wide  variety  of  things  besides  tlfe  mere  science  of  education.  Therer 
ought  to  be  some  guarantee,  I  think,  fi>r  practical  efficiency,  not  merely 
as  regards  teaching,  but  as  regards  discipline,  and  the  whole  work  of  th& 
school. 

13.798.  {Chairman,)  But  you  stale  that,  in  the  after-part  of  your  precis, 
in  the  ideal  course  of  training ;  the  question  that  Dr.  Fairbairn  asked  is 
rather  with  regard  to  degrees  of  the  university  than  to  training  P — ^Yes,. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  degree  for  teaching  just  as  there  is  a  degree  for 
m3dicine ;  but  if  you  ask  me  with  regard  to  its  practical  value,  T  must 
reply  that  everything  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  under  which  that 
degree  is  conferred. 

13.799.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  Do  you  mean  hy  a  degree  a  high  degree,  such  aa 
was  proposed  last  year  by  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London, 
namely,  a  degree  considerably  higher  than  the  B.A.  P — Yes,  not 
co-ordinate ;  I  think  that  it  should  be  a  step  beyond  that,  as  all  professional 
degrees  should  be. 

13.800.  (Dr.  Fairbairn.)  And  implying  the  B.A.  P— Yes. 

13.801.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  proposal  in 
that  case  was  that  the  degree  should  be  similar  in  rank  to  the  M.A. 
degree,  which  is  very  high  in  the  University  of  London  P — Yes ;  I  think 
that,  to  have  any  value  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  decidedly  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  arts  degree;  in  fact,  it  ought  to  pra-suppose  either  an  arts 
degree  or  a  science  degree. 

13.802.  Do  yott  think  that  the  present  comparatively  low  standard 
or  comparative  simplicity  of  the  examinations,  offered  both  by  Cambridge 
University  and  London  tjniversity,  has  had  a  deterrent  effect,  as  regards 
the  more  able  members  of  the  profession  P — ^I  do  not  know  whether  1 
am  prepared  to  say  that  it  has  had  a  detrimental  effect ;  it  certainly  has 
not  an  encouraging  effect ;  and  1  come  to  that  conclusion  from  my  expe- 
rience. It  is  not  the  highest  class  of  teachers  who  present  themselves 
for  examination.     I  should  not  like  to  say  anything  disparaging  of  those 
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who  have  presented  themselves ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  never 
known  a  teacher  engaged  in  the  Terr  highest  department  of  Secondarj 
Education  to  present  himself  or  herself. 

13.803.  They  are  juniors,  I  suppose,  genei-ally? — Mostly — almost  in- 
variably. Here  I  should  like  to  remark  that  I  do  notice  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  women  whu  present  themselves,  and  the  men  ;  and 
I  attributed  that  to  the  fact  that  the  women  have  been  trained  and  the 
men  have  not. 

13.804.  That  is  at  the  London  University  P — ^Yes. 

13.805.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  numbers  are ;  there  are  more  women 
than  men,  I  know  P — 'Not  more  than,  I  think,  about  nine  or  ten  a  year. 

13.806.  But  taking  the  totals  ;  how  many  men  have  yon  examined  and 
how  many  women  P — A  very  much  larger  proportion  of  women.  I  should 
say,  as  a  rule,  twice  as  many  women  as  men. 

13.807.  Do  you  put  down  that  difTerence  to  the  difference  of  training  P 
— I  am  almost  obliged  to  do  that,  because  they  are  all  graduates; 
they  cannot  take  the  examination  for  a  diploma  unless  they  have 
graduated;  they  have  graduated  at  some  imiversity.  What,  then,  is  the 
•aifferentia  P  As  a  rule  the  men  are  more  experienced,  I  think,  than  the 
women ;  but  the  women  give  a  thousand  indications  of  superior  skilly 
from  simply  having  been  put  through  a  good  course  of  practical  training. 
The  men  who  present  themselves  do  not  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  artifices  at  the  command  of  a  teacher ;  they  are  separated  by  the 
very  widest  gulf  in  practical  skill  from  our  elementary  school  teachers ; 
their  ideal  is  low.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  their  ideal  of  education  as  a 
whole,  bat  their  ideal  of  the  possibilities  of  the  teaching  art. 

13.808.  All  seeming  to  show  that  they  have  not  gone  through  any  course 
of  training  ? — That  is  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  have  inferior 
powers,  but  they  have  never  been  taught  their  craft,  and  the  thousand 
resources  with  which  the  expert  is  already  familiar. 

13.809.  Have  you  not  a  little  over-stated  the  proportion  of  self-taught 
men  in  the  University  of  London  who  are  graduates ;  you  seem  to  imply 
that  the  majority  of  graduates  of  the  Univeisity  of  London  were  those 
who  had  not  been  in  attendance  at  any  course  of  teaching  whatever  P — I 
did  not  wish  to  convey  that  impression.  I  only  wishea  to  draw  this 
distinction ;  that  at  a  tiniversity  requiring  residence  all'  the  students  must 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  professoriate;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
London  Uniyersity  it  is  only  by  accident  if  they  have. 

18.810.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Among  this  large  number  of  trained 
Teachers,  are  there  not  still  a  large  proportion  who  have  not  got  the  gift  of 
teaching  in  them,  and  does  not  that  come  out  even  when  they  have  been 
trained  r — That  will  assert  itself  to  the  last ;  but  I  have  found  that  even 
teachers  without  much  natural  gift  are  wonderfully  improved  by  skilled 
direction. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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At  Westminster  Hall,  Friday,  October  12th,  1894. 


Pkesekt  : 

This  Eev.  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D.,  in  the  Chaie. 

The  Hon*  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton,  M.A. 

Dr.  RicHA^ao  Wormbli.,  D.So. 

Mr.  M.  £.  Sadlse,  M.A. 

Mr.  Geoege  J.  CocKBUttK. 

Mr.  C.  Pen  WICK,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Feedeeick  Cavendish. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Beuce,  Secretary. 

The  Rey.  OaBon  Evan  Daniel  reoalled  and  farther  ezamindd. 

18.811.  (Ghairman.)  May  I  ask  what  means  and  agencies  yon  wonld    Aosvciss  toe 
use  to  fjecure  the  training  of  teachers  P — I  think  that  at  nniversities,  and      tJJchds? 
at  nniversitj  colleges,  training  colleges  might  be  established  for  the 

special  preparation  of  secondary  and  elementary  teachers,  side  by  side. 

13.812.  Wonld  yon  propose  that  this  training  should  be  in  any  way 
incorporated  in  the  regalar  carricnlnm  of  work  leading  to  gradoation  ?^ 
INo,  I  would  have  it  superinduced  upon  that  work ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far 
as  secondary  teachers  are  concerned,  I  should  restrict  the  instruction 
that  was  given  to  students  who  had  already  graduated. 

13.813.  Then  it  would  be  sequent  ? — ^It  would,  and  not  an  integral  part 
cf  the  university  training. 

13.814.  Would  jovL  propose  that  other  institutions  than  those  should 
have  this  work  in  hand?  —  There  are  independent  colleges  already 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  they  are  doing  it  so  exceedingly  well,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  a  matter  for  general  regret  if  they  were  in  anv  way 
superseded*  I  have  in  mind  such  work  as  is  being  done  by  the  Collega 
of  Preceptors,  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  the  Maria  Grey  College, 
and  the  Datohelor  College,  all  of  which  are  doing  very  excellent  work. 

13.815.  How  would  you  equip  those  colleges  with  staff? — I  think  that 
local  committees  would  have  to  be  established,  consisting  of  persons 
interested  in  Secondary  Education,  and  largely  aided  by  the  university 
authorities.  I  think  the  colleges  should  be  subsidised  m>m  some  publio 
source,  that  they  should  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  fees  of  the 
students,  and  that  they  should  have  a  complete  staff  for  the  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  of  the  students — not  merely  a  professor  of 
education  but  a  master  of  method.  I  should  start,  parbaps,  with  the 
Principal,  who  would  take  the  complete  supervision  of  the  whole  work  of 
training,  a  master  of  method,  and  it  may  be  one  or  two  other  specialists. 
But  I  should  like  to  say  further,  in  connexion  with  that,  that  I  should 
like  to  see,  if  ppsaible,  the  whole  staff  of  lecturers  at  the  College 
interested  in  this  work  of  traininff,  in  such  a  wa^r  that  when  a  teacher 
was  giving  a  lesson,  say  in  history,  ne  would  be  criticised  not  merely  by 
the  master  of  metihod  but  by  the  lecturer  on  hiBtory ;  and  if  the  lesson 
was  in  mathematics,  I  should  like  to  see,  side  by  side  vrith  the  principal 
and  the  master  of  method,  some  expert  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

I  2 
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I  find  that  that  is  very  nsefnl  in  the  training  of  onr  own  teachers.  I 
should  say  that,  when  criticism  lessons  are  g^ven,  I  expect  the  whole  staff 
to  be  present,  and  not  merely  one  or  two — I  am  always  present  myself, 
and  wnen  the  lesson  comes  to  be  criticised,  I  ordinarily  call,  first  of  all» 
npon  the  students,  then,  perhaps,  upon  the  master  of  method ;  and  then 
invariably  upon  the  specialist  on  the  stafi*,  whose  subject  is  under 
consideration.  Finally,  I  sum  up  myself,  trying  to  co-ordinate  what  has 
been  said  by  my  colleagues,  and  referring  my  criticisms,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  do  so,  either  to  the  observance  of  the  Laws  of  Mind  or  to  their 
neglect. 

13.816.  So  that  you  call  upon  your  teacher  of  theory  to  supplement  it 
by  practical  exercises  P — Yes,  I  secure  in  the  criticism  of  the  teachers  the 
advice  and  criticism  of  the  master  who  has  made  education  the  business 
of  his  life ;  but  over  and  above  that  I  secure  for  the  teaching  of  a  special 
subject,  like  history  and  geography,  or  language,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
criticism  of  the  master  on  the  staff  whose  special  business  it  is  to  teach 
that  subject. 

13.817.  Then  would  you  regard  those  two  agencies  as  adequate  and 
enough,  or  would  you  btill  further  supplement  them  P — No,  I  tnink  that 
is  enough.  Then  you  get  the  expert  in  the  general  principles  of 
education  and  the  expert  in  the  special  branch  of  knowledge  which  is 
being  taught. 

TElcHSRs'iir  13,818.  Where,  and  under  what  forms  would  you  realise  concurrent 
Schools.  teachiog  and  training  P — I  am  thinking  of  schools  where  student  teachers 
are  employed,  and  where  junior  teachers  also  are  employed  who  have 
never  had  the  advantage  of  anything  like  systematic  training.  I  can  con- 
ceive that  very  much  might  be  done  for  young  teachers  by  some  organised 
pystem  of  instruction  from  within  the  school,  by  the  headmasidcr  super- 
intending and  criticising  the  work  of  th0  junior  teachers,  by  giving  lessons 
before  them,  by  hearing  them  teach,  and  criticising  them,  and  by  calling 
in  the  assistance  of  his  more  experienced  colleagues  for  the  purpose  of  criti- 
cising their  work.  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  develop  my  answer  upon 
this  point.  At  present  junior  teachers  are  often  engaged  at  a  very  low 
salary,  and  thev  are  left  to  bluuder  at  their  work  at  uie  expense  of  their 
pupils.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  they  were  paid  even  less, 
on  the  understanding  that  they  received  from  the  head  teacner  something 
like  a  profebsioual  training.  I  know  it  is  the  case  in  girls'  schools  in 
particular,  that  young  teachers  are  taken  on  and  paid  a  miserable  low 
salary,  and  receive  a  miserable  amount  of  supervision.  I  should  like  to 
see  that  entirely  reversed.  I  think  young  teachers  would  be  content  to 
receive  even  a  smaller  salary  than  they  at  present  receive,  if  they  were 
sure  of  getting  a  careful  professional  training  from  their  superiors. 

13.819.  Then  you  would  require  a  very  special  training  and  aptitude  on 
the  part  of  the  principal  or  headmaster  r — Yesif  You  would  remember 
that'^  I  started  with  the  assertion  that  I  thought  head  teachers  had  to  be 
equipped  for  their  work  quite  as  much  as  form  teachers  and  specialists. 

13.820.  And  you  would  place  in  that  way  the  principal,  or  headmaster, 
as  much  in  relation  to  bis  student  teachers  as  to  his  forms  P — Yes, 
certainly  ;  otherwise  he  is  not  a  headmaster,  but  primus  inter  pares ;  he  is 
merely  a  co-ordinate  member  of  the  staff  if  he  does  not  exercise  some  sort 
of  supervision,  control,  and  criticism  over  his  colleagues. 

13.821.  Id  what  relation  would  you  wish  to  see  these  places  of  concurrent 
teaching  and  tiaining  stand  to  the  training  colleges  p — In  the  case  of 
university  colleges,  planted  in  great  centres  of  population,  I  can  conceive 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  many  of  the  young  teachers  who 
are  engaged  in  Secondary  Education  to  attend  courses  of  lectures  that 
were  hela  at  the  secondary  training  college  in  connexion  with  the 
university  college  ;  moi^j  particularly  if  those  lectures  were  delivered  in 
the  evening,  or  on  Saturdays,  in  a  ^ay  that  would  suit  the  convenience 
of  acting  teachers. 
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13,8^'  Would  yon  have  tlie  schools  where  that  concnrrent  teaching 
and  ti-aining  goes  on  placed  within  reach  of  the  nniveraitics  or  university 
colleges  ? — There  would  always  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  secondary 
schools  in  fairly  convenient  proximity  to  university  colleges.  Take  the 
case  of  a  large  town  like  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  Birmmgham  ;  there 
must  be  a  large  namber  of  secondary  schools  whose  teachers  coald 
conveniently  attend  the  local  university  college. 

13.823.  How  far  do  you  think  the  principle  of  peripatetic  teachers  of 
method  practicable  P — It  is  a  pis  atler,  I  do  not  recommend  it  as  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a  great  assistance  might 
be  rendered  to  the  young  teachers  in  secondary  schools  who  have  never 
had  the  benefit  of  training,  and  perhaps  are  too  faraway  from  universities 
or  university  colleges,  to  get  tne  assistance  which  we  have  been  con- 
templating. They  would  be  greatly  assisted  if  a  peripatetic  master  of 
method  visited  the  schools,  heard  them  teach,  and  criticised  them,  gave 
model  lessons  before  them,  and,  it  may  be,  occasionally  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching.  Such  masters  were  formerly 
employed  in  connexion  with  elementary  education,  and  rendered  very 
valuable  service.  I  am  now  going  back  to  the  time  between  1840  and 
1860,  when  there  were  not  very  many  trained  certificated  teachers  in  the 
country,  and  when  organising  masters,  as  they  were  then  called,  were  sent 
out,  who  used  to  visit  the  schools  in  a  given  area,  and  occasionally  in 
holiday  time  bring  the  teachers  together,  and  give  them  courses  of 
lectures  and  teach  before  them. 

13.824.  (Mr.  ToxalL)  You  said  that  a  method  of  training  secondary 
teachers  would  be  the  establishment  of  training  colleges  side  by  side  with 
•elementary  traiiiing  colleges ;  did  you  mean  as  another  branch  of  the 
«ame  institution  ? — No,  I  did  not  wish  to  convey  that  impression,  but 
colleges  where  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  could  be  trained  side 
by  side. 

13.825.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  suppose  that  that  is  quite 
practicable  P — Quite  practicable. 

13.826.  As  well  as  advisable  for  other  reasons? — Yes,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  principles  of  education  are  the  same  for  all  grades  of  education, 
and  that  whatever  differentiates  the  work  of  the  secondary  teacher  from 
that  of  tho  elementary  teacher  might  bo  very  easily  dealt  with  without 
separate  institutions  for  their  respective  training. 

13.827.  At  any  rate,  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  conveying  the  purely  pedagogic  side  of  training  to  teachers  of  both 
i^lasses  of  schools  by  the  same  methods,  and  in  the  same  institutions  P^ 
None. 

13.828.  (Dr.  WormelL)  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  yuu  think  that 
opportunities  of  training  for  secondary  teachers  should  be  afforded 
in  connexion  with  universities  and  university  colleges  chiefly  P — ^Yes,  as 
giving  most  promise  of  doing  the  work  well.  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
there  were  voluntary  agencies  to  take  the  work  up,  but  I  do  not  think,  as 
regards  Secondary  Education,  that  we  can  trust  to  such  agencies. 

13.829.  The  need  of  variety  in  the  schools  of  observation  open  to 
students,  is  greater  in  regard  to  secondary  teachers  than  primary ;  is  that 
so  P — Yes,  I  should  think  so ;  and  for  this  reason  :  that  there  is  a  greater 
▼ariety  of  secondary  schools  and  of  curricula  of  teaching  than  is  the 
case  with  elementary  schools.  The  elementary  school  programme  is 
restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  and  is  pretty  well  uniform  for 
the  whole  country  whereas,  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools  there  is  an 
infinite  variety. 

13.830.  Then  yon  would  agree  that  it  is  more  important,  if  we  are  to 
have  training  colleges  for  secondary  teachers,  that  they  should  be  situated 
in  large  towns  than  it  is  in  regard  to  those  for  primaiy  teachers  P — ^Yes, 
oertainlv. 
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13.831.  I  think  you  have  lectured  for  a  long  time  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  in  connexion  with  the  College  of  Preceptors  P — Yes. 

13.832.  And  you  are  still  lecturer  at  the  present  time  P — ^Yes. 

1 3.833.  Have  you  bad  any  opportunities  of  judging  whether  the  skill  of 
the  teachers  who  attend  such  lectures  has  improved  in  consequence  of 
the  lectures  P — I  hare  not,  in  coimexion  with  the  lectares  that  I  hare 
delivered  at  the  College  of  Free  3ptors,  but  I  have  elsewhere.  I  have 
eyery  reason  to  belie^'e  that  the  st  idents  have  benefited  very  much  by  the 
lectures.  In  the  first  place  they  have  told  me  so  ;  they  have  told  me  that 
in  their  daily  work  tney  have  been  assisted;  and  I  know  that  head 
teachers,  headmidtreBScs,  and  headmasters  have  shown  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  have  their  assistants  attend  the  lectures,  and  sometimes  hare 
attended  themselves,  to  set  them  a  good  example. 

13.834.  And  the  students  who  attend  do  so  voluntarily  P — Quite 
voluntarily.    They  have  to  pay  for  the  loolures. 

13.835.  So  that  that  fact  is  an  evidence  that  the  lectures  are  found  to 
be  practically  of  use  to  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

13.836.  {Mr.  Lyttelfon.)  I  hope  I  am  in  order  in  asking  how  you 
yourself  first  obtainrd  the  knowledge  requisite  for  lecturing  on  these 
subjects  P — That  is  a  somewhat  long  stoij.  I  must  go  back  to  the  days 
when  I  was  a  pupil  teacher.  I  served  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  in  an 
elementary  school  and  got  some  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  education  in 
that  way.  I  next  came  to  Battersea  as  a  student,  where  I  was  under  the 
Rev.  S.  Clark,  who  took  a  g^eat  interest  in  education,  both  as  a  pcience 
and  as  an  art,  and  from  whom  I  received  very  valuable  instruction.  In 
my  third  year  (I  was  a  third  year  student)  I  took  up  education  as  a 
speciality.  The  curriculum  for  the  third  year,  in  those  days,  required 
that  the  student  should  take  up  the  study  of  mental  ticience  in  connexion 
with  the  practice  of  education,  and  I  remember,  as  a  third  year  student, 
having  to  write  an  essay  on  a  subject  (which  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  kmd  of  training  to  which  I  was  subjected) ;  the  theme  was  the 
*'  principle  of  veneration  in  th9  formation  of  character."  I  was  early 
appointed  principal,  and  I  was  compelled  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
subject.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  work  done  m  the  practising  school, 
er  with  the  lectures  given  in  method,  and,  for  a  not  inconsiderable  period, 
I  gave  the  lectures  myself.  I  ultimately  gave  up  the  practice  of  lecturing 
myself,  because  I  found  that  the  principles  which  I  laid  down  in  the 
lecture-room  were  not  always  carried  out  in  the  practising  school,  and  I 
thought  it  most  dosirable  that  the  lectures  and  the  practice  should  be  in 
thorough  harmony.  Ultimately  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  head- 
moster  of  the  practising  school,  who  was  also  capable  of  giving  lectures  , 
in  method ;  but  I  never  lost  my  interest  in  it;  from  the  first  day  that  I 
was  appointed  principal  I  always  attended  the  criticism  lessons  myself, 
and  in  connexion  witn  the  criticising  of  others,  I  learnt  a  great  deal  for 
myself.  At  first  I  found  that  when  the  slaff  was  called  upon  to  criticise 
the  lessons,  they  had  no  fundamental  principles  to  rest  their  criticism! 
upon.  A.  gave  his  opinion  and  B.  gave  his,  and  Tery  frequently 
we  were  all  in  conflict ;  but  I  felt  sure  that  there  were  definite  funda- 
mental principles  that  could  be  ascertained  if  the  subject  were 
thoroughly  investigated,  and,  by  degrees,  I  believe  we  have  arnyed  at 
certain  fixed  principles  which  enable  us  to  give  our  criticisms  more  of  a 
scientific  character.  All  the  time  I  was  writing  upon  education  for  one 
paper  or  another,  I  was  lecturing  upon  it,  and  I  nave  bed  the  subject 
therefore,  practically  and  theoretically,  before  my  mind  for  the  last  30 
years. 

13.837.  I  was  wanting  to  arrive  at  some  notion,  if  possible,  as  to  how 
a  hard- worked  headmaster,  we  will  suppose,  of  a  grammar  school,  who 
has  to  superintend  not  only  the  teaching  but  every  department  of  the  life 
of  the  school,  may  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  get  up  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  be  of  any  use  to  his  assistants  P — When  I  started  this 
particular  work  there  were  no  such  books  accessible  as  are  to  be  had  ■ 
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now.  I  fancy  that  the  headmaBter,  with  the  aaeistance  of  half  a  dozen 
well*cho8en  treatises  on  the  enbiect,  and  with  the  opportnnitiea  cf 
ohservation  afforded  by  his  own  school  and  his  own  individnal  practice, 
might  yerr  speedily  qualify  himself  for  thi<i  work.  A  lifetime  would 
not  be  too  much  to  equip  him  for  it ;  bnt  if  he  is  in  downright  earuesG 
abont  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  I  think  he  might  do  very  efficient 
work  in  connexion  with  his  own  staff. 

lSy833.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  expense  falling  upon  the  students  P — I  hope  that  the  position 
of  secondary  teacheris  will  be  so  greatly  improved  under  any  system  of 
GoTeinment  Secondary  Education  that  may  be  establisUed,  that  it  will 
be  well  worth  their  while  to  invest  a  little  morey  on  their  own  educatiouiil 
training  in  anticipation  of  the  reward  that  will  come. 

13,889.  (Ifr.  Ooekhnm.)  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  the  existing 
training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers  could  be  utilised  as  part  of  the 
machinery  for  secondary  teachers  P — Those  of  them  that  are  conveniently 
situated  in  large  towns  might,  I  think,  have  classes  for  day  students  ;  but 
I4o  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  that,  in  residential  colleges,  the  two 
claBses  of  «tudent3  should  be  trained  side  by  side.  I  think  uiere  might 
be  some  inconveniences  in  training  together  secondary  teachers  and 
elementary  teachers  nnder  the  same  roof  and  receiving  courses  of  education 
widely  divergent.  Of  necessity  the  students  in  an  elementary  training 
college  must  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  acquiring  general  know- 
ledge and  general  culture ;  but  we  must  assume,  in  the  case  of  secondary 
teachers,  that  that  has  been  acquired  elsewhere.  Then  as  the  secondary 
teachers  are  only  pursuing  the  practical  and  theoretical  side  of  their  work 
whilst  the  elementary  teachers  are  going  through  a  much  wider  and  more 
general  course,  I  think  there  would  be  other  practical  inconveniences. 
jBut  in  the  case  of  day  training  colleges,  where  there  is  no  residence,  I 
see  no.  leason  why  in  one  of  the  present  elementary  training  colleges  they 
should  not  hvre  classes  for  secondary  teachers.  That  has  been  the  case  at 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  College  for  many  years ;  there  has  been 
a  class  there  for  secondary  teachers  for  the  last  SO  years. 

13.840.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  residential  training 
colleges  to-day  they  are  taking  day  students,  and  is  not  that  tendency 
increasing  P — I  do  not  know  of  more  than  one  residential  training  college 
which  is  doing  so. 

13.841.  You  mean Whitelauds P — Yes,  that  has  day  students;  there  may 
be  more. 

13.842.  There  are  more  than  that  certainly  P — But  certainly  not  of  the 
men's  colleges ;  I  do  not  know  a  single  case.  St.  Mark's  has  none ; 
Borough  Boad  has  none ;  Westminster  has  none ;  and  we  have  none. 
But  it  is  not  that  we  object  to  day  students;  it  is  that  we  really 
cannot  accommodate  them.  Our  lecture  rooms  were  of  course  constructed 
all  in  scale;  it  was  intended  that  we  should  train,  say,  110  students,  and 
all  our  rooms  were  constructed  with  a  view  to  that  number.  If  therefore 
we  were  to  take  in  outside  students,  who  would  form  a  day  college,  we 
should  be  put  to  certain  inconvenience ;  we  should  not  have  class  rooms, 
ot  lecture  rooms  sufficiently  large  for  them.  But  I  have  no  objection  to 
outside  students  per  se.  1  know  that  some  of  my  brother  principals 
thought  it  might  be  objectionable,  on  the  score  of  discipline,  to  have 
some  students  resident,  and  some  non-resident.  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
on  which  side  they  thought  that  mischief  might  arise. 

13343.  (Ifr.  YoxaXl.)  But  if  we  can  suppose  that  permission  were 
obtained  to  extend  the  existing  institatiens  for  the  residential  training  of 
elementary  school  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  other  teachers, 
do  not  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  machinery  of  that  kind 
provided  for  those  secondary  teachers  who  would  not  be  classical  masters, 
or  high  mathematical  masters  in  secondary  schools,  and  would  not  be 
university  men  at  all,  but  who  would  teach  the  lower  forms  of  secondary 
schools  and  require  yery  much  the  same  kind  of  education  and  training  as 
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are  required  by  the  certificated  teachers  P — Yes,  it  might  be  nivanta^eous, 
and  yet,  I  think,  not  highly  desirable.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  any 
teachers  "were  trained  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  i 
think  that  every  teacher  who  is  engaged  in  Secondary  Edncation  shonld 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  ec|aipped  in  such  a  way  as  lo  enable  him  to  rise  to 
the  Yery  highest  position  in  connexion  with  Secondary  Edncation.  Tf 
YOU  have  a  class  of  men  who  are  doomed,  by  the  education  that  they 
nave  receiYed,  to  be  nothing  more  than  ushers  all  their  lives  long,  you 
will  be  doing  a  great  injury  to  Secondary  Education. 

13.844.  But  you  recognised  yesterday,  in  your  evidence,  that  there  were 
considerable  numbers  of  teachers  existing  in  secondary  schools  who  are 
not  men  or  women  of  university  rank,  and  whose  general  education  was 
not  so  complete  as  it  well  might  be ;  and  to  those  the  proposal  that  the 
secondary  teacher's  technical  training  should  follow  a  university  training 
could  not  apply  at  present  at  any  rate  P — That  is  so. 

13.845.  Supposing  that  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  takes 
place,  and  one  portion  of  it  is  to  be  training  for  seconaary  teachers,  what 
will  you  do  at  once — and  for  many  years  to  come  at  any  rate — with  the 
class  of  teachers  to  which  I  just  now  referred ;  will  not  you  endeavour  to 
provide  for  ihem  either  separate  residential  secondary  training  colleges, 
or  a  place  iu  large  residential  elementary  training  colleges,  so  that  uiej 
may  have,  at  least,  liberalised  education,  if  it  comes  short  of  that  of 
university  range,  together  with  the  techuical  instruction,  such  as  a 
certificated  teacher  now  brings  to  his  work  P — I  sympathise  very  much 
with  the  position  of  those  teachers,  and  I  would  do  all  that  could  be  done 
for  them  by  providing  lectures  and  any  other  assistance  that  might  be 
thought  desirable  that  would  help  to  equip  them  better  for  the  work  ot 
secondary  teaching ;  but  I  thiaK  that  there  would  be  great  practical 
inconveniences  in  having  under  the  same  roof  students  who  were  receiving 
education  so  widely  divergent  as  that  of  a  secondary  and  an  elementary 
teacher.  You  must  remember  that  they  would  require,  to  a  large  extent, 
separate  lecture  rooms,  separate  class  rooms,  separate  staff,  all  of  which 
const itu^^^es  a  great  practical  difficulty.  Theoretically,  what  you  suggest 
seems  to  me  very  highly  desirable,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  it  whatever; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  practical  working,  I  do  think  that  it  would  be  found 
that  you  could  not  to  any  very  large  extent,  at  any  rate,  train  secondary 
and  eleiTient-ary  teachers  in  the  same  residential  colleges. 

13.846.  What  would  be  the  difficulty  in  admitting  secondary  teachers 
who  had  not  gone  through  a  university  course  to  those  classes  at  your 
training  college  at  Battersea  where  you  now  prepare  students  for  the 
matriculation  and  intermediate  examinations  of  London  University  P^- 
None,  except  so  far  as  space  is  concerned. 

13.847.  You  are  aware  that  several  of  the. leading  training  collegia 
(your  own,  of  course,  among  them)  are  now  laying  themselvea  out  for  the 
fuller  education  of  many  of  their  students  P — ^xes. 

13.848.  With  a  view  to  university  examinations  and  the  passing  of 
their  students  through  those  examinations  successfully  P — There  Ib  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  studcncs  of  that  class  should  not  be  trained  in  an 
elementary  training  college,  except,  of  course,  this  fundamental  objection  : 
that  the  elementary  training  colleges  are  founded  verv  largely  for  a 
special  work,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  that  special  work  might 
reasonably  object,  or  not  unreasonably  object,  to  the  application  of  the 
colleges  to  a  purpose  not  contemplated  by  the  founders. 

13.849.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  stated  already  that  you  think  a 
training  college  for  secondary  teachers  ought  not  to  be  literary  but  pro- 
fessional P — I  do  think  so ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Seconaary 
Education  is  a  very  wide  field,  and  that  there  will  be  eveiy  oon« 
ceivable  grade  of  secondary  teacher.  I  undet  stood  Mr.  Yoxall  to  refer  to 
the  lower  grade  of  secondary  teachers.  When  I  say  **  lower  grade,"  I 
do  not  nso  the  word  in  any  invidious  sense,  but  rather  in  the  sense  that 
there  will  be  certain  secon  lary  teachers  whc-  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
to  go  to  the  universities,  but  whose  practical  training  for  their  work  is 
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quite  as  important  as  the  practical  training  of  students  who  do  go  to  tlie 
aniyersity. 

13.850.  {Mr.  Cockhum.)  I  understand  yonr  difficulties  in  regard  to 
existing  residential  colleges  to  be  merely  structural ;  nothing  else  P — And 
you  will  not  forget  the  difficulty  that  I  hare  just  staled  that  most  of  our 
existing  colleges  are  denominational ;  they  were  founded  by  religiously 
mindedmen  for  a  specifio  purpose,  and  many  would  object,  I  think,  not 
unreasonably,  to  seeme  the  collegee  being  used  for  any  other  purpose 
that  was  not  compalible  with  the  original  one ;  they  would  object,  for 
instance,  to  their  beirg  used  for  the  mere  secular  training  of  teachers. 

13.851.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  You  alluded  to  the  Home  and 
Colonial  College  a  little  while  back  ;  has  that  got  good  arrangements  for 
the  training  of  secondary  teachers? — I  cannot  speak,  with  personal 
knowledge,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  arrangements  that  are  made  there ; 
I  am  only  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  college.  - 

13.852.  Are  you  aware  that  they  turn  out  a  good  many  successful 
secondary  teachers? — Not  from  my  personal  knowledge.  My  personal 
knowledge  of  secondary  training  is  mainly  deriyed  from  my  long  con- 
nexion with  the  Maria  G-rey  College.  1  he  founders  of  that  institution 
were  yery  desirous  when  it  was  started  that  they  should  haye  the  benefit 
of  the  assistance  of  somebody,  like  myself,  who  had  had  a  long  experience 
in  the  training  of  teachers.  I  was  yery  enthusiastic  about  the  matter 
myself,  anAI  consented  to  give  lectures,  to  hei^r  criticism  lessons,  and  to 
giye  the  students  the  benefit  of  my  experience.  That  continued,  I  should 
think,  for  some  14  or  15  years,  until  at  last  my  duties  grew  too  numerous 
to  allow  of  my  carrying  on  the  work ;  and  I  very  regretfully  was  obliged 
to  throw  it  up. 

13.853.  Are  you  aware  that  a  good  many  yery  successful  teachers  from 
the  Home  and  Colonial  College  are  now  mistresses  in  high  schools  for 
girls  under  the  Gii4s*  Public  Day  Schools  Company  P — No,  I  was  not  aware 
of  that. 

13.854.  (Cluiirman.)  In   regard  to  an    ideal  course    of   training    for   Idbal  Ooubbi 
secondary  teachers,  you  have  given  us   in  your  precis  a  very  careful     o¥  TiiAnruia 
analysis,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  recorded  on  our  minutes? —  '^TbacSmu*' 
Your  ideal,  of  course,  will  largely  depend  upon  your  ethical  aim.    I  have 

not  stated  that  in  the  precis  of  my  evidence,  but  I  attach  very  much 
importance  to  the  ideal  with  which  yoa  set  out  in  education — what  it  is 
that  you  are  going  to  aim  at.  I  do  not  propose  to  elaborately  state  what 
the  aim  of  Secondary  Education  should  be,  but  any  course  of  training 
for  secondary  teachers  must  embrace  the  theoretical  side  and  the  practical 
side.  Under  the  head  of  **  Theory  "  I  have  stated  certain  general 
truths  and  principles,  with  which  I  think  all  teachers  ought  to  be  familiar. 
I  do  not  believe  in  little  tricks  and  dodges  and  artifices,  like  those  of  a 
craftsman,  but  I  do  largely  believe  in  the  student  being  acquainted  with 
ffreat  and  luminous  principles  that  will  throw  a  light  upon  the  whole  of 
his  work.  I  have  found  such  principles  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  to 
myself,  and  it  is  to  them  that  I  have  mainly  given  prominence.  I  start 
with  the  mutual  relations  of  body  and  mind,  because  the  teacher  has  to 
do  with  the  body  as  well  as  with  the  mind,  and  I  need  not  say  that  there 
is  a  yery  close  relationship  between  the  two,  the  body  acting  upon  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  acting  upon  the  body ;  and,  unless  the  teacher  knows 
something  about  the  laws  of  both,  implying  physiology  as  well  as 
psychology,  I  cannot  quite  understand  how  he  can  do  justice  to  both. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  I  have  suggested  that  the  relations  of  body 
and  mind  should  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  time  tables,  and 
there  I  am  contemplating  not  merely  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
the  sessions  of  the  school,  but  to  the  profitable  untilisation  of  what  we 
may  call  the  rhythm  of  physical  energy.  It  is  not  the  same  all  through 
the  day.  We  all  of  us  know  that  about  an  hour  or  two  after  breakfast  we 
are  capable  of  our  best  intellectunl  work ;  by  degrees  our  mental  energy 
seems  to  decline ;  it  revives  again  in  the  afternoon,  it  does  not  reach  so 
high  a  maximum  point ;  and  in  the  evening  it  rises  once  more  perhaps 
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baifeaebes  ft  still  lower  point.  Tbeae  are  pbjsioikl  trotbs  as  well  as 
mental  tmtbs,  and  a  time  table  sbould  clearly  follow  this  natural  rhythm. 
The  subjects  demanding  the  greatest  strain  upon  the  mind  should  be 
taught  when  the  mind  is  at  its  maximum  energy ;  subjects  demanding 
Tory  little  mental  energy,  such  as,  we  will  say,  drawing,  vocal  music,  and 
BO  on,  may  be  very  safely  relegated  to  the  afternoon  ;  mere  searching  of 
books  of  reference  and  copying  out  notes  and  so  on,  all  that  may  be 
safely  relegated  again  to  the  cTening.  Physical  exercise,  again,  is  a  very 
important  part  of  education,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  games,  or  drill, 
or  calipthenics ;  and  here  teacher  will  receive  very  valuable  assistance 
from  some  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and  of  the  conditions  of  health- 
ful life.  Attention  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  application  of  physical  laws. 
Why  is  a  child  inattentive  P  It  is  not  because  he  does  not  want  to  learn  ; 
it  is  because,  in  many  caves,  he  has  superfluous  energy  that  he  cannot 
get  rid  of,  and  he  has  to  invent  methods  by  which  he  can  relieve  himself. 
He  kicks  his  neighbour,  not  because  he  delights  in  cruelty,  or  wishes  to 
give  annoyance  to  his  teacher ;  but  he  must  kick  something.  And  I 
think  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  of  physical  well-being  is  of  the  greatest 
help  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
discipline ;  there  again,  I  think,  good  order  is  very  largely  assisted  by  a  due 
regard  for  the  natural  needs  of  the  human  body.  If  children  are  allowed 
to  varjr  their  posture,  if  they  are  allowed  adequate  opportunities  for 
exercising  their  lungs  and  their  limbs,  if  they  breathe  a  little  fresh  air 
and  so  on,  the  dincipline  will  be  found  twice  as  easy  as  if  all  t)^e  things 
be  disregarded. 

13.855.  Would  you  make  it  a  nef'iessary  point  that  athletics  should  be 
studied  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they  exhaust,  or  the  degree  in  which 
they  fit  or  unfit  the  mind  for  education  ?— Yes,  I  would  have  all  these  things 
studied  in  great  detail.  Certain  games  exercise  only  the  upper  limbs, 
certain  games  exercise  only  the  lower  limbs,  and  certain  physical  exercises, 
exercise  mainly  the  chest ;  but  I  think  students  of  the  art  of  teaching 
should  know  the  practical  value  of  all  these  forms  of  physical  exercise,—* 
one  game  as  compared  with  another  game — games  generally  as  compared 
with  miHtary  drill,  or  any  other  drill  that  you  may  choose  to  establish — 
gymnastics,  and  so  on. 

13.856.  Perhaps  you  will  now  state,  in  the  most  general  terms,  and 
without  detail,  what  you  consider  are  the  other  elements  of  theoretical 
education  P  »  Then  I  come  to  laws  of  mind,  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  practice  of  education,  and  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  faculty ;  not  of  "  faculties,"  which  I  ignore  altogether,  but 
the  cultivation  of  mental  power  as  distinct  from  the  possession  of  mental 
knowledge.  I  remarked  yesterday  that  I  thought  the  teacher  ought 
always  to  keep  before  his  mind  two  things :  that  tibere  is  a  certain  subject 
of  knowledge  which  he  has  to  impart,  and  that  there  is  a  child  whose  mind 
has  to  be  trained ;  and  I  think  that  all  through  education  the  training  of 
the  mind  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  amount  of  knowledge  with 
which  the  mind  itself  may  be  stored.  In  my  own  study  of  mental  science 
I  have  found  the  recognition  of  certain  laws  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
guidance  of  practice.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  isolate 
these  principles  from  the  main  body  of  the  science,  and  to  put  young 
teachers  in  possession  of  t,hem.  It  is  best,  I  think,  to  come  to  details  in 
illustrating  general  propositions  of  this  character.  Take  the  senses  :  bow 
are  you  to  cultivate  the  senses,  and  how  utilise  the  senses?  The  student 
should  be  taught  how  the  mind  worlds  in  the  accumulation  of  B<msible 
knowledge ;  how  the  mind  works  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
memory,  and  reminiscence ;  what  are  the  conditions  of  imagination  and 
how  it  works,  in  connexion  with  such  subjects  as  history  ana  geography, 
and  sO  on,  with  other  mental  operations.  Similarly  there  are  general 
principles  of  teaching,  of  which  I  have  given  specimens  in  my  precis 

iiot  at  all  an  exhaustive  enumeration,  but  simply  as  illustrative  of 

the  kind  of  knowledge  that  the  secondary  teacher  should  be  put  in 
possession  of.  I  know  that  such  phrases  as  *'  from  concrete  to  abstract,'* 
for  example,  are  part  of  the  jargon  of  pedagogy,  and  are  constantly 
abused ;  but  I  want  the  students  to  undcratand  how~  thej  were  arrived  at» 
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with  what  limitatvonB  ihej  are  to  bo  reoeired,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
practically  applied.  With  re^rd  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  Tarious 
Bnbjeets  usnally  included  m  the  cnrricnlum  of  secondary  schools, 
we  draw  very  mnoh  liffht  from  the  experience  of  the  past  and  from 
tbe  experience  of  specialists.  I  think  that  teachers  should  be  pat  in 
puseession  of  the  relatire  yalne  of  the  yarioos  methods  that  are  open  to 
them,  as  tested  first  of  all  by  their  accordance  with  sciontiiic  principles, 
and,  secondly,  as  tested  by  experience,  as,  for  instance,  in  discipline 
throngh  teaching,  and  not  as  something  separate  and  distinct  from  it.  I 
have  always  hold  that  the  discipline  that  is  obtained  as  a  special  end  is  not 
worth  very  mnch.     If  yon  bare  good  methods  yon  will  eecure  the  disci- 

£line  as  a  by  resnlt;  yonr  pnpils  will  be  only  too  anxious  to  learn, 
[otives,  again,  and  rewards  and  punishments  of  course  form  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  ethical  and  religious  education,  quite  apart  from  discipnne. 
How  to  work  from  particular  to  universal  would  form  a  part  of  the 
preparation  of  all  teachers,  and  it  would  naturally  come  under  the  head 
of  logic  rather  than  under  the  head  of  psychology,  although  it  has  a 
psychological  side.  I  am  intentionally  brief;  my  sole  desire  in  puttii^ 
down  this  syllabus  was  to  give  some  idea  of  the  course  of  training  that! 
think  secondary  teachers  ought  to  go  throngh,  and  I  should  be  qnite 
willing  simply  to  put  in  the  document  without  comment. 

13,857.  If  you  will  just  read  on  then  it  will  appear  in  your  evidence «- 
I  think  that  all  teachers  should  have  some  knowledge  of  school  archi- 
tecture,  not  that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  design  schools,  but  that  they 
will  frequently  succeed  to  schools  that  have  been  very  ill-designea. 
School  architecture  is  quite  a  modem  thing.  Most  of  our  existing 
secondary  schools  were  designed  by  men  who  had  never  made  a  special 
study  of  school  architecture,  and  are  very  ill- fitted  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied,  they  are  bad  for  teaching,  bad  for  ventilation^ 
inconvenient,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  objectionable  on  the  score  of  their 
structural  design.  Fittings,  furniture,  and  sanitary  conditions  are  also 
important  branches  of  educational  knowledge  that  I  think  every  teacher 
should  be  familiar  with ;  they  nre  matters  in  which  we  are  conBtantl7 
improving.  Many  of  our  public  schools  and  middle-class  school  are 
vastly  behind  our  elementary  schools  in  matters  of  this  kind.  I  do  not 
wish  to  draw  any  invidious  comparisons,  but  I  think  you  would  find  that 
the  fittings  of  a  London  Board  School,  and  the  furniture  and  apparatus 
generally,  were  vastly  superior  to  those  of  any  public  school  in  the 
country.  Teachers  again  should  know  what  constitutes  a  good  text-book 
with  regard  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  drawn  up,  because  just  as 
teaching  should  be  based  upon  scientific  principles  books  should  be 
drawn  up  upon  them.  Now  that  rarely  happens.  We  have  men  who 
write  school  books  who  know  the  subject,  but  know  nothing  about 
tefMshing,  and  we  have  men  who  know  something  about  teaching,  but  unfor- 
tunately know  very  little  about  the  subject  they  undertake  to  treat  of; 
we  have  books  on  science  written  by  teachers  not  very  familiar  with 
science,  and  again  we  have  books  on  science  written  by  scientific  men 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  teaching.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same 
principles  that  underlie  the  practice  of  teaching  should  underlie  the 
drawing  up  of  a  school  book.  Then  there  is  the  organisation  of  the  staff ; 
what  staff  a  school  of  a  particular  kind  will  neea  ;  how  it  may  be  best 
distributed,  where  you  shall  use  your  ablest  men  or  ablest  women»  at  the 
top  of  the  school  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  school,  whether  you  should 
have  any  changing  arrangements  by  which  teachers  should  be  transferred 
from  class  to  class,  and  so  on ;  these  are  all  questions,  I  think,  which 
stud^it  teachers  should  face  before  they  enter  upon  their  work.  As 
to  tho  modes  of  classification  of  children,  I  need  not  say  that  there 
BTp  many  ways  in  which  children  may  be  arranged  iu  a  school ;  they  may 
be  classified  according  to  their  age,  or  according  to  their  proficiency  in  & 
particular  subject,  or  according  to  their  proficiency  in  many  subjects. 

.  13,858.  In  a  word,  your  theoretical  instruction  covers  the  whole  conduct, 
and  mode  of  conduct,  of  school  and  class  alike  P — Quite,  and  schools  oi 
many  types. 
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13,869.  You  do  not,  I  see,  include  the  liistory  of  education? — I  should 
have  included  it ;  but  I  would  put  it  after  the  various  pomts  thai 
I  have  enumerated,  because  it  always  seems  to  me  to  be  of  less  value  than 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  parts  of  education.  I  am  fully  sensible 
of  the  good  that  may  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, but  I  would  not  put  it  first ;  I  do  not  think  that  a  young  student  is 
in  a  position  to  pick  up  for  himself  the  best  methods  of  education  from 
the  experience  of  the  past. 

13.860.  Then,  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  comparative 
methods  of  education  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  teachers;  for 
example,  the  method  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  method  of  the  Christian 
Brothers? — I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  such  a  book  as  Qaick's 
Educational  Eeformers  should  form  part  of  the  coui  se  of  any  system  of 
practical  training  whether  for  a  secondary  teacher  or  an  elementary 
teacher ;  but  I  would  not  begin  wiih  studying  the  hietory  of  the  past. 
I  do  not  think  the  student  is  in  a  position  to  profit  much  by  a  book  of 
that  kind  until  a  good  basis  has  been  laid  in  the  way  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction. 

13.861 .  Then  I  think  as  regards  the  practical  side  we  have  had  most  of 
your  suggestions  from  you  already ;  are  there  any  points  among  them  on 
which  you  specially  wish  to  dwell? — With  regard  to  the  duration  of 
training,  which  is  a  very  important  point  indeed,  I  think  that  in  the  case 
of  students  who  have  been  through  a  anivorsity  and  have  graduated,  a 
year's  training  would  be  quite  adequate.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
practising  schools  (an  all  important  question)  I  ditier  from  some  educa- 
tionalists in  this  matter.  I  know  there  are  persons  of  very  considerable 
experience  who  would  prefer  a  variety  of  practising  bchools  to  one 
practising  school.  My  own  experience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  having 
one  good  practising  school,  supplemented  by  visits  to  other  schools.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  young  student  is  in  a  position  to  form  for  himself 
some  eclectic  system  by  going  about  from  school  to  school,  and  picking 
up  a  wrinkle  here  and  a  wrinkle  there ;  let  him  first  of  all  become 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  some  good  model  school,  and  then,  if  you 
like,  send  him  out  and  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
practice  of  other  schools  with  the  model  school  in  which  he  received  his 
own  special  instruction.  I  have  already  stated  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  condition  of  efficient  criticism,  namely,  that  the  whole  staff  should  be 
present. 

13.862.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  You  would  sympathise  with  any  scheme  which 
would  encourage  conferences  on  pedagogic  subjects  among  teachers  ? — 
Certainly.  I  believe  that  very  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  a 
mutual  interchange  of  opinions  and  experience  in  matters  of  that  kind. 

18.863.  Especially  on  pedagogic  questions  ? — ^Yes.  For  many  years  I 
belonged  to  the  Educational  Society  in  London,  and  1  look  back  with 
very  much  gratitude  to  the  very  many  Taluable  lessons  which  I  learned 
there. 

RMI8TRATI05  13,864.  {Okoirman.)  On  the  subject  of  the  registration  of  teachers  you 
OT  TiACHEBs.  think  that  certain  qualifications  ought  to  be  required  from  existing 
teachers  to  entitle  them  to  go  on  the  register  ? — I  think  that  we  must  draw 
some  distinction  between  existing  teacmers  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  for  a  considerable  period,  and  teachers  who  hare  only 
recently  entered  upon  the  work.  I  would  not  deal  hardly  with  secondary 
teachers  of  experience ;  I  would  put  them  at  once  upon  the  register  with- 
out any  hesitation ;  but  in  the  case  of  young  teachers  who  have  only  been 
engaged  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  work,  1  would  say  to  them  that  within 
a  certain  period  they  must  qualify  themselves  as  regards  both  general 
knowledge  and  some  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
as  a  condition  of  remaining  secondary  teachers. 

13,865.  Then  as  to  future  teachers,  what  would  you  sav  ? — T  think  that 
no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  enga^  in  Secondary  Education  who  was 
not  able  to  furnish  adequate  proof  both  of  general  knowledge  and  Bpecial 
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training.  That  is  tlxe  case  with  elementary  teachers ;  no  teacher  can  be 
employed  in  an  elementary  school  who  is  not  in  possession  of  a  .diploma 
certifying  his  efficiency  for  the  work  in  which  he  iB  engaged.  It  seems  a 
disgrace  to  the  country  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  worse  off  in 
this  respect  than  elementary  education. 

18.866.  HaTc  you  any  ideal  of  what  you  would  require  as  an  adequate 
standard  or  evidence  of  training  P — Ilaving  regard  to  the  many  grades  of 
Secondaiy  Education,  I  would  say,  with  respect  to  the  higher  grade,  that 
nobody  should  engage  in  the  work  unless  he  were  in  possession  of  a  degree. 
With  regard  to  the  lower  grades  (and  I  am  here  thinking  of  those  middle- 
class  schools  which  are  only  iust  a  shade  aboye  our  highest  elementary 
schools),  I  should  be  satisfied  with  young  teachers  baying  passed  some 
uniyersity  examination,  say^the  matnculation  examination,  of  the  London 
Uniyersitjr ;  but  I  do  think  that  if  you  are  going  to  establish,  or  if  you 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  secondary  training  colleges,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  a  diploma  should  be  required  of  some  kind  or  other,  in 
order  that  teachers  may  be  induced  to  go  to  those  training  coUegeSt 
because  I  do  not  think  they  will  eyer  go  unless  some  sort  of  pressure  is 
put  upon  them. 

13.867.  In  rate-aided  secondary  schools,  what  kind  of  teachers  would 
you  require  to  be  exclusiyely  employed  P — ^They  should  all  possess  a 
diploma  of  some  kind,  all  of  them ;  because  there,  I  think,  you  are  masfcers 
of  the  situation.  In  the  case  of  old-established  schools  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  your  action  may  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  hampered ;  but  if  you  are  to  create  new  schools,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  can  lay  do?m  your  own  conditions  with  regard  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  yon  cannot  fix  your  standara  too  high. 

13.868.  Would  you  require  the  rate-aided  secondary  schools  to  have  a 
special  function  as  regards  student-teachers  P — ^I  did  think  so  when  I  drew 
up  this  pr^is.  It  seemed  to  me  that  these  rate-aided  secondary  schools 
might  ao  something  for  the  bupply  of  students  for  the  secondary  training 
colleges,  that  would  be  comparable  to  what  is  at  present  done  by  the 
elementary  schools  for  the  elementary  training  colleges.  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  catch  promising  young  teachers,  especially  in  the  case  of 
teachers  who  were  unable  to  go  to  the  uniyersity,  and  who  would,  there- 
fore, have  to  qualify  themselves  for  university  and  other  examinations 
either  in  the  schools  in  which  they  were  trained,  or  in  other  schools  of  a 
similar  character. 

13.869.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  need  for  an  examining  board,  or 
examining  boards  for  secondary  teachers  P — ^Yes,  it  is  the  only  way,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  in  which  the  teachers  themselves  can  obtain  a  voice  in  a 
matter  in  which  they,  above  all  others,  are  greatly  interested. 

13.870.  Would  you  sketch  out 'what  you  consider  necessary  in  this 
matter  P — I  would  have  an  examining  board  composed  of  experts  of  the 

Srofession  representing  pretty  well  all  the  more  important  forms  of 
econdary  Eaucation.  I  think  the  board  should  also  partly  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  Government  in  order  that  there  may  be  some  con- 
necting link  between  the  body  that  issues  diplomas  to  secondary  teachers 
and  the  executive  of  the  Government.  1  may  say  here  that  in  the 
granting  of  diplomas  in  Germany  the  jury  is  always  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative direct  of  the  Government,  a  representiative  of  the  provincial 
authority  or  of  the  district,  and  the  whole  professional  staff  of  the  training 
college  itself. 

13.871.  Would  you  recommend  a  similar  board  for  England  P — Yea.  I 
am  rather  in  favour  of  a  board,  because  it  secures  a  certain  uniformity  of 
standard.  If  you  have  not  one  examining  body  you  will  have,  it  may  be 
20  different  standards  throughout  the  country.  That  would  be  very 
misleadiug  to  the  public  and  to  the  managers  of  schools,  a  first  class  here 
will  mean  one  thing,  and  a  first  class  somewhere  else  will  mean  Eomething 
else.  It  would  bo  like  having  in  circulation  a  sovereign  that  was  some- 
times worth  15«.,  aud  somotimes  worth  208.,  and  sometimes  worth  half 
a  crown. 
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•13,872.  Would' Ton  have  any  special  uniTorsitj  board  ? — I  would  hard 
i^pTdsentatires  of  the  universifei'js  upon  the  central  board,  but  I  would  not 
allow  the  universities  to  grant  professional  certificates. 

13,873.  You  would  have  no  professional  certificates  granted  by  any  but 
the  central  board  ? — No. 

.  13,874.  Then  what  function  would  a  university  board,  or  an  indepen- 
dent body  like  the  College  of  Preceptors,  have  in  this  matter?— I  think 
that  in  the  days  that  we  are  looking  forward  to  all  these  independent 
bodies  must  be  prepared  to  have  Government  asseasors  in  awarding 
certificates  and  in  deter ming  the  curricula  of  studies  that  they  provide. 

13.875.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  You  would  wish  to  have  one  register  for  all 
teachers,,  elementary  and  secondary  F->*  Yes,  I  should,  because  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  days  when  the  middle  wall  of  partition  will  be 
broken  down,  and  every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  the  best  of  our 
elementary  teachers  to  engage  in  Secondary  Education. 

13.876.  In  fact  ^ou  feel  that  social  estrangement  ia  one  of  the  causes  of 
weakness  in  Engbsh  education,  at  the  present  time  P — It  is.  I  think  the 
secondary  school  have  suilered  very  much  from  it,  and  in  this  way :  I  am 
constantly  applied  to  by  headmasters  for  trained  teaohers  (I  am  now 
speaking  of  headmasters  of  secondary  schools)  for  the  English  subieots. 
They  know,  from  experience,  that  these  subjects  can  be  better  taught  by 
trained  masters  than  by  men  fresh  from  the  university.  What  do  you 
find  P  If  one  of  our  students  goes  as  an  English  master  to  a  public 
school,  the  position  that  he  holds  there  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  there  is  a 
differeno<»--^  soetal  difference  drawn  between  him  and  the  university 
teachers ;  and  his  position  is  so  unenviable  that  it  "is  with  the  very 
greatest  reluctance  that  I  see  students  engaged  in  that  work.  That  is 
not  the  only  objection  to  it.  There  is  no  career  for  a  good  elementary 
teacher  in  connexion  with  secondary  schools,  and  our  best  men  will  not 
go  into  such  schools ;  they  know  that  when  they  have  been  appointed  as 
English  master  they  have  got  to  the  end  of  their  tether. 

18.877.  And  if  you  broke  up  your  register  into  sections,  or  categories, 
you  would  tend  to  perpetuate  that  kind  of  difference  P — So  ftur  forth. 

l$,87d.  In  fact  you  wish  that  all  teachers  accv»rding  to  their  aptitude 
should  be  available  for  work  in  the  various  grades  or  education  P—Yes, 
Secondary  Education  has  already  gained  enormously  from  attracting  the 
best  of  our  elementary  teachers,  who  have  not  gone,  you  will  remember, 
iiito  the  old  tbundation  schools,  but  have  started  secondary  schools  of 
their  own. 

13.879.  There  might  thus  be  a  passage  from  one  grade  of  education  to 
another,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  began  with  secondary  school  woik  might 
take  to  the  work  in  a  primary  school,  and  vice  versn  ?— Thnre  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  secondary  teachers  should  not  begin  their  work  in  an 
elementary  school. 

13.880.  Are  you.  aware  that  an  increasing  number  of  teachers  have  been 
brought  to  Oxford  within  recent  years,  to  take  educational  work  in  the 
colleger,  after  experience  in  secondary  schools  P — ^Yes.  I  know  nothing 
of  it  except  through  the  press.  I  was  invited  to  go  and  lecture  to  them, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so. 

18.881.  It  would  also  simplify  many  administrative  questions,  would 
it  not,  if  you  had  one  alphabetical  register  in  which  all  teachers  should 
bo  included,  with  a  clear  statement  of  their  different  qualifications  P-*-Ye8. 

13.882.  It  would,  also  be  possible,  I  suppose,  to  classify  the  schools  in 
the  same  register  P^^Yes,  I  see  no  difficulty  about  that. 

13,888.  And  to  break  it  up  possibly  into  distinct  areas  for  administrative 
reasons  P^— Yes. 

13,884.  Might  I  ask  in  whose  hands  you  would  nlaoe  the  management 
of  the  register  P — ^The  same  board  to  which  I  should  entrust  the  exami- 
nation of  secondary  teachers  and  the  issuing  of  diplomas. 
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13.885.  Would  the  council  proposed  in  either  of  the  Teachers'  Aesistra- 
tiou  Bills  meet  jour  wishes P — Qaite.  I  should  be  qait«  satisfied  with 
the  proposals  made  in  those  Bills. 

13.886.  What  sort  of  length  of  experience  would  you  recommend  the 
coimtry  to  accept  in  the  case  of  an  existing  teacher  as  satisfactory, 
without  further  qualification,  on  the  first  introduction  of  the  register  P — I 
think  if  he  had  been  a  teacher  for  10  years^  his  name  might  be  very 
safely  put  upon  the  register.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  should 
require  so  long  a  period  as  that,  if  you  had  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
practical  success  durmg  the  time  that  he  had  had  charge  of  a  schooL 

13.887.  1  understand  that  you  would  place  in  the  hands  of  this  coimcil 
of  registration — this  central  board — the  decision  as  to  what  qualifications 
should  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  teachers  P — Yes. 

13.888.  There  would,  I  sappDse,  be  something  to  say  for  giying  that 
board  a  fall  measure  of  freedom  in  recognising  concurrent  examinations  P 
— ^Yes,  I  should  not  consider  it  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  giye 
their  diplomas  only  upon  the  result  of  their  own  examinations.  I  am  now 
contemplating,  of  course,  examinations  in  general  knowledge  more 
particularly ;  but  as  regiirds  practical  skill  and  theory  there  might  be 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  any  co-ordinate  authority  with  tbomselyes. 

13.889.  But  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  professional  body  of  that 
kind  would  be  to  make  the  requirements  rise  rather  than  decline  in 
severity  would  it  not  P— Yes,  I  think  so. 

13.890.  And  lyon  would  sympathise  with  those  who  feel  the  danger  of 
stereotyping  the  forms  of  training  by  insisting  on  one  examination  only  P 
— ^Yes,  there  might  be  a  danger  in  that  direction ;  but  1  believe  that  it 
would  bo  largely  neutralised  by  the  leavening  of  this  examining  board 
with  men  of  high  culture  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  actual  work 
of  teaching,  but  would  take  liberal  viewd  of  the  whole  work  such  as  you 
might  expect  from  men  of  wide  reading  and  large  ability. 

13.891.  But  if  all  teachers  were  placed  on  one  register,  do  you  think 
yourself  that  there  is  much  in  the  objection  that  the  aims  »nd  needs  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  Secondary  Education  would  tend  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  pressure  of  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned  in  primary  education  P — 
No,  1  do  not. 

13.892.  You  think  that  we  might  safely  trust  to  a  constituency,  the 
majority  of  which  would  be  primary  teachers,  the  care  of  the  interests  of 
Secondary  and  Higher  Education  P — Well,  1  should  not  like  this  board  to 
be  constructed  upon  a  representative  principle ;.  if  a  preponderance  of 
the  members  of  the  board  were  either  elementary  teachers  or  elected  by 
elementary  teachers,  I  think  they  might  exert  a  somewhat  dangerous 
influence  upon  the  higher  education  of  the  country.  With  all  deference 
to  their  practical  skill,  I  should  not  make  them  the  arbiters  of  tho 
methods  and  mms  of  the  higher  reftches  of  Secondary  Education. 

13.893.  But  provided  that  the  chosen  representatives  were  drawn  from 
those  who  had  experience  in  the  various  ^ades,  you  mijght  fairly  trust 
their  selection  to  a  constituency  representing  the  profession  as  a  whole  P 
—  TeBy  I  would;  bat  I.  still  return  to  the  danger  of  anything  like  propor- 
tional representation.  The  elementary  teachers  of  tlus  conntry  are  so 
overwhelming  in  theiv  numbers,  tlutt  if  they  were  proportionately 
represented  npon  the  examining  board  their  voice  would  completely 
outweigh  all  the  other  elements  on  the  board  whencesoever  drawn. 

13.894.  One  quecition  more ;  would  you  be  willing  to  have  university 
teachers  placed  on  the  same  register  P — Yes,  I  think  that  university 
teachers  need  training  quite  as  much  as  other  teachers. 

13.895.  {Mr,  YoxalL)  With  regard  to  this  pDint  of  the  overwhelming 
numbers,  as  you  knoif>  the  certificated  teachers  of  the  country  are 
Komething  like  ^0,000  strong.  We  have  had  some  evidence  to  the 
efi'ect  that  the  adult   teachers  in   secondary  schoDls  are  70,000  strong. 
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and  that  does  not  inolnde  private  ffOYernesBes,  yiuibing  tutors,  or  univerRitj 
tutors ;  so  that  there  can  nardly  be  such  an  oyerwhelming  preponderance 
on  the  one  side,  do  you  think  r — I  am  not  familiar  with  the  statistics  of 
Secondary  Education,  but  I  should  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the 
number  of  secondary  teachers  was  so  much  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
elementary  teachers ;  it  is  a  new  fact  to  me. 

13.896.  Upon  the  basis  that  all  existing  teachers  should  be  admitted  to 
the  register  for  a  period,  say,  of  two  years,  and  that  after  that  period 
has  elapsed,  then  and  then  only  should  qualifications  for  regis^tion 
be  required,  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  you  would  find  that  the 
cei*tificated  teachers  would  not  preponderate  in  numbers  over  the  others  P 
— ^Then  my  objection  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  it  were  found  that 
the  elementary  teachers  did  not  form  a  preponderating  element  on  this 
examining  board. 

13.897.  {Dr.  Wormelh)  On  that  question  of  numbers,  I  suppose  you 
would  recognise  that  it  always  will  be  the  case  that  elementary  teachers, 
from  the  community  of  their  interests,  and  similarity  of  their  work,  will 
be  much  better  organised  than  any  teachers  of  other  schools  ;  that  in  an 
organisation  of  elementary  teachers  you  may  expect  thousands,  but  that 
in  an  organisation  of  secondary  teachers,  broken  up  ae  the  body  is  into 
difierent  sections,  you  will  count  fifties  and  hundreds? — Yes,  I  think 
there  is  a  danger  from  that  source;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
secondary  teachers  will  organise  too.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  are 
only  imperfectly  organised ;  there  is  an  association  of  one  grade,  and  an 
association  of  another  grade ;  but  the  tendency  of  bodies  like  the  Teachers' 
Guild  is  to  fuse  all  those  sectional  associations,  so  that  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  secondary  teachers  also  vrill  form  one  large 

•  united  and  organised  body. 

13.898.  I  suppose  that  on  this  universal  register  jou  would  ultimately 
have  those  only  who  were  qualified  to  take  charge  or  schools  P — ^Yes. 

13.899.  The  fact  that  they  are  on  the  register  would  indicate  the 
qualificati  m  P — ^Yes. 

13.900.  Would  yon  say  that  they  were  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
elementary  schools  as  well  as  secondary  schools,  independently  of  any 
other  certificate  P — That  Question  is  a  little  complicated  by  the  somewhat 
artificial  arrangements  which  regulate  our  elementary  pchools.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  teacher  should  be  well-qualified  to  take  charge  of  an 
elementary  school ;  he  must  hold  a  certain  diploma  recognised  by  the 
Education  Department.  If  I  understand  your  question  aright,  it  is  to 
this  efiect :  would  a  secondary  teacher,  whose  name  was  on  the  register, 
be,  in  virtue  of  that  simple  fact,  qualified  to  take  charge  of  an  elementary 
school  P 

13.901.  YesP — I  should  say,  yes,  if  the  Education  Department  was 
sufficiently  assured  that  the  qualifications  which  the  teacher  possessed 
were  equivalent  to  those  already  required  from  teachers  holding  a 
certificate  of  merit. 

13.902.  I  wish  to  put  this  point  before  you :  There  are  two  classes  of 
people  who  desire  the  unification  of  the  profession,  and  ultimately 
one  way  of  dealing  with  the  minimum  of  qualification  requii'ed  of  teachers. 
One  class  proposes  an  untried  method — a  registration  to  be  started  in 
that  part  of  the  profession  where  everybody  seems^  to  call  for  it,  that  is 
to  say,  among  secondary  teachers.  Numbers  of  this  class  hope  that  when 
the  method  of  registration  becomes  tried,  and  the  register  purified,  it 
will  work  its  way  downwards,  and  do  away  with  the  certificate  of  the 
Education  Department  as  it  at  present  exists.  Another  class  of  teachera 
who  desire  this — unification — desire  it  in  a  one-sided  way;  they  wish 
to  put  all  elementary  teachers  upon  a  list  of  those  qualified  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools,  without  opening  in  a  reciprocal  way  the  elementary 
schools  to  those  qualified  to  teach  in  secondary  schools.  Do  you  prefer 
this  latter  plan  to  the  first  P  —  I  am  wholly  in  favour  of  complete 
reciprocity. 
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13,908.  {Mr,  ToxcUL)  Are  you  aware  of  any  body  of  teachers  who  wish 
to  open  the  leoondary  achoois  to  themseWes,  and  at  the  same  to  ezclade 
other  teachers  from  the  public  elementary  schools  P — I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  I  think  that  the  tendency  of  recent  leginlation  and  of  the  Denart- 
ment  has  been  to  throw  open  the  elementary  schools  to  teachers  who  nave 
been  trained  in  secondary  schools ;  in  fact,  I  think  there  is  a  general 
disposition  to  invite  teachers  of  somewhat  superior  education  to  engage 
in  elementary  school  work. 

13.904.  (Dr.  Wormdl.)  Is  it  possible  for  a  nniTersity  graduate  now  to 

So  at  once  and  take  charge  of  an  elementary  school  P— Not  to  take  the 
eadmastership ;  that  is  a  restriction  imposed  by  the  Department  itself. 

13.905.  Would  you  have  that  restriction  removed  P — ^I  would  have  thaii 
restriction  removed ;  but  not  until  adequate  goarantees  are  furnished  by  the 
graduate  that  he  is  competent  for  the  wcirk  in  which  ho  winhcu  to  engage. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Chables  Martin  and  Mr.  Jonir  MoNTooMEaT  recalled  and  further 

examined. 

BBeinrniTiov 

13.906.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Mariin.)  You  wish  to  deal,  I  think,  with  the   <>'  TBAoa«at. 
subject  of  registration  of  teachers  ? — Yes ;   in  our  view  registration  of 
teachers  is  a  thing  urgently  required.    There  are  two  considerations  that 
move  QS  to  this  opinion.    The  first  in  that  with  i  egiHtratioa  muat  go  some 
sort  of  training  of  teachers ;    we  cannot  imagine  that  any  system  of 
registration  would,  unless  it  i^equired,  as  a  necessary  qualification,  fi'om 
those  who  were  registered,  some  professional  training ;  and  our  view  is 
that  all  teachers  should  be  trained — teachers  in  secondary  schools  I  am 
referring  to.    Our  object  in  urging  registration  up<m  the  Commission  is 
that  it  will  produce  a  class  of  teacherb  better  fitted  to  carry  out  the  work 
which  they  bave  undertaken  to  do  than  at  present  exists.    Then  there 
IB  another  point,  which  perhaps  may  be  looked  u])wn  as  somewhat  senti- 
mental, but  which  has  a  very  practical  bearing  upon  the  efficiency  ol 
schools :  it  is  that  at  present  teachers  are  divided  into  classes  as  it  were ; 
there  is  the  elementary  teacher,  and  there  is  the  teacher  in  secon  !ary 
schools,  and  there  are  different  classes  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
We  feel  that  on  the  establishment  of  a  register  we  should  all  belong  to 
one  family  as  it  were,  and  we  should  then  have  common  aims  ;  our  work 
would  shape  itself  better,  and  there  would  arise  immediately  after  the 
establishment  of  the  register,  a  code  of  professional  manners,  which  I 
think  would  work  only  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  thereibre  for  the 
good  of  education.    I  think  that  in  all  professions  in  which  there  is  an 
etiquette,  the  etiquette  works,  at  least  nowadays,  when  public  opinion  is 
so  strong,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not  for  the  good  of  the  members 
of  the  profession  solely.    Those  are  the  two  points  that  we  should  like  to 
urge  upon  the  Commission  for  the  establishment  of  a  register.     Connected 
with  them  of  course  is  the  point  that  a  great  many  inefficient  schools  «xist 
at  present,  partly  public  endowed  secondary  schools  and  partly  private 
secondary  schools ;  and  we  feel  that  upon  the  establishment  of  a  register 
a  good   many  of  these  inefficient  schools   would  ^adually  disappear, 
because  the  amount  of  training  that  would  be  required  of  the  teachers 
would  deter  many  unsuitable  men  i^m  entering  the  profession. 

13,907.  You  feel  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  teaching  profession 
that  inefficient  schools  or  teachers  should  exist? — Just  so;  and  there  is 
a  great  desire  amongst  us  for  means  of  improving  our  professional 
qualifications. 

13,906.  Then  what  qualifications  for  registration  would  you  insist  upon  p  QuAUt ica« 
— ^They  divide  themselves  into  two  parts :  intellectual  qualifications  and      tiovs. 

Srofessional  qualifications.     First  of  all,  as  regards  intellectual  quali- 
cations,  we  feel  that   ultimately   they   should  not   be    lower  than  a 
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uniyerrity  degree;  at  any  rate,  we  lay  down  the  principle  that  tbey 
should  be  higher,  as  a  rale,  than  obtain  in  primary  education ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  intellectoal  qaalifications  for  a  master  in  the  secondary 
school  should  be  of  .a  higher  standard  than  those  of  a  master  in  the 
primary  school.  I  think  that  is  the  principle  that  is  laid  down  in  all 
countries  in  which  ot  giiniscd  Secondary  JBducation  is  found.  It  is  so  in 
Canada,  and  also  on  the  'Jontinent.  There  is  one  other  point.  This  would 
not  be  a  very  great  advance  I  believe  upon  present  conaitions,  because  we 
have  a  return  here  from  465  public  secondary  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  giving  the  number  of  assiscant-masters  who  are  graduates  and  the 
number  who  are  uudergraduates.  The  number  of  schools  is  465.  The 
number  of  assistant-masters,  excluding  580  visiting  masters,  2,958 ;  the 
number  of  graduates,  1,858,  of  whom  Oxford  furnished  673,  Cambridge 
786,  Dublin  41,  London  288,  other  universities  in  the  British  Empire  51, 
foi'eign  universities  74,  and  universities  not  ascertained  20 ;  the  graduates 
of  more  than  one  university  are  75.  The  per-centage  of  assistant-masters 
who  are  graduates  is  63.  The  number  of  undergraduates  is  388,  of  whom 
Oxford  furnished  25,  Cambridge  16,  Dublin  27,  London  267,  other  univer- 
sities in  the  British  Empire  20,  and  foreign  universities  33.  From  this 
return  it  appears  then  that  there  is  already  a  very  high  per-centage  of 
assistant-masters  who  are  graduates,  and  that  it  would  not  be  very  dimcult 
to  demand  that  those  who  apply  for  registration  as  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  should  have  graduated  at  some  university  in  the  British  Isles. 
See  Appendix  3. 

13.909.  In  the  case  of  graduates  of  foreign  universities,  are  these  foreign 
or  English  masters? — I  think  Mr.  Montgomery  will  answer  that. 
(Mr.  Monigcymenj.)  The  assistant-masters  who  have  degrees  of  foreign 
universities  are,  as  a  rule — probably,  90  per  cent,  foreigners. 

13.910.  (To  Mr.  Martin.)  You  feel  then  that  you  would  be  only  extending 
to  the  whole  body  of  assistant-masters  a  principle  already  accepted  by  the 
major  part  ?  —Yes. 

13.911.  Now,  as  to  i>rofe8sional  qualifications,  what  would  you  require? 
— We  think  these  should  be  of  a  twofold  nature.  First  of  all,  there 
should  bo  a  certificate  or  diploma  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching; 
secondly,  since  this  is  not  sufficient  in  itself,  there  should  be  a  certain 
amount  of  experience,  either  in  a  normal  school,  or  in  a  secondary  school 
approved  for  this  purpose.  Of  course  book- work  is  merely  a  small  part  of 
a  teacher's  training,  or  of  any  sort  of  professional  trainmg ;  there  must 
be  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work,  and  I  think  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  require,  as  the  sole  qualification  for  registration,  a  certificate  or 
diploma  in  the  art  and  theory  of  teaching,  but  that  there  should  be  also 
some  practical  experience  before  the  registration  is  made.  But  as  this 
comes  under  the  subject  of  the  training  of  teachers  any  other  remarks 
upon  this  point  I  should  like  to  defer  tiU  we  come  to  that  section. 

13.912.  Yon  alluded  to  manners  as  one  of  the  things  that  registration 
would  cultivate.  Do  you  mean  manners  in  the  old  sense,  to  include 
morals  P — Yes,  I  believe  that  would  be  included  in  what  is  called  a 
professional  etiquette — that  is  to  say,  a  code  of  conduct  that  would  be 
accepted  by  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  and  any  breaches  of  which  would 
be  considered  as  an  offence  against  the  profession. 

13.913.  For  certain  ofienccis,  would  you  recommend  either  exclusion  or 
removal  from  the  register  ? — Yes ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  brought 
the  point  forward.  In  the  case  of  the  medical  register  a  doctor*s  name 
can  l>e  removed  if  he  is  guilty  of  professional  misconduct ;  but  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  remove  a  teacher  from  the  register  now,  because 
there  is  no  code  of  professional  conduct ;  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 
would  be  called  misconduct  among  teachers,  excepting  some  ofiTence 
against  the  laws — a  misdemeanour  or  felony — which,  of  course,  would  be 
sufficient  cause  for  removing  a  man  from  the  register.  But  there  are 
many  other  acts  that  do  not  come  within  the  law,  which  I  think  would 
JQ8tu|y  the  council  in  removing  a  teacher  from  the  register. 
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13.914.  Then  yon  have  to  apply  the  idea  of  a  register  to  eziBiing  Tsmpmulbt 
teachers,  to  the  men  already  in  tne  field ;  how  would  you  propose  to  do  P«ovitioFi. 
that  P— One  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  connexion  with  the  register  is 

the  question  whether  men  who  are  already  leaching  arc  to  he  admitted  to 
the  register  without  any  examination.  We  consider  that  there  must  he  a 
compromise  here — that  Ls  to  say,  we  must  either  admit  the  whole  of  those 
that  aro  teaching  now,  or  we  must  place  a  limit  to  the  experience 
required  as  a  qualification  for  registration.  We  think  that  a  teacher 
who  has  heen  enga^d  for  five  years  in  a  school  or  schools  should 
have  the  right  of  being  placed  on  the  register :  that  in  five  years,  if  a 
man  is  going  tu  be  a  teacher  of  any  value,  he  will  have  acquired  a 
working  knowledge  of  his  profession.  Of  course  I  am  well  aware  that 
many  men  who  have  l)een  teaching  for  fiye  years  are  not  efficient ;  but  I 
do  not  think  we  can  discriminate  between  teacher  and  teacher  for  the 
limit  proposed.  We  ought  to  assign  iiome  limit ;  ten  years  is  rather  too 
long,  X  tnink ;  in  five  years  a  man  has  settled  down  to  his  work,  and 
probably  intends  to  continue  a  teacher  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  we 
think  that  it  will  be  a  reasonable  compromise  if  we  place  five  years  as 
the  limit  of  experience  for  registration. 

13.915.  The  limit  as  regards  existing  teachers  P — Existing  teachers. 

13.916.  What  would  be  your  specified  period  as  regards  future 
teachers  ? — I  think  that  we  come  co  that  further  down ;  but  lor  those  that 
are  teaching  now,  we  consider  that  if  they  have  had  five  years*  continuous 
experience,  they  should  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  register  without 
examination. 

13.917.  if  without  personal  examination,  would  it  also  be  without 
examination  of  the  record  of  the  school  or  schools  where  they  have 
taught? — I  was  refemns  of  course  to  professional  attainments;  I  was 
not  ]*eferring  to  the  standing  of  the  man  to  far  as  his  moral  character  is 
concerned  ;  that  we  did  not  touch  upon  when  we  considered  the  subject 
in  our  association  ;  but  I  think  that  if  a  man  has  been  of  good  conduct 
and  good  mcral  character,  and  has  been  teaching  for  five  years,  he  should 
be  placed  upon  the  register. 

13.918.  I  meant,  of  course,  inquiry  into  his  professional  efficiency  or 
inefficiency  during  those  five  years?— I  should  think  that  such  an  inquiry 
might  not  be  quite  just  to  the  man. 

13.919.  Then  as  regards  men  who  have  been  less  than  five  years  engaged 
in  teaching,  what  is  jour  proposal  ? — ^We  propose  that  they  should  have 
provisional  registration — that  is  to  say,  that  for  a  certain  period  after  the 
establishment  of  the  register  they  should  be  p^iven  time  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  examinations  of  the  registration  council ;  and  the  period 
that  we  suggest  is  five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  register ;  so 
that,  if  a  man  has  been  teaching  for  one  or  two  years,  he  would  have  time 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  examinations.  In  such  cases,  I  presume  that 
the  majority  of  the  teachers  would  be  young,  therefore  there  would  be  no 
great  burden  imposed  on  them.  Of  course  ii'  a  teacher  had  been  employed 
K)r  many  years  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  take  up  the 
subjects  required  by  the  council. 

13.920.  Then  the  difference  between  these  two  branches  of  existing 
teachers  would  practically  be  the  difi*erence  between  graduate  and  under- 
graduate members ;  I  mean  men  who  have  satisfied  the  conditions  of 
registration  and  men  who  have  them  still  to  satisfy,  like  graduates  and 
undergraduates  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

13.921.  Would  vou  mako  registration  oompulsory  ? — Tes,  in  all  schools 
that  are  assisted  by  any  public  money,  that  is  to  say,  all  schools  that  are 
under  complete  control.  When  I  say  public  money,  I  mean  money  that 
had  been  left  for  the  purpose  of  education,  or  money  granted  by  any 
public  body  for  the  same  pnrpose. 

13.922.  In  all  endowed  and  rate-aided  secondary  schools  ? — ^Jusft  so. 

13.923.  As  regards  other  schools,  what  proposal  would  you  make?— - 
That  for  the  present  registration  should  not  be  compulsory,   'rhe  difficulty^ 
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of  coarse,  on  this  point  is  that  in  many  private  secondary  schools 
it  wonld  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difiicnlty  for  the  men  to  qualify 
themselyes  for  registration ;  and,  as  there  are  a  large  number  of  men 
at  present  in  private  schools  who  are  not  graduates,  who  have  not  got 
the  intellectaal  acqnirements  of  those  in  the  pablic  secondary  schools, 
we  thought  that,  if  we  g^vo  them  a  little  longer  period,  mosc  of  the 
inefficient  schools  would  die  out,  and  the  statls  of  those  schools  that 
were  left  behind  would  naturally  qualify  themselves  if  they  intended  to 
continue  as  teachers. 

13.924.  You  would  therefore  l)ring  to  bear  upon  all  private  and  proprie- 
tary schools  a  kind  of  compulsion  of  public  opinion  P — Just  so. 

13.925.  And  of  the  trained  teachers'  opinion?— Yes.  I  think  that  the 
public  ought  to  have  a  guarantee  thn  t  the  men  who  are  giving  instruction 
in  schools  have  really  been  trained  for  the  work  that  they  propose  to  do. 
I  believe  it  is  the  case  in  France  and  in  Germany,  that  the  headmasters 
of  secondary  schools  have  to  be  trained  teachers ;  but  it  works  out  very 
badly  in  Frarce,  for,  in  many  cases,  the  headmasters  alone  are  qualified, 
but  they  engage  unqualified  and  unregistered  men  to  teach  in  their 
schools.  I  should  not  like  to  see  that  occur  in  England.  I  think  that 
every  teacher  in  a  private  school  should  be  registered  ;  not  only  that  the 
headmaster  should  be  registered  but  also  each  member  of  the  stafi*. 

13.926.  In  the  first  instance,  you  propose  that  every  rate-aided  and 
endowed  secondary  school  should  accept  only  such  tjachers  as  are 
registered  P—  Yes. 

13.927.  And,  after  a  specified  period,  proprietary  and  private  schools  as 
well  P— Yes. 

'^^"^^  il**^  ^^'^^^'  ^^  whose  hands  would  yon  commit  the  power  and  method  of 
registration? — I  think  that  some  council,  after  the  model  of  the  Medical 
Council  of  Registration,  should  be  established ;  that  is  to  say,  consisting  of 
members  from  the  universities  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
and  then  nominees  of  the  State,  and  then  representatives  of  registered 
teachers.  I  think  that  such  a  body,  provided  the  teachers  are  sufficiently 
represented,  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  registration. 

13.929.  Have  you  any  proposal  to  make  as  to  the  proportion  of  repre- 
sentatives of  those  several  bodies  P — I  think  if  one  member  were  elected 
by  each  of  the  universities  in  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  if  five  were  nominated  by  the  Privy  Oouncil,  and  if  the  regis- 
tered teachers  elected  a  sufficient  number  to  allow  their  opinions  to  have 
weight  at  the  board,  that  the  council  would  be  a  competent  one.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state  how  many  representatives  the  teachers  ought  to 
have  on  the  council,  but  simply  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  they  ought 
to  be  represented  upon  any  council  at  which  matters  arc  treated  which 
so  nearly  concern  them  as  registration. 

13.930.  Would  you  prop03e  that  the  teachers  should  be  the  majority  or 
the  minority  of  the  council  P — Personally,  I  think,  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  majority  of  teachers,  provided  that  teachers  in  secondary  schools  be 
sufficiently  represented. 

13.931.  Then  what  powers  would  you  entrust  to  this  council  ?— First, 
at  least,  the  powers  or  laying  down  the  necessary  subjects  to  be  studied 
by  teachers,  or  by  persons  who  intend  to  become  teachers  ;  that  is  to  say, 
laying  down  a  course  of  educational  or  professional  training  which  has 
to  be  followed  out  before  the  council  wilt  grant  registration.  Then  they 
should  have  the  power  of  keeping  the  register,  and  the  power,  besides,  of 
removing  from  it  anyone  who  is  guilty  of  misconduct  in  the  legal  and  in 
the  professional  sense. 

13.932.  Would  their  power  be  one  of  persoaal  examination,  or  only 
examination  of  qualifications  P — I  think  examination  of  qualifications. 

13.933.  You  would  propose,  therefore,  that  the  teachers  should  get 
their  evidence  of  their  fitness  from  elsewhere  ?— Perhaps  I  did  not  quite 
understand  that  last  question.  I  should  think,  of  course,  that  the  council 
would  be  in  a  position  to  grant  certificates  itself  to  any  teacher  who  had 
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not  yet  obtained  the  q*ialification  fh>m  any  other  eoaroe ;  bat  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  the  uniyersities  or  coUegoi)  standing  out  from  the 
dnty  or  the  work  of  giving  asisistance  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
(Mr.  Montgomery.)  I  think  that  the  granting  by  the  council  of  certificates 
of  qualifications  for  registration,  should  be  confined  to  the  transitional 
period  between  the  passing  of  a  Registration  Act,  and  sucb  lime  as  the 
Act  was  in  full  working  order.  I  think  it  is  very  undesirable  that  the 
same  body  should  conduct  examinations  of  its  own  and  regulate  the 
examinations  of  others. 

13.934.  Then  you  would  propose  a  provisional  board  of  examiners  of 
can^dates  within  the  council,  or  appointed  by  the  council  P — ^Yes. 

13.935.  (To  Mr.  Martin.)  Is  this  your  view  also  P — Yes. 

13.936.  Then  the  only  examiners  ultimately  acting  under  the  council 
would  be  examiners  of  degrees  or  other  cjuaiifi cations  P — Yes.  I  under- 
stand by  that  that  you  mean  the  examinations  held  at  the  universitiee  in 
professional  subiects,  that  is,  for  diplomas  in  the  theory  and  art  oi 
teaching. 

13.937.  But  J  on  have  said  that  you  would  require  intellectual  as  well  as 
professional  requirements  P — Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  council  ought 
to  mix  itself  up  with  general  education ;  it  ought  to  be  a  professional 
council ;  that  is  to  pay,  a  council  for  professional  registration. 

13,988.  But  you  have  laid  down  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of 
university  degrees  ? — Yes. 

13,939.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  would  it  not.  that  the  council 
should  have  the  power  to  examine  into  the  degrees  P— I  think  it  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  revising  any  regulations  it  has  laid  down  as  to  the 
qualifications  accepted  for  registration.  It  should  have  full  power  over 
what  university  qualifications  it  accepted  as  necessary  to  registration; 
that,  I  think,  is  quite  a  necessary  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the 
council. 

13,9i0.  (Mr.  ToxaU.)  That  is  to  say,  you  would  make  them  assessors, 
but  not  examiners  P— Yes.  (Mr,  Montgomery.)  I  think  it  would  be  ueoes* 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  revise  the  list  of  universities  from  which  degrees 
were  received  as  qualifications  for  intellectual  acquirements. 

13.941.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  that  there  were  universities,  American 
or  Continental,  that  were  no  universities  but  bodies  that  sold  degrees,  it 
would  be  quite  necessary  for  the  sources  of  the  degrees  to  be  examined, 
and  a  judgment  formed  in  regard  to  them  P — Yes. 

13.942.  You  would  propose  to  give  the  council  power  to  examine  into 
!rach  qualifications  p — it  is  essential,  because  there  are  many  universities 
granting  degrees  which  are  ])ractically  worth  nothing  as  guarantees  of 
intellectual  qualifications. 

13.943.  (To  Mr.  Martin.)  Then,  you  would  not  only  have  the  power  of 
compulsory  registrati(m  in  the  hands  of  the  council,  but  you  would  also 
have,  would  you,  a  registration  of  6p)ecial  teachers  or  specialists  P — ^Yes. 
In  that,  I  do  not  refer  exactly  to  what  may  be  called  specialists,  but 
rather  to  teachers  of  special  subjects,  if  I  may  make  the  distinction.  In 
schools  certain  subjects,  such  as  shorthand  nnd  music,  are  taught  by 
outside  members,  that  is  to  say,  the  permanent  stafE  do  r.ot  teach  these 
subjects.  If  those  teachers  are  to  be  put  u|>ou  the  "egister,  we  consider 
that  thoy  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  special  divisior  ;  cTherwise.  if  thev  were 
force«l  to  go  through  the  same  course  as  ordinary  teaciiers,  it  would  work 
out  rather  hardly  for  cerrfkin  small  schools  in  the  country.  If  a  man  who 
taught  music,  say,  to  several  Fchools,  wcro  to  be  lorced  to  go  through 
the  course  of  training  for  a  teacher,  he  probably  would  not  do  so.  The 
consequence  would  be  that  the  teaching  of  music,  probably,  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  staff,  and  it  might  not  be  so  well  done. 
That  is  a  matter  probably  of  expediency,  or  of  convenience,  more  than 
anything  else.  Referring  to  modern  languages,  we  feel  that  the  question 
is  a  very  important  one.  At  present,  the  uiodern  languages  are  chiefly 
t»ught  by  foreigners,  thp  majority  of  whom   have  themselyos  had  no 
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professional  training  aa  teachers,  and  are  not,  an  a  rule,  able  to  main- 
tain discipline;  the  consequence  is  that  the  classes  or  forms  of  the 
modem  language  master  are  generally  in  a  disorganised  state  so  long  as 
he  has  them.  We  consider  that  after  a  specified  period — that  is  to  say, 
after  any  period  that  the  council  may  arrange,  moden\  languages  should 
be  taught  by  men  who  are  trained  teachers,  because  there  is  just  as  much 
demand  upon  a  man's  professional  skill  in  teaching  a  modem  language 
as  in  teaching  anything  else;  thereby  the  languages  would  be  better 
taught,  and  we  Ehould  have  the  discipline  kept  up  in  a  lietter  manner. 

13,944.  Would  you  exclude  from  your  register  a  foreign  master,  a 
foreigner  who  was  a  graduate  of  a  recognised  college  or  university  ?  -Not 
provided  that  he  were  a  trained  teacher.  There  are  many  teachers 
m  England,  of  German  and  of  French,  who  have  the  certificates  of  their 
Gk>vemment — the  Grovernment  certificates  either  of  Germany  or  France — 
and  many  of  them  are  good  teachers.  But  I  think  that  the  system  that  is 
fonnd  to  work  npon  the  Continent  is  a  good  one,  namely,  that  modem 
langaages  may  very  well  be  taught  by  natives  of  the  country  themselves. 
An  Englishman  may  Yery  well  teach,  up  to  a  certain  point,  French  and 
German,  if  he  has  stadied  them  in  France  and  Germany;  beyond  that, 
the  French  or  German  master  is  required ;  but  an  English  master  could 
give  the  necessarv  in^ttruction  in  foreign  languages  up  to  the  point  reached 
in  the  majority  of  schools. 

13,d45.  But  you  do  not  propose,  do  you,  to  make  foreigners,  aa  such, 
ineligible? — Not  at  all ;  provided  of  course  that  no  legal  pouit  arises  as  to 
unnaturalised  foreigners  being  placed  upon  the  register.  {Mr.  Mont- 
gomery.) In  modern  languages  other  than  French  ana  German,  and  also 
in  such  subjects  as  shorthand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  council  a 
discretionary  power  with  regard  to  qnalifications  required  for  registra- 
tion. Otherwise,  that  is  to  say,  if  discretionary  power  is  not  given, 
there  will  be  no  effective  registration,  and  no  differentiation  between 
competent  and  incompetent  men,  and  it  seems  highly  desirable  tliat,  even 
with  regard  to  teachers  of  special  subjects,  there  should  be  means  by 
wbioh  the  general  public  can  ascertain  whether  any  given  man  is  or  is 
not  a  competent  teacher  of  the  subject  which  he  professes. 

13.946.  Would  you  extend  that  principle  beyond  modem  languages,  to 
drawing  and  to  music  P — ^Yes. 

13.947.  {To  Mr.  Martin.)  You  think  it  necessary  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  P — Yes,  I  think 
the  necessity  for  that  training  is  pretty  well  admitted  on  all  sides— that 
is  to  say,  amongst  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  What  happens  frequently 
is  that  a  younp  man  comes  from  the  university  who  has  nad  no  training; 
he  knows  that  it  is  his  business  to  give  a  certain  amuunt  of  instruction  to 
the  boys  entrusted  to  him,  but  how  he  is  to  do  this  is  his  difficulty  ;  he 
does  not  know  the  best  method  of  doing  it.  In  fact  he  i3  placed  very 
frequently  to  teach  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  the  school,  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  skill  and  the  most  patience  and  the  greatest  experience 
are  required.  We  believe  that  if,  before  a  teacher  enters  upon  his  prac- 
tical work  in  the  school,  he  had  had  some  training  indicating  to  him  the 
best  methods  that  the  expeHence  and  knowledge  of  older  teachers  can 
lay  down,  the  work  in  secondary  schools,  which,  in  a  good  many  cases  has 
been  good  in  the  past,  would  be  very  much  benefited  in  the  future.  We 
think  that  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  such  a  training  bhould  be  of  the 
following  character :  First,  there  are  mental  and  moral  sciences,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  then  we  should  have  the  organisa- 
tion and  management  of  secondary  schools  (I  am  referring  to  the  training 
of  secondrtry  teachers),  then  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  usual 
subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools,  then  the  structure  and  fittings  of 
the  school,  including  of  course  all  sanitary  points  and  hygienic  points  that 
bear  upon  school  life ;  then  beyond  these,  which  we  tnay  call  the  technical 
part  or  the  teac»hcr*s  training,  tho  necessary  part  of  it,  he  should  also  have 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  b**ing  done  in  the  educational  systems  of  Europe 
and  America,  including  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  in  tne 
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ooloniee,  and  to  add  to  that  he  should  haye  a  knowledge  of  the  progress 
of  education — the  Mstory  of  edacatioual  progress.  Wo  think  that  the 
whole  of  the  sahjects  necessary  for  the  training  of  a  teacher  are  included 
under  these  heads.  I  may  )>oint  out  that  I  have  mentioned  organisation  and 
management  of  a  secondary  school,  because  I  believe  that  there  is  a  vital 
difference  in  the  training  necessiiry  for  a  secondary  t<»ac'her  from  that 
required  for  an  elementary  teacher  after  a  certain  point.  So  far  as  a 
secondary  school  is  understood  in  England  it  means  a  school  in  half  of 
which,  at  least,  elementary  instruction  is  given  in  certain  subjects,  and 
beyond  that  the  work  becomes  of  a  secondary  character,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  secondary  school  in  England,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  is  secon- 
dary in  the  sense  in  which  *'  secondary  "  is  known  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States,  namely,  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  passed  through  the 
primary  school  and  then  entered  the  secondary  school,  but  we  have  pupils 
m  secondary  schools  to  whom  we  have  to  give  elementary  instruction. 
Now  the  range  of  subjects  taught  in  a  secondary  school  is  much  wider 
than  those  in  an  elementary  school.  The  organisation  of  a  secondary 
school  and  the  method  of  management  of  it  are  also  very  different  and 
will  continue,  I  believe,  to  be  very  different  from  those  of  elementary 
Bohools.  I  cannot  conceive  that  a  secondary  school  could  be  cast  on  the 
same  model  as  an  elementary  school,  and  therefore  the  method  of  inBtruc- 
tion  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  a  secondary  school  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  to  which  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  has  reference.  That 
18  why  the  methods  are  bad  at  present  in  a  good  many  places,  and  what 
we  want  really  for  secondary  school  teachers  are  institutions  where  we 
can  have  this  knowledge  of  method  given. 

13,d48.  And  yon  would  have  those  not  simply  in  secondary  schools,  but 
in  nniyersities  and  university  colleges  P— We  believe  that  the  best  training 
that  a  man  can  have  before  be  becomes  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  is, 
first  of  all,  to  have  been  in  a  secondary  school  himself  as  a  pupil :  in  a  good 
secondary  school  where  ho  has  acquired  the  tone,  or  what  is  callea  the 
public  school  spirit,  which  exists  even  from  the  largest  schools — and  in  every 
secondary  school,  if  it  has  any  valuo  at  all — down  to  the  smallest.  After 
having  been  through  a  secondary  school,  we  feel  that  the  best  training  ho 
could  have  would  be  to  go  through  a  university  or  university  college, 
where  he  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  men  of  the  hignest  intel- 
lectual power,  and  thus  would  have  a  good  ground-work  before  he  started 
upon  his  merely  professional  training. 

13.949.  What  provision  would  you  propose  should  be  made  for  the 
transitional  period,  which  would  ensue  immediately  upon  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  register? — There  would  be  a  time,  I  think,  between  the 
establishment  of  a  register  arid  the  time  when  tho  means  for  training 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  could  be  establishftd ;  there  will  be  an  interval 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  bridge  over ;  and  w'nac  we  wish  to  state 
upon  that  is  simply  to  give  some  idea  of  the  methods  by  which  tho 
council  could  get  over  the  difficulty  of  that  interval.  First  of  all,  they 
should  demand  some  professional  test  from  the  teachers  who  &pply  t<J  be 
registered  in  this  transitional  period,  beginning  with  some  proot  of  satis- 
factory teaching  for  a  period  of  twx>  years  under  a  headmaster  or  head- 
masters. They  might  arrive  at  this  evidence,  that  the  teacher  has  been 
doing  satisfactory  work,  by  one  of  three  methods.  In  the  first  place,  they 
might  take  the  evidence  of  inspection  by  some  official  of  the  council,  that 
is  to  say,  outside  inspection ;  or,  secondly,  they  might  have  the  testimony 
of  the  annual  examiner  of  the  school.  The  third  plan,  which  might  be 
applicable  in  certain  cases,  would  be  the  considering  the  results  or 
successes  gained  by  the  teacher's  pupils  at  public  examinations. 

13.950.  Then  having  satisfied  the  council  on  those  matters,  would  you 
require  any  further  certificate  H— Yes,  we  should  require  a.  certificate  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education  from  a  university,  or  from  some 
other  institution,  accepted  by  the  council,  which  gives  instruction  or 
examines  in  education. 

13,961.  {Dr.  Wormell  to  Mr.  M(ynt(jo7}iery.)  A  matter  on  which,  I  think,      ^^JSlto* 
the  Association  of  Assists  nti-Masters  can  speak  with  authority  is  the       amibtavt- 
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desire  of  the  aeflistant-masters  to  secure  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  hcad- 
master  in  the  case  of  dlBmissal.  That  desire  is  very  gpncral,  is  it  not  P— 
It  is  very  general  and  very  strong. 

13.952.  To  what  body  do  they  desire  that  they  should  have  a  right  of 
appeal  as  against  the  headmaster  ? — We  consider  that  the  average  board 
of  governors,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  a  very  competent  hody  for 
the  consideration  of  such  questions  ;  but  no  other  c^urt  of  appeal  is  avail- 
able under  schemes  of  the  Chaiity  Commissioners.  A  board  of  experts 
would  be  regarded  by  assistant-masters  as  a  much  more  satisfactory 
court  of  appeal.  But  it  would  bo  necessary  to  give  such  a  bodjr  some  sort 
of  financial  control  in  such  cases ;  otherwise  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
assistant-master,  who  had  been  dismissed  and  reinstated  on  appeal,  to  be 
re-appointed  at  such  a  reduced  salary  as  to  be  equivalent  to  dismissal. 

13.953.  Do  you  know  that  the  headmasters  have  also  felt  that  they 
should  have  a  right  of  appeal  a."}  against  the  governors  P — If  headmasters 
wish  for  a  right  of  appeal,  no  objection  would  come  from  assistant-masters, 
but  there  is  a  financial  difficulty  in  their  case  also,  and  of  a  more  serious 
character  than  in  the  case  of  assistant-masters. 

13.954.  D>  you  consider  that  this  council  which  you  have  described 
would  be  the  right  body  to  appeal  to  in  both  those  cases  P — ^Yes. 

13.955.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  headmasters  having  consultative 
seats  on  the  governing  bodies  of  their  own  schools  P-—L  think  very  great 
advantage  would  ensue  from  such  a  course.  The  principle  is  recognised 
in  the  schemes  of  some  schools. 

J  8,956.  Are  those  recent  schemes  P — No,  they  are  not  recent.  The 
schemes  t^  which  I  refer,  have  given  to  the  headmaster  and  the  assistant- 
masters  the  right  of  electing  one  governor,  and  in  one  case  I  think  they 
have  given  the  right  of  electing  two  goremors.  That  pni vision  exists 
only  with  regard  to  some  large  schools,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  pchools  ^nerally  if  the  headmasters  had 
consultative  seats  on  the  ooard,  and  if  in  large  schools  aesistant-masterB 
had  the  right  of  electing  a  governor. 

Abvss '•?  SieHB  13,957.  {Chuinmin.)  You  are  of  opinion  that  degrees  or  other  qualifica- 
J^mSm.^  tions  accepted  for  registration  should  be  indicated  by  signs  or  marks 
appended  to  each  name  ;  what  suggestion  have  you  to  ofier  to  the  Com- 
mission on  that  point  P — Abuses  with  regard  to  the  use  of  signs  or  marks 
exist  to  a  very  large  extent.  They  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes:  (I)  Misrepresentation  of  university  qualifications;  and  (2)  the 
use  of  signs  or  marks,  representing  membership  of  societies  and  other 
bodies  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholastic  (jualifications,  are 
valneltss.  The  misrepresentation  of  universii^  qualifications  exists  mainly 
in  regard  to  examinaMOns  passed  under  the  "dniversity  of  London.  Under 
the  system  of  the  University  of  London  there  are  two  examinations  for 
each  degree  after  matriculation;  the  Krnt  of  tbe  two  examinations  is 
called  the  intermediate,  and  the  second  examination  is  the  examination  for 
the  degree,  and  may  be  called  the  fiuai.  There  are  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  England  and  Wales  a  very  large  numl)er  of  undcnrraduates 
of  London,  ana  there  has  sprung  up  a  practice,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  from  an  examination  ot  a  very  large  number  of  school  prospectuses, 
is  very  common,  of  describing  tbe  fact  of  their  having  passed  the  first  of 
the  two  examinations  in  several  misleading  forms.  The  most  misleading 
is  that  of  putting  '*  B.A."  after  their  name,  and  in  brackets  after  it 
**  Int.''  Those  letters  are  taken  as  signifying  that  the  person  in  question 
is  a  g^duate  in  arts  by  anyone  ignorant  of  the  system  of  examinations 
of  the  University  of  London,  applies  to  the  other  degrees  of  the  London 
University,  aud  particularly  to  the  degree  in  science.  The  use  of  letters 
which  indicate  membership  of  societies  or  other  bodies,  which,  regarded 
as  scholastic  qualifications,  are  practicaUy  valueless,  may  be  diridMl  into 
three  heads.  The  first  of  these  is  the  uise  of  letters  denoting  degrees 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  mere  payment  of  money.  The  second 
are  those  which  denote  membership  of  societies  existing  ior  the  purpose 
of  adTaacin5  knowledge  in  different  departmei^ts,  and  for  other  objects  ^ 
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but  the  membership  involves,  in  most  cases,  nothing  more  than  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annaal  subBcription  ;  and  as  the  average  middle-class  parent 
thinks  any  letters  appended  to  a  name  a  guarantee  of  high  intellectual 
qualifications,  we  find  strings  of  alphabetic  permutations  on  school  pro- 
speotuses;  particularly  so  in  the  case  o£  private  schools.  There  is  yet 
another  class  of  these  signs.  Just  as  there  may  be  found  at  any  given 
time  a  university  which  will  give  a  degree  for  a  mere  payment  of  money, 
so  it  is  possible  to  find  a  society  existing  for  the  purpose  of  private 
prafit.  At  the  present  time  there  exists  a  society  called  the  Society 
of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art,  of  London.  This  so<^iety  gives  subscribers 
the  privilege  of  writing  "  F.S.Sc,  Lend.**  after  their  names,  and  also 
the  privilege  of  wearing  cap,  gown,  and  hood ;  there  is  a  further  advan- 
tage offered  to  schoolmasters  in  the  fact  that  the  society  has  edtablisbed 
local  examinations,  which  it  has  called  "Kensington  Locals,"  and 
any  person  who  sends  his  pupils  in  for  those  examinations  is  entitled  to 
describe  his  school  as  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and 
Art,  of  London ;  moreover,  the  president,  vioe-pre&ident,  and  secretary 
are  very  ready  to  give  their  names  as  president,  vice-president,  and 
secretary,  to  the  principal  of  any  school  wno  happens  to  be  a  member  of 
the  socie^.  Tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  character  of  this  society  has 
been  shown  in  no  measured  terms,  both  in  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional papers,  the  society  still  exists,  and  the  number  of  persons  writing 
"  F.S.Sc.,  Lend."  after  their  names  is  increasing ;  so  much  so  is  this  the 
case,  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  the  statement  made  in  the 
annual  report  of  this  society,  that  the  number  of  fellows  is  increasing, 
and  also  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  Kensington  Local  Examina- 
tions. I  hold  that  the  existing  abuses  are  so  great  that  some  stringent 
measures  should  be  taken.  A  preliminary  measure  would  be  the  placing 
on  the  register,  after  each  name,  the  signs  or  marks  which  denote  the 
degrees  accepted  in  each  case  as  qualifications  for  registration,  aad,  if  it 
were  possible,  much  good  would  be  done  by  making  it  penal  for  any 
registered  teacher,  in  auy  school  prospectus  or  advertisement,  to  write 
after  his  name  letters  other  than  those  which  the  register  shows  him  to 
be  entitled  to. 

13.958.  Ton  propose,  therefore,  a  penal  clause  P — I  do. 

13.959.  Would  you  propose  that  penal  clause  to  affect  the  society,  or 
those  that  are  members  of  the  society? — In  a  certain  way,  neither.  I 
propose  that  the  penal  clause  should  affect  any  person  who  uses  after  his 
name  on  a  school  prospectus,  or  in  a  school  aavertisement,  any  letters 
which  the  register  aoes  not  show  him  as  being  entitled  to. 

13.960.  And  would  you  proceed  against  any  person  who  keeps  a  school 
and  uses  such  letters? — I  think  it  could  be  made  applicable  only  to 
registered  teachers.  I  am  afraid  there  might  be  difficulties  in  making  it 
applicable  to  persons  who  were  not  registered  teachers.  I  think  it  important 
that  proceedings  under  any  alleged  infringement  of  such  a  clause  should 
not  be  left  to  a  private  individual,  but  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
registration  council  to  take  proceedings  whenever  any  primd  facie  evidence 
of  an  infringement  of  the  clause  was  brought  before  them. 

13.961.  You  have  spoken  as  to  how  the  oouncil  ought  to  deal  with  illicit 
or  irregular  qualifications,  or  professed  qualifications ;  have  you  'any 
proposals  to  make  as  to  differentiation  of  real  degrees? — I  think  that 
Msides  the  placing  of  letters,  which  officiallv  represent  the  degrees 
to  which  the  registered  teacher  is  entitled,  there  shoula  be  added  the  name 
of  the  university  which  has  conferred  that  degree  or  degrees. 

13.962.  But  would  not  you  have  over  and  above  the  name  of  the 
university,  the  name  of  the  school  or  tripos,  and  the  class  again  f — I  think 
information  of  that  nature  would  be  very  useful,  but  I  think  it  would 
make  the  register  a  bulky  volume.  I  see  no  other  objection  to  those 
facts  being  given. 

13.963.  Are  not  pass  and  honours  degrees  two  incommensurable  things  P — 
Quite  so. 
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13.964.  Is  it  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  should  bo  some  means 
of  distingaishiug  between  the  two  dissimilars,  as  it  were? — ^Yes;  and  io 
would  be  of  very  great  nse  to  teachers.  To  the  general  publio  it  would 
be  of  very  little  service  in  my  opinion. 

13.965.  Do  not  you  think  that  such  a  distinction  is  necessary  in  the 
intent st  of  the  schools,  of  the  schoolmasters,  and  ultimately  of  the  parents 
themselves,  as  educating  them  P — I  do  not  think  th^  average  parent 
would  nndcrstand  the  differentiation  between  pass  anu  honours,  but  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  schoolmasters  to  have  the  particulars 
referred  to  in  the  question  given. 

18.966.  (Mr,  ToxidL)  I  take  it  that  you  represent  the  Association  of 
AsKihtunt-Teacbers  in  public  endowed  schools  only  P — No. 

13.967.  Practically  P — Seven -eighths  of  our  members  are  from  public 
schools  and  about  one-eighth  from  private  schools.  Under  the  term 
'  •  public  "  I  include  proprietary. 

13.968.  But  do  you  include  any  properly  so-called  private  schools  P — 
Yes,  about  one-eighth. 

13.969.  {To  Mr,  Martin.)  In  your  proposal  about  registration  you  would 
not  propose  to  exclude  from  the  register  assistant  teachers  or  others  in 
])rivate  secondary  schools  P — ^No,  not  at  all. 

13.970.  Is  it  the  proponal  of  the  association  to  exclude  fVom  the  register 
the  toachers  in  public  elementary  schools  P — No,  certainly  not. 

13.971.  You  are  anxious  to  have  the  register  as  comprehensive  and 
inclusive  as  possible  P — Yes  ;  with  this  diiference,  that  I  tnink  an  indica- 
tion ought  to  be  placed  on  the  rei^ister  as  to  whether  the  teacher  is  in  a 
secondary  school  or  in  an  elementary  school. 

13.972.  Might  not  this  difficulty  arise :  that  a  teacher  might  be  at  the 
time  of  registration  engaged  in  a  secondary  school,  and  a  little  later  on 
he  might  be  engaged  in  a  primary  school,  or  vke  versa ;  what  is  the  object 
of  indicating  in  what  school  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  registra- 
tion P—  Our  point  is  that  the  training  ofa  teacher  for  a  secondary  school 
should  be  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  an  elementary  school 
teacher.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  training  is  the  same — I  mean  as  far 
as  regards  the  psychological  and  the  elementary  part  of  the  work,  but 
there  is  a  distmct  difference,  I  think,  between  the  organisation  of  a 
secondary  school  above  a  certain  point  and  that  of  an  elementary  school. 

13.973.  Would  not  your  point  be  fully  met  by  columns  showing  what 
university  degree,  if  any,  and  what  pedagogic  degree  the  teacher  jiossessed. 
In  the  case  of  a  teacher  in  a  public  elemcntarv  school,  the  certidcace 
would  come  from  the  Education  Department,  and  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  wouM  sufficiently  indicate,  would  it  not,  whether  that  teacher  was 
employed  in  a  public  elementary  school,  or  not  P — Just  so.  We  are  not 
proposing  that  there  should  be  a  line  drawn  Ijetween  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  belong  to  two  different 
classes  of  beings;  but  only  that  the  natuie  of  their  certificate  and  the 
training  that  they  have  undergone  should  be  shown  on  the  register. 

K{,974.  Would  you  take  that  as  an  alternative  to  your  proi)osal,  that  the 
school  in  which  they  are  employed  should  be  shown  P — I  do  not  think 
that  we  recommended  that. 

13.975.  But  would  you  take  it  as  an  alternative ;  you  said  that  you 
thought  the  register  ought  to  show  in  what  school  they  were  employed  P 

What  training    they  have   had — whether    as    secondai-y  teachers    or 

elementaT^  teacbers. 

18.976.  The  registration  council  which  you  described  did  not  include, 
according  to  your  description,  any  representative  of  teachers  nominated 
by  the  bodies  or  associations  of  teachers  P — We  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
representation  of  associations. 

1!5,077.  The  return  which  you  gave  as  to  the  qualification  of  assistant 
teachers  was  a  return  of  the  qualification  of  assistant  teachers  in  public 
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endowed  schools,  was  it  not  P — Public  secondary  schools.  (Mr.  Montgomery.) 
It  includes  endowed  and  proprietary  schools. 

13.978.  (To  Mr.  Martin.)  It  is  within  your  general  knowledge,  probably, 
that  the  proportion  of  teachers  who  are  gra^iates,  and  are  employed  in 
piivate  secondary  schools,  the  smaller  secondary  schools,  the  lower  class 
generally  of  secondary  schools,  would  by  no  means  be  so  high  as  60  per 
cent.  P — ^It  would  not  be  »o  high.  (Mr.  Montgomery.)  I  may  add  that  the 
schools  from  which  we  have  not  received  returns  are  mainly  the  smaller 
country  schools,  and  the  inclusion  of  those  would,  I  think,  bring  the 
per-ceutage  of  graduates  down  to  nearly  50  per  cent. 

13.979.  And  in  the  class  of  schools  represented  by  those  schools  to 
which  you  have  spoken,  and  where  you  found  upon  the  prospectus 
fraudulent  or  semi-fraudulent  statements  of  the  qualification  of  teachers 
in  schools  of  that  type,  might  not  one  expect  to  find  that  the  assistant 
teachers  as  well  as  the  head  teachers  were  men  of  indifferent  education, 
and  had  no  academical  qualification  at  all  in  many  oases  P — The  pros- 
pectuses to  which  I  referred  are  almost  solely  prospectuses  of  priyato 
schools,  and  there  are  many  such  schools  existing  on  misrepresentations  in 
this  and  other  matters,  and  bringing  discredit  on  a  larger  number  of 
piivate  schools. 

13.980.  (To  Mr.  Ma/rtin.)  Has  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory 
training  for  teachers  of  that  type  ever  struck  you,  or  caused  your  asso- 
ciation to  come  to  any  conclusion  P — Yes,  there  is  a  difficulty,  I  think,  at 
the  present  time ;  but  we  are  confident  that  that  type  of  school  will  dis- 
appear after  the  establishment  of  the  Registration  Act,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  good  many  of  the  dame  schools,  and  schools  of  that  character, 
disappeared  when  elementary  education  was  organised. 

13.981.  Do  you  know  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  existing  in 
every  big  town  scores  of  schools  that  are  no  better  than  the  dame  schools 
of  old  days,  conducted  in  private  dwelling-houses,  aud  yet  allowed  to 
exist,  and  certified  as  efficient  schools ;  is  it  not  likely,  therefore,  tliat 
the  same  thing  will  occur  with  reg;ard  to  Secondary  Education  for  some 
years  after  it  is  organised,  and  is  it  not  desirable  to  consider  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  existing  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
so  as  to  secure  that  others  following  in  their  steps  should  be  better  qualified 
than  themselves.  If  so,  have  you  thought  out  any  method  of  their  getting 
that  training.  They  cannot  get  a  university  training  P — I  see  no  method 
applicable  to  the  case  unless  we  had  something  of  the  American  system  of 
travelling  institutes,  which  meet  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  at 
which  the  teachers  attend  once  a  year,  and  get  ideas  from  trained  teachers. 
The  difficulty  has  presented  itself  to  me,  but  I  could  not  suggest  any 
feasible  remedy  excepting  something  of  that  nature. 

13.982.  You  know  that  one  proposal  of  the  Teachers*  Registration  Bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  with  re^rd  to  private  schools,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  their  existence  in  a  thoroughly  disreputable  con- 
dition, was  that  no  teacher  who  was  not  a  registered  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  recover  fees  after  a  certain  time  ? — That  I  believe  is  a  provision 
in  all  Begistration  Acts.    It  is  lo  in  the  Medical  Be|^8tration  Act. 

13.983.  I  suppose  that  that  has  no  special  bearing  upon  the  position  of 
assistant  masters  or  mistresses ;  the  recovery  of  fees  is  a  matter  thai 
concerns  the  head  teachers  alone  P — Yes. 


13.984.  The  recovery  of  fees  in  the  technical  sei:»e  used  in  Mr. 
donald's  Bill  does  not  include  the  recovery  of  salary  from  the  proprietary 
head  teacher  by  the  assistant  teachers  P — No. 

13.985.  Therefore,  that  provision  would  affect  only  the  head  teachers  of 
private  schools ;  it  would  not  afiect  the  position  of  assistant  teachers  in 
private  schools.  Has  it  occured  to  your  association  to  suggest  any  other 
method  of  improving  the  position  of  tho  assistant  teai^her? — I  think 
Mr.  Montgomery  will  answer  your  question.  (Ifr.  Montgomery.)  We  consider 
that  the  question  of  the  registration  of  schools  is  of  equal  importance  to 
the  registration  of  teachers,  and  that  the  registration  of  schools  should 
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follow,  as  a  corollary,  the  registration  of  teachers ;  but  such  a  question, 
wo  think,  wo'ild  uot  coroe  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  for  at 
least  nine  or  tou  years.  I  do  not  feel  able  at  the  present  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  point  adverted  to  in  your  question. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

AdjourDod  to  Thursday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY, 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Thursday,  October  18th,  1894. 


P&ESflHT: 

Tub  Right  Hoh.  JAMES  BRYOB,  M.P.,  in  thb  Oha.ib. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwabd  Lyttelton,  M.A. 

Sir  Hbnrv  E.  Roscob,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richard  Wobmbll,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A, 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockbubn. 

Mr.  Cbarlbs  Fehwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  fl.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick.  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bkyant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary, 

Mr.  ROBEBT  Pickett  Scott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  called  in  and  examined. 

13.986.  {Ghaimutn,)  You  are,  I  helieve,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Headmasters  Association  upon  minor  scholarships  P — 
Yes. 

13.987.  And  I  think  you  are  honorary  secretary  of  that  association  P — 
Yes.' 

13.988.  And  also  headmaster  of  Parmiter's  School,  Bethnal  Qreen  P — 
Yes. 

13.989.  I  think  you  were  formerly  headmaster  of  the  George  Green 
Schools,  Poplar  P— i  es. 

ScHoLABBnip        13,990.  You  have  some  statement  to  give  us  with  regard  to  the  an  ange- 
SOHBKB  OF      ments  for  scholarships  which  the  Headmasters  Association  has  framed ; 
Hbapmastbbs  ^m     Q^  ^  kind  enough   to  state  the  outlines  of  that   scheme  ? — ^The 
Absociatiok.     ggj^^jQg^B^pg  Association  in  1891  sent  round  certain  questions  to  the 
headmasters  of  endowed  schools  throughout  England,  asking  for  particu- 
lars about  their  entrance  scholarships.      The   schemes  of  the  Charity 
Commission  had  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  provided  for  entrance 
scholarships,  but  in  general  they  had  left  no  directions  at  all  as  to  the 
kind  of  examination  on  the  results  of  which  these  scholarships  are  to  be 
awarded.     Between  the  time  that    the  schemes  were  drawn  out  and  in 
1891  there  had  been  an  opportunity  for  a  great  deal  of  varietj  in  the  testa 
adopted  and  in  many  oases  the  test  adopted  was  bo  ill-chosen  that  in  a 
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great  many  oases  the  entrance  soholarebips  had  failed  of  their  porpose ; 
in  a  great  many  oases  the  schools  could  not  find  candidates,  and  in  more 
oases  they  eonld  not  find  fit  candidates.  It  occurred  to  the  association 
that  this  failure  was  largely  due  to  the  public  not  knowing  how  these 
scholarships  were  to  be  awarded,  and  largely  to  the  unsaitability  of  the 
test,  whioh  soon  became  evident  and  arose  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the 
headmasters  of  secondary  schools  regarded  the  curriculum  of  their  own 
schools,  rather  than  the  curriculum  of  the  public  elementary  schools  from 
which  largely  the  candidates  came. 

13.991.  Will  you  state  the  principles  which  were  adopted  by  the  Head- 
masters Association  in  framing  the  scheme  for  trinor  scholarships? — The 
scheme  is  based  on  the  following  principles  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Headmasters  Association.  1.  That  the  best  means  of 
facilitating  the  passage  of  scholars  from  one  class  of  schools  to  another  is 
by  means  of  scholarfihips.  2.  That  the  examination  for  scholarships  should 
be  framed  with  the  definite  purpose  of-  selecting  candidates  of  excep- 
tional— as  distinguished  from  mere  average— abibty.  3.  That,  inasmuch 
as  the  large  proTision  already  made  throughout  England  for  scholarships 
from  elementary  to  secondary  schools  is  very  imperfectly  known  to  the 
general  public,  owing  in  gi*eat  measure  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
award,  particularly  those  of  ago  limit,  examination  date,  and  syllabus, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  large  degree  of  uniformity  should  be  intro- 
duced in  these  examinations  by  framing  the  syllabus  on  the  Education 
Code  for  the  current  year.  4.  That  awarding  bodies  should  act  more 
in  concert  than  at  present,  either  (a)  by  making  use  of  a  common  exami- 
nation ;  or  (b)  by  examining  on  a  common  syllabus,  on  the  same  day  or 
days  throughout  England.  5.  That  the  maximum  age  of  candidates  from 
elementary  schools  should  noc  exceed  13  (preferably  12),  and  an  allowance 
should  be  made  forage.  6.  That  the  tenure  of  scholarships  should,  subject 
to  good  behaviour  and  satisfactory  progress,  be  for  not  more  than  two 
yeara,  and  be  thereafter  renewable.  7.  That  where  possible,  the  emoluments 
of  scholarships  should  consist  of  two  separate  parts,  vis. : — (a)  the  cost  of 
tuition,  books,  &c.  (h)  a  contribution  towards  maintenance ;  and  that 
those  schelars  only  should  be  allowed  the    maintenance  grant   whose 

?arents  satisfy  the  awarding  body  of  their  actual  need  of  such  assistance, 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  point  relating  to  our  recommendation  that 
awarding  bodies  should  act  more  in  concert  than  at  pre^»ent,  by  pointing 
out  that  we  suggest  an  option :  either  that  a  common  examination  should 
be  taken,  or  else  that  the  syllabus  should  be  cocnmon.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is,  that  we  aim  at  making  an  impression  npon  the  public  mind, 
and  I  think  that  no  impression  on  the  public  mind  will  be  made  unless 
you  examine  on  the  same  day ;  so  that  our  aim  is  to  have  a  sort  of 
Fcholarship  Saturday. 

13.992.  Why  do  you  lay  stress  on  that  P — Because  I  have  seen  what  the 
effect  of  Hospital  Sunday  is  in  creating  such  an  impression.  There  is 
in  general  no  impression  on  the  public  mind  at  the  present  time  about 
these  scholarships.  In  most  places  the  scholarship  link  between  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  exists  in  name  only. 

13.993.  You  do  not  think  then  that  a  common  examination,  or  common 
syllabus,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  will  tend  to  produce  too  great 
uniformity  P — ^Not  if  the  examination  itself  is  sufficiently  diverse. 

13.994.  But  can  the  examination  be  very  diverse  if  the  examination  is 
either  common,  that  is  to  say  upon  the  same  papers,  or  upon  the  same 
syllabus P — I  shall  hope  to  prove  that  to  you;  what  we  take  as  our 
syllabus  is  the  Education  Code,  which  is  diverse ;  we  examine  in  practi- 
cally all  the  subjects  of  the  Education  Cede,  and  boMides  requiring  a  pass 
in  preliminary  subjects — anthmetic,  composition,  dictation, — our  scheme 
merely  restricts  candidates  to  two  class  subjects,  and  to  two  specific 
subjects.  A  candidate  may  take  any  two  oat  of  some  four  or  five  class 
subjects,  and  any  two  out  of  some  13  or  14  specific  subjects  ;  and  if  you 
combine  those  two  together  you  will  find  that  each  candidate  has  a  choice 
of  000  or  700  difl^enmt  combinations  of  the  four  subjects  he  may  choose. 
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18.995.  Will  you  tell  as  what  yon  conceive  to  be  the  special  features 
of  the  scheme  and  the  special  advantages  thereof? — The  first  special 
feature  is  the  representative  character  of  the  sab-committee.  We  con- 
ceive that  there  are  fonr  interests  involved  in  the  award  of  scholar- 
ships, namely  (1)  the  schools  that  prepare  candidates ;  (2)  the  schools 
that  take  the  candidates ;  (3)  the  boaies  which  award  scholarships ;  and 
(4)  the  nniversities ;  and  our  minor  scholarships  sub-committee  has,  there- 
fore, been  constituted  out  of  representatives  of  the  following  bodies  : 
(a)  the  Headmasters  Association  and  the  Headmistresses  Association  as 
representing  the  schools  to  which  the  scholars  go;  (&)  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  as  representing  the  teachers  from  whom  the  scholars 
oome ;  (o)  the  County  Councils ;  and  (d)  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

13.996.  How  large  is  the  sub-committee  at  present  P — ^It  oonsists  of  22 
members.  It  has  this  great  advantage,  that  all  the  interests  inyolved 
are  consulted,  and  the  scheme* is  kept  in  a  plastic  state.  We  have,  for 
instance,  had  before  us  the  case  of  Jewish  candidates,  and  for  tham, 
at  no  extra  charge,  we  conduct  a  separate  examination.  We  have  also 
had  before  us  the  question  of  rural  candidates  not  being  so  advanced  as 
urban  candidates;  and  we  are  this  month  setting  two  examinations 
on  the  syllabus  in  order  that  rural  candidates  shall  be  examined  on 
an  easier  set  of  papers,  and  under  easier  conditions  than  the  urban 
candidates,  still  basing  the  scheme  on  the  Education  Code. 

13.997.  That  is  to  say,  you  here  -adopt  your  alternative  (6) ;  you 
examine  on  a  common  syllabus,  but  do  not  have  a  common  examination  P 
— No,  at  the  present  time  we  examine  on  the  same  day.  I  should 
say  further  that  in  London  (and  we  ijropose  to  adopt  the  same  practice 
for  other  large  towns),  we  divide  the  examination  so  as  to  have  the 
preliminary  on  one  day,  and  the  final  upon  the  second  day. 

13.998.  That  is  not  quite  my  question.  I  mean  that  you  have  adopted 
the  alternative  (b)  in  your  paper  in  this  sense,  that  this  examination  for 
the  rural  and  urban  schools  is  upon  a  common  syllabus,  but  it  is  not 
ou  the  same  papers  P — It  is  not  on  the  same  paper,  but  it  is  on  the  same 
day. 

13.999.  Of  course  I  understand  it  is  on  the  same  day,  but  it  is  not  a 
common  examination — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  by  the  same  question 
papers  P — No,  it  is  not.  The  second  special  feature  of  the  ticheme,  is,  that 
it  IS  founded  entirely  on  the  Education  Code  as  giving  us  the  syllabus  on 
which  the  great  majority  of  candidates  will  have  been  taught. 

14.000.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Education  Code  now  covers  all  the 
subjects  taught  in  elementary  schools,  and  therefore  your  examination 
covers  all  the  subjects  P — ^That  is  so. 

14.001.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  very  fact  that  it  oorers  such 
diverse  subjects,  implies  that  it  maybe  very dili'erent  in  different  schools 
does  it  not  i' — We  give  an  option  of  questions  in  various  subjects  to  meet 
that  difficulty ;  but  I  may  say  that  the  examination  itself  is  divided  into 
the  preliminary,  which  is  compulsory  upon  all,  comprising  arithmetic, 
dictation,  handwriting,  and  cmuposition ;  and  the  final  examination  we 
divide  into  class  subjects  which  we  call  Group  A,  and  specific  subjects 
which  we  call  Group  B,  and  there  are  two  subjects  only  out  of  Group  A 
tu  be  taken,  and  two  subjects  only  out  of  Group  B  to  be  taken. 

14.002.  The  scheme  as  I  gather  from  you,  has  been  rapidly  adopted, 
or  has  spread  rapidly  P — I  have  certain  statistics  about  that. 

14.003.  You  need  not  go  into  them  in  detail ;  perhaps  you  can  give  us 
the  general  result  of  them  P — They  are  not  in  detail.  The  first  examina- 
tion was  held  in  the  spring  of  1893 ;  we  then  had  14  centres  and  482 
entries.  In  the  autumn  of  1893  there  were  41  centres  and  1,223  entries. 
At  the  last  examination,  which  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1894,  there  were 
49  centres  and  2,161  entries.  The  next  examination  is  to  be  held  this 
month,  and  the  number  of  candidates  is  about  1,800 ;  bo  that  in  1893  the 
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first  years  of  the  scheme,  there  were  1705  candidates,  and  in  18M  nearly 
4,000  candidates. 

14.004.  For  how  many  scholarships  P — The  Headmasters  Association 
does  not  take  cognisance  of  the  award  uf  scholarships ;  it  acts  entirely  as 
an  examining  body. 

14.005.  fiat  can  yon  not  tell  as  for  how  many  scholarships  those  4,000 
candidates  entered.  We  hardly  caght  to  say  4,000 ;  we  must  take  each 
particular  time — ],800  you  said  was  the  last? — ^2,161  for  the  spring.  I 
shunld  think  there  were  then  about  500  scholarships. 

14.006.  {Mr,  LleweUyn  Smith.)  Do  those  naiubers  inclade  the  candidates 
for  the  minor  scholarships  of  the  Technical  Educational  Board  P  — Tes. 

14.007.  That  would  aocouiit  for  part  of  the  increase,  and  u  good  part, 
would  it  notP — Yes,  it  would ;  but  still  there  are  some  oiiher  administra- 
tive counties  that  hare  adopted  the  scheme  since  then.  We  ha^e  now 
ten  counties  that  have  accepted  this  examination  as  a  satisfactory 
examination. 

14,006.  (Chairman,)  What  do  you  mean  by  counties  accepting  the 
examination ;  do  yon  mean  the  county  councils  P — I  mean  the  county 
councils  using  it. 

14.009.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  under  what  terms  the  authority  has 
done  that  P — It  is  done  through  the  technical  education  committees  of  the 
different  counties. 

14.010.  What  were  the  counties  P — Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Hertford- 
shire, Herefordshire,  Kent,  London,  Northumberland,  Nottingham, 
Surrey,  and  also  the  county  borough  of  South  Shields. 

14.011.  When  you  say  that  they  have  accepted  your  examination,  do  you 
mean  that  they  conduct  the  examination  upon  papers  which  you  supply, 
or  what  do  you  mean  P — ^They  put  their  examination  entirely  into  our 
hands. 

14.012.  Do  you  send  down  people  to  distribute  papers,  and  do  you  look 
over  the  papers  P — ^They  appoint  superintendents  for  the  examinations, 
and  make  all  arrangements  for  examination  rooms  and  so  on ;  they  send 
the  names  of  the  superintendents  to  us  ;  and  we  send  in  sealed  packets  the 
examination  papers  with  directions  to  those  superintendents. 

14.013.  And  then  the  answers  come  back  to  you  P — Yes,  they  are  sent 
direct  to  the  scholarships  examiner. 

14.014.  Whom  do  you  desoribe  as  the  scholarship  examiner  P — An 
examiner  appointed  by  the  minor  scholarships  sub- committee. 

14.015.  How  many  have  you  P — One,  who  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
exanoination. 

14.016.  Doyou  mean  that  you  have  only  one  examiner  for  all  these 
counties  P — We  have  only  one  examiner,  but  he  employs  a  certain  staff. 

14.017.  Do  you  leave  it  to  his  discretion  as  to  whom  the  staff  should 
consist  of  P — Entirely ;  Mr.  Pinches,  who  es amines  for  the  Association,  is 
now  acting  and  for  the  last  seven  years  has  acted  as  scholarship  examiner 
to  the  London  School  Board  ;  he  possesses  a  quite  exceptional  experience 
in  examining  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  candidates,  and  in 
every  respect  we  are  satisfied. 

14.018.  Is  the  looking  over  the  papers,  and  the  selection  of  successful 
candidates  from  the  papers,  entirely  left  to  him  and  those  whom  he  selects 
to  do  the  work  under  his  directions;  is  he  absolute  over  that? — He  is 
absolute  in  making  out  the  list,  but  not  in  the  award  of  the  scholarships  ;  * 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  award  of  the  scholarships  beyond  making 
recommendations. 

14.019.  Who  awards  the  scholarships  ? — The  various  awarding  bodies. 
The  examiners'  report,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  marks,  are  sent  to  them  ; 
a  list  is  made  out  in  order  of  merit,  and  they  may  award  on  the  order  of 
the  list  or  they  may  select  their  candidates  otherwise  as  they  will.    The 
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notice  issued  by  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council  will  illustrate  this.  One  of  their  notices  runs  thns:  "The 
Technical  Education  Board  does  not,  however,  bind  itself  to  award  the 
scholarships  simply  on  the  results  of  the  examination,  hot  reserves  the 
right  to  take  any"  other  considerations  into  acoonnt,  and  in  particular 
may,  if  it  see  fit,  restrict  the  number  of  scholars  lo  be  elected  from 
'*  any  particular  school  or  district."  In  certain  other  connties  Ifind  that, 
if  they  offer,  say,  20  scholarships  they  will  not  give  those  20  to  the  first 
20  candidates,  but  they  select  five  from  such  a  district,  and  five  from  such 
other  district. 

14.020.  And  in  some  cases  do  they  also  make  inquiries  with  reffard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents  P — So  far  as  I  know,  the  technical  board 
of  the  London  County  Council  is  the  only  one  that  does  that. 

14.021.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  other  county  that  adopts  the  same 
practice  ? — I  am  not. 

14.022.  I  think  Essex  is  not  one  of  the  10  counties  that  you  mentioned  P 
— No,  it  is  not. 

14.023.  Then  the  process  is  this:  that  the  papers  are  all  sent  to 
Mr.  Pinches  ;  Mr.  Pinches  distributes  them  amongst;  those  who  examine  the 
papers  under  his  directions  ;  those  examiners  fill  up  the  list  of  the  marks 
of  the  candidates  (of  course,  for  each  county  separately) ;  those  are  sent  to 
Mr.  Pinches  ,  aud  by  Mr.  Pinches  are  given  to  your  sub-committee,  and 
by  your  sub-committee  are  sent  down  to  the  counties  P — That  is  so. 

14.024.  And  the  counties  having  received  them  deal  with  them  as  they 
think  fit  themselves,  awarding  the  scholarships  either  according  to  the 
marks,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  they  please  P — That  is  so. 

14.025.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  some  counties 
exercise,  or  reserve  the  right  to  exercise,  some  check  on  the  papers,  in 
that  through  their  advisers  they  see  the  papers  in  proof  before  tney  are 
set ;  iB  not  that  the  case  in  Loudon,  for  example  P — I  should  not  like  to 
sftyi  yes  ;  and  I  should  not  like  to  say,  no.  We  do  not  acknowledge  any 
right  of  supervision  of  the  papers ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
papers  are  seen  beforehand  by  advisers  of  the  county  council. 

14.026.  At  present  the  initial  step  has  not  been  very  carefully  formu- 
lated H— No. 

14.027.  (Chairman.)  That  is  a  substantial  difference,  is  it  not  P  In 
that  case  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  papers  are  entirely 
pepared  by  Mr.  Pinches  and  his  subordinates,  and  are  sent  down  sealed  to 
the  county  authority,  if  but  in  point  of  fact,  in  some  cases,  the  couuW 
authority  or  their  advisers  have  seen  the  papers  beforehand  P — I  take  it 
that  not  the  county  authorities  but  a  particular  individual  who  happens  to 
have  a  county  post  has  seen  them. 

14.028.  That  is  to  say,  the  adviser  of  the  county  authority  P — ^We  do  not 
recognise  that. 

14.029.  But  it  happens,  1  understand  from  your  answer  P — That  is  bo  ; 
but  there  is  no  condition  that  it  should  be  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last 
time  it  did  not  happen  at  all. 

14.030.  If  it  happens,  how  does  it  happen ;  does  Mr.  Pinches  submit 
the  papers,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  adviser,  and  then  get  them  back 
from  him  with  his  suggestions  P — No. 

14.031.  How  then  does  it  happen  P — He  sends  the  papers  to  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  scholarships  committee,  and  he  receives  suggestions  from 
me. 

14.032.  Where  does  the  county  councirs  adviser  come  in  P — I  then  go 
to  Dr.  Gramett,  and  ask  him  if  he  has  any  suggestions  to  make  P 

14.033.  Does  he  ever  make  suggestions  P — He  does  sometimes. 

14.034.  And  are  the  papers  varied  accordingly  ? — Yes,  at  times  they 
hftve  been. 
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14.035.  Then,  pro  ianto  (the  extent  may  be  small),  the  examination  is 
not  identical  P — x  e§,  it  is. 

14.036.  Are  the  sagsestions  adopted  in  every  case,  or  is  the  London 
Connt J  Council  the  only  case  in  which  this  has  happened  P — The  London 
Connty  Council  is  the  only  case  in  which  it  has  happened. 

14.037.  And  on  the  last  occasion  it  did  not  happen  P — No,  on  the  last 
occasion  it  did  not  happen ;  and  the  suggestions  which  haT  e  been  made 
have  been  received  as  suggestions — some  accepted  and  some  rejected. 

14.038.  And  no  subsequent  difficulty  has  arisen  P — No. 

14.039.  To  make  the  matter  clearer  I  must  ask  yon  this  further 
question  :  when  the  suggestions  are  adopted,  are  they  aaopted  as  regards 
all  the  papers,  or  only  as  regards  all  the  papers  set  in  London  P — The 
papers  are  common  papers,  and  therefore  any  suggestions  that  are 
adopted  are  adopted  for  them  all. 

14.040.  Then  the  examination  is  identical  P — ^Yes. 

14.041.  (Dr.  WormeHl.)  But  does  not  this  arise  from  the  very  harmonious 
way  in  which  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County^ 
Council  has  worked  with  your  assooiation.  On  that  Board  a  member  of 
your  association  is  taken  as  a  representative,  and  there  is  a  direct  con- 
necting link ;  is  it  not  a  natural  consequence  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing between  the  two  bodien  as  to  the  right  course  to  be  adopted  in 
these  examinations  P — That  is  so,  and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  relations  in  this  particular  matter.  But  I  may  say  in  addition 
that  one  looks  rather  upon  this  as  an  interim  arrangement  whilst  things 
are  getting  into  shape,  for,  as  I  say,  we  have  not  cognizance  of  it,  and 
could  not  have  any. 

14.042.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  prefer  to  put  it  in  this  way  then;  that 
it  is  really  a  provisional  arrangement  arismg  from  the  fact  that  close 
personal  relations  exist  between  you  and  Dr.  Gamett,  so  that  you  are 
glad  to  have  his  suggestions  upon  the  subject,  but  that  you  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  permanent  or  necessary  clement  of  the  system  P — That  is  so. 

14.043.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  But  yon  also  recognise,  do  you  not,  that 
the  prospects  of  the  continuance  of  those  relations  would  be  strengthened 
if  the  adviser  of  the  county  council  was  always  able  to  assure  the  body 
that  he  had  himself  seen  the  papers,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
examination  was  a  satisfactory  one  P — I  think  a  better  plan  is  that  which 
1  sugfl^ested  to  the  Technical  Education  Board,  and  which  they  will 
possibly  a^ree  to,  viz.,  that  the  educational  adviser  should  come  on  to  the 
sub- committee  together  with  someone  else  ?hom  they  may  choose  to- 
nominate. 

14.044.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about  the  special 
case  of  London,  and  the  attempts  that  you  have  made  to  unify  the  system 
there  P — The  Technical  Education  Board,  in  awarding  its  scholarships, 
has  made  a  restriction  as  to  the  income  of  the  parents  of  candidates ; 
they  say  children  of  parents  in  receipt  of  more  than  loOZ.  per  annum, 
from  all  sources,  would  not  be  considered  eligible  for  these  scholarships. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  other  scholarships  not  restricted 
in  that  maimer,  anti  yet  restiicted  to  pupils  from  public  elementary 
schools,  as  the  Technical  Education  Board  scholarships  are.  It  waA 
suggested,  that  if  the  two  sets  of  scholarships,  viz.,  those  restricted  as 
to  income  of  parents,  and  those  not  so  restricted  were  examined  for 
together,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  the  Technical  Education 
Board  has  therefore  embodied  in  their  circular  this  notice  :  **  A  circular 
"  issued  by  the  Beadmasters  Associatfon  contains  particulars  of  other 
"  scholarships  to  be  awarded  on  the  resnlts  of  the  October  examination 
'*  to  pupils  in  public  elementary  schools  in  London,  without  restrictions 
'^  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents."  Then  the  association  com- 
piles a  list,  called  Form  E.,  of  scholarships  to  be  awarded  without  income 
restrictions,  copies  of  which  are  sent  round  to  all  the  public  elcmentarv 
schools  of  London  with  these  notices  of  the  Technical  Education  Board. 
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The  headings  of  Form  B.  are  as  follows :  "  Awarding  body  " ;  '*  Namber  " 
(whether  to  boys  or  girls);  ''Annual  value  and  length  of  tenure"; 
'*  Where  tenable  "  ;  **  Area  from  which  candidates  are  eligible  ** ;  **  Special 
'*  regulations  as  to  age,  or  specified  subjects  " ;  and  **Full  details  and 

"  application  forms  to  be  obtained  of " ;  in  the  la^t  column  is 

the  name  of  the  particular  clerk  or  headmaster  who  has  the  scholarship 
in  charge.  I  may  say  that  on  the  list  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  are  the 
following: — The  Drapers  Company,  whose  Bancroft  scholarships  are 
nwarded  by  means  of  this  examination  ;  the  governing  body  of  the 
Aldgate  and  All  Hallows'  Barking  Exhibition  foundation:  the  Cloth- 
corkers*  Company;  and  then  certain  schools;  such  as  Parraiter's  School; 
the  United  Westminster  School;  the  Whitechapel  Foundatidu  School: 
Archbishop  Tenison's  School;  Aileyn's  School,  Dulwit'h;  St.  Martin's 
School  for  Girls ;  the  William  Ellis  School ;  the  Queen's  Park  Institute  j 
and  the  High  School,  Woolwich. 

14,0^5.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  special  cast:  of 
London  ? — There  is  one  thing  more  :  the  London  School  Board  have  now 
under  consideration  the  question  of  whether  they  will  not  also  offer  their 
scholarships  on  tho  same  lines,  and  last  Thursday  a  deputation  of  the 
Headmasters  Association  went  up  to  the  London  School  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  matter  before  them. 

14.046.  Will  you  now  give  us  the  benefit  of  such  supfgestions  as  your 
experience  has  enabled  you  to  formulate  with  regard  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  best  method  of  establishing  and  working  the  scholarship 
system? — The  first  suggestion  arises  out  of  the  result  of  examining  rural 
and  urban  candidates  upon  the  same  papers.  We  find  that  it  is  impossible 
to  continue  that  with  satisfaction ;  rural  candidates  so  freouently  do  not 
t<ake  specific  subjects  that  they  find  themselves  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

14.047.  Would  you  draw  this  distinction  between  "rural"  generally 
and  ''  urban  '*  generally  ;  would  there  not  be  cases  of  small  towns  which 
you  would  reckon  as  urban  which  are  really  as  far  behind  as  some  of  the 
rural  districts  ? — Without  doubt  that  woula  be  the  fact ;  but  our  idea  in 
forming  two  examinations  would  be  to  let  the  awarding  bodies  determine 
whether  candidates  from  a  certain  locality  should  take  one  or  the  other. 
I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  last  week  about  it,  and  he  said  that 
he  thought  that  would  meet  the  difficulty  of  poorer  schools  in  London  if 
they  were  allowed  to  take  the  rural  papers. 

14.048.  Then  ''rural*' is,  so  to  speak,  not  a  geographical  term;  it 
denotes  a  difi'erent  educational  level  P — It  has  been  difficult  to  find  a 
term,  but  the  distinction  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  of  a  two-day  and 
of  a  one- day  examination. 

14.049.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  you  should  make  it  clear  that  the  word 
**  rural "  does  not  denote  a  country  district,  but  denotes  a  difi'erent  educa* 
tional  level  or  standard  P — The  examination  has  not  yet  been  named.  I 
will  bear  in  mind  what  you  have  said. 

14.050.  I  mean  that  I  understand  that  to  be  so  P — Yes,  that  is  so.  In 
North  Bucks  they  would  have  adopted  our  examination  for  this  October, 
and  had  in  fact  agreed  so  to  do  ;  but  we  examine  on  Stand.ird  YI. ,  and, 
after  a  long  discussion  at  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the 
North  Bucks  County  Council,  they  decided  that  their  candidates  were  not 
able  to  take  Standard  YI.,  and  therefore  they  altered  the  examination  to 
Standard  Y.,  and  undertook  the  examination  themselves. 

14.051.  Then  may  I  put  the  suggestion  that  you  make  under  this  head 
in  the  following  way:  that  you  consider  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
diH'erent  schooLs,  and  the  standard  which  they  are  able  to  attain,  are  so 
difi'erent  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  least  two  classes  or  standards  of 
examination — the  one  to  be  used  for  the  more  advanced  schools,  and  the 
other  to  be  used  for  the  less  advanced  schools  P — I  quite  agree  with  that. 

14.052.  That  would  rather  be  the  form  that  your  suggestion  would  take 
would  it  not  P — Yes. 
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14.053.  Do  yon  oonBider,  then,  that  all  the  schools  in  one  local  area 
ought  to  he  dealt  with  on  the  higher  or  lower  level  as  the  case  may  be, 
or  that  within  the  8<\me  local  area  there  might  be  some  schools  to  which 
the  higher  standard  ons^ht  to  be  applied,  and  some  schools  to  which  the 
lower  standard  onght  to  be  applied  ? — 1  think  the  latter. 

14.054.  Have  yon  anythin<a^  to  say  with  regard  to  the  advisability  of 
revising  the  present  restrictions  upon  candidates  P — I  wish  to  point  ont 
that  the  candidates  for  scholarships  of  schools  administered  under 
Chnrity  Commission  schemes  are  nearly  always  restricted  to  those  who 
for  a  definite  time  have  been  scholars  of  public  elementary  schools.  That 
regulation  was  doubtless  made  in  the  nrst  instance  with  the  idea  of 
differentiating  those  of  higher  social  standing  from  those  of  lower  social 
standing,  but  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  do  that. 

14.055.  Is  that  because  those  of  higher  social  standing  have  come  so 
largely  to  nse  the  elementary  schools  ;  is  that  one  reason  for  it  P — I  think 
that  is  one  great  reason.  The  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
Oounty  Council,  as  an  example,  recognised  the  fact  of  the  case,  and  based 
thereupon  the  double  restriction  :  they  took  up  the  restriction  to  scholars 
of  public  elementary  schools,  and  to  that  they  added  another  restriction, 
that  the  parents  of  such  candidates  should  not  be  in  the  receipt  of  more 
than  150t.  a  year.  I  feel  very  strongly  indeed  that  the  latter  restriction 
ia  the  right  one,  and  that  the  former  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 

14.056.  Do  yoa  think  that  the  restriction  as  to  income  works  pretty 
smoothly ;  are  no  practical  difficulties  found  in  applying  it  either  in 
sscertaining  precisely  what  the  parents'  income  is,  or  otherwise? — 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  would  know  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

14.057.  We  shall  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith's  views  when 
we  come  to  discuss  the  question  ;  we  should  like  to  have  at  this  moment 
the  benefit  of  your  experience? — I  cannot  imagine  there  bein^  any 
insurmonntable  difficulty  if  the  investigation  is  properly  conducted.  Of 
course  I  have  come  across  cases  where  valuable  exhibitions  bave  been 
given  to  persons  who  on  the  ground  of  need  certainly  were  not  entitled 
to  them.  Take  the  Campden  Exhibitions  at  Kensington  for  example, 
where  in  one  case  a  man  living  in  a  bouse  rated  at  120Z.  a  year  sent  his 
son  to  an  elementary  school  for  the  purpose  of  quulifying  for  a  scholarship 
which  was  restricted  to  candidates  from  public  elementary  schools. 

14.058.  Then  in  tbat  case  there  was  no  restriction  about  income,  I 
presume  P — There  was  none. 

14.059.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  value  of  the  scholarship  at 
Kensington  that  that  parent  wished  his  son  to  get  P — 30^  a  year.  There 
was  another  case  in  the  same  trust,  where  the  son  of  a  ilourishing  chemist 
went  to  a  board  school  for  the  same  purpose ;  ancther  instance  which  I 
can  vouch  for,  and  there  are  doubtless  numbers  of  such  rases,  relates  to 
the  scholarships  for  girls  at  the  Skinners  School  at  Stamford  Hill ;  when 
the  foandation  stone  was  laid,  notice  was  given  that  there  would  be 
certain  scholarships  open  only  to  children  who  attended  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  had  attended  them  for  three  years ;  one  parent  thereupon 
took  away  his  children  from  a  secondary  school  in  order  that  by  the 
time  the  school  was  built  they  might  have  the  necessary  qaalificatiou. 

14.060.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  on  this  subject  P — Not 
as  to  tbat  point. 

14.061.  Then  will  you  go  on  to  the  next  point? — The  next  point  is  a 
very  important  one,  namely,  that  there  should  be  an  official  recogni- 
tiou  of  the  scholarship  link  between  elementary  schools  and  secondary 
schools. 

14.062.  "What  do  you  mean  by  an  official  recognition  p — I  tbink,  in  the 
first  place,  that  school  boards  onght  to  recognise  that  their  masters  have 
done  well  if  they  have  sent  in  candidates  who  have  gained  these  scholar- 
ships conferring  higher  education.  In  the  next  place,  I  think  that  the 
Education  Department,  through  their  inspectors,  ought  to  acknowledge 
the  same  fact,  and  place  it  on  record  in  their  report. 
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14.063.  You  mean  in  the  report  of  the  inspector  P — ^Yeg,  in  the  report  of 
the  inspector  concerning  the  particular  school. 

14.064.  You  mean  that  where  a  school  snoceeHg  in  getting  a  consider- 
able number  of  scholarships,  the  inspector  might  call  attention  to  it  ? — I 
think  he  ought  to  call  attention  to  the  exact  number  that  have  been 
obtained,  and  where.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very  natural 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  school  teachers  in  elementary  schools  to  pass 
their  children  on ;  they  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of  their  best  children  ;  yet 
if  some  official  recognition  of  this  kind  were  given,  I  am  sure  it  would 
serve  to  overcome  this  natural  reluctance. 

14,06*5.  Then  what  do  you  consider  would  be  the  service  of  such  a  minor 
scholarships  examination  as  regardn  the  standard  uf  scholarships 
generally  F — With  regard  to  the  close  scholarships,  it  gives  a  means  for 
governing  bodies  that  award  close  scholarships  to  compare  their  candidates 
with  those  who  win  open  scholarships. 

14.066.  Will  you  please  explain  what  you  mean  by  •'close  scholar- 
ships "  ? — Scholarships  that  are  confined  to  one  particular  area.  The  All 
Hallows  Barking  Foundation  for  example,  gives,  as  the  area  from  which 
candidates  are  eligible,  the  following: — The  parish  of  All  Hallows 
Barking:  the  precinct  of  St.  Katherine,  near  the  Tower;  the  hamlet  of 
East  Smithfield,  being  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and 
the  parish  of  St.  Dunsian  in  the  East.  As  I  have  observed,  the  minor 
8cholarshi[)S  examination  gives  an  opportunity  for  governing  bodies  that 
award  close  scholarships  to  compare  their  candidates  with  those  who 
win  o{)en  scholarships.  Our  list,  in  fact,  is  drawn  up  in  two  classes.  A 
first  cla«s  containing  the  names  of  candidates  declared  to  have  reached 
schOiarship  standard,  and  a  second  clat?s  of  those  who,  although  they 
have  passed  the  preliminary,  have  not  reached  Fcholarship  standard  ;  and 
the  object  is  to  enable  awarding  bodies  to  point  out  to  inferior  candidates 
why  they  are  not  awarded  scholarships. 

14.067.  But  what  is  the  operation  of  that  upon  the  close  scholarship. 
I  presume  if  the  close  scholarship  is  to  be  given  away,  it  is  given  away  to 
the  best  candidate,  even  although  he  would  not  have  got  the  open  scholar- 
ship at  your  examination  P — In  many  cases  the  scheme  provides  that  if  the 
candidate  in  the  close  area  is  not  qualified,  there  are  cerlain  other  districts 
that  are  to  come  in. 

14.068.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  dovs  not  oome  up  to  the  prescribed 
standard  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  All  Hallows  Barking  Foundation  it  is  stated 
that  the  districts  I  read  out  have  the  preference ;  otherwise  the  parish  of 
St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Wapping ;  otherwise 
the  City  Division  or  Tower  Hamlets  Division  of  the  school  district  of 
the  Metropolis. 

14.069.  Is  the  operation  of  that  rule  that,  if  the  candidate  from  the  close 
area  comes  up  to  a  certain  level,  he  gets  his  scholarship  preferentially  to 
any  other  candidate,  but  that  if  he  falls  below  the  level,  the  scholarship 
becomes  open  to  candidates  from  a  wider  area  ? — ^That  is  the  idea. 

14.070.  That  is  the  operation  of  the  regulaticm  that  you  describe,  is  it? 
— That  is  the  aim. 

14.071 .  Is  that.tlie  result  ? — The  scheme  has  not  yet  had  long  enough  to 
work. 

14,07-2.  I  thought  you  were  describing  a  scheme  which  had  been  in 
force  F — This  is  the  firi*t  time  that  these  particular  exhibition  foundations 
have  awarded  scholarships  under  this  examination. 

14,073.  I  did  not  qnite  understand  that  that  was  so.  Is  that  the  only 
case  that  you  know  of  ;  there  are  many  instances  of  close  scholarships, 
are  there  not  P — Practically,  all  secondary  school  scholarships  are  more 
or  less  close  scholarships.  I  can  give  you  another  example.  The  United 
Westminster  School  ofl'ers  20  or  30  scholarsbips,  confined  to  the  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret  and  bt.  John,  Westminster,  and  St.  Luke,  Chelsea. 
This  time  there  are  not  nearly  enough  qualified  candidates  tu  fill  those 
20  nlaces. 
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14.074.  What  happens  then  to  the  remaining  places  P — For  this  time 
they  will,  I  sappose,  not  be  filled  np;  but  next  time,  the  extra  publicity 
that  snch  a  fact  as  that  will  acquire  by  means  of  sending  these  facts 
and  the  reports  on  them  through  London,  will  doubtless  have  its  efiect  on 
Westminster. 

14.075.  Do  you  mean  that  it  will  induce  Westminster  either  to  open  its 
scholarships  to  a  wider  area,  or  else  to  make  some  provibion  for  filling  up 
those  vacancies  for  which  no  qualified  candidates  have  appeared  ? — No.  I 
mean  that  the  effect  on  Westminster  will  be  that  the  school  authorities  of 
the  Westminster  elementary  schools  will  be  ashamed  of  such  a  result,  and 
they  will  endeavour  to  present  a  better  result  another  year. 

14.076.  (Dr.  WormeU.)  They  will  send  a  larger  number  of  candidates  P 
— ^Better  prepared  candidates. 

14.077.  (CJuiirman.)  Is  that  all  that  yon  have  to  say  upon  that  point  P — 
Yes. 

14.078.  You  haye  been,  so  far,  speaking  of  what  you  have  called  minor 
scholarships ;  do  you  mean  by  minor  scholarships,  scholarships  from 
elementary  schools,  or  whpt  is  the  sense  in  which  you  use  that  termP — I 
mean  scholarships  that  are  awarded  at  entrance  into  secondary  schools. 

14.079.  From  elementary  schools  P — Not  necessarily. 

14,060.  Not  necessarily  from  elementary  schools,  but  entrance  scholar- 
flhipsP— Yes. 

14.081 .  What  do  you  call  major  scholarships  P — Scholarships  that,  as  a 
rule,  take  candidates  from  secondary  schools. 

14.082.  To  where  P — To  higher  institutions  of  all  kinds. 

14.083.  Universities  or  technical  schools,  for  instance  P — Yes. 

14.084.  Pi'oceeding,  then,  to  scholarships  which  are  to  be  held  from  hbadmasteb's 
schools  at  places  of  higher  education,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  P  Assoi^Axioir 
— Our  association  is,  at  the  present  time,  occupied  in  drawinf^  up  another  genoLABSHip 
scheme  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  for  minor  scholarships,  and  the  to  bb  taebv 
constitution  of  the  committee  follows  the  same  lines  in  being  representa-  '"S^nSoLa* 
tive,  since  it  consists  of  representatives  of  (1)  the  Headmasters  Conference ;  ^^^ 

(2)  the  Headmasters  Association ;  (3)  jthe  Headmistresses  Association ; 
(4)  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute;  (5)  King's  College,  University  College, 
and  Bedford  College ;  (6)  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board  and  the  Local  Examinations  Boards ;  (7)  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ;  and  (8)  the  Organising  Secretaries  Association,  these  bodies 
representiDg,  as  before,  all  the  interests  involved. 

14.085.  And  with  reg^d  to  the  examination  for  those  scholarships 
tenable  at  a  place  of  higher  education,  what  have  jou  to  say  P — Our 
scheme  is  not  yet  issued,  but  it  is  suggested  that  some  recognised  exami- 
nation should  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  preliminary,  such  as  the  Matricu- 
lation of  London  University,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  lower 
certificate,  the  Oxford  Local  or  the  Cambridge  Local,  junior  or  senior,  the 
College  of  Preoeptors  Examination  (first  class),  or  any  other  equivalent 
examination  approved  by  the  committee.  It  is  thought  that  to  ensure  a 
certain  amount  of  general  knowledge,  a  candidate  should  be  required 
to  have  passed  one  of  those  examinations  before  being  allowed  to  oit  for 
the  scholarship  examination.  The  subjects  of  this  examination  will  be 
combined  in  groups,  so  as  to  represent  all  the  kinds  of  secondary  schools 
that  exist. 

14.086.  Your  idea  is  that  secondary  schools  should  unite  to  have  a 
uniform  examination  for  scholarships  which  boys  are  to  get  on  proceeding 
from  them  to  places  of  higher  education,  and  that  then  there  should  be, 
at  any  rate,  a  certain  measure  of  uniformity  in  that  examination  for 
Becondai7  schools  all  over  the  country ;  is  that  your  idea  P — Our  idea 
goes  r  ther  further  than  that,  in  that  we  hope  that  the  county  councils 
will  adopt  such  a  scheme. 

14.087.  That  they  would  impose  it,  yon  mean,  as  a  condition  of  holding 
^eir  scholarships  which  are  to  be  tenable  from  secondary  schools  ta 
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other  placefi  P — "No,  that  they  will  adopt  our  echeme  (as  they  have  adopted 
our  minor  Boholanship  Bcheme)  on  which  to  award  their  higher  scholar- 
ships. 

14.088.  Will  you  just  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  you  meanP — Our 
idea  is,  not  merely  that  this  examination  should  be  adopted  by  the 
different  schools,  but  that  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  county  oonncils 
who  are  now  awarding  scbolarships  to  scholars  who  are  in  publio 
secondfikry  schools. 

14.089.  That  it  should  be  applied  to  public  secondary  schools  generally  ? 
—Yes. 

14.090.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,)  Arising  out  of  i  hat,  I  want  to  ask  whether 
in  using  the  word  **  preliminary,"  you  mean  the  same  thing  as  you  did 
when  you  were  speaking  of  the  minor  scholarships,  namely,  the  com- 
pulsory subjects ;  or  whether  you  mean  the  real  preliminary  qualifying 
examination,  the  results  of  which,  however,  would  not  count  in  the  final 
addition  of  the  marks,  because  the  two  things  are  quite  different  ? — The 
word  does  not  here  stand  for  the  same  thing ;  here  it  stands  for  an  outside 
examination  which  is  accepted  as  in  place  of  the  preliminary. 

14.091.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  admit  anybody  to  the  final 
examination,  who  had  not  got  through  that  preliminary  examination, 
but  his  success  in  that  examination  would  not  count  towards  a  scholar- 
ship P — That  is  what  I  mean. 

14.092.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  as  a  pre-condition  for  entry  to  the 
examination  for  which  the  scholarship  would  be  awarded  P— Yes. 

14.093.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  But  in  the  minor  scholarship  it  is  not 
BO ;  the  preliminary  marks  are  then  added  in  P — Yes. 

14.094.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  conceive  tliat  the  adoption  of  this- 
scheme  would  tend  to  produce  too  great  uniformity  in  educational 
methods  P  —  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Headmasters*  Conference  and 
the  Headmasters*  Association  are  combining  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
fcest  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that. 

14.095.  Do  you  feel  sure  that  that  would  be  accepted  by  public  opinion 
as  a  sufficient  answer  P — If  it  is^not  accepted  it  will  not  succeed,  and  it 
will  drop.  It  is  an  attempt,  as  before,  to  get  unity  of  name  under  a 
diversity  of  operation. 

14.096.  Of  course,  if  it  is  not  uniform  that  objection  clearly  will  not 
apply ;  if  it  is  really  not  uniform,  although  called  by  the  same  name,  the 
CDjection  that  it  would  induce  uniformity  would  obviously  disappear; 
but  I  rather  gathered  from  your  evidence  that  you  intended  it  to  be 
largely  a  uniform  examination P — No;  it  corresponds,  in  my  mind,  to 
the  B.A.  examination  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  there  is  one  degree,  but 
Ihe  subjects  are  very  various. 

14.097.  Have  you  anv  further  observations  to  make  with  regard  to 
any  other  advantage  which  the  schemes  you  have  been  explaining  may 
possess  P — I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  scholarships  offered  by  the 
county  councils  are  sometimes  vacated  not  by  educational  bu:  by  mere 

Seographical  reasons.  For  example,  at  the  last  examination  held,  by  the 
london  County  Council,  to  award  intermediate  scholarships,  one  boy  was 
disQualified  by  living  on  one  side  of  a  street,  whereas  he  would  have  been 
qualified  if  he  had  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  I  think  that 
these  geographical  questions  ought  to  be  settled  quite  apart  from 
secondary  schools  and  educational  matters ;  and  I  suggest  that  if  there 
be  a  Secondary  Education  Department  or  a  Registration  Department^ 
that  is  to  tay,  a  department  for  the  registration  of  teachers  and  schools, 
a  committee  of  that  department  might  act  as  a  kind  of  scholarship 
clearing  house,  with  power  to  decide  that  in  such  a  case  as  that  the  boy 
shall  have  his  scholarship,  and  that  each  county  shall  pay  a  certain 
quota  towards  the  same. 

14.098.  You  mean  in  iho  instance  you  have  given  us,  that  supposing 
that  the  boy  lived  upon  the  confines  of  the  area  of  the  London  County 
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Council  and  the  Essex  County  Council,  he  should  not  lose  his  scholarship 
merely  because  it  turned  out  that  he  lived  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  street, 
but  that  the  Essex  County  Council  should  pay  him  the  amount  of  his 
scholarship  ;  or  would  you  require  the  London  Couuty  Council  to  pay  it 
although  he  lived  outside  the  area? — I  think  that  certain  priuciples 
should  be  worked  out  by  such  a  committee  as  I  suggest ;  because  if  a 
boy  attends  a  London  school,  and  lives  in  another  county,  there  lai^hc  be 
some  quota  to  be  paid  on  account  of  each  of  those  conditions.  I  may  say 
that  in  this  particular  case,  the  boy  and  his  parents  had  no  knowledge 
that  they  were  ouUide  the  particular  area ;  he  went  in  for  the  examination, 
a^id  it  was  only  by  the  scrutiny  that  he  was  ultimately  ruled  out. 

14.099.  Then  the  condition  of  tenure  was  residence  of  the  boy's  parents, 
aad  did  not  relate  to  the  school  in  which  the  boy  received  his  education  F 
— That  is  so. 

14.100.  The  difficulty  then  might  be  overcome  by  making  the  school 
the  determining  element  in  eligibility,  might  it  not  P — Yes ;  but  if  yoa 
do  that  you  would  have  some  difficulty  in  certain  boarding  schools  where 
the  boys  had  no  connexion  with  the  locality. 

14.101.  You  mean  by  boarding  schools,  public  boarding  schools  P — 
Yes. 

14.102.  Such  OS  P — St.  John's  at  Leatherhead,  which  can  hardly  be 
called  a  Surrey  school.  I  think  the  principles  should  be  decided  carefully 
as  so  many  cases  arise  ;  but  I  am  clear  about  this,  that  a  boy  ought  not 
to  lose  his  scholarship  on  such  conditions  as  those. 

14.103.  Have  you  had  experience  yourself,  in  the  schools  of  which  you 
have  been  headmaster,  of  the  receiving  of  boys  under  the  scholarship 
system,  as  the  holders  of  scholarships  from  public  elementary  schools  ? — 
1  have  received  many  such  boys.  At  Parmiter*s  School  we  have  40  places 
kept  for  such  boys. 

14.104.  Have  you  any  remarks  to   offer  as  to    the  educational  con-  aob  vor  Trass* 
dition  in  which  those  boys  came  to  your  secondary  schools  from  public    wxtxcb  vrok 
elementary  scnools,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  age  at  which  a  boy  jo^i^co^jSr 
ought  to  be  transferred  from  an  elementary  to  a  secondary  school  P — I       Schools. 
think  that  a  boy  should  not  go  later  than  13  years  of  age. 

14.105.  You  do  not  dissent  from  the  view  that  he  ought,  if  possible,  to 
go  as  early  as  10  or  11 P — I  should  prefer  12. 

14.106.  "What  differences  do  you  discover  in  the  progress  of  a  boy's 
work  in  secondary  subjects  between  those  who  have  been  at  an  elementary 
school  up  to  12  or  13,  and  those  who  have  been  at  a  secondary  school  from 
the  first  P — I  find  that  the  boys  who  come  from  the  elementary  schools 
are  very  quick  at  making  up  their  deficienciea  in  the  various  subjects  if  a 
proper  arrangement  is  made  to  teach  them  the  subjects  apart  from  the 
other  boys  for  a  time ;  they  yerj  quickly  fit  in,  and  in  all  respects  they 
make  excellent  scholars,  and  help  to  set  the  pace  for  the  other  boys. 

14.107.  Of  course  they  are  picked  boys  ? — Yes. 

14.108.  The  fact  that  they  have  got  scholarships  shows  that  they  aro 
picked  boys  P — Yes. 

14.109.  It  has  been  suggested,  I  forget  by  whom,  that  the  boys  coming 
in  at  that  late  age,  at  13  or  14.  to  secondary  schools,  from  elementary 
schools,  would  have  done  better  if  they  had  been  taken  away  from 
elementary  schools  earlier  and  been  trained  upon  what  might  rather  be 
called  secondary  school  methods ;  have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon 
that  view  P— I  do  not  feel  strongly  about  it.  1  ieel  that  if  the  chauffo  be 
.made  at  12  years  of  age  that  is  quite  early  enough,  but  if  it  is  made  later 
the  boy  does  not  get  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  the  secondary  school. 

14.110.  And  as  regards  a  boy  leaving  at  12,  do  you  think  that  the 
system  of  competitive  examination  is  usefully  applicable  to  boys  at  the 
age  of  12,  or  do  you  adopt  the  view  that  there  are  serious  objections  to 
its  use  with  a  boy  of  that  age  P — G-rantcd  that  they  are  picked  boys,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  objection  to  it. 
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14.111.  I  pnt  it  in  this  way :  it  has  beaa  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  if,  instead  of  selecting  by  competitive  examination  at  so  early  an  age 
as  11  or  12,  boys  to  go  from  elementary  schools  to  secondary  schools,  the 
headmaster  of  the  school  were  given  the  right  of  selecting  by  his  own 
judgment  the  boys  who  wore  most  likely  to  profit  by  proceeding  to  a 
secondary  school ;  nnd  were  therewith  required  to  satisfy  the  managers 
or  governors  of  the  school,  the  directing  authority  of  tne  school,  that 
those  were  the  best  boys,  so  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of 
favouritism  on  his  part.  We  have  been  told  that  such  selection  b^  him, 
sabject  to  the  control  of  the  managers,  would  bo  better  than  the  system 
of  selection  by  competitive  examination  ;  have  you  any  opinion  to  give 
us  as  regards  that  suggestion  P — I  have  the  strongest  possible  objection 
to  it.  Wherever  I  have  seen  anything  of  the  kind  at  work  for  any  con- 
tinuance of  time,  I  have  observed  that  it  gets  into  a  groove,  and  the 
inflnence  of  the  public  competition  upon  the  school  sending  the  lad  is 
lost. 

14.112.  Do  you  moan  public  competition  between  schools,  or  in  the 
school  itself  P — I  mean  both  the  competition  between  the  schools  and  that 
in  the  school  itself. 

14.113.  But  this  view  has  been  put  forward  only  with  regard  to  the 
selection  by  competitive  examination  within  the  school  itself,  so  far  as  I 
recollect  P— I  shoald  disagree  with  it  still. 

14.114.  Is  that  because  you  think  that  a  selection  could  not  be  made  bo 
as  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  unfairness  ? — Very  largely  that. 

14.115.  What  other  reason  have  you  P — I  feel  that  the  stimulus  both  ji\ 
the  school  and  on  the  boy  is  gone  ;  it  becomes  a  nomination. 

14.116.  Bat  the  nomination,  ex  hypoihesi,  would  be  made  upon  tho 
proficiency  of  the  boy  ;  it  would  be  made  to  the  boy  who  had  done  best 
m  the  classes.  I  am  stating  the  view  that  has  been  put  before  us  P — 
Well,  you  have  to  deal  with  human  nature,  and  such  a  nomination  will 
not  work  for  long. 

14.117.  You  mean  by  that  that  either  it  will  not  be  fairly  made,  or  that 
at  any  rate  people  will  not  believe  that  it  is  fairly  made  r — I  think  that 
in  some  cases  it  will  not  be  fairly  made,  and  it  is  certain,  the  external  test 
being  absent,  that  people  will  not  believe  that  it  is  fairly  made.  But, 
beyond  that,  a  public-spin  ted  master  of  an  efficient  school  is  glad  to  have 
some  public  test  aud  recognition  of  good  work  such  as  such  an  examination 
affords. 

Cbstral  14,118.  You  have  mentioned  in  your  precis  the  subject  of  school  antho- 

Jk^raoBiTUS.  ^*i®8  f  *^^®  Commission  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  suggestion  you  have 
to  make  with  regard  to  that  point  ? — In  the  first  place  what  is  needed  is  a 
central  council,  with  a  Minister  of  Education,  for  the  correlation  of  the 
education  of  thn  country  generally.  This  council  might  consist  of  official 
representatives,  to  which  a  registration  department  might  be  added. 
Such  registration  department  shoald  be  worked  by  a  council  on  which 
teachers  should  be  represented,  and  it  (or  a  committee  of  it)  should  serve 
as  a  court  of  appeal  in  matters  affecting  the  teaching  profession. 
Secondly,  there  must  be  a  district  authority  whose  areas  should  be  those 
— in  general — marked  out  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888;  and 
power  should  be  given,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  central  authority,  to 
amalgamate  or  subdivide  areas.  The  district  authority  should  be  of 
statutory  constitution,  should  be  required  to  report  annually  to  the 
central  authority,  and  should  have  power  to  suggest  schemes  to  the 
central  authority  dealing  with  the  endowments  of  area. 

14,119.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards  the  governing  bodies  of 
schools  P — Where  funds  are  sufficient,  the  present  system  works  well,  but 
in  other  cases  it  is  most  desirable,  I  think,  that  there  should  be  included  in 
all  schemes  definite  directions  concerning  the  proportional  allocation  of 
funds  where  more  than  one  school  ia  on  the  same  foundation.  In  schools 
on  the  same  foundation  correlation  is  prevented  by  indefinite  exercise  of 
the  power  to  modify  the  age  limit  of  the  scheme — ^which  in  my  opinion 
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needs  restriction ;  and  thirdly,  the  "  farming*'  of  schools  should  be 
expressly  prohibited,  On  all  these  points  I  could  furnish  the  Commission 
with  examples  if  desired.  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  headmaster, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  by  the  scheme  the  headmaster  should  have  a  consul- 
tative seat  on  tbe  gOTerning  bodjr,  and  that  the  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  masters, , and  all  persons  regularly  employed  by  the  school, 
should  be  absolutely  in  his  bands.  Dual  control  is,  I  consider,  altogether 
undesirable. 

14.120.  {Mr8.  Sidgwich,)  In  speaking  of  the  gorerning  Bodies  of  schools 
you  nuMle  certain  recommendations  with  regard  to  which  I  understood 
yon  to  say  that  you  could  give  examples.  Can  you  gfre  us  any  of  those 
examples  now  P — With  re^rard  to  the  governing  bodies  of  schools  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  present  system  works  exceedingly  well.  I  find  that 
the  g^yernors  are  desirous  to  carry  out  the  directions  in  their  schools,  but 
in  a  good  many  cases  they  have  nut  suflScient  experience,  and  they  have  a 
reluctance  to  ask  other  governing  bodies  bow  they  have  acted  in  similar 
circumstances ;  and  certain  directions,  therefore,  seem  to  me  desirable  to 
be  embodied  in  schemes.  One  in  particular  is  how  to  deal  with  schools 
when  more  than  one  school  is  on  the  foundation.  Take  the  case  of  the 
schools  at  Bedford.  There  is  a  large  bodv  of  governors,  and  they  divide 
the  income  into  fourteenths ;  to  two  of  the  schools  they  give  four  four- 
teenths ;  to  two  others  they  give  three  fourteenths ;  and  each  school  knows 
exactly  that  it  will  be  dealt  with  fairly  in  relation  to  the  other  schools. 
When  you  come  to  certain  other  schools,  like  the  schools  on  the  Aske 
foundation  in  London,  where  also  there  are  four  schools,  two  at  Hatcham, 
and  two  at  Hoxton.  No  such  division  is  made,  and -in  consequence  it 
depends  upon,  I  might  say,  the  force  of  character  of  the  particular  head- 
master or  headmistress  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  those  funds  are 
divided,  because  there  is  no  prior  division ;  each  asks  for  what  is  wanted 
at  the  time,  and  when  the  end  of  the  year  comes,  it  has  certainly 
happened  many  times  thai  one  school  has  had  a  great  deal  more  than 
another.  I  think,  therefore,  that  governors  should  have  direction  on  such 
a  point  as  that. 

14.121.  (Chan'man,)  Does  not  that  rather  point  to  having  goyemors 
who  are  capable  from  their  oversight  of  the  several  schools,  and  their 
educational  powers  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  locality,  of  properly 
distributing  the  income.  May  it  not  be  said  that  it  wonld  be  much  better 
to  have  a  body  of  governors  capable  of  dividing  the  income  from  time  to 
time  among  the  schools  with  regard  to  the  work  that  they  have  to  do, 
than  to  allot  to  each  scheme  a  fixed  proportion  p — I  merely  say  that  there 
should  be  definite  insimotions  to  governors  each  year  to  apportion  the 
proportions. 

14.122.  You  wonld  leave  the  proportions  to  the  governors  P — Yes. 
Then  with  regard  to  my  next  recommendation  a  second  direction  seems  to 
me  desirable,  when  two  schools  are  on  the  same  foundation,  as  to  the 
way  in  whicn  the  governors  are  to  be  allowed  to  modify  the  age  limit  of 
the  scheme.  You  get,  for  instance.,  two  schools  at  Ipswich,  a  middle 
ischool,  where  the  age  limit  is  16,  and  a  grammar  school,  where  it  is  19. 
In  the  middle  school  the  governors  have  the  power  to  allow  the  age  of  16 
to  be  exceeded  on  the  recommendation  o!  the  headmaster.  It  is  quite 
clear,  that  if  this  recommendation  is  made  with  regard  to  a  veij  large 
number  of  boys  it  entirely  changes  the  character  of  the  school.  iSnt,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  a  reasonable  provision  to  make ;  because  there  are 
certain  boys  who  would  not  go  to  another  school  if  they  were  not  allowed 
to  stay  beyond  16.  I  should  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  such  schools,  and 
probaoly  only  in  such,  this  number  above  the  age  limit  of  the  scheme  be 
restricted  to  a  certain  definite  small  per-centage,  say  three  per  cent., 
of  the  total  number  in  the  school.  That  would  meet  the  case  of  justice 
to  the  boys,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  injustice  to  the  upper 
school.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  third  point,  namely,  the  **  farming  " 
of  schools,  that  I  am  afraid  is  mnch  more  widely  distributed  than 
perhaps  is  thought.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  governors  find  that  they 
have   not    enough  money  to  carry  out   tbe  provisions  of  the  scheme 
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satiBfactorily,  eo  thej  act  np  to  the  letter  of  the  scheme  by  adyertising 
for  a  headmaster,  bnt  they  put  into  his  hands  the  whole  of  the  receipts, 
and  tell  him  to  manage  the  school,  and  they  get  rid  of  their  responsibility 
by  meeting  once  a  year. 

14,123.  [Mr.  Luttdton.)  And  they  hfkye  him  to  joake  what  profit  he 
can  ? — Yes.  in  fact  that  tarns  what  is  a  public  school  by  name  into  very 
little  more  than  a  private  school.  I  know  a  school  in  which  the 
town  council,  which  constitutes  the  governing  body,  accepted  certain 
lands  on  behalf  of  a  certain  school,  on  payment  of  a  rentcbarge  of  18^ 
This  has  been  paid  for  400  years ;  the  land  (so  local  tradition  says — I 
cannot  vouch  for  fhe  truth  of  it)  has  now  been  devoted  to  public  purposes 
in  connexion  with  the  town,  and  brings  in  a  larger  income.  The  head* 
master  has  all  the  receipts ;  liis  fee  is  kept  down  by  the  pcheme  to  ol.  a 
year;  (;od,  therePore,  he  has  to  do  upon  52.  a  year,  what  cannot  efficiently 
be  done  under  lOl.  The  municipality  has  juht  added  the  last  straw  in  this 
case  by  rejecting,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  funds,  a  new  scheme  proposed 
for  the  school  by  the  Charity  Commission,  and  then  starling,  out  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  money,  a  municipal  school  at  a  fee  of  one  guinea  a 
year  less.  The  moral  of  so  flagrant  a  case  as  this  is,  that  some  municipali- 
ties will  want  looking  after  by  the  central  authority.  Then,  with  regard 
to  proprietary  schools  they  seem  particularly  prone  to  something  akin  to 
this ;  and  in  their  case, also  the  prohibition  ought  also  to  be  made. 

BxAxnrATieHB.       14,124.  What  are  your  views  on  the  subject  of  examinations  generally  P 

— Examinations  are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  internal,  and  (2)  .external.  In  my 
opinion  internal  examinations  as  provided  by  scheme  are  in  general 
ineffective,  owing  to  the  cost  and  the  scarcity  of  good  professional 
examiners.  The  universities  would  be  much  more  in  touch  with  Secondary 
Education  if  they  examined  more  schools :  they  would  examine  more 
schools  if  they  charged  schools  less;  but  aa  this  is  not  possible  if 
the  examiners  are  to  be  sufficiently  paid,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
universities  shoald  be  subsidised  to  conduct  school  examinations.  External 
examination  should,  as  in  the  universities  joint  board  examinations,  be 
pass  examinations  of  a  definite  standard,  and  adapted  to  ages  of  14,  16, 
and  18  (or  19).  The  two  desirabilities,  (a.)  variability  of  type,  and  (6.) 
efficiency  of  examinational  control,  are  best  met  by  a  pass  examination. 
Civil  Service  examinations  as  at  present  conducted  for  candidates  of 
school  age  have  a  large  and  adverse  efioct  on  Secondary  Education ;  the 
syllabus  should  be  liberalised  on  the  lines  of  the  examination  for  assistant 
clerks  in  the  navy,  or  a  pass  certificate  of  some  university  examination 
required. 

14.125.  Is  there  any  further  recommendation  which  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  generally  P — I  am  of  opinion  that  public  schools 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  rates,  and  also  that  modern  schools  of  first 
grade  should  be  established,  and  should  rank  with  classical  schools  of  the 
same  grade.  Ujiiversity  recognition  of  such  schools  also  is  essential,  and 
would  benefit  both  school  and  university.  ^ 

14.126.  You  suggest  that  the  headmaster  should  have  an  absolute  power 
of  appointing  and  dismissing  all  masters,  and  all  persons  regularly 
employed  by  the  school.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  some  witnesses  who 
attended  here  on  behalf  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  suggested  that 
there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  governing  body  of  a  school  from  dismissal 
by  the  headmaster ;  will  you  therefore  give  us  an  argument  in  support  of 
your  view,  as  you  appear  to  differ  therein  from  the  Headmasters' 
Association  ? — I  feel  that  any  appeal  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  prevent 
any  injustice  of  dismissal,  and  at  the  i-ame  time  to  interfere  as  little  aa 
possible  with  the  powers  of  the  headmaster.  I  should,  therefore,  suggest 
that  instead  of  an  appeal  to  the  governing  body,  an  appeal  be  made  to  a 
professional  body,  which  might  be  constituted  out  of  the  registration 
council,  which  1  suppose  would  consist,  partly  at  any  rate,  of  representatives 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

14.127.  Yon  mean  a  central  authority  in  fact  for  all  England  P-^Yes.  1 
am  thinking  of  one  particular  branch  or  oommittee  of  it. 
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14.128.  Bat  it  would  be  central  for  all  England  P— Yes. 

14.129.  And  that  they  shoald  have  the  power  of  reversing  a  difimidsal 
by  the  headmaster  P — 1  think  they  shoald. 

14.130.  Then  you  would  overleap  the  goyerningbody  altogether,  and  go 
straight  to  this  central  aathority  P— Yes,  because  I  know  how  the  appeal 
otherwise  would  work.  I  have  had  a  case  lately  brought  before  my  notice 
of  a  headmaster  in  London  who  was  unable  for  more  than  two  years  to 
dismiss  an  assistant  master,  who  was  a  drunkard,  and  came  to  the  school 
drunk.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  matter  became  so  intolerable  (I  may 
add  that  this  assistant  master  was  u  relative  of  one  of  the  governors)  that 
he  had  to  put  it  to  the  governing  body,  that  either  he  or  the  assistant 
master  must  leave,  and  by  a  majority  of  one,  they  dismissed  the  assistant 
master.  That  is  an  extreme  case,  out  it  is  always  possible.  Moreover » 
in  every  case  of  appeal  there  is  sure  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  friction, 
which.  I  think,  could  be  minimised  by  putting  the  appeal  on  to  the  central 
council.  I  think  that  the  central  council  should  be  required  to  send  to  the 
governing  body  their  decision  in  the  case ;  that  would  act  in  a  way  to 
prevent  any  injustice  happening  to  an  assistant  master ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  headmaster  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  school,  he  must 
have  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  assistant  master. 

14.131.  Absolutely  P — Absolutely,  so  far  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
school  is  concerned. 

14.132.  Subject,  of  course,  to  thiu  app2al  to  the  central  body  ? — Subject 
to  such  an  appeal  as  that. 

14.133.  You  would  admit  that  the  central  body  you  contemplate  will 
be  placed  almost  in  the  position  of  a  court  of  law,  because  it  could  not 
decide  upon  local  knowledge  such  as  the  governing  body  might  possess, 
but  must  decide  upon  the  evidence  submitted  to  it,  and  possibly  might  be 
obliged  to  hear  counsel  arguing  the  case:  I  do  not  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  suggestion,  but  indicate  to  you  an  objection  that  might  be 
taken  to  your  suggestion  P — in  such  a  case  I  should  suggest  that  th«^ 
counsel  employed  be  paid  by  the  central  council. 

14.134.  That  would  tend,  would  it  not,  to  encourage  litigation? — I 
think  that  the  matter  need  not  assume  such  dimensions  as  that. 

14.135.  Perhaps  you  would  surround  such  an  appeal  with  certain 
restrictions,  so  that  it  could  only  be  made  in  exceptional  cases? — It 
should  be  made,  of  course,  within  a  certain  time.  The  headmaster,  then, 
would  be  required  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  desired  to  dismiss 
the  assistant  master. 

14.136.  Would  it  be  met  in  this  way :  that  the  headmaster  should  report 
the  dismissal  to  the  governing  body,  and  if  the  governing  body  did  not 
coincide  with  the  dismissal,  then  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
central  board  ? — I  think  that  would  meet  the  difficulty  very  largely ;  but 
I  would  prefer  the  appeal,  as  a  professional  matter,  to  a  professional  body, 
whose  decisions  would  be  accepted  as  free  from  local  bias. 

14.137.  Ilave  you  reason  to  think  that  such  cases  as  you  referred  to, 
where  the  governing  body  refused  to  approve  the  dismissal  of  the  head- 
master, would  be  frequent  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
wants  one  to  be  continually  on  one's  guard  lest  the  posfsibility  should 
arise.  The  headmaster  is  appointed ;  a  governor,  possibly  one  who  voted 
for  him,  says,  "  My  son  is  seeking  an  assistant  mastership  "  ;  and  there 
is  the  whole  possibility  before  you. 

14.138.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  To  set  against  that,  do  not  you 
think  that  the  governing  body,  as  a  rule,  would  tend  rather  to  support 
the  headmaster  through  thick  and  thin? — ^I  think  in  some  cases  the 
governing  bodies  do  so  overmuch ;  but  I  think  that  the  governing  body 
would  itself  be  prevented  from  so  doing  by  such  an  appeal  as  I  suggest, 
because  if  they  had  word  once  and  twice  that  an  assistant  master  had 
been  unjustly  dismissed,  they  would  then  begin  to  deal  with  the  head'* 
master. 
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14-,139.  (Mr.  Lytielton.)  Would  jon  say  tbere  is  a  need  also  for  appeal 
to  a  higher  authoritj^  on  behalf  of  a  headmaster  when  dismissed  by  the 
governing  body  P — 1  cannot  say  that  I  do  think  there  is  that  need.  I  have 
neyer  come  across  any  man  who  has  been  unjustlv  dismissed.  I  have 
come  across  some  head  masters  who  have  been  unjastly  retained. 

14.140.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  But  the  public  is  under  the  impression  that 
8Uch  cases  occur,  and  wonid  not  the  right  of  appeal  tend  to  remove  that 
impression  ? — Possibly. 

14.141.  ((.'^airman.)  Do  yon  not  think  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
governing  body  would  be  more  ready  to  dismiss  the  headmaL'ter  if  the 
headmaster  had  the  right  of  appeal,  so  that  the  governing  body  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  justifying  their  conduct.  That  has  also  been 
suggested — that  it  really  would  facilitate  dismissals  if  the  governing  body 
knew  that  the  headmaster  had  the  right  of  appeal  P — ^It  might ;  but  if  the 
headmaster  is  reinstated,  in  what  position  is  he  placed  against  his  own 
governing  body  P  For  beyond  the  mere  social  question,  how  he  may  be 
treated  by  the  governors,  they  have  the  question  of  his  salary  in  their 
hands ;  they  may  at  once  attack  him  in  that  way.  I  feel  that  if  a 
headmaster  cannot  ^et  on  with  his  gOTeniiug  body,  it  is  better  for  the 
school  that  he  should  go,  and,  if  you  are  to  take  your  choice  of  two  evils, 
to  be  unjust  to  the  headmaster  or  unjust  to  the  school,  it  is  better  to  be 
unjust  to  the  headmaster. 

Civil  Sbrvicb       14,142.  You  have  expressed  in  your  remarks  an  opinion  that  the  Civil 
ExAMiXATioHB,  Scrvico  cxamiiiations  as  at  present  conducted  for  candidates  of  school 

age  have  an  adverse  effect  on  8econdaY*y  Education.  Will  you  indicate  the 
way  in  which  yon  think  that  these  examinations  injuriously  affect 
Secondary  Education  P — T  have .  here  a  letter  which  was  sent  by  our 
examinations  committee  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  on  this  point, 
which  contains  the  following  paragraph : — **  It  is  the  experience  of  the 
"  members  of  the  association  that  boys  who  have  been  taught  a  wider 
"  range  of  subjects  than  those  comprised  in  the  examinations  for  boy 
*'  clcikships  and  clerkships  of  the  second  division  are  very  generally 
'*  beaten  in  the  competitions  for  such  clerkships  by  their  intellectual 
"  inferiors  whose  education  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  prescribed 
"  subjects.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  do  not 
"  allege  that  the  boys  of  wider  education  are  altogether  deterred  from 
*'  competing,  but  their  opinion  is  that  they  are  put  at  a  considerable 
"  disadvantage." 

14.143.  Have  you  any  personal  experience  on^that  subject  P— My  own 
experience  is  that  parents  in  my  district,  who  ver^  largely  are  in  the 
Civil  Service,  require  their  sons  to  go  in  for  Civil  Service  examinations, 
and  they  have  put  a  groat  deal  of  pressure  upon  me  to  allow  their  sons  at 
an  early  age  to  go  in  for  the  subjects  required.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  that 
if  a  boy  gets  up  to  the  fifth  form  then  he  shall  be  allowed  to  so  specialise, 
but  not  before ;  and  under  those  circumstances  some  hoys  have  passed 
the  boy  clerk  examination,  but  there  is  a  continual  leaving  the  school  of 
certain  boys  who  otherwise  would  have  stayed  with  us,  and  who  would 
make  better  material  for  the  Civil  Service  if  their  general  education  had 
not  been  so  early  determined. 

14.144.  You  think,  therefore,  that  an  extension  or  liberalisation  of  the 
Civil  Service  examination  would  in  that  way  succeed  in  getting  better 
boys  for  the  Civil  Service  P — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  that  the  Civil 
Service  have  already  issued  one  syllabus  which  exactly  meets  the  needs ; 
the  examination  for  assistant  raval  clerks  is  such  an  examination;  it 
corresponds  with  the  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools. 

14.145.  (Dr,  WormelL)  I  suppose  that  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  % 
received  that  recommendation ;  was  there  any  answer  P — Yes,  and  they 
are  now  considering  the  question. 

14.146.  They  are  considering  the  suggestion  P — Yes. 

14.147.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  any  examinations  besides  the  Civil 
Service  examinations ;  there  are  many  other  examinations  for  entrances 
to  professions,  though  of  course  none  so  important ;  does  your  remark 
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apply  to  any  of  those  as  well  P — ^Not  to  any  extent.    Those  pass  examina- 
tions are  generally  very  easy. 

14.148.  I  meun  such,  for  instance,  as  the  medical  examinations? — The 
examination  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  one ;  but  in  this  case  the  boy  is 
obliged  to  spend  his  time  on  absolute  accuracy  in  a  very  narrow  range, 
and  the  boy  suffers. 

14.149.  And  that  cramps  his  intellect? — ^That  cramps  his  intellect. 

14.150.  {Mr.  Lyttelton,)  Aa  regards  the  test  that  you  refer  to —or  the 
restriction  rather — of  the  limic  of  income,  upon  scholarships,  do  you 
think  that  that  restriction  by  itself  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
fallacious  ;  for  instance,  that  people's  condition  and  expenses,  and  so  on, 
differ  so  very  widely  that  a  rigid  figure  can  hardly  be  a  very  satisfactory 
test  ? — I  agree  as  to  that ;  but  I  think  that  8ome  modification  of  that 
test  might  readily  be  arranged.  ,  I  think  that  the  number  in  the  family 
of  children  of  school  age  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

14.151.  You  mean  such  further  important  facts  as  could  easily  be 
ascertained  ? — ^Yes,  1  mean  that  it  would  be  easy  to  lay  down  that  the 
limited  income  test  was  to  be  applied,  and  leave  it  to  the  governing  bodies 
to  say  in  what  way  it  was  to  be  applied. 

14.152.  Then  in  regard  to  your  suggestion  of  the  official  recognition  of 
Bcbolarrihip  links,  you  know  that  there  are  evils  stated  to  exist  in  con- 
nexion with  the  8cholai*ship  system  generally,  aboat  increasing  the 
tendency  of  schools,  or  of  headmasters,  to  advertise  their  establishments 
too  mucn,  ard  also  to  subordinate  the  training  of  the  average  boys  to  the 
training  of  the  special  boys  who  may  be  likely  to  gain  scholarsliips;  is  it 
your  opinion,  from  your  knowledge  of  secondary  schools,  that  thoee  evils, 
if  they  exist,  would  be  increased  or  not  by  your  suggestion  here? — You 
are  speaking  now  of  preparatory  schools,  are  you  ? 

14.153.  No,  I  am  speaking  both  of  preparatory  and  secondary  schools  P 
— I  have  not  come  across  any  public  secondary  school  that  has  in  any 
way  neglected  other  boys  for  scholarship  candidates  at  first  grade  schools. 

14.154.  Would  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  curriculum  in  these  secondary 
schools  that  you  know  is  laid  down  with  a  view  to  the  majority  of  the 
boys,  or  with  a  view  to  the  few  P — With  regard  to  the  majority,  without 
doubt. 

14.155.  Is  not  the  curriculum  in  some  secondary  schools  especially 
classical,  simply  with  a  view  tj  the  scholarship  ?— I  have  not  come  across 
such;  I  do  not  have  much  to  do  with  country  schools,  but  with  town 
schools,  and  in  town  schools  it  certainly  is  not  so. 

14.156.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
removal  of  the  limitation  that  candidates  for  minor  scholarships  should 
come  from  public  elementary  schools,  I  gather  that  your  chief  objection 
to  the  present  system  is  not  so  much  that  the  wrong  class  of  children  ^et 
scholarships,  as  that  there  are  others  who  are  excluded  by  that  condition 
who  ought  to  be  equally  eligible ;  or  is  it  a  combination  of  both  objec- 
tions ? — It  is  mainly  that  there  are  other  children  equally  eligible ;  because 
at  the  present  time  the  working  of  the  scheme  is  this :  immediately  a  boy 
leaves  the  elementary  school  for  the  secondary  school  his  qualification  for 
a  scholarship  ceases. 

14.157.  Some  evidence  has  been  given — or  at  all  events  an  opinion  is, 
as  we  know,  held  by  some  people — that  under  the  present  system  the 
wrong  class  of  children  get  scholarships.  That  would  not  l)e  your  point  ? 
— I  beg  your  pardon  ;  if  you  refer  to  the  limitation  to  public  elementary 
schools,  in  that  case  a  great  many  o^  the  wrong  kind  of  candidates  get 
scholarships.  I  remember,  myself,  inducing  the  father  of  one  such 
candidate  to  give  up  the  money  value  of  the  scholarship,  and  to  pay  it  to 
some  poor  boy,  whiie  his  boy  retained  the  status  of  the  soholiU*. 

14.158.  But  that  difficulty  can  be  got  over  by  imposing  a  limit  of 
income,  you  think  P — Yes  ;  but  then  there  are  certain  others  who  are  in 
secondary  schools  who  are  now  cut  out  from  such  scholarships. 
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14.159.  That  ia  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out — that  there -is  a  class  of 
boys  who,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  be  eligible  who  are  now  excluded.  I 
suppose  that  those  would  be  boys  in  the  lower  forms  of  public  secondary 
schools,  in  private  schools,  or  receiving  tuition  at  homo? — Yes,  or  in 
public  sccondaiy  schools,  £00. 

14.160.  I  include  those  in  the  lower  forms  of  secondary  schools.  Take 
your  own  school,  for  example  ;  have  you  any  idea  what  number  of  boys 
there  are  in  the  lower  forms  who  are  eligible — I  mean  who  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  eligibility,  except  that  they  are  not  in  a  public  elementary 
school ;  more  than  two  or  three ;  I  do  not  want  exact  figures ;  would  that 
be  more  than  two  or  tiiree  ? — I  should  think  that  in  my  own  school  there 
would  be  10  or  12  at  least. 

14.161.  Who  are  within  the  ago  limit,  and  the  income  limit  P — Yes. 

14.162.  Your  proposal  is  to  remove  the  restriction  as  regards  the  kind 
of  school,  but  to  keep  the  restriction  as  regards  income  P — Yes. 

14.163.  Would  you  also  prv)pose  to  alter  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tion, which  I  understand  at  the  present  time  is  entirely  based  on  the 
curriculum  of  public  elementary  scuojIsP — I  do  not  s^o  anv  njcd  to  alter 
that ;  it  is  quite  wide  enough  to  include  the  teaching  up  to  that  stage  in 
a  secondary  school. 

J  4,164.  You  do  not  think  ihat  an  objection  which  might  be  made 
would  still  unduly  favour  candidates  from  public  elementary  schools,  or 
would  be  of  importance  P — No. 

14.165.  There  is  one  point  with  regard  to  scholarships,  that  I  do  not 
think  you  have  said  anything  about — ^that  is,  with  regard  to  the  allowance 
for  age  ;  have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  that  P — I  think  that 
allowance  for  »ge  for  scholarships  is  very  desirable,  and  I  believe  that 
the  allowance  for  age  at  present  in  use  by  the  Headmasters'  Association, 
one  per  cent  per  month,  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  as  bringing  out 
especially  able  candidates,  and  making  their  change  earlier  than  would 
have  happened  otherwise.  An  example  of  the  advisability  of  this  allow- 
ance for  age  came  before  my  notice  lately  in  the  Gampden  exhibitions, 
where  no  allowance  for  age  is  made,  and  the  age  limit  is  15.  There  the 
same  boy  goes  in  for  the  scholarship  three  or  four  vears  in  succession, 
being  snccessfnl  at  last.  Such  a  case  has  occurred  this  year ;  but  the 
scholar  ought  to  have  been  passed  on  two  or  three  years  before. 

14.166.  You  would  recommend  then  that  some  allowance  for  age  should 
be  made  in  the  awarding  of  all  these  scholarships  P — I  think  it  is  most 
desirable. 

14.167.  Exparience  has  shown  that  it  works  well,  and  is  desirable  P— 
Yes. 

14.168.  With  regard  to  the  awarding  of  major  scholarships,  1  see  the 
force  of  your  proposal  to  accept,  as  the  preliminary,  an  alternative  of 
various  well-known  examinations ;  but  would  it  not  be  open  to  this 
objection,  that  by  doing  so  you  would  either  have  to  duplicate  the 
examination  in  those  subjects,  or  else  not  take  into  account  m  awarding 
scholarships  the  marks  gained  in  some  important  subjects.  If  mathe- 
matics were,  for  instance,  included  in  the  preliminary,  would  you  have 
it  included  in  the  final,  or  would  you  give  no  weight  to  marks  in  that 
subject  P — When  it  comes  to  the  second  examination  the  candidate 
wonld  be  examined  only  in  certain  groups;  the  candidates  could  omit 
mathematics  altogether. 

14.169.  You  see  the  difficulty  that  I  suggest  is  that  important  groups  of 
subjects  might  not  count  P — It  is  a  very  specialised  examination,  and  if 
yon  are  going  to  award  a  modern  language  scholarship,  I  think  you  need 
not  require  mathematics  or  any  other  particular  subject. 

14.170.  Your  scheme  would  be  more  snitable  for  a  special  scholarship, 
than  for  general  sohokurships  P — Yes,  for  scholarships  awarded  for  special 
aptitude!,  corresponding  to  the  open  scholarships  offered  by  the  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Camoridge. 
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14.171.  Have  yon  anj  idea  as  to  the  proper  age  for  major  BcholarshipB  ? 
^I  think  either  16  or  17  ;  at  any  rate  the  leaving  age  of  secondary  schools. 

14.172.  Woold  yoa  not  contemplate  that  some  of  these  scholarships 
would  be  held  in  the  secondary  schools  ? — Not  for  more  than  one  year  at 
most,  and  in  those  cases  ouly  by  boys  who  are  Tery  young  when  they 
gain  their  schohkrships. 

14.173.  Yoa  do  not  contemplate  a  whole  class  of  scholarships  inter* 
mediate  between  entrance  and  leaving  scholarships,  which  shonlu  be  open 
to  boys  in  the  schools  and  tenable  in  the  schools ;  you  do  not  suggest 
that  iiore? — No,  I  can  see  that  they  might  servo  some  good  purpose, 
but  I  prefer  the  other  plan — that  if  a  boy  gets  a  scholarship  he  leaves  al 
once.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  would  have  the  best  effect. 

14.174.  Your  experience,  at  all  events,  has  not  led  yon  to  think  that 
there  is  such  a  want,  or,  at  all  events,  a  marked  want  for  scholarships  of 
that  kind? — No. 

14.175.  {Dr.  WormeU.)  I  wish  to  pat  two  or  three  questions  on  the 
working  of  this  scholarship  system.  You  are  aware  that  in  many  of  the 
lower  secondary  schools  of  London  the  number  of  scholars  has  fallen 
considerably  daring  the  last  eight  or  twelve  months  P — I  have  heard  that 
that  is  so. 

14,17d.  In  nearly  all  schools,  for  instance,  the  fees  of  which  are  from 
4Z.  to  61.  per  annum  ? — Yes,  those  are  the  ones  that  I  was  referring  to. 

14.177.  I  could  mention  the  names  if  necessary  in  which  that  is  said  to 
bo  BO.  Do  you  think  that  tl.e  sudden  creation  of  the  large  number  of 
scholarships  with  the  restrictions  attached  to  them,  as  at  present,  has 
unsettled  and  excited  the  poorer  middle  classes,  leading  tnem  to  send 
their  children  to  the  elementary  schools,  or  to  retain  them  there  if  they 
happen  to  be  there  longer  than  they  need,  in  ihe  hope  of  gaining  scholar- 
ships P — I  think  that  that  is  tho  case,  lut  it  will  be  sure  to  right  itself. 

14.178.  Turning  to  some  correspondence  that  has  been  forwarded  to  me. 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  upon  it — Are  you  acquainted  with  cases  in 
which  scholars  are  detained  in  public  elementary  schools  by  the  hope  of 
gaining  a  scholarship,  and  do  such  cases  suggest  an  unfortunate  conse* 
quence  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships  restricted  to 
elementary  schools  ? — Yes,  but  it  will  right  itself. 

14.179.  Here  is  another  letter  not  with  regard  to  a  boy  entering,  but  to 
a  boy  already  in  a  secondary  school.  The  parent  asks  whether  it  would 
not  be  best  to  send  him  to  a  board  school  for  12  months,  in  order  that  he 
might  obtain  a  scholarship.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  cases  like 
that  are  very  numerous  at  the  present  moment  P — I  think  that  they  are 
numerou  j ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  rather  glad  to  think  that  they  are ; 
because  it  points  to  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  throughout  London  somt. 
idea  of  the  use  of  those  scholarships  to  pass  boys  on. 

14.180.  But  this  gold  forer,  so  to  speak,  does  not  assist  education  in 
any  way,  does  it? — I  think  that  the  interest  that  is  awakened  will  help 
education  in  a  short  time,  because  the  number  of  scholarships  is  limited. 

14.181.  The  point  on  which  I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  is  this :  do  not 
these  facts  show  that  a  local  authority,  with  the  oest  intentionf^,  and 
trying  to  do  a  little  good,  may  really  do  much  harm  unless  it  can  obtain 
guidance  and  advice  from  a  central  authority,  which  from  its  position  can 
see  all  the  consequences  of  the  proposed  action.  Do  you  think  that  that 
is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  conse€|uences  cf  a  large  sudden  increase 
of  scholarships  restricted  to  scholars  in  public  elementary  schools  P — 
I  should  hardly  like  to  say  so,  because  I  feel  that  in  all  changes  made  on 
a  large  scale,  whether  taken  up  by  a  central  board  or  hj  a  local  board, 
things  move  violently  to  their  places  and  smoothly  in  their  places ;  and  I 
feel  thnt  the  Technical  Bducational  Board  of  the  London  Ooanty  Council 
has  had  the  interests  of  education  so  much  at  heart  that  I  should  not 
like  to  say  anv  word  which  might  be  thought  to  be  a  reflection  upon  the 
methods  which  they  have  adopted. 
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14.182.  Then  granting  that  there  is  a  disturbing  influence  that  was 
not  expected,  you  have  no  misgivings  aj  to  the  speedy  righting  of  this 
matter  P — ^None,  whatever. 

14.183.  There  are  two  questions  which  1  should  like  to  ask  with  regard 
to  other  points  of  your  evidence :  one  to  correct  what  I  think  was  a 
misstatement  of  the  assistant  masters,  mode,  I  think,  because  they  did 
not  understand  the  point ;  is  it  true  that  headmasters  about  to  leave  a 
school  have  to  give  lormal  notice  to  all  their  assistant  masters  ? — It  is 
not  a  fact,  and  it  is  evidentlv  said  under  a  misconception.  It .  is  the 
almost  invariable  custom  that  tne  new  headmaster  accepts  all  such  of  the 
old  staff  as  desire  to  stay  ;  and  in  any  case  where  circumstances  seem  to 
make  the  step  desirable,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  newly  appointed  head- 
master, in  the  exercise  of  his  undou})ted  right,  to  give  such  notice.  I 
known  two  or  three  examples  of  this. 

14.184.  (Mr.  Coclcbwm.)  Can  there  be  no  schools  in  regard  to  which  the 
statement  of  the  assistant  masters  may  be  accurate  P— 1  never  heard  of 
one.  J  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  one — ^not  a  public  school  under  a 
scheme. 

14.185.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  There  is  one  other  question  that  I  want  to  put 
to  you :  do  you  know  whether  there  are  many  schools  in  which  there  is,  in 
the  choice  of  the  headmaster,  a  preference  given  to  a  man  in  holy  orders  P 
— I  know  that  there  are  some  cases,  but  1  know  also  that  there  are  a  great 
many  other  cases  where  a  restriction  is  not  made  to  a  candidate  in  holy 
orders,  but  the  appointment  is  practically  restricted  to  such  a  person. 
For  example,  at  the  present  moment  the  headmastership  of  Spalding 
Grammar  School  is  advertised  as  about  to  be  vacant.  Part  of  the  emolu- 
ment is  stated  to  be,  if  a  clergyman  is  appointed  to  the  headmastership, 
the  appointment  to  the  chaplaincy  of  Wykeham  Abbey.  Wykeham  Abbey 
is  a  ruin,  and  there  has  to  be  a  service  held  once  a  year  to  fulfil  the 
condition  of  being  chaplain  of  Wykeham  Abbey. 

14.186.  (Mr.  Cochhum.)  In  the  ruins  ? — ^Yes ;  and  for  that  the  chaplain 
gets  221.  108.  That  seems  to  be  either  an  indication  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  paid  as  lay  headmaster ;  or  it  is  an  inducement  for  a  clerical 
headmaster  to  be  chosen.  And  there  are,  without  doubt,  many  cases  of 
small  schools  in  the  country  where  the  headmaster  is  chosen  for  the 
reason  that  the  pay  as  headmaster  is  insufficient,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
expected  to  earn  something  more  by  taking  duty  upon  Sundays.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  is  very  much  wanted  is  a  clause  in  the  schemes  declaring 
that  paid  outside  clerical  duty  should  not  be  attached  to  a  headmaster- 
ship,  and  that  a  headmaster  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  payment  for 
outside  clerical  duty. 

14.187.  (Mr.  Cockbum,)  Do  you  really  mean  that  a  clergyman  is  to  bo 
forbidden  taking  any  appointment  for  which  he  is  to  receive  pay  if  he  is 
headmaster  of  a  school  r — Not  while  he  is  headmaster.  My  point  is  that 
a  headmaster  should  be  paid  sufficiently  to  free  him  from  the  necessity  of 
any  outside  work  while  he  remains  headmaster,  and  where,  necessary,  the 
sch3ol  funds  ought  to  be  increased  with  this  object. 

14.188.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  It  has  been  said  that  the  proportion  of  head- 
masters of  public  schools  composed  of  men  in  holy  orders  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  proportion  of  assistant  masters  in  holy  orders,  and 
assistant  masters  therefore  argue  that  preference  in  the  choice  of  head- 
masters must  be  given  in  manv  cases  to  clergymen ;  does  your  experience 
bear  out  that  statement? — L  have  statistics  about  that  from  Duke'a 
**  Health  at  School,"  in  which  he  points  out  that  in  1890,  the  681 
assistant  masters  in  the  largo  public  schools  were  divided  in  this  way: 
clergymen  139,  laymen  542 ;  and  that  in  the  same  schools  at  the  same 
dates  the  headmasters  of  those  schools  were  divided  in  exactly  opposite 
proportions,  viz.,  17  clergymen  and  five  laymen. 

14.189.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  These  are  the  principal  public  schools,  arc  they 
not? — ^Yes.  He  pointed  out  that  the  case  is  undergoing  some  change, 
because  he  says  that  in  1888  the  per-centage  of  assistant  masters  who  were 
in  holy  orders  was  27  clergymen  to  73  laymen,  but  that  seven  years  later  the 
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proportion  was  20  olergymen  to  80  laymen,  showing  that  in  seyen  years 
7  per  cent,  of  difference  had  been  made,  making,  of  course,  the  dis- 
proportion of  assistant  masters  to  headmasters  still  greater. 

1-4,190.  Should  yon  aa?  that  the  same  process  was  in  operation  in 
middle-class  secondary  schools  ?— I  should  say  yes. 

14.191.  {Dr.  Wormdl.)  Then  that  again  is  a  matter  which  tends  to  right 
itself  in  the  course  of  time ;  those  restrictions  arc  natnrn.Ily  tending  to  go 
out P— Yes;  for  as  Dr.  Dukes  Rays:— *' If  the  same  rate  of  falling  off 
'*  continue  during  the  next  20,  as  has  occurred  daring  the  last  seven, 
'*  years,  t.e.,  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  there  will  be  no  clerical  masters, 
**  remaining  from  which  to  choose,  in  which  case  it  will  right  itself." 

14.192.  {Mr,  ToxaU.)  Does  your  sub-committoe  require  the  payment  of 
any  fee  from  a  child  who  is  examined,  or  on  behalf  of  a  onifd  who  is 
examined,  for  the  examiaer  P — We  require  a  fee  on  bcha'f  of  a  child.  The 
awarding  bodies,  whether  county  councils,  or  scholarship  trustees,  or 
governing  bodies  of  secondary  schools,  pay  it ;  the  child  does  not  pay 
anything. 

14.193.  {Mr,  Cockbum,)  What  is  the  amount  ? — 3ir.  per  candidate. 

14.194.  {Mr.  Toxall.)  Do  you  ansume  that  the  payment  of  a  fee  by  the 
child  himself  or  herself,  or  by  the  parents  or  guardians,  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  flow  of  candidates  for  examinations  of  that  kind  P — 
That  is  a  point  rather  for  the  awarding  bodies,  but  I  may  say  that  the 
opinion  of  the  soholarsbips  committee  has  been  thus  defimtely  expressed : 
'*  The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  as  a  rule  it  is  undesirable  to  call  on 
"  candidates  to  pay  any  part  of  the  examination  fees.*' 

14.195.  Your  views  with  regard  to  restriction  upon  the  scholarships 
which  are  offered  by  the  London  Technical  Education  Board  I  think  go 
in  the  direction  of  abolishing  the  restriction  upon  the  kind  of  school 
from  which  the  scholarship  winner  comes,  but  miiintainin^^  a  restriction, 
though  perhaps  not  the  present  one,  upon  the  amount  of  income  in  the 
home  from  which  the  child  comes  P — That  is  so. 

14.196.  You  observe,  do  you  not,  that  if  you  abolish  the  restriction  wil.h 
regard  to  the  public  elementary  schools,  you  do  something  to  put  back 
the  modern  movement  in  favour  of  makiug  the  public  elementary  schools 
really  the  primary  schools  of  the  nation,  and  keeping  the  secondary 
schools  as  truly  secondary  schools  ? — I  know  that  secondary  schools 
contain  boys  of  the  same  school  age  as  those  in  elementary  schools. 
Secondary  schools  are  not  continuation  schools. 

14.197.  And  would  not  your  removal  of  the  restriction  in  the  school 
from  which  the  scholarship  wmner  came  tend  to  perpetuate  that 
thing  P — It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  perpetuated. 

14.198.  You  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  perpetuated;  that 
secondarv  schools  should  be  primary  and  secondary  schools  as  well  to  the 
end  of  tne  chapter  P — I  think  so.  You  are  simply  suggesting.  I  take  it, 
that  secondary  schools  should  be  made  into  continuation  schools. 

14,19).  No,  tbat  secon  lary  schools  should  be  what  they  are  in  other 
countries, — schools  for  the  Secondary  Education  of  children  who  have 
received  their  primary  education  elsewhere? — ^That  is  continuation 
schools. 

14,200.  There  is  a  technical  meaning  given  to  the  term  continuation 
schools  P— I  take  ihe  term  to  mean  schools  which  continue  the  education 
gained  elsewhere. 

14»201.  G-ained  in  a  public  elementary  school, — that  is  the  meaning  of 
a  continuation  school  now.  If  you  use  it  in  the  wider  sense,  I  agpree  with 
Ton  that  secondary  schools  should  be  continuation  schools  P — I  am  using 
It  in  the  widest  sense,  and  I  say  that  in  England  secondaiy  schools 
ought  not  to  be  such. 
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I4,201a.  That  is  a  radical  difference  of  opinion,  of  course,  then.  Do  not 
yon  think  that  instead  of  laying  down  any  definite  limit  of  income  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  the  whole  case  might  be  met  if  those  who  award  the 
scholarships  had  the  power  to  inquire  into  the  income  of  the  parents  in 
each  case,  and  to  decide  between  any  two  of  tliem  relatively  according  to 
both  the  income  and  the  claims  upon  the  income? — It  depends  upon 
whether  you  mean  the  power  or  the  direction ;  I  would  give  to  anch 
awarding  bodies  directions  to  do  so. 

14<,202.  Quite  so  ;  you  would  make  it  compulsory  P — Yes,  in  at  least  a 
definite  proportion  of  scholarships  awarded. 

14.203.  Do  you  object  entirely  to  any  minor  scholarships  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  leaving  exhibition  from  a  'public  elementary  school,  rather 
than  an  entrance  exhibition  to  the  secondary  school;  that  is  to  say, 
wouid  you  approve  of  any  system  by  which  in  the  new  creation  of 
bcholarships  there  should  bo  assigned  to  particular  schools,  or  groups  of 
schools,  close  scholarshi])S  which  should  enable  entrance  to  secondary 
schools,  but  which  should  really  be  leaving  exhibitions  tenable  by  the 
pupils  of  a  school  or  group  of  schools,  and  decided  by  competition  within 
the  school  itself  or  group  of  schools  P — L  think  it  is  undesirable.  I  think 
if  the  candidate  is  about  to  continue  his  education  at  a  school,  the 
authorities  of  such  school  shoild  be  consulted  as  to  the  form  of  test  »hat 
they  think  is  desirable. 

14.204.  Yes,  I  put  that  aside ;  that  would  of  course  be  so  in  any  oaso. 
But  my  point  is  this :  that  instead  of  having  the  local  competition — an 
unhealthy  competition — between  scholars  from  all  the  schools  in  the 
locality  fur  a  certain  number  of  entrance  scholarships  elsewhere,  would 
not  the  evils  of  competition  be  lessened  by  breaking  it  up  into  groups  of 
competition,  and  making  each  group  of  competition  coincident  with  a 
group  of  schools  or  one  school  itself  P — It  is  to  beg  the  question  to  say 
that  it  is  an  nnhealthy  competition ;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is. 

14.205.  Supposing  that  it  is  held  by  many  people  that  it  is  an  unhealthy 
competition,  would  vou  not  re^rd  it  as  possible  that  it  might  be  made 
less  unhealthy  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  competition  and  making  it  more 
local  and  more  according  to  groups  or  special  schools  P — If  I  may  answer 
you  by  the  experience  that  we  have  hitherto  had  with  regard  to  London, 
there  are  some  districts  of  London  that  have  had  this  limited  competition 
— Westminster  in  particular — and  as  the  result  the  Westminster  boys 
cannot  hold  their  own  with  boys  from  the  South-east  district,  where 
scholarships  have  been  awarded  in  a  much  more  public  manner.  Now  I 
cannot  think  that  there  arc  fewer  able  boys  in  Westminster  then  there 
are,  say,  in  Greenwich;  yet  the  results  would  seem  to  show  that  that  is  so. 

14,20fi.  You  know  that  there  are  fewer  schools  in  Westminster  than 
in  Greenwich  p — I  know  that ;  and  I  own  that  this  fact  somewhat  helps 
to  explain  the  result. 

14.207.  That  might,  to  some  extent,  account  for  the  scarceness.  Do 
you  seek  for  an  appeal  against  the  dismissal  of  a  headmaster  P — No,  I 
bog  your  pardon ;  I  said  that  the  headmaster  onght  not  to  have  an 
appeal. 

14.208.  And  you  quite  agree  that  the  assistant  master  ought  not  to 
have  an  appeal  P — I  say  that  the  assistant  masters  ought  not  to  have  an 
appeal  to  the  governing  body,  but  the  assistant  masters  should  have  an 
appeal,  on  certain  conditions  l^^lfiUed,  to  the  Central  Educational  Council. 
It  is  a  professional  subject,  and  1  would  take  it  before  a  body  of 
professional  experts. 

14.209.  Would  that  power  of  appeal  be  confined  to  the  case  of  dismissal, 
or  would  it  arise  upon  other  subjects  of  dispute  P — Such  as  P 

14.210.  Such  as  questions  of  salary,  questions  of  bearing,  questions  of 
regulation  within  the  school  P — I  hope  not. 

14.211.  You  would  strictly  limit  it  to  the  dismissal  P — Certainly. 
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14.212.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  What  is  the  ospericnco  of  yonr  Msooiation  as  to 
the  restrictionB  that  are  pnt  on  the  kina  of  schools  at  which  scholarabipd 
arc  tenable  ? — ^Thcre  are  three  different  bodies  ihat  uward  scholarships. 
There  are  bodies  like  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  Lonaon 
County  Oonncil  who  draw  up  a  list  of  approved  schools,  and  in  their 
case  they  have  in  addition  to  secondary  schools  added  certain  schools 
which  are  secondarr  in  reality  although  not  in  name-— certain  elementary 
schools  like  the  Thomas  Street  Board  School.  Then  there  are  certain 
schools  whose  scholarships  are  only  held  at  those  schools. 

14.213.  I  think  you  rather  misunderstand  my  question.  Do  you  find 
that  any  of  the  public  authorities  Tor  which  you  examine  confine  the 
schools  at  which  their  scholarship.^  are  tenable  to  those  of  a  public 
nature  P — In  all  cases  they  do,  and  I  think  they  are  bound  to  do  so  by 
law. 

14.214.  That  is  your  view? — ^That  is  their  view  ;  it  is  not  my  view. 

14.215.  Have  yon  noticed  any  hardsnips  arising  from  that  restricted 
view  of  their  powers  ?— I  have  not  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  it,  but 
I  can  conceive  that  a  good  private  school  should  be  approved  for  the 
Durpose,  and  under  certain  conditions.  I  can  conceive  that  it  is  a 
Iiardship,  although  1  do  not  know  of  any  particular  case. 

14.216.  On  general  grounds  you  approve  of  wider  freedom  being  given 
to  the  public  authorities  P — Yes. 

14,277.  We  have  heard  that  the  work  of  some  schools  is  embarrassed 
by  the  great  number  of  subjects  that  have  now  to  be  entered  for ;  do  you 
think  that  your  new  examination  will  tend  to  displace  any  of  the  existing 
ones  by  combining  their  advantages  ? — That  was  the  idea ;  that  we 
should  be  able  to  get,  say,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commeroe  to  accept 
our  examination,  hi  place  of  their  own. 

14.218.  So  that  the  result  of  your  examination  would  be  accepted  for 
other  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  mere  award  of  scholarships  P — We 
hope  so. 
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14.219.  May  I  ask  whether  the  results  of  your  examination  are 
published  in  order  of  merit  P — The  resnlt  of  the  minor  scholarships 
examination  is  published  in  order  of  merit. 

14.220.  Then  it  might  be  possible  that  the  result  of  a  general  adoption 
of  yonr  scheme  would  be  to  substitute  in  those  schools  a  severer  form  of 
competition,  in  which  the  order  of  merit  is  published,  for  the  present 
less  severe  form  of  competition  in  which  the  successful  candidates  are 
classed  in  large  groups  P — ^That  is  so,  without  doubt. 

14.221.  May  I  ask  whether,  in  your  present  schemes  for  minor  scholar- 
ships, it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to  get  marks  in  Greek  P — No,  Greek  not 
being  a  subject  of  the  Education  Code. 

14.222.  Then,  pro  tanto,  your  scheme  would  have  to  be  modified  if  it 
ever  is  to  be  made  available  for  boys  in  many  secondary  schools  P — 
Yes ;  and  it  could  be  readily  made  so  by  merely  increasing  the  numliur  of 
optional  subjects. 

14.223.  I  understand  you  to  recommend  that  modern  schools  of  the  first 
grade  should  be  established,  and  should  rank  with  classical  schools  of  the 
same  grade.  May  I  ask  what  the  relations  of  those  schools  should,  in 
your  opinion,  be  towards  the  universities?  —My  idea  is  that  the  modem 
schools  at  the  present  time  have  no  outlet  like  the  classical  schools  h*v6. 
We  have  no  real  polytechnics,  or  hardly  any,  in  England,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  universities  should  perform  the  office  which  in  Germany  is 
performed  by  the  university  and  the  polytechnic  ;  and  inthat  case,  1  think, 
that  some  modification  of  the  university  curriculum  would  be  required. 
But  I  think  that  we  are  not  in  England  ready  to  have  a  modern  university 
founded  by  the  side  of  the  classical  university. 

14.224.  You  would  like  the  older  universities  to  make  themselvos  more 
accessible  to  those  who  have  been  trained  on  an  exclusively  modem 
curriculum  P — That  is  so. 
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14.225.  (Mr.  Gockhurn,)  Do  you  favour  any  centralised  code  of  education 
for  carrying  on  our  secondary  schools,  similar  to  what  is  fortbcomin}r 
from  the  Eaucation  Department  for  primary  scliools? — I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  such  a  code  compulsory.  I  should  like  such  a  code  to  be 
drawn  up  with  authority,  but  not  made  compulsory. 

14.226.  Tour  objection  to  it  being  the  possible  cramping  effect  which 
it  might  have  on  freedom  and  elasticity  P — ^Yes. 

14.227.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  your  3wn  scheme  or  any  general 
system  of  examinations  would  not  have  the  same  cramping  and  limiting 
effect  upon  education  P — I  think  not,  because  it  only  has,  as  I  bare  already 
said,  the  name  of  unity,  while  iu  itself  it  is  exceedingly  diverse.  It  is 
not  cramping  for  a  man  to  take  one  of  the  examinations  for  B.A., 
because  tne  degree  is  conferred  fdr  passing  in  very  diverse  groups  of 
subjects ;  and  in  the  same  way  this  contemplated  exiiminatien  is  in  itself 
a  group  of  examinations  adapted  to  the  various  types  of  schools.  I  feel 
very  strongly  indeed  that  we  ought  to  encourage  variability  of  type  as 
much  as  possible,  and  I  think  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  institute  such 
an  examination  as  shall  encourage  that. 

14.228.  You  see  no  difficulty,  as  I  understand,  in  an  examining  board 
which  is  to  hold  a  simultaneous  examination,  framing  a  set  of  questions 
equally  appropriate  to  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  and  to  Cornwall  P — 
Are  yon  speaking  now  of  the  ordinary  scholarship  examination  which  is 
now  in  practice  P 

14.229.  T  have  in  my  mind  the  minor  scholarship  examination? — 
With  regard  to  minor  scholarships  I  said  definitely  that  we  have  found 
a  difficulty,  and  are  endeavouring  to  meet  it  by  having  on  the  same  day 
what  I  called  the  urban  or  two-day,  and  what  1  called  the  rural  or 
one-day,  examination  both  being  on  the  same  code,  but  of  very  diverse 
difficulty. 

14.230.  Then  you  do  think  that  the  amount  of  experience  which  has 
been  already  gained  in  this  matter  leads  you  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  insuperable  difficulty  or  obstacle — in  the  way  of  having  an  examina- 
tion which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Eugland,  held  on  one  day  P 
— No  insuperable  obstacle. 

14.231.  For  all  schools  P — I  said  that  the  urban  examination  is  now 
divided  into  two  classes. 

14.232.  Provided,  that  you  divided  it  into  two  classes  only,  you  think 
that  the  difficulty  could  be  oyeroome  P — ^Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  Hbnrt  Cbaik,  C.B.,  called  in  and  examined. 

14,233.  (Chairman.)  You  are  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Education 
Department  P — ^Yes. 

14,2;34.  And  you  have  been  so  for  some  years  past  ? — Yes,  since  1885. 
I  ought  to  say  that  I  hold  also  the  position  of  director  of  higher  inspec- 
tion as  a  separate  appointment. 

14.235.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  some  account  of  the  system  of  leaving 
certificates  in  Scottish  secondary  schools,  and  of  the  examination  under 
which  those  certificates  are  given  P — The  leaving  certificate  examination 
was  started  at  the  request  of  schools,  of  various  associations  of  school- 
masters, of  the  school  boards,  and  of  many  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
parents  in  Scotland.  Its  objects  were  to  define  the  position  of  the 
secondary  school — to  give  some  aim  to  the  pupil  in  the  secondary  school ; 
also  to  give  to  the  parent  sonie  test  of  tne  progress  of  his  son  ;  and 
further  to  simplify,  as  we  hoped  we  might  do,  some  of  the  professional 
examinations. 

14.236.  By  making  the  certificate  accepted  in  lieu  of  them,  or  of  a  part 
of  them  P— Yes,  by  providing  a  certificate  which  might  be  accepted  in 
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lieu  of  them.  The  first  yenr  of  its  operation  was  1888,  and  at  that  time 
abont  900  candidates,  I  think,  applied  in  that  first  year.  It  has  now 
ffonc  on  for  seven  years — this  is  the  seventh  year — and  there  were  about 
10.000  candidates  who  presented  themselves  this  snmmer. 

14.237.  From  what  classes  of  schools  do  those  10,000  candidates  come  P 
— At  first  oar  desire  was  to  limit  the  certificate  only  to  secondary  scliools ; 
we  thought  that  ic  woald  give  an  advantage  to  secondary  schools  by  making 
this  leaving  certificate  a  sort  of  degree  examination  for  the  secondary 
schools ;  bnt  it  was  pressed  upon  us  from  the  very  first  that  we  should  open 
it  to  a  larger  number  of  schools — that  we^should  make  it  open  to  all  the 
State-aided  schools  as  well.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  that  was  so  far 
conceded ;  and  now  a  very  considerable  number  of  State-aideH  schools, 
which  are  considered  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  Secondary  Education, 
are  allowed  to  present  their  scholars.  We  have,  further,' been  asked 
occasionally  to  admit  those  who  are  attending  no  school  at  all,  being 
educated  at  home,  bnt  that  wo  have  distinctly  refused,  and  I  hope  shall 
continue  always  to  refuse. 

14.238.  Possibly  your  statistics  in  one  of  your  reports  mav  contain 
the  information,  but  it  might  be  convenient  if  you  could  tell  us  ofi*- 
haud  how  many  candidates  out  of  the  10,00')  belonged  to  secondary 
schools,  properly  so-called,  and  how  many  belonged  to  other  schools  ? — 
The  number  of  candidates  in  the  higher-cla.ss  schools  last  year  was  4,352, 
and  in  the  other  schools  5,481. 

14.239.  That  is  to  say.  non -secondary  schools  P — ^T^. 

14.240.  And  even  that  number  of  over  4,000  would  imply  that  some  of 
the  larger  schools  in  Scotland  must  send  in  a  very  considerable  number  of 
pupils  r— Yes. 

14.241.  Take  the  case  of  such  schools  as  the  high  schools  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh ;  would  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  who  are  leaving  go  in  for 
that  examinati(m  P  —Certainly.  We  cannot  enforce  any  rule,  but  wc  state 
to  them  that  we  understand  that  all  the  scholars  in  the  highest  classes 
ought,  as  a  rule,  to  be  presented.  Then,  with  regird  to  the  system  upon 
which  that  examination  is  conducted,  in  each  subject  one  principal 
examiner,  genera11y>a  professor  of  one  of  the  Scottihh  nniversiciei<,act8  in 
consultation  with  myself,  and  he  draws  up  the  papers ;  these,  to  some 
extent,  form  the  subject  of  consultation,  with  one  or  two  other-^,  in  each 
subject,  and  then  a  standard  is  fixed,  and  the  papers  are  revised  under  his 
supervision. 

14.242.  When  you  say  that  the  standard  is  fixed,  do  you  mean  that  the 
number  of  marks  is  allotted  to  each  question  ? — That  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  correspondence  between  myself  and  each  of  the  principal 
examiners.  After  tue  papers  are  sent  in  I  have  opportunities  or  meeting 
or  ex)rresi)oiiding  with  these  principal  examiners,  and  telling  them  what 
the  results  will  be,  and  what  impression  has  been  formed  of  the  papers  ; 
and  upon  that  the  standard  is  fixed. 

14.243.  I  would  invite  you  to  explain  a  little  more  fully  to  us  what 
you  mean  by  saying  that  the  standard  is  fixed  ? — The  number  of  marks 
that  ore  to  pass  in  each  grade. 

14.244.  The  number  of  marks  which  is  to  entitle  a  boy  to  passP — Ye?, 
to  a  pass  in  each  grade. 

14.245.  Are  those  papers  uniform  for  all  the  schools  that  send  in  pupils 
in  Scotland  P— Yes,  they  are  uniform,  and  they  are  set  on  the  same  aay 
in  each  subject  throughout  Scotland.  We  appoint  a  supervising  officer 
who  acts  on  behalf  of  the  Department;  we  do  not  send  the  paper  to  any 
representative  of  the  school.  This  supervising  officer  receives  the  papers 
sealed,  and  on  the  day  of  examination,  m  the  presence  of  the  authorities 
of  the  school,  he  opens  them.  No  pupil  can  leave  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  beginning  of  tne  examination,  ana  at  the  end  of  that  half  hour  we  do 
not  care  if  every  paper  is  published  in  the  newspaper.  No  preBoribed 
subjects  iM^  given ;  tho  exf^minatio^  is  a  purely  general  one. 
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14.246.  I  do  not  nndentaDd  that  P-— We  do  not  give  any  prescribed 
books,  or  particular  parts  of  a  subject. 

14.247.  Tou  merely  give  the  subjects  in  which  the  examination  shall  be 
taken  ? — We  merely  give  the  subjects ;  there  are  no  prescribed  books — 
the  examination  is  general. 

14.248.  (Mr.  CocMum,)  And  is  there  no  syllabus  which  the  examination 
pa|)ers  will  traverse  ? — No  further  syllabus  than  that  in  the  anttimn  of 
each  year  we  issue  a  very  careful  memorandum  dealing  with  each  sutncct, 
and  embodying  any  remarks  or  anything  that  we  have  gained  by 
experience  in  previous  years,  and  stating  the  general  standard  that  will 
be  fixed. 

14.249.  {ChcMrman.)  Will  not  the  sim])lest  plan  be  for  you  to  give  us  a 
paper  containing  one  of  those  memoranda,  and  whatever  there  is  that 
moicatcs  the  nature  of  the  examination.  Perhaps  that  is  contained  in  the 
report  P — Thai  is  coniain«d  in  my  blue  book. 

14.250.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  reference  to  it,  and  that  will  be 
enough  for  our  purpose?— There  arc  several  memoranda,  you  will  find, 
which  are  published  between  page  3  and  page  12  of  my  own  renort  upcm 
the  inspection  of  higher  class  schools  in  Scotland,  1894.  I  ought  to 
explain,  perhiips,  that  we  issue  certificates  in  sii.glo  subjects.  It  has  boon 
sug^estea  to  us  several  times  that  these  ought  to  be  issued  in  groups  of 
subjects;  but  we  have  always  set  ourselves  against  that.  When  the 
system  was  firbt  established  I  had  a  g()od  many  conferences  with  the 
authorities  of  the  French  Education  Ofiice.  Their  system  of  the  Bachelier 
^8  Lettres  is  much  the  same,  and  thoy  strongly  advised  us  to  avoid  their 
error  of  having  groups  of  subjects. 

14/251.  What  ground  did  they  chiefly  take  ? — They  say  that  it  stereo- 
tvpes  education  too  much.  Our  principle  is  this  :  we  say  what  standard 
the  loy  has  reached  in  each  subject,  and  we  leave  other  examining  autho- 
rities, such  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Scottish  universities,  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  the  Royal  Medical  Council,  the  law 
societies,  and  so  on,  to  say  which  of  the  cortificatei:  they  will  reqdire. 

14.252.  That  is  to  say,  how  many  certificates  in  individual  subjects  will 
bo  accepted  by  them  a«  sufficiently  indicating  the  standard  of  excellence 
which  tne  candidate  has  reached  P — Exactly ;  as  sufficiently  indicating  that 
the  candidate  has  reached  the  standard  which  they  require. 

14.253.  Then  I  understand  that  you  do  uot  yourselves  limit  the  number 
of  single  subjects  which  a  candidate  may  offer? — No,  by  no  means;  the 
candidate  may  attend  every  hour  of  the  examination — it  lasts,  I  think, 
over  eight  days — and  we  so  arrange  that  no  subjects  shall  overlap  one 
another. 

1 4.254.  Each  subject  has  a  special  hour  allotted  to  it,  or  a  special  time  P 
— ^A  special  forenoon  or  afternoon  is  allotted  to  it. 

14,265.  What  advantages  are  held  out  ti  rhc  bov  who  offers  himself  for 
examination,  or  to  the  school  which  sends  in  its  boys  for  it,  besides  that 
of  cnabliog  them  to  obtain  remission  from  some  other  examination  r — So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  none  whatever.  The  only  advantage  is  the 
credit  that  the  school  may  gain  with  parents  as  giving  thoroughness  of 
education. 

14.256.  There  is  nothing  of  a  pecuniary  nature  P— No.  The  very  fact, 
of  course,  that  this  examination  avoids  the  necessity  of  going  up  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  responsions,  or  going  up  to  Edinburgh  from  a 
distant  Highland  town  for  a  law  or  medical  examination,  is  in  itself  a 
considerable  financial  advantage. 

14.257.  No  dcubt ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  }>ayment  directly 
attached  to  the  passing  of  the  examination  ? — None  whatever. 

14.258.  Nor  any  title? — No,  none  whatever.  I  should  say  that  up  to 
1892  it  was  quite  the  other  way ;  we  required  a  fee  from  any  school  or 
cmndidate  that  applied.    Now  we  are  enabled,  by  money  which  is  placed 
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at  oar  dispoBal  under  the  Act  of  1892,  to  do  it  without  fee.  We  com- 
mnnioated  at  first  with  the  various  professional  authorities,  including  the 
nniyersities,  with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  this  certificate,  and  we 
obtained  in  every  case  a  satisfactory  answer.  Of  course  we  haye  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  suii^in?  our  examination  papera  to  all  the  different 
reouirements.  The  universities,  for  instance,  require  a  rather  different 
style  of  examination  from  that  required  for  a  boy  who  is  leaving  school 
for  commercial  pursuits,  or  who  is  entering  the  medical  ])rofeBsion,  and 
so  on.  Bo  far  as  possible  we  endeavour  to  meet  their  requirements  by 
iriTing  a  considerame  option  in  the  questions  set.  We  have  careful  con- 
ferences with  the  joint  board  of  examiners  in  the  Scottish  universities, 
and  our  papers  are  also  submitted  to.  and  form  the  subject  of  consultation 
with,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board ;  and  on  the 
whole  I  think  that,  beyond  criticism,  there  hns  been  no  serious  complaint 
of  our  papers. 

14.259.  Are  the  same  papers  set  to  all  boys  from  all  schools,  or  do  you 
have  diflerent  sets  adapted  to  different  schools,  which  being  schools  situated 
in  n.ore  advanced  or  less  advanced  districts  may  be  expected  to  bring 
their  pupils  up  to  a  somewhat  higlier  or  somewhat  lower  standard  P — No, 
we  find  that  quite  impossible.  We  have  three  grades  in  each  subject. 
We  have  a  lower  graae  which  is  probably  the  more  suitable  grade  for 
many  of  the  schools  with  less  pretensions,  and  which  have  a  smaller 
attendance.  That  lower  grade  is  accepted  by  the  legal  and  medical 
oounoils  for  their  preliminary  examinations,  and  so  many  scholars  leave 
the  schools  at  that  stage,  that  we  felt  it  necessary  to  establish  it.  I  should 
say  also,  that  the  lower  grade  in  mathematics  is  accepted  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  not  by  the  Scottish  universities.  Then  we  have  a  higher 
grade,  and  further,  we  have  an  honours  grade. 

14.260.  When  you^ay  that  the  lower  grade  in  mathematics  is  accepted 
not  by  the  Scottish  universities,  but  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  do  you 
mean  for  entrance  ? — For  what,  as  you  probably  understand,  is  the  three 
years*  course  at  the  Scottish  universities,  they  require  the  higher  grado 
in  mathematics.  - 

14.261.  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  you  to  explain  that  a  little  more 
fully ;  because,  of  course,  the  Scottish  univeraity  system  has  been  much 
altered  of  late  ^ears  ? — The  Scottish  universities  allow  pupils  to  graduate 
in  three  years  if  they  pass  a  fairly  stiff  entrance  examination.  For  that 
entrance  examination  they  require  the  higher  grade  of  our  certificate  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  and  I  think  in  one  other  Rubject.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  requ're  the  higher  grade  for  Latin.  Greek,  and  another 
subject,  but  they  accept  the  lower  grade  in  mathematics  as  an  equivalent 
for  responsions  at  Oxford,  or  the  preliminary  examination  at  Cambridge. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  perhaps  for  me  to  enter  into  any  details 
with  regard  to  the  special  papers  and  the  difficulties  that  I  find  with 
them. 

14.262.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  to  the  Commission  how  the  matter 
stands,  as  re^^ards  entranoe  in  Scotland,  I  mean  to  what  extent  this 
examination  relieves  anyone  from  any  obligation  at  Scottish  universities 
beyond  that  of  enabling  him  to  shorten  his  course  P — He  is  enabled  tc 
enter  the  senior  classes,  and  so  to  shorten  his  course. 

14.263.  It  only  in  that  way  abridges  what  otherwise  would  be  the  earlier 
part  of  his  course  P — Yes ;  but  in  Scotland  there  is  not,  as  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  more  than  one  examination  for  the  degree;  there  is  only 
one  final  examination.  * 

14.264.  Comparing  this  system  of  a  leaving  certificate  examination  with,  ckbtivicatb 

on  the  one  hand,  the  Oxford  and   Cambridge  local  examinations,  with  Stbtbm 

whose  work  in  England  yon  are  no  donbl  familiar,  and  on  the  other  hand,  ^J^4™iJS? 

with  the  system  of    examining  individual   schools   by  sjwcially  chosen  covdttcibd 

examiners,  either  under  the  universities  joint  board  or  otherwise,  what  do  by  English 

you  conceive  to  be  the  distinctive  advantages  oF  the  new  Scottish  system  P  '''▼kmi 
<^I  think  it  has  distinctly  an  advantage  over  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
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local  ID  that  it  has  the  guarantee  of  a  certain  system  of  education.  We 
do  not  admit  all  and  sundry ;  we  insist  that  the  school  from  which  the 
candidates  come  shall  be  a  school  inspected  by  us,  and  whose  curriculum 
we  think  is  fairly  satisfactory ;  it  must  be  annually  inspected,  and  if  we 
found  that  it  were  continuing  very  inefficient  we  would  not  accept  its 
pupils. 

14.265.  Then  the  only  schools  which  you  admit  to  enter  for  examination 
are  those  that  are  annually  inspected  P — Certainly  ;  no  school  can  send  in 
its  pupils  which  is  not. 

14.266.  And  in  that  way  you  avoid  whai  is  sometimes  alleged  to  bo  a 
defect  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examination  gyKtem,  namely, 
that  by  means  of  it  a  school  may  obtain  certificates  by  concentrating 
attention  upon  the  few  1  oys  that  are  sent  up  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest  r 
—Yes. 

14.267.  That  danger  will  be  avoided  under  your  system  P — Yes.  We 
farther  think  that  it  is  an  advantage  over  that  local  examination  system, 
that  we  do  not  set  a  prescribed  book.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  we  wero 
told,  that  if  we  admitted  a  larger  number  than  the  higher  schcols,  if  we 
admitted  the  ordinary  State-aided  schools  to  this  examination,  we  should 
at  once  be  asked  to  prescribe  the  books.  We  were  so  asked  very  soon 
after  we  admitted  the  State-aided  schools,  but  we  have  refused  to  do  so, 
because  we  felt  that  the  prescribing  of  those  books  was  very  apt  to  narrow 
the  education. 

14.268.  And  I  suppose  to  give  occasion  to  what  is  popularly  called 
cramming,  but  whicn,  at  any  rate,  may  be  called  over-teacning  m  a  par- 
ticular book  P — ^Yes,  undoubtedly.  Oi  course,  if  we  did  such  a  thing  in 
Scotland,  the  effect  would  be  disastrous,  because  everj  school  in  Scotland 
is  under  our  influence,  and  we  wduld  simply  set  an  iron  rule  upon  them 
as  to  what  they  were  to  teach,  and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
getting  beyond  that.  We  have  far  more  hold,  of  course,  over  the 
Scottish  schools  than  the  local  examination  authorities  have  over  the 
schools  in  Englantl.  Then,  again,  comparing  it  with  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board,  I  can  quite  see  that  it  wants 
that  particular  attention  to  one  school  which  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Syndicate  can  give.  There  the  gentleman  appointed  to  inspect  visits  the 
school ;  he  knows  exactly  what  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  during 
the  session,  and  he  examines  according  to  that,  and  he  can  learn  a  veir 
great  deal  from  the  teaching  staff  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  school, 
and,  110  doubt,  frames  his  examination  papers,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon 
his  inspection  of  the  school.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is'  a  vastly 
cumbrous  system,  it  is  very  expensive,  it  requires  an  enormous  number  of 
papers,  and  it  is  Tory  difficult  to  see  how  you  are  to  be  sure  that  the 
standard  is  always  maintained  exactly  at  tne  same  level.  I  have  this 
experience  that  I  can  answer  for  with  regard  to  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Board.  I  think  that  there '*  honours  "  or  distinction  is  given  by 
a  reference  of  the  papers  to  the  central  revisers,  and  I  have  found  that 
certain  boys  in  certain  schools  got  distinction  although  the  number  of 
marks  assigned  to  them  were  lower  than  those  of  boys  in  the  school  that 
did  not  get  diBtinction.  That  shows,  of  course,  that  the  central  board 
sometimes  adopts  a  slightly  different  Rtandard  from  the  individual 
examiner.  But  what  I  feel  to  be  the  chief  difficulty  is  the  practical  one, 
that  *t  is  so  enormously  cumbrous,  that  you  could  not  possibly  establish 
it  for  the  whole  of  England. 

14,269.  I  suppose  that  a  great  number  of  schools  are  benefited  by  your 
examination  wnose  resources  would  not  enable  them  to  stand  for  c 
moment  the  expense  of  having  special  examiners  P — I  think  I  am  at 
liberty  to  quote  the  statement  of  the  headmaster  of  Eton  to  me  after 
he  examined  my  system ;  he  said,  '*Ifwe  had  such  an  examination  in 
"  England  X  think  we  would  put  Eton  under  it."  He  felt  the  great 
interruption  of  work  caused  by  the  long  time  t^ken  up  by  the  Oxford  and 
Oambridge  l^qard  ^xam|nat|opB,  ♦    " 
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14,27D.  Is  that  all  jon  have  to  tell  ns  about  the  edacation  syndicates  P 
Yes. 

14.271.  {Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  What  proportion  of  girls'  schools  have  you 
under  your  system  ? — The  girls*  schools  are  quite  on  the  same  footing.  I 
can  gfive  you  the  numbers.  The  number  of  boys  who  were  presented  for 
the  learing  certificate  examination  last  year  was  5,841,  and  the  number 
of  girls  8,992. 

14.272.  Is  the  examination  absolutely  free  now  ? — Absolutely  free. 

14.273.  What  is  the  cost  of  it  to  the  department ;  is  it  an  expensive 
thing? — I  hare  at  my  disposal  altogether  3,300/.  for  the  cost  of  this 
inspection  and  the  leaving  certificate  examination. 

14.274.  And  it  can  be  done  for  that,  can  it  ? — We  do  it  for  that,  but  I 
confess  that  we  hays  to  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth.  I  can  give 
you  the  items  if  you  would  like ;  they  are  only  two  or  three.  The  general 
direction  costs  SOOZ. ;  the  inspection  last  year  of  69  schools  cost  us 
9882. — that  included  the  setting  o^  certain  papers  applicable  to  those 
schools  individually,  and  written  papers  which  the  schools  themselves 
asked  for ;  then  the  setting  of  the  papers  costs  us  about  120^  a  year, 
that  is  for  some  30  papers  ;  the  revision  of  papers,  which  is,  of  course, 
much  the  largest  item  of  work  (we  had  30,000  papers  to  revise  this  year), 
coat  us  1,153{. 

14.275.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  to  look  throngh  the  work  P — ^Yes. 

14.276.  That  was  mostly  in  salaries,  I  suppose,  to  those  who  examined 
the  napersP — In  payment  of  foes  to  those  who  examine  the  papers — 
nothing  else. 

14.277.  {Mr,  Lyttelion,)  Does  that  figure  for  inspection  include  salaries 
^or  the  inspectors  P — We  have  no  fixed  inspectors ;  we  only  employ  people 
by  the  time ;  it  may  ,be  sometimes  Oxfofd  or  Cambridge  men.  Then  the 
clerical  and  incidental  parts,  that  is  payment  of  parcels,  telegrams,  and 
clerical  work  costs  about  860Z.  A  very  large  item,  but  one  which  we  find 
absolutely  necessary,  is  the  supervising  officers  to  be  present  in  order  to 
give  out  the  papers  and  supervise  the  examination  all  the  time— that 
costs  718L  We  employ  183  of  those  men,  everyone  of  whom  we  haye  had 
recommended  by  our  permanent  inspectors  on  the  spot,  as  men  who  were 
fit  to  do  the  work. 

14.278.  Have  you  an  examiner  in  every  school,  or  in  certain  centres? — 
Not  in  every  school ;  in  every  higher  school,  and  in  certain  other  central 
schools. 

14.279.  {Mrs.  Sidgwiek.)  The  expense  would  rise  according  to  the  number 
of  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils,  I  suppose  P — Most  of  the  expenses 
would. 

14.280.  If  your  system  extends,  the  expenses  would  almost  all  rise 
ftirther,  would  they  not  P — ^Yes.  Of  course  the  setting  of  papers  would 
remain  the  same. 

14.281.  {Ghavmum.)  The  expense  might  not,  however,  rise  propor- 
tionately ;  on  the  whole  the  relative  expense  would  probably  be  smaller 
for  20,(J00  than  for  10,000,  would  it  not;  it  would  not  be  double  for 
20,000  what  it  is  for  10,000,  would  it  P— I  compared  the  cost  in  Ireland 
of  the  higher  examinations,  and  it  was  rather  greater ;  instead  of  10,000 
they  had,  I  think,  about  7,500,  and  they  have  no  inspection  to  do,  and 
the  cost  came  to  about  14,000^. 

14.282.  But  you  are  aware  that  mcst  things  in  Ireland  are  done  on  a 
somewhat  more  lavish  scale  than  in  Scotland  P — I  am  afraid  so. 

14,288.  That  leads  me  to  a  question  which  I  wanted  to  put  to  you. 
AHhough  we  in  Scotland  may  think  Scotland  a  remarkable  country,  we 
mnsa  admit  that  Scotbind  is  a  small  oonntry  P — No  doubt. 

14,284.  How  far  do  yon  think  that  this  system  would  be  applicable,  or 
\f   so,  i^n^er   whaf  differences  of   opndition,  to  a  ]ATge  ooiintry  like 
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England  P — XJndoobtedly,  I  see  great  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  a  very 
large  country,  in  regard  to  the  inspection  even  more  than  to  the  leaving 
certificate  examination. 

14,286.  Do  you  mean  the  inspection  that  yon  are  going  to  tell  ns  about 
in  the  next  branch  of  your  examination  P — Yes,  I  did. 

14.286.  I  am  keeping  now  wholly  to  the  question  of  the  leaving 
certificate  ? — In  that  case,  if  you  can  secure  a  regular  system,  and  have  it 
well  organised,  I  really  do  not  sec  why,  over  a  large  area,  it  should  not 
be  carried  out  as  well  as  over  a  smaller  area. 

14.287.  You  see  nothing  in  the  difibrent  conditions  ot  Scotland  ana 
England  that  should  make  it  ijipossible  to  apply  the  Scotch  system 
mutatis  mutandis  in  England  P  ~It  has  been  quite  as  easy  for  mo  to  manage 
and  administer  now  that  there  are  10,000  candidates,  as  it  was  in  the  year 
1888,  when  I  fir^t  began  it,  and  there  were  only  900  candidates.  I  am  in 
correspondence  and  in  connexion  by  telegraph,  during  the  examination, 
with  every  centre.  If  any  difficulty  cccnrs  at  any  centre,  they  can  have  a 
reply  wiUiin  an  hour.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  simply  to  see  that  tho 
supervision  is  thoroughlv  well  regulated,  and  not  to  employ  again  any 
supervisor  whom  we  find  faulty  in  his  supervision.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  mero  examination,  so  far  as  it  goes,  need  present  insuperable  difficulties 
over  a  large  country. 

14.288.  What  do  you  think  about  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an 
identical  standard,  where  the  number  of  candidates  is  ever  so  much 
greater,  and  where  necessarily  therefore  each  particular  question  in  the 
paper  will  need  to  have  the  answers  to  it  looked  over  by  a  considerablo 
number  of  inspectors  and  examiners? — There  is  no  doubt  that  any 
extension  of  area  increases  the  possibility  of  mistake  or  breakdown  at  one 
point  or  another ;  but  I  do  not  see  anything  that  essentially  would  prevent 
the  extension  of  this  system  to  a  wider  area,  except  perhaps,  that  or  course 
the  varieties  between  difi'erent  parts  of  England  world  bo  greater  than 
between  difi'erent  parts  of  Scotland,  and  that  therefore  it  might  be  more 
difficnlt  to  get  a  single  paper  that  would  suit  all. 

14.289.  Do  you  think  that  the  differences  between  any  two  parts  of 
England  would  be  greater  than  the  differences  between,  fet  us  say,  East 
Lothian  and  the  west  of  Sutherlandshire,  or  the  Lewis  P — The  contrast 
is  very  wide  of  course  in  those  cases.  I  only  suppose  that  the  wider 
area  may  be  expected,  under  the  law  of  probability,  to  present  wider 
Tariations. 

14,2P0.  I  doubt  whether  that  is  not  as  great  a  contrast  as  you  can 
have  P — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not. 

14,2Ul.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Carrying  forward  the  questions  that  the 
chairman  has  just  been  asking  you,  I.  suppose  that  there  aire  in 
England,  as  compared  with  Scotland,  a  greater  number  of  vaneties  of 
curricula  in  secondary  schools ;  the  types  of  schools,  speaking  broadly, 
would  be  more  diveise  in  the  region  of  secondary  schools  in  England 
than  in  Scotland,  would  thuy  not  r — I  doubt  it.  Ii  we  take  the  Fettes 
Ct  liege  and  compare  it  with  the  Tain  Academy,  surely  the  variety  is 
very  wide. 

14.292.  It  is  desirable,  I  suppose,  to  keep  the  universities  continuously 
acquainted,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  needs  of  the  different  types  of 
schools  P — Of  course  we  are  very  anxious  to  promote  that  in  any  way,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  part  of  our  work. 

14.293.  I  was  approaching  it  from  the  other  side.  Such  continuous 
acquaintance  is  one  result,  is  it  not,  of  the  responsibilities  which  the 
English  universities  have  undertaken  in  regard  to  Secondary  Education 
through  their  examinations  P — Yeu. 

14,2iH.  It  woald  be  easy,  would  it  not,  to  conceive  that  if  they  had 
not  undertaken  their  present  duties  in  regard  to  school  examinations  the 
univci-bitios  themselves  would  have  beeu  much  less  acquainted  than  they 
are  now  with  the  actual  needs  of  secondary  schools  ? — It  is  one  of  the 
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diffionlties  that  any  syHtem  of  this  sort,  if  carried  on  by  ns,  must  look  at 
the  univerBitiei)  as  only  one  item,  and  not,  perhaps,  the  largest  item.  So 
far  as  I  can  calculate,  oat  of  our  10,000  candioateB  not  certainly  more 
that  1,000  had  ever  any  thought  of  going  to  the  nniyersities ;  so  that 
i9e  cannot  make  onr  examination  entirely  subservient  to  the  imiYersities, 
all  we  can  do  ib  to  keep  the  nniversities  in!i  onch  with  ns  receive  their 
advice  and  give  certain  questions  in  each  paper  which  will  be  suitable 
to  thtim.  And  aH  a  fact  the  people  who  help  us  most  are  are  professors 
in  the  Bcottish  universities. 

14.295.  (Chairman.)  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  paper  setting,  and  looking  over  answers,  is  to  a  large  extent  done 
by  professors  of  the  universities,  would  not  have  the  effect  ef  keeping 
the  universities  in  touch  with  the  schools  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Mr. 
Sadler  P — It  has  distinctly,  and  we  have  come  to  a  definite  arrangement 
with  the  ioint  board  of  the  Scottish  universities,  and  also  with  the 
joint  board  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Scottish  universities  can 
send  representatives  up  to  the  Department  while  the  examination  is  going 
on,  while  the  papers  are  being  revised,  to  confer  with  me  on  what  is  the 
standard  that  we  are  taking,  and  what  is  the  principle  on  which  we  are 
assigning  marks,  so  as  to  satisfy  themselves  that  a  good  standard  is 
.maintained.  But  of  course  our  certificate,  as  its  name  applies,  is  a 
leaving  certificate  for  the  schools — that  is  its  essential  purpose ;  it 
is  only  accidentally  that  it  becomes  an  entrance  certificate  to  the 
universities. 

14.296.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  I  was  thinking  of  it  as  desirable,  not  that  the 
examination  should  be  subservient  to  the  university,  but  that  the 
aniversities  should  themselves  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  ditferent  needs 
of  secondary  education.  Is  it  not  in  your  opinion  the  case  that,  apart  from 
the  task  of  setting  examination  papers,  the  labour  of  administering  the 
system  of  examinations  has  itself  been  educative  to  the  universities  P — I 
do  not  think  that  I  am  more  fitted  to  judge  of  that  than  any  other  person. 
I  should  think  that  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect. 

14.297.  And  of  course  the  special  history  of  English  universities  has 
resulted  in  making  them  comparatively  remote  from  the  needs  of  many 
grades  of  secondary  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

149298.  That  is  more  so,  I  imagine,  than  is  the  case  in  the  Scottish 
universities  ? — Yes. 

14.299.  You  were  saying  that  you  did  not  set  books  in  your  examina- 
tions ;  might  I  ask  whether  you  have  found  that  the  absence  of  direction 
has  in  any  way  been  injurious  to  the  less  ably  conducted  schools  P — No ; 
because  we  seek  to  give  direction  by  other  means  altogether,  through  our 
inspectors.  We  think  we  can  do  it  better  by  the  inspector,  and  by  any 
remarks  that  we  add  to  his  report. 

14.300.  In  fact  your  examination  would  be  quite  incomplete  without 
the  system  of  inspection  P — ^Absolutely  incomplete.  The  two  must  stand 
together,  and  most  bo  considered  as  supplemental  to  each  other. 

14.301.  {Mr.  ToxaU.)  I  suppose  that  the  tests  in  your  leaving-cortificate 
examinations  are  more  directly  devoted  to  secondary  schools  proper  than 
to  any  other  kind  of  schools  ? — We  seek  to  make  them  so ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  am  bound  to  say  that  some  of  the  State-aided  schoolB,  since 
we  have  admitted  them,  have  done  very  well. 

14.302.  But  have  you  found  that  the  effect  of  this  examination  upon 
State-aided  schools  which  exist  for  primary  or  higher  primary  work  nas 
been  to  divert  the  work  of  those  primary  or  higher  primary  schools  into  a 
channel  which  is  more  truly  secondarv,  and  therefore  to  produce  Borne 
divieion  of  purpose  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school  P — That  is  a  danger 
which  I  certainly  recognise.  I  must,  however,  say  that  although  I  antici- 
pated it,  and  although^  I  think  it  has  to  be  guarded  against,  I  have  not 
seen  any  evidence  that  it  has  led  to  that  result. 

14.303.  You  have  not  found  that  danger  to  be  realised  P — ^Not  as  yet. 
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14.304.  Of  course,  the  application  of  the  system  to  primary  schools  is  of 
very  recent  date  ? — Yes,  during  the  last  three  years. 

14.305.  Are  you  beginning  to  find  at  all  that  the  existence  of  the 
leaving  certificate  system  with  regard  to  State-aided  schools  would  enable 
yon  to  relax  in  those  schools  the  system  of  examination  of  the  school  as 
well  as  inspection  of  the  school  P — No,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  do 
that  at  all;  that  would  be  directly  to  encourage  the  masters  to  neglect 
the  elementary  work,  and  rather  to  make  a  show  by  passing  pupils  in 
the  leaving  certificate,  which  we  should  regret. 

14.306.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way :  do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  apply  a  leaving  certificate  for  primary  school  work  also ;  and 
if  that  were  to  be  established,  would  not  that  enable  yon  to  do  away  with 
the  examination  of  the  schools  as  a  whole,  and  crust  to  the  inspection  of 
the  schools  only  P — So  strongly  do  we  feel  that,  that  we  have  established 
a  certificate  whicli  is  practically  a  leaving  certificate  for  the  State-aided 
schools,  the  object  of  which  was  to  counteract  this  tendency  of  working  a 
few  of  the  higher  pupils  in  specific  subjects.  That  new  certificate  which 
we  have  established  is  called  the  merit  certificate,  and  it  is  granted,  not 
so  much  upon  higher  work,  as  upon  thoroughness  of  elementary  work ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  making  a  more  forward.  It  has  only  been 
established  since  1802;  in  the  firht  year  we  issued  1,175  of  these 
certificates,  and  last  year  we  issued  2,356,  and  the  numbers  are  still 
increasing. 

14.307.  But  the  merit  certificate,  I  think,  is  given  on  the  advioe  of  the 
inspector  ? — Yes. 

14.308.  As  to  the  result  of  his  inspection  of  the  school  as  a  whole  P — 
No ;  the  merit  certificate  is  given  on  individual  examination. 

14.309.  That  is  to  say,  individual  examination  which  takes  place  at  the 
time  that  he  examines  the  school  as  a  whole  P — Yes. 

14.310.  It  is  not  given  on  individual  examination  which  takes  place  at  a 
centre  P — No. 

14.311.  My  question  was  rather  as  to  whether  you  saw  any  prospect  of 
the  merit  certificate  eventually  a.ssuming  the  form  of  a  leaving  certificate 
granted  upon  a  collective  examination  at  the  centres,  and  so  the 
avoidance  of  the  present  necessity  or  practice  of  examining  the  whole  of 
each  school.  May  I  put  it  a  little  more  clearly.  I  am  anxious  to  discover 
how  far  you  think  it  possible  that  the  system  of  leaving  examinations  and 
leaving  certificates  shall  be  applied  to  every  class  of  school,  so  as  to 
remove  in  one  class  of  schools  the  present  necessity  for  examination  at  the 
school  as  a  school,  as  well  as  the  inspection  of  the  school  P — I  decidedly 
do  not  think  that  either  in  secondary  schools  or  elementary  schools  any 
such  system  could  supersede  the  advantage  of  inspection. 

14.312.  Of  inspection,  No, — but  of  examination  P — But  inspection  mnst 
consist  to  a  certain  extent  of  examination  ;  it  is  not  necessarily  individual 
examination  over  the  whole  school,  but  no  inspector  can  inspect  a  school 
without  putting  a  certain  number  of  pupils  through  an  examination. 

14.313.  If  inspection  exists  everywhere,  may  we  take  it  to  be  your  view 
that  the  leaving  certificate  presents  a  snitable  form  of  examination  for 
every  type  of  school  P— In  addition  to  inspection. 

14,J*14.  (Chairman.)  I  will  now  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
something  about  the  system  under  which  the  higher  schools  are  inspected  in 
Scotland  P — Under  the  Act  of  1872,  the  higher  class  public  schools  (meaning 
by  that  the  higher  class  schools  under  the  boards — the  grammar  schools  or 
rjurgh  schools),  were  to  be  inspected  by  persons  qualified  in  a  certain  way, 
but  iuTited  by  the  school  boards.  That  was  a  system  that  did  not  work  well 
in  the  opinion  of  the  school  boards  themselves  ;  and  we  were  pressed  very 
stronglv,  very  soon  after  the  Act  of  1872,  to  take  it  into  our  hands.  The 
Education  Act  of  1878  gave  us  power  to  inspect  the  bnrgh  schools  free  of 
cost,  and  other  higher  schools  not  upon  the  rates  if  they  paid  for  it;  but 
for  Ropae  years  the  Treasury  WQUld  not  give  ns  money  to  do  so ;  they 
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thought  it  was  merely  optional,  that  although  the  Act  allowed  it,  it  did 
not  enjoin  it. 

14.315.  A  luxury  in  fact  P — A  luxury  in  fact ;  and  that  although  the 
Act  contemplated  it  as  possible,  it  did  not  require  them  to  provide  the 
money  to  do  it.  It  was  not  until  1886  that  we  had  a  small  sum  of  money 
at  our  disposal,  300Z.;  that  did  not  enable  us  to  inspect  all  the  schools, 
but  it  enabled  us  to  relieve  the  burgh  schools  of  most  of  the  cost,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  endowed  schools  and  other  private  schools  that  nsked  for 
inspection,  we  required  them  to  pay  a  fee.  That  went  on  until  the  year 
1892,  and  now  we  pay  the  whole  cost,  that  is  to  say  we  ask  no  fee  for  inspec- 
tion, either  in  the  caae  of  the  burgh  schools  or  in  the  case  of  the  endowed 
schools,  and  a  very  moderate  fee  even  from  the  private  schools ;  because 
we  .think  that  although  they  are  private  schools  it  is  for  the  g^^neral 
public  benefit  that  the^*  should  be  inspected. 

14.316.  May  I  ask  what  sort  of  fee  do  you  require  from  private  schools 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  fees  that  a  private  school  would  pay  for 
examination  to  its  examiners  P — To  put  it  quite  plainly,  I  think  that  we 
rather  temper  the  wind  to  the  fleece.  If  we  know  that  the  private  school 
is  yery  poor,  we  do  not  ask  moch,  little  more  than  a  nominal  fee  to 
preyent  a  great  growth  of  applications.  Then  we  ask  for  a  farther  fee  if 
they  require  many  written  papers  to  be  set  and  examined;  in  that  case 
it  is  a  voluntary  thing,  and  they  must  pay  a  small  sum. 

14.317.  And  that  is  a  laborious  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  laboriotis  work, 
and  we  haye  not  the  money  to  do  it. 

14.318.  I  presume,  of  course,  that  all  the  burgh  schools  are  now 
inspected  and  examined ;  and  all  the  endowed  schools  P — Yes. 

14.319.  What  is  the  number  of  private  schools  that  are  inspected  and 
examined  P— 28  burgh  BchooU,  24  endowed  schools,  and  17  private  schools 
were  inspected  last  year,  69  in  all. 

14.320.  What  does  the  inspection  practically  amount  to  ? — ^We  almost 
always  send  two  and  frequently  three  examiners  to  each  school,  they 
sometimes  spend  one  day  each,  frequently  two,  and  as  a  rule  set  some 
written  papers. 

14.321.  And  do  they  question  the  classes  orally  P — Yes,  always. 

14.322.  Are  they  present  during  the  teaching  ? — Always. 

14.323.  Always?— Yes. 

14.324.  So  as  to  have  too.  idea  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  teachers  ? 
—Yes. 

14.325.  Who  are  the  inspectora  that  youemploy ;  arc  they  the  inspectors 
who  also  act  for  elementary  work,  or  have  you  special  pcrHons  permanently 
selected,  or  do  you  employ  persons  pro  hoc  vice,  so  to  speak  P — We  employ 
them  pro  hoc  vice.  In  one  or  two  cases  we  do  employ  certain  of  the 
ordinary  inspectors  who  before  were  inyited  to  inspect  the  schools,  and 
had  got  large  experience  in  the  work,  and  were  specially  fitted  either 
by  their  mathematical  or  classical  knowledge. 

14.326.  But  you  have  no  staff  of  inspectors  of  secondary  schools  ? — None 
whatever.  I  was  going  to  add  that,  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  inspection, 
we  encourage  those  inspectors  who  have  had  most  experience  to  confer 
with  the  school  boards  or  managers  of  schools,  and  those  conferences  have 
frequently  had  very  good  results.  The  boards  are  ready  to  meet  them, 
and  hear  their  advice  generally  upon  a  school,  and  sometimes  they  give 
hints  with  regard  to  the  management  of  a  school,  or  the  efficiency  of  a 
teacher,  which  are  better,  perhaps,  given  orally  than  in  a  written  report. 

14.327.  Are  the  reports  published  P — No,  not  by  us ;  but  we  require  that 
if  they  publish  them  at  all  they  should  publish  them  in  full. 

14.328.  They  are  addressed  to  you,  and  communicated  by  yon,  I  j-uppose, 
to  the  governing  body,  whether  of  a  burgh  school  or  nn  endowed  school  p 
—Yes  •  and  if  then  published  they  must  be  published  entire. 
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14,329.  (Mrs,  Bid^wick)  *\7hat  do  they  obtain  from  inspection  P  simply 
a  statement  that  they  have  been  inspected  and  approvea  H— Ycb,  and  the 
certificate  that  the  inspection  implies.  I  do  not  think  that  in  Scotland 
now  any  school,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstanceB,  would 
maintain  its  credit  at  all  if  it  were  not  inspected ;  because  the  public  now 
look  to  the  inspection,  and  I  think,  in  most  cases,  the  parents  expect  that 
the  report  shall  be  published. 

14,3d0.  And  does  the  inspection  include  inspection  of  premises  and 
fittings  P— Yes. 

14.331.  (Mr.  JjleweUyn  Smith.)  I  think  this  is  the  only  central  depart- 
ment  which  carries  on  the  inspection  of  endowed  schools  in  Scotland. 
Yon  hare  nothing  analogous  to  the  inspection  of  endowed  schools  in 
Bagland  carried  on  by  the  Charity  CommissiouP — But  they  do  not 
inspect  at  all. 

14.332.  For  administrative  purposes  they  do  to  some  extent  through 
assistant  commissioneis,  partially  no  doubt  ? — ^We  do  inspect.  There  is 
no  other  body  that  inspects  except  ourselves. 

.14,333.  There  is  no  concurrent  inspection.  What  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Scotch  Endowed  Schools  Commission  ;  has  it  lapsed  P — ^Yes, 
it  has  lapsed.  We  have  the  power  of  the  Charity  Commission  with 
reference  to  endowments  in  bcotland.  We  audit  all  their  accounts 
annually. 

14.334.  Can  you  modify  their  schemes  P — We  can  modify  their  schemes 
in  one  particular  respect,  where  any  point  has  been  altered  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  education ;  and  fmiiher,  we  can  give  them  leave  to  go 
before  the  Court  of  Session  for  an  alteration  in  their  scheme.  They 
cannot  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an  alteration  without  our  sanction 
and  I  think  very  probably  our  sanction  to  so  apply  has  considerable  weigh, 
with  the  Court  of  Session  in  allowing  it. 

14.335.  It  appears,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  general  supervision  of 
endowed  schools  is  concerned,  there  is  no  concurrent  authority  having 

Edwer  over  endowed  schools  as  such  in  Scotland,  independently  of  the 
ducation  Department  P — No,  we  have  complete  power. 

14.336.  {OhcUrman.)  In  other  words,  there  is  no  Charity  Commission  P 

—No. 

14.337.  Thero  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Charity  Commission 
since  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission  came  to  an  end  by  the 
efflux  of  timeP — Such  functions  as  have  to  be  continued  are  in  our 
department. 

14.338.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  some  facts  as  to  the  working 
of  the  Education  Act  (»f  1872  in  its  application  to  the  burgh  schools  P^ 
The  burgh  schools  in  Scotland  before  tlie  Act  of  1872  were  managed  in 
almost  every  case  by  the  town  council  By  the  Act  of  1872  they  were 
transferred  to  the  elected  school  boards ;  the  revenues  which  previously 
belonged  to  them  came  out  of  Common  Good,  as  it  was  called,  which  is 

Sraotically  a  sort  of  rate  ;  if  it  was  not  so  spent  certainly  the  Common 
hood  would  belong  to  the  rates. 

14.339.  In  many  cases  it  did  consist  uf  property  belonging  to  the 
burgh,  did  it  not;  it  was  not  necessarily  raised  by  taxation ;  it  consisted 
of  corporate  property  P — Yes ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  so  nsed  it  would 
have  been  used  in  relief  of  the  rates.  That  corporate  property  which  by 
usage  had  been  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  these  Bchools  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  town  councils  to  the  school  boards.  In  addition  to  that 
the  school  boards  were  allowed  to  have  fees ;  they  could  fix  those  fees, 
but  they  could  not  alter  them  without  the  consent  of  the  teachers ;  but 
they  were  distinctly  shut  out  from  the  annual  grant.  One  can  quite  well 
see  the  position  of  the  exchequer  in  regard  to  that, — that  a  grant  which 
wa8  for  general  elementary  education  in  England  should  not  extend  to 
higher  education  in  Scotland ;  but,  undoubtedly,  that  had  a  discouraging 
effect  upon  the  higher  burgh  schools.    The  very  same  area  which  was 
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assisfcefl  largely  to  build  an  elementary  school,  and  largely  to  maintain 
that  school  by  means  of  trie  code  grants,  and  which  had  its  carriculnm 
for  that  elementary  school  prescribed,  and  the  Bchool  inspected,  had  on 
the  other  hand  unt  npon  its  sboalders  the  maintenance  of  fi  secondary 
school  for  whicn  it  got  no  grant,  the  buildings  of  which  it  was  not 
helped  to  erect  in  any  way  by  public  grant,  and  with  regard  to  the  curri- 
culum of  which  it  had  no  assistance  through  inspection,  and  no  standard 
of  instroction  held  before  it  at  all.  The  consequence  might  have  been 
foreseen,  and  it  did  turn  out  that  those  schools  became  rather  looked 
upon  as  a  burden  by  many  of  the  school  boards,  tiome  of  the  larger  and 
better  school  boards  of  course  set  themselyes  to  the  task,  and  bemg  well 
supported  they  made  these  schools  Tery  prosperous ;  but  in  the  smaller 
burghsy  undoubtedly,  the  disposition  of  the  school  boards  was  to  say, 
"  This  is  a  burdensome  useless  school — ^the  Department  ignores  it,  and 
"  no  grants  are  given  to  aid  it — why  should  we  be  bound  to  keep  it  up, 
*'  for  what  is,  after  all,  a  rery  small  section  of  the  community  ?  ^* 

14,340. ^There  was  no  disposition  to  impose  a  rate  for  its  benefit  F — 
They  could  do  so,  but  there  was  no  disposition  to  do  so. 

14.341.  And  in  point  of  fact,  have  there  been  instances  in  which 
rates  have  been  levied  for  the  support  of  a  burgh  school,  or  in  which  out 
of  the  education  rate  any  grant  has  been  made  to  a  burgh  school  P — 
Certainly,  there  have  been. 

14.342.  Tq  a  considerable  extent?  —  To  a  very  considerable  extent. 
Although  the  conditions  were  so  unfavourable,  and  although  it  was  so 
natural  for  the  school  boards  to  look  upon  this  as  a  heavy  burden  which 
the  State  imposed  by  statute  upon  their  shoulders,  but  at  the  same  time 
gave  them  no  help  in  maintaining,  yet  the  school  boards  did,  on  the  whole, 
very  good  work  with  regard  to  those  schools. 

14.343.  When  you  say  that  the  State  iniposed  them  as  a  burden,  and 
yot  did  not  pay  them,  they  were  not  in  a  worse  position  with  regard  to 
those  schools  than  the  town  councils  had  been  before  them ;  the  difference 
was,  that  the  town  council  had  no  other  educational  functions  P — Yes. 

14.344.  Therefore  the  town  council  did  not  contrast  the  child,  for  whose 
benefit  a  sum  was  set  apart,  namely,  the  elementary  scholar,  with  the  child 
in  respect  of  whose  maintenance  no  allowance  was  made,  namely,  the 
secondary  scholar ;  they  had  not  that  contrast  present  to  them,  and  the 
school  Ix^rd  have  P — Yes. 

14.345.  That  is  the  point  of  your  contrast? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean  ; 
the  contrast  was  so  great.  The  consequence  was  that  they  went  on 
building  very  fine  elementary  schools,  and  only  in  exceptional  instances 
renewing  the  buildings  of  these  secondary  schools. 

14.346.  In  about  how  many  cases  out  of  the  28  burgh  schools  have 
considerable  sums  been  given  from  the  rates  to  the  burgh  schools  by  the 
school  board  P — I  could  not  name  the  number  exactly. 

14.347.  Speaking  roughly,  what  should  you  say  P— Between  7,000Z.  and 
8,000Z.  a  year  has  been  given. 

14.348.  But  a  good  deal  of  that  might  come  out  of  one  or  two  wealthy 
places  P— Yes. 

14.349.  Take  Glasgow,  for  instance  P— Yes,  in  Edinburgh  I  know  it  was 
something  over  l.OOOi.  a  year,  and  in  Glasgow  I  think  it  is  between  1,OOOZ. 
and  2,000/. 

14,850.  (3fr.  Gockhiirn.)  1  understand  you  to  say  that  there  had  been  an 
indisposition  shown  by  the  school  boards  to  spend  money  on  those 
secondary  schools,  those  borgh  schools  ;  I  want  to  know  whether  jrou  are 
able  to  tell  us  from  what  cause  that  disinclination  sprang ;  was  it  local 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  electors  who  were  unwilling 
to  elect  men  who  had  a  disposition  to  do  that  P — I  think  what  I  meant  was 
that,  looking  to  it  d  priori,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  there  were  reasons 
for  their  being  chary  of  spending  money  on  those  schools  ;  and  I  think  in 
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many  cases  it  was  borne  out — not  in  all.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  those 
schools  oonld  earn  no  g^aut,  and  that  they  were  maintained  after  all  for 
a  small  section  of  the  community,  compared  with  the  larger,  was,  perhaps, 
not  a  good,  bat  a  natural,  reason  for  making  school  bourds  chary  about 
spending  money  on  them. 

14,351.  Do  you  think  that  if  an  educational  authority  is  dependent  upon 
those  who  are  enormously  interested  purely  in  primary  education;  if 
the  election  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  Secondary  Education,  and  to 
dispense  money  in  its  aid,  depends  upon  the  Totes  of  those  who  are 
little  interested  in  Secondary  Education  but  much  in  primary — will  that 
tinge  the  complexion  of  that  authority  ? — ^Yes. 

14',352.  And  its  disposition  to  deal  in  a  liberal  and  generous  form 
towards  Secondary  Educatiou  P — Yes,  that  is  our  experience.  I  should 
say  that  one  proposal  that  we  had  for  distributing  tnis  60,0002.  was  to 
make  it  a  condition  that  the  fees  should  be  reduced  to  an  average  of  32., 
and  that  the  pro<luce  of  the  local  rate  for  the  school  should  not  be  less 
than  3Z.  a  head.  Both  those  conditions  were  strongly  opposed.  The 
masters  thought  that  the  reduction  of  the  fee  would  be  a  mistake,  and  we 
were  assured  by  many  school  boards  that  they  could  not  face  the  raising 
of  a  rate  which  would  yield  '61,  a  head  upon  every  boy. 

14.353.  {Chairtnan.)  There  were  a  good  many  cross  currents,  I  think? 
— Yes,  there  were. 

14.354.  In  about  what  number  of  cases  should  you  say  that  the  school 
board  managed  the  school  as  well  or  better  than  the  town  council  did 
before,  and  in  about  what  number  of  cases  should  you  say  the  change 
proved  unfortunate.     It  is  not  easy  to  be  quite  specific,  but  I  should  like 

four  impression,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  some  considerable  interest  P — 
f  you  ask  for  an  answer,  I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no  case  where  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  transfer  from  the  town  council  to  a  school  board 
aid  any  harm  to  the  school.     I  am  not  conscious  of  any  one  case. 

14.355.  There  are  cases  in  which  you  think  it  has  done  good,  I 
presume  P — Certainly. 

14.356.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  has  done  harm ;  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  them, 
but  anyone  who  knows  Scotland  is  aware  that  there  have  been  some  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  school  board  was  rather  a  stepmother 
to  the  school  P — I  have  explained  why  it  was  very  natural  that  the 
school  board  should  be  such  a  stepmother,  seeing  that  this  was  a  burden- 
some infant  compared  with  the  other  profitable  members  of  the  family ; 
but  I  think  on  the  whole  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  school  which  I  could 
say  has  distinctly  retrograded.  The  numbers  of  these  burgh  schools  have 
increased  from  1872. 

14.357.  The  number  of  pupils  do  you  mean  P — No,  the  numbers  of  the 
schoold  themselves  have,  since  1872,  increased  from  11  to  28. 

14.358.  That  is  to  say  that  the  school  board  in  those  places  have  esta- 
blished burgh  schools  P — Yes,  I  know  one  or  two  cases  where  the  school 
board  has  ceased  to  carr^  on  the  school  as  a  higher  class  school,  and 
changed  it  into  a  State-aided  school ;  but  then  I  think  that  there  were 
fairly  good  educational  reasons  shown  for  that.  In  the  case  of  Leith  that 
WAS  done,  but  the  Leith  School  Board  asserted  that  Edinburgh  was  too 
near  for  them  to  maintain  a  separate  secondary  school,  and  that  they  must 
have  this  as  a  sort  of  higher  grade  school. 

14.359.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Edinburgh  High  School  stands  on 
the  side  of  Edinburgh  next  Leith,  within  no  great  distance,  but  it  is  still 
a  little  surprising  that  a  town  so  large  as  Leith  should  discontinue  its 
burgh  school,  is  it  not  P — Yes.  But  there  have  been  ovo  or  two  instauceH 
like  that.  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  in  far  the  greatest  number  the  school 
boards  have  seen  their  way  to  do  something  to  keep  up  those  schools,  and, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  they  have  done  so  witn  great  success.  The 
Glasgow  High  School  is  a  very  successful  one,  and  the  Edinburgh  High 
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Sohoo),  although  it  has  not  been  Quite  so  successful,  has  now  entered  upon 
a  new  course ;  it  has  lowered  its  lees  and  largely  increased  its  attendance 
in  oonseqnenoe. 

14,360.  It  had  to  suffer  from  competition  from  some  great  endowed 
foundations,  had  it  not  P — ^Yes,  but  we  strongly  urged  that  the  fee  was  too 
high  in  Edinburgh.  That  was  always  opposed,  as  I  think  you  perhaps 
remember,  by  the  staff  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  but  they  have 
recently  come  to  see  differently,  and  they  hare  have  lowered  the  fee  with 
the  result  of  largely  increasing  their  attendance. 

14»S61.  Is  there  any  other  town  in  Scotland  from  which  you  could 
illustrate  P~In  Dundee  there  has  been  a  very  successful  school.  The  High 
School,  Dundee,  was  in  a  peculiar  position ;  it  was  claimed  by  the  school 
board,  but  there  was  a  doubt  whetner  it  was  a  real  old  bureh  school,  and  a 
lawsuit  was  about  to  be  instituted,  when  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Dandee  offered 
a  large  sum  ef  money  to  the  school  board  to  buy  cff  their  claim,  and  gave 
another  lar^e  sum  of  money  to  the  high  school,  and  got  passed  a  private 
Act  of  Parliament  which  established  a  separate  and  independent  governing 
body  for  the  High  School  of  Dundee. 

14,862.  So  that  now  it  is  not  under  the  school  board  P — It  is  not  under 
the  school  board.  The  governing  body  is  appointed  by  virtue  of  this 
private  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  school  has  oeen  a  very  great  success. 
Then,  again,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  Aberdeen,  there  possibly  was  a  certain 
jealdUffy  between  the  town  council  and  the  school  board.  The  town 
council  in  Aberdeen  is  chiefly  interested  in  Gordon's  Gk>llege,  and  the 
school  board,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  supported  the  old  burgh  school, 
and  perhaps  that  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  rivalry ;  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  altogether  it  has  been  harmful. 

14,363.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  then,  you  would  say  that  your  general  con- 
clusion is  that  you  do  not  think  that  the  condition  of  burgh  schools  has 
substantially  retrograded  under  the  Act  of  1872  ? — ^No ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  that  now  that  help  is  given  to  the  smaller  burghs  for  these 
schools,  we  ought  to  require  that  these  smaller  burghs  should  do  a  little 
more  than  they  do  for  them. 

14,864.  That  brings  me  now  to  the  question  as  to  the  application  of  the 
recent  grant,  upon  which  you  can,  perhaps,  gives  us  some  information  P — 
I  need  not  explain  how  that  grant  arose ;  but  it  is  enough  to  explain  that 
the  grant  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  grant  from  the  Excheauer ;  it  is  a 
grant  of  60,000Z.  given  from  monev  that  belonged  to  Scotland  which 
would  have  gone  otherwise  to  the  local  rates ;  6O,0OOZ.  of  that  money  is 
assigned  for  higher  education  under  the  Act  of  1892.  The  first  question 
that  came  before  the  Department  was  as  to  how  the  money  should  be 
distributed.  Our  first  proposal  was  that  the  chief  help  should  be  given  to 
the  burgh  schools,  and  that  any  other  schools  which  should  share  in  the 
grant  should  be  selected  by  county  committees,  which  were  to  be  appointed 
according  to  a  certain  method  of  selection,  but  that,  when  those  county 
oommittees  had  named  which  schools  they  thought  ought  to  share  in  the 
grant,  their  function  should  there  cease.  Then  we  proposed  that  the 
money  should  be  distributed  by  capitation  grants  upon  certain  educational 
conditions,  and  that  those  schools  that  were  named  as  proper  participators 
should  participate  exaotlv  in  m*oportion  to  their  average  attendance  vnd 
to  their  educational  results.  That  was  discussed  a  good  deal,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  was  appointed,  with  Lord  El^in  as  chairman,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  advisea  on  the  same  lines.  But  it  was  judged  eventua^y 
wiser  by  Parliament  not  to  distribute  the  money  directly  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  each  school,  but  to  assign  it,  in  proportion  to  population,  to  each 
county,  and  to  leave  to  the  countv  committee  the  duty  not  merely  of 
naming  what  schools  should  share,  but  of  suggesting  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  should  share ;  so  that  each  countv  committee  should  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  this  sum  at  its  disposal,  and  should  then  submit  to 
a  Boneme  by  which  it  proposes  to  distribute  the  money,  and,  if  that 
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scheme  is  improved,  the  money  is  paid  to  the  committee,  and  so  dis- 
tributed. Of'  course  these  county  committees  have  submitted  various 
schemes. 
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14,3(N(.  Hm  there  been  mnoh  similarity  betweea  their  eehemefl  F-^To  » 
Tery  oonsiderable  extent  they  have  adopted  aomething  like  the  sobeme 
that  we  sketohed  as  a  general  scheme ;  in  very  many  oases  they  have 
taken  something  like  that;  bnt  I  think  they  have  shown — at  least  it 
is  asserted,  in  some  cases,  that  they  have  shown — rather  too  mnoh 
dispositiun  to  dissipate  the  money  over  rarious  schools  instead  of 
concentrating  it. 

14,366.  That  might  be  perhaps  f^om  the  pressure  of  local  demands  P — 
It  is  so.  They  see  the  money  aistribated  amongst  the  counties  of  course 
on  the  basis  of  population,  and  naturally  each  parish  is  apt  to  say  that 
they  should  distribute  it  much  in  the  same  way  amongst  the  parishes. 

14,867.  But  in  your  view  greater  results  would  be  obtained,  at  least  in 
some  counties,  if  it  was  concentrated  on  particular  points  P—  Yes.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  auite  prepared  to  say  that  accorciing  to  the  traditions  of 
Scotland  a  good  aeal  of  higher  education  has  been  flriven  in  country 
districts — that  the  State-aided  schools  have  shown,  as  the  result  of  their 
admission  to  the  leaving  certificate  examination,  that  they  are  actually 
attaining  very  good  results  in  higher  education ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  impossible  absolutely  to  shut  them  out.  I  think  that  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  years  has  rather  increased  my  feeling  that  concentration 
must  not  be  carried  too  far. 

14,368.  Would  you  put  it  so  high  as  to  say  that  you  think  that  some  of 
the  State-aided  schools  are  practically  secondary,  as  well  as  elementary 
schools  P^Yes ;  only  I  would  like  to  see  the  Secondary  Education  in 
those  schools  helped  in  quite  a  difiPerent  way.  I  would  rather  see  them 
helped  and  encouraged  in  their  Secondary  Education  in  another  way, 
and  leave  this  higher  grant  mainly  to  the  secondary  schools  in  centres ; 
and  I  think  I  could  explain  in  a  very  few  words  the  system  that  was 
considered  by  the  Department  sometime  ago,  although  difficulties  were  in 
the  way  of  carrying  it  out.  By  a  slight  alteration  in  our  grants,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  grants  for  specific  subjects  (L  think,  probably,  you 
know  them  under  that  name),  I  mean  the  higher  subjects  under  the  code, 
to  a  very  g^at  extent  modified.  I  think  that  we  pay  too  freely  for  the 
earlier  stages  of  those  specific  subjects.  I  think  I  would  refuse  a  grant 
in  a  specific  subject,  unless  for  the  third  stage,  and  then  I  would  say  to  a 
school  that  if  it  chose  to  be  a  secondary  or  a  graded  school,  it  must  be 
content  with  a  smaller  ordinary  grant,  instead  of  10«.  I  would  reduce 
their  ordinary  grant  for  attendance  pretty  considerably,  and  I  would  give 
them  no  grant  for  the  first  or  second  stages  of  a  specific  subject,  but 
I  would  give  them  a  pretty  liberal  grant  for  the  third  stage  of  a  speoifio 
subject.  And  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  really  largely  incresae  the 
burden  upon  the  Exchequer.  The  remedy  I  would  propose  is  this,  I 
would  draw  a  distinction  between  Secondary  Education  in  the  State- 
aided  schools,  which  is  properly  only  an  attempt  to  give  the  pupils 
something  beyond  mere  elementary  education,  and  Secondary  Education 
which  is  quite  separate  from  elementary  education,  and  has  for  its  aim 
something  of  a  higher  kind.  For  the  first  we  might  offer  special  tenns  of 
grant,  under  the  ^>de,  to  graded  schools.  I  would  reduce  considerably,  in 
the  case  of  these  schools,  the  ordinary  elementary  grant,  giving  no  grants 
at  all  for  the  first  and  second  stages  of  a  specific  subject ;  but  a  larffB 
gprant  for  the  third  stage.  This  might  be  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  without 
exceeding  the  saving  effeoted  by  the  reduction  of  the  elementary  grants, 
and  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  grants  for  the  first  and  second  stages  of 
speoiilo  subjects.  It  seems  inexpedient  to  help  these  higher  grade 
schools  under  the  code  by  means  of  payments  intended  for  elementary 
work,  in  which  most  of  the  pupils  take  no  part,  although  under 
Article  19a  of  our  code,  and  under  Article  101a  of  the  English  code,  Uiey 
are  paid  for  it  because  their  names  are  on  the  books.  It  would  be  ui^UBt 
to  refuse  to  these  '*  graded "  schools  some  recognition  of  their  higher 
work.  In  cx>Qntry  districls  tibey  g^ve  the  onlv  higher  education  avamble 
for  many  children.  But  the  recognition  ana  assistance  should  bd'  gtven 
by  frankly  admitting  that  a  certain  amount  of  suoh  education  is  oon- 
templated  by  the  oooe,  and  should  be  specially  recognised  under  tho 
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code ;  luther  tban  hj  allowing  them  to  share  in  a  grant  intended  f or^  and 
certainly  fully  required  by,  the  secondary  schools  proper. 

14,369.  (Mr,  Cockhum.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  that  being  giudually 
carried  out,  both  by  the  Whitehall  Department  and  South  Kensington  ; 
haa  not  that  been  their  tendency  for  a  year  or  two? — To  distinguish 
between  different  schools,  and  give  the  grant  0:n  a  different  system,  do 
yon  mean  ? 

14,S70.  YesP — I  do  not  like  to  speak  of  the  Sonth  Kensington  Science 
and  Art  Department^  that  is  scarcely  an  elementary  ^rant ;  but  I  do  not 
thmk  that  we  have  oyer  gone  in  either  of  the  education  departments  as 
far  as  that. 

14,^71.  (Ghatrman.)  That  really,  however,  is  rather  a  question  that 
relates  to  Scotland ;  but  the  point  that  we  desire  to  clear  up  in  its  bearing 
on  onr  English  problem  is  this  :  Do  you  conceive  that  un  the  whole  more 
good  wonla  be  done  to  Secondary  Education  if  this  grant  was  concentrated 
upon  secondary  echools,  or  upon  a  few  of  the  State-aided  schools  which 
receiFc  secondary  depajrtments,  rather  than  so  much  dribbled  out  by  the 
county  authorities  now  over  a  large  number  of  schools.  Do  I  catch  that 
as  being  the  moral  that  you  desire  to  impress  upon  us  P — Certainly.  .  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  impress  this  as  the  result  of  our  experience : 
that  yon  will  not  be  able,  if  you  meet  with  the  same  difficulties  which  we 
have  met  with  in  Scotland,  to  shut  out  those  higher  departments  in 
State-aided  schools  unless  you  meet  their  higher  work  in  a  more  decided 
way  than  the  code  yet  does,  or  than  I  think  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  feel  himself  perhaps  able  to  sanction  as  a  part  of 
Momentary  ednuation. 

14.372.  You  think  that  more  money  would  ha?e  to  be  forthooming  P— 
Or  at  all  events  more  money  for  the  specific  purpose  of  higher  education. 

14.373.  Have  you  anything  further  to  tell  us  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  reorganisation  of  endowments  for  Secondary  Education  in 
Scotland  was  carried  out  by  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission  P — 
In  1869  there  was  an  Act  passed  giving  the  endowed  institutions  the 
power  of  acting  voluntarily ;  that  did  not  accomplish  much,  because  it  was 
lonnd  that  the  legal  powers  were  insufficient.  In  1872  there  was  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  in  1878  there  was  a  further  execntive 
Commission,  bnt  still  only  a  voluntary  executive  Commission,  whirh 
could  not  act  without  the  application  of  the  governing  body;  and  finally 
in  1882  there  was  a  Commission  which  had  power  to  deal  with  all  the 
endowments  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  if  they  were 
largely  educational  in  their  object.  That  Commission  has  now  come  to 
an  end.  So  far  as  I  have  got  tables,  the  net  income  dealt  with  by  that 
Commission  was  roughly  140,0002.,  and  of  that  I  think  about  90,0002. 
went  for  higher  education ;  the  rest  had  to  go  in  maintenance,  and  other 
clothing  doles  ;  about  50,0002.  roughly  in  bursaries  and  payment  of  fees 
and  so  on,  and  between  30,00OL  and  40,0002.  in  direct  payments  to  higher 
schools  and  endowed  schools ;  the  rest  in  smaller  miscellaneous  mattere.  * 

14.374.  With  regard  to  the  working  out  of  this  Commission  what  have 
you  to  savP — ^It  established  a  scheme  for  every  endowment ;  it  required  that 
every  school  sharing  in  any  way  in  any  endowment  should  be  inspected 
by  the  Scotch  Edactttion  Department,  and  that  its  accounts  should  be 
annually  audited  by  an  auditor  appointed  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department ;  and  those  have  both  been  carried  out. 

14.375.  Now  that  that  Commission  has  come  to  an  end,  has  the  necessity 
for  having  some  body  with  similar  powers  in  permanent  existence 
BQggested  itself  P — No,  there  is  no  necessity,  because  certain  powers 
under  that  Act  are  left  in  onr  hands. 

14^876^  Are  those  powers  that  are  left  in  your  handn  adequate ;  would 
they  enable  yon  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  endowments  as  oircnm- 
stances  mi^^t  suggest  from  time  to  time  P«— Either  we  could  do  it,  or  the 
Court  of  Sessioa  coald  do  it  upon  an  application  made  with  our  cpusent. 

N  2 
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I  do  not  think  tlmt  any  case  has  arisen  vrhere  the  Conrt  of  Session  has 
felt  itself  nnable  to  do  so,  bnt  that  might  at  any  time  arise. 

14.377.  The  Conrt  of  Session,  as  a  body  of  judges,  would  necessarily 
proceed  rather  apon  strict  legal  principles  than  noon  sach  administrative 
principles  as  might  properly  govern  a  jEloyal  or  parliamentary  Commis- 
sion P — Yes,  and  at  any  time  a  case  might  arise  with  which  the  Conrt  of 
Session  felt  itself  nnable  to  deal ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  no  case 
just  now,  except  one  I  believe,  that  the  Merchants'  Company  in  Edinburgh 
have  taken  counsel's  opinion  upon,  regarding  certain  changes  that  they 
wish  to  make,  with  a  view  of  amalgamating  certain  trusts.  They  were 
advised  by  counsel  that  the  Conrt  of  Session  would  not  entertain  it,  and 
they  intend  to  proceed  by  private  Act  of  Parliament. 

14.378.  My  question  goes  to  this :  that  you  have  in  Scotland  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  Charity  Commission  in  England,  except  so  far  as 
the  powers  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  extend  to  part  of  the 
work  P — None. 

14.379.  And  the  question  is,  therefore,  whether  a  need  in  Scotland  of 
having  a  body  like  the  Charity  Commission  had  been  felt  P — ^No,  I  do  not 
thiidc  so. 

14.380.  At  the  same  time  the  time  has  been  short  since  the  Commission 
finished  its  work,  and  too  short,  perhaps,  to  enable  a  positive  opinion  to 
be  formed  P — That  is  so. 

14.381.  Is  it  felt  that  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission  ought 
to  have  had  rather  large  powers  and  gone  rather  furiiher,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  diverting  endowments  from  their  present  position  to 
others,  it  being  the  fact  that  in  Scotland  endowments  are  few,  and  that 
there  is  an  immense  accumulation  of  endowments  in  a  few  very  small 
areas  P— Certainly  many  of  us  thought  that  the  powers  might  have  been 
increased  with  educational  advantage ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in 
the  present  state  of  opinion  such  an  Act  might  not  obtain  general  assent 
in  Scotland  now. 

14.382.  Yon  mean  that  local  feeling  is  strong  ? — ^Yes. 

14.383.  But  the  feeling  of  the  impartial  would  probably  be  that  educa- 
tion in  Scotland  would  benefit  more  if  the  endowments  were  distributed 
more  according  to  local  needs P— Yes,  that  is  true;  but  very  often  the 
local  element  has  been  strongly  present  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
left  the  money ;  and  if  that  is  set  aside  it  may  discourage  others. 

14.384.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Have  any  cases  actually  occurred  of 
readjustment  of  schemes  by  the  Court  of  Session  on  your  application  P — 
Yes, 

14.385.  And  in  those  cases  the  Court  of  Session  I  suppose  has  simply 
confined  itself  to  the  legal  side,  taking  its  policy  entirely  from  you  P— I 
do  not  know  that  it  would ;  certainly  we  could  not  say  that  the  Court  of 

•Session  would  take  its  policy  from  us.  I  think  it  might  very  likely  listen 
with  respect  to  any  document  which  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  an  educational  point. 

14.386.  You  would  not  sav  that  on  the  educational  side  your  judgment 
would  be  final,  except  so  far  as  there  would  be  legal  difficuMes;  you 
would  not  go  so  far  as  thatP — No,  but  we  might  suggest  educational 
changes,  ana  the  Court  of  Session  might  say  that  those  changes  might  be 
very  good,  but  that  they  would  alter  the  scheme  so  entirely  that  they 
thought  that  they  were  out  of  their  power. 

^  14,387.  So  that  on  a  serious  question  of  policy  there  might  be  Berions 
difficulty.^  That  has  not  occurred,  but  it  might  be  so  P — There  might  be  a 
difficulty  in  getting  a  change  sanctioned. 

14,888.  A  change  which  you  as  the  educational  authority  thought  ednca- 
tionally  sound,  and  the  Court  of  Session  declined  as  a  matter  of  policy  to 
give  effect  to.  I  do  not  mean  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  as  a  matter  of 
policy? — I  think  we  would  only  ^ve  sanction;  we  would  not  do  more. 
W^  woi^ld  just  say,  •*  We  sanction  your  application."     We  would  x^ot 
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express  onrselTes  strongly  by  saying  "  We  think  that  this  is  a  decidedly 
adyantageons  change  and  ought  to  be  made." 

^  14,389.  (Chainnan.)  Is  there  any  other  point  that  snggests  itself  to  jrou 
in  which  Scottish  experience  throws  light  upon  the  problems  which  we 
hare  here  to  deal  with  P— No,  I  think  not ;  nothing  suggests  itself  to  me. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  co  Taesdfty  next  at  11  o'clock. 


THIRTY-SIXTH    DAY. 


At  Westminflter  Hall,  Tnesdaj,  23rd  October,  1894. 


Thb  Bight  Hov.  JAMS8  BBYCE,  M.F.,  iv  thb  Ohaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Bey.  Edwakd  Ltttbltoh,  M.A. 

Sir  Hevst  B.  Boscob,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Bey.  The  Deab  or  Mabohesteb,  D.D. 

The  Bey.  A.  M.  Faibbaibv,  D.D. 

Mr.  BiCHABD  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  BicHABD  Wobmbll,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Hevbt  Hobhoubb,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Sadlbb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llbwblltk  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.   GbOBOB  J.   COCKBUBN. 

Mr.  Chablbs  Fehwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Fbedbbicb  CAyEHDisu. 

Mrs.  Bbtamt,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Kbkbt  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary. 

Mr.  William  Vibart  Dixon  and  Mr.  Johb  Bbiog  called  in  and  examined. 

14.390.  (Chainnan  to  Mr.  Biwon.)  You  are  clerk  to  the  West  Bidinff 
Technical  Jtistruotion  Committee  and  deputy^  clerk  of  the  peace  and 
County  Council  for  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire? — Yen,  that  is  so. 

14.391.  How  long  haye  you  occapied  the  pist-  of  cleik  to  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  P — £yer  since  the  committee  was  first  formed 
in  1889.  I  haye  occupied  the  position  of  deputy  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
about  19  years. 

14.392.  (To  Mr.  Brigg.)  I  think  yoa  arc  yice-chaiimun  of  the  West 
Biding  Technical  Instruction  Committee  ? — That  is  so. 

14,398.  And  how  long  haye  you  been  yice-chairman  P — I  haye  been 
on  the  committee  from  the  first.  The  following  short  statement  by  way 
of  preface  to  our  eyidence  may  be  useful : — 

AlPOIKTMBNT  OP  CoMXITTBE  ABD  PbELIMINABT   StBPS. 

Noyember  1889. — The  County  Council  appointed  a  Committee  with  a 
yiew  to  bringing  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  into  force  in  the 
West  Biding. 
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Tho  Marqnis  of  Ripon  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committoe,  and 
has  acted  in  that  capacity  ever  since. 

The  vice-chairman  of  the  Committee,  County  Alderman  John  Brigg, 
was  an  original  member  of  the  Committee,  was  appointed  vice-ohairman 
in  June,  1892,  and  has  so  acted  ever  since. 

Mr.  W.  Yibart  Dixon  has  acted  as  clerk  to  the  Committee  since  its 
appointment. 

Noyemher,  1890.— The  Local  Taxation  (Cnstoms  and  Excise)  Act  was 
passed. 

January,  1891. — The  Committee,  after  instituting  enquiries  and  obtaining 
all  ayailable  information,  presented  to  the  County  Council  a  preliminary 
report  dealing  with  the  existing  organisation  for  elementary,  secondary, 
technical,  and  higher  edacation  in  the  West  Biding,  and  indicating  the 
various  means  which  the  Committee  considered  the  best  for  bring  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  into  force. 

Januaiy  1891. — As  recommended  by  such  report  the  County  Council  in 
January,  1891,  voted  the  whole  of  the  money  available  under  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  for  the  purposes  of  technical 
and  manual  instruction  in  general  terms,  and  resolved  on  presenting  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  and  taking  other  steps  to  secure  oertam  necessary 
amendments  of  the  law. 

March,  1891.— The  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1891,  was  passed,  the 
amendments  pro))08ed  by  the  County  Council  being  embodied  tnerein. 

The  income  for  the  financial  year  1890^1  was  £27,945  13<.  lid.,  and  for 
the  financial  year  1891-92  £30,698  38.  bd, 

April,  1891. — The  committee  presented  a  further  report,  giving  the 
outlines  of  the  scheme  which,  with  certain  amplifications  and  modifications 
in  detail,  is  now  in  force  in  the  West  Biding, 

The  following  tables  and  maps  are  referred  to  in  the  evidence,  viz : — 

Table  A. — Population  of  administrative  county,  county  and  non-couoty 
borougtis,  school  districts  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
and  technical  instruction  districts;  principal  industries  with 
numbers  engaged. 

Table  B. — ^Analysis  of  expenditure  of  technical  instruction  funds  for  the 
years  1892-3  and  1893-4,  showing  amount  expended  on  secondary 
education. 

Table  C. — Analysis  showing  numbers  in  attendance  at  grammar  and 
technical  schools ;  percentage  of  same  to  population ;  number  of 
scholarship  holders,  &c« 

Table  D. — Summary  of  scholarships,  free  studentships,  and  exhibitions 
offered  by  the  County  Council. 

Table  E. — Number  of  candidates  for  technical  day  scholarships  in  each 
year ;  numbers  awarded,  and  scholarships  now  held. 

Table  F. — Secondary  schools  receiving  fixed  grants  from  the  County 
Council 

Table  G-.—Heads  of  income  from  all  sources  of  secondary  schools  earning 
grants  from  the  County  Council. 

Map  No.  1.  Showing  the  22  districts  into  which  the  West  Biding  has 
been  divided  for  technical  instruction  purposes,  and  the 
boroughs  or  other  central  places  of  each  district. 

Map  No.  2.  Showing  the  public  secondary,  and  higher  elementary 
schools,  for  boys  and  for  girls.     * 

SCU£MB  OF  THE  CoUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  Scheme  is  fully  explained  in  the  detailed  statement  and  documents 
in  the  handn  of  the  Commission,  and  a  very  short  summary  of  the  methodJB 
of  the  County  Council  will  suffice. 
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After  earefal  consideration  it  was  decided  that  no  portion  of  the  fbndB 
should  be  distributed  among  urban  anthorities,  but  that  the  control  of 
the  ezpenditare  should  be  retained  by  the  County  Council.  The  reasons 
are  apparent.  The  urban  districts  include  124  Local  (Government 
Districts  and  13  non-county  municipal  boroughs.  As  regards  I  the  Local 
Gk>Temment  Districts,  it  was  apparent  that  the  division  of  funds  among 
so  Ittrge  a  number  of  authorities  without  means  of  effectiTe  combination 
would  entail  a  loss  of  efficiency  and  waste  of  resources,  while  as  regards 
the  boroughs,  not  only  would  there  have  been  a  lack  of  co-ordination  in 
the  work,  but  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
scheme  that  was  contemplated  whereby  the  schools  and  institutions  in 
the  boroughs  should  serve  as  centres  for  the  surrounding  districts  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  West  Biding  Technical  Instruction  Directory. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  attempted  to  set  up  a  Scheme  co-ordinated 
in  its  various  parts,  and  applicable  lor  ihe  whole  of  the  Biding. 

EXPLAHATIQH    OP    PbIKCIPLBS    OK  WHICH    AlD    IS    GiVSH     TO      SCHOOLS   ABD 

IVSTITUnOKS. 

1.  The  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  having  regard  to  the 
voluntary  character  of  much  of  the  work  and  to  the  necessity  of  enlisting 
the  services  of  persons  resident  in  the  various  localities,  it  would  as  a 
i*ule  be  far  better  to  develop  existing  institutions,  and  stimulate  localities 
to  set  up  new  ones  where  necessary,  than  to  start  schools  and  institutions 
of  its  own.  This  conclusion  was  dictated  partly  by  grounds  of  economy, 
but  more  especially  by  the  necessity  of  securing  local  interest. 

Consequently,  an  important  part  of  the  expenditure  takes  the  shape  of 
grants  to  schools  and  institutions  "  for  the  time  being  supplying  technical 
and  manual  instruction." 

The  West  Biding  Teclinical  Instruction  Directory  of  1894,  which  has 
been  supplied  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  (pages  10  and  11), 
indicates  the  manner  in  which  such  aid  is  given.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Scheme  is  intended  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  wants  of  the 
county  as  a  whole,  and  it  may  be  supplemented  and  extended  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  requires. 

The  grants  of  the  County  Council  are  to  a  very  large  extent  supple- 
mental to  aid  given  by  the  Education  Department,  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  other  bodies,  and  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Council 
to  so  frame  their  regulations  as  to  fit  in  with  the  rules  of  Grovernment 
Departments  and  other  existing  conditions. 

The  grants  to  classes,  schools  and  institutions  are  for  the  most  part 
made  as  follows : — 

(1.)  A  fixed  grant  per  head  on  students  who  have  made  the  requisite 
attendances  in  anv  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  scheduled,  and 
otherwise  satisfied  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Council. 

(2.)  A  grant  per  head  per  subject  for  approved  subjects,  especially  such 
as  would  be  useful  in  connection  with  local  trade,  and  commerci|kl 
requirements,  these  not  being  subsidised  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department ;  a  limit  being  placed  on  the  number  of  subjects  to 
be  taken  up  at  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  grants,  ana  other 
necessary  restrictions  imposed. 

(3.)  Grants  to  provide  new  buildings,  and  (3a)  apparatus,  including 
modelsy  diagrams,  and  tools ;  and  loans  of  obiects  from  museums 
which  may  be  established  in  connection  with  the  district  technical 
schools. 

(4.)  Fixed  grants  to  institutions,  such  grants  upon  condition  of  the 
institution  educating  teachers,  providing  lecturers,  undertaking 
extension  work  in  the  sarrounding  districts,  admitting  a  certain 
number  of  students  free,  carrying  out  such  other  educational 
work  as  may  be  stipulated,  and  complying  with  such  conditions 
as  may  be  imposed. 

(5.)  Grants  in  aid  or  university  extension  work  and  travelling  lecturers 
and  teachers. 
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Fall  details  as  to  the  grants  under  each  head  are  giren  in  the 
Directory. 

The  County  Council  has  in  this  way  stimulated  and  rendered  more 
efficient  technical  instraction  afc  varioas  local  classes  and  institutions  at 
saitable  centres  throughout  the  Biding. 

The  County  Council  has,  moreover,  organised  a  considerable  amount 
of  new  work  in  oonnection  with  the  Yorkshire  College  and  other  central 
institutions,  by  way  of  direct  grant  and  by  means  of  soholarships  and 
exhibitions. 

Thus  the  Yorkshire  College  receives  subsidies  for  the  following 
purposes: — 

Instruction  in  agriculture  and  coal  mining. 
Extension  lectures  in  science  and  sanitary  engineering. 
Special  training  courses  for  teachers. 
Classes  in  the  principles  of  education. 

The  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  is  subsidised  for  the  following  purposes :  — 
Instruction  in  coal  mining. 
Special  training  courses  for  teachers. 

The  Bamsley  Sciiool  of  Coal  Mining  has  been  organised  to  supply 
systematic  courses  of  instruction  in  coal  mining  and  preparatory  work. 

The  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council  of  Education  receives  from  the  County 
Council  a  grant,  made  conditionally  upon  their  maintaining  an  efficieat 
staff  of  teachers  who  shall  be  supplied  to  local  classes  on  stipulated 
conditions,  and  established  centres  for  training  teachers  of  cookery, 
laundry  work,  and  dressmaking. 

Each  of  the  above  institutions  is  further  assisted  by  means  of 
scholarships  and  exhibitions,  which  bring  students  there  from  all  parts 
of  the  Biding. 

The  details  of  the  scholarship  scheme,  which  is  somewhat  extensive, 
are  given  in  the  Directory. 

The  organisation  in  the  Biding  comprises : — 

(1.)  The  technical  instruction  committee,  consisting  of : — 
(a.)  Members  of  the  County  Council. 
(6.)  Other  persons  selected  for  their  peculiar  fitness. 

(2.)  Joint    committees   where   needed,    including  joint    "  local    com- 
mittees." 

(3.)  District  committee.     (See  Directory  pp.  12  and  14). 

(4.)  Governing  bodies  and  local  committees.     [See  Directory  p.  15). 

(5.)  Boards  of  examiners.     (See  Directory  pp.  39  and  40). 

(6.)  Provision  for  inspection.     (See  Directory  p.  13). 

The  above  facts  show  the  general  lines  upon  which  the  technical 
instmction  of  the  West  Biding  is  organized,  and  may  help  the  commission 
to  follow  the  more  detailed  evidence  of  the  witnesses  on  certain  points. 

14.394.  (To  Mr.  Dixon.)  You  hand  us  certain  statistics  and  tables  relating 
to  technical  instruction  in  the  West  Biding  P — ^Yes. 

14.395.  Do  those  statistics  include  the  population  of  the  administrative 
county ,  of  the  county  and  non-county  borough,  and  of  the  school  districts  P 
— ^That  is  BO. 

14.396.  And  they  also  show  the  principal  industries  of  the  adminis- 
trative county  with  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  eaoh  industry  P — 
That  is  so.  I  might  call  attention  in  passing  to  the  fact  that  those 
statistics  show  that  the  West  Biding  contains  13  non-county  boroughs 
with  a  population  of  309,791 ;  124  local  govemment  districts  (which  are 
all  local  authorities  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act);  521  rural 
parishes ;  the  total  population  of  the  administrative  county  being  1,351,570 ; 
and  also  five  county  boroughs  with  a  population  of  about  a  million. 

14.397.  Therefore  the  administrative  county  authority  has  a  very  com- 
plex problem  to  deal  with,  because  it  has  areas  within  its  jurisdiction 
which  are  practically  purely  rural,  and  also  others  which  are  urban  in 
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their  chiyracter  P — Tes,  and  it  has  also  to  deal  with  the  oomplication  of 
a  great  many  areas  of  local  govemment. 

14.398.  Would  you  state  what  are  your  districts  for  technioal  instruc-'    -^StTSSiSq 
tion  pu]*po6es,  and  explain  the  principles  upon  which  those  districts  have  voa  Iiohvioal 
been  laid  out? — The  districts  for  technical  instruction  purposes  are  shown    iHSTKUcnoy. 
on  each  of  these  maps  {poiniing  to  Hie  same),    I  refer  first  to  Map  No.  1, 

which  shows  the  whole  of  our  districts.  They  were  taken  generally  to 
correspond  with  poor  law  unions,  but  they  were  modified  so  as  to  meet 
the  doTelopments  of  railways,  roads,  and  other  circumstances  since  the 
unions  were  formed,  and  also  to  some  extent  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
electoral  divisions  of  the  county. 

14.399.  Then  practically,  now,  how  far  do  they  correspond  with  the 
pcor  law  unions P — Very  largely  indeed;  generally  speaxing,  one  may 
say  tl  at  they  correspond  with  the  poor  law  unions.  And  one  result  of 
that  is,  that  there  is  a  capital  or  central  place  in  each  district,  which  has 
serred  for  the  capital  for  poor  law  purposes,  and  which  is  found  nearly 
always  to  be  a  suitAble  nucleus  for  grouping  the  districts  for  the  purposes 
of  technical  instruction. 

14.400.  Those,  therefore,  will  now  under  the  Act  of  the  last  session 
become  local  govemment  districts  P— No,  they  are  not  districts  under  any 
Act  of  Parliament. 

14.401.  But  they  will  be ;  I  am  referring  to  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  last  session  P— That  will  be  so  to  a  rather  considerable  extent,  but  a 
great  number  of  our  unions  consist  almost  wholly  of  urban  districts, 
and  therefore  are  cut  up  into  as  many  as  20  separate  local  authorities, 
perhaps. 

14.402.  I  was  referring  only  to  the  non-urban  districts  P — As  regards 
the  non-urban  part,  that  is  so.  As  a  rule,  those  districts  will  be  under  the 
district  council. 

14.403.  How  many  districts  for  technical  instruction  puiposes  have  you 
in  the  administrative  county  of  the  .West  Biding  P — ^There  are  22  districts 
for  tf*chnical  instruction  purposes. 

14.404.  Tlave  you  anything  further  to  say  about  the  map  P — I  think 
that  that  is  sufficient  at  this  point  of  my  evidence.  I  shall  refer  to  the 
map  again  later  on.  It  will  be  seen,  as  1  was  pointing  out,  that  in  each 
of  these  districts  there  is  Kome  central  place.  In  some  districts  it  is  a 
county  borough  ;  that  is  so  in  what  we  call  the  Leeds  district,  with 
Leeds  the  centre,  in  the  Nortu  Bierley  district,  with  Bradford  in  the 
centre,  in  the  Qalifax  district  with  Halifax  in  the  centre,  in  the  Hudders- 
field  district  with  Huddersfield  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  Ecclesfield 
district  with  Sheffield  at  the  extremity  of  the  Riding.  In  other  districts 
we  have  usually  the  ordinary  municipal  boroughs  ;  in  a  few  other  districts 
wo  have  the  local  government  districts,  and  uiose,  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  grow,  become  municipal  boroughs ;  so  that  as  time  goes  on  there 
will  be  hardly  any  of  our  districts  which  will  not  have  a  municipal 
borough,  either  county  or  non-county,  as  its  centre. 

14.405.  You  are  prepared,  I  believe,  to  insert  a  short  statement  on 
paper  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  West  Riding  with  regard  to  technical 
instruction  chronologically  drawn  out  P — That  is  so. 

14.406.  I  will  assume,  therefore,  that  that  is  part  of  your  evidence  ? — 
If  you  please.  I  would  only  call  attention  to  tne  fact  that  we  have  had 
our  Boholarship  scheme  in  existence  from  the  earliest  possible  moment ; 
that  fact  is  somewhat  relative  to  the  evidence  which  will  come  later  on. 

14.407.  What  Ib  the  general  centre  for  the  administrative  county  from 
which  the  whole  system  is  worked  P — Wakefield ;  that  is  the  centre  for 
county  council  purposes,  and  also  for  the  purposes  of  technical  instruction. 
Later  on,  of  course,  the  answer  to  that  question  may  be  developed,  because 
*'  worked  "  is  rather  an  elastic  term. 

14.408.  The  policy,  we  understand,  of  the  technical  instruction  com-      Pouor  ov 
mittee  of  the  West  Riding  County  Council  has  been  rather  to  give  aid  to     SlSP^^^ 
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technical  inBtmction  claSBes,  and  to  existing  institntionB,  t!han  to  establish 
new  institntionB  under  the  direction  of  the  county  council  itself ;  is  that 
the  case  P — That  is  so. 

14.409.  And  what  have  been  the  grounds  which  have  induced  the 
county  council,  or  its  technical  instruction  committee,  to  adopt  that 
policy  P — We  have  very  largely  looked  at  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
work  in  the  West  Biding,  and  we  have  found  that  where  the  localities 
were  directly  responsible  and  directly  interested,  and  felt  that  they  them- 
selves were  doing  a  large  part  of  the  executive  work  there,  without 
trenching  upon  what  might  be  considered  as  vested  interests  and  local 
susceptibilities,  we  have  been  able,  by  applying  control  coupled  with  aid, 
to  get  what  we  wanted  in  the  way  of  an  eifectiTe  system  of  technical  in- 
struction more  readily  than  we  could  do  if  we  attempted  to  do  it  more  by 
direct  administration  by  the  county  council. 

14.410.  When  you  speak  of  the  localities,  do  you  mean  to  refer 
primarily  to  institutions  under  the  control  of  trustees,  governors,  and  bo 
rorth,  or  do  you  refer  to  institutions  under  the  control  of  local  public 
bodies,  such  as  town  councils  P — I  refer  to  schools  under  local  committees 
and  governing  bodies. 

14.411.  I  ask  you  to  distinguish,  if  a  distinction  is  necessary,  between 
what  may  be  called  private  governing  bodies,  and  public  governing 
bodies,  that  is  to  say,  governing  bodies  existing  under  statute,  or  govern- 
ing bodies  which  are  merely  administering  a  trast  ? — ^The  action  of  the 
county  council  has  been  practically  uniform  with  reference  to  both  classes 
of  institutions. 

14.412.  As  regards  both  classes  of  institutions  you  have  thought  that 
those  grounds  of  policy  applied  P — ^That  has  been  so.  In  some  cases 
where  we  hare  had  to  supply  absolutely  new  institutions  we  have  still 
acted  on  the  same  principle ;  and  1  might  refer  you,  as  an  example,  to  the 
Barnsley  school  of  coal  mining.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  large  coalfield  if  we  set  up  a  central  school  of  mining, 
capable  of  giving  advanced  mining  instruction,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
i8  done  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Firth  Colleges.  What  we  did  there,  after 
conferring  with  the  principals  of  the  colleges,  who,  I  may  say,  themselves 
had  started  the  project  to  a  large  extent,  was  .this  :  we  formed  a  plan  for 
a  governing  body  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  two  colleges,  and  of 
representative  men  from  the  locality — the  locality  in  that  sense  is  usud 
as  indicating  a  large  district,  not  Barnsley  itself,  but  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  distiict;  representatives  of  the  county  council  were  also 
placed  on  the  board ;  ana  in  that  way  we  build  up  whatever  governing 
body  or  body  of  managers  we  require  for  the  particular  purpose  we  have 
in  view. 

14.413.  In  what  way  do  you  administer  this  Barnsley  mining  school — 
directly  yourselves,  or  to  what  extent  do  you  leave  it  to  the  control  of  the 
local  body  that  you  established  P — In  that  case  we  require  that  the  local 
body  shall  comply  with  certain  conditions  as  to  the  mode  of  instmctiiin,  at 
to  the  apparatus,  as  to  the  fees  charged,  and  that  they  shall  give  a  certain 
number  of  free  places,  or  assisted  places,  as  we  may  require  from  time  to 
time.  In  return  for  that  we  place  at  their  disposal  a  fixed  sum  of  money 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

14.414.  What  are  your  relations  to  the  Yorkahire  OoUege  and  the  Firth 
OoUege  P — ^I  think  that  yon  will  find  really  the  whole  of  the  work  and  of 
our  position  in  regard  to  both  institutions  set  out  in  the  Btatistical 
matter ;  but  T  could  tell  you  very  briefly  indeed  what  those  relations  are. 
The  Yorkshire  College  came  to  us  for  assistance  of  two  kinds :  firsi  of  all 
for  its  general  work  in  the  college,  and  secondly  for  the  special  work 
which  it  sought  to  organise  afresh,  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  including  a  consiaerable  agricultural  scheme, 
and  extension  work.  We  have  given  them  direct  aid  for  their  general 
work  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed  grant,  in  return  for  which  we  have  asked, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  t£e  fees  are  out  of  the  reach  of  a  considezable 
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number  of  the  working  classes,  to  have  a  certain  number  of  free  places 
placed  in  the  gift  of  the  conatj  council.  Then  as  regards  the  other  work, 
we  haye  paid  the  Yorkshire  College  sufficient  in  the  shape  of  direct 
gxants,  or  of  grants  taking  the  nature  of  guarantees  by  way  of  number  of 
pupOs,  or  a  lamp  sum  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  work.  Our  prtnciplo 
as  regards  Firth  College  has  been  practioally  the  same. 

]r4,414a.  You  will  giye  us  paper  statements  with  regard  to  the  method 
of  admioisterinff  your  iirrants  and  the  heads  of  work  and  expenditure 
under  each  head  for  the  last  school  year,  and  you  are  also  kindly  under- 
takiag  to  gire  us  a  precise  statement  of  the  West  Riding  organisation  for 
the  purposec  of  technical  instruction,  showing  the  various  bodies  which 
act  nuder  or  by  the  directions  of  the  technical  instruction  cominittee  P— 


14t415.  Have  you  any  farther  observation  to  offer  upon  the  facts  whicL 
those  statements  will  contain  P — On  that  point  I  might,  perhaps,  briefly 
dall  your  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  boards  of  examiners,  because 
that  might  have  a  bearing  on  other  piirts  of  the  evidence. 

14.416.  Certainly  P — On  that  poiut  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  fiekct  that  we  have  set  up  boards  of  examiners 
for  our  own  county.  Those  boards  are  of  two  kinas.  One  for  the  award 
of  what  we  call  connty  scholarships,  which  are  tenable  at  places  of  higher 
education,  inclading,  of  course,  the  universities ;  that  board  comprises 
the  principals  and  othet'  representatives  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Pirth 
Colleges,  and  also  members  of  the  tochnical  instruction  committee,  those 
members  inclading  Rome  of  the  co-opted  members.  Then  for  technical 
day  scholarships  and  other  exhibitions  we  have  another  board,  on  which 
we  have  the  headmaster  of  a  grammar  school,  the  headmaster  of  a 
technical  school,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors — ^and  he,  I  may  mention, 
is  on  our  technical  instruction  committee— and  other  members  of  out 
committee.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  need  call  special  attention  to  under 
that  head.  I  am  reminded  by  Alderman  Brigg  of  one  other  point :  that 
for  certain  of  our  exanunations  the  three  Hidings  combine,  and  that 
for  those  I  purposes  the  North  and  East  Biding  add  members  of  theie 
county  coundis  to  the  board ;  so  that  there  we  have  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  joint  board. 

14.417.  How  many  co^^tative  membera  have  you  on  year  technical  Oo-optitiow  ov 
instruction  committee  ? — We  have  five.  TBCHncAL^ 

14.418.  What  is  the  total  strength  of  the  committee  P— It  may  vary     'SSiiraS? 
from  time  to  time. 

14.419.  What  is  the  present  strength  of  the  committee  then  P — There 
are  24  other  members. 

14.420.  Are  the  co-bptativo  members  selected  primarily  with  a  view  to 
the  special  knowledge  that  they  may  be  sapposed  to  possess  of  the  matters 
that  come  before  the  committee,  or  also  with  a  view  to  the  places  where 
thoy  reside,  so  as  tx)  supply  local  knowledge  P — They  are  selected  almost 
entirely  for  special  knowledge;  sometimes  they  might  incidentally  be 
considered  as  having  a  representative  quality,  but  still  the  main 
con  dderation  would  be  their  special  knowledge. 

14.421.  {To  Mr.  Brigg.)  Bare  you  any  observations  to  offer  to  the 
Commission  upon  this  method  of  co-opting  g^tlemen  in  respect  of 
their  special  knowledge  to  sit  up  )n  the  technical  instruction  committee. 
It  is  a  matter  which  has  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  usP — It  works 
exceedingly  well.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  committee  are  more  or 
loss  selected  geographically,  to  a  certain  extent,  over  the  whole  of  the 
districts,  and  those  men  ore  put  on  tor  their  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject  for  which  they  are  required.  Wo  have  one  man  specially 
representing  agriculture,  and  so  on. 

14.422.  Then,  in  fact,  the  element  of  local  residence  is  largely 
regarded  in  the  composition  of  the  technical  instruction  committee  P-~ 
Yes. 
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14,428.  And  the  oo-optatiye  method  is  used  to  strengthen  the  element 
of  special  knowledge  upon  the  committee  P — That  is  so 

14.424.  I  presume  that  I  may  take  it  th»t  no  party  consideration, 
whether  political  or  otherwise,  has  entered  into  the  selection  of  the 
oo-optative  members  P — Kot  in  the  least.  We  know  nothing  of  political 
parties,  whatever,  in  the  technical  instruction  matters. 

14.425.  {Ohairman,)  What  other  interests  are  specially  represented 
besides  agriculture  P — ^We  have  Mr.  Booi>er,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Mr.  Swire  Smith,  who  has  considerable  knowledge  of  technical 
education  throughout  the  country,  and  Mr.  William  Briggs  who  is  the 
Ohairman  of  the  Wakefield  Institute,  and  one  of  the  Wakefield  Goyeming 
Body  of  Endowed  Schools,  I  belieye,  as  well,  and  Colonel  Brooke,  an  old 
magistrate  of  the  West  Biding,  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  technical 
matters  for  a  long  time  in  the  Huddersfield  district,  a  man  of  great 
standing,  and  who  was  vice-chairman  of  the  council. 

14.426.  And  as  regards  the  two  great  colleges,  Yorkshire  College  and 
Firfch  College,  is  the  committee  in  the  habit  of  availing  itself  of  the  fund 
of  special  knowledge  in  technical  instruction  matters  which  resides  in 
those  colleges  P — Cerlsinly ;  that  is  the  one  thing  that  we  do.  Whenever 
there  is  any  new  subject  required  to  be  taken  up,  if  we  have  not  the 
means  of  carrying  it  out,  we  say  to  the  Yorkshire  College  "  Can  you  do 
"  anytiiing  for  us  P  '*    They  say,  "  Yes,  we  will  provide  the  professors  on 

condition  that  yon  give  so  much  a  year,  and  allow  him  to  do  other 
things  besides,  he  shall  do  the  work  that  you  want  him  to  do."     We  go 

to  them  if  they  can  do  it,  or  to  any  one  else  who  can  do  the  work  which  we 

want  doing. 

14.427.  So  that  the  element  of  special  knowledge,  which,  of  course,  the 
technical  instruction  committee  requires,  is  obtainable,  not  only  from  the 
co-optative  members,  but  also  by  communication  with  those  bodies  who 
possess  it  within  your  areaP — Certainly,  we  go  to  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  help  us.  (Mr.  Dixon.)  When  we  have  contemplated  any  new 
departure,  we  nave,  on  several  occasions,  had  conferences  with  repre- 
sentative headmasters  of  grammar  schools,  or  elementary  schoolmasters, 
or  with  the  particular  bcdies  who  will  be  specially  affected  by  what  we 
contemplate. 

14.428.  Will  you  explain  to  us  what  you  mean  by  inspection  as  well 
as  examination,  so  that  we  majr  understand  exactly  what  is  covered  by 
inspection  P — Our  inspection  is  intended  to  provide  gradually  and  some- 
what tentatively  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  classes  which  we  aid.  We 
do  not,  at  present,  contemplate  making  an  absolute  systematic  inspection 
of  every  class,  because  the  Science  and  Art  Department— together  with 
other  departments  which  have  cognisance  of  a  very  lar^  portion  of  our 
work—- does  to  some  extent  inspect,  and  may  go  further  m  that  direction ; 
but  we  do  endeavour,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  make  a  systematic  inspection  of 
all  classes  as  to  which  we  require  further  knowledge,  more  especially 
all  new  classes. 

14.429.  My  question  rather  goes  to  what  is  conveyed  by  the  term 
*'  inspection  "  as  distinguished  from  examination  P — "  Inspection  "  would 
mean  that  the  iuspector  we  employ,  either  our  own  officer  or  an  officer 
whom  we  may  obtain  from  elsewhere,  goes  from  school  to  school  and  con- 
ducts an  iufipection  by.  noticing  the  work,  by  hearing  lectures  given  and 
classes  taken,  and  by  examining,  to  some  exLent,  individual  pupils,  in 
order  to  see  how  far  they  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  or  appreciation 
of  the  subject  taught ;  and  he  also  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching.  That  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
his  inspection. 

14.430.  Taking  the  case  of  schools  which  receive  grants  fVom  you,  but 
which  are  not  properly  technical,  such,  for  instance,  as  endowed  grammar 
schools,  is  the  inspection  confined  to  those  subjects  for  which  you  give 
ffrants  or  does  it  extend  at  all  to  the  general  work  of  the  school  P — Iti 
hardly  extends  at  all  to  the  general  work  of  the  school,  except  so  far  as 
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the  inspector  might  incidentally  notice  ftny  points  that  came  hefore  him, 
bnt  practically  we  only  have  a  systematic  inspection  of  onr  own  subjects  ; 
bat  he  would  also  look  at  the  accommodation  and  the  general  style  of  the 
school,  and  get  the  best  idea  that  he  could  of  the  place  and  let  us  know 
all  about  it,  so  far  as  he  was  capable  of  forming  an  opinion. 

14.431.  Would  it  be  within  his  province  to  report  upon  a  want  of 
sufficient  accommodation  or  ventilation,  let  us  say,  in  the  buildings  of 
any  school? — Certainly. 

14.432.  Even  in  those  class-rooms  in  which  technical  instruction 
subjects  were  not  taught  P — He  would  report,  if  he  got  to  know  about  it, 
but  we  could  not  take  the  same  action  in  that  case  that  we  could  if  it  was 
fur  our  own  classes. 

14.433.  To  bring  it  to  an  illustration,  has  it  ever  occurred  that  any 
report  was  made  upon  a  want  of  accommodation  or  any  other  condition 
for  the  due  excellence  of  the  school,  which  did  not  come  within  the 
direct  scope  of  your  technical  instruction  work ;  has  such  an  instance 
eyer  occurred  P — Yes. 

14.434.  In  such  a  case  whaj^  action  is  taken  P — We  should  communicate 
with  the  governing  body,  stating  what  we  know  and  expressing  a  hope, 
probably,  that  that  state  of  matters  would  be  remedied.  We  might  go  on 
to  indicate,  if  no  notice  were  taken,  that  it  might  be  a  question  whether 
we  could  continue  to  recognise  the  school. 

14.435.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  I  suppose  that  the  inspector  is  virtually 
an  organising  inspector  P — ^Tes. 

14.436.  Is  he  welcomed  in  those  institutions  apart  from  the  particular 
work  be  is  sent  to  organise,  from  your  point  of  viewP — Generally 
speaking,  yes. 

14»437.  {Cha/irman.)  I  understood  rather  from  you  that  he  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  either  inspect  or  give  his  adviee  upon  anything,  except  what  falls 
within  the  scope  of  your  technical  instruction  branch  P — ^That  is  so ;  at  the 
same  time  he  does  not  absolutely  shut  his  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  all 
round. 

14.438.  You  have  no  reason  to  think,  I  suppose,  from  the  results  of  your 
experience,  that  any  jealousy  is  excited  or  difficulty  arises  out  of  such 
inspection  as  you  conduct  P — I  think  one  might  say  that  there  is  practi- 
cally no  jealousy,  because  it  is  conducted  with  some  tact. 

14.439.  And,  of  course,  because  the  governing  bodies  and  the  masters 
have  a  strong  motive  for  desiring  to  stand  well  with  your  committee  P — 
That  is  so ;  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  may  affect  their  attitude  of  mind. 

14.440.  {Dean  of  Manehesier.)  You  speak  of  "  the  organising  inspector  " 
in  the  second  annual  report  as  if  you  had  only  one.  Have  j^ou  more 
than  oneP — We  have  two  officers.  One  we  call  the  organising  inspector, 
because  he  has  to  do  with  organising  a  rather  larse  amount  of  new  work  ; 
he  meets  local  committees  and  bodies,  and  consults  with  them  as  to  any 
developments ;  and  he  has  the  right  also  to  attend  all  meetings  of  local 
committees.  The  other  inspector  inspects  in  special  subjects,  and  his 
work  is  somewhat  different. 

14.441.  {Chairman.)  You  have  told  us  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
municipal  boroughs,  some  county  and  some  non-county,  within  the 
administrative  area  of  the  West  Biding  ? — Yes. 

14»442.  I  presume  that  a  large  number  of  the  boys  and  ^rls,  who  reside 
in  the  rural  districts  which  are  within  your  administrative  area  attend 
schools  within  the  boroughs  P— That  is  so. 

14.443.  Both  the  county  boroughs  and  the  ncn-county  boroughs  P — Yes. 

14.444.  Have  you  any  statistics  that  you  can  give  us  upon  that  subject  P 
— -I  should  like  to  refer  you  on  that  subject  to  the  statistics  that  I  have 
handed  iHr 
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14.445.  Woald  you  just  indic^vte  tke  partaoakr  table  !^  wkich  joii 
refer  P— Table  0. 

14.446.  Have  you  any  observation  to  offVr  upon  that  table  relating  to 
this  fact  P— I  think  that  this  facu  is  very  material  in  view  of  what  I  may 
call  the  contention  or  strong  opinion  of  the  county  conncil,  -  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  non-county  boroughs,  leaving  oat  for  the 
moment  the  county  boroughs,  should  form  part  of  the  county  area  for  the 
purpose  <  'f  secondary  and  technical  education. 

14.447.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  county  council  or  of  the^  technical 
instruction  committee  P— Of  both. 

14.448.  It  is  the  opinion  then  of  the  county  coanoil  and  of  its  technical 
instruction  commitl^ee,  that  municipal  boroughs,  not  being  county 
boroughs,  ought,  for  the  purposes  of  technical  instruction,  to  be  entirely 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  authority,  and  not  separately 
organised  qua  municipal  boroughs  P  —That  is  so. 

14.449.  (To  Mr.  Briqg.)  Do  you  coincide  in  that  statement  P-^Quite 
BO.  We  find  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  non-county  borobghs  lo  break 
away  from  us  at  all. 

14.450.  Yon  have  not  experienced  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  fall 
ill  with  that  view? — No.  We  think,  further  than  that,  that  we  are 
approaching  a  time  when  our  method  of  carrying  qn  the  work  -will  be 
made  use  of  by  the  county  boroughs  themselves.  The  county  boroughs, 
having  made  rather  a  squandering  distribution  of  the  money  in  the  first 
instance,  are  now  beginning  to  ask  for  scholarships  in  relurn  for  money, 
upon  very  similar  lines  to  those  of  the  West  Biding,  and  we  hope,  in  the 
process  of  time,  that  we  may  be  able  to  come  to  terms  with  the  county 
t)oroughs  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  have  one  uniform  system  throughout 
the  whole  district,  so  as  to  do  away  wiih  the  anomaly  of  a  scholarship 
being  obtainable  within  the  borough  at  a  certain  school  under  certain 
conditions,  while  a  scholarship  outside  the  borough  to  the  same  school 
has  to  be  obtained  under  other  conditions.  We  hope  that  the  conditions 
both  inside  and  outside  may  be  made  uniform,  witnout  interfering  with 
the  money  granted  to  the  county  boroughs  f  Dr  their  own  purposes. 

14.451.  In  what  way  would  you  propose  to  bring  about  uniformity  <>f 
administration ;  Ik  it  propos(?d  to  bring  it  about  by  what  may  be  called  a 
system  of  conferences  and  diplomatic  arrangements,  so  to  speak,,  between 
the  authorities  of  the  county  lx>roughs  and  those  of  the  county ;  or  is  it 
proposed  to  have  a  species  o^  federal  system  in  which  the  whole  matter 
should  be  put  under  the  control  of  a  supreme  anthuri^  whereon  the 
county  boroughs  and  county  will  both  be  represented.  You  apprehend 
the  difference  between  the  two  schemes  that  1  seek  to  put  before  you  P — 
We  should  prefer  the  first,  by  all  means.  We  should  endeavour  to  arrive, 
by  amicable  means,  at  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both. 

14.452.  You  would  do  it  by  way  of  negotiation  and  confercLoe  P — Yes. 

14.453.  Not  by  way  of  having,  an  authority  on  which  both  sets  of  bodies 
were  represented  P — No. 

14.454.  Will  you  give  us  the  reasons  why  that  view  prevails  P — ^We  shall 
have  only  five  county  boroughs  to  deal  with  in  our  West  Biding  if  we  can 
make  terms  with  them.  If  two  or  three,  Leeds  and  Bradford  or  Sheffield, 
were  to  fall  in,  the  rest  very  likely  follow. 

14.455.  But  it  has  been  suggested  (I  express  no  opinion,  of  course,  upon 
the  subject)  that  the  object  of  uniformity  of  administration  and  economy 
of  funds  would  be  best  attained  if  there  were  some  representative 
authority  which  was  legally  competent  to.  deal  with  the  problea  of 
education  or  technical  instruction,  for  the  whole  West  Biding  including 
both  county  boroughs  and  the  county.  What  is  your  opmion  upon 
that  viewP  —  I  do  not  think  that  the.  county  bproughs  would,  for  a 
moment,  give  up  their  position  of  having  separate  grants  for  separate 
purposes. 
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14*456.  We  asBuine  that  the  connty  boroii|fh8  wonld  not  mibmit  to  be 
Birallowed  up  bj  the  county ;  but  the  proposition  is  that  there  should  be 
a  new  authority  on  which  both  county  ooroughfl  and  the  county  should  be 
reprefsented  proportionately  P — That  might  be  so ;  but  in  order  to  obtain 
that  you  would  haye  to  oome  to  terms  with  the  county  boroughs,  in  the 
firet  instance.    Then  there  might  be  an  amicable  arrangement. 

14.457.  The  suggestion  is,  of  course,  that  Parliament  should  determine 
that  matter;  it  cannot  be  done,  of  course,  without  legislation.  1  merely 
ask  yon,  as  an  experienced  member  of  the  county  council,  what  you 
belieye  the  yiew  of  the  county  conncil  to  be  as  regards  the  desirability 
of  any  such  scheme  P — It  would  be  yery  desirable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
at  all  likely  to  be  obtained  without  yery  great  di£Bculty. 

14.458.  What  wonld  you  regard  as  the  comparatiye  adyantages  of  such 
m  scheme,  supposing  it  to  be  obtained,  and  of  a  scheme  for  attaining  so 
much  uniformity  as  can  be  attained  by  a  system  of  negotiations  and 
conferences  P — You  see  the  difference  between  the  two  methods.  Practi- 
cally, we  want  to  haye  the  same  conditions  in  the  county  boroughs  as  we 
have  in  the  rest  of  the  Biding,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  difference  to  a 
boy  residing  just  outside  the  boandary,  that  he  may  not  participate,  in 
certain  oases,  on  the  same  lines  as  those  inside  the  boron  gh,  and  vice 
vend, 

14.459.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  that  result  of  uniformity  of 
administration  and  economy  of  funds  cannot  be  completely  obtained 
except  by  putting  the  whole  area,  including  the  county  boroughs, 
under  one  authority.  I  desire  to  know  what  the  yiew  of  the  county 
council  is  on  that  point  P — It  wonld  be  a  matter  of  great  diifioalty,  I 
think.  One  difficulty  would  be  the  rating  difficulty.  The  West  Biding 
is  the  rating  authority  for  technical  instruction,  and  the  county  boroughs 
would  naturally  want  to  lay  their  own  rates  in  their  own  way.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  county  boroughs  would  like  it  at  all ;  I  do  not  think  they 
wonld  care  for  it. 

14.460.  I  haye  not  been  asking  you  what  the  present  attitude,  either  of 
the  county  council  or  county  boroughs  is,  but  only  as  to  what,  from  your 
educational  experience,  you  and  your  colleagues  think  are  the  comparative 
advantages  of  the  two  methods  that  I  have  put  before  you  F — i  do  not 
think  that  the  question  has  yet  been  considerea  at  large — ^1  mean  officially 
— at  all. 

14.461.  That  is  what  we  had  supposed  rather — ^that  the  question  has  not 
been  so  far  considered  as  to  enable  you  to  express  an  opinion  P — No,  it 
has  not. 

14.462.  {To  Mr,  Dimon.)  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  anything  on  this  point  P 
—■I  might  point  out  what  has  been  done  in  that  direction  by  the  county 
council,  and  the  kind  of  action  that  is  taken  in  reference  to  other 
matters.  There  are  provisions  in  a  number  of  Acts  for  joint  committees 
and  arrangements  of  that  kind,  and  some  of  those  Acts  (the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  for  instance)  provide  for  what  is  in  the  nature 
of  compulsory  joint  action ;  that  is  to  say,  that  where  joint  action  is 
necessary,  and  one  body  will  not  move  in  the  direction  of  point  action,  then 
tiie  other  may,  and  there  is  power  to  appeal  to  a  body  m  London  under 
certain  circumstances. 

14.463.  {To  Mr,  Brigg,)  Supposing  it  were  decided  to  have  a  joint 
system  for  the  county  borougns  and  for  the  county,  by  what  method 
can  you  suggest  that  such  a  joint  system  might  be  established  P — Such 
conditions  oo  now  exist  between  the  county  and  the  different  county 
boroughs  in  reference  to  the  asylums  and  several  other  things  of  a  simihur 
kind ;  and  similar  conditions,  I  think,  might  be  instituted  in  reference  to 
edaoation,  exactly  as  we  do  in  other  matters. 

14,464:  When  you  speak  of  the  asylums,  you  refer  to  the  Local 
Goyerament  Act,  1888,  section  32  P— That  is  so. 
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14.465.  Thin  would  really  be  then  a  sort  of  educational  committee  for 
the  whole  of  the  county  P — i  es ;  but  you  must  please  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  not  now  speaking  of  elementary  education. 

14.466.  Certainly  ;  we  are  coming  to  that  immediately? — We  must  keep 
clear  of  that. 

14.467.  This  would  be  an  educational  committee  for  the  whole  county 
—Yes. 

14.468.  Supposing  that  such  a  bo4y  were  establifhed,  would  you  be 
disposed  to  give  it  larger  functions  than  those  wltich  are  discharged  by 
the  technical  instruction  committee  now,  and  to  bring  the  whole  of 
Secondary  Education  within  its  scopo  ? — ^Certainly. 

14.469.  Elementary  education  you  would  leave  outside  it  ? — Quite  so. 
Secondary  Education  can  be  managed  quite  on  the  same  lines  as 
technical  instruction  as  now  given  to  the  county,  and  by  a  similar  body, 
assisted  of  course  by  the  county  boroughs,  so  as  to  make  it  uniform. 

14.470.  Supposing  that  you  were  going  to  construct  such  a  committee, 
you  clearly  would  have  a  fair  number  of  co-optative  members  upon  it? — 
Certainly,  and  for  this  reason ;  because  my  ideas  of  our  method  of 
carrying  out  the  Secondary  Education  work  would  be  so  much  by  the 
method  of  scholarships,  that  is  to  say,  scholarships  to  secondary  schools, 
and  leaving  scholarships  to  other  places  of  higher  education,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  representatires  of  both  where  the  scholars 
are  coming  from  and  going  to. 

14.471.  That  would  point  to  having  representatives  of  elementary 
education  upon  the  committee  P — Yes. 

14.472.  And  I  suppose  also  persons  specially  connected  with  Secondary 
Education  P— Yes,  and  also  representatives  ot  the  universities. 

14.473.  By  the  universities  do  you  denote  what  are  called  the  old 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  do  you  specially  refer  to  the 
"Victoria  University,  one  of  whose  colleges  is  in  your  county? — We  take 
the  Victoria  University,  but  we  do  not  object  to  the  others,  because  we  do 
grant  scholarships  tenable  at  the  universities,  and  we  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  represented  if  they  desire  to  be. 

14.474.  Supposing  that  the  county  boroughs  were  not  included  in  such 
a  scheme  as  you  have  indicated  as  regards  Secondary  Education,  how 
would  you  biing  about  co-operation  or  similar!^  of  administration 
between  the  county  boroughs  and  the  county  P — We  should  have  to  deal 
with  them  exactly  as  we  should  deal  with  another  county,  they  would 
have  to  carry  out  their  work  in  their  own  way,  and  we  shoald  carry  oat 
our  work  in  our  own  way.  All  we  should  a^k  is  that  there  should  be 
some  superior  authority  which  should  see  that  the  work  is  fairly  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  county.  We  should  ask  no  more  from  the  county 
boroughs  than  we  ask  from  a  smaller  county  adjoining  us,  it  may  be 
right  or  left  of  us. 

14.475.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  would  doP— 1  think  that  all 
I  have  to  say  is'  very  simple ;  that  is  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  county 
boroughs  are  concerned,  if  they  do  not  work  amicably  (which  I  nnder- 
Btand  to  be  your  question;  with  the  West  Biding,  that  is  on  uniform 
lines,  or  if  they  do  not  work  jointly  with  them,  then  we  should  treat  them 
as  straagers,  exactly  as  we  do  another  county ;  and  all  we  should  ask  in 
that  case  we  ask  for  them  as  well  as  for  us — ^the  county  generally — ^that 
there  should  be  one  tolerably  uniform  condition  of  things  existing  in 
different  schools ;  that  is  to  say,  that  one  county  may  not  be  content  to  say 
"  This  is  Secondary  Education  "  and  another  county  say  **  This  is  what 
'*  we  call  Secondary  Education."  Wo  should  ask  the  president  of  the 
council  to  appoint  an  inspector,  very  much  on  the  same  knes  as  has  been 
done  in  America,  where  they  have  what  they  call  a  superintendent,  who 
goes  over  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  whose  principal  object  is 
to  see  that  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  uniformity  in  the  method,  in  which 
the  work  is  being  carried  on.    We  do  not  need  any  further  interference 
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than  that  on  the  part  of  the  Goyemment  or  anybody  else,  and  that  of 
conrse  we  want  for  onrBelTes  as  for  others. 

14.476.  {To  Mr.  Dieaon,)  If  jon  wish  to  make  uny  statement  of  facts 
bearing  on  this  particular  part  of  the  subject ,  we  might  take  it  here  P— 
We  were  on  Table  0.  of  the  statistics,  and  I  was  anxious  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  per-centages  of  Ihe  students  who 
came  from  outside  the  place  where  the  school  is  situate,  whether  that 
place  be  a  borough,  or  whether  it  be  some  other  town  or  centre.  If  yon 
refer  to  the  column  headed  "  Residence  of  Students  "  in  the  second  half 
of  column  6,  you  will  see  there  the  extent  to  which  these  schools  are 
supplied  from  places  outside  the  town  in  which  they  are  situate.  Twenty- 
four  of  those  places  are  boroughs,  and  commencing  at  the  top  (and  without 
selecting  examples  in  Bamsley  Grammar  School),  there  are  30  per  cent, 
from  outside  Bamsley,  and  in  Batley  Grammar  School  there  are  56  per 
cent,  from  outside  Batley. 

14.477.  It  is  luurdly  necessary  to  go  through  these  figures  in  detail, 
because  of  course,  it  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  to  us,  that  in  densely  popu- 
lated districts  well  supplied  with  railways,  schools  are  Tery  largely  used 
by  boys  liying  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  for  example  P — Tes.  Another  point  to  which 
I  desire  to  call  attention  is  the  fact  that  the  endowments  of  many  of  these 
schools  are  not  g^ven  for  the  benefit  of  the  borongh  area ;  in  a  number  of 
cases  they  are  unrestricted  as  to  area,  in  some  cases  they  are  given  for 
an  area  smaller  than  that  of  the  borough,  and  in  other  cases  for  an  area 
yery  much  larger  .than  that  of  the  borough.  As  an  example  of  the  latter 
I  may  refer  to  two  schools  in  county  boroughs.  The  first  is  the  Heath 
Grammar  School,  Halifax,  which  is  given  in  this  list,  and  which  is  for  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  parish  and  manor  of  H  alifax,  which  contains  some- 
thing like  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  I  mention  the  word 
'*  manor  *'  because  it  indicates  the  extent  of  the  area ;  that  is  for  an  area 
several  times  larger  than  the  county  borough.  Almondbury  School,  again, 
is  not  mentioned  in  this  list,  but  you  will  find  it  in  the  Digest  of  Endowed 
Charities.  That  school  is  situate  in  the  county  borough  of  Huddersfield; 
the  charity  was  given  for  the  ancient  parish  of  Almondbury,  which  ex- 
tends right  up  to  the  borders  of  the  county,  far  beyond  Huddersfield,  but 
it  only  includes  a  small  portion  of  Huddersfield.  In  both  these  cases  the 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  that  because  a  school  of  that  character 
IS  situate  within  a  borough,  whether  a  non -county  borough  or  a  county 
borough,  no  inference  must  be  drawn  that  that  school  ought  to  be  handed 
oyer  to  any  borough  authority,  or  to  be  considered  as  exclusively  or  neces- 
sarily provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  borough.  The  Secondary  Education 
Bill — i  refer  to  the  most  recent  one,  the  Bill  of  1893 — and  I  suppose  any 
Bill  on  similar  lines,  would  require  that  the  local  authority  should  report  in 
some  form  or  other  as  to  the  supply  of  secondary  schools ;  and  we  should 
maintain  that  our  West  Biding  report  would  include  those  schools  which  are 
situate  within  boroughs,  whetiber  county  boroughs  or  non-county  boroughs. 
We  fthould  not  necessarily  claim  that  they  were  wholly  county  schools,  but 
in  some  cases  we  should  claim  that  they  were  mainly  county  schools,  and 
in  others  that  we  were  veir^  largely  interested  in  them  and  that  we  must 
have  a  voice  in  regard  to  tnem.  It  might  be  that  a  school  was  full  and 
that  it  had  to  be  enlarged.  It  should  not  lie  then  with  the  borough 
nuthority  to  say,  "  You  (the  county)  must  provide  a  new  school  foryour- 
"  selves,  we  (the  borough)  retaining  the  whole  of  this  school."  Ijiat  I 
mention  as  an  instance  that  might  occur ;  but  we  should  claim  that  in  the 
first  instance  we  must  report  upon  all  schools  which  are  available  for  our 
area. 

14.478.  You  are  now  of  course  saying  this  specifically  with  reference  to 
technical  instruction :  but,  of  course,  it  would  apply  dforUori  if  Secondair 
Education  generally  were  entrusted  to  local  authorities  P — I  am  saying  it 
really  in  yery  direct  reference  to  Secondary  Education ;  because  the 
schemes  that  I  have  referred  to  are  grammar  school  and  endowed  school 
schemes,  which  relate  solely,  one  may  say,  to  Secondary  Education. 
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14.479.  Has  any  difficulty  then  bo  far  ariBen  as  respeots  those  schools 
under  the  head  of  technical  iuBtruction  P — No,  hut  we  have  not  had  to 
deal  in  any  way  with  any  other  local  authority,  except  where  we  haye 
thought  fit  to  negotiate  ;  we  have  dealt  directly  with  the  school  authority. 
But  if  those  trusts  or  those  schools  were  in  any  shape  handed  over  to  the 
local  authorities,  then  wc  should  say  that  proTision  must  be  made  for 
protecting  the  int-erests  of  the  county. 

14.480.  You  are  aware  that  such  a  difficulty  as  you  indicate  arose  in 
Wales  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  P — ^I  do  not  recall  a 
specific  instance.  I  have  only  had  aver^  general  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

14,481-2.  How  would  that  claim  of  yours  apply  as  regards  grants  of 
money.  Supposing  that  a  local  municipal  authority  made  a  grant  of 
money  for  tecnnicai  instruction  or  otherwise  to  a  school  situatea  within 
its  area,  and  therefore,  they  claimed  jurisdiction,  with  some  reason,  over 
Uie  school  in  respect  of  the  grant  of  money,  and  supposing  then,  also,  that 
the  county  council  made  a  grant  of  money  to  the  same  school ;  Low  would 
you  adjust  the  respective  claims  of  the  county  council  and  the  municipal 
council,  both  being  based  upon  the  fact  that  they  had  made  pecuniary  con- 
tributions P — So  far  as  one  can  give  an  opinion  based  on  the  action  of  the 
county  council  in  somewhat  snalogous  cases,  we  should  negotiate  for 
some  kind  of  joint  representation.  We  should  probably  either  constitute 
a  joint  committee — wnich  we  have  done  in  some  cases,  including  county 
boroughs — or  we  should  come  to  some  general  agreement  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  some  governing  body  to  which  we  Bhoul4  ^^  hand  some 
definite  fund. 

14,483.  {To  Mr,  Brigg.)  Let  me  put  another  difficulty.  Supposing  a 
county  borough  to  contain  two  public  endowed  schools,  one  of  them 
being  what  you  would  describe  as  a  school  in  the  admin istnition  of  which 
the  county  ought  to  have  some  voice,  and  the  other  being  a  school  which 
l)elonged  to  the  municipalitv,  and  which  by  its  foundation  was  limited  to 
the  municipal  area,  or  had  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
municipal  body  itself,  would  it  be  possible  to  deal  properly  with  the 
educational  problem  in  that  town  unless  the  same  authority  had  jurisdio- 
tion  over  both  schools — although  one  of  the  schools  was  a  school  to  which 
the  county,  on  your  principles,  would  have  nothing  to  say  P — I  think  that 
there  is  a  view  of  this  question  which  we  have  not  brought  out  yet ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  we  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  those  schools  provided 
they  will  give  Secondary  Education.  If  thev  will  give  it,  we  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  them.  If  they  do  not,  we  leave  them  alone,  that  is  all; 
and  leave  it  to  the  central  authority  (whoever  it  may  be)  to  come  down 
upon  the  district  and  say,  '*  This  district  is  not  supplied  sufficiently  with 
Secondary  Education." 

14,484  I  am  not  putting  the  matter  as  a  matter  necessarily  of  con- 
troversy, but  I  am  only  endeavouringto  bring y^our  mind,  and  Mr.  Dixon's 
mind,  to  contemplate  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  question.  I 
want  to  put  it  to  you  in  this  way :  You  have  got  a  certain  area  supplied 
with  education  by  several  schools ;  one  or  i^o  of  those  schools  are  schools 
in  whose  management,  upon  Mr.  Dixon's  principle,  the  county  council  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  title  to  interfere ;  others  are  not  in  that  position. 
How  do  you  susgest  that  the  whole  educational  conditions  of  that  area  can 


._  difficulty  hitherto  in  dealing 
with  schools  of  that  kind ;  it  has  been  free  for  them  to  take  our  scholar- 
ships or  not  as  they  please.  Those  possibilities  may  arise,  but  if  we 
carry  out  the  work  of  secondary  Education,  by  means  of  exhibitions  and 
scholarships  of  that  kind,  then  we  do  not  interfere  much  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school  if  that  school  is  efficient  to  ^ve  the  instruction wo  do 

not  ask  further  about  it ;  we  say,  "  Here  are  scholarships  to  your  school, 
"  and  you  can  have  them."     I^ractically,  the  same  thing  occurs  now| 
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ixiasmnoh  as  there  are  sehools  to  which  we  do  not  giye  help,  because  we 
do  not  thin][  they  are  qualified,  and  oonseqaently  they  get  no  money. 

14.485.  Bni  to  all  the  Bchools  to  which  yon  have  been  giving  grants  yon 
haye  been  applying  the  methods  deecribed  aa  inspection  and  examination  P 
— Certainly. 

14.486.  And  inspection  and  examination  do  imply  a  certain  amount  of 
control  over  the  scnool  P — ^Yes. 

14.487.  So  that  I  do  not  fe^  that  yon  have  quite  disposed  of  the  difficulty 
that  I  haye  been  putting  to  you  P — We  should  give  them  no  money. 
If  they  did  not  come  to  us  for  a  grant  they  would  get  none ;  and  if  they 
did  come  to  us  for  a  grant,  but  did  not  comply  with  our  conditions,  we 
should  not  giye  them  any. 

14.488.  It  is  quite  true  that  you  speak  of  giving  them  money,  but  the 
money  at  present  is  given  upon  your  being  satisfied  by  examination  and 
inspection  that  the  school  is  thoroughly  competent  P — Certainly. 

14.489.  Does  not  the  holding  of  an  examination  and  inspection  involve 
a  certain  amount  of  control ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  you  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  condition  of  the  school,  you  suggest  changes  that  ought  to  be 
introduced  P — Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  we  ask  here. 

14.490.  But  if  a  school,  at  the  same  time,  is  under  the  control  of  another 
authority,  it  is  possible  that  that  other  authority  might  not  aflpree  with 
the  sufrgestions  which  you  make  P — That  is  what  we  ask  for  in  tne  latter 
part  of  my  paragraph  ;  that  we  should  have  some  power  to  see  that  the 
school  is  efficiently  qualified  to  do  the  work. 

14.491.  How  do  you  propose  to  reconcile  that  power  with  the  control  of 
another  authority  over  the  school  ? — We  take  the  broad  lines  on  which 
the  county  council  works  with  regard  to  this  and  other  things ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  we  pav  money  we  ask  for  power  to  send  a  representative  to  see 
that  the  institution  is  a  proper  one,  and  that  the  governing  body  is  • 
efficiently  qualified  to  do  tne  work.  And  we  shall  ask  the  same  with 
reference  to  a  borough  school.  That  is  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  here 
when  we  speak  about  having  the  power  to  inspect  for  the  purpose  of  the 
report  or  scheme  that  may  be  framed. 

14.492.  Do  I  correctly  underatand  you  to  mean,  then,  that  yon  conceive 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  avoided  by  y-our  claiming  no  more  authority 
over  a  school  than  the  right  to  say  that  if  certain  conditions  are  complied 
with  it  will  get  a  grant  from  you  P — Quite  so. 

14.493.  And  that  if  those  conditions  are  not  complied  with  it  will  not 
get  a  mint  from  you  P — We  say  the  same  to  schools  outside  the  oounty 
boroughs  as  well. 

14.494.  Therefore  you  would  not  desire  to  claim  any  further  jurisdiction 
over  a  school,  or  any  further  power  to  alter  its  arrangements,  than  what 
is  conveyed  in  saying  that ;  and  compliance  with  your  requirements  is  to 
be  a  pre-condition  to  receiving  your  grants  P — That  is  roughly  so. 

14.495.  {Dean  of  Manchest&r,)  Your  authority  is  only  an  authority  so 
fiur  as  you  give  grants  P — That  is  so. 

14.496.  (Ghai/rmmh.)  And  you  are  content  with  that  authority  P— Yes. 

14.497.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  the  power  of  the  purse  would  give  you 
all  that  you  want  P— Yes. 

14.498.  (Bvr  Henry  Boscoe.)  Do  you  consider  the  question  of  the  foun- 
dation of  new  schools ;  is  that  included  in  your  area  of  work  P — No ;  new 
Bchools,  of  course,  means  a  development ;  but  what  I  apprehend  that  we 
should  do  in  our  own  district  would  be  to  take  up  some  school  already  in 
existence  and  put  conditions  to  that  school.  We  should  say,  "  Here  you 
"  are  situated  in  a  certain  locality,  which  has  no  school  near,  and  if  you 
"  will  do  certain  things,  and  find  an  efficient  school,  we  will  give  you 
•*  grants  of  a  certain  som,  or  a  number  of  our  scholarships  shall  come 
*'  to  your  school  as  a  means  of  supporting  it." 

O  2 
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14.499.  Then  yon  mean  that  your  grant  might  include  grants  for  the 
building  or  institution  of  new  bchools  P — There  would  be  a  difficulty  about 
that. 

14.500.  But  that  must  evidently  become  a  portion  of  the  power  which 
such  a  committee  as  yours  would  require  to  hayeP — Yes;  and  that 
possibly  might  come  n*om  endowments.  We  mi^ht  give  BOme  endow- 
ments, but  it  would  require  very  careful  manipulation,  oecause  there  are 
a  number  of  places  that  have  already  suppliea  themselves  with  efficient 
central  schools,  and  spent  80,000L  of  their  own  money  in  building  up  a 
good  institution,  and  they  would  consider  it  hard  that  we  should  take 
public  money  and  go  to  a  place  tbat  has  done  nothing  for  itself,  and 

five  them  20,0001.  or  30,000Z.  to  fit  ap  an  institution  f 3r  themselvep. 
hose  who  have  done  the  work  already  would  feel  that  the 7  have  some  to 
claim  to  be  fairly  treated.  I  apprehend  that  there  might  be  some  means 
by  which  money  could  be  loaned  out  and  repaid  with  interest  on  the 
capital ;  and  also  we  should  hope  to  get  a  eood  deal  of  help  from  local 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  they  were  shown  that  a  good  school  could 
be  instituted  in  their  own  locality.  They  are  all  anxious  to  have  a  good 
school  if  they  can. 

14.501.  {Chairman.)  But  your  position  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  is 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Dixon,  because  I  understood  Mr.  Dixon  to  contend  that 
the  fact  that  the  school  was  not  necesBarily  a  borough  school  gave  the 
county  council  a  primd  faeie  title  to  some  jurisdiction  over  it  That  is 
quite  a  different  position,  if  I  understood  Mr.  Dixon  rightly,  from  the 
position  that  you  take,  which  is  that  all  that  is  needed  is  the  power  of 
distributing  grants,  and  enforcing  requirements  as  a  conoition  of 
receiving  their  grants  P — I  think  we  are  substantially  at  one.  (Mr.  Dioxm.) 
I  think  there  is  no  real  inconsistency  between  the  two  points  of 
view.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Brigg  is  assuming  that  schools  are  not 
handed  over  to  tbe  Ibcal  authorities.  I  think  his  contention,  shortly, 
is  that  effective  control  can  be  exercised  by  the  power  of  the  purse,  as  you 
have  termed  it.  My  position  is  on  the  hypotnetical  case  of  the  schools 
being  handed  over  in  some  shape  to  the  local  authorities,  and  then  we  say 
that  our  position  must  be  protected  because  so  many  of  those  schools, 
which  are  really  county  schools,  are  situated  in  boroughs. 

14.502.  Assuming  that  hypothesis  to  become  a  fact,  your  point  of  view 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  what  Mr  Brigg  has  put  forward  as  beins 
a  sufficient  protection  to  the  county  authority  P — I  do  not  understand 
that  Mr  Brigg  has  provided  for  that  contingency.  (Mr,  Brigg,)  I  am 
saying  as  the  thing  stands  at  present. 

14.503.  {To  Mr,  Dwon.)  You  think  that  Mr.  Brigg  has  been  speaking 
of  the  present,  and  you  are  contemplating  the  future  P— Yes.  {Mr.  Brigg,) 
That  is  the  difference. 

14.504.  Assuming  Mr.  Dixon's  hypothesis  to  become  a  fact,  would  you 
adopt  the  contention  that  he  has  maintained  P — We  certainly  must  have 
some  power  if  the  schools  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  county  authority,  to 
deal  with  them  in  some  way,  otherwise  we  should  be  left  without  schools, 
because  their  schools  are  in  the  boroughs,  and  we  should  have  to  begin 
to  make  new  schools. 

14.505.  {To  Mr.  Diwon.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
work  which  is  carried  on  at  present  under  the  technical  instruction 
committee  of  the  West  Biding  County  Council  in  the  technical  institutes 
in  the  boroughs  P — The  details  of  that  work  are  gfiven  in  the  **  Directory  ** 
and  other  papers,  and  I  need  only  refer  you  very  briefly  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  very  large  mass  of  work  organised  in  those  boroughs  as  centres, 
including  teachers'  centres,  and  a  number  of  special  classes  to  which  we 
bring  up  people  from  all  round,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  for 
these  purposes  we  should  use  the  borough  institutions. 

14.506.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  in  the  way  of  comment  with  regard 
to  what  you  have  done  for  technical  instruction  in  the  purely  rural  areas, 
especially,  of  course,  in  the  north-west  of  the  West  Biding  P — I  do  not 
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know  it  is  necessary  to  add  anything  in  the  way  of  comment  as  illostrating 
Secondary  Education. 

14,507.  Tecbnical  instruction  is,  of  course,  also  a  sabjeot  of  interest  to 
us  P— Quite  so.  I  was  thinking  more  of  Secondary  Education  in  secondary 
day  schools ;  but  speaking  generally,  we  hare  only  been  able  to  deal 
with  the  rural  districts  in  a  partial  manner.    We  have  established  classes 
here  and  there  as  permanencies,  but  more  generally  we  have  established 
centres  for  one  season,  and  then  shifted  the  centre  for  another  season,  so 
atf  to  g^Te  each  of  the  localities  something.    Then,  again,  we  hare  dealt 
rather  liberally  with  them  in  the  scholarships  scheme,  because  we  have 
not  restricted  their  proportion  of  the  grant  under  the  head  of  travelling 
expenses,  and  they  necessarily  draw  upon  us  rather  more  heavily  than  the 
town  populations  do  for  trayelling.    (Mr.  Brigg.)  The  two  points  in  the 
north-west  are   Skipton  and  Settle,   and  our  object  has  been  (and  we 
have  succeeded  so  far)  in  making  these  the  centres.    We  have  obtained 
for  the  Skipton  Grammar  School  scholarships  from  surrounding  districts ; 
that  is  really  a  higher  secondary  school.      Giggleswiok  school  is   ihore 
of  a  boardinff  school ;  but  there,  seeing  the  inconvenience  of  obtaining 
good  Secondary  Education  anywhere  for  the  boys  in  that  district,  who 
obtain  scholartnips,  we  have  for  the  last  two  years  obtained  leave  to  send 
our  boys  there,  and  they  go  to  that  school  now  with  the  scholarships  that 
we  provide  for  them,  which  is  the  very  best  education  that  they  can  pos- 
sibly have,  and  at  very  reasonable  rates.    If  we  did  not  send  them  there,  we 
should  have  to  pay  their  railway  fares  to  another  place  at  some  distance, 
and  the  schoolmaster  there,  I  am  glad  to  say,  says  that  the  boys  that  we 
have  sent  him  have  been  a  great  credit  to  the  council,  and  he  does  not 
care  how  many  more  of  the  same  kind  we  send  to  follow. 

.  14,506.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Are  they  sent  as  boarders? — ^No,  as  day 
boys  ;  they  reside,  of  course,  in  the  immediate  district,  and  are  within  the 
area ;  we  pay  their  railway  fare  in  and  out  if  they  are  three  or  four  miles 
away. 

14.509.  (Mr,  LyUdton.)  Are  they  boys  from  elementary  schools? — 
Yes. 

14.510.  And  do  they  fit  in  o[uite  well  with  the  others  ? — Yes.  They  had 
already  in  this  school,  according  to  the  endowment  scheme  under  which 
they  are  working,  a  number  of  scholarships  from  the  village  adjoining, 
that  is  from  Settle  itself ;  it  was  a  free  grammar  school,  and  under  the 
new  scheme  a  certain  number  of  scholars  are  obliged  to  be  received  into 
the  school.  So  that  the  idea  of  having  da^  scholars  from  the  neighbour- 
hood is  not  a  new  one  entirely ;  it  falls  in  with  the  views  which  they 
already  had. 

14.511.  {GJiairman.)  Has  anything  of  the  same  kind  been  done  as 
regards  the  Sedbergh  school  P — No,  nothing  has  been  done  there.  The 
reason  is  that  we  have  had  no  scholars  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
asking  for  admission  there. 

14.512.  It  is  a  more  thinly  populated  district  ?— Yes. 

14.513.  And  very  largely  a  mountainous  district  ? — Yes, 

14.514.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  ? — Perhaps  so. 

14.515.  {D&an  of  Ma/nchester,)  Are  there  not  higher  fees  also  there  ? — I 
am  not  sure. 

14.516.  (Chairman.)  And  I  beheve  that  Sedbergh  school  is  more  largely 
a  school  of  a  classical  type,  whereas  at  Giggleswick  you  have  what  is 
called  a  modem  department? — Yes,  it  is  more  scientific;  the  one  is 
scientific  and  the  other  classical. 

14.517.  (Mr.  Oockbum  to  Mr.  Dixon.)  Do  the  l>oys  have  any  option  in 
choosing  the  schools,  or  must  they  go  yi  here  the  county  council  direct  ?  — 
On  that  point  the  general  regulation  laid  down  is  that  they  should  go  to 
the  nearest  suitable  school,  and  as  far  as  possible  we  prescribe  schools  in 
the  respective  districts ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  a  scnolarship  is  gained 
in  the  Wakefield  district,  we  should  suggest  in  our  notice  of  award  that 
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the  hoy  should  be  sent  to  Wakefield  Grammar  SohooL  Bat  if  the  parents 
give  some  very  special  reason  why  they  prefer  another  school,  and  can 
support  whU  they  say,  we  should  listen  to  their  representation,  and  if 
necessary  send  the  boy  or  girl  to  whatever  may  appear  to  be  the  best 
school,  haviug  regard  to  the  education  that  they  want. 

14!«518.  {Mr.  Lyttdton.)  You  give  them  maintenance  scholarships  then  P 
—Yes. 

14.519.  (Dean  of  Manoheeter.)  Kare  you  had  many  instances  (I  havq  a 
reason  for  asking  this)  of  parents  wishing  to  exerci<!e  their  own  choice  in 
regard  to  the  school? — Yes,  in  the  aggregate.  We  have  not  always 
thought  those  reasons  good. 

14.520.  And  you  judge  finally  as  to  wnether  they  are  right  or  wrong  P 
— Yes,  that  is  to  say,  the  committee  do. 

14.521.  {Ghairmtin  to  Mr.  Brigj.)  What  do  you  conceire  to  be  the 
proper  conditions,  or  the  respective  limits  of  secondary  and  technical 
education  ? — It  would  be  difficult  lor  me  to  formulate  them  exactly  in 
words,  but  there  should  be  in  each  a  fixed  list  of  subjects,  as  there  are, 
I  believe,  in  all  the  Welsh  schools.  I  hare  not  seen  very  man^,  but  in 
those  that  I  have  seen,  at  all  events,  there  is  a  list  of  subjects  which  ought 
to  be  taught. 

14.522.  You  are  speaking  now  of  Secondary  Education  P — Yes  ;  we 
say  a  course  which  includes  ordinary  English,  with  mathematics,  physics, 
natural  sciences,  modem  languages,  Q-reek,  and  Latin. 

14.523.  I  am  rather  asking  you  wibh  regard  to  the  limits  of  secondary 
and  cechnical  education,  where  you  think  the  liae  ought  to  be  drawn 
between  secondary  and  technical  education  P — I  would  not  draw  any  line 
at  all. 

14.524.  BEave  yoa  experienced  practical  difficulticR  in  drawing  a  line 
between  secondary  and  technical  education?— I  do  nob  tbink  we  have 
tried.  On  the  other  hand,  if  anj'thing,  we  may  rather  have  stretched  the 
powers  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  order  to  include  the  ordinary  educa- 
tion which  is  given  in  a  school.  When  we  give  a  scholarship  to  a  boy, 
we  give  it  nominally  of  course  for  technical  purposes ;  but  that  boy  goes 
to  a  school  where  all  other  things  are  bemg  taught,  and  he  receives 
instruction  in  all  other  sabieots.  If  we  send  a  boy,  for  instance,  to 
G-iggleswick  school  we  send  him  there  because  a  few  sciences  are  taaght 
there,  and  taught  very  well  indeed ;  but  he  cannot  go  for  the  sciences 
alone — ^he  must  take  all  the  instruction  that  is  given.  Consequently, 
therefore,  we  cannot  help  aiding  the  Secondary  Education  work.  Some 
of  our  students,  of  course,  try  to  make  use  of  us  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
scholarship  and  then  taking  as  small  an  amount  of  our  techaioal  work  as 
they  can,  and  getting  a  literary  degree  in  another  way.  We  have  to 
watch  those  points  very  carefully. 

14.525.  And  yet  you  do  not  feel  that  the  money  is  lost  upon  those  boys^ 
if  they  are  promising  boys  ? — Certainly  not. 

14.526.  Then  it  would  be  easier  for  you  to  administer  your  grant,  I 

Presume,  if  there  were  no  restrictions  at  all,  and  the  grants  were  given  for 
econdary  Education  generally  P — yes. 

14.527.  Do  you  suppose  that  it  would  meet  the  general  wish  of  the 
technical  instruction  committee  if  their  powers  were  enlarged  in  that 
way  P — Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would. 

14.528.  (To  Mr,  Dixon.)  Can  you  add  any  illustrations  of  the  difficulty 
of  separating  Secondary  Education  from  technical  education  P — I  think 
that  that  was  the  first  thiug  tliat  occurred  to  the  committee  and  their 
officers.  In  attempting  to  map  out  a  scheme,  they  had  to  attempt  to 
define  to  themselves  what  was  to  be  technical  education,  and  they  had  to 
endeavour  to  see  where  they  were  to  draw  the  line.  We  got,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  number  of  applications  from  all  sorts  of  institutions  with 
whom  we  had  placed  ourselves  in  communicati.m,  including  a  number  of 
technical  day  schools.    Side  by  side  we  got  applications  from  grammar 
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schools,  aad  we  endeavoared  to  see  where  the  difference  came  in  between 
them ;  and  some  of  the  technical  day  Bch'X)l8  gav'e  an  edacation  practically 
identical  with  the  edacation  ffiven  in  some  of  the  grammar  schools.  The 
difference  rather  came  in  in  their  special  classes  and  their  evening  work  ; 
bat  as  regards  their  day  work,  what  the  technical  schools  claimed  to  be 
the  technical  work,  and  which  they  wished  to  be  endowed  for,  was  also 
carried  on  in  grammar  schools.  After  carefully  considering  the  claims  of 
the  two,  it  was  found  that,  having  dae  regard  to  the  strict  wording 
of  the  Act,  which  requires  the  county  council  to  distribute  the  fnnds 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  efficient  instruction  supplied  in  schools, 
if  we  gave  to  the  secondary  technical  day  schools  we  could  not  exclude 
tlie  grammar  schools:  therefore,  ultimately,  a  scheme  was  drawn  up, 
placing  them  both  on  the  same  footing,  subject,  however,  to  safeguards 
tor  preventing  the  grammar  schools  from  attempting  to  give  an  undue 
prominence  to  grant-earning  subjects ;  therefore  we  limited  such  schools  as 
to  the  number  of  subjects  they  might  claim  for.  Subject  to  that  difference, 
the  technical  day  schools  and  the  grammar  schools  were  placed  on 
absolutely  the  same  basis  in  the  first  instance. 

14,529.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Did  you  take  into  account  the  question 
of  endowments  P — Not  to  a  large  extent.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  the 
Act^  does  not  enable  us  to  do  so. 

U,630.  You  mean  the  Act  of  1889  P— Yes. 

14.531.  Surely  the  Amending  Act  of  1891  did  P— Yes.  But  I  think  our 
real  reason  was  that  there  were  so  many  other  considerations  coining  in, 
thns,  where  there  is  a  big  endowment  probably  there  are  low  fees^  and  in 
that  shape  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  has  been  given  to  the  pablic, 
and  the  school  is  therefore  equallv  in  need  of  our  grant  with  a  less  nighly 
endowed  school.     I  am  only  speaking  generally. 

14.532.  So  that  at  the  first  set  off  you  assumed  that  the  endowment  was 
applied  for  some  useful  purpose,  and  did  not  make  any  deduction  on 
account  of  itP — ^No,  we  dia  not.  In  certain  cases  we  did  point  out  that 
a  reduction  of  fees  would  be  necessary  if  the  aid  was  to  continue,  because 
we  thought  that  they  were  charging  too  highly,  having  regard  to  the 
endowment  and  other  sources  of  income. 

14.533.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Brigg.)  Then  assuming  that  the  wish  which      Piha^ciai. 
your  technical   instruction  committee  has  formed  was  carried  out,  and  ^^^^^e'^* 
thai  Secondary  Education  generally  was  placed  under  the  control   of    DEvsLOPiunrr 
the  local  authority,  can  you  indicate  to  us  the  way  in  which  you  think    %^rcATK»f^ 
such  a  local  authority  might  proceed  to  improve  and  develop  Secondary 
Education  generally,  having  regard  particularly  to  the  fact  that  there  are 

not  only  endowed  secondary  schools,  but  also  private  secondary  schools  P 
— I  am  afraid  that  in  this  matter  it  is  almost  asking  one  to  go  into 
reasons  beyond  one's  own  immediate  experience. 

14.534.  But  still  your  experience  has  been  also  that,  I  believe,  of  a 
governor  of  secondary  schools  P — Yes,  I  am  a  governor  of  the  Qiggleswick 
school,  and  several  other  endowed  schools.  I  am  confident,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes  in  this  matter,  that  Secondary  Education  might  be  managed 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  technical  instruction  of  to-day.  The  difference 
would  be,  that  we  should  want  further  grants — that  money  would  be 
required  from  somewhere.  It  would  be  a  great  question  whether  the 
South  Kensington  money  would  be  continued.  What  they  are  going  to  do 
we  do  not  know,  they  are  moving  their  ground  apparently,  and  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  work  at  once  which  we  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 

'  do  at  present ;  that  is  to  say.  they  are  giving  up  a  considerable  part  of 
their  elementary  science  work,  which  necessarily  throws  the  elementary 
part  of  the  work  ujion  us.  As  the  county  council,  we  have  to  pay  for  it, 
and  we  do  it — and  also  the  increased  demand  that  we  find  on  all  hands 
makes  us  quite  certain  that  more  funds  must  be  devoted  to  the  education 
work. 

14.535.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  if  Secondary  Education  were  placed  in 
your  hands,  with  your  present  area,  you  could  not  do  what  is  needed  for 
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it  with  your  present  grant  P — ^No,  we  ooald  not,  becauae  there  would 
certainly  be  some  districts  that  would  reauire  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  money  to  be  loaned  or  given  to  them— loaned,  I  propose. 

14,586.  Then  fix)m  what  other  quarter  do  you  propose  to  obtain  the 
requisite  funds  P — I  see  that  in  the  Welsh  scheme  there  is  a  definite  grant 
from  the  treasury.  1  suppose  every  one  goes  to  the  treasury  when  they 
want  money ;  whether  they  oan  get  it  always,  I  do  not  know.  That  seems 
to  be  one  distinct  source. 

14.537.  You  know  that  there  were  deemed  to  be  special  oircumstanoes 
existing  in  the  case  of  Wales  P — Yes.  In  our  case  there  are  the  funds  that 
we  have,  and  of  course  a  rate  could  be  laid  to  the  extent  of  a  hal^nny, 
under  a  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  there  are  the  funds  that  might  be 
derived  from  ohiurities.  With  regard  to  those  charities,  I  think  it  is 
possible  that  there  would  be  less  objection  to  the  charities  being  dealt 
with  for  purposes  of  this  kind  than  perhaps  in  any  other  way ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  public  generally  would  accede  to  a  wish  for  the  charities  to 
be  devoted  to  education  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  require 
very  careful  guarding ;  there  must  be  no  attempt  to  either  impose  rates 
or  take  away  the  gifts  already  being  devoted  to  the  poor  for  paying  for 
the  education  of  better  class  of  people,  as  it  is  called.  There  would  be  a 
very  strong  feeling  against  that  I  am  sure  on  behalf  of  the  p90ple 
generally. 

14.538.  You  would  expect  that  if  the  interests  of  the  poor  were 
sorupulonsly  reserved  there  would  not  be  a  very  great  objection  to  a 
change  in  the  method  df  applying  the  money  P — No ;  and  that  couples  in 
with  a  remark  which  I  have  not  quite  made  clear,  I  daresay,  that  is,  that 
if  our  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions, 
these  could  be  given  then  to  elementary  schools,  and  they  would  go 
directly,  of  course,  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  would  supply  to  their 
scholars  the  advantage  of  going  to  secondary  schools :  that  is  to  say,  they 
would  form  a  constituency  for  secondary  schools  which  does  not  now 
exist,  except  to  a  small  extent. 

14.539.  But  it  is  within  your  knowledge,  is  it  not,  that  a  great  many 
children  resort  to  elementary  schools  whose  parents  could  not  be  described 
as  poor  P — That  is  so;  and  it  beoomes  exer  more  difficult  to  define  who 
is  a  poor  man  with  regard  to  educational  work ;  but  I  think  the  Act  might 
make  it  quito  clear  that  there  is  a  class  of  people  that  would  not  go  to 
these  schools  of  ours  under  any  consideration,  that  is  to  say,  they  want  to 
go  to  the  public  schools.  There  is  a  social  diSereucc  and  distinction  in 
attending  a  first-class  day  school,  so  that  there  are  always  people  who  will 
want  to  send  their  boys  to  a  first-class  school  in  every  district. 

14.540.  {Lad/y  Frederick  Cavendish.)  And  still  more  their  girls  P — ^No, 
that  is  breaking  down  more  in  the  case  of  gurls,  I  think,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  boys. 

14.541.  {Ohairman.)  Have  you  any  statistics  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  dole  charities  within  the  administrative  area  of  the  West  Biding, 
or  of  other  charities  which  might  be  made  available  in  the  way  you 
suggest  P — Mr.  Dixon  has  a  return  ]  believe — at  least  an  approximate 
one.  (Mr.  Dixon.)  We  have  not  very  accurate  statiBtics ;  but  I  should 
think  that  a  sum  of  probably  30,000^  a  year  is  available  under  all  beads. 

14.542.  What  heads  are  you  contemplatiuff  as  those  which  go  to  make 
up  the  30,000Z.  ? — 1  am  contemplating  all  those  that  in  the  Charity 
Commissioners'  digest  are  headed  **  educational  "  and  also  doled. 

14.543.  You  are  contemplating  nothing  that  is  non 'educational  except 
doles  P — No,  not  in  that  figure.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  limit  myself 
to  that. 

14.544.  (Dean  qf  Manchester,)  Are  they  evenly  distributed  or  other- 
wise P — Certainly  not,  they  are  not  evenly  distribnt  ed. 

14.545.  (Ohavrmcm.)  Have  you  a  view  as  to  the  amount  of  local  feeling 
or  local  hostility  that  would  be  excited  by  a  proposition  to  throw  them, 
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80  to  speak,  into  a  oommen  West  Biding  melting  pot  P — We  should  have 
to  proceed,  no  donbt,  with  the  very  utmost  caution  if  the  whole  of  the 
fnnos  were  transferred  to  the  local  authority. 

14.546.  I  suppose  you  agree  with  Mr.  Brigg  iu  holding  that  an 
educational  application  of  them  would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  the 

ror  than  the  present  application  by  way  of  doles  P — Yes.    (Mr.  Brigg.) 
must  speak  gently  there,  because  I  am  a  trustee  of  9001.  to  1,OOOZ. 
applicable  for  doles. 

14.547.  [To  Mr,  Diaaon.)  Ton  are  of  the  same  opinion  P — Certainly. 

14.548.  (2*0  Mr,  Brigg.)  Coming  back  to  what  you  said  about  rating, 
has  the  question  of  imposiuK  an  additional  rate  for  Secondary  Education 
been  considered  by  you  and  your  colleagues  P — I  cannot  say  that  it  has 
been  looked  at. 

14.549.  You  have  not  levied  a  rate  for  technical  instruction  P — No. 

14.550.  What  do  you  think  the  feeling  of  your  constituents  would  be 
upon  the  subject  of  the  imposition  of  a  rate  for  Secondary  Education  P — 
I  think  it  would  be  very  aifficult  at  present.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
public  would  care  for  it. 

14.551.  You  think  that  they  would  not  welcome  it  P — I  do  not  vhink  so. 

14.552.  (8vr  Henry  Boscoe.)  Would  they  stand  it  P — Some  of  the  cor- 
porations are  already  rating  themselves  for  their  own  purposes ;  I  do  not 
know  how  many  in  the  Biding. 

14.553.  May  I  ask  how  many  of  your  county  boroughs  are  rating  them- 
selves under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  P — I  do  not  know.  Some  of 
the  non-county  boroughs  are,  I  know,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many.  I 
think  Keighley  is  giving  1501.  a  year. 

14.554.  (Ohairman.)  Then  I  may  take  it  as  summing  up  your  evidence 
that  your  view  of  the  method  in  which  additional  funds  might  be  pro- 
vided iu  case  Secondary  Sducation  were  given  to  a  local  authority,  would 
be,  firstly,  a  possible  rate ;  secondly,  funds  derived  from  charities ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  grants  P — Yes. 

14.555.  Those  you  would  look  upon  as  the  three  additional  sources  of 
income  P — Yes. 

14.556.  Have  you  anv  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what  the  relation  Privatv 
of  the  local  authority  administering  Secondary  Education  should  be  to  Schools. 
private  schools  P — I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dixon  on 

that  head — we  nearly  agree,  but  I  should  be  very  free  indeed.  If  a 
private  school  gave  an  education  up  to  the  line  that  I  fixed  for  it,  I  do 
not  care  where  a  boy  came  from  ;  so  long  as  he  was  qualified  to  pass  the 
examination  let  him  go.  But  as  a  council  finding  the  funds  we  should 
want  to  know  that  the  school  was  efficient  in  every  respect.  And  we  also 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  must  not  create  unnecessary  competition 
between  schools  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  would  require  careful 
dealing  with,  but  I  should  be  disposed  to  be  very  broad  in  allowing  anv- 
body  who  could  teach  to  teach ;  and  if  they  gave  instruction  up  to  certain 
lines,  that  is  to  say,  to  pass  certain  examinations  or  teach  in  certain 
subjects,  I  would  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  the  scholarships. 

14.557.  Are  any  technical  instruction  grants  now  given  to  scholars  in 
private  schools  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

14.558.  To  what  extent  P — ^We  do  not  give  grants,  but  in  the  case  of 
scholars  from  these  private  schools  if  they  obtain  scholarships  in  certain 
schools,  we  pay  for  the  scholarship,  and,  indirectly  of  course,  we  are 
helping  them. 

14,55P.  (To  Mr.  Dixan,)  Will  you  give  us  your  view  upon  this  point  P — 
My  view  I  tiiink  would  be  that,  when  for  special  reasons  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  educational  authority  or  the  public,  to  use  a  private 
school,  there  should  be  power  to  use  it,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
scholarships  or  for  the  purpose  of  pupils    attending  at  it,  but  that  aid 
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should  be  limited  to  oases  where  there  was  found  to  be  a  speoial  reason 
for  it.  It  is  clear  that  in  some  cases,  the  alternative  would  be,  either  we 
must  use  that  school  or  we  must  set  up  what  would  really  be  an  opposition 
school  of  our  own :  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  should  not  like  to  see 
us  driven  absolutely  to  that  alternative.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  also 
that  the  definition  of  what  is  called  a  private  school  is  somewhat  strict. 
All  the  public  proprietary  schools,  for  instance,  which  make  a  profit  for 
the  shareholders,  however  small,  come  within  the  definition  of  a  private 
school  for  the  purposes  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act. 

14.560.  You  would  say,  would  you  not,  ihat  there  were  only  two 
different  elements  which  go  to  the  common  conception  of  a  private 
school;  the  one  that  it  is  run  for  the  particular  benefit  of  a  particular 
person  or  persons,  and  the  other  that  it  is  not  of  a  permanent  nature ; 
and  the  sec3nd  element  does  not  apply  to  proprietary  schools,  which  in 
many  oases,  at  any  rate,  are  in  the  nature  of  permanent  foundations  P — 
Yes. 

14.561.  Would  you  draw  any  distinction  between  those  two  classes  P — 
In  any  Act  of  Parliament  I  should  put  it  very  widely,  as  I  suggest,  so 
that  the  county  council  or  educational  authority,  would  have  power  in 
a  case  of  absolute  need  to  use  either  class  of  schools.  I  apprehend  that 
if  we  were  dealing  with  a  school  simply  run  by  a  private  person, 
probably  the  schoolmaster,  we  should  then  put  in  such  conditions  as 
would  enable  us  to  provide  for  efficiency,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  for 
permanency.  It  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  our  aid.  We  might 
take  power  in  certain  contingencies  to  take  over  the  school ;  I  think  that 
would  be  a  useful  power  to  have,  though  it  might  be  exercised  sparingly. 
And  certainly  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  right  to  private  schools  to  claim 
aid  as  non-private  schools  can  do  under  the  Techmcal  Instruction  Act. 

14.562.  What  powers  would  you  give  the  local  educational  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  new  secondary  school  where  none  existed  P — 
They  must  have  as  full  power  as  they  have  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act.  I  ima^ne  that  different  local  authoritie<t  would  act  in  different 
ways.  Judging  from  the  past,  our  policy  in  the  West  Biding  would  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  stimulate  local  people  w  set  up  a  school  of  their 
own,  we  helping  with  other  int^^rested  authorities,  if  any ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  we  might  of  course  (though  we  have  not  done  so)  set  up  our  own 
schools.    That  power  would  have  to  be  given  no  doubt. 

14.563.  (To  Mr,  Brigg.)  What  view  would  you  take  of  the  proposal 
to  lay  a  statutory  duty  upon  the  local  authority  for  Secondary  Education, 
to  establish  a  secondary  school  of  a  certain  rank,  where  no  secondary 
school  reaching  that  standard  already  existed  P — I  see  very  great 
difficulty.  As  I  said  before,  I  should  make  a  determined  effort,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  take  some  existing  school  and  supplement  it  by  grants  in 
the  form  of  loans,  and  stimulating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  subscribe  u>  it.  There  is  always  a  feeling  upon  the 
part  of  a  district  that  if  you  get  a  school  there,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  district,  and  the  people  subscribe  locally  with  the  idea  of  doing  a  good 
thing  for  the  neighbournood  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

14.564.  In  other  words,  you  would  try  and  get  the  local  people  to 
establish  a  local  foundation.  You  are  now  speaking  of  what  would  be  a 
public  school,  when  established  P — Certainly.  The  last  thing  that  we 
should  do  would  be  to  establish  a  school  for  ourselves. 

14,56'kt.  And  you  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  in  many  cases, 
at  any  rate  in  the  Went  Riding,  it  would  be  found  possible  to  get  the 
locality  to  establish  a  school,  relying  u]K)n  the  aid  that  you  would  after- 
wards give  it,  and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  therefore  for  the  local 
authority  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  the  school,  directly,  itself  P — I 
think  so.  The  effect  of  our  having  this  money  to  distribute,  up  to  now, 
has  been  to  stimulate  the  foundation  of  schools  in  outlying  districts.  For 
instance,  the  Skipton  Mechanics'  Institution  have  built  a  new  school  very 
much  with  the  object  of  taking  scholars  from  outside  distiiots :  and  I 
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belioT^  thai  other  places  hare  been  very  maoh  stimalated  to  increase  the 
efficiencr  of  their  school  work,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  onr 
scholarships  and  jprants ;  and  I  believe  that  that  system  would  extend. 
It  is  no  nse  patting  up  a  school  for  onr  purposes  where  there  are  no 
people  ;  it  would  be  too  expensire  for  the  bo^s  to  go  there.  You  must 
necessarily  consider  that  a  secondary  school  is  for  day  boys.  You  cannot 
set  up  a  secondary  school  as  a  boarding  school ;  at  least,  not  at  present. 

14.565.  But  how  would  you  provide  for  children  requiring  Secondary 
Education  in  places  where  the  population  was  not  sufficient  to  support 
a  day  school,  where,  for  instance,  the  railway  facilitieB  were  not  such  as 
to  enable  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  scholars  to  come  by  day  P — That  is 
one  of  the  things  which  you  could  not  do ;  that  is  all.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  give  them  scQolarahips  and  let  them  go  away  to  other  places. 

14.566.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
edacational  authority  to  provide  places  where  suitable  boardine  schools 
might  be  established,  and  to  take  those  boarding  schools  under  their 
direct  control.  What  would  you  say  to  that  P — It  would  be  open  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  doubt.  The  question  of  the  boarding  school 
would  depend  upon  whether  you  had  the  hostel  system  or  the  boarding 
system.  It  would  be  (juite  possible  to  haye  a  very  good  school,  and  to 
have  a  system  of  boardmg  houses  in  the  district,  or  even  to  allow  people 
t«  take  in  lodgers,  that  is  what  it  would  come  to  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
class  of  people  ;  there  would  be  certain  people  in  the  village  who  take  in 
lodgers  at  so  much  per  week,  and  the  funds  for  that,  iu  all  probability, 
might  be  provided  out  of  some  local  charity.  For  instance,  a  charity  that 
I  am  connected  with  just  now  makes  a  considerable  grant  every  year  as 
a  maintenance  grant  (what,  I  believe,  in  Scotland  you  call  a  barsary), 
additional  to  those  who  obtain  scholarships — ^not  exceeding  61,  for  boys  or 
101,  for  girls.  101.  is  given  to  girls  as  they  are  sapposed  to  dress  better, 
in  order  that  they  may  appear  decent  among  the  better  class  people  with 
whom  they  have  to  mix.  The  boys  get  bl.or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  compensate  the  parents  for  loss  of  wages  during  the  time  that 
they  go  to  school.  I  apprehend  that  help  of  that  kind  might  be  obtained 
either  privately  or  from  the  funds  of  charities  in  the  districts,  which 
would  be  applicable  I  think  for  the  purpose. 

14.567.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Do  not  they  give  more  than  52.  for 
maintenance  P — Not  exceeding  lOZ.  to  girls  and  51.  to  boys. 

14.568.  Only  5Z. P — Yes;  but  then  most  of  those  boys  are  not  in 
boarding  schools;  nor  are  the  girls.  This  is  merely  a  supplement  to 
induce  tne  parents  to  allow  their  children  to  remain  longer  in  school. 

14.569.  {Ohaimum.)  Would  you  include  apprenticeship  charities  among 
those  charities  which  might  be  diverted  to  purposes  of  education  P — 
Decidedly.  There  I  speak  again  with  experience  on  that  matter.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  the  charity  that  I  have  to  do  with  ia  the  appointing  of 
apprentices.  We  find  that  the  apprenticeships  arc  not  askea  for  now ; 
or  yery  rarely  indeed — not  more  than  one  a  year.  The  old  system  of 
apprenticeship  is  almost  entirely  extinct. 

14.570.  [Dean  of  Manchester,)  Where  is  that  P — In  Keighley .  In  the  iron 
trade  the  apprenticeships  are  few  in  number  and  very  slioi-t  indeed  (I  mean 
the  ordinal^  indentures,  from  14  to  21  years  of  age)  now  that  they  learn  one 
special  branch  of  any  subject.  There  may  be  boys  in  a  mechanic's  shop, 
but  they  learn  to  do  one  tcing— to  make  a  spindle  straight,  or  a  piece  of 
iron  square,  or  a  wheel  of  a  certain  size ;  they  are  apprenticed  to  that, 
and  do  nothing  else.  The  whole  work  of  a  shop  is  subdivided  in  such  a 
way  that  a  very  little  time  suffices  for  apprenticeship.  We  do  not 
recognise  those  as  apprenticeships  at  all ;  and  the  others  are  very  rarely 
asked  for. 

14.571.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Dixon.)  On  the  subject  of  scholarships  you    Scholarship 

have  had  very  considerable  experience  in  the  West  Biding  of  your  scholar-      tbchKcal 

ship  system  P — That  is  so.  Inbtkuctiov 
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14.572.  Have  you  any  commentB  to  offer  upon  its  working  P — I  hare 
handed  in  statistica  showing  the  number  of  applicants  and  the  number  of 
awards.  We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  view  of  both  head- 
masters of  schools  and  governing  bodies  in  reference  to  the  action  of 
scholarships  generally,  and  I  may  say,  speaking  quite  generally  and 
subject  to  modifications  in  individual  cases,  that  the  headmasters  have 
been  very  satisfied  with  the  scholarship  scheme  as  a  whole.  They  point 
out,  however,  that  children  coming  as  old  as  upwcirds  of  14,  as  some  of 
our  boys  and  girls  are,  and  a  very  few  over  15,  is  a  distinct  objection,  and 
would  like  them  to  come  younger. 

14.573.  At  what  age  would  they  like  them  to  come  P — The  views  arc 
very  divergent ;  but  at  all  events  they  would  like  to  get  them  as  young 
as  they  could,  subject  to  a  fair  examination  test.  Unless  they  are 
of  a  certain  age,  or  have  a  certain  development  mentally,  it  is  imposiiible 
to  say  whether  they  are  worth  giving  scholarships  to  or  not ;  but  they 
would  like  Lhem,  subject  to  that,  as  young  as  they  could  have  them. 

14,571.  In  fact  the  headmasters  feel  that  their  coming  younger  is  an 
advantage  in  enabling  them  to  fall  better  into  the  scheme  at  work  in  the 
school,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  headmasters  consider  that  below  a 
certain  age  an  examination  test  is  of  no  great  value  as  showing  what 
a  boy  may  turn  out  P — That  is  so.  They  ask  also  that  there  should  be 
more  scholarships  given;  and  for  t;fo  reasons:  They  point  out  that  in 
order  to  receive  and  provide  for  these  boys  and  girls  coming  firom 
elementary  schools,  for  the  most  part  they  have  to  make  special  provision 
ill  the  school;  and  they  say  that  it  would  be  much  more  economical, 
as  regards  their  resources,  if  they  had  to  deal  with  a  larger  number. 
Then,  again,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  giving  of  these  scholarships  with- 
draws a  certain  number  of  fee-paying  students;  that  in  to  say,  that 
pupils  who  otherwise  would  pay,  avail  themselves  of  scholarships,  and 
so  a  certain  proportion  of  fees  is  lost.  We  hi^ve  had  statistics  given 
us  under  that  head,  as  to  one  grammar  school,  charging  somewhat  low 
fees,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  one  third  of  the  scholarship  holders  would  otherwise  have 
paid  fees  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  we  brought  in  100  scholars  we  would  have 
withdrawn  33  fee-paying  students.  It  does  not  follow,  of  oourse,  that  the 
parents  of  all  those  scholars  could  conveniently  pay  the  fees ;  probably 
they  could  not ;  but  still  that  seems  roughly  to  point  to  what  may  be  the 
ellect. 

14.575.  Therefore  in  that  respect  what  the  school  gains  is  not  really  the 
total  amount  of  the  grant,  but  the  total  amount  of  the  grant  subject  to 
that  deduction  P — That  is  so. 

14.576.  \^niat  remedy,  if  any,  has  been  suggested  for  that  state  of 
things  P — The  I'emedy  asked  for  is  an  increase  of  the  capitation  allowance 
for  scholars. 

14.577.  Has  it  not  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  some  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  receiving  those  scholar- 
ships, so  that  the  scholarship  should  only  go  to  those  whose  parents  really 
required  assistance  P  —I  have  not  had  any  official  communication  of  that 
kind. 

14.578.  Within  your  knowledge,  has  that  suggestion  been  madeP 

I  have  heard  comments  privately,  indicating  that  certain  of  these 
scholarships  holders  ought  not  really  to  have  come  in  under  the  scholar- 
ship scheme ;  but  I  mav  say  in  reference  to  some  of  the  tests,  that  one  very 
usual  one  in  other  schemes  is  that  a  certain  number  of  scholarship 
holders  must  come  from  eiementarv  schools.  We  have  not  in  the  West 
Biding  imposed  aiy  test  of  that  kind;  but  in  fact  every  scholarship 
holder  does  come  from  an  elementary  school.  In  connexion  with  the 
views  of  headmasters  as  to  the  working  of  this  scholarship  scheme, 
and  especially  with  their  wish  that  there  should  be  increased  number  of 
scholarships,  one  point  that  they  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  is  the 
competition  which  now  seems  to  arise  between  the  higher  grade  board 
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BchoolB  and  the  grammar  aohoolB ;  they  point  ont  that  the  effect  of  the 
high  fees  charged  hy  the  grammar  Bonools  is  prohahly  to  send  to  the 
higher  grade  schools  a  number  of  children  who  would  otherwise  come  to 
grammar  schools.  In  order  to  meet  that  difficulty,  the  headmasters  of 
those  schools  ask  that  there  should  be  a  largely  increased  number  of 
scholarships,  either  under  the  scheme  of  the  county  council  or  some 
local  scheme,  in  order  that  the  pick  of  the  elementary  school  boys  and 
girls,  and  others,  may  haye  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  grammar 
schools. 

14.579.  {Bean  of  McMche&ter,)  That  is,  that  they  may  come  at  a  younger 
period  P — That  I  haye  dealt  with  under  the  former  head.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  they  ask ;  the^  ask  that  they  should  come  at  a  younger  period, 
and  they  ask  for  a  considerably  increased  number  of  scholarships,  that 
being  one  of  the  reasons  for  an  increase.  A^in,  in  the  grammar  schools, 
where  specially  high  fees  are  charged  there  is  ffreater  need  for  an  increased 
supply  of  scholarships  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  county  council  has  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  thiit  under  roost  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
where  there  is  a  limit  of  scholarships,  they  are  in  reference  to  the 
total  number  in  the  schools.  That  works  ont  quite  wrongly  in  a  school 
charging  a  yery  hiffh  fee,  because  the  high  fees  reduces  the  numbers  in  the 
school,  and  that  reauced  number  at  the  school  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  number  of  scholarships ;  whereas  the  scholarships  should  really  be  in 
ratio  to  the  population,  rather  than  in  ratio  to  the  numbers  at  the  school. 
These  are  points  which  become  important  in  considering  any  complete 
and  permanent  scheme,  because  obyiously  eyery  one  of  them  means  more 
endowment  in  some  shape  or  other. 

14.580.  Those  are  points  to  which  your  experience  in  the  working  of 
your  scheme  has  led  youP — ^Yes.  Then,  again,  in  reference  to  scholar- 
ships, there  is  an  absence  of  uniformity  in  scholarships  of  the  county 
council  and  scholarships  of  the  county  boroughs. 

14.581.  In  what  respects  do  they  yary  P — ^We  haye  no  opportunity  of 
comparing  them  effectually.  In  some  cases  the  difference  is  not  so 
groat  as  to  cause  real  confusion ;  but  there  is  no  guarantee  of  uniformity 
and  nothing  to  ensure  it.  This  requires  some  proyision  for  superin- 
tendence on  the  part  of  some  central  or  proyinoial  authority.  The  result 
of  this  confusion  is  that  boys  come,  under  yarying  schemes,  to  the  same 
school,  at  different  ages,  and  with,  perhaps,  very  yarying  attainments  ; 
some  without  examination,  except  the  aomission  examination  to  the 
schools  ;  some  by  means  of  competitiye  examinations :  and  all  this  renders 
it  yery  .difficult  for  the  secondary  schools  to  haye  an  effective  machinery. 
This  points  to  the  necessity  for  a  simple  plan,  which  may  be  introduced 
for  unifying  schemes  in  a  giyen  locality.  That  subject  could  be  amplified 
if  necessary. 

14.582.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  the  supposed  interest  of 
elementary  schools  not  to  send  in  competitors  as  being  one  of  the  draw- 
backs of  the  present  working  of  the  scheme  P — We  find,  as  a  fact,  that 
thougn  some  of  the  schools  send  us  a  number  of  excellent  competitors, 
others  send  us  none  at  all. 

14,588.  Haye  you  found  that  that  has  worked,  locally,  to  the  disadyan- 
tage  of  your  scheme  P— Yes.  We  suggest  that  the  Education  Department 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  exercise  some  little  supenrision,  and  see 
that  elementary  schools  do  ayail  themselves  of  scholarship  schemes. 

14.584.  How  would  you  suggjest  that  the  Education  Department  should 
do  that  P — They  might  ask  their  inspectors  to  report  whether  a  certain 
school  does  send  competitors,  and,  if  so,  with  what  result ;  if  they  do  not 
Bend  them,  why  not ;  and,  if  they  all  fail,  how  that  is  so. 

14.585.  You  take  that  as  one  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  particular 
school  P — I  thought  that  that  might  be  a  reason  which  the  Education 
Department  might  give  for  requiring  the  information.  If  a  school 
cannot  send  up  any  competitors,  and  cannot  win  any  scholarships,  it  seems 
a  reason  to  question  its  efficiency.    And  that  applies  more  to  girls  than  to 
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boys,  beoanse  they  are  sent  np  in  much  less  nnmben.    That  is  a  mere 
BUggeBtioD  ;  it  is  not  vital  of  conrBe. 

14,586.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  the  oircumstance  of  the  girls  coming 
up  in  fewer  numbers,  in  yonr  experience  P — It  is  yerr  dimoult  to  say. 
We  can  gpve  no  absolute  reason.  I  take  it  that  girls  may  be  less  ambitious, 
and  they  have,  perhaps,  fewer  openings  than  boys.  l!nat  is,  perhaps,  one 
large  reason. 

14^587.  {Mr9.  Brya/nt.)  Can  you  say  what  the  proportion  is  of  girls  to 

boys  that  complete  r — That  yon  have  in  the  printed  matter.     {Mr,  Brigg.) 

We  look  upon  it  rather  as  an  injustice  to  those  schools  which  do  not  send 

up  scholars — ^that  it  is  not  giving  those  schools  the  same  onportunities 

.that  other  schools  have. 

14.588.  {Dean  of  Manchester  to  Mr,  Diaon.)  You  are  of  opinion  that  the 
scholarship  scheme  is  not  as  ample  as  it  would  be  if  more  funds  were 
available,  and  if  it  were  in  connexion  with  a  complete  system  of  Secondary 
Education.  What  have  yoa  to  say  upon  that  point  P — I  bad  proposed  under 
that  head  to  mention  the  probable  heads  of  increase  in  a  scholarship 
scheme,  under  a  complete  Secondary  Education  scheme,  if  such  was 
established. 

14.589.  I  SDppK)8e  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that  if  there  were 
more  ftinds,  there  would  be  more  scholarships  P — Tes ;  but  it  has  been 
brought  to  our  notice  that  increased  provision  is  required  under  the 
following  heads: — (1.)  To  provide  for  a  longer  period  at  school,  largely 
owing  to  the  scholars  coming  earlier — that,  of  course,  assuming  an  equal 
number  to  be  admitted,  would  mean  an  aggregate  greater  number  than  we 
have  now.  (2.)  It  has  been  suggested  and  indeed  urged  that  for  necessitous 
and  deserving  persons  there  ought  to  be  some  additional  maintenance 
allowance ;  and  we  call  attention  to  that  in  special  relation  to  local  charities. 
(3.)  The  increased  demand,  owing  to  more  schools  being  available,  and,  we 
think,  an  extended  desire  for  instruction.  (4.)  An  increased  capitation  pay- 
ment  in  some  cases.  Then  comes  the  further  question  whether  a  scheme  of 
Seoondaxy  Education  should  not  provide  for  ieaying  scholarships  to  places 
of  higher  education.  That  has  not  been  provided  for  under  the  Welsh 
Act 

14.590.  We  have  already  had  considerable  evidence  upon  that  matter. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  need  trouble  yourself  to  go  farther  into  detail  witn 
regard  to  that  P — That  brings  us  ta  the  end  of  that  part  of  our  evidence 
then. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

Yice-Chancellor  Adolphus  William  Wabd,  Litt.  D.,  Prikcipal  Gbrald 
Hemby  Bbndall,  M.A.,  Pbihcipal  Nathan  Bodington,  M.A.,  called 
in  and  examined. 

14.591.  {Chairman  to  Vice-GJumcellor  Ward,)  You  are  Principal  of  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester  P — Yes. 

14.592.  And  have  been  so  for  some  years  past  P — Yes. 

14,693.  And  you  were  for  some  time  Vice-Chancellor  of  Victoria 
University  P — Yes,  and  I  am  now  again. 

14.594.  (To  Prineipal  Bendall.)  You  are  Principal  of  University  College, 
Liverpool  r— Yes. 

14.595.  And  have  been  Vice-Ohancellor  of  the  University  P — I  was  Yice- 
Ohanoellor  for  four  years,  and  vacated  office  in  June  last. 

14.596.  (To  Principal  Bodingion.)  And  you  are  Principal  of  the  York- 
shire College  at  Leeds  P — ^Yes. 

14.597.  {To  Vioe-Chimcellor  Ward.)  Will  you  tell  ub  what  you  conceive 
to  be  the  points  wherein  Secondary  Education,  particularly  in  the  area 
with  whicn  you  are  most  conversant,  is  deficient  P^From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  colleges  no  doubt,  speaking  especially  with  regard  to  my  own 
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college,  the  great  defect  is  a  want  of  organic  connexion  between  the 
schools  and  the  college ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  great  thing 
from  which  the  colleges,  and  especially  my  colleije  have  suffered.  The 
most  obvious  want  of  connexion,  is  at  the  point  of  leaying  school 
and  entering  into  the  college.  The  schools,  to  put  it  roughly,  do  not 
generally  shaoe  their  education  with  a  -view  to  taking  up  the  college 
education  at  the  point  at  which  the  school  education  ceases.  That  may 
be  rowhly  said  to  be  the  case  in  Manchester,  although  you  will  under- 
stand uiat  the  remark  does  not  apply  with  the  same  force  with  which  it 
would  haye  applied  five  or  more  years  ago.  The  question  of  course, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place  arises,  whether  anything  direct  and  formal 
could  be  done  to  make  that  connexion  more  regular  and  full ;  and, 
in  reference  to  this,  eyerybodj  has  been  asked  his  opinion,  I  suppose, 
as  to  a  system  of  examination  which  should  admit  from  the  school 
to  the  college,  or  from  the  school  to  the  university,  with  which  tibe 
colleges  are  connected.  As  to  an  entrance  examination  at  the  col- 
leges, opinions  differ  on  that  head,  and  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  it.  I  think  that  there  may  often  be 
particular  classes  of  students  whom  it  is  well  to  admit  without  ex- 
amination, and  that  it  is  well  not  to  be  so  rigid  ever  it.  As  to 
a  university  examination,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  an  examination  for  which  the  schools  would  work ;  and, 
especiaUy  since  our  university  is  a  new  university,  and  the  connexion 
establishiufi^  itself  with  the  schools  is  only  a  graaual  one,  what  I  think 
educational  reformers  should  aim  at,  would  be  to  make  the  various 
universitjr  entrance  or  matiiculation  examinations  in  the  principal 
universities  as  nearly  as  possible  identical.  That  was  said  by  Professor 
Jowett  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Oxford  Conference,  and  I  think  a  wiser  and 
more  fruitful  remark  was  not  made  at  that  Conference  than  that.  Of 
course  the  cuestion  might  still  be  discussed,  whether  that  examination 
should  be  talcen  at  the  university,  or  its  colleges,  or  at  the  schools.  In 
my  belief,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  take  it  at  the  schools,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  sometime  before  that  is  brought  about.  So  much  as  to  the 
formal  connexion  between  the  universitj  colleges  and  the  schools. 

14.598.  As  you  have  touched  upon  the  examination  I  would  interpose  at  ExAMiKiTiom. 
this  point  a  question  I  was  going  to  put  to  you.    We  have  to  consider,  of 

course,  the  question  whether  a  uniform  leaving  examination  from  schools, 
or  an  examination  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform,  should  be  recommended 
or  not ;  do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  think  that  on 
the  whole  it  would  be  better  to  attain  the  desired  result  by  having  such 
an  examination  at  the  school,  rather  than  having  such  an  examination 
at  the  universities  or  colleges  P — Ultimately ;  but  I  think  that  the  diversity 
of  schools  is  so  great  that  probably,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  premature 
to  attempt  that  at  once,  and  the  best  way  would  be  to  approximate  and 
identify,  as  far  as  possible,  university  matriculation  examinations. 

14.599.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  it  has  been  suggested  as  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  a  university  matriculation  examination,  that  it  might 
exclude  students  whose  imperfect  education  would  not  enable  them  to 
pass  it,  but  wno,  at  the  same  time,  might  have  great  promise  of  future 
eminence.  Would  you  attach  any  weight  to  that  P — It  would  not  in  our 
case  exclude  them  from  the  colleges  where  they  might  be  learning  and 
attending  classes ;  it  would  exclude  them  from  the  university.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  deprecate  a  college  examination. 

14.600.  You  know  that  that  difficulty  was  long  felt  in  Scotland  ?— Yes. 

14.601.  {To  Frvfkci'paiL  Rendall.)  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  entrance  examinations,  particularly  entrance  examinations  versus 
what  is  called  commonly  a  leaving  or  abiturienten  examination  P — The 
right  solution  of  that  question  would  seem  to  me  to  be,  if  possible,  to 
establish  a  natural  bond  of  unity  between  the  schools  and  the  colleges 
acting  as  colleges  in  the  university ;  that  is  to  say,  to  have  the  leaving 
exammation  of  schools  organised  by  the  universities,  and,  if  possible,  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  universities.  I  suppose  that  that  could  only  be 
secured  through  some  higher  department,  either  a  permanent  statutory 
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oommiflsion,  or  a  higher  department  of  State ;  hut  this  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  thing  to  aim  at-— to  have  a  school  leaving  examination  that 
might  probably  be  identified  with  the  earliest  preliminary  examination  at 
the  univerBity ;  something  of  the  character  of  the  Victoria  Preliminary 
or  the  London  Mafcricnlation  examination.  There  is  a  model  for  that  in 
the  Melbonme  University.  The  one  thing  that  connected  the  nniversilrjr 
there  with  the  schools  in  the  country,  was,  that  the  school  leaving  exami- 
nation was  conducted  by  the  nniverslty,  and  was  made  partly  a  school 
leaying  examination  of  the  ahUurienten  form,  partly  the  preliminary 
examination  of  the  nniversity  itself,  and  partly  an  aTenne  to  what  one 
may  call  1  he  learned  professions,  including  m  them,  not  only  the  Ghnrch, 
the  teaching  profession,  and  the  law,  bnt  also  such  professions  as  chartered 
accountants,  the  bolicitors'  preliminary  examination,  possibly  architects, 
and  the  like,  who  are  all  now  establishing  their  own  entrance  examina- 
tion, and  for  which  I  think  a  well  organised  preliminary  examination 
with  proper  alternatives  might  be  used.  Some  professions  would  naturally 
attach  weight  to  the  language  side,  say,  and  others  to  the  science  side, 
and  there  would  haye  to  be  considerable  selection  in  tliat  respect ;  but 
with  a  school  leaying  and  university  preliminary  examination  made 
one,  with  the  choice  of  from  eight  to  ten  subjects,  I  believe  that  such 
an  examination  might  become  a  unified  one  for  the  whole  country,  alike 
for  Secondary  Education  and  for  admission  to  the  universities. 

14.602.  With  the  advantage,  I  suppose  you  would  add,  of  relieving 
boys  from  the  irksomeness  of  passing  several  examinations  P — ^Yes,  and 
of  giving  a  much  more  intelligihle  and  recognisable  6tan<^rd.  At  present 
the  public  in  general  are  in  complete  confusion  between  junior  locals  and 
senior  locals  and  higher  locals,  conducted  on  different  unes  by  the  two 
universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  others  again  by  the  joint 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  board  examination ;  these  become  unintelligible 
and  complex ;  but  I  think  that  if  some  permanent  State  body  could  bring 
the  universities  into,  not  identical  lines,  but  parallel  and  analogous  lines, 
of  a  school  leaving  examination,  we  should  get  a  reasonable  unity,  and  a 
tolerably  intelligible  one  for  Secondary  Education.  And  I  think  that  in 
som  e  parts,  at  any  rate  as  regards  our  own  university,  there  would  not  be 
a  great  difficulty  in  creating  a  territorial  area.  It  would  not  do  to  inter- 
fere, perhaps,  with  existing^  examinations  that  are  adopted  and 
patronised,  as  it  were,  by  dmereut  schools;  but  I  think  that  newly 
organised  schools,  and  many  indeed  of  the  existing  schools,  would  quite 
naturally  ^^oejat  the  direction  and  drift  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Victoria 
Uniyersity.  They  would  not  accept  a  college  examination ;  you  would 
at  once  come  to  local  jealousies  and  susceptibilities.  It  would  not  do  for 
University  College,  Liverpool,  for  instance,  to  be  examiniug  Liverpool 
schools,  nor,  I  imagine,  for  Owens  College  to  be  examining  Manchester 
schools,  or  the  like ;  but  I  think  that  if  the  examination  were  organised 
and  carried  out  by  the  university,  it  would  be  quite  natural  that 
Jiancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  schools  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  should  look  to  Yietoria  University  for 
their  leaving  examination  as  the  natural  goal  for  all  their  boys  or  girls  to 
work  up  to. 

14.603.  Then  speaking  generally,  you  agree  with  Vice-Chancellor 
Ward's  views  that  the  school  examination,  that  is  the  examination  of 
boys  on  their  leaving  school,  is  rather  the  thln^  to  bo  looked  forward  to  in 
preference  to  endeavouring  to  attain  a  similar  end  by  means  of  the 
entrance  examination  to  the  universities  and  colleges  P — Certainly.  For 
the  colleges  such  an  entrance  examination  would  not  do.  We  have  to 
deal  with  such  mixed  elements.  We  have  to  deal  with  adults,  persons 
coming  from  20  to  80  years  of  age,  and  persons  coming  to  be  taught  a 
single  language,  say,  Italian ;  we  have  even  students  up  to  40 ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  that  clergymen  or  ministers  come  and  take  a  philosophy  or 
logic  course.  An  entrance  examination  would  be  out  of  the  question 
for  all  of  those. 

14.604.  This  examination  would  not  necessarily  be  applied  to  every 
person  coming  to  attend  lectures,  but  only  to  persons  proposing  to  go 
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throngh  the  regalar  onrrioalam  P — ^That  is  quite  tme  ;  and  that  is  why  I 
shoald  not  like  it  to  be  a  college  examination.  I  think  it  might  well  and 
properly  be  applied  to  full  aniverflity  stadents.  I  think  that  a  nni- 
versity  could  do  that  by  its  c»wn  authority,  and  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted  to  the  uniYersity  body  who  had  not  passed  a  qualifying  test.  I 
would  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  admission  to  the  uniyersity  curriculum, 
leaving  the  colleges  to  deal  with  their  own  more  or  less  irregular  or 
extraneous  curricula.  And  in  certain  departments,  such  as  engineering, 
for  instance,  and  every  specialised  department,  the  college  would 
liaturally  institute  its  own  entrance  examination,  quite  distinct  from  the 
one  that  I  have  in  mind  as  affecting  universities  and  secondary  schools. 

14,605.  That  would  be  in  order  to  secure  that  the  energies  of  the 
professor  were  not  wasted  upon  persons  who  were  not  up  to  the  level  of 
ois  teaching  P — Exactly. 

14',606.  [Dr,  Faiirb(Um,)  Would  it  not  involve  also  the  college  becoming 
veiy  largely  a  kind  of  preparatory  school  to  the  university  P — The  colleges 
oannfing  out  the  teachmg  work  of  the  universil^,  and  the  university  does 
nothing  but  examine,  just  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities 
examine. 

14.607.  That  is  perfectly  true,  but  a  great  many  men  are  admitted  to 
the  colleges  without  examination  P — Yed. 

14.608.  And  a  number  who  are  not  fit  to  pass  the  matriculation 
examination  might  acquire  such  fitness  at  the  hands  of  the  colleges  P — 
Yes. 

14.609.  Would  they  not  therefore  tend  in  a  greater  degree  than  at 
present  to  become  preparatory  to  this  matriculation  examination  ? — I  do 
not  think  much  more  so  than  at  present.  At  present  we  allow  the 
admission  of  schoolboys  to  our  preliminary  examination,  which  stands 
very  much  on  the  Bame  footing  as  the  London  Matriculation ;  I  should 
think  that  the  numbers  from  the  schools  are  not  very  far  f^om  equal  to 
those  from  the  colleges ;  and,  of  course,  at  present  we  regard  the  pre- 
liminary as  the  end  of  the  first  year's  course  for  ordinary  students ;  in 
fact,  it  takes  very  much  the  place  of  the  Little  Go  at  Cambridge,  which 
can  be  taken  at  entrance  in  October,  and  is  largely  so  taken  by  honours 
students,  whereas  by  ordinary  stuc^ents  it  is  commonly  taken  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year.  So  that  it  fulfils  both  functions,  being'  partly  an 
admission  or  entrance  examination  for  honours  students  and  partly  the 
first  year's  examination  for  ordinary  students. 

14.610.  {Chairman  to  Prineipal  Boding  ton.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  us  your  view  upon  this  question,  as  to  whether  the  examina- 
tions ought  to  be  conducted  at  the  school,  or  whether  the  same  object 
can  be  attained  by  entrance  examinations  at  the  colleges  and  univer* 
sities  P — On  the  whole,  I  should  be  in  agreement  with  my  colleagues 
in  preferring  to  see  the  examination  a  leaving  examination  from 
the  school ;  and  I  think  that  it  would  tend  to  bring  us  into  closer 
relation  'with  the  schools,  because  it  would  remove  a  certain  suscepti- 
bility which  the  schools  have  entertndned,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that 
they  do  feel  that  to  a  certain  extent  we  are  doing  their  work,  not 
to  a  very  large  extent,  and  I  think  veiy  distinctly  to  a  decreasing 
extent.  I  think  that  I  should  hardly  speak  so  strongly  as  Principal 
Bendall  has  done,  with  regard  to  the  preliminary  examination  bemg 
gener&Jly  taken  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  I  think  among  the  students 
who  have  just  been  admitted  to  the  Yorkshire  College,  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  are  not  honours  students,  have  prepared  for  the 
preliminary  examination  at  school.  I  have  a  list  before  me  here,  and  I 
should  think  that  considerably  more  than  half  even  of  the  students 
reading  for  the  ordinary  degree,  have  taken  the  preliminary  examination 
at  the  close  of  their  school  course,  and  prior  to  entering  into  the  college. 
But  still,  as  Principal  Bendall  has  said,  there  are  a  good  many  others  who 
take  it  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  I  think  that  the  schoolmasters  do,  to 
a  certain  extent,  feel,  in  so  far  as  that  is  being  done,  we  are,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  doing  work  whiok  they  should  do,  and  that  objection  wotdd  be 
removed  if  the  examination  were  made  a  leaving  examination  from 
Bohool.  Then  again,  the  organisation  of  leaving  examinations  would 
very  greatly  rcliev^e  the  schoolmasters  who  are  very  mnch  perplexed 
at  present  among  the  multitude  of  examinations.  One  of  the 
difficulties  of  bringing  the  schools  into  relation  with  the  colleges 
has  been  that  the  set  books  differ  at  difforent  universities,  and  school- 
masters frequently  tell  me  that  they  find  a  difficulty  in  preparing  boys 
for  our  examination  owing  to  the  need  involved  for  reading  special 
books.  And  I  think  that  I  tend  a  little  more  decidedly  than  my 
colleagues  to  view  with  favour  an  entrance  examination  to  the  college  as 
well  as  an  entrance  examination  to  the  university.  I  think  that  the 
difficulty  which  Principal  Bendall  has  spoken  of,  namely,  that  we  have 
persons  of  mature  years,  might  be  got  over  by  limiting  such  an  entrance 
examination  to  persons  under  19  years  of  age ;  and  again,  by  recognising 
the  class  of  stuoents  who  come  for  a  sinelo  course*  as  distinct  from  those 
who  enter  for  the  complete  course  of  study.  But  I  do  feel  that  although 
perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  I  should  be  inclined  to  look  forward 
to  an  entrance  examination  to  the  college  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  a  certain  number  of  immature  students  whom  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  troublesome  to  us  to  teach,  and  who  I  think  are  not  quite  doing 
proper  college  work.  At  the  same  time  it  would  have  to  be  introduced 
very  gradually  and  cautiously.  In  the  case  of  technical  departments 
dimonity  would  arise,  because  there  are  students  who  have  been  away 
from  school  for  a  year  or  two  at  engineering  works  and  the  like,  and  unless 
the  entrance  examination  were  very  cautiously  imposed  indeed,  it  would 
tend  to  discourage  that  class  of  student  from  entering  at  all;  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  his  works  experience,  or  his  experience  in  what- 
ever technical  pursuit  he  had  been  undertaking ;  therefore,  I  feel  that  it 
is  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  approached  with  great  caution.  But 
certainly  so,  far  as  university  students  are  concerned,  I  should  prefer  to 
see  a  leaving  examination  from  school  to  a  mere  entrance  examination  at 
college.  {Vice-chancellor  Ward.)  I  should  like  to  supplement  what 
my  colleagues  have  said,  by  pointing  out  that  these  colleges,  at  all  events 
Owens  College,  have  not  quite  accomplished  their  transformation  into 
university  colleges,  but  that  transformation  is  going  on  with  rapid  strides, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  last  year  I  find,  out  of  965  students 
of  Owens  College  660  were  university  students.  Of  course  the  tendency 
of  everything  is  to  make  the  number  of  non-univorsity  students  smaller 
and  sm&Iler ;  so  that  the  question  of  .the  treatment  of  college  students, 
not  university  students,  would  affect  a  minority  and  that  of  a  special 
kind,  in  future. 

14,611.  Is  not  the  tendency  always  for  those  who  come  for  the  regpilar 
college  course  to  be  the  larger  proportion  P — ^Undoubtedly. 

1,46]  2.  (To  Principal  Bodington,)  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion.  Should  you  conceive  that  the  leaving 
examination  from  school  ought  to  be  an  examination  of  a  fixed  nature  in 
which  certain  subjects,  and  the  attainment  of  a  certain  standard  in  each 
subject,  should  be  compulsory,  or  would  you  have  it  constructed  as,  I 
think,  the  Scottish  leaving  examination  is  constructed,  upon  the  principle 
of  allowing  a  boy  to  be  presented  in  any  one  of  a  certain  large  number  of 
subjects,  and  to  take  more  or  fewer  of  those  subjects  as  he  chooses  P — I 
think  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  elasticity.  Certainly 
one  would  wish  to  see  one  or  two  compulsory  subjects,  mathematics,  for 
instance,  and  English ;  but  over  and  above  that  I  hope  that  the  options 
would  be  very  considerable— options  both  in  languages  and  also  in  science. 

14.613.  Still  you  would  have  certain  subjects  fixed  elements  of  the 
examination  P — Tes. 

14.614.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  that  a  boy  might  be  perfectly  com- 
petent to  pass  highly  in  a  number  of  the  subjects,  and  yet  might  be 
naturally  ill-qualified,  or  from  the  accident  of  his  education  might  find  it 
difficult,  to  attaia  a  certain  standard  in  some  other  subjects.    Take  for 
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instance,  the  tmbject  of  mathemfttics,  which  is  a  subject  for  which  some 
persons  are  naturally  almoBt  disqualified  P— -The  standard  would  necessarily 
not  bo  a  very  high  one,  but  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  to 
require  a  certain  standard  of  knowledge  in  mathematics. 

14.615.  And  you  think  it  essential  to  require  that  certain  subjects 
should  always  be  passed  in  this  examination  in  order  to  entitle  the  student 
to  enter  at  all r— Yes;  English  and  mathematics  would,  I  think,  be 
the  two  subjects. 

14.616.  {To  Principal  Eendall.)  What  is    your  opinion  on  this  matter  P 

I  certainly  should  be  in  favour  of  an  elastic  system  of  options.     No 

doubt  the  regulations  of  the  London  and  Victoria  Universities  must  be 
familiar  to  most  members  of  the  Commission.  I  think,  certainly,  that 
it  is  far  better  to  give  the  freer  option  of  the  Victoria  University  than  the 
much  more  restricted  option  of  the  London  University,  Certainlv  in  the 
liondon  Matriculation,  where  nearly  all  the  subjects  are  prescribed,  one 
often  finds  that  good  students  spend  almost  the  whole  of  their  time  on 
their  weakest  subject,  which,  I  think,  is  educationally  disadvantiageous ; 
but  I  think  that  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  options,  such  as  three  or 
four  languages  and  three  or  four  science  subjects,  I  should  agree  with 
compulsion  in  tho  field  of  English  and  mathematics.  I  am  not  so  certain 
about  mathematics,  though  I  have  to  compromise  my  faith  in  options 
in  obedience  to  the  general  assumption  that  mathematics  are  essential  for 
everyone.  We  have  retained  compulsion  there,  and  I  think  it  works  up 
to  the  preliminary  stage  fairly  satisfactorily,  but  apart  from  that  I  should 
be  most  strongly  in  favour  of  giving  free  options. 

14.617.  {To  Vice-OkanceUor  Ward,)  Do  you  hold  the  same  view  P— I 
entirely  agree  with  my  collea^es.  I  should  insist  on  English  and  on 
mathematics.  I  would  not  insist  on  mathematics  if  there  were  anything 
that  oould  fairly  be  put  as  an  option  to  it,  but  I  should  not,  at  so  early 
an  age,  give  logic  as  an  option,  which  is  the  only  suitable  one;  and 
inasmuch  as  that  cannot  be  given,  I  would  insiat  on  that  indolence  of 
mind  which  is  really  the  only  obstacle  to  the  amount  of  mathematics 
in  question,  being  overcome  in  every  case. 

14.618.  {To  Frincipai  Eendall.)  I  put  this  question  to  you  because  it  is 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  Scotch  school  leaving  examination  system  that 
a  boy  may  pass  in  any  one  subject  quite  apart  from  his  passing  in  anv  other, 
and  I  understand  that  to  be  founded  in  Scotland  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
open  to  the  other  authorities  which  receive  the  examination  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  entrance  to  their  courses,  or  as  disnensing  with  any  of  their 
examinations,  to  require  that  certain  subjects  shall  have  been  among  the 
subjects  that  the  boy  passes  at  school ;  but  I  understand  your  view  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  system  of  making  some  subjects  essential,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  Scottish  system?— I  should  quite  assent  to  the  general 
principle  of  the  Scottish  system,  provided  that  one  or  two  compulsory 
subjects  are  retained ;  other  «rise  it  is  useful  to  indicate  what  subjects 'have 
been  passed,  and  to  leave  free  play  about  the  rest.  In  Melbourne  the 
Government  require  four  subjects  to  be  passed  for  the  Civil  Service, 
whilst  the  university  requires  six.  Medicine  with  us  requires  five, 
including  always  Latin  and  mechanics.  It  seems  to  me  an  admirably 
elastic  system  to  give  a  statement  of  what  subjects  were  passed,  and  to 
allow  the  differenn  professions  in  their  difierent  curricula  to  insist  upon 
what  they  regard  aa  mdispensable  requirements. 

14.619.  (To  Vice-ChaTicellor  Ward.)  Supposing  a  systejn  of  examining  _  stjlti 
schools,  or  scholars  leaving  school,  to  be  established,  do  you  conceive 
that  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  on  one  uniform  plan  over  the  whole 
country,  by  means  of  a  State  authority,  or  that  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  different  areas  of  the 
country  letting  the  local  authority  of  each  area  settle  its  plan  in  its  own 
way  •  or  on  the  other  hand,  would  you  think  that  it  should  be  neither 
local  nor  State,  but  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  universities  altogether, 
and  that  the  several  English  Universities  should  make  such  arrangements 
as  they  thought  fit.    Those  are  three  alternative  plans  that  hare  been 
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snggested,  and  I  shonld  like  to  have  voor  views  with,  regard  to  them  ? 
— Mj  view  is  that  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  indioato, 
namely,  that  at  present,  as  a  6rst  step,  the  universities  should  make  their 
preliminary  or  matriculation  examinations  as  like  as  possible.  I  quite 
a«ree  with  my  colleagues,  that  it  is  substantial  rather  than  actual  identity 
tnat  yon  want  in  the  first  instance,  and  tbat  even  this  step  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  conference  and  consultation.  But  ultimately  I  should  certainly 
look  forward  to  a  well  organised  uniform  examination  (understanding 
uniformity  in  the  sense  that  many  options  would  be  allowed)  of  schoold 
imposed  fiy  the  State  on  a  given  plan. 

14.620.  Then  you  would  give  that  to  the  State  P—Tes,  ultimately. 

14.621.  {To  Principal  B^mdailL)  Do  you  agree  with  Vice- Chancellor 
Ward  P — I  have  not  faced  it  fairly.  It  means  the  creation  of  a  State 
machinery,  and  I  cannot  foresee  what  that  would  be.  My  sympathies  at 
present  are  with  the  view  that  the  examinations  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  univerHities,  but  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  that  the  lines  of  the 
examinations  should  be,  if  not  prescribed,  certainly  approved  by  some 
central  State  organisation,  consisting  possibly  of  a  Minister  in  Parliament, 
or  of  a  permanent  statutory  commisHion  controlling  Secondary  Education. 
But  I  would  far  rather  see  them  acting  for  all  the  executive  work 
through  the  universities,  than  appointing  a  number  of  inspectors  and 
examiners  of  their  own.  I  think  that  that  would  tend  to  detach  the 
schools  fVom  the  universities  and  the  universities  from  the  schools,  and 
make  them  each  look  to  a  separate  centre  instead  of  being  welded 
naturally  together  by  the  relation  in  which  the  State  Department  would 
stand  to  both. 

14.622.  {To  Principal  Bodington.)  Do  you  agree  with  your  colleftgues  in 
this  matter  P — I  should  have  thought  that  some  agreement  might  be 
arrived  at  among  the  universiticR  whereby  you  might  have  some  common 
council  for  the  universities,  and  that  the  universities  themselves,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  State,  might  direct  and  carry  on  such  an 
examination. 

14.623.  Carrying  it  on  in  a  voluntary  form,  and  offering  it  to  those 
schools  which  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  P — If  a  leaving  examination 
were  imposed  as  part  of  the  condition  of  entrance  to  the  universities,  of 
course  to  that  extent  it  would  be  compulsory. 

14.624.  That  would  be  within  the  power  of  the  universities,  of  course; 
but  we  are  rather  contemplating  an  examination  which  should  have 
legislative  importance  in  two  ways:  in  the  first  place,  that  it  shonld 
entitle  the  schools  which  came  under  it  to  certain  privileges,  either  in  the 
wav  of  public  grants,  or  as  making  it  lawful  for  public  scholarships  to  be 
held  at  them ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  recognised  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or  the  examining  authorities  of  the  profes- 
sions, as  dispensing  those  who  had  passed  that  examination  from  passing 
the  whole  or  nart  of  their  examinations.  You  see  that  in  that  respect  the 
system,  in  tne  form  proposed  to  us,  would  not  be  a  purely  voluntary 
one,  such  as,  I  think,  your  answer  contemplates  P — Then  I  should  hope 
that  the  State  would  act  through  the  universities. 

14.625.  Would  not  your  object  be  very  largely  attained — (the  object,  J 
understand,  that  you  all  agree  in  valuing) — by  the  fact  that  the  persons 
who  would  conduct  the  examinations  would  naturally  largely  be  them* 
selvesy  either  recent  graduates  of  a  university  or  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  there  ?—  No  doubt  that  would  be  the 
case,  but  I  should  value  something  of  a  more  direct  relation  between  the 
schools  and  the  universities.  It  seems  to  me  of  great  importance  to 
bring  the  schools  into  very  close  contact  and  touch  with  the  universities. 
I  think  that  that  has  been  largely  the  value  of  the  leaving  examinations, 
voluntary  though  they  are  in  character,  that  they  have  been  brought 
into  actual  contact  with  the  university  committee  or  syndicate,  or  what^ 
ever  it  might  be,  and  I  should  hope  that  that  still  might  be  the  case  if  a 
leaving  examination  were  conducted. 
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14.626.  {To  Vice-Chancellor  Ward.)  Have  you  any  farther  opinion  to 
offer  on  this  point  P — No. 

14.627.  (To  Principal  Bendall.)  Ebbve  yoa  anythinf(  to  add  in  respect  to 
itP — I  was  going  to  add  in  the  same  direction  as  Principal  Bodington, 
that  what  weighed  with  me  in  the  judgment  that  I  gave  was  parti^r  the 
fact  that  a  State  examination  would  mean  displacing  or  supplanting  a 
large  amount  of  existing  created  university  action  which  I  reel  is  very 
healthy  on  both  sides.  I  think  that  for  the  schools  and  the  universities 
it  is  equally  important ;  for  this  reason,  that  reallv  the  school  examination 
work  in  various  forms  is  the  one  direct  contact  oetween  the  universities 
and  the  schools.  It  helps  to  keep  them  sensible  and  rational,  and  to  act 
in  close  accord  with  one  another;  and  to  do  away  with  all  that  would 
be,  I  think,  a  verv  serious  loss  to  both.  And  I  cannot  think  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  it  compulsory  throughout  the  country.  That  would 
be  bringing  in  a  new  State  examination  into  a  selected  number  of 
secondar)r  schools,  whilst  manv  of  those  who  had  existing  ties  of  school 
examination  with  Oxford  ana  Cambridge  would,  I  tmnk,  decline  or 
accept  reluctantly  the  substitution  of  another  examination  irith  which 
they  are  unfamiliar. 

14.628.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  has  suggested  that  such  an  examina- 
tion should  be  made  compulsorv  upon  schools,  but  only  that  certain  legal 
advantages  should  be  attached  to  it  P — Tou  would  1>b  making  one  more 
cxamimuion  which  had  a  pecuniary  advantage  attaching  to  it. 

14.629.  Then  will  you  please  tell  me  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done. 
I  gather  from  your  answer  now  that  you  would  rather  not  have  a  new 
State  examination  instituted  P — I  say  that  I  would  much  rather  have  the 
examination  conducted  through  the  universities. 

14.630.  What  would  be  the  relation  of  such  an  examination  by  the 
universities  to  the  State  P — That  the  State  would  accept  their  action,  and 
approve  their  particular  schemes  of  leaving  examination.  In  effect  the 
forms  of  examination  I  imagine  would  approximate  very  closely.  I 
think  it  would  be  easy  for  the  State  to  unify  the  university  examinations. 
(Viee-Chaneellor  Ward.)  I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  should  regret  the 
State  intervening  at  present.  The  universities  have  not  arrived  at  a 
uniformity  sufficient  for  such  a  State  examination  to  succeed  at  present. 

14.631.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Would  not  that  be  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  the  old  universities  in  relation  to  the  new  P — No  doubt.  The  difficulty 
is  to  induce  schoolmasters  to  accept  the  examination  of  the  younger 
univei*sities  as  against  that  of  the  older  universities,  and  for  that  very 
reason  conference  and  consultation  are  necessary.  (Principal  BendalL) 
The  schools  a1)Out  us  are  usually  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  Junior  Local 
at  an  early  stage  and  then  the  Senior  Local  for  their  higher  scholars.  A 
few  of  the  schools,  but  comparatively  few,  in  the  Liverpool  area,  take  the 
examination  that  you  were  referring  to  of  the  conjoint  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Board.  Our  own  Victoria  University  examination  does  noD 
correspond  exactly  to  either  of  those ;  it  is  like  the  London  Matriculation 
examination,  which  boys  at  school  can  enter  for;  and  which  they  do 
enter  for  very  freely  ;  so  that  our  school  leaving  examination  is  really 
an  examination  that  passes  the  preliminary  examination  of  our  own  uni- 
versity, and  is  the  leaving  examination  for  the  boys  at  the  schools,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  results  of  the  conjoint  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Board  examination,  if  certain  passes  are  obtained,  suffice  to  excuse  from 
the  Litde  Go.  (Principal  Bodingion.)  If  I  may  add  a  word  upon  the 
subject,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Principal  Bendall  is  referring  to  what  is 
in  my  mind  in  what  I  am  going  to  sav.  We,  I  think,  have  made  possibly 
a  little  more  use  (I  am  not  sure)  tnan  the  other  two  colleges,  of  the 
examination  scheme  of  the  Yictoria  University.  We  examined,  I  see,  this 
summer,  the  following  schools — ^when  I  say  "  we  *'  I  mean  that  members  of 
the  college  were  required  by  the  university  to  undertake  the  work :  the 
grammar  school  for  boys  at  Bingley  and  a  similar  school  for  girls,  the 
Wheelwright  Schools  at  Dewsbury,  and  the  Pocklington  Grammar 
School — all  schools  of  some  importance.    And  the  machinery  is  this :  the 
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school  gencrallj  puts  itself  iuto  commnmcation  with  me ;  the  matter  is 
then  bronghc  before  the  univei-sity  authorities,  and  the  uuiver&ity  aathori- 
ties  appoint  examiners ;  the  examiners  go  down  and  examine  the  schools 
just  as  the  examiners  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  do;  bat  there  is  no 
certificate  given  on  that  examination  which  will  excuse  from  the 
preliminary  examination  of  the  university. 

14.632.  {Ghairman  to  Vice-Chancellor  Ward.)  There  is  one  other  point 
in  connexion  with  the  relation  of  the  universities  and  colleges  to  schools 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  the  question  of  the 
representation  either  of  the-  nniversities  or  of  the  colleges  upon  local 
authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  governing  bodies  of  institutions  which  lie 
within  the  area  from  which  students  come  to  the  university ;  have  yon  any 
suggestion  to  offer  on  that  point? — No,  except  that  we  look  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  npon  snch  appointments:  and  I  may  say  that  in 
Manchester  the  system  of  making  snch  appointments  has  worked  exceed- 
ingly well.  I  have  found  the  greatest  advantage  myself  from  being  a 
governor  of  the  Grammar  School, the  Hulme  Grammar  School  and  other 
institutions,  and  we  value  the  presence  of  the  high  master  of  the  grammar 
school  on  our  university  council  very  much :  all  this  has  worked  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  developed. 

14.633.  I  suppose  that,  where  such  a  system  exists,  it  tends  to  work  so 
that  the  college  is  represented  and  not  the  university  P — Sometimes  the 
university  and  sometimes  the  college,  according  to  the  schemes  of  the 
various  institutions. 

14.634.  (To  Principal  Renddll.)  Have  you  in  Liverpool  had  any  expe- 
rience in  the  same  direction? — I  should  say  the  same  as  the  Vice- 
chancellor  has  done,  namely,  that  the  court  of  governors  of  our  own 
college  is  very  highly  representative,  and  that  among  the  ex^offido 
members  there  are  the  headmasters  of  the  largest  public  schools  in 
Liverpool. 

14>635.  That  was  not  quite  the  point  of  my  question.  Ii  was  as  to  the 
representation  of  the  college  upon  the  local  authorities  or  governing 
bodies  which  should  have  to  deul  with  Secondary  Education ;  I  mean  the 
representation  of  the  college,  as  a  college,  upon  these  other  bodies  P — 
With  regard  to  that,  I  was  just  going  to  add,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Vice-chancellor  has  done,  tliat  there  is  not  often  an  official  connexion, 
but  there  is  a  practical  connexion  which  constanly  places  the  principal 
of  the  college  either  woficio,  or  directly  and  personally,  upon  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  schools  in  .the  district.  I  am  on  the  gOTerning 
bodies  of  more  than  one  leading  school  in  Liverpool,  and  our  college  is 
represented  on  many  of  the  local  schemes,  very  often  through  the  Charity 
Commissioners*  scheme.  It  is  sometimes  the  college,  as  Principal  Ward 
has  said,  and  sometimes  the  university  that  makes  the  nomination ;  both 
are  quite  common,  and  both  are  valuable. 

14.636.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Is  it  a  matter  of  the  locality  P — It  is  a  matter 
mainly  of  the  locality  of  the  schools  that  are  near  Liverpool,  not  neces- 
sarily in  Lancashire ;  but  I  might  instance  the  Calday  Grange  Grammar 
School,  which  is  in  Cheshire,  but  practically  close  to  Liverpool,  being 
near  to  Birkenhead.  It  is  nearly  always  a  matter  of  locality  that  suggests 
nomination  by  the  college. 

14.637.  [To  Principal  Bodington.)  How  is  that  in  Yorkshire  P— I  think 
that  in  our  experience  there  has  been  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
the  introduction  of  the  college  by  the  Charity  Commission  into  various 
schemes  as  one  of  the  nominating  bodies.  I  think  that  the  Yorkshii*e 
College  is  represented  on  the  governing  bodies  of  about  six  schools.  I 
myself  am  on  the  governing  bodv  of  two  schools  at  Dewsbury  and  the 
grammar  school  at  Beverley,  ana  various  professors  of  the  college  are 
on  four  other  schools.  Of  course,  unofficially,  we  are  on  the  gorerning 
bodies  of  one  or  more  at  Leeds,  such  as  the  girls'  grammar  school.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  more  desirable  link  between  the  college  and 
the  school  than  through  the  medium  of  such  representation.  {Vice' 
Chancellor  Wa/rd)  Did  I  correctly  understand  the  honourable  Chairmaa 
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to  ask  with  special  reference  to  the  appomtment  of  the  representatiye 
of  the  college  or  imiyerBity  on  technioal  education  committees  P 

14.638.  {Chairman.)  I  meant  to  include  those  P — I  should  then  like  to 
say  in  addition  that  the  corporation  of  Manchester  appoints  on  its  yarious 
committees  certain  outsiders  who  are  not  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  on  the  technical  instrnctiou  committee  it  has  taken  the  yery  proper, 
and  I  thinly,  useful  step  of  appointing  one  or  two  outsiders  directly 
connected  with  the  college,  a  member  of  the  council  and  myself. 

14.639.  They  are  appointed  in  point  of  fact  in  respect  of  their 
connexion  with  the  college ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  college  is  not 
asked  qvd  college  to  name  them,  it  is  the  act  of  the  committee  itself  P— 
They  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  and  myself,  by  their  own  motion. 

14.640.  {Dean  of  Maneh^ter.)  They  adopted  you,  m  fact  p — ^Yes. 

14.641.  {Chairman  to  Principal  MendalL)  What  is  your  experience  in 
Liyerpool  in  this  matter P — In  the  case  of  the  technical  instruction 
committee  in  Liyerpool,  the  college  was  inyited  to  name  a  representatiye, 
and  so  too  were  other  bodies,  the  secondary  schools,  the  council  of 
education,  the  elementary  school  managers,  and  so  on.  There  are  fiye 
different  bodies  who  were  inyited  by  the  council  to  name,  and  did  name, 
ropresentatiyes. 

14.642.  Whereupon  they  were  co-opted  P — ^Yes,  by  nomination. 

14.643.  {Principal  Bodington.)  And  what  has  been  your  experience  P — 
That  has  not  been  so  in  the  case  of  Yorkshire ;  the  city  council  of  Leeds 
has  no  external  repreeentatiyes  on  its  technical  instruction  committee. 

14.644.  Nor  the  West  Riding  County  Council  P— The  technical 
instruction  committee  of  the  West  Eiding  ha^,  I  think,  co-opted  members, 
but  not  from  the  college. 

14.645.  {To  Viee-Chancellor  Ward.)  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  at  one  time,  at  any  rate,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  oyer- 
lapping  between  work  done  by  Owens  College  and  the  work  done  by  other 
technical  or  scientific  educational  institutions  in  Manchester.  How  far 
could  that  be  said  to  be  the  case  even  to-day  P — ^I  think  that  eyen  to-day 
there  is  oyerlapping  between  the  different  educational  institutions  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  some  oyer- 
lapping between  certain  institutions  of  the  present,  or  institutions  which 
are  in  course  of  being  called  into  being,  and  the  college.  That  is  a  point 
which,  not  from  the  yiew  of  the  college  in  particular,  but  from  the  yiew 
of  education  in  Manchester  in  general,  nas  struck  seyeral  of  those 
interested  in  education  in  Manchester ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  conference 
the  Dean  of  Manchester,  the  high-master  of  the  grammar  school,  and 
others,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  technical  instruction  committee  to 
name  a  oonsultatiye  body  to  discuss  this  yery  question  of  oyerlapping  ; 
or  rather,  it  was  called  a  committee  on  co-ordination,  of  which  it  is  of 
course  the  conyerse  term.  That  committee  is  at  present  sitting,  and 
it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  draw  up  for  its  own  use  a  conspectus  of  the 
Manchester  educational  institutions  and  their  work,  which  shows  at  a  glance 
where  such  overlapping  may  be  suspected,  and  where  it  actually  takes 
place.  That  is  at  present  a  priyate  aocument,  but  it  cannot  long  be  so, 
and  I  should  think  that  ic  would  be  of  groat  yalue  as  a  supplement  co 
whateyer  eyidence  may  be  giyen  on  the  subject. 

14.646.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  ns  have  it  ? — With  the  greatest 
pleasure,  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  do  so.  The  overlapping  as  between  the 
college  (which  '^s  the  question  you  askei  me)  and  other  institutioos  would 
consiHt  partly  in  the  overlapping  between  the  college  and  the  grammar 
school.  1  do  not  think  there  is  much  fear  of  that  being  seriously  regarded 
now ;  it  was  more  so  in  the  past.  There  is  also  considerable  apprehension 
of  oyerlapping  between  the  technical  school,  which  is  now  being  called 
into  being,  and  Owens*  College ;  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  grayest 
educational  questions  with  regard  to  technical  instruction,  particularly 
in  Manoheiter,  and  it  will  be  for  the  future,  whether  that  oyerlapping 
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may  be  avoided,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  fact.  I  myself 
cannot  but  hope  that  a  stricter  definition  of  technical  education  will 
shortly  be  attempted,  which  might  make  it  impossible  for  mistakeft  to  be 
committed,  such  as  are  likely  to  be  committed,  if  two  different  persons  or 
authorities  have  a  different  view  of  what  technical  education  is.  If  no 
distinction  is  made,  for  instance,  between  a  Getoerhachule  and  a  Poly' 
iechnictLm,  which  is  a  perfectly  patent  distinction  to  everybody  familiar 
with  the  subject,  but  is  by  no  means  observed  in  creating  technical 
schools.  I  am  not  criticising  the  programme  of  technical  schools,  but 
I  am  pointing  out  that  that  is  one  of  the  cases  or  points  in  which  over- 
lapping may  take  place,  and  where  it  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  I 
do  not  know  that  tnere  is  any  other  method  that  I  can  suggest  by  which 
to  avoid  it,  except  by  open  conference,  such  as  at  Manchester  we  are 
trying  to  institute,  between  different  bodies,  and  letting  those  conferences 
be  as  far  as  possible  *in  public,  so  that  the  public  may  know  where  work 
is  being  duplicated,  and  especially  where  work  is  being  duplicated  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  or  where  work  is  being  done  over  again  that  has 
already  been  provided  for. 

14.647 .  If,  for  instance,  a  very  costly  institution  for  higher  technical 
instruction,  with  a  complete  set  of  apparatus,  with  laboratories  and  so  on, 
and  a  staff  of  professors  were  going  to  be  established  in  Manchester,  a 
great  deal  of  whose  work  would  practically  be  the  same  kind  of  work 
that  is  now  being  done  in  the  laboratory  and  by  the  scientific  apparatus 
and  staff  of  Owens  College  P — That  is  my  deliberate  opinion. 

14.648.  You  feel  that  there  would  bo  a  considerable  waste  involved  in 
that  P — That  is  so.  Of  course  it  is  always  possible  that  under  certain 
circumstances,  by  the  appointmerit  of  a  particularly  efficient  teacher, 
work  might  be  done  better  at  one  institution  than  at  another ;  but  that  is 
not  so  much  the  question. 

14.649.  How  would  you  propose,  then,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  this  waste 
of  funds  in  the  duplication  of  institutions  P — I  should  like  the  range  of 
instruction,  the  area  of  operations  of  a  technical  school,  limited  to  its 
proper  purposes. 

14.650.  Would  you  not  think  that  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of 
the  local  authority  might  make  some  difference  in  the  matter — I  mean  in 
the  local  authority  charged  with  the  supervision  of  Secondary  Education  P 
— Very  possibly. 

14.651.  Some  organic  correlation,  let  us  say,  between  Owens  College 
and  the  local  authority  P — If  some  such  institution,  as  we  have  attempted 
for  purelv  temporary  purposes,  could  exist  with  powers,  it  might  make  a 
great  difference,  I  think. 

14^652.  Will  you  indicate  the  kind  of  definition  that  you  think  might 
remove  this  difficulty,  or  at  least  abate  it  P — It  is  a  very  difficult  question 
for  me  to  attempt  to  answer,  but  my  view  is  that  there  is  a  dinerence 
between  the  instiniction  of  the  polytechnicum  and  the  instruction  of  the 
technical  school,  or  Oevcerhschute ;  that  ihe  one  is  intended  to  train  the 
skilled  artisan  and  craftsman,  while  the  other  is  intended  to  instil  the 
principles  of  the  sciences,  and  tQ  take  into  its  instruction  those  who  will 
be  masters  of  industrial  operations,  or  will  take  a  leading  part  in  their 
management.  Such  a  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the  training 
of  the  s}>ecial  craftsman  or  artisan,  and  the  training  of  the  man 
eng»^ed  in  industrial  operations,  who  has  had  a  higher  scientific, 
training  as  well. 

14.653.  Putting  it  in  a  somewhat  broad  and  loose  w^,  the  one  would 
take  the  theoretically  scientific  side  of  the  work,  and  the  other  would 
take  the  practical  and  applied  side  of  the  work  P— Just  .«!0.  At  the  same 
time  I  shall  not  be  understood,  of  course,  to  impl^  that  there  would 
not  be  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  in  instruction  between  the  two 
remaining ;  that  speaks  for  itself. 

14.654.  (To  Pri/ncipdl  Bendcdl.)  Hare  you  had  any  similar  experience  in 
Liverpool  P — I  think  that  in  Liverpool  we  stand  in  a  somewhat  different 
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position.      Some  overlapping  is  inevitable;    but  one  mnst  distingnish 
betireen  overlapping  in  respect  of  subjects  and  overlapping  in  respect  of 
age.     Very  often  when  subjects  might  be  said  to  overlap,  there  is  no  real 
overlapping  of  work,  beoaose  they  are  taaght  to  students  partly  of  differ- 
ent status,  and  still  more  of  different  age.    If,  for  instance,  we  take  the 
relation  of  our  university  college  to  the  secondary  schools,  at  the  local 
secondary  schools  there  are  comparatively  few  who  continue  there  over 
16  or  ]7.    I  have  been  looking  at  the  ages  of  our  students,  and  I  find  that, 
though  we  du  admit  nominally  under  16,  we  have  now  one  student  who  was 
within  two  or  three  months  of  16  on  joining ;  from  16  to  17  we  have  26  ; 
and  then  comes  the  age  at  which  our  members  are  largest,  that  is  to  say, 
from  17  to  18  we  have  39 ;  from  18  to  19  we  have  47;  and  from  19  to  20 
we  have  37.     So  that  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  as  between  schools  and 
oolleges,  in  fact  almost  all  that  is  mischievous,  is,  I  think,  prevented  by 
the  age  discrimination.    Then  we  come  to  what,  of  oonrse,  is  the  critioal 
question  in  many  centres — that  of  technical  education.    At  Liverpool  there 
is  no  overlapping  of  any  serious  or  mischievous  kind,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  have  no  large  technical  schools ;  there  is  no  higher  technology  in 
Liverpool  exoept  at  the  University  College.     That  is  supported  upon  this 
particular  side — I  mean  in  chemistry,  in  physics,  in  electro-technics,  and 
in  engineering — by  grants  from  the  technical  instruction  committee,  and 
is  really  the  only  day-class  organisation  for  thorough  laboratory  instruc- 
tion in  the  technological  subjects.     When  one  comes  to  the  evening,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  lower  technical  work,  if  one  may  so  describe  it,  tnrough 
the  form  of  eveniiig  classes.    As  regards  ordinary  science  and  art  classes, 
the  industrial  classes  for  working  men  and  apprentices  of  a  somewhat 
higher  age  than  the  ordinary  science  and  art  classes,  and  the  specialised 
instruction  given  at  the  college,  the  discrimination  is  chiefly  by  special- 
isation of  the  subjects;  the  evening  classes  take  what  one  may  roughly 
call  South  Kensington  work,  that  is.  elementary  technical  work,  and  the 
college  takes,  what  there  is  not  a  very  great  deal  of,  specialised  work 
either  for  chemists  or  engineers.    The  college  does  very  little  besides 
that  in  the  evening  science  classes.     So  that  really  at  Liverpool,  mainly 
by  the  action  of  the  technical  instruction  committee,  any  damaging  over- 
lapping has  been  quite  excluded,  and  I  think  it  might  always  be  excluded 
if  tnere  were  a  technical  instruction  committee  anxious  to  avoid  it,  and 
aiming  at  that  end  in  its  administration  of  grants.    In  the  daytime,  for 
a  centre  like  Liverpool,  which  is  not  largely  technical,  and  where  there  is 
not  probably  room  for  great  technical  developments  (I  mean  technical  as 
distinguished  from  commercial — we  are  primarily  a  commercial  centre),  I 
think  that  the  natural  gradation  would  be,  from  the  science  side ;  first  the 
primary  school,  then  the  organised  science  school  which  the  technical 
instruction  committee  supports  to  some  extent  with  grants,  then  a  passage 
to  the  University  College.    Or  yon  might  have  a  secondary  school  sub- 
stituted for  the  organised  science  school,   attended  by  boys  and  girls 
joining  the  secondary  school  at  an  earlier  stage,  taking  their  science  at 
the  secondary  school,  and,  when  ripe  to  specialise,  at  the  age  of  16  or 
later,  proceeding  to  the  University  College  performing  its  natural  function 
as  a  polytechnicum.     In  that  way  at  Liverpool,  I  think,  there  would  bo 
no  ^eat  difficulty  in  preventing  overlapping  and  keeping  the  spheres 
distinct. 

14,655.  (To  Princi^pai  Bodvngton.)  What  is  your  experience  on  this 
subject  P — I  think  that  there  is  very  little  overlapping  in  Leeds,  whether 
from  a  paucity  of  institutions  or  not  I  cannot  say.  With  regard  to  any 
possible  overlapping  between  the  schools  and  the  University  College,  my 
experience  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Principal  BendaU.  We  do 
nominally  admit  students  under  16  years  of  age,  but  we  have  only  five; 
we  have  only  24  between  16  and  17,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  students  are 
over  17  years  of  age.  So  that  there  is  very  little  overlapping  indeed 
there.  We  have  no  day  institution  in  Leeds  wMch  is  undertaking  technical 
work  at  all  in  competition  with  that  of  the  college.  The  school  of  science 
does  evening  work,  and  receives  from  the  technical  instmction  committee 
a  grant,  which  for  the  current  year  is,  I  think,  a  little  larger  than  the 
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grant  which  the  technical  instmction  committee  make  to  the  college. 
The  technical  instmction  committee  have  not,  I  think,  troabled  them- 
selyea  at  all  with  the  correlation  of  the  work  which  is  done  in  the 
different  institutions,  bnt  by  tradition  the  work  which  is  done  in  the 
School  of  Science  is  mainly  Sonth  KeDsiugton  work,  and  the  work  which 
is  done  in  the  college  in  its  ereniug  classes  is  work  of  a  his/her  character. 
Very  often  in  the  engineering  department,  students  who  have  been  day 
students,  and  been  through  all  the  classes,  continue  in  attendance.  We 
do  not  give  any  practical  instruction  in  chemistry  in  the  evening,  as  we 
do  not  find  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  highest  chemical  instruction 
on  the  part  of  evening  students,  and  the  more  elementary  chemical  teaching 
IS  done  satisfactorily  in  the  schools  of  science.  I  may  say,  therefore,  that 
all  along  the  line,  as  the  matter  stands  at  present,  we  are  in  Leeds,  I 
belieye,  singularly  free  from  any  competition  among  institutions  to 
do  the  same  work,  with  few  and  slight  exceptions  which  I  need  hardly 
refer  to. 

14,656.  And  you  do  not  feel  that  as  regards  the  schools  of  Leeds,  there 
is  any  serious  overlapping  between  them  and  yourselves  P— Not  serious. 
For  instance,  I  have  mentioned  in  my  precis  a  trifling  fact,  which  is,  that 
in  the  girls*  high  school  in  Leeds,  the  girls  are  kept  on  in  special  classes 
from  the  age  of  17  to  20,  which  is  work,  I  think,  that  might  be  done  at  the 
college.  1  rather  refer  to  that  (it  is  a  trifling  matter)  partly  as  an  apology 
for  ihe  rather  small  number  of  girls  in  attendance  at  the  Yorkshire  College, 
as  compared  with  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  some  others.  The 
girls'  high  school  at  Leeds  is  an  institution  which  perhaps  a  little  sets 
the  tone,  and  I  think  that  by  the  institution  of  classes  for  by-students 
there  has  been  a  little  rivalry  set  up  in  work  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
would,  from  the  point  of  view  of  ttke  students,  be  better  done  in  the 
college,  but  is  done  in  the  girls'  high  school.  That  afl'ects  no  large 
number ;  there  are,  I  .think,  a  dozen  students.  At  the  same  time 
it  appears  to  me  that,  they  are  just  the  kind  of  young  ladies  who  would 
benetit  by  the  rather  larger  and  freer  life  of  a  college,  and  possibly  also, 
one  might  say,  fiom  the  more  expert  instruction  that  is  given  by  those 
who  are  devoting  their  life  to  research,  and  higher  training.  That  is, 
however,  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

14,667.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Does  that  remark  apply  to  other 
secondary  schools  for  girls  ;  do  they  also  a  little  overlap  you  P — I  do  not 
know  that.  I  know  of  no  other.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  special  feature  of 
the  girls'  high  school.  I  never  heard  of  it  being  done  anywhere  else. 
I  think  there  are  special  reasons  for  it,  partly  financial.  {Vice- Chancellor 
Ward.)  I  think  that  the  same  would  apply  to  the  girls'  high  school, 
Manchester,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  injuriously. 

14,658.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  any  of  you 
would  like  to  dwell,  as  illustrating  the  relation  between  your  reapectiye 
colleges  and  secondary,  or  technical  schools.  We  have  examined  into  a 
certain  number  of  points  on  which  your  memoranda  appear  to  touch, 
but  there  may  be  others  which  occur  to  you  that  have  not  been  pat  to 
you? — I  should  just  like  to  supplement  what  my  colleagues  have  said 
with  regard  to  ages.  Our  experience  is  mach  the  same,  and  the  figures 
are  useful  to  remove  a  misapprehension.  At  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
we  have  only  41  students  at  16  years  of  age,  and  923  upwards  of  that  age, 
and  in  the  arts  department  only  there  were  470  over  18  years,  and  304 
over  20  years.  The  only  other  point  that  I  should  like  to  touch  upon 
is  the  fact,  which  is  very  well  recognised  in  the  localities,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  whether  it  is  so  completely  recognised  throughout  the 
country,  namely,  that  the  university  colleges  aim  at  pro\'iding  a  higher 
literary,  as  well  as  the  higher  scientific,  examination. '  It  is  a  misappre- 
hension which  I  do  not  think  prevails  in  our  own  district,  but  which  I 
have  found  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  main  object 
of  the  university  colleges  is  to  provide  and  impart  a  higher  scientific 
and  technical  education.  That  is  against  the  fundamental  conception  of 
the  university  colleges,  and  of   the  university  to  which  these   throQ 
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colleges  belong,  which  are  intended  to  teach  the  subjects  osaally 
taagbt  in  uuiverbities  on  the  arts  side  (to  take  the  ordinary  distinction) 
as  well  as  on  the  science  side.  That  has  been  the  aim  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  over  since  the  institution  of  the  college,  and  has 
continued  snch  since  the  college  was  founded.  I  went  over  this  morning 
the  list  of  the  associates  of  the  college,  that  is  to  say,  students  who  have 
attained  a  permanent  connexion  with  the  college  by  having  graduated 
in  the  diflereiit  universities  of  the  country,  and  I  find,  that,  exclusive  of 
the  medical  and  law  students,  the  number  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
arts  degree  (I  mean  in  London  University  or  Yictoria  University), 
because  the  arts  degree  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  includes  both  branches, 
is  still  very  considerably  larger  than  that  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
science  degree.  I  am  only  taking  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  remove 
a  misapprehension,  which,  I  believe,  one  is  accustomed  to  find  stronger 
the  fViriner  one  finds  oneself  removed  from  the  ansa  of  these  colleges. 
I  believe  that  the  principal  of  the  University  College,  Liverpool,  has 
entered  more  fully  into  that  matter,  but  we  are  quite  at  one,  and  I  am 
Eure  that  the  principal  of  the  Yorkshire  College  also  is  at  one  with  us 
on  that  point, — ^which  we  do  not  think  it  useless  to  insist  upon. 

14,659.  {To  Principal  Bendall.)  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you 
would  like  to  mention  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the 
colleges  to  Secondary  Education  P — 1  should  like  to  emphasise  the  point 
which  Vice -Chancellor  Wiird  has  touched  upon,  and  I  have  prepared  a 
few  tables  of  figures  that  may  help  to  bring  it  home  to  the  members  of 
the  Commission — I  mean  the  strength  and  impoitance  of  the  arts  side  in 
the  Victoria  University.  I  have  tabulated  the  figures  of  the  professional 
and  teaching  equipment ;  and  I  find  at  our  college,  on  the  arte  side  eight 
professors,  on  the  science  side  six,  and  in  medicine  eight;  in  Owens 
College  it  is  arts  nine,  science  ten,  and  medicine  eight ;  showing  that  in 
professional  teaching  and  equipment  there  is  as  much  strength  and 
expenditure  pat  into  the  arts  side  as  into  the  side  of  science.  Again, 
taking  the  students,  I  have  worked  out  the  list  of  the  graduation  returns 
for  the  last  five  years,  which  I  can  furnish  to  the  Commission  {handing  in 
the  same)  f  and  it  might  surprise  some,  perhaps,  to  see  the  large  proportion 
which  is  borne  by  the  arts  graduates  to  the  graduates  in  science  or 
medicine ;  voa  will  see  that  the  result,  taken  over  that  series  of  years,  is, 
if  we  include  law  in  arts,  to  give  128  on  the  arts  side,  14iO  on  the  science 
side,  and  120  m  medicine  :  — 

DlSTBIBUTION  OP  UNIVERSITY   STUDENTS  ACCORDINO  TO   FACULTIES. 

Victoria  University.     Graduation  ReiurnB. 


B.A. 


LL.B. 


B.Sc. 


M.B. 


J890  - 

18 

) 

26 

14 

1891  - 

14 

5 

17 

16 

1892  - 

2H 

1 

21 

25 

1898  - 

?,9 

4 

24 

30 

1894  - 

32 

3 

52 

35 

116 

12 

140 

120 

University  College,  Liverpool.    JHstrihutton  of  Students. 


t        Arts. 


Science. 


First  M.n. 


Medicine. 


Session  1892-3  - 
1893-4- 


»i 


125 
145 


167 
168 


21 
21 


148 
147 
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London 

University. 
B.A. 

Gradu4ition  Betums. 

LL.B. 

B.Sc. 

M.B. 

1890  - 

1891  - 

1892  - 

219 
242 
241 

23 
13 

4 

71 
75 
80 

80 
75 

79 

702 

4U 

226 

234 

1838-1892 

4,547 

520 

874 

1,538 

In  onr  own  college — for  I  thought  it  well  to  test  the  figures  from 
▼arions  sides — you  see  the  proportions  of  the  students  actually  resident 
during  the  last  two  sessions,  and  there  again  we  get  approximately 
similar  results,  showing  the  arts  not  at  all  far  in  arrear  of  the  sciences, 
even  though  science  includes  the  technical  work  of  large  depai'tments, 
like  those  of  engineering  and  chemistry.  I  corroborate  these  results  from 
what  is  the  most  parallel  organisation  in  the  country,  namely,  the  London 
University.  It  will  be  Been  from  the  figures  that  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  university  from  1838  to  1892,  the  number  of  graduates  in  arts  is 
nearly  five  times  that  in  science— the  totals  being  4,547  in  arts,  520  in 
law,  and  874*  in  science.  Throughout  these  figures  I  have  reckoned 
mathematics  as  on  the  science  side  and  not  on  the  arts  side  ;  that  is  the 
side  to  which  it  belongs  in  onr  own  university. 

14.660.  (8W  Henry  Boscoe.)  But  of  course  the  science  degree  was  not 
instituted  until  some  time  in  the  sixties  P— That  is  true,  and  there  must 
be  a  deduction  made  for  that. 

14.661.  There  must  be  a  considerable  deduction  on  that  account,  must 
there  notP— Tes;  the  figures  would  then  be  3,581  in  arts,  424  in  law, 
and  874  in  science. 

14.662.  You  ought  to  give  a  similar  period  for  London  to  that  shown 
for  Victoria,  ought  you  not  P — That  is  done  in  the  paper  which  I  have 
handed  in. 

14.663.  Those  last  totals  do  not  give  a  fair  indication,  do  theyP — 
They  are  for  the  present  purpose  less  important.  What  I  wish  to  press 
as  the  main  corollary  is,  that  so  far  from  the  arts  side  in  relation  to 
Secondary  Education  being  unimportant  or  negligible,  my  own  belief 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  humanist  education  in  the  north  of  England  is 
very  largely  bound  up  with  the  Victoria  University.  At  present  the 
Victoria  University  is  only  beginning  to  be  known  or  understood 
throughout  the  north,  and  still  more  so  in  the  south ;  but  it  numbers  over 
2,000  registered  students  in  its  three  colleges  —  registered  day  students — 
students  in  the  strictest  sense.  It  is  common  in  the  south,  where  the  great 
public  schools  are  situate,  and  even  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  find 
complete  ignorance  of  the  importance  of  the  Victoria  University,  and 
even  uf  the  existence  of  an  arts  side  in  that  university ;  and  what  makes  me 
desire  to  lay  stress  upon  this  is,  that  in  th3  conference  of  headmasters 
and  in  the  scheme  which  was  proposed  (I  daresay  it  may  have  been  passed) 
by  that  conference,  I  observed  that  on  the  arts  side  there  is  a  tacit  and 
complete  ignoring  of  the  Victoria  University.  The  form  of  grading  that 
they  suggest  is,  first,  a  preparatorv  school,  then  the  technical  school, 
and  then  the  local  university  college  as  representing  higher  tech- 
nological work ;  but  when  they  come  to  what  I  called  the  humanist 
education,  I  observe  that  the  gi*ading  set  down  is,  the  high,  or 
first  grade  school,  and  through  the  public  schools  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge, — ^with  the  Victoria  University  completely  ignored.  Now  it 
may  be  right  to  regard  certain  local  university  colleges  as  entirely  schools 
of  higher  science  and  technology ;  how  far  that  is  true  of  Nottingham,  or 
Birmmgham,  or  Shefi^eld,  or  Newcastle,  I  am  not  altogether  prepared  to 
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8fty ;  bat  certainly  it  is  eminently  untrue,  as  all  the  figures  show,  both  of 
eradnates,  of  strength  of  eauipment,  and  of  college  expenditure  in  the 
Victoria  University.  I  thiuK  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  disastrous  and 
calamitous  mistakes  that  any  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  could 
make,  to  check  what  there  is  of  humanist  education  in  the  north  by 
excluding  Victoria  University  from  its  natural  place  in  the  sphere  of  arts. 
The  impression,  I  think,  partly  arises  from  our  present  relations  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  do  in  arts,  particularly  classics  and  history, 
send  on  some  of  our  oest  students  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  in  science 
we  send  on  very  few, — I  should  think  that  we  probably  receive  rather 
more  than  we  send  on.  We  always  have  a  few  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
graduates ;  we  hardly  ever  send  on  a  science  graduate  to  Oxford  or  Cam* 
bridge.  We  send  them  to  continental  universities,  particularly  to  G-ermany. 
I  think  the  reasons  why  we  are  more  subordinate  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  arts  than  in  science  are,  first  that  the  headmasters,  who  are  commonly 
arts  men,  are  familiar  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  they  have  inherited 
their  traditions  from,  and  have  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  prepossession  for, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  while  they  are  hitherto  comparatively  unfamiliar 
with  the  Victoria  University;  and  secondly,  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
provide  a  national  competition,  which  we  at  present  do  not,  but  are  slowly 
at  any  rate  coming  to  do.  If  anyone  wishes  to  gain  recognition  in 
classics,  philosophy  or  history,  whatever  his  knowledge  is,  he  must  enter 
for  the  Honours  School  at  Oxford  or  the  Tripos  at  Cambridffe,  in  order  to 
get  his  legitimate  recognition.  That  of  course  will  gradually  pass  awajr- 
Then  there  is  a  third  reason,  which  is  the  operation  of  the  scholarship 
system.  At  present,  and  throughout  the  century,  there  certainly  haa 
been  a  preponderance  of  scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  given  to 
art  subjects,  particularly  classics  and  mathematics,  and,  at  present,  almost 
any  promising  scholar,  or  any  able  mathematician,  is  able  to  get  a 
scholarship  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  classics  or  mathematics,  and  is 
not  able,  with  the  same  ease,  to  get  one  in  science,  because  there  are  so 
many  fewer  scholarships  on  the  science  side.  Further,  of  course  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  must  retain  their  natural  and  historical  advantages  and 
their  whole  surrounding  environment,  with  which  Victoria  can  never 
compete;  but  I  think  that  that  will  be  quite  counterbalanced  by  the 
smaller  cost,  by  the  more  economical  opportunities  which  we  supply. 

14,6^.  (Chairman.)  You  might  really,  in  this  respect,  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  colleges  of  Victoria  University  and  the  Scottish  Universities. 
They  in  the  same  way  sometimes  sena  students  up  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  no  one  denies  their  claim  to  be  upi^'ersitios  in  the  highest 
sense  uf  the  word.  It  may  poasibly  relieve  you  of  some  trouble  if  I  sav 
that  I  do  not  think  that  any  member  of  this  Commission  is  likely  to  fall 
into  any  error  on  the  subject  P — ^That  is  very  reassuring.  I  did  not  wish 
that  our  colleges  should  be  simply  regarded  as  university  colleges,  rather 
than  as  members  of  a  university. 

14.665.  (To  Principal   lluVmg'ou.)  Have  you  any  further  observations 
that  you  desiro  to  mako  to  ( lio  Commission  ? — I  should  just  like  to  call  awnS^iLiM 
attention  to  the  fact  that  tlic  higher  grade  »chool  is  feeding  the  Yorkshire     Elvmsvtaby 
College  in  a  somewhat  important  degree  ;  and  that  it  appears  to  me  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  recognised  that  a  higher  grade  school  is  a  place 
which  may  fitly  be  in  direct  relation  with  the  university  college. 

14.666.  In  other  words,  although  it  has  been  hitherto  classed  as  an 
elementary  school,  you  won  Id  consider  it  to  be  a  secondary  school  P — I  do 
not  think  I  should.  It  may  be  drawing  rather  a  fine  distincsion,  but  I 
should  rather  say  that  it  was  the  medium  through  which  the  elementary 
school  itself  came  into  direct  relation  with  the  universiry. 

14.667.  Would  you  call  it  a  tertium  quid  .^— Yes.  I  think  that  while  it 
is  not  properly  precisely  part  of  the  secondary  school  system,  you  must 
mfJce  some  provision  by  which  a  number  of  boys  from  elementary  schools 
can  come  to  the  university  without  transferring  them  to  grammar  schools ; 
and  so  again  when  they  cannot  be  conveniently  transferred  to  grammar 
schools.     Without  quarrelling  about  words,  1  should  myself  not  include 
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the  higher  fjprade  school  in  the  secondaiy  schools ;  but  I  should  wish  to 
see  it  recognised  as  a  feeder  for  the  university,  and  made  as  efficient  as 
possible  for  that  pur  nose.  I  think  such  efficiency  might  be  greatly 
increased  if  higher  grade  schools  were  less  dependent  npon,  or  less  under 
the  inflaence  of,  the  Science  and  Arts  grants  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
(Viee-CJiancellor  Ward.)  I  may  point  out  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  is  very  much  affected  in  its  operation  by  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  technical  school,  as  to  whether  the  higher  grade  boys  will 
pass  direct  to  the  university  college.  We  have  had  at  Owens  College 
about  25  of  these  boys,  who  have  done  extremely  well,  chiefly  the  holders 
of  scholarships.  They  have  been  among  oui  science  students  a  most 
appreciable  element 

14,6^8.  And  tbey  have  come  direct  from  higher  grade  schools  P — ^Yes ; 
but  I  look  upon  them  as  exceptionally  clever  boys,  who  must  be  regarded 
as  exceptions,  and  their  successors  will  probably  alvrays  be  the  same.  I 
refer  to  boys  who  have  come  at  16.  Sometimes  lads  come  to  us  at  that 
age  who  are  exceptionally  forward,  but  the  ordinary  course  for  a  higher 
grade  boy  who  is  inclined  to  chemistry  or  physics,  should  be  to  go  to  a 
technical  school  from  16  to  18  years  of  age,  or  possibly  to  the  modem 
side  of  a  grammar  school. 

14.669.  But  you  would  say,  in  conformity  with  what  yon  have  already 
indicated,  that  where  his  scientific  talent,  not  merely  his  t<alent  for  prac- 
tical craftsmanship,  but  scientific  talent,  appears  to  be  considerable,  it  is 
better  that  he  should  come  to  the  university  college  where  the  scientific 
instruction  will  be  best  given  P — Yes ;  but  that,  m  my  opinion,  ought 
always  to  be  in  the  case  of  exceptional  boys. 

14.670.  Have  you  formed  any  strong  view  as  to  what  the  position  of  the 
higher  grade  elementary  school  itself  ought  to  be,  and  whether  it  is  better 
for  boys  to  be  carried  on  in  it  until  they  are  ready  to  go  to  the  higher 
technical  school,  or  university  college,  or  whether  they  should  quit  any 
school  that  is  called  elementary,  at  a  comparatively  early  ase,  and  take 
the  remaining  three  or  four  years  of  their  course  in  a  secondary  school  P 
— I  have  recently  been  brought  face  to  face  a  good  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  educa- 
tion of  the  higher  grade  school  for  oi  dinary  boys,  at  the  level  that  you 
indicate,  either  on  the  scientific  or  the  literary  side,  and  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  send  the  greater  number  of  children  through  a  scientiBc  educa- 
tion of  the  secondary  stage  at  the  higher  grade  school,  but  that  there  will 
always  be  a  certain  number  of  boys  whom  it  is  desirable  to  retain  there 
longer,  and  send  direct  to  the  university  college. 

14.671.  What  is  your  view  of  the  position  and  function  of  the  so-called 
higher  grade  elementary  school  itself ;  do  you  consider  that  it  is  a  thing 
which  has  accidentally  grown  up  to  fill  a  void  which  has  been  left  in 
education,  but  which  might  be  removed  and  have  some  other  system 
substituted  for  it ;  or  do  you  consider  it  as  being  in  itself  a  fortunate  out- 
growth, and  one  that  ought  to  be  cherished  and  protected  P — I  consider 
that  it  is  an  outgrowth  which  should  not  be  alloxred  to  develop 
indefinitely. 

14.672.  (Jhcin  of  Manehcsier.)  That  it  should  be  determined  by  the 
career  P — Yes,  and  the  facilities  which  the  locality  may  possess  of  another 
kind 

14.673.  {Chairman  to  Principal  Bodington,)  Bave  you  any  further 
remarks  to  ofier  on  this  subject.  Yon  will  observe  that  the  educational 
system  is  difi'erent  at  Leeds  from  what  it  is  at  Manchester.  I  think  that 
there  would  be  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  transferring  to  the  gram- 
mar schools  any  considerable  number  of  boys  at  13  or  14  years  of  age ;  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  higher  grade  school  naturally  exists  as 
a  completion  of  the  education  in  the  case  of  not  merely  the  exceptional 
boys,  but  a  very  large  number  of  promising  boys  who  have  started  their 
career  in  elementary  schools.  It  appears  to  me,  that  nothing  would  be 
more  disadvantageous  to  the  grammar  school  itself  than  to  draft  into  it  a 
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large  number  of  boys  at  13  or  14  years  of  age  whose  earlier  education  has 
been  different  from  that  given  in  the  grammar  Bchools.  The  transfer 
must  be  made  at  11  or  12.  Therefore,  if  the  secondary  school  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  natnral  higher  school  for  all  the  more  aspiring  elementary 
boys,  it  follows  that  you  must  foresee  the  career  at  11  or  12  years,  which  is 
too  early  to  foresee  it ;  and,  therefore,  1  confess  that  1  regard  the  higher 
grade  school  as  a  natnral  and  fortunate  result  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  last  few  years.  1  should  think  that  not  merely  in  science,  but  also  in 
languages,  the  wurk  that  is  done  in  the  Leeds  Higher  G-rade  School  is 
of  so  satisfactory  a  quality  that  it  is  not  the  very  exceptional  boy,  but 
the  ordinarily  clever  boy  who  does  his  work  well,  who  may  pass  on 
advantageously  to  the  umversity  college.  That  may  be  due  to  some  extent 
to  special  circumstances,  but  that  is  my  experience. 

14.674.  You  have  an  exceptionally  good  school  of  that  kind  in  Leeds, 
have  you  not  P  —That  is  so. 

• 

14.675.  (To  Principal  BendalL)  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Principal  Bodington  have  said? — I  hardly 
think  that  my  opinion  is  worth  very  much,  but  it  is  not  in  complete 
agreement  with  that  of  Principal  Bodington;  1  see  the  difficulties  so  much 
more  clearly  than  the  solution.  I  feel  that  the  difficulties  really  lie  in  the 
question  of  fees  and  social  status.  Apart  from  those  (but  it  is  almost  idle 
to  say  apart  from  those),  my  tbought  would  be  that  the  primary  school 
function  should  be  limited  really  to  the  national  education  in  English, 
and  the  rudimentary  science  subjects,  dealing  little  or  not  at  all  with 
foreign  languages,  and  still  less  with  classical  languages ;  that  then  the 
pupils  should  pass— on  the  arts  side — at  an  early  stage  (as  Principal 
JBodington  said)  to  the  secondary  school,  if  only  the  social  status 
and  the  fees  admit  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  should  pass  on  to  the 
secondary,  grammar,  or  commercial  school ;  and  so,  if  they  persevere  and 
are  going  into  a  profession,  on  to  the  university  college  ;  but  that  those 
on  the  other  side  who  are  going  into  the  scientific  professions,  should  stay 
at  the  primary  school  until  '14,  and  then  go  to  the  orgpanised  science 
school,  which  is  really  a  higher  grade  school  in  science.  That  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  right  course  to  aim  at,  but  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
diffiouldes  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out. 

14.676.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  They  should  go  before  14  years  of  age, 
surely? — I  should  have  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  a  primary 
school  education  satisfactorily  on  the  basis  of  English,  mathematics,  and 
the  fundamental  sciences  in  the  primary  schools  up  to  14,  or  possibly 
only  13 ;  that  is  a  detail  as  to  the  age.    I  did  mention  14. 

14.677.  {Chairman  to  Vice-Chancellor  Ward.)  We  have  now,  I  think.  Local 
covered  everyihing  which  has  been  mentioned  upon  any  of  your  syllabuses,  Orgahibatioit 
as  regards  the  special  relations  which  the  university  colleges  bear  .to  ** bduSSio*.^ 
Secondary  Education ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  very  far  from  desiring  to 

exclude  any  evidence  that  you  may  wish  to  give  us  with  regard  to  your 
views  as  to  the  reorganisation  of  Secondary  [education  in  general.  I 
would  just  ask  you,  first  of  all,  whether  you  have  anything  to  say  with 
reg£urd  to  the  best  method  of  reorganising  the  local  authorities  and 
powers  which  control  secondary  and  technical  instruction,  and  then 
whether  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  the  central  authority,  it  being  generally  agreed  that  both  rerornis  arc 
required  P — I  think  that  I  have  anticipated  a  good  deal  of  what  1  htid  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  local  reorganisation  of  the  authorities,  by 
stating  that  locally,  in  Manchester,  a  committee  is  at  present  appointed 
which  might  very  well  form  the  basis  of  a  permanent  committee. 


14,678.  Is  that  the  only  observation  that  you  have  to  make  ? — ^I  think 
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14,679.  {To  Principal  Bendall.)  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  on 
that  point  ? — ^I  have  tolerably  defined  views  in  regard  to  it.  Quite  shortly, 
I  may  say  that  in  regard  to  area  I  should  favour  the  existing  county 
council  area  as  the  most  practicable,  and  certainly,  for  Liverpool,  by  far 
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the  bert.  It  would  be  impossible  to  oonneet  Liverpool  with  the  county 
or  any  of  the  large  towns  m  Lancashire.  The  county  oonncil  area  seems 
ready  made,  and,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  most  suitable. 

14.680.  And  within  Liverpool,  would  you  prefer  to  put  Secondary 
Education  in  the  hands  of  an  enlarged  and  improved  school  boai*d,  or 
would  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  town  council,  or  in  the  bands  of  a 
new  authority  P — I  feel  that  it  depends  vety  largely  upon  what  sources  of 
rerenue  they  possess.  If  the  revenue  is  to  come  from  rates,  and  to  be 
levied  by  rate,  I  thinic  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  locally  elected 
representatives,  and  that  the  main  organisation  should  be  municipal, 
giving  certain  powers  of  co-option  or  of  nomination  on  to  that  locally 
elected  body,  by  educational  bodies,  or  by  a  central  Secondary  Education 
department. 

14.681.  Do  you  contemplate  in  fact  a  new  local  body,  or  do  you  con- 
template a  body  composed  of  representatives  of  the  school  boara  and  the 
town  council  P — If  a  completelv  new  body  were  established,  that  would 
be,  in  certain  ways,  most  satisfactory ;  but  I  cannot  see  from  what  source 
the  revenues  are  to  come;  and  if  that  newly  constituted  body  were 
dependent  on  rates,  I  think  they  would  be  unable  to  levy  a  rate  without 
discontent. 

14.682.  But  at  present  there  are  two  rating  bodies  ;^  you  have  the 
town  council  and  the  school  board  both  rating  authorities  P — ^Yes.  I 
will  come  to  the  school  board  almost  immediately.  I  had  in  mind  the 
town  council.  If  what  is  known,  for  instance,  as  the  spirit  money  under 
the  Local  Customs  and  Excise  Act,  could  be  allotted  to  the  Secondary 
Education  body,  then  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  have  a  conjoint  body, 
partly  of  mumcipal  representatives  elected  or  nominated  by  the  connty 
council,  ]>artly  of  local  educationists  nominated  by  the  leading  local 
educational  bodies,  and  partly  by  a  ceiitr»l  body,  cither  a  department  of 
State,  or  possibly  the  universities.  But  if  we  come  to  a  choice  between 
the  municipal  body  and  the  school  board,  as  the  two  bodies  levying  rates, 
I  have  not  any  hesitation  in  thinking  that  the  school  board  would  be  the 
worse  body,  and  the  connty  council,  acting  through  its  technical 
instruction  committee,  much  as  at  present,  the  better  body. 

14.683.  You  said  county  council ;  do  you  mean  the  town  council  P — I 
mean  the  same  thing. 

14.684.  In  a  town  you  would  call  it  the  town  council  P — ^Yes ;  but  tech- 
nically in  the  Act  it  is  called  the  county  council.  First,  they  have  a  suitable 
area.  Secondly,  this  would  avoid  a  party  fight  on  many  secondary  issues, 
and  I  think  it  would  tend  to  get  the  most  capable  educationists  from  among 
the  municipal  or  county  representatives ;  naturally  the  men  best  qualified 
to  gaide  the  administration  of  education  would  come  from  the  county 
council.  And  what  seems  to  me  the  decisive  consideration  is  that  they 
already  administer  technical  instruction  funds,  and  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  take  those  out  of  their  hands ;  they  have  called  into  existence 
various  agencies  from  which  yon  cannot  at  this  time  of  day  displace 
ihem.  So  that  a  very  Ktrong  balance  of  considerations  rests  to  my  mind 
in  favour  of  entrusting  the  authority  to  the  county  council  rather  than  to 
the  school  board.  1  think  that  there  are  many  other  objections  in  the 
way  of  committing  Secondary  Education  work  to  the  school  board. 

14.685.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  That  is  only  as  an  alternative -^county 
council  versus  school  board  P — Only  as  an  alternative ;  and  if  financial 
considemtions  maKe  it  necessary  to  choose  between  the  two.  I  say 
unhesitatingly,  the  town  council. 

14.686.  Of  two  great  evils  you  would  choose  the  least  P — ^No,  1  did  not 
say  that ;  I  should  not  be  able  to  say  that  quite. 

14.687.  But  yon  know  what  I  mean.  Do  you  consider  that  the  county 
council  is  the  only  alternative  P — Certainly  not. 

14.688.  Do  you  consider  that  the  county  council  is  the  best  alternative  ? 
^I  think  that  any  other  alternative  would  reqnire  some  allocation  of 
imperial  funds  or  of  specis^l  revenues. 
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14.689.  But  you  think  that  it  would  be  quite  competent  to  take  those 
reTenaes  and  give  them  to  some  one  else  to  administer? — Not  the 
particalar  fends  that  are  giyen  now  to  the  county  councils. 

14.690.  Why  notP^Becanse  it  would  create  almost  a  revolution, 
considering  the  financial  pledges  that  they  have  undertaken. 

14.691.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  been  established  so  long  that  it 
would  amount  to  a  revolution  P-— I  do.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry.  The  influence  of  members  who  have  created  and  or^nised  these 
things  is  rery  great  indeed,  and  I  think  that  an  attempt  to  displace  them 
would  create  an  agitation  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  stand  against 
in  Farliamenc. 

14.692.  (Chairman.)  Although  youbaye  used  the  term  "  county  council/' 
you  include  of  course  city  council  and  town  council? — ^Yes,  always. 

14.693.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  But  you  would  be  glad  to  see  a  peaceful 
modification  of  the  present  county  council  itself,  that  there  should  be 
oo^ptative  members  r — I  should,  and  that  would  be  quite  possible  to  carry 
into  effect  I  think. 

14.694.  (Sir  Henry  Boecoe.)  That  is  the  case  in  almost  all  technical 
instruction  committees,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  in  Liverpool,  but  Liverpool 
presents  a  singulaily  favourable  instance.  But  that  might  be  done 
through  an  Act  of  Parliament  quite  well. 

14.695.  (Chairman  io  Principal  Bodington.)  Have  you  any  observations 
to  add  upon  this  point  P — 1  confess  that  1  should  be  sorry  to  see  Secondary 
Education  controlled  either  by  school  boards  or  by  the  technical  instruction 
committees  of  the  county  councils,  I  should  very  much  prefer  to  see  a  new 
body  created  on  which  school  boards  were  represented,  county  councils  were 
represented,  and  educational  experts  were  also  represented.  It  eoems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  something  of  a  calamity  to  put  Secondary  Education 
absolutely  into  the  control  either  of  school  boards  or  of  county  councils. 
Some  places  may  have  more  favourable  experience  of  the  one  and  other  places 
may  have  more  favourable  exp3rience  of  the  other ;  but  I  think  that  taking 
the  general  results  the  disadvantages  of  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  bodies 
dependent  directly  on  the  popilar  Tote  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
Secondary  Education  of  the  country.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  body 
constituted  something  like  the  bodies  which  were  oonstitated  under  the^ 
Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act.  There  I  think  you  hare  a  combination 
of  school  board  representatives,  county  council  representatives,  and  of 
experts.  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  present  allocation  of  the 
technical  instruction  funds  disturbed.  I  agree  with  Principjkl  Bendall 
that  it  would  amount,  perhaps  not  quite  to  a  revolution  but  to  the  sub- 
version of  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  existing  work ;  it  would  quite 
upset  numerous  institutions  which  have  relied  upon  the  permanence  oc- 
comparative  peimanence  of  the  work  which  was  instituted  by  the 
lechnical  instruction  committees  of  county  councils.  But  it  appearsr 
to  me  whatever  the  managing  body  for  Secondary  Education  may  be,  it 
is  extremelv  important  that  in  some  way  or  other  there  should  be  repre* 
sentation  of  expert  opinion.  You  do  not  want  your  experts  to  be  in  the 
majority,  but  you  do  want  them  to  be  present,  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  views. 

14.696.  (To  Vice-Chancellor  Ward.)  Have  any  of  you  any  views  which       Cbstrax 
you  would  wish  to  express  with  regard  to  the  constitutitm  of  a  central     authobitt. 
anthoiity  for  education.     I  put  this  question  to  you  specially,  because  it 

has  been  suggested  that  if  a  central  authority  for  Secondary  Education 
were  constituted  for  the  whole  country,  not  necessarily  an  authority,  of 
course,  with  wide  power,  but  for  certain  common  purposes,  the  universi* 
ties  ought  to  obtain  some  representation  upon  it ;  therefore  I  should  par- 
ticularly desire,  treating  you  as  representatives  of  the  great  new  university 
of  the  North,  to  know  vniether  you  have  any  suggestions  to  offer  upon  that 
subject  P — Ton  speak  of  a  central  authority  for  the  administration  of  the 
whole  of  Secondary  Education  ? 

i    88569»  Q  ^ 
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14.697.  For  Bach  fnnctionB,  with  regard  to  Secondary  Edacation.,  as 
might  be  use  fully  vested  in  a  central  aathority.  It  has  been  given  t'D  ns  in 
evidence  by  nearly  every  witness  that  Home  sort  of  cenLral  authority  for 
Secondary  Education  is  required,  and  most  of  the  witnesses  have  thought 
that  something  more  than  merely  a  Minister  of  Education  is  required,  and 
have  suggested  the  creation  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a  council  witlk 
functions  relating  to  Secondary  Education,  and  it  has  been  very  commonly 
suggested  that  the  universities  should  be  represented  thereupon.  It  is  to 
that  point  that  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention? — I  think  I  may  say 
generally  that  that  is  certainly  the  direction  in  which  my  thoughts  have 
always  pointed. 

14.698.  I  understand  you  to  assent  to  the  view  that  such  an  authority 
is  wanted  P — Yes. 

14.699.  And,  if  such  an  authority  were  established,  you  think  that  the 
universities  ought  to  be  represented  upon  it? — YeS|  if  there  were  a 
council.  You  have  not  described  the  functions  of  this  suggested  central 
authority,  but  I  take  it  that  they  would  ba  partly  of  a  consultative  and 

j  partly  of  a  a  executive  nature,  and  in  that  case  the  universitieB  ahoald 

ceii4unly  be  represented  upon  it. 

14.700.  (To  Princijyal  BendalL)  What  is  your  view  upon  this  point? — 
I  should  assume  that  there  would  bo  either  direct  or  indirect  repreeente- 
tion  of  the  universities  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  think  that  a  small 
amount  of  direct  representation  would  be  a  valuable  ingredient  to  aecoreu 
MostJy  tbey  would  be  men  who  were  giving  their  work  to  the  adminia- 
tration  of  education  from  the  centre,  and  not  continuing  to  take  part  in 
university  teaching.  I  think  that  one  representative  at  least  to  represent 
each  university  would  be  valuable. 

14.701.  What  do  you  mean  by  indirect  representation ;  do  you  mean 
persons  who,  although  not  appointed  expressly  to  represent  the  university, 
will,  in  fact,  represent  them  as  having  been  among  its  teachers  P — ^Yes,  I 
mean  that  they  would  certainly  be  university  graduates  very  largely. 

14.702.  {To  Principal  Bodington.)  We  should  like  to  know  your  opinion 
upon  the  point  in  question  P— I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  point  which  I  have 
specially  considered.  I  am  hardly  aware  what  the  functions  of  such  a 
central  authority  might  be.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  an  opinion  upon 
it.  It  seems,  generally  speaking,  to  be  desirable  that  you  should  give  the 
universitieB  some  influence  in  a  matter  of  that  sort. 

14.703.  (To  Vice-Chancellor  Ward.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  functions  which  might  be  given  to  such  a  central 
authority  P — I  was  not  aware  that  that  question  would  form  part  of  onr 
examination,  and  I  would  rather  not  answer  it. 

14.704.  It  bears  a  little  upon  what  we  were  considering  before  in  the 
first  part  of  your  examination,  as  to  the  relation  between  the  part  which 
the  State  might  bear,  and  the  part  which  the  universities  might  bear,  in 
arranging  for  a  more  or  less  uniform  system  for  examining  schools  P — In 
such  a  matter  as  that  the  Ministerial  action  wouh^  be  quite  official,  advised 
by  the  council,  as  is  done  in  Continental  Siates  ;  and  whether  it  should 
be  through  the  department  of  a  general  education  Minister  or  not,  is  a 
matter  on  which  my*  opinion  would  be  of  no  value.  If  I  might  go  back 
to  the  previous  question,  what  I  want  to  point  out  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  local  authority  (not  the  State  authority;  is,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  university,  or  the  university  authorities,  to  insist  on 
any  particular  share  or  proportion  in  the  authority  ;  but  the  great,  thing 
is  that  their  voice  should  be  heard,  and  publicly  heard.  In  all  these 
matters  experience  seems  to  show  that  it  is  no  matter^ what  the  exact 
amount  of  voting  power  may  be,  but  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  voice  of  the  universities  should  be  publicly  heard. 

14.705.  It  is  not  the  quantum  of  representation  so  much  as  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  loctu  standi  to  express  your  opinion ;  that  is  what  yon  mean? 

— ^That  is  the  point. 
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14.706.  {Mf».  BryAtUio  PrinHpal  RendaU.)  Can  joa  tell  ofl  nbetber'tfae 
•ODtside  members  on  tbe  Liverpool  Tecbnical  Instruction  Committee  are 
co-opfced,  or  whether  tbey  are  elected  bj  variong  other  bodiee,  as  is  the 
case  in  London  P — Certain  bodies  in  LiTerpool,  of  which  the  University 
College  was  one,  the  collective  Secondary  Schools  another,  tbe  Elementarjr 
School  Managers  and  the  Trades  Council  another  (five  in  all),  were 
in\dted  by  the  town  council  to  nominate  representatives,  and  the  town 
council  accepted  their  nominations,  and  placed  them  upon  the  tecbnical 
instruction  committee ;  and  they  have  continued  upon  it  from  the  first. 

14.707.  And  it  is  your  view,  supposing  that  the  technical  instniclion 
committee  should  be  taken  as  the  local  authority,  that  some  method  of 
representation  of  that  kind  should  be  made  statutory — should  be  made 
compulsory  bv  law  P — Certainly.  I  think  that  such  a  fusion  would  be 
essential  for  the  healthy  working  of  the  bodv.  It  is  almost  an  accident 
if  they  work  well  at  present,  and  it  woula  secure,  I  think,  a  really 
healthy  activity  on  the  part  of  the  technical  instruction  committees. 

14.708.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  May  I  ark  the  witnesses  whether  they  have        Aoe  op 
any  idea  as  to  what  would   be  the  fittest  age  for  Secondary  Education    uJJS^SSJtJ^ 
to  end  and  university  education  to  begin  ? — {Viee-CJiaiiceUor  Ward.)  If  I 

may  answer  that  in  the  first  instance,  1  should  point  out  that  our  university 
colleges  and  our  university  are  not  quite,  I  think,  in  the  same  relation 
as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  to  that  question.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  recent  tendency  to  move  the  age  verj 
far  forward  has  not  been  slightly  relaxed,  but  there  are  others  who  can 
speak  with  more  authority  than  myself  as  to  that.  I  think  that  the 
tendency  a  few  years  ago  was  to  keep  boys  altogether  too  loa^  at  school ; 
but  assuming  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  usual  age  is  now  18  or 
19  (of  which  I  am  not  quite  sure),  I  should  say  that  we  must  reckon  at 
our  colleges  17  or  18  as  the  best  age — that  we  cannot  expect  university 
education  to  be  largely  taken  part  in  in  the  great  northern  centres,  unlcsa 
we  generally  regard  17  or  lo  as  a  suitable  age  for  beginning  university 
work.  My  experience  of  many  years  has  brought  me  to  think  that.  I 
should  be  glad  to  work  up  to  a  limit  of  17  or  18.  I  should  not,  at  present, 
wish  to  change  our  limit  at  Owens  College  of  16,  for  we  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  very  promising  lads  ;  but  1  should  like  to  regard  17  or 
18  as  the  probable  limit  of  the  more  immediate  future.  {Principal  Bendall.) 
I  think  that  the  question  hardly  admits  of  a  single  answer,  because 
difference  of  cnrricnlum  requires  different  ages.  On  the  whole,  I  think, 
that  those  entering  for  science  curricula  come,  and  probably  rishtly,  a 
little  earlier  than  those  entering  for  arts,  and  so  they  can  make  tueir 
curricula  continuoua  in  the  laboratory  in  which  they  have  begun  their 
courses  of  lectures.  Seventeen  would  seem  about  the  appropriate  age  for 
them.  As  regards  women  students,  I  should  say  that  I  prefer  their  cumiog 
at  a  rather  later  period  than  men  students,  and  they  do  as  a  matter  of 
fact ;  I  think  that  common  sense  has  guided  them  rightly,  ^ot  many 
ladies  join  the  coUeep  under  18  years  of  age. 

14.709.  But  for  art  students  what  age  would  you  recommend  P — For 
art  students  18  seems  to  me  about  the  appropriate  age,  if  one  is  to  name 
one.  A  boy  who  has  got  to  the  top  of  the  school,  or,  a«  it  were, 
higher,  I  should  advise  to  leave  at  17 ;  but  if  he  is  still  able  to  learn  at 
school,  and  has  the  necessary  conditions  of  intellectual  competition 
surrounding  him,  I  think  he  can  remain  with  advantage  to  18.  There, 
again,  his  intended  profession  is  a  material  element  If  he  is  entering  the 
ministry  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  complete  his  college  education 
until  the  age  of  21  or  22,  and  then  he  can  pass  on  to  a  theological  college 
for  ordination,  say,  at  the  age  of  24. 

14.710.  (Ifr.  Sadler,)  Do  you  think  that  the  administrative  experience 
gained  by  a  university  body,  in  conducting  a  system  of  examinations,  ia 
in  itself  valuable  to  the  university  and  also  dititinct  in  kind  from  the 
examination  experience  which  might  be  gained  by  individual  graduates 
acting  in  their  personal  capacity  ? — I  think  it  is  very  valuable  ;  and  that 
is  why  I  should  regret  the  creation  of  a  body  of  official  examiners  acting 

Q  2 
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for  a  department  of  State,  rather  than  a  body  of  examiners  who  take 
school  examinations  in  coi^nnction  with  their  work  in  the  nniyersity; 
they  are  teachers  as  well  as  examiners ;  they  are  learning  as  well  a» 
imparting,  for  they  are  learning  school  standards,  school  methods,  the 
snbjects  of  study  at  the  schools,  and  they  enable  the  university  itself  i» 
form  a  far  better  judgment  of  what  standard  should  be  re<][uired  for  the 
whole  series  of  examinations.  That  would  be  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for 
regretting  the  creation,  as  I  say,  of  a  distinct  class  of  professional 
examiners,  in  place  of  graduates  of  colleges  engaged  in  college  teaohiDg^ 
and  taking  it  as  a  part  of  their  work  only. 

14.711.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  would 
like  to  see  the  administrative  control  of  a  (general  examination  system, 
entrusted  to  the  universities  F — I  hope  that  if  a  depai'tment  of  Secondary 
Education  were  created,  they  would  unify,  and  give  guiding  direction,  and 
have  the  power  of  accepting  proposals  from  universities;  and  I  think 
that  practically  from  that  would  result  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  the 
standards  and  methods  adopted  by  the  different  universities,  while  nothing 
would  be  lost  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  universities  can  at  present 
conduct  school  examinations. 

14.712.  But  you  would  not  like  to  withdraw  from  the  universities  their 
present  administrative  responsibilities  P — Not  in  all  the  details  of  con- 
dueting  the  examinations — of  reporting,  marking,  and  setting  papers, 
&c, ;  that  is  the  part  that  I  should  like  to  see  retained  in  the  hands  of 
university  graduates  and  teachers. 

14,718.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  these  external  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities will  tend  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  universities  from  what  in 
a  stricter  sense  is  their  academic  work,  do  you  regard  that  argument  aa 
of  any  weight  P — I  think  not ;  I  think  that  those  things  right  themselves, 
lixamination  work  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  best  fitted  to  discharge  ii» 
and  those  who  are  not  fitted  abstain  naturally  from  the  work  of  examina- 
tion. The  universities  are  strong  enough  in  men  to  have  men  whom  they 
can  valuably  use  in  all  the  work  of  examination  that  comes  into  their 
hands. 

14.714.  Do  you  thing  it  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  there 
should  be  more  joint  action  between  the  various  universities  in  £ngland  P 
—I  think  chat  that  would  be  very  valuable. 

14.715.  'Valuable  both  to  new  and  older  universities  P — Certainly. 

14.716.  Bat  if  the  duties  of  the  universities  in  regard  to  Secondary 
Education  are  fully  performed,  that  would  lead  them  into  the  establish* 
meut  of  systems  of  training  for  those  who  wish  to  become  secondary 
teachers,  would  it  not  P — That  would  bo  a  most  valuable  development  of 
university  work.  It  has  been  one  of  the  great  wants,  I  think,  in  English 
Secondary  Education,  that  that  has  not  been  hitherto  developed,  and  one 
welcomes  the  rise  of  it  in  the  training  of  women  teachers  which  is  now 
being  successfully  carried  on  at  Cambridge  upon  such  lines  as  one  would 
wish. 

14.717.  It  might  in  its  earlier  stages  entail  a  large  charge  upon  the 
university  funds  P— It  might.no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  well  expended 
money. 

14.718.  {To  Vice-Chancellor  Ward.)  May  I  ask  whether  you  think  that, 
in  order  to  discharge  their  full  duty  to  Secondary  Education,  the 
Victoria  University  woald  require  a  large  subsidy  from  the  State  P — I 
think  so ;  I  think  that  is  one  of  those  itmctions  which  yon  are  quite 
right  in  saying  would  entail  considerable  additional  expenditure  upon 
the  university  or  its  colleges.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
shoTild  be  advanced,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  advanced,  for  an  augmentation 
of  the  grant  to  the  university  colleges. 

14.719.  Have  you  considered  whether,  if  that  augmentation  were  given, 
it  would  be  objectionable  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  representative 
of  the  State  on  the  governing  fcSdy  of  the  university  P — We  have  not  yet 
considered  that,  but  there  ai*e  certain  relations,  as  you  are  aware,  with 
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regard  to  primary  teachers  the  analo^^y  of  which  might  be  followed* 
Yoa  are  aware,  of  coarse,  that  the  Lord  President  of  the  Oounoil  appoints 
the  members  of  the  luuTersity  court. 

14,7^0.  In  the  case  of  the  Victoria  University  is  that  so? — ^Yes,  in 
the  case  of  the  Victoria  IJnIyersity,  and  in  fact  in  Owens  College  also. 

14,721  •  Speaking  from  your  local  experience,  do  you  think  that  the 
same  principle  might  be  safely  eztendea  to  other  universities  P — I  think 
so ;  I  see  no  reason  against  it.  The  President  of  the  Ooancil  appoints 
both  to  the  university  and  to  the  college  in  our  case.  I  shonld  further 
fltate  that  six  members  of  the  university  court,  appointed  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  sit  upon  the  university  council ;  so  that  that 
increases  the  importance  of  his  nominations. 

14.722.  {Mr.  Toxall.)  Upon  the  whole  question  of  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the 
other  principals  as  to  the  particular  capacity  of  the  constituent  colleges 
of  the  Victoria  University  for  training  secondary  teachers  in  conjunction 
with  the  day  training  colleges  already  established  ? — We  have  actually 
formulated  a  scheme  which  comes  into  operation  this  year  for  training 
secondary  teachers.  It  has,  you  observe,  been  literally  just  passed,  so  that, 
althoagh  it  is  nominally  in  operation,  we  cannot  judge  at  piesent  what  tho 
effect  of  it  will  be.    That  scheme  can  be  laid  before  you. 

14.723.  You  can  put  it  in  P^Yes.  You  will  see  that  part  of  it  will  fall 
in  with  the  primary  teachers'  training. 

14.724.  Will  the  training  of  the  two  classes  of  teachers  take  plaoe 
largely  together  P— Only  to  some  small  extent  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
{Principal  BodingUm.)  I  think  that  there  is  one  important  difference  to  be 
borne  m  mind,  namely,  that  the  primary  teachers  have  already  had  a 
good  deal  of  teaching  in  the  pupil-teaoher  stage,  whereas  seoondaiy 
teachers  have  their  practical  traming  to  begin ;  Qierefore,  the  secondary 
teachers'  training  must  always  come  after  they  have  already  graduated ; 
they  could  not  put  the  time  into  the  practising  school  otherwise. 
{VicB'GJia/nceUor  Ward.)  Perhaps  it  would  interest  vou  to  know  that  we  * 
attach  special  importance  to  the  training  of  seconoary  teachers  in  the 
teaching  of  particular  branches  by  the  professors  who  are  teaching^.  That 
will,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  novel  and  salutary  element  in  the  traming  of 
teachers  in  our  uuiyersity  colleges. 

14,725. 1  suppose  you  recognise  that  the  theoretical  part  of  the  pedagogio 
training  of  teachers  could  be  given  together,  both  for  secondary  and 
primary  teachers? — ^That  is  to  some  extent  contemplated,  as  yoa  will 
find  in  the  scheme. 

14.726.  How  far  could  the  practical  portion  of  the  training  be  giyeu 
together  P — The  practical  portion  is  given  to  primary  teachers  as 
orainary  university  students;  bat  to  secondary  teachers  the  professor 
would  try  to  impart  something  of  the  art  of  instructing  in  his  particular 
science. 

14.727.  And  they  would  attend  the  same  practising  schools  probably ;    TaAnriira  ow 
they  would  be  practising  teaching  together? — Probably,^ to  some  extent ;      'iBi-ciuM. 
they  would  attend  practising  schools  of  the  prin^arv  kind  which  nould 

serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  secondary.  {Principal  Mendall.)  It  might 
also  interest  you  to  knew  that  the  training  in  edacation  of  secondary 
teachers,  as  well  as  primary,  has  been  part  of  the  work  authorised,  and 
-subsidised  by  the  technical  instruction  committee  at  Liverpool;  they 
have  pet  aside  4002.  a  year,  to  bo  administered  by  University  College.  We 
have  one  lecturer  giring  himself  entirely  to  the  art  and  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  education ;  we  have  one  lecturer  taking  the  psychology  branch ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  grant  is  spent  in  otherwise  developing  the  work 
and  on  practising  schools.  These  courses  are  made  part  of  the  college 
course  ;  they  cover  the  theory  of  edacation,  psychology,  and  the  history 
and  practice  of  edacation,  by  a  special  lecturer  on  education,  who  ha^ 
surveillance  of  the  work  done  in  the  practising  schools.  Hitherto,  almost 
all  have  been  primary  teachers,  and  the  practising  school  has  been  a 
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for  a  department  of  State,  rather  than  a  bodj  of  ezaminers  who  take 
school  ezamiDationB  in  conjunction  with  their  work  in  the  university; 
they  are  teachers  as  well  as  ezaminers ;  they  are  learning  as  well  aa 
imparting,  for  they  are  learning  school  standards,  school  methods,  the 
subjects  of  study  at  the  schools,  and  they  enable  the  university  itself  to^ 
form  a  far  better  judgment  of  what  standard  should  be  reijnired  for  the 
whole  eeries  of  examinations.  That  would  be  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for 
regretting  the  creation,  as  I  say,  of  a  distinct  class  of  professional 
examiners,  in  place  of  graduates  of  colleges  engaged  in  college  teaching 
and  taking  it  as  a  part  of  their  work  only. 

14.711.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  would 
like  to  see  the  administrative  control  of  a  fl:eneral  examination  system 
entrusted  to  the  universities  P — I  hope  that  if  a  depai*tment  of  Secondary 
Education  were  created,  they  would  unify,  and  give  guiding  direction,  and 
have  the  power  of  accepting  proposals  from  universities ;  and  I  think 
that  practically  from  that  would  result  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  the 
standards  and  methods  adopted  by  the  different  universities,  while  nothing 
would  be  lost  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  universities  can  at  present 
conduct  school  examinations. 

14.712.  But  you  would  not  like  to  withdraw  from  the  universities  their 
present  administrative  responsibilities  ? — Not  in  all  the  details  of  con- 
dueting  the  examinations — of  reporHng,  marking,  and  setting  papers, 
&c,  ;  that  is  the  part  that  1  should  like  to  see  retained  in  the  hands  of 
university  graduates  and  teachers. 

14,718.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  these  external  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities will  tend  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  universities  from  wnat  in 
a  stricter  sense  is  their  academic  work,  do  jon  regard  that  argument  as 
of  any  weight  P — I  think  not ;  I  think  that  those  things  right  tfaemselves. 
Examination  work  falls  into  the  hands  of  thoee  best  fitted  to  discharge  it, 
and  those  who  are  not  fitted  abstain  naturally  from  the  work  of  examina- 
tion. The  universities  are  strong  enough  in  men  to  have  men  whom  they 
can  valuably  use  in  all  the  work  of  examination  that  comes  into  their 
hands. 

14,714.  Do  you  thing  it  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  there 
should  be  more  joint  action  between  the  various  universities  in  England  ? 
—I  think  cbat  that  would  be  very  viJuable. 

14,716.  "Valuable  both  to  new  and  older  universities  P — Certainly. 

14.716.  i3di  if  the  duties  of  the  universities  in  regard  to  Secondary 
Education  are  fully  performed,  that  would  lead  them  into  the  establish- 
ment of  systems  of  training  for  those  who  wish  to  become  secondary 
teachers,  would  it  not  P — That  would  be  a  most  valuable  development  of 
university  work.  It  has  been  one  of  the  groat  wants,  I  think,  in  English 
Secondary  Education,  that  that  has  not  been  hitherto  developed,  and  one 
welcomes  the  rise  of  it  in  the  training  of  women  teachers  which  is  now 
being  successfully  carried  on  at  Cambridge  upon  such  lines  as  one  would 
Irish. 

14.717.  It  might  in  its  earlier  stages  entail  a  lar^e  charge  upon  the 
university  funds  P— It  might,  no  doubt,  but  it  woald  be  well  expended 
money. 

14.718.  (To  Vice-Chancellor  Ward.)  "Mtky  I  ask  whether  you  think  that, 
in  order  to  discharge  their  full  duty  to  Secondary  Education,  the 
"Victoria  University  would  require  a  large  subsidy  from  the  State  P — I 
think  so ;  I  think  that  is  one  of  those  functions  which  you  are  quite 
right  in  saying  would  entail  considerable  additional  expenditure  upon 
the  university  or  its  colleges.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
should  be  advanced,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  advanced,  for  an  augmentation 
of  the  grant  to  the  university  colleges. 

14.719.  Have  you  considered  whether,  if  that  augmentation  were  given, 
it  would  be  objectionable  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  representative 
of  the  State  on  the  governing  body  of  the  university  P — We  have  not  yet 
considered  that,  but  there  are  certain  relations,  as  you  are  aware,  with 
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regard  to  primary  teachers  the  analofiij  of  which  might  be  followed* 
Yoa  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Lord  President  of  the  Ooancil  appoint! 
the  members  of  the  omyersity  conrt. 

14.720.  In  the  case  of  the  Victoria  Universitj  is  that  soP — ^Yes,  ia 
the  case  of  the  Victoria  Unlyersitj,  and  in  fact  in  Owens  College  also. 

14.721.  Speaking  from  your  local  experience,  do  you  think  that  the 
same  principle  might  be  safely  eztendea  to  other  universities  P — I  think 
so ;  I  see  no  reason  against  it.  The  President  of  the  Oouncil  appoints 
both  to  the  university  and  to  the  college  in  our  case.  I  should  further 
state  that  six  members  of  the  university  court,  appointed  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Oouncil,  sit  upon  the  university  council ;  so  that  that 
increases  the  importance  of  his  nominations. 

14.722.  {Mr.  YoxalL)  Upon  the  whole  question  of  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the 
other  principals  as  to  the  particular  capacity  of  the  constituent  colleges 
of  the  Victoria  University  for  training  secondary  teachers  in  conjunction 
with  the  day  training  colleges  already  established  P — We  have  actually 
formulated  a  scheme  which  comes  into  operation  this  year  for  training 
secondary  teachers.  It  has,  you  observe,  been  literally  just  p^issed,  so  that, 
although  it  is  nominally  in  operation,  we  cannot  judge  at  pidsent  what  the 
effect  of  it  will  be.    That  scneme  can  be  laid  before  you. 

14.723.  You  can  put  it  in  P— Yes.  You  will  see  that  part  of  it  will  fall 
in  with  the  primary  teachers'  training. 

14.724.  Will  the  training  of  the  two  classes  of  teachers  take  plaoe 
largely  together  P-^nly  to  some  small  extent  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
(Pnn«ipa2  BodingUm.)  I  think  that  there  is  one  important  difference  to  be 
borne  m  mind,  namely,  that  the  primary  teachers  have  already  had  a 
good  deal  of  teaching  in  the  pupil-teacher  stage,  whereas  secondary 
teachers  have  their  practical  traming  to  begin ;  uierefore,  the  secondary 
teachers'  training  must  always  come  after  they  have  already  graduated ; 
they  could  not  put  the  time  into  the  practising  school  otherwise. 
{Vice'ChaneeUor  Ward.)  Perhaps  it  would  interest  vou  to  know  that  we  • 
attach  special  importance  to  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  in  the 
teaching  of  particular  branches  by  the  professors  who  are  teaching^.  ^  That 
will,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  novel  and  salutary  element  in  thd  traming  of 
teachers  in  our  university  colleges. 

14,725. 1  suppose  you  recognise  that  the  theoretical  part  of  the  pedagogio 
training  of  teachers  could  be  given  together,  both  for  secondary  and 
primary  teachers  P — ^That  is  to  some  extent  contemplated,  as  you  will 
find  in  the  scheme. 

14.726.  How  far  could  the  practical  portion  of  the  training  be  given 
together  P — The  practical  portion  is  given  to  primary  teachers  as 
ordinary  university  students;  bat  to  secondary  teachers  the  professor 
would  try  to  impart  something  of  the  art  of  instructing  in  his  particular 
ecience. 

14.727.  And  they  would  attend  the  same  practising  schools  probably ;    TsAiiruro  or 
they  would  be  practising  teachmg  together P — Probably,  to  some  extent;      'a^^cjujm. 
they  would  attend  practising  schools  of  the  primarvkind  which  Tioold 

serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  secondary.  {Principal  Mendall.)  It  might 
also  interest  you  to  knew  that  the  training  in  edacation  of  secondary 
teachers,  as  well  as  primary,  has  been  part  of  the  work  authorised,  and 
subsidised  by  the  technical  instruction  committee  at  Liverpool;  they 
have  Bet  aside  4002.  a  ^ear,  to  be  administered  by  University  College.  We 
have  one  lecturer  givmg  himself  entirely  to  the  art  and  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  education ;  we  have  one  lecturer  taking  the  psychology  branch ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  grant  is  spent  in  otherwise  developina  the  work 
and  on  practising  schools.  These  courses  are  made  part  of  toe  college 
oourse  ;  they  cover  the  theory  of  edacation,  psychology,  and  the  history 
and  practice  of  education,  by  a  special  lecturer  on  education,  who  has 
surveillance  of  the  work  done  in  the  practising  schools.  Hitherto,  almost 
all  have  been  primary  teachers,  and  the  practising  school  has  been  a 
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pTtmBTj  school,  not  »  aeooiidAij  Mrhool ;  bat  fo  far  as  the  leckii^es  go, 
they  woald  be  qaite  aa  well  adapted  to  the  secondary  teacher  pr  jper  as  to 
the  primary  teacher  belonging  to  the  dav  training  college  or  other 
coUe^en.  These  conreefl  are  largely  attended  ;  indeed,  nearly  all  the 
training  colleges  in  Lirerpool  send  their  teachers  to  participate  in  the 
lectnre  conrses  npon  education. 

14.728.  You  realise,  I  suppose,  from  general  knoirledge,  that  there  arc 
a  great  number  of  teacher?  emplojed  in  secondary  schools, — some  of  them 
principal  teachers,  but  most  of  them  a>'sist;int8  in  secondary  schools  ot 
the  poorer  order,  who  nerer  can  obtain  university  training,  and  who, 
therefore,  require  an  ordinary  education  in  addition  to  the  pedagogic 
education  which  a  teacher  ought  to  have  '^ — ^Tes. 

14.729.  Is  it  proposed  that  the  Victoria  Uniyersity  or  its  cou8t]tuei\t 
colleges,  should  give  that  ordinary  education,  below  the  university  educa- 
tion, to  teachers  of  that  type? — ^That  was  much  discussed,  and  it  was 
decided  to  regard  the  degree  aH  indispensable.  At  present  the  scheme 
only  contemplates  instruction* in  education,  and  a  certificate  of  education, 
for  thoflo  who  are  graduates  of  the  university.  (Fice  Chancellor  Ward.) 
That  is  after  a  certain  period  of  years. 

14.730.  (ifr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question  with 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  proposed  leaving  examination. 
Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  your  view  is  that,  at  first  at  all  events,  the 
main  fa  notion  of  a  central  educational  authority  might  be  described  as 
diplomatic ;  that  is  to  cay,  that  it  would  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
different  examining  bodies,  and  endeavour  by  voluntary  means  to  brin.:< 
them  into  line  P — So  long  as  the  examinations  were  conducted,  as  I  expect 
they  must  be  for  some  time  to  come,  by  the  universities. 

14.731.  You  would  not  propose  that  the  new  central  authority  shouin 
undertake  examination  at  first,  but  should  endeavour  to  unify  it  ? — ^That 
is  what  I  think. 

14.732.  But  without  compulsory  power  ? — Yes. 

14,783.  And  you  think  that  it  could  do  good  work  by  bringing  the 
different  examining  bodies  together,  and  submitting  suggestions  P— Yes. 

14.734.  And  that  would  be  a  valuable  function  P  —Yes. 

14.735.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  you  made  that,  it  would  be 
well  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  more  clearly  between  the  functions  of 
a  technical  school  and  the  scientific  department  uf  a  university  college, 
would  the  practical  form  which  that  would  take  be  mainly  tho  assignment 
of  an  upper  limit  to  the  age  of  tho  students  in  the  technical  school,  or  a 
division  between  the  subjects? — It  would  be  a  definition  such  as  I 
attempted  to  put,  but  such  as  was  far  more  clearly  put  by  the  right 
honourable  chairman,  of  the  actual  nature  of  the  work  done  ;  but  the  age 
limit  I  should  like  also  to  be  arrived  at. 

14.736.  I  understood  your  description  of  the  difference  between  the 
lunctions,  but  I  was  thinking  of  the  practical  form  that  it  would  take  in 
the  scheme  of  a  school — how  you  would  attain  it  P — I  should  like  the 
functions  of  the  technical  school  put  in  the  head  and  front  of  its  pro- 
gramme, its  calendar,  and  its  publications,  and  that  it  should  not  profess 
to  the  world  to  do  more  than  1  attempted  to  indicate. 

14.737.  Your  suggestion  would  rather  take  the  form  of  advice  to  the 
gi%veminff  bodv  ofa  school  than  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  P — I 
suppose  tnat  the  latter  course  would  hardly  be  adopted. 

14.738.  You  know  that  in  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission,  with 
regard  to  secondary  schools,  there  is  often  an  upper-age  limit ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  vou  would  suggest  something  quasi  legislative  of  that 
kind  ? — I  should  much  prefer  it  to  be  arrived  at  by  an  understanding 
between  the  different  boaies. 

14.739.  {To  Principal  Bend  all.)  1  understood  that,  in  sketching  out  a 
scheme  for  an  ideal  authority  for  Secondary  Education  (supposing  that  it 
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should  become  possible  to  have  a  new  anthoritj),  you  suggested  a  body 
on  which  there  would  be  representation  of  the  county  council,  the  school 
board,  and  the  educational  authorities  P — Yes. 

14.740.  I  want  to  ask,  with  regard  to  that,  then,  is  not  that  possible  at 
present,  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act;  is  it  not  the  case  that 
many  of  the  technical  instruction  committees  of  county  councils  do,  in 
fact,  consist  of  a  body  of  that  kind  P — It  is  possible,  if  they  choose  to 
exercise  their  power  in  that  way.  I  thought  it  was  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule. 

14.741.  We  have  had  evidence  that,  to  a  gi*eater  or  less  extent,  it  is  the 
practice  in  many  county  councils  ;  but,  potting  that  aside,  at  all  events 
lb  would  not  involve  anything  more  than  to  make  universal  what  is 
already  the  practice  in  certain  cases  P — That  is  so;  acd  I  think  it  would 
be  quite  easy.     I  do  not  think  it  would  give  rise  to  any  resentment. 

14.742.  To  make  compulsory  what  is  already  the  practice  in  many 
districts  woald  not  amount  to  the  kind  of  revolution  of  which  you  spoke, 
would  it  ? — No. 

14.743.  Therefore  such  a  body  might  be  developed  out  of  an  existing 
authority  without  any  violent  change,  and  it  would  be  the  kind  of 
authority  that  you  think  ideally  the  beet  ? — I  think  so. 

14.744.  [Chairman.)  You  desire,  i  believe,  to  give  some  evidence  to  the 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  experience  of  Liverpool  in  the  working  of 
the  technical  instructiim  committee  P—  There  are  two  or  three  remai  ks 
that  I  wish  to  make  regarding  the  use  of  our  powers  and  where  we  have 
felt  fettered,  because  I  believe  that  Liverpool  is  rather  a  sample  city  in 
this  respect.  We  have  felt  fettered  in  the  scope  of  subjects  in  dealing 
with  Secondary  Education,  in  being  unable  to  support  directly  (although 
really  we  have  indirectly)  Latin,  Greek,  and  History.  I  think  almost 
everything  else  comes  in  under  the  elastic  definition  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act.  Then,  secondly,  I  hope  that  the  opportunity  will  be 
taken  of  precluding  the  misappropriation  of  the  technical  instruction 
funds,  and  allowing  them  to  be  spent  on  any  specifics  object,  whether 
educational  or  not.  In  Lirerpool  we  have  suffered  largely  from  that ;  a 
large  amount  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  money  has  gone  in  other  than 
strictly  educational  directions — in  the  building  of  libraries,  and  so  forth. 
And  besides  securing  its  proper  appropriation,  we  desire  that  it  should 
be  secured  in  perpetuity.  The  town  clerk  and  the  town  treasurer  have 
steadily  urged  that  it  was  not  proper  to  expend  money  which  they  bad 
not  actually  received ;  and  year  by  year,  in  drawing  up  the  estimates  we 
are  fettered  by  the  consideration  that  the  grant  may  be  shopped  by  frat  of 
Parliament,  although  every  one  knows  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  that 
being  done. 

14.745.  Therefore  there  are  some  large  enterprises  which  you  cannot 
embark  oponP — We  can  only  frame  our  balance-sheet  on  the  money 
actually  in  hand,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  put  by  sums  of 
money  for  enterprises,  which  otherwise  we  could  undertake. 

14.746.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Not  only  by  fiat  of  Parliament,  but  by 
caprice  of  the  town  council  P — Yes,  by  caprice  of  the  town  council ;  but 
the  town  council  could,  I  suppose,  bind  itself  against  caprice;  it  could 
allocate  the  money,  if  it  so  pleased,  and  if  the  income  were  secure.  But 
the  technical  objection  is  continually  raised. 

14.747.  (Chairman,)  They  could  not  bind  their  ■neoeesors'  P — No,  that  is 
true ;  but  it  is  year  by  year  only  that'  the  estimates  are  presented  and 
sanctioned  by  the  town  council. 

14.748.  {Dean  of  Mancheeier.)  You  want  the  money  finally  assigned  by 
the  State,  do  you  not  P— Yes.  The  only  other  point  is  that  at  Liverpool 
almost  the  whole  work  has  been  treated  by  devolution;  the  Liverpool 
Town  Council  has  devolved  the  expenditure  of  its  technical  instruciion 
funds,  under  proper  guarantees  of  attendance,  and  presentation  at  examina- 
lion^.to  a  variety  of  bodies  with,  I  think,  this  result:  that  it  has -saved 
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ftnd  maintained  all  the  elementary  work  of  the  South  Kensington  order 
in  science  and  arts  classes ;  that  it  has  subsidised  snd  called  into  existence 
three  crganised  science  schools,  complete  systems  of  evening  commercial 
classes,  evening  industrial  classes  for  artisans,  domestic  economy  classes 
for  women  and  children,  and  teachers'   classes  for  pupil-teachers  and 
cz«pupil-teacheTS — our  work  commencing  at  the  limit  where  the  schoolboard 
work  ends ;  that  besides  that,  it  has  developed  and  strengthened  all  the 
secondary  schools  by  giving  capitation  grants   apon  attendance ;  that  it 
has  similarly  developed  and  strengthened  all  the  technical  departments  in 
University  College,  making  fixed  grants  there,  not  on  a  capitation  basis, 
to  the  leading  scientific  departments  ;  that  it  has  done  the  same  for  the 
school  of  art,  and  evening  continuation  schools  ;   and  that  on  its  own 
Initiative  it  has  first  stepped  in  in  two  places,  in  the  creation  and  admini- 
stration of  a  nautical  scnool,  which  arises  from  local  needs  and  conditions, 
and  secondly  in  a  school  of  architecture  and  applied  arts,  to  which  it 
gives  a  fixed  grant  of  1 ,000i.  a  year.    That  I  think  represents  a  very  large 
body  of  results,  which  have  been  accomplished  entirely  ander  the  system  of 
devolution.    The  terms  of  the  grants,  capitation,  attendance,  and  the  like, 
are  all  to  be  found  in  what  I  think  are  instructive  documents,  namely  the 
Benort,  and  the  conditions  of  givinff  grants  which  are  published  by  the 
technical  instruction  committee,  and  which  could  be  put  in  as  evidence, 
but  which  I  think  very  possibly    have  been  already   laid   before  the 
Commission. 

14,749.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  us  upon  that  subject  ?— 
All  details  are  accessible  in  print. 

{Chairman.)  We  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  all  for  the  trouble  yon 
•ha;ro  taken  in  coming  here  to  us  to-day,  and  for  the  very  interesting 
evidence  you  have  given  us. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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At  Westminster  Hall,  Wednesday,  October  24th,  1894. 
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PBBSSNT  : 

TThb  Rioht  Hon.  JAMES  BRYOE,  M.P.,  m  the  Chaib. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwaad  Ltttelton,  M  A. 
Sir  Henbt  E.  Rosoob,  D.O.L..  M.P. 
The  Very  Rev.  The  Deau  op  Manohbsteb.  D  D 
The  Rev.  A.  M.  Faikbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  RiOHABD  WOBMELL,  D.So. 

Mr.  Hbnbt  Hobhoctbe,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A- 
Mr.  Geobob  J.  Ck>cKBUBN. 
Mr.  Chablbs  Eenwick,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 
Mrs.  Bbyant,  D.So. 
Mrs.  Henbt  Sidgwiok. 


The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuoe,  Becreiary. 


Mr.  William  Vibabt  Dixon  and  Mr.  John  Bbiog  recaUed  and  further 

examined. 
U,750.{8ir  Eenry  Eoacoe  to  Mr.  Dixon,)  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  vonr 
views  with  respect  to  fixed  gr^ts  to  certain  grammar  schools  and  teohnioal 
schools  P— You  have  heard  in  the  earUer  part  of  our  evidence  that  in  the 
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first  inBtanoe  in  the  West  Biding  the  committee  adopted  the  coTirse  of 
paying  secondary  day  schools  under  a  scale  of  grants.  At  first  the  work  was 
in  a  teatative,  and  to  some  extent,  was  in  a  transition  state.  The  grammar 
schools  in  many  cases  were  not  taking  np  the  amount  of  technical  instruc- 
tion which  we  found  they  could  advantageously  take  up  under  our  system, 
that  is,  with  aid  by  direct  grants  of  money — inmuding  special  aid,  to  enable 
them  to  improve  their  apparatus  for  science  teaching.  After  the  experience 
of  some  two  or  three  years,  we  found  that  the  grammar  schools  had,  as  it 
were,  found  something  like  a  normal  leyel,  and  the  committee  was  then 
able  to  gauge  their  work  and  to  gauge  their  wants ;  and  it  was  recognised 
a6  being  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  themsdves  and  of  the 
county  council,  to  give  something  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  grant  each  year, 
subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time,  and  a  fresh  vote  being  taken  eadi  year, 
instead  of  grants  under  a  scale. 

14.751.  You  refer  to  maintenance  grants  alone,  or  to  grants  for  the 
erection  of  laboratories  and  so  forth  ? — I  now  refer  only  to  grants  for  what 
you  describe  as  maintenance.  The  system  adopted  was  to  ascertain  what 
was  something  like  the  normal  number  of  free  places  which  we  required  in 
each  school,  that  being  the  result  of  three  years*  working  of  our  scholarship 
system ;  then  to  go  to  the  school  and  say,  **  Having  regard  to  the  wants  of 
'*  your  district,  and  to  all  the  circumstances  brought  before  up,  we  are 
**  prepared  to  pay  you  such  and  such  a  fixed  sum,  provided  that  you  ^ve 
'*  us  so  many  free  places,  and  you  conform  to  the  general  regulations 
"  prescribed." 

14.752.  At  the  present  time,  then,  I  understand  that  for  a  certain  number 
of  secondary  schools  fixed  grants  are  given|  amounting  to  sums  varying, 
am  I  right  m  saying,  from  3502.  to  1502.  per  annum  P — (Generally  speaking 
that  is  so.    I  hand  in  a  table  showing  them — Table  F. 

14.753.  Does  that  table  show  all  the  grammar  schools  within  your  area 
whidi  you  have  the  intention  of  aidmgP — No;  we  aid  other  grammar 
schools,  but  some  are  so  much  smaller,  and  the  number  of  scholarshiiis,  if 
any,  that  we  want  there  are  so  varying,  that  we  find  it  better  at  present  to 
grant  them  aid  under  the  scale ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  have  only  made 
this  change  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger  grammar  schools  and  technical 
schools. 

14,754  I  understand  that  you  consider  that  you  have  been  able  in  that 
way  to  secure  greater  efliciency,  and  to  effect  certain  reforms,  which  other- 
wise under  the  old  system  you  would  not  have  been  so  well  able  to  do  ? — 
That  is  the  case.  We  have  a  report  as  to  each  school ;  we  ascertain  what 
is  its  teaching  staff,  and  what  are  its  fees,  and  its  provision  for  science 
teaching,  and  all  about  it,  in  fact,  and  if  we  think  thiftt  it  needs  reform  or 
amendment  on  any  point,  then,  within  the  limits  of  the  scheme  which 
governs  it,  we  adL  that  that  reform  may  be  carried  out. 

14.755.  Do  I  correctly  understand  yon  that  the  grammar  schools  on 
Table  F.  are  all  provided  already  with  laboratories  and  sufficient  plant  for 
carrying  on  efficient  science  teaching  P—I  should  hardly  like  to  go  so  far 
as  that.  With  regard  to  some  of  them,  arrangements  have  been  made 
temporarily  for  obtaining  their  science  teaching  off  the  premises ;  for 
instance,  at  Wakefield  the  girls'  school  has  no  laboratory,  although  thoy 
were  attempting  to  take  up  the  teaching  of  science  subjects,  and  there  wa 
found  it  necessary  to  make  it  a  condition  that  they  shoxQd  have  practical 
experimental  work,  and  for  the  present  they  have  arranged  to  use  the 
buildings  of  the  technical  school  which  happc  ns  to  be  within  convenient 
distance ;  and  that  arrangement  has  been  sanctioned  by  our  committee* 

14.756.  And  that,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  is  a  satisfactoxr 
arrangement  ? — That  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  at  present. 

14.757.  What  steps  have  you  taken  for  the  very  important  matter  of 
improving  the  scientific  apparatus  that  is  required  P — ^In  all  cases  we  had 
a  special  report  of  our  inspector,  and,  having  heard  that  report,  we  made 
a  representation  to  the  governing  body,  and  to  the  headmaster,  pointing 
out  where  any  deficiency  exists,  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  character 
of  the  aid  that  the  county  council  is  prepared  to  give.    Usually,  in  those 
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oases,  it  grants  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  oost  of  all  the  appaataB  and 

fittings. 

14,758.  Leaving  the  goyemors  to  find  the  other  half  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the 
same  course  thai  we  have  taken  with  regard  to  other  aehoola  bnidea 
grammar  schools. 

14,750.  What  steps  have  yon  foken  with  regard  to  the  exannnalion  of 
the  qualification  of  the  teaching  staff  in  these  technical  and  sdentifie 
subjects  P — That  has  necessarily  been  of  a  somewhat  general  chancter. 
As  a  rule,  where  they  earn  science  and  art  grants,  we  neoeasarilj  reoogmse 
the  certificate  of  tne  Science  and  Art  Department,  that  is,  that  we 
oould  hardly  say  that  what  satisfies  the  department  shall  not  aatiBfy  ns. 
But  in  a  number  of  cases  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  point  out  that 
ulthough  they  may  have  been  able  to  do  certain  subjects  themaelyea  (it 
may  be  to  draw),  yet  they  have  very  little  idea  of  teaching  othor  people, 
and  we  have  had  Veally  to  institute  a  number  of  classes  i<x  teachera  to 
rain  them  in  certain  matters  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  deficient. 

14.760.  And  those  classes,  I  understand,  are  held  in  the  Yorksnire 
College  and  Firth  College  P — ^Yes  ;  and  we  have  other  classes  at  conyenient 
centres  in  the  Biding. 

14.761.  By  whom  are  fhey  taught  ? — In  the  two  colleges  they  are  taught 
by  the  staff  of  the  colleges  ;  in  other  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subjects,  they  may  be  taught  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  ooUege,  or 
they  may  be  taught  by  some  person  whom  we  recognise  as  thozoughly 
competent. 

14.762.  And  you  find  that  that  system  is  answering  ?--That  system  is 
answering.    But  it  is  expensive. 

14,768.  Have  you  put  in  anywhere  the  oost  of  those  teachers'  elagscB  p — 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  it  before  you  in  any  form. 

14.764.  Perhaps  you  can  give  it  uaP— Eoughly  apeaking,  I  think  it  is 
something  like  1,8002.  a  year. 

14,70r>.  Is  there  any  other  remark  which  you  have  to  make  on  this 
mibjf'ot  P  ■  -I  think  not,  except  to  point  out  that  the  method  we  have  adopted 
ia  wlmt  wo  should  regard  as  being  our  permanent  method  of  aiding 
Hetxindary  day  schools  under  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 

14.76H.  Are  7on  prepared  to  make  any  soggeationfi  with  regard  to  what 
YO'i  would  ndvise  should  be  done  in  oaae  thi^  Uw  was  altered  in  any  way? 
'  1  tliink  tliat  I  would  rather  make  any  general  observations  of  that 
olmraotrr  at  the  end  of  my  evidence,  if  yon  would  allow  me  to  do  so. 

14,767.  We  have  next  before  ns  a  list  of  aeoondary  schools  receiving 
grunts  iVom  the  county  council,  with  the  number  of  bee  places  in  each ; 
you  have  pnt  it  in  that  table  ?  —  Yea,  I  merely  call  your  attention 
to  the  figures  ;  it  shows  a  total  of  8,335^  per  annum  for  the  present  year 
ffivf^n  under  that  system,  and  the  total  of  Boholarshipa  or  free  places 
n^Mcu'ved  la  B80.  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  at  two  of  the  schools,  some 
<tvotiliig  exhibitions,  and  special  day  exhibitions,  there  being  140  of 
tlioMe. 

M  76H.  Will  you  explain  what  is  meant  by  free  places? — By  free  places 
w«t  luoun  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  award  scholarships,  tenable  at  a 
pariio\ilnr  ac^iool,  without  payment  of  fees. 

U,76U.  Hut  with  no  maintenance  money  P— Not  so  far  as  the  schools  are 
ooiuMiritiHl,  but  na  regards  the  maintenance  to  the  acholtfs,  that  ia  quite 
lhdo|miid0Ut  uf  any  anangements  that  we  make  with  the  schools  them- 

14  770    U  the  mouoy  paid  to  the  scholars  or  to  the  school? — This 
fk\\\\\  la  imid  to  Uia  soIumiI,  and  in  all  cases  I  may  say  we  pay  the  money; 
liuil  H««  itlMlMUiMi  tu  ilie  school;  even  with  regard  to  the  maintenance! 
Hllo^miiHi  wa  pay  it  to  tlie  achoolmaster,  bat  he  is  merely  our  treasurer. 

14  TTt  tAli'#,  SUifmck.)  Then  thev  are  not  free  places,  so  far  as  the> 
M^hiiiil  rtiuMiiHia  art*  oonosm^d ;  the  soliool  pays  the  oxdinai^  fees  out  of  the> 
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Hoholanhips,  I  gnppoee  P — ^The  soholar  knows  nothing  of  the  arrangement ; 
he  is  simply  sent  to  school  free  of  charge,  bnt  as  a  further  inducement  to 
the  pareut  to  keep  the  child  longer  at  school,  tifter  the  first  two  years  we 
give  a  maintenance  allowance  of  51. 

14.772.  Then  the  grant  to  the  school  at  Bamsley,  for  instance,  of  200?. 
is  a  deduction  from  year  scholarships  expenditure  P — Yes,  that  is  to  say, 
that  this  sum  of  8,835^  includes  a  considerable  sum  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  appeared  under  the  separate  head  of  scholarships. 

14.773.  {Sir  Henry  Roscoe.)  That  fund  haying  been  largely  increased 
during  the  last  past  year  p — The  scholarship  funds  necessarily. 

14.774.  I  mean  this  payment  to  the  schools  haying  been  increased  P — 
Yes. 

14.775.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Is  this  a  fixed  grant  to  the  school  irrespective 
of  the  places  occupied  p — Yes,  subject  to  revision  every  year,  and  to  the 
provision  that  if  we  exceed  our  free  places,  then  we  make  a  further 
payment  according  to  an  agreement,  to  €Ach  school ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if 
we  have  to  award  more  scholarships  at  a  school  than  we  have  free  places, 
then  we  make  them  an  additional  payment  per  scholar. 

14.776.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  there  anything  in  the  3,000Z.  and  odd 
that  you  grant  to  the  school  beyond  scholarsJiips  ? — Yes. 

14.777.  What  P — ^It  is  in  commutation,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  of  the 
sum  which  we  should  have  paid  to  them  under  our  scale,  and  of  something 
like  the  normal  expenditure  which  we  shoald  make  under  the  head  of 
scholarships ;  it  includes  both  heads. 

14.778.  {Dr,  Fairbaim.)  May  I  ask  why  you  have,  in  the  Table  P.,  no 
school  in  Leeds  or  representative  of  Leeds  P — We  are  sending  scholars  to 
schools  in  Leeds.  We  recognise  schools,  you  will  see,  in  Leeds — in 
Table  C. 

14.779.  {Mr.  Fenicich.)  If  the  number  of  students  applying  for  free 
places  should  diminish,  do  you  in  consequence  reduce  your  payment? — 
Not  for  that  year,  certainly  ;  but  that  might  lead  us  to  revise  our  grant 
for  a  future  year.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would ;  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  year  by  year. 

14.780.  {Br.  Fairbaim.)  Do  you  specially  exclude  organised  science 
schools  from  those  to  which  you  grant  fixed  rates  P — No ;  our  list  does 
include  certain  schools  recognised  as  organised  science  schools ;  Keighley 
is  one  and  Bradford  Grammar  School  is  another. 

14.781.  Why  then  is  there  no  recognition  of  the  school  at  Leeds  P — 
There  is  recognition  of  it,  but  that  school  has  never  received  what  we  call 
capitation  and  subject  grants.  I  may  say  that  it  has  never  applied  for  them ; 
but  we  do  pay  the  Leeds  school  so  much  per  head  for  the  scholars  that 
we  send  there. 

14.782.  {Sir  JEtenry  Roecoe.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Leeds  Grammar 
School,  or  the  middle  school  P — I  understood  Dr.  Fairbaim  to  refer  to  the 
Leeds  higher  grade  school. 

14.783.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  I  first  missed  Leeds  altogether  out  of  this 
scheme ;  tiien  I  missed  the  organised  science  school ;  and  I  wanted  to 
know  the  reason  for  it  P — This  list,  as  I  was  explaining,  only  includes  those 
schools  with  whom  we  have  made  this  particular  arrangement.  It  does 
not  include  all  the  schools  to  which  we  send  soholara ;  still  less  does  it 
include  all  tiie  schools  that  we  aid. 

14.784.  Why  do  yon  not  recognise  in  this  same  grade  and  form  tho 
organised  science  school  P — This  list  has  nothing  neoessanly  to  do  with 
grade  ;  it  has  rather  to  do  with  schools  which  are  somewhat  more 
under  our  own  purview  than  the  Leeds  higher  grade  school,  and  where 
we  know  rather  more  definitely  what  the  wants  are.  We  recognise  the 
Leeds  school,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  it  scholars  under  scholar- 
ships, and  we  pay  that  school  so  much  per  heiul  for  those  scholars. 
That  is  the  course  which  we  adopt  with  regaid  to  several  other  schools. . 
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14.785.  (Jfr.  CocJcbum.)  Bat  stiicilj  speaking,  wonld  your  aiuwer  not 
be  better  expressed  in  this  waj,  that  you  regard  the  Leeds  central  higher 
grade  school  as  being  within  the  area  of  another  oonnty  coonoil,  who  are 
reo^Ting  the  same  kind  of  fonds  as  70a  are,  and  that  yon  consider  them 
responsible  for  anything  that  requires  to  be  done ;  is  that  yonr  answer  p — 
No,  it  is  not  quite  my  answer.  That  ondonbtedly  affects  oar  position, 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures,  but  I  suppose  that  the  county  is  not 
sending  much  more  than  10  percent,  to  Leeds,  and  therefore  the  degree 
of  our  interest  is  so  small  that  it  would  hardly  be  convenient  for  ub 
to  giye  a  fixed  grant  in  that  case,  as  we  do  in  some  of  the  others  which  I 
have  enumerated.  My  point  is,  that  there  is  no  matter  of  principle 
involTed  in  the  schools  which  we  select  for  those  fixed  grants.  We  hayo 
taken  each  school  by  itself,  and  having  regard  to  all  the  facts,  we  have  not 
found  it  convenient  to  deal  with  the  Leeds  higher  grade  sdiool  on  that 
principle ;  I  doubt  if  they  would  care  to  make  such  a  bargain  with  us. 

14.786.  {Dr.  Falrbaim.)  My  whole  purpose  was  to  get  out  whether  you 
had  objections  to  higher  grade  elementaJT*  schools  as  such  P — ^The  broad 
distinction  which  the  county  oouncQ  has  made  in  considering  whether  a 
school  of  that  kind  should  be  recognised  or  not  is,  whether  the  department 
in  question  is  under  the  Education  Department ;  we  think  that  as  long  as 
they  are  under  the  Education  Department  they  do  not  come  under  the 
head  of  secondary  schools.  But  dealing  wiUi  the  Leeds  higher  grade 
school,  and  some  other  schools,  we  find  that  in  its  upper  department  it  is 
en  organised  science  school — ^it  is  not  under  the  Education  Department  at 
all  as  regards  that  part  of  it ;  neither  I  think  is  it,  properly  speaking,  under 
the  school  board ;  it  is  under  a  local  committee  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  school  board  is  the 
local  committee,  but  we  deal  with  them  qua  local  committee,  and  not  qui- 
school  board*    I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers  your  question. 

14,786a.  And  that  would  apply  to  higher  grade  elementary  schools  all 
oyer,  that  were  also  organised  science  schools  P — ^It  would  apply ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  in  every  case  we  should  recognise  the  school  as  good 
enough  in  itself  to  receive  our  scholars ;  that  is  to  say,  we  should  consider 
a  higher  grade  school  organised  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Depurtment  on  its  merits  in  the  same  way  as  we  should  any  other 
school. 

14.787.  And  you  wonld  not  feel  precluded  from  giving  it  a  fixed  rate  of 
payment  P — No ;  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  precluded  if  that 
was  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  course. 

14.788.  {Dean  qf  Manchester,)  It  does  not  arise  from  prejudice  in  short  P 
— Oh,  dear  no.  We  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sending  46  scholars  to  the 
Leeds  higher  grade  sohooL 

14.789.  {Mr.  Cochhum.)  Ton  do  not  imagine  that  that  is  10  per  cent,  of 
them  all,  do  you  p — No,  but  when  I  say  10  per  cent.,  I  refer  to  the  number 
of  children  coming  from  the  West  Biding,  many  not  under  scholarships 
ataU. 

14.790.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  Do  you  pay  over  the  amount  to  the  school  in  the 
same  way  as  in  other  cases  ? — ^Yes. 

14.791.  {Chqirman.)  The  table  which  you  have  given  us,  called  Table  0. 
shows,  I  observe,  the  present  per-centages  of  atten£moe  and  population  P — 
That  is  so.     I  should  like,  in  a  very  general  way  indeed,  to  call  the 

roVoFiiliiov,  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  extreme  variations  in  the  per-centages 

of  those  schools. 

14.792.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  for  your  comments  upon 
that  table  P — That  in  itself  seems  to  form  ground  for  inquiiy  as  to  how  it 
is  that  those  per-centages  vary  so  much.  We  find  that  one  large  reason  is 
the  chavacter  of  the  school,  and  of  the  instruction  which  it  gives.  There 
is  at  least  one  school  in  that  list  which  virtually  performs  the  functions  of 
an  elementary  day  school  for  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situate,  and  I  think 
we  may  say  that  the  existence  of  that  school,  which  is  receiving  a  large 
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number  of  the  pnpilB  from  the  Tillage  free  of  oost,  has  enabled  them  to 
avoid  the  neoeeeity  of  proTiding  an  elementary  day  schooL 

14,798.  And  thereby  haa  relieyed  the  locality  P  —And  thereby  has  relieved 
the  looaUty. 

14.794.  That  is  to  say,  has  relieved  either  the  ratepayers,  or  those  who 
wonld  sabsoribe  to  a  voluntary  school  in  the  locality  P — ^Yes.  That  school 
is  apparently,  on  the  face  of  the  figores,  providing  Secondary  Education ; 
that  is  to  say,  education  at  the  grammar  school,  for  5  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  But  it  is  not  providing  really  Secondary  Education  for  5  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

14.795.  Do  you  wish  to  name  that  school  P — ^I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
object  in  naming  it.    You  will  find  it  in  the  list. 

14.796.  Then  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  the  per-centages,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  higher 
grade  elementary  schools  P — That  woxQd  necessaiilv  make  a  veiy  considor- 
able  difference.  And  that  brings  out  one  of  the  pomts  which  no  doubt  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  each  case ;  namely,  whether  we  ought  to  provide 
two  schools,  one  in  the  nature  of  an  advanced  primaiy  school,  which  may 
deal  with  scholars  up  to  some  15  years  of  age,  or  so,  or  whether  we  are  to 
have  only  one  school  which  is  to  provide  both  for  that  class  of  scholars, 
and  for  others  who  may  be  going  on  to  a  university.  We  have,  of 
course,  many  examples  of  both  in  the  West  Biding,  and  no  doubt  in 
mapping  out  a  scheme  for  a  complete  system  o)  Secondary  Education, 
each  case  would  have  to  be  considered  separately  on  its  merits. 

14.797.  You  are  now  considering  the  question  of  whether  the  same 
school  ought  to  provide  for  pupils  at  15  years  of  age,  and  those  who  may 
be  leaving  at  18,  to  go  to  the  university  ? — ^1  am  referring  incidentally  to 
that  point  which  arises  more  or  less  in  connexion  with  these  tables. 

14.798.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  question 
whether  or  no  it  is  better  to  organise  the  schools,  with  a  view  to  both 
classes,  or  whether  it  is  better  in  centres  sufficient  to  supply  one  of  the 
schools,  some  of  whose  pupils  leave  at  18,  to  have  a  separate  school  for 
that  purpose  P — Treating  it  as  a  practical  question,  I  think  there  are  some 
places  not  large  enough  at  the  present  time  to  support  both  classes  of 
schools,  and  that  to  take  away  from  the  grammar  school,  aU  those 
children,  or  nearly  all,  who  would  leave  at  15  years  of  age,  would  leave 
the  grammar  school  an  insufficient  supply  to  cany  on  with  ;  and  so,  as  I 
was  saying,  each  of  those  cases  must,  I  think,  be  very  carefully  considered 
in  reference  to  the  actual  circumstances  surrounding  it. 

14.799.  Does  not  the  problem  present  itself  sometimes  in  this  practical 
form :  where  the  population  is  such  as  to  provide,  let  us  say,  50  pupils 
who  might  be  expected  to  remain  until  18,  whether  it  is  better  to  have  a 
separate  school  for  those  ^0  pupils,  or  to  work  that  school  not  only  for 
those  50  pupils,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  much  larger  number,  say  from 
200  to  300,  who  would  remain  only  to  15  or  16  years  of  age  P — ^That  is  a 
question  that  would  really  be  better  answered  by  the  representatives  of 
the  schools  themselves,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  policy,  in  each  particular  case 
which  would  have  to  be  considered. 

14,80^.  Of  course  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  schools  themselves  upon 
the  question.  I  only  wished  to  know  whether  vou,  from  a  somewhat 
detached,  but  nevertheless  fortunate  position  of  observation,  are  able  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  question  P— I  will  not  limit  myself  to  the  exact 
figures  m&t  you  mention,  which  possibly  some  people  might  say  were 
approaching  the  borderland;  but  with  a  school  where  you  could  have  not 
more  than  that  number  I  should^  think,  generally  speaking,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  one  school  to  deal  with  both  classes  of  pupils. 

14,801.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  per-centage  of  the  population 
who,  where  the  conditions  were  favourable,  might  be  expected  to  attend 
public  secondary  day  schools  P — Subject  to  considerable  qualifications,  the 
state  of  things  in  the  West  Biding  would  rather  tend  to  c&ow  that  in  some 
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localiiieB,  where  there  is  any  eagerness  for  "edtication,  and  where  the  con- 
ditions aie  made  favourable  bv  a  good  school  charging  low  fees^  and  witii 
what  appears  to  be  an  ample  supply  of  scholarships,  something  like 
1  per  cent,  might  frequently  be  found  to  attend  secondary  day  schools. 

14.802.  One  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  P — Yes. 

14.803.  You  are  including  boys  and  girls,  I  presume? — Yes,  I  am 
including  boys  and  g^ls. 

14.804.  Have  you  got  an  estimate  of  the  per-centage  to  the  total  popu- 
lation who  ought  to  be  in  elementary  schools  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we 
coidd  work  that  out  until  there  was  a  scheme  showing  what  the  elementary 
schools  were  to  do.  I  am  not  sure  Tv^hether  you  include  adTanced 
elementary  schools. 

14.805.  I  was  speaking  broadly  of  the  per*centage  of  the  population, 
treating  as  elementary  the  per-centage  who  would  leave  school  at  13,  and 
treating  aa  secondary  the  per-centage  that  would  leave  school  at  16? — ^I  am 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  population  who  would  be  receiving  what  I 
should  call  hiiQ^her  than  elementary  education — roughly  speaking,  higher 
than  the  Sixth  Standard, 

14.806.  But  as  regards  elementary  education,  you  are  not  prepared  with 
figures  on  the  subject  ? — >io. 

14.807.  I  know  it  is  a  very  difficult  question,  both  as  regards  secondaiy 
and  elementary  education  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

14.808.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon  the  effect  upon 
attendance  at  secondary  schools  of  the  scale  of  fees  and  the  number  of 
scholarships  given  P—I  think  that  the  effect  in  the  West  Biding  towns 
seems  to  become  more  noticeable  where  the  fees  reach  something  upwards 
of  lOZ.  than  it  is  where  the  fees  only  differentiate  from,  we  will  say,  61.  or 
71.  to  102. ;  but  I  must  add  in  reference  to  that  that  the  presence  of  a  low 
charging  higher  grade  school  very  largely  appreciates  the  difference  in 
attendance  which  is  caused  by  the  high  fees,  apparently  there  are  a 
number  of  people  who  would  pay  the  lugh  fees  if  they  must  in  order  to 
get  Secondary  Education,  but  if  they  have  the  alternative  of  schools 
charging  high  and  low  fees,  they  will  go  to  the  low  charging  schools. 

14.809.  And  as  regards  scholarships  ? — I  made  some  remarks  under  the 
head  of  scholarships,  yesterday,  indicating  that  apparently  under  those 
circumstances  there  ought  to  be  a  somewhat  increased  provision  of  scholar- 
ships ;  thai  is,  to  ]:»revent  the  better  chiss  of  children  (1  u?e  that  word  rather 
in  the  sense  of  intellectually  better)  from  bf^ing  diverted  from  the  grammar 
school,  where  they  might  reasonably  remain  even  to  18,  and  so  go  on  to  the 
universities,  if  necessary.  I  think  that  in  towns  where  you  have  a  higher 
grade  school  and  a  grammar  school  charging  high  fees,  you  want  an 
increased  supply  of  scholarships  in  connexion  with  the  grammar  school, 
otherwise  the  best  children,  with  the  best  intellects,  who  would  be  best  taken 
At  the  grammar  school  would  be  diverted. 

14.810.  In  fact  you  want  to  throw  a  weight  into  the  grammar  school 
scale  against  the  weight  of  scholarships  that  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the 
elementary  school  ? — An  increased  weight  in  favour  of  the  grammar  school 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  the  cases  refeired  to. 

14.811.  Would  you  have  the  grammar  school  scholarships  of  a  somewhat 
larger  amount  ? — ^1  think  some  of  them  would  have  to  be. 

14.812.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Would  that  be  determined  by  the 
difference  of  fee  ? — That  would  be  a  consideration. 

14.813.  (Chairman.)  You  propose  to  refer  to  and  make  some  observations 
upon  a  map  which  shows  the  existing  secondary  day  schools,  and  also  the 
higher  grade  elementary  schools  ? — Yes.'  That  map  I  put  in, — mapNa  2. 
It  shows  the  schools  wmch  we  have  recognised  as  secondary  schoobs  in  the 
West  Biding;  they  are  indicated  under  certain  heads;  there  are  the 
grammar  and  endowed  schools,  shown  by  a  round  mark.  If  they  are  for 
girls  they  have  a  white  cross  on  them ;  if  for  boys  and  girls,  they  have  an 
upright  mark.    This  map  shows  all  those  schools.    Then  the  teolmioal  day 
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9dbiools  are  ehown  by  ihe  squares,  and  -with  sinulap  marks  il  thfiy  ai^fov 
girls.  The  higher  elementary  sohools,  adopting  under  that  term  the 
elassification  of  the  Commissioners^  are  shown  by  an  oblong  mark,  and  the 
proprietary  schools  are  shown  by  a  triaogle. 

14.814.  Have  you  any  obsenration  to  offer  upon  the  phenomena  which 
are  yisoally  set  forth  on  that  map  p — ^I  wish  to  point  ont  how  largely  these 
schools  are  centred  in  the  bo'-oughs  and  in  the  centres  of  population,  and 
how  under  our  scheme  they  are  made  to  serve  for  the  districts  sarrounding 
those  places.  That  is  the  chief  point  that  I  tiave  to  emphasise  froui  the  point 
of  view  of  the  county  council.  It  does  incidentally  show  how  side  by  side 
in  the  large  towns  you  have  a  very  varied  provision  of  schools. 

14.815.  And  I  suppose  it  also  shows  that  certain  areas  are  deficient  in 
the  provision  made  for  Secondary  Education  P — Undoubtedly  it  shows  a 
very  large  area  quite  deficient  in  Secondary  Education. 

14.816.  (Mr.  Lyttelto'ii.)  That  is  mostly  in  the  rural  areas  is  it  not  P— > 
Mostly. 

14.817.  (Chcurman.)  But  not  altogether;  are  there  not  some  populous 
districts  where  manufactures  have  developed  a  large  population  within  the 
last  half  century  where  the  needf ol  provision  for  Secondary  Education  is 
wanting  P — I  should  say  so,  certainlv.  The  mode  of  supplying  that  want  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  future  consideration  as  to  how  far  you  would  meet 
the  case  by  setting  up  a  grammar  school  of  the  first  rank,  and  how  far  you 
would  meet  it  by  a  number  of  lower  rank  schools  for  children  going  early 
into  commerce,  and  so  forth. 

14.818.  (Sir  Henry  Eosroe.)  What  is  the  condition  of  things,  may  I  ask, 
about  the  town  of  Botherham  p — In  Botherham  itself  we  have  a  grammar 
school  for  boys ;  there  is  no  public  school  for  girls  in  Botherham.  As 
regards  the  large  places  round  Botherham,  there  are  no  secondary  schools 
at  all,  and  if  you  refer  to  the  per-centage,  in  the  table  you  will  find  that  the 
per-centage  of  supply  for  Botherham  is  small,  and,  if  you  take  it  for  the 
surrounding  districts,  very  small  indeed. 

14.819.  Is  the  Botherham  grammar  school  on  your  Table  F.  p — ^Yes ; 
Table  F.  shows  the  schools  receiving  fixed  grants,  it  is  one  of  those. 

14.820.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  What  is  the  scale  of  the  map  P — Half-an-inch. 

14.821.  (Mr.  Hobhouse.)  With  regard  to  the  population  mentioned  in 
Table  C.  the  ''  population  of  place  where  school  situate  "  could  you  explain 
What  '*  place  "  means  there  ? — In  every  case  we  indicated  to  the  schools 
who  made  us  this  return  what  the  place  was.  In  a  borough  we  usually 
took  the  borough  area  ;  in  some  places  we  took  what  would  be  popularly 
known  as  the  town.  For  instance,  tnking  Bingley,  we  have  taken  the 
area  of  tbe  Bingley  Improvement  CommissionerB,  which  is  really  a  town 
containing  about  10.000  inhabitants;  the  township  contains  another  10,000 
of  a  totally  different  character  that  is  widely  scattered. 

14.822.  The  township  is  the  rural  area,  I  suppose  P—A  township  is  our 
local  name  for  parish. 

14.823.  Then  those  populations,  as  a  rule,  only  include  the  urban  popu- 
lations ;  they  do  not  include  the  populations  of  the  rural  districts  round 
the  urban  centres  P— That  is  so. 

14.824.  Therefore  they  do  not  show  entirely  tbe  deficiency  of  school 
supply  ? — No. 

14.825.  (Cha'mnan,)  Have  you  any  further  remarks  to  make  in  addition 
to  what  you  have  idready  said  about  the  organised  science  schools,  wbethec 
under  school  boards  or  otherwise  P — The  questions  that  I  was  asked  by 
Dr.  Fairbaim,  I  think,  practically  elucidated  the  points  which  I  wished  to 
impress  upon  the  Commission,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
several  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  principle  between  an 
organised  science  school  conducted  under  the  members  of  a  school 
board  or  voluntary  school  .committee,  and  an  organised  science  school 
conducted  by  a  local   committee.    I  do   not  see  that  you   can   draw 
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any  line  between  the  two  flohools  in  point  of  rank  in  a  number  of  cases ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  both  are  oondncted  nnder  what  is  a  local  committee 
recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  both  are  unendowed,  and 
both  must  be  dependent  upon  earnings  of  a  somewhat  similar  character. 

14.826.  Have  yon  anything  further  to  add  to  what  you  have  said  already 
with  regurd  to  the  general  working  of  the  system  of  Science  and  Art 
grants  P — I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  that  point. 

14.827.  Something  was  said  tibout  it  yesterday  P— It  was  incidentally 
mentioned,  but  I  should  wish  to  hand  in  a  table  with  reference  to  that 
called  Table  G. 

14.828.  Then  you  wish  to  refer  to  Table  G.,  and  give  us  some  comments 
upon  it  P— Yes.  That  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  income  of  certain 
grammar  and  technical  day  schools  which  are  receiving  aid  from  the 
county  council.  The  letter  "  O  "  in  that  table  indicates  tbat  the  school  is 
carried  on  as  an  organised  science  school ;  not  necessarily  the  whole  school, 
but  certain  departments  of  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  that  affects  the 
receipts  of  the  school  is  yeiy  marked  indeed.  It  is  desired  at  this  point 
to  emphasise,  from  the  point  of  view  of  schools  of  this  character  (that  is  to 
say,  schools  conducted  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  regulations, 
whether  by  school  boards  as  local  committees,  or  by  other  local  com- 
mittees), how  important  it  is,  from  their  point  of  view,  to  earn  these 
grants ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  table,  that  practically 
their  existence  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  those 
grants.  A  number  of  other  grammar  schools,  and  some  technical 
schools,  who  have  not  adopted  the  r^  stem  of  organised  science  schools, 
have  been  anxious  to  do  so,  but  have  found  themselves  precluded  because 
it  so  fettered  them  in  their  ordinary  curriculum ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
number  of  science  subjects,  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  them,  has  in 
their  opinion  so  prejudiced  their  other  work  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  source  of  income.  That  tells  much  more  in  a 
smaller  school  than  fn  a  larger  one,  where  there  is  more  opportunity  of 
specialiBing.  That  is  really  the  main  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Ck>mmiBsionera,  and  it  shows  the  impoHance  of 
determining  the  position  which  the  Science  and  Art  Department  has  to 
exercise  iu  the  future  of  Secondary  Education  carried  on  in  schools  of  this 
type. 

14.829.  {To  Mr.  Brtgg,)  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  on  this  point  P — 
No.  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Dixon  and  I  have  gone  over  the  evidence  to  be 
submitted  this  morning  in  such  a  way  that,  I  think,  Mr.  Dixon's  evidence 
upon  the  subject  will  be  quite  sufficient  without  any  remarks  from  myself. 

14,880.  (To  Mr.  Dixon.)  Can  you  illustrate  from  any  typical  instance 
what  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  are  as 
regards  the  particular  points  that  you  were  mentioning  P —I  am  not 
attempting  to  urge  at  this  moment  that  the  action  of  the  Department  has 
had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  schools  who  are  availing  themselves  of  it.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  could  not  do  so,  but  I  woald  raider  not  urge  that  at  this 
particular  time.  I  merely  point  out  that  a  number  of  schools  have  found 
themselves  so  crippled  by  the  conditions  that  they  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  this  source  of  income.  We  could  in  detail,  of  course,  suggest  exactly 
where  we  should  like  the  system  modified. 

14.831.  As  we  are  upon  that  point,  I  will  ask  you,  then,  have  you  any 
suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  which 
you  perceive  ?— Generally  speaking,  the  compulsory  houra  to  be  devoted 
to  science  subjects  should  be  shortened. 

14.832.  {Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  Fifteen  houra  it  is  at  present  P— It  was 
15 ;  it  has  now  been  reduced  to  13. 

14,838.  {Chairman.)  And  you  would  shorten  them  further p— I  would 
shorten  them  further,  and  I  would  give  much  greater  elasticity,  so  that, 
although  a  particular  school  for  a  particular  class  might  think  the  13  houra 
advantageous,  yet,  if  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  shorter  number  of  houra 
was  desirable  in  the  interests  of  some  other  class,  the  Department  should 
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be  prepared  io  rednce  its  reqnirements,  or  to  modify  them  so  as  to  meet 
the  drcnmstances  of  individaal  cjuies  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they 
will  do  now. 

14.834.  (Sir  Henry  Roscoe.)  Have  we  had  from  you  the  exact  way  in 
whicii  this  action  is  so  prejudicial  P— The  way  is  that  it  does  not  leave' 
enough  time  for  other  subjects  of  general  education. 

14.835.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  mean  literary  subjects  p — Yes. 

14.836.  (Mrs,  Sidgwich.)  Is  it  that  the  hours  left,  after  the  13  hours 
are  deducted,  are  too  few,  or  that  the  temptation  to  make  sure  of  the 
grants,  by  giving  more  time  to  grant-earning  subjects,  leads  to  the  13 
hours  being  exceeded  ? — ^I  meant  both,  really. 

14.837.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  But  there  are  some  25  to  80  hours  per  week 
available? — Yes. 

14.838.  Do  you  consider  that  13  hours  per  week  are  in  themselves  too 
many  to  devote  to  science,  mathematics,  and  art  in  a  school  of  that 
type  ? — In  the  case  of  some  pupils  they  no  doubt  are.  I  can  only  say  that 
a  number  of  schoolmasters  have  found  tiiem  so,  and  have  therefore 
abandoned  that  source  of  income. 

14.839.  (Chairman.)  Does  it  not  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  stage 
which  the  pupil  has  reached  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  It  might  be  that  there  are 
a  number  of  pupils  who  could  advantageously  devote  that  time  to  it«  but 
that  you  cannot  take  the  whole  class  through. 

14|840.  Your  general  complaint  I  understand  to  be  that  the  system  is 
too  inelastic  P— That  is  very  It^gely  so. 

14.841.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
present  position  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  causes  perplexity  to 
the  working  of  your  county  technical  instruction  committee  P — We  find 
ourselves  overlapping  at  present  to  an  inconvenient  extent ;  we  do  not 
know  how  far  their  system  of  grants  will  be  modified  from  time  to  time,  and 
we  therefore  find  ourselves  placed  in  great  difficulty  in  establishing  classes 
of  a  permanent  charaotsr ;  and  the  difficulties  are  still  more  felt,  no  doubt, 
by  the  actual  local  committees  than  by  the  county  counciL 

14.842.  Is  it  your  view  that,  if  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools 
continue,  it  would  be  well  that  they  should  be  locally  distributed 
somewhat  more  upon  a  given  system  and  upon  a  regnil^r  plan  than  is  the 
case  at  present  P — That  is  very  strongly  the  opinion  which  the  technical 
instruction  committee  have  formed. 

14.843.  Can  you  give  us  any  illustration  of  the  advantages  which  you 
would  expect  from  such  an  arrangement  P — I  should  point  out  the  almost 
impossibility  of  estabhshing  schools  unless  under  such  a  system,  because 
it  really  necessitates  a  considerable  degree  of  combination,  not  only 
between  school  bofurds,  but  between  school  boards  and  voluntary  school 
managers,  because  they  are  quite  intermixed,  not  only  as  regards  areas, 
but  as  regards  the  bodies  acting  in  the  same  area ;  and  therefore  there 
must  be  some  controlling  body  to  take  the  supervision,  and  to  ensure  that 
any  necessary  degree  of  combination  shall  be  carried  out. 

14.844.  At  present  there  is  practically  no  authority  which  deals  with  this 
matter  higher  than  the  restricted  local  authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  school 
board  or  school  committee,  as  the  case  may  be  P— That  is  so. 

14.845.  And  you  would  like  that  either  the  Education  Department  or 
the  county  authority,  should  have  some  voice  in  the  matter  -  -let  us  say,, 
should  exercise  some  authority  in  the  matter  p — Yes,  possibly,  botli 
authorities;  but  the  matter  would  have  to  be  carefully  considered  no 
doubt  when  the  Educational  Department  have  determined  how  far  they 
will  go  in  the  way  of  aiding  more  advanced  primary  instruction. 

14.846.  Supposing  that  these  schools  were  so  placed  as  to  servo  parishes> 
which  have  not  hitherto  contributed  to  them,  would  you  consider  that  any 
new  arrangement  would  be  needed  to  secure  the  control  over  a  larger 
contributory  area  p— I  think  that  would  be  essentiaL 
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for  a  depftrtment  of  State,  rather  than  a  body  of  examiners  who  take 
school  examinations  in  conjunction  with  their  work  in  the  nniyersity; 
they  are  teachers  as  well  as  examiners ;  they  are  learning  as  well  aa 
imparting,  for  they  are  learning  school  standftrds,  school  methods,  the 
snojects  of  study  at  the  schools,  and  they  enable  the  university  itself  ter 
form  a  far  better  judgment  of  what  standard  should  be  requireid  for  the 
whole  series  of  examinations.  That  would  be  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for 
regretting  the  creation,  as  I  say,  of  a  distinct  class  of  professional 
examiners,  in  place  of  graduates  of  colleges  engaged  in  college  teaching 
and  taking  it  as  a  part  of  tbeir  work  only. 

14.711.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  would 
like  to  see  the  administrative  control  of  a  c^eneral  examination  system 
entrusted  to  the  universities  P — I  hope  that  if  a  depai'tment  of  Secondary 
Education  were  created,  they  would  unify,  and  give  guiding  direction,  and 
have  the  power  of  accepting  proposals  from  universities ;  and  I  think 
that  practically  from  that  would  result  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  the 
standards  and  methods  adopted  by  the  different  universities,  while  nothing 
would  be  lost  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  universities  can  at  present 
conduct  school  examinations. 

14.712.  But  you  would  not  like  to  withdraw  from  the  universities  their 
present  administrative  responsibilities  F — Not  in  all  the  details  of  con- 
aueting  the  examinations — of  repordng,  marking,  and  setting  papers, 
&c. ;  that  is  the  part  that  I  should  like  to  see  retained  in  the  hands  of 
university  graduates  and  teachers. 

14.713.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  these  external  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities will  tend  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  universities  from  wnat  in 
a  stricter  sense  is  their  academic  work,  do  you  regard  that  argument  as 
of  any  weight  P — I  think  not ;  I  think  that  those  things  right  themselves. 
Hxamination  work  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  best  fitted  to  discharge  it, 
and  those  who  are  not  fitted  abstain  naturally  from  the  work  of  examina- 
tion. The  universities  are  strong  enough  in  men  to  have  men  whom  they 
can  valuably  use  in  all  the  work  of  examination  that  comes  into  their 
hands. 

14.714.  Do  you  thing  it  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  there 
should  be  more  joint  action  between  the  various  universities  in  England? 
— I  think  chat  that  would  be  very  valuable. 

14.715.  "Valuable  both  to  new  and  older  universities  P — Certainly. 

14.716.  Bdt  if  the  duties  of  the  universities  in  regard  to  Secondary 
Education  are  fully  performed,  that  would  lead  them  into  the  establish- 
ment of  systems  of  training  for  those  who  wish  to  become  secondary 
teachers,  would  it  notP — That  would  be  a  most  valuable  development  of 
university  work.  It  has  been  one  of  the  great  wants,  I  think,  in  English 
Secondary  Education,  that  that  has  not  been  hitherto  developed,  and  one 
welcomes  the  rise  of  it  in  the  training  of  women  teachers  which  is  now 
being  successfully  carried  on  at  Cambridge  upon  such  lines  as  one  wonld 
wish. 

14.717.  It  might  in  its  earlier  stages  entail  a  lar^e  charge  upon  the 
university  funds  P^lt  might,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  well  expended 
money. 

14.718.  (To  Vice-Chancellor  Ward,)  May  I  ask  whether  you  think  that, 
in  order  to  discharge  their  full  duty  to  Secondary  Education,  the 
Victoria  University  would  require  a  large  subsidy  from  the  State  P — I 
think  so ;  I  think  that  is  one  of  those  functions  which  you  are  quite 
right  in  saying  would  entail  considerable  additional  expenditure  upon 
the  university  or  its  colleges.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
shoTild  be  advanced,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  advanced,  for  an  augmentation 
of  the  grant  to  the  university  colleges. 

14.719.  Have  you  considered  whether,  if  that  augmentation  were  given, 
it  would  be  objectionable  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  representative 
of  the  State  on  the  governing  tody  of  the  university  P— We  have  not  yet 
considered  that,  but  there  are  certain  relations,  as  you  are  aware,  with 
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regard  to  primary  teachers  the  analofiT-  of  which  might  be  followed. 
Yon  are  aware,  of  uourse,  that  the  Lord  President  of  the  Oouncil  appoints 
the  members  of  the  nmyersitj  court. 

14.720.  In  the  case  of  the  Victoria  University  is  that  so? — ^Yes,  in 
the  case  of  the  Victoria  Uniyerflity,  and  in  fact  in  Owens  College  also. 

14.721.  Speaking  from  your  local  experience,  do  yoa  think  that  the 
same  principle  might  be  safely  extendea  to  other  universities  P — ^I  think 
so ;  I  see  no  reason  against  it.  The  President  of  the  Council  appoints 
both  to  the  nniversity  and  to  the  college  in  oar  case.  I  should  lurther 
state  that  six  members  of  the  university  court,  appointed  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Oouncil,  sit  upon  the  university  council ;  so  that  that 
increases  the  importance  of  his  nominations. 

14.722.  (Mr,  ToxaU.)  Upon  the  whole  question  of  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Yice*Chancellor  and  the 
other  principals  as  to  the  particular  capacity  of  the  constituent  colleges 
of  the  Victoria  University  for  training  secondary  teachers  in  conjunction 
with  the  day  training  colleges  already  established  ? — We  have  actually 
formulated  a  scheme  which  comes  into  operation  this  year  for  training 
secondary  teachers.  It  has,  you  observe,  been  literally  just  passed,  so  that, 
althoagh  it  is  nominally  in  operation,  we  cannot  judge  at  present  what  the 
effect  of  it  will  be.    That  scheme  can  be  laid  before  you. 

14.723.  You  can  put  it  in  P— Yes.  You  will  see  that  part  of  it  will  fall 
in  with  the  primary  teachers'  training. 

14.724.  Will  the  training  of  the  two  classes  of  teachers  take  place 
largely  together  P— Only  to  some  small  extent  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
{Priiieipal  BodingUm.)  I  think  that  there  is  one  important  difference  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  the  primary  teachers  have  already  had  a 
good  deal  of  teaching  in  the  pupil-teacher  stage,  whereas  secondary 
teachers  have  their  practical  traming  to  begin  ;  therefore,  the  secondary 
teachers'  training  must  always  come  after  they  have  already  graduated ; 
they  could  not  put  the  time  into  the  practising  school  otherwise. 
iyice'GJtaneeUor  Ward.)  Perhaps  it  would  interest  vou  to  know  that  we  • 
attach  special  importance  to  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  in  the 
teaching  of  particular  branches  by  the  professors  who  are  teaching.  That 
will,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  noyel  and  salutary  element  in  the  traming  of 
teachers  in  our  uuiversity  ooUeges. 

14,725. 1  suppose  you  recognise  that  the  theoretical  part  of  the  pedagogio 
training  of  teachers  could  be  given  together,  both  for  secondary  and 
primary  teachers? — ^That  is  to  some  exteiLt  contemplated,  as  yoa  will 
find  in  the  scheme. 

14,729.  How  far  could  the  practical  portion  of  the  training  be  given 
together  P — The  practical  portion  is  given  to  primary  teachers  as 
ordinary  university  students;  bat  to  secondary  teachers  the  professor 
would  try  to  impart  something  of  the  art  of  instructing  in  his  particular 
«cience. 

14,727.  And  they  would  attend  the  same  practising  schools  probably ;  TaATirnre  ow 
they  would  be  practising  teachmg  together? — Probably,  to  some  extent;  'ab^chbjw. 
they  would  attend  practising  schools  of  the  primary  kind  which  Tvould 
serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  secondary.  {Principal  MendM,)  IL  might 
also  interest  you  to  knew  that  the  training  in  education  of  secondary 
teachers,  as  well  as  primary,  has  been  part  of  the  work  authorised,  and 
subsidised  by  the  technical  instimction  committee  at  Liverpool;  they 
have  set  aside  400Z.  a  vear,  to  be  administered  by  University  College.  We 
have  one  lecturer  giving  himself  entirely  to  the  art  and  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  education ;  we  have  one  lecturer  taking  the  psychology  branch ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  grant  is  spent  in  otherwise  developing  the  work 
and  on  practising  schools.  These  courses  are  made  part  of  the  col  lego 
course ;  they  cover  the  theory  of  education,  psychology,  and  the  history 
and  practice  of  education,  by  a  special  lecturer  on  education,  who  has 
surveillance  of  the  work  done  in  the  practising  schools.  Hitherto,  almost 
all  have  been  primary  teachers,  and  the  practising  school  has  been  a 
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organised  imder  one  controlling  body.  They  think  that  the  character  of 
the  scheme  which  they  have  carried  out  in  the  West  Biding,  and  which  in 
Bome  rebpects  resembles  schemes  carried  out  in  Welsh  counties,  being 
organised  on  the  county  basis,  exemplifies,  what  all  those  schemes  show, 
namely,  the  inter-dependence  of  the  two  subjects,  and  how  they  may  be 
carried  out  side  by  side.  Secondly,  they  think  that  it  is  essential  tiiat  the 
controlling  body  must  deal  with  the  county  area,  necessarily  including  the 
ordinary  or  non-county  boroughs,  whateyer  may  be  done  as  to  county 
boroughs,  leaving  that  question  on  one  side  for  the  moment.  They  further 
point  out  that  they  are  such  a  controlling  body  under  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Acts ;  that  they  are  already  covering  the  ground  as  regards  Secondary 
Education  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  they  think  that  the  scheme 
adopted  in  the  West  Biding  shows  the  outlines  of  an  organisation  capable 
of  extension  without  difficulty,  so  as  to  provide  in  a  large  measure  for 
Secondary  Education  if  that  should  become  the  special  duty  of  the  county 
council.  This  remark  applies  to  action  under  any  Act  pabsed  on  the  lines 
of  the  Secondary  Education  Bills,  especially  ihe  Bill  of  last  year,  1895 ; 
but  if  legislation  should  proceed  on  more  ample  and  full  lines  as  the  result 
of  this  Commission,  they  still  think  that  a  scheme  on  some  such  lines  as 
the  one  they  have  adopted  might  be  adapted  to  the  altered  conditions 
introduced  by  legislation.  They  point  out,  in  regard  to  the  alternative  to 
the  county  council  being  the  head  authority  (I  am  now  putting  in  the 
county  council  as  distinguished  from  a  general  authority  of  some  other 
kind),  that  the  county  council  is  the  rating  authority  for  all  purposes, 
including  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  they  think  that  it  would  be 
altogether  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  those  Acts,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Local  Qovemment  Act.  1888,  which  even  provides  that  the  powers  of 
Government  departments  may  be  handed  over  to  the  county  council,  to 
take  away  those  powers  from  the  county  council.  Another  point  which 
they  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  necessity  for  co-ordination  of  the  central 
departments  in  London  under  one  head,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  overlapping 
as  between  the  departments  themselves,  and  also  as  between  those  depart- 
ments and  tlie  county  councils  and  local  committees.  In  regard  to  questions 
which  have  been  addressed  to  us  by  the  Commission,  I,  perhaps,  ought  to 
refer  to  what  I  think  was  described  as  the  provincial  authority.  1  may  say 
at  once  that  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Fearon,  and  I  recognise  in 
what  has  been  swd  as  to  a  "provincial  authority*'  an  idea  which  I  know 
Mr.  Fearon  has. 

14.873.  The  expression  dates  from  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
Beporb  of  1868,  as  you  are  aware?— Yes ;  but  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Fearon  I  recognised  the  same  expression,  and  I  know,  I  may  say, 
generally  speaking,  what  his  views  are  in  connexion  with  it. 

14.874.  We  have  had  his  views  in  evidence  ?— -I  was  merely  leading  up 
to  what  I  was  about  to  say,  because  the  vice-chairman  and  I  were  both 
cross-examined  as  to  whether  we  were  in  favour  of  a  provincial  authority. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  proposed  functions  of  that  provincial  authority 
were  clearly  defined  to  us  when  the  questions  were  put;  but  I  think  I 
should  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  county  council  has  not  as  yet 
formulated  any  opinion  as  to  the  setting  up  of  an  authority  of  that  kind. 
I  understand  by  a  provincial  authority  some  authority  invested  with 
definite  powers  extending  over  some  considerable  area,  probably  a  group 
of  counties,  including  coimty  boroughs  if  they  are  recognised  ae  separate 
local  authorities.  I  may  further  say  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
oounty  council,  or  for  us,  to  express  any  very  definite  views  as  to  that 
authority  until  we  know  exactly  what  its  relation  would  be  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  scheme ;  because  the  question  of  who  has  to  provide  the 
funds  bears  very  directly  upon  a  question  of  that  sort ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  whole  scheme  before  one  in  order  to  be 
able  to  give  a  very  definite  opinion  as  to  a  question  of  that  kind.  But, 
speaking  generally,  I  may  say  that  while  it  is  quite  clear  that  combination 
is  absolutely  essential,  especially  in  the  smaller  counties,  yet  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  larger  counties,  such  as  the  West  Biding,  will  be  very 
largely  self-contained,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  may  and  would  in  some 
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should  become  possible  to  have  a  new  anthority),  you  suggested  a  body 
on  which  there  would  be  representation  of  the  county  council » the  school 
board,  and  the  educational  authorities  ? — Yes. 

14.740.  I  want  to  ask,  with  regard  to  that,  then,  is  not  that  possible  at 
present,  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act;  is  it  not  the  case  that 
many  of  the  technical  instruction  committees  of  county  councils  do,  in 
fact,  consist  of  a  body  of  that  kind  F — It  is  possible,  if  they  choose  to 
exercise  their  power  in  that  way.  I  thought  it  was  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule. 

14.741.  We  have  had  evidence  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  is  the 
practice  in  many  county  councils  ;  but,  potting  that  aside,  at  all  events 
li;  would  not  involve  anything  more  than  to  make  nniversal  what  is 
already  the  practice  in  certain  cases  ?— That  is  so ;  acd  I  think  it  would 
be  quite  easy.     I  do  not  think  it  would  give  rise  to  any  resentment. 

14.742.  To  make  compulsory  whai  is  already  the  practice  in  many 
districts  woald  not  amount  to  the  kind  of  revolution  of  which  you  spoke, 
would  it  ? — No. 

14.743.  Therefore  such  a  body  might  be  developed  out  of  an  existing 
authority  without  any  violent  change,  and  it  would  be  the  kind  ot 
authority  that  you  think  ideally  the  best  ? — I  think  so. 

14.744.  (Chairman.)  You  desire,  1  believe,  to  give  Fome  evidence  to  the 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  experience  of  Liverpool  in  the  working  of 
the  technical  instruction  committee  ?— There  are  two  or  three  rematks 
that  I  wish  to  make  regarding  the  use  of  our  powers  and  where  we  have 
felt  fettered,  because  I  believe  that  Liverpool  is  rather  a  sample  city  in 
this  respect.  We  have  felt  fettered  in  the  scope  of  subjects  in  dealing 
with  Secondary  Education,  in  being  unable  to  support  directly  (although 
really  we  have  indirectly)  Latin,  Greek,  and  History.  I  think  almost 
everything  else  comes  in  under  the  elastic  definition  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act.  Then,  secondly,  I  hope  that  the  opportunity  will  be 
taken  of  precluding  the  misappropriation  of  the  technical  instruction 
funds^  and  allowing  them  to  be  spent  on  any  specific  object,  whether 
educational  or  not.  In  Liverpool  we  have  suffered  largely  from  that ;  a 
large  amount  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  money  has  gone  in  other  than 
strictly  educational  directions — in  the  building  of  libraries,  and  so  forth. 
And  besides  securing  its  proper  appropriation,  we  desire  that  it  should 
be  secured  in  perpetuity.  The  town  clerk  and  the  town  treasurer  have 
steadily  urged  that  it  was  not  proper  to  expend  money  which  they  bad 
not  actually  received ;  and  year  by  year,  in  drawing  up  the  estimates  we 
are  fettered  by  the  consideration  that  the  grant  ma^  be  shopped  by  fiat  of 
Parliament,  although  every  one  knows  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  that 
being  done. 

14.745.  Therefore  there  are  some  large  enterprises  which  you  cannot 
embark  upon? — We  can  only  frame  our  balance-sheet  on  the  money 
actually  in  hand,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  put  by  sums  of 
money  for  enterprises,  which  otherwise  we  could  undertake. 

14.746.  (Dean  of  Mancheater,)  Not  only  by  fiat  of  Parliament,  but  by 
caprice  of  the  town  council  P — Yes,  b^  caprice  of  the  town  council ;  but 
the  town  council  could,  I  suppose,  bind  itself  against  caprice ;  it  could 
allocate  the  money,  if  it  so  pleased,  and  if  the  income  were  secure.  But 
the  technical  objection  is  continually  raised. 

14.747.  {Ghairman,)  They  could  not  bind  their  ■neOMSorft  P — No,  that  is 
true ;  but  it  is  year  by  year  only  that'  the  estimatefl  are  presented  and 
sanctioned  by  the  town  council. 

14.748.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  You  want  the  mone^  finally  assigned  by 
the  State,  do  you  not  P — ^Yes.  The  only  other  point  is  that  at  Liverpool 
almost  the  whole  work  has  been  treated  by  devolution;  the  Liverpool 
Town  Oouncil  has  devolved  the  expenditure  of  its  technical  instruction 
funds,  under  proper  guarantees  of  attendance,  and  presentation  at  examina* 
lion,,  to  a  variety  of  bodies  with,  I  think,  this  result:  that  it  has  saved 
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and  nudntained  all  the  elementary  work  of  the  Sonth  Kensington  order 
in  science  and  arts  classes ;  that  it  has  subsidised  snd  called  into  existence 
three  organised  science  schools,  complete  systems  of  evening  commercial 
classes,  evening  industrial  classes  for  artib»ns,  domestic  economy  classes 
for  women  and  children,  and  teachers'  classes  for  pupil-teachers  and 
cx^upil-teachers — our  work  commencing  at  the  limit  where  the  school  board 
work  ends ;  that  besides  that,  it  has  developed  and  strengthened  all  the 
secondary  schools  by  giving  capitation  grants  upon  attendance ;  that  it 
has  similarly  developed  and  strengthened  all  the  technical  departments  in 
University  College,  making  fixed  grants  there,  not  on  a  capitation  basis, 
to  the  leading  scientific  departments  ;  that  it  has  done  the  same  for  the 
school  of  art,  and  evening  continuation  schools  ;  and  that  on  its  own 
initiative  it  has  first  stepped  in  in  two  places,  in  the  creation  and  admini- 
stration of  a  nautical  scnool.  which  arises  from  local  needs  and  conditions, 
and  secondly  in  a  school  of  architecture  and  applied  arts,  to  which  it 
gives  a  fixed  grant  of  1,0002.  a  year.  That  I  think  represents  a  very  large 
body  of  results,  which  have  been  accomplished  entirely  under  the  system  of 
devolution.  The  terms  of  the  grants,  capitation,  attendance,  and  the  like, 
are  all  to  be  found  in  what  I  think  are  instructive  documents,  namely  the 
Beport,  and  the  conditions  of  giving  grants  which  are  published  by  the 
teonnioil  instruction  committee,  and  which  could  be  put  in  as  evidence, 
but  which  I  think  very  possibly  have  been  already  laid  before  the 
Commission* 

14,749.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  us  upon  that  subject  ? — 
All  details  are  accessible  in  print. 

(Chairman.)  We  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  all  for  the  trouble  you 
*  have  taken  in  coming  here  to  us  to^ay,  and  for  the  very  interesting 
evidence  yon  have  given  us. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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Mr.  William  Yibabt  Dixon  and  Mr.  John  Bbioo  recalled  and  further 

examined. 
14,750.  (Sir  Eenry  Eo8coe  to  Mr.  Diseon.)  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your 
views  with  respect  to  fixed  grants  to  certain  grammar  schools  and  technical 
schools  P— You  have  heard  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  evidence  that  in  the 
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firrt  instance  in  the  West  Biding  the  committee  adopted  the  course  of 
paying  secondary  day  schools  under  a  scale  of  grants.  At  first  the  work  was 
in  a  tentative,  and  to  some  extent,  was  in  a  tradition  state.  The  grammar 
schools  in  many  cases  were  not  taking  np  the  amount  of  technical  instruc- 
tion which  we  found  they  could  advantageously  take  up  under  our  system, 
that  ia,  with  aid  by  direct  grants  of  money — ^including  special  aid,  to  enable 
them  to  improve  their  apparatus  for  science  teaching.  After  the  experience 
of  some  two  or  three  years,  we  found  that  the  grammar  schools  had,  as  it 
were,  found  something  like  a  normal  level,  and  the  committee  was  then 
able  to  gauge  their  work  and  to  gauge  their  wants ;  and  it  was  recognised 
aft  being  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  themselves  and  of  the 
county  council,  to  give  something  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  grant  each  year, 
subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time,  and  a  fresh  vote  being  taken  each  year, 
instead  of  grants  under  a  scale. 

14.751.  You  refer  to  maintenance  grants  alone,  or  to  grants  for  the 
erection  of  laboratories  and  so  forth  P — I  now  refer  only  to  grants  for  what 
you  describe  as  maintenance.  The  system  adopted  was  to  ascertain  what 
was  something  like  the  normal  number  of  free  places  which  we  required  in 
each  school,  that  being  the  result  of  three  years*  working  of  our  scholarship 
system ;  then  to  go  to  the  school  and  say,  **  Having  rM^ard  to  the  wants  of 
''  your  district,  and  to  all  the  circumstances  brought  before  uf»,  we  are 
"  prepared  to  pay  you  such  and  such  a  fixed  sum,  provided  that  you  ^ve 
<<  us  so  many  f^  places,  and  you  conform  to  the  general  regulations 
**  prescribed." 

14.752.  At  the  present  time,  then,  I  understand  that  for  a  certain  number 
of  secondaij  schools  fixed  grants  are  given]  amounting  to  sums  varying, 
am  I  right  m  saying,  from  850Z.  to  150Z.  i>er  annum  P — Qenerally  speaking 
that  is  BO.    I  hand  in  a  table  showing  them — Table  F. 

14,758.  Does  that  table  show  all  the  grammar  schools  within  jour  area 
whidh  you  have  the  intention  of  aiding P — No;  we  aid  other  grammar 
schools,  but  some  are  so  much  smaller,  and  the  number  of  scholarships,  if 
any,  that  we  want  there  are  so  varying,  that  we  find  it  better  at  present  to 
grant  them  aid  under  the  scale ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  have  only  made 
this  change  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger  grammar  schools  and  technical 
schools. 

14.754.  I  understand  that  yon  consider  that  you  have  been  able  in  that 
way  to  secure  greater  efficiency,  and  to  efi*eot  certain  reforms,  which  other- 
wise under  the  old  system  you  would  not  have  been  so  well  able  to  do  p — 
That  is  the  case.  We  have  a  report  as  to  each  school ;  we  ascertain  what 
is  its  teaching  staff,  and  what  are  its  fees,  and  its  provision  for  science 
teaching,  and  all  about  it,  in  fact,  and  if  we  think  that  it  needs  reform  or 
amendment  on  any  point,  then,  within  the  limits  of  the  scheme  whidi 
governs  it,  we  ask  that  that  reform  may  be  carried  out. 

14.755.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  that  the  grammar  schools  on 
Table  F.  are  all  provided  already  with  laboratories  and  sufficient  plant  for 
carrying  on  efficient  science  teaching  P^I  should  hardly  like  to  go  so  far 
as  that.  With  regard  to  some  of  them,  arrangements  have  been  made 
temporarily  for  obtaining  their  science  teaching  off  the  premises ;  for 
instance,  at  Wakefield  the  girls'  school  has  no  laboratory,  although  thoy 
were  attempting  to  take  up  the  teaching  of  science  subjects,  and  there  we 
found  it  necessary  to  make  it  a  condition  that  they  should  have  practioid 
experimental  work,  and  for  the  present  they  have  arranged  to  use  the 
buildings  of  the  technical  school  which  happf  ns  to  be  within  convenient 
distance ;  and  that  arrangement  has  been  sanctioned  by  our  committee. 

14.756.  And  that,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  is  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  ? — That  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  at  present. 

14.757.  What  steps  have  you  taken  for  the  very  important  matter  of 
improving  the  scientific  apparatus  that  is  required  P — ^In  all  cases  we  had 
a  special  report  of  our  inspector,  and,  having  heard  that  report,  we  made 
a  representation  to  the  governing  body,  and  to  the  headmaster,  pointing 
out  where  any  deficiency  exists,  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  character 
of  the  aid  that  the  county  coonoil  is  prepared  to  give.    Usually,  in  those 
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14.907.  Not  belonging  to  their  body?— Fes.  But  other  bodies  would 
like  power,  as  I  understand,  to  send  representatives,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  the  county  council,  I  understand,  would  be  prepared  to  welcome 
those  representatives. 

14.908.  Have  your  council  considered  the  question  of  representative 
councillors ;  whether,  in  addition  to  the  externally  co-opted  members,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  add  a  certain  small  proportion  of  members  nominated 
by  the  central  educational  authority  for  example  ? — On  that  point  the 
evidence  I  have  given  is  that  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  says  that  the 
committee  shall  i  Delude  certain  representative  elements,  there  would  be 
no  objection  raised  by  the  county  council,  I  have  not  gone  at  all  into  the 
question  who  should  be  represented. 

14.909.  But  whom  they  should  be  nominated  by  is  my  question  p-^That 
has  not  been  gone  into  at  alL 

14.910.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask,  has  your  council  felt  any  difficulty  in 
the  fact,  that  the  apportionment  of  the  money,  known  usually  as  the 
whiskey  money,  is  not  necessarily  all  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  secondary 
or  technical  education  p — We  have  found  no  such  difficulty  in  the  West 
Biding,  because  there  has  been  such  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion  that 
it  should  all  be  so  devoted. 

14.911.  But  you  are  aware  that  in  many  counties,  and,  I  suppose,  in 
certain  county  boroughs  also,  the  whole  of  the  money  is  not  thus  devoted  P 
— That  I  know.  I  simply  spoke  of  the  West  Biding.  I  said  that  we  had 
not  found  a  difficulty ;  but,  no  doubt,  if  we  in  conjunction  with  other 
authorities  were  carrying  on  a  system  of  Secondary  Education,  we  clearly 
should  find  a  difficulty,  unless  they  were  willing  to  do  their  fair  share  of 
helping  schools  which  we  also  were  helping. 

14.912.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  clause  in  the  Act  allocating  this  money 
definitely  for  the  purposes  of  education  p — I  thiuk  it  would  certainly  be  an 
advantage.  It  would  certainly  give  much  greater  confidence  to  the  local 
committees  and  others  carrying  on  the  work.  I  think  it  is  in  every  way 
desirable  that  it  should  be  so  idlocated. 

14.913.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  It  would  ensure  continuity,  would  it  not  P 
— Certainly. 

14.914.  {Sir  Henry  Bo8co3.)  Would  you  give  the  central  authority,  in 
the  case  of  a  formation  of  a  board  such  as  you  have  suggested,  any  voice 
or  power  in  case  of  defaulting  action  on  the  part  of  the  county  council,  or 
of  its  board  P — Do  you  refer  to  the  central  authority  in  London. 

14.915.  I  refer  to  the  case  which  has  happened  with  regard  to  the  formation 
of  a  school  board.  For  example,  if  the  school  board  does  not  do  its  duty, 
the  Education  Department  can  step  in,  and  can  dissolve  the  school  board, 
and  can  actually  appoint  a  new  one.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  similar 
regulation  should  be  inserted  in  the  Act  with  regard  to  Secondary 
Education  P — Effective  pressure  of  that  kind  would  mean,  in  the  last  resort, 
power  to  spend  money  at  the  expense  of  the  county  council,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  see  a  difficulty.  I  certainly  think  that  the  central 
authority  should  have  power  to  point  out  where  a  deficiency  occurred, 
and  no  doubt  they  would  retain  considerable  authority  if  they  were 
giving  grants,  because  the^  could  withhold  their  grant  unless  they  were 
satisfied,  either  as  to  a  particular  school  or  as  to  the  general  provision. 

14.916.  But  under  your  proposition  the  grant  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
technical  instruction  committee  P — ^Yes. 

14.917.  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  any  kind  of  central  control, 
over  the  board  thus  constituted  P— I  think  that  there  would  necessarily  be 
some  kind  of  central  supervision  of  a  general  character ;  but  the  more  we 
are  independent  of  that  practically  the  better,  perhaps. 

14.918.  You  do  not  wish  for  unnecessary  interference  P — ^No,  we  do  not 
in  any  way.  I  am  supposing  that  there  will,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
be  a  considerable  sum  voted  by  Qovemment ;  and  I  am  rather  assuming 
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BoholtfahipB,  I  sQppOBe  ? — The  soholar  knowv  nothing  of  the  arrangement ; 
he  is  simplj  sent  to  school  free  of  charge,  bnt  as  a  further  inducement  to 
the  parent  to  keep  the  c^ld  longer  at  school,  nfter  the  first  two  years  we 
give  a  maintenance  allowance  of  5/. 

14.772.  Then  the  grant  to  the  school  at  Bamsley,  for  instance,  of  200?. 
is  a  deduction  from  your  scholarships  expenditure  ? — Ves,  that  is  to  say, 
that  this  sum  of  8,8352.  includes  a  considerable  sum  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  appeared  under  the  separate  head  of  scholarships. 

14.773.  {Sir  Henry  Jloacoe.)  That  fund  having  been  largely  increased 
during  the  last  past  year  ? — The  scholarship  funds  necessarily. 

14.774.  I  mean  this  payment  to  the  schools  haying  been  increased  ? — 
Yes. 

14.775.  [Dr,  Fairhntm.)  Is  this  a  fixed  grant  to  the  school  irrespective 
of  the  places  occupied  ? — Yes,  subject  to  revision  every  year,  aud  to  the 
provision  that  if  we  exceed  our  free  places,  then  we  make  a  further 
payment  according  to  an  agreement,  to  cttch  school ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if 
we  have  to  award  more  scholarships  at  a  school  than  we  have  free  places, 
then  we  make  them  an  additional  payment  per  scholar. 

14.776.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  there  anvthing  in  the  3,000Z.  and  odd 
that  you  grant  to  the  school  beyond  scholarsliips  ? — Yes. 

14.777.  What  ?— It  is  in  commutation,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  of  the 
sum  which  we  should  have  paid  to  them  under  our  scale,  and  of  something 
like  the  normal  expenditure  which  we  should  make  under  the  head  of 
scholarships ;  it  includes  both  heads. 

14.778.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  May  I  ask  why  you  have,  in  the  Table  F.,  no 
school  in  Leeds  or  representative  of  Leeds  p — ^We  are  sending  scholars  to 
schools  in  Leeds.  We  recognise  schools,  you  will  see,  in  Leeds — in 
Table  C. 

14.779.  {Mr.  Fenicick.)  If  the  number  of  students  applying  for  free 
places  should  diminish,  do  you  in  consecjuence  reduce  your  payment  ? — 
Not  for  that  year,  certainly  ;  but  that  might  lead  us  to  revise  our  grant 
for  a  future  year.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would ;  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  year  by  year. 

14.780.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Do  you  specially  exclude  organised  science 
schools  from  those  to  which  you  grant  fixed  rates  P — No ;  our  list  does 
include  certain  schools  reoognised  as  organised  science  schools ;  Keighley 
is  one  and  Bradford  Grammar  School  is  another. 

14.781.  Why  then  is  there  no  leoognition  of  the  school  at  Leeds  P — 
There  is  recognition  of  it,  but  that  school  has  never  received  what  we  call 
capitation  and  subject  grants.  I  may  say  that  it  has  never  applied  for  them  ; 
but  we  do  pay  the  Le^  school  so  much  per  head  for  the  scholars  that 
we  send  there. 

14.782.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Leeds  Grammar 
School,  or  the  middte  school  P — I  understood  Dr.  Fairbaim  to  refer  to  the 
Leeds  higher  grade  school. 

14.783.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  I  first  missed  Leeds  altogether  out  of  this 
scheme ;  then  I  missed  the  organised  science  school ;  and  I  wanted  to 
know  the  reason  for  it  P — This  list,  as  I  was  explaining,  only  includes  those 
schools  with  whom  we  have  inade  this  particular  arrangement.  It  does 
not  include  all  the  sdiools  to  which  we  send  soholam ;  stiU  less  does  it 
include  all  tiie  schools  that  we  aid. 

14.784.  Why  do  you  not  recognise  in  this  same  grade  and  form  tho 
organised  sdenoe  school  P — This  list  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with 
grade  ;  it  has  rather  to  do  with  schools  which  are  somewhat  more 
under  our  own  purview  than  the  Leeds  higher  grade  school,  and  where 
we  know  rather  more  definitely  what  the  wants  are.  We  recognise  the 
Leeds  school,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  it  scholars  under  scholar- 
ships, and  we  pay  that  school  so  much  per  head  for  those  scholar^. 
That  is  the  course  which  we  adopt  with  regard  to  several  other  schools. 
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stibmitted  all  our  regnlatioiiB  ;  bat  if  from  time  to  time  we  mmt  to  make 
BUght  modifications,  not  involying  an  important  new  dopartnre,  we  do  not 
snbmit  them  to  the  oonnty  oonnciL 

14.932.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way :  Ton  do  that  beoaude  you  oonaidnr  it 

EoUtic  to  do  8o,  but  at  the  same  time  the  teohnioal  inntmction  committee 
as  power  to  make  changes  of  itself  P — Under  the  words  of  delegation  it 
oertunly  has.  (Mr.  Brigg.)  It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  cause 
the  whole  of  the  council,  us  far  as  possible,  to  know  everything  that  the 
committee  does,  and  in  order  to  do  that  it  works  out  in  this  way ;  that 
every  district  committee  has  on  it  members  of  the  council,  so  that  literally 
every  member  of  the  council  is  on  the  district  committee  for  the  purposes 
of  technical  instruction  in  his  onrn  district ;  thereby  every  councillor  and 
every  alderman  is  literally  distinctly  interested  in  this  work  in  his  own 
district.  It  is  quite  different  from  every  other  committee.  Other  com- 
mittees of  the  council  have  of  coarse  definite  work  to  perform,  which  that 
committee  performs  for  the  whole  of  the  council  and  for  the  whole  of  the 
area ;  but  in  this  case,  every  local  committee  containing  members  of  the 
council,  and  having  their  work  to  do  in  their  own  district,  it  is  literally  as 
though  the  whole  council  was  subdivided  into  a  number  of  commiitees, 
and  those  having  their  local  districts  to  altend  to,  thoy  cannot  help,  so  to 
speak,  knowing  everything  that  is  going  on  in  techni(»il  work.  There  are 
some,  of  course,  who  take  a  more  active  part  in  it  than  others,  some  very 
energetic,  and  some  rather  apathetic,  and  the*  only  object  of  the  committee 
is,  of  course,  to  stir  up  those  places  that  are  sluggish,  and  to  put  on  fresh 
members  of  the  committee  if  they  do  not  attend,  and  to  take  steps  in  order 
generally  to  bring  the  condition  of  the  local  districts  before  these  local 
committees ;  so  that  wo  have  actually  the  consent  of  ever^-  member  of  the 
council,  so  to  speak,  to  the  work  of  the  technical  instruction  committee. 
That  is  the  position  of  things. 

14.933.  {To  Mr.  Diicon)  One  reason  why  thai  is  very  important,  I 
suppose,  is  that  you  are  dependent  on  the  annual  grant  from  the  county 
council  P — That  is  so. 

14.934.  And  it  is  important  that  you  should  carry  with  you  the  support 
of  the  whole  council  P — Tes. 

14,9Cit5.  In  any  new  legislation  that  you  contemplate  for  Secondary 
Education,  you  contemplate  that  it  should  include  the  power  to  set  up 
new  schools  as  well  as  to  aid  existing  ones  ? — Yes. 

14,93G.  I  gather  that  your  scheme  at  present  is  maiidy  one  of  aid,  but 
that,  although  you  might  not  think  it  well  to  use  to  the  full  extent  the 
power  to  set  up  schools,  you  have  that  power  under  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Act,  and  would  claim  to  have  it  under  a  Secondary  Education  Act  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  that  any  scheme  for  the  whole  country  must  necessarily 
include  such  a  power. 

14,987.  Where,  under  that  Act,  you  have  set  up  a  school,  do  you  think 
that  provision  should  be  made  compelling  the  local  authority  to  maintain 
it  P  You  see  the  point  that  I  mean :  that  at  present  there  is  a  grant  wMoh 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  and,  if  so,  what  kind  of  provision  is 
desirable,  with  that  end  in  view,  to  enable  permanent  appropriations  to  be 
made  in  some  way.  In  the  Elementary  Education  Act  there  is  machinery 
for  the  purpose,  namely,  that  the  school  board  is  required  to  mRin^JT^  the 
school;  and  in  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  there  is  another 
provision,  by  means  of  tying  up  the  money,  in  schemes  of  the  Charity 
Commission.  What,  if  anv,  provision  do  you  contemplate  for  the  purpose  p 
— At  present  I  am  bonnd  to  say  that  I  have  not  contemplated  anything 
further  thsm  what  has  been  proposed  by  previous  Bills ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
throw  the  duty  upon  the  county  council,  and,  coupled  v;ith  that,  some 
central  aid  and  supervision,  to  point  out  if  there  is  neglect  of  duty.  If 
you  go  beyond  that,  you  apparently  introduce  the  question  that  I  referred 
to  l^ore,  of  compelling  the  county  council  to  lay  a  special  rate. 
(Mr.  Bri^g.)  The  great  probabilities  are,  that  in  that  case  ypu  would  have 
funds  arising  from  charities  which  could  possibly  be  devoted  to  that 
purpose. 
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nimiber  of  the  pnpilB  from  the  Tillage  free  of  ooet,  has  enabled  them  to 
avoid  the  neeeasit j  of  proyiding  an  elementary  day  schooL 

14,798.  And  thereby  has  zelieyed  the  locality  P  —And  thereby  has  relieyed 
the  locality. 

14.794.  That  ia  to  Bay,  has  relieved  either  the  ratepayers,  or  those  who 
wonld  snbeoribe  to  a  voluntary  school  in  the  locality  P — ^Yes.  That  school 
is  apparently,  on  the  face  of  Ihe  figures,  providing  Secondary  Education ; 
that  is  to  say,  education  at  the  grammar  school,  for  5  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  But  it  is  not  providing  really  SecondaiT^  Education  for  5  per 
cent:  of  the  population. 

14.795.  Do  you  unsh  to  name  that  school  P — ^I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
object  in  naming  it.    You  will  find  it  in  the  list. 

14.796.  Then  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  the  per-centages,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  higher 
grade  elementary  schools  P — That  would  necessarily  make  a  very  consider- 
able diiferenoe.  And  that  brings  out  one  of  the  points  which  no  doubt  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  each  case ;  namely,  whether  we  ought  to  provide 
two  schools,  one  in  the  nature  of  an  advanced  primary  school,  which  may 
deal  with  scholars  up  to  some  15  years  of  age,  or  so,  or  whether  we  are  to 
have  only  one  school  which  is  to  provide  both  for  that  class  of  scholars, 
and  for  others  who  may  be  going  on  to  a  university.  We  have,  of 
course,  many  examples  of  both  in  the  West  Riding,  and  no  doubt  in 
mapping  out  a  scheme  for  a  complete  system  o)  Secondary  Education, 
each  case  would  have  to  be  considered  separately  on  its  merits. 

14.797.  You  are  now  considering  the  question  of  whether  the  same 
school  ought  to  provide  for  pupils  at  15  years  of  age,  and  those  who  may 
be  leaving  at  18,  to  go  to  the  university  ? — 1  am  referring  incidentally  to 
that  point  which  arises  more  or  less  iu  connexion  with  these  tables. 

14.798.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  question 
whether  or  no  it  is  better  to  organise  the  schools,  with  a  view  to  both 
classes,  or  whether  it  is  better  in  centres  sufficient  to  supply  one  of  the 
schools,  some  of  whose  pupils  leave  at  18,  to  have  a  separate  school  for 
that  purpose  P — Treating  it  as  a  practical  question,  I  think  there  are  some 
places  not  large  enough  at  the  present  time  to  support  both  classes  of 
schools,  and  that  to  take  away  from  the  grammar  school,  all  those 
children,  or  nearly  all,  who  would  leave  at  15  years  of  age,  would  leave 
the  grammar  school  an  insufficient  supply  to  carry  on  with ;  and  so,  as  I 
was  saying,  each  of  those  cases  must,  I  think,  be  very  carefully  considered 
in  reference  to  the  actual  circumstances  surrounding  it. 

14.799.  Does  not  the  problem  present  itself  sometimes  in  this  practical 
form :  where  the  population  is  such  as  to  provide,  let  us  say,  50  pupils 
who  might  be  expected  to  remain  until  18,  whether  it  is  better  to  have  a 
sexNirate  school  for  those  10  pupils,  or  to  work  that  school  not  only  for 
those  50  pupils,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  much  larger  number,  say  from 
200  to  300,  who  would  remain  only  to  15  or  16  years  of  age  p — That  is  a 
question  that  would  really  be  better  answered  by  the  representatives  of 
the  schools  themselves,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  policy,  in  each  particular  case 
which  would  have  to  be  considered. 

14.800.  Of  course  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  schools  themselves  upon 
the  question.  I  only  wished  to  know  whether  vou,  from  a  somewhat 
detached,  but  nevertheless  fortunate  position  of  observation,  are  able  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  question  P — I  will  not  limit  myself  to  the  exact 
figures  that  you  mention,  which  possibly  some  people  might  say  were 
approaddng  the  borderland;  but  with  a  school  where  you  could  have  not 
more  than  that  number  I  shonld^think,  generally  speaking,  that  it  wonld 
be  better  for  one  school  to  deal  with  both  classes  of  pupils. 

14.801.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  per-centage  of  the  population 
who,  where  the  conditions  were  favourable,  might  be  expected  to  attend 
public  secondary  day  schools  P — Subject  to  considerable  qualifications,  the 
state  of  things  in  the  West  Biding  would  rather  tend  to  f&ow  that  in  some 
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for  a  department  of  State,  rather  than  a  body  of  examiners  who  take 
fiohool  examinations  in  conjunction  with  their  work  in  the  nniyersity: 
they  are  teachers  as  well  as  examiners ;  they  are  learning  as  well  aa 
imparting,  for  they  are  learning  school  standards,  school  methods,  the 
sabjects  of  study  at  the  schools,  and  they  enable  the  university  itself  te^ 
form  a  far  better  judgment  of  what  standard  should  be  required  for  the 
whole  series  of  examinations.  That  would  be  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for 
regretting  the  creation,  as  I  say,  of  a  distinct  class  of  professional 
examiners,  in  place  of  graduates  of  colleges  engaged  in  college  teaching 
and  taking  it  as  a  part  of  their  work  only. 

14.711.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  would 
like  to  see  the  administrative  control  of  a  i^eneral  examination  system 
entrusted  to  the  universities  P — I  hope  that  if  a  depai'tment  of  Secondary 
Education  were  created,  they  would  unify,  and  give  guiding  dii'ection,  and 
hare  the  power  of  accepting  proposals  from  universities;  and  I  think 
that  practically  from  that  would  result  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  the 
standards  and  methods  adopted  by  the  different  universities,  while  nothing 
would  be  lost  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  universities  can  at  present 
conduct  school  examinations. 

14.712.  But  you  would  not  like  to  withdraw  from  the  universities  their 

§  resent  administrative  responsibilities  ? — Not  in  all  the  details  of  con- 
ueting  the  examinations — of  reporting,  marking,  and  setting  papers, 
&c,  ;  that  is  the  part  that  I  should  like  to  see  retained  in  the  hands  of 
university  graduates  and  teachers. 

14.713.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  these  external  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities will  tend  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  universities  from  what  in 
a  stricter  sense  is  their  academic  work,  do  you  regard  that  argument  as 
of  any  weight  P — I  think  not ;  I  think  that  those  things  right  themselves. 
Examination  work  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  best  fitted  to  discharge  it» 
and  those  who  are  not  fitted  abstain  naturally  from  the  work  of  examina- 
tion. The  universities  are  strong  enough  in  men  to  have  men  whom  they 
can  valuably  use  in  all  the  work  of  examination  that  comes  into  their 
hands. 

14.714.  Do  you  thing  it  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  there 
should  be  more  joint  action  between  the  various  universities  in  England  ? 
— I  think  chat  that  would  be  very  valuable. 

14.715.  "Valuable  both  to  new  and  older  universities  P — ^Certainly. 

14.716.  Bdt  if  the  duties  of  the  universities  in  regard  to  Secondary 
Education  are  fully  performed,  that  would  lead  them  into  the  establish- 
ment of  systems  of  training  for  those  who  wish  to  become  secondary 
teachers,  would  it  notP — That  would  bo  a  most  valuable  development  of 
university  work.  It  has  been  one  of  the  great  wants,  I  think,  in  English 
Secondary  Education,  that  that  has  nob  been  hitherto  developed,  and  one 
welcomes  the  rise  of  it  in  the  training  of  women  teachers  which  is  now 
being  successfully  carried  on  at  Cambridge  upon  such  lines  as  one  would 
wish. 

14.717.  It  might  in  its  earlier  stages  entail  a  large  charge  upon  the 
university  funds  P— It  might,  no  doubt,  but  it  woald  be  well  expended 
money. 

14.718.  (To  Vice-Chancellor  Ward.)  May  I  ask  whether  you  think  that, 
in  order  to  discharge  their  full  duty  to  Secondary  Education,  the 
Victoria  University  would  require  a  large  subsidy  from  the  State  P — I 
think  so;  I  think  that  is  one  of  those  functions  which  yon  are  quite 
right  in  saying  would  entail  considerable  additional  expenditure  upon 
the  university  or  its  colleges.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
shoTild  be  advanced,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  advanced,  for  an  augmentation 
of  the  grant  to  the  university  colleges. 

14.719.  Have  you  considered  whether,  if  that  augmentation  were  given, 
it  would  be  objectionable  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  representative 
of  the  State  on  the  governing  tSdy  of  the  university  P — We  nave  not  yet 
considered  that,  but  there  are  certain  relations,  as  you  are  aware,  with 
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regard  to  primary  teachers  the  aiialoi:!^  of  which  might  be  followed* 
You  are  aware,  of  uourse,  that  the  Lord  President  of  the  Oouncil  appoints 
the  members  of  the  tuurersitj  court. 

14.720.  In  the  caftse  of  the  Victoria  University  is  that  soP — ^Yes,  in 
the  case  of  the  Victoria  Uniyersity,  and  in  fact  in  Owens  College  also. 

14.721.  Speaking  from  your  local  experience,  do  you  think  that  the 
same  principle  might  be  safely  extendea  to  other  universities  P — ^I  think 
so ;  I  see  no  reason  against  it.  The  President  of  the  Oouncil  appoints 
both  to  the  university  and  to  the  college  in  our  case.  I  should  further 
state  that  six  members  of  the  university  court,  appointed  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Oouncil,  sit  upon  the  university  council ;  so  that  that 
increases  the  importance  of  his  nominations. 

14.722.  (Mr,  Toxalh)  Upon  the  whole  question  of  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Vice-Ohancellor  and  the 
other  principals  as  to  the  particular  capacity  of  the  constituent  colleges 
of  the  Victoria  University  for  training  secondary  teachers  in  conjunction 
with  the  day  training  colleges  already  established  P — ^We  have  actually 
formulated  a  scheme  which  comes  into  operation  this  year  for  training 
fiecondar^  teachers.  It  has,  you  observe,  been  literally  just  passed,  so  that, 
although  it  is  nominally  in  operation,  we  cannot  judge  at  pzesent  vrhat  the 
effect  of  it  will  be.    That  scneme  can  be  laid  before  you. 

14.723.  You  can  put  it  in  P— Yes.  You  will  see  that  part  of  it  will  fall 
in  with  the  primary  teachers'  training. 

14.724.  Will  the  training  of  the  two  classes  of  teachers  take  place 
largely  together  P — Only  to  some  small  extent  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
(Principal  Bodington.)  I  think  that  there  is  one  important  difference  to  be 
borne  m  mind,  namely,  that  the  primary  teachers  have  already  had  a 
good  deal  of  teaching  in  the  pupil-teaoher  stage,  whereas  secondary 
teachers  have  their  practical  traming  to  begin  ;  therefore,  the  secondary 
teachers'  training  must  always  come  after  they  have  already  graduated ; 
they  could  not  put  the  time  into  the  practising  school  otherwise. 
iVicB-Glumcellor  Ward.)  Perhaps  it  would  interest  vou  to  know  that  we  • 
attach  special  importance  to  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  in  the 
teaching  of  particular  branches  by  the  professors  who  are  teaching.  That 
will,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  novel  and  salutary  element  in  thd  training  of 
teachers  in  our  uuiversity  colleges. 

14,725. 1  suppose  you  recognise  that  the  theoretical  part  of  the  pedagogio 
training  of  teachers  could  be  given  together,  both  for  secondary  and 
primary  teachers  P — ^That  is  to  some  extent  contemplated,  as  you  will 
find  in  the  scheme. 

14.726.  How  far  could  the  practical  portion  of  the  training  be  given 
together  P — The  practical  portion  is  given  to  primary  teachers  as 
ordinary  university  students;  bat  to  secondary  teachers  the  professor 
would  try  to  impart  something  of  the  art  of  instructing  in  his  particular 
science. 

14.727.  And  they  would  attend  the  same  practising  schools  probably ;    TaAmiiro  or 
they  would  be  practising  teachmg  together P — ^Probably,  to  some  extent;      'i^^cumum, 
they  would  attend  practising  schools  of  the  primarvkind  which  Tvonld 

£erve  the  purpose  as  well  as  secondary.  (Principal  BendaU.)  It  might 
also  interest  you  to  knew  that  the  training  in  education  of  secondary 
teachers,  as  well  as  primary,  has  been  part  of  the  work  authorised,  and 
fiubsidised  by  the  technical  insti*uction  committee  at  Liverpool;  they 
have  pet  aside  4001.  a  vear,  to  be  administered  by  University  Oollege.  We 
have  one  lecturer  giving  himself  entirely  to  the  art  and  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  education ;  we  have  one  lecturer  taking  the  psychology  branch ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  grant  is  spent  in  otherwise  developing  the  work 
and  on  practising  schools.  These  courses  are  made  part  of  the  colleg'3 
course  ;  they  cover  the  theory  of  education,  psychology,  and  the  history 
and  practice  of  education,  by  a  special  lecturer  on  education,  who  has 
surveillance  of  the  work  done  in  the  practising  schools.  Hitherto,  almost 
all  have  been  primary  teachers,  and  the  practising  school  has  been  a 
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primarj  school,  not  a  seoondary  school ;  bat  fo  far  as  the  lectures  go, 
they  would  be  quite  as  well  adapted  to  the  secondary  teacher  proper  as  to 
the  primary  teacher  belonging  lo  the  day  training  college  or  other 
colleges.  These  courses  are  krgely  attended  ;  indeed,  nearly  all  the 
training  colleges  in  Liverpool  send  their  teachers  to  participate  in  the 
lecture  courses  upon  education. 

14.728.  You  realise,  I  suppose,  from  general  knowledge,  that  there  aro 
a  great  number  of  teachers  employed  in  secondary  schools, — some  of  them 
principal  teachers,  but  most  of  them  assistants  in  secondftry  pchools  of 
the  poorer  order,  who  never  can  obtain  university  training,  and  who, 
therefore,  require  an  ordinary  education  in  addition  to  the  pedagogic 
education  which  a  teacher  ought  to  have  P — Yes. 

14.729.  Is  it  proposed  that  the  Victoria  University  or  its  constituent 
colleges,  should  give  that  ordinary  education,  below  the  university  educa- 
tion, to  teachers  of  that  type? — That  was  much  discussed,  and  it  was 
decided  to  regard  the  degree  an  indispensable.  At  present  the  scheme 
only  contemplates  instruction' in  education,  and  a  certificate  of  education, 
for  those  who  are  graduates  of  the  university.  (Vi^t  Ghancelli/r  Ward.) 
That  is  after  a  certain  period  of  years. 

14.730.  (Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith,)  I  wish  to  ask  vou  one  question  with 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  proposed  leaving  examination. 
Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  your  view  is  that,  at  first  at  all  events,  the 
main  function  of  a  central  educational  authority  might  be  described  as 
diplomatic ;  that  is  to  eay,  that  it  would  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
different  examining  bodies,  and  endeavour  by  volnntary  means  to  bring 
them  into  line  P — So  long  as  the  examinations  were  conducted,  as  I  expeci; 
they  must  be  for  some  time  to  come,  by  the  universities. 

14.731.  You  would  not  propose  that  the  new  central  authority  should 
undertake  examination  at  first,  but  should  endeavour  to  unify  it  ? — That 
is  what  I  think. 

14.732.  But  without  compulsory  power  ? — Yes. 

14,783.  And  you  think  that  it  could  do  g^d  work  by  bringing  the 
different  examining  bodies  together,  and  submitting  suggestions  r— Yes. 

14.734.  And  that  would  be  a  valuable  function  P  —Yes. 

14.735.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  you  made  that,  it  would  be 
well  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  more  clearly  between  the  functions  of 
a  technical  school  and  the  scientific  department  of  a  university  college, 
would  the  practical  form  which  that  would  take  be  mainly  the  ansignment 
of  an  upper  limit  to  the  age  of  tho  students  in  the  teclmical  school,  or  a 
division  between  the  subjects? — It  would  be  a  definition  such  as  I 
attempted  to  put,  but  such  as  was  far  more  clearly  put  by  the  right 
honourable  chairman,  of  the  actual  nature  of  the  work  done  ;  but  the  age 
limit  I  should  like  also  to  be  arrived  at. 

14.736.  I  understood  vour  description  of  the  difference  between  the 
lunctions,  but  I  was  thinking  of  the  practical  form  that  it  would  take  in 
the  scheme  of  a  school — how  you  would  attain  it? — I  should  like  the 
functions  of  the  technical  school  put  in  the  head  and  front  of  its  pro- 
gramme, its  calendar,  and  its  publications,  and  that  it  should  not  proress 
to  the  world  to  do  more  than  I  attempted  to  indicate. 

14.737.  Your  suggestion  would  rather  take  the  form  of  advice  to  the 
gv.veming  bodv  ofa  school  than  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  P — I 
suppose  that  the  latter  course  would  hardly  be  adopted. 

14.738.  You  know  that  in  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission,  with 
regard  to  seoondary  schools,  there  is  often  an  upper-age  limit ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  would  suggest  something  quasi  legislative  of  that 
kind  P — I  should  much  prefer  it  to  be  arrived  at  by  an  understanding 
between  the  different  boaies. 

14.739.  (To  Principal  Eendall)  1  understood  that,  in  sketching  oat  a 
acheme  for  an  ideal  authority  for  Secondary  Education  (supposing  that  it 
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should  become  possible  to  have  a  new  anthoritj),  yon  suggested  a  body 
on  which  there  would  be  repreBentation  of  the  county  council,  the  school 
board,  and  the  educational  authorities  P — Yes. 

14.740.  I  want  to  ask,  with  regard  to  that,  then,  is  not  that  possible  at 
present,  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act;  is  it  not  the  case  that 
many  of  the  technical  instruction  committees  of  county  councils  do,  in 
fact,  consist  of  a  body  of  that  kind  F — It  is  possible,  if  they  choose  to 
ezercLBe  their  power  in  that  way.  I  thought  it  was  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule. 

14.741.  We  have  had  evidence  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  is  the 
practice  in  many  county  councils  ;  but,  potting  that  aside,  at  all  events 
ic  w<}uld  not  involve  anything  more  than  to  make  universal  what  is 
already  the  practice  in  certain  cases  P — That  is  so;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  quite  easy.     I  do  not  think  it  would  give  rise  to  any  resentment. 

14.742.  To  make  compulsory  whac  is  already  the  practice  in  many 
districts  would  not  amount  to  the  kind  of  revolution  of  which  you  spoke , 
would  it  P — No. 

14.743.  Therefore  suoh  a  body  might  be  developed  out  of  an  existing 
authority  without  any  violent  change,  and  it  would  be  the  kind  of 
authority  that  you  think  ideally  the  beet  ? — I  think  so. 

14.744.  {Chairman.)  You  desire,  i  believe,  to  give  some  evidence  to  the 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  experience  of  Liverpool  in  the  working  of 
the  technical  inutruc ti on  committee  P— There  are  two  or  three  rematks 
that  I  wish  to  make  regarding  the  use  of  our  powers  and  where  we  have 
felt  fettered,  because  I  believe  that  Liverpool  is  rather  a  sample  city  in 
this  respect.  We  have  felt  fettered  in  the  scope  of  s objects  in  dealing 
with  Secondary  Education,  in  being  unable  to  support  directly  (although 
really  we  have  indirectly)  Latin,  Greek,  and  History.  I  think  almost 
everything  else  comes  in  under  the  elastic  definition  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act.  Then,  secondly,  I  hope  that  the  opportunity  will  be 
taken  of  precluding  the  misappropriation  of  the  technical  instruction 
funds,  and  allowing  tliem  to  be  spent  on  any  specific  object,  whether 
educational  or  not.  In  Liverpool  we  have  suffered  largely  from  that ;  a 
large  amount  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  money  has  gone  in  other  than 
strictly  educational  directions — in  the  building  of  libraries,  and  so  forth. 
And  besides  securing  its  proper  appropriation,  we  desire  that  it  should 
be  secured  in  perpetuity.  The  town  clerk  and  the  town  treasurer  have 
steadily  urged  that  it  was  not  proper  to  expend  money  which  they  bad 
not  actually  received ;  and  year  by  year,  in  drawing  up  the  estimates  we 
are  fettered  by  the  consideration  that  the  grant  ma^  be  shopped  bv  fiat  of 
Parliament,  although  every  one  knows  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  that 
being  done. 

14.745.  Therefore  there  are  some  large  enterprises  which  you  cannot 
embark  uponP — We  can  only  frame  our  balance-sheet  on  the  money 
actually  in  hand,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  put  by  sums  of 
money  for  enterprises,  which  otherwise  we  could  undertake. 

14.746.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Not  only  by  fiat  of  Parliament,  but  by 
caprice  of  the  town  council  P — Yes,  b^  caprice  of  the  town  council ;  but 
the  town  council  could,  I  suppose,  bind  itself  against  caprice ;  it  could 
allocate  the  money,  if  it  so  pleased,  and  if  the  income  were  secure.  But 
the  technical  objection  is  continually  raised. 

14.747.  (Chairman.)  They  could  not  bind'  their  ■iieo«eaor&  P — No,  that  is 
true ;  but  it  is  year  by  year  only  that'  the  estimates  are  presented  and 
sanctioned  by  the  town  council. 

14.748.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  want  the  mone^  finally  assigned  by 
the  State,  do  you  not  P — ^Yes.  The  only  other  point  is  that  at  Liverpool 
almost  the  whole  work  has  been  treated  by  devolution;  the  Liverpool 
Town  Council  has  devolved  the  expenditure  of  its  technical  instruction 
funds,  under  proper  guarantees  of  attendance,  and  presentation  at  examina- 
tion, to  a  variety  of  bodies  with,  I  think,  this  result:  that  it  has  saved 
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ftnd  maintained  all  tho  elementary  work  of  the  Sonth  Kensington  order 
in  science  and  arts  classes ;  that  it  has  subsidised  snd  called  into  existence 
three  crganised  science  schools,  complete  systems  of  evening  commercial 
classes,  evening  industrial  classes  for  artii^ans,  domestic  economy  classes 
for  women  and  children,  and  teachers*  classes  for  pupil -teachers  and 
ez-pnpil-teachers — our  work  commencing  at  the  limit  where  the  school  board 
work  ends ;  that  besides  that,  it  has  dey eloped  and  strengthened  all  the 
secondary  schools  by  giving  capitation  grants  upon  attendance  ;  that  it 
has  similarly  developed  and  strengthened  all  the  technical  departments  in 
University  College,  making  fixed  grants  there,  not  on  a  capitation  basis, 
to  the  leading  scientific  departments  ;  that  it  has  done  the  same  for  th«) 
school  of  art,  and  evening  continuation  schools  ;  and  that  on  its  own 
initiative  it  has  first  stepped  in  in  two  places,  in  the  creation  and  admini- 
stration of  a  nautical  scnool,  which  arises  from  local  needs  and  conditions, 
and  secondly  in  a  school  of  architecture  and  applied  arts,  to  which  it 
gives  a  fixed  grant  of  1,0002.  a  year.  That  I  think:  represents  a  very  large 
body  of  resolts,  which  have  been  accomplished  entirely  under  the  system  of 
devolution.  The  terms  of  the  grants,  capitation,  attendance,  and  the  like, 
are  all  to  be  found  in  what  I  think  are  instructive  documents,  namely  the 
Report,  and  the  conditions  of  giving  grants  which  are  published  by  the 
technical  instruction  committee,  and  which  could  be  put  in  as  evidence, 
but  which  I  think  very  possibly  have  been  already  laid  before  the 
Commission. 

14,749.  (Chairman,)  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  us  upon  that  subject  ? — 
All  details  are  accessible  in  print. 

{Ghairman.)  We  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  all  for  the  trouble  you 
'have  taken  in  coming  here  to  us  to-day,  and  for  the  very  interesting 
evidence  you  have  given  us. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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Mr.  William  Yibabt  Decon  and  Mr.  John  Bbiog  recalled  and  farther 

examined. 

14,750.  (Sir  Henry  Eoscoe  to  Mr.  Dixon.)  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your 
views  with  respect  to  fixed  giants  to  certain  grammar  schools  and  technical 
schools  F^Yon  have  heard  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  evidence  that  in  the 
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fint  insianoe  in  the  West  Biding  the  oommittee  adopted  the  coxuse  of 
paying  secondary  day  schools  under  a  scale  of  grants.  At  first  the  work  was 
in  a  tentative,  and  to  some  extent,  was  in  a  transition  state.  The  grammar 
schools  in  many  cases  were  not  taking  up  the  amount  of  technical  instruc- 
tion which  we  found  they  could  advantageously  take  up  under  our  system, 
that  is,  with  aid  by  direct  grants  of  money — ^including  special  aid,  to  enable 
them  to  improve  their  apparatus  for  science  teaching.  After  the  experience 
of  some  two  or  three  years,  we  found  that  the  grammar  schools  had,  as  it 
were,  found  something  like  a  normal  level,  and  the  committee  was  then 
able  to  gauge  their  work  and  to  gauge  their  wants ;  and  it  was  recognised 
a&  being  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  themselves  and  of  the 
county  council,  to  give  something  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  grant  each  year, 
subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time,  and  a  fresh  vote  being  taken  eadi  year, 
instead  of  grants  under  a  scale. 

14.751.  You  refer  to  maintenance  grants  alone,  or  to  grants  for  the 
erection  of  laboratories  and  so  forth  P — I  now  refer  only  to  grants  for  what 
you  describe  as  maintenance.  The  system  adopted  was  to  ascertain  what 
was  something  like  the  normal  number  of  free  places  which  we  required  in 
each  school,  that  being  the  result  of  three  years'  working  of  our  scholarship 
system ;  then  to  go  to  the  school  and  say,  ''  Having  regard  to  the  wants  of 
*'  your  district,  and  to  all  the  circumstances  brought  before  up,  we  are 
"  prepared  to  pay  you  such  and  such  a  fixed  sum,  provided  that  you  ^ve 
*'  us  so  many  free  places,  and  you  conform  to  the  general  regulations 
**  prescribed." 

14.752.  At  the  present  time,  then,  I  understand  that  for  a  certain  number 
of  secondary  schools  fixed  grants  are  given]  amounting  to  sums  varying, 
am  I  right  in  saying,  from  850L  to  1501.  per  annum  P — Generally  speaking 
that  is  so.    I  hand  in  a  table  showing  them — Table  F. 

14.753.  Does  that  table  show  all  the  grammar  schools  within  your  area 
which  you  have  the  intention  of  aidiagP — ^No;  we  aid  other  grammar 
schools,  but  some  are  so  much  smaller,  and  the  number  of  soholarshiiM,  if 
any,  that  we  want  there  are  so  varying,  that  we  find  it  better  at  present  to 
grant  them  aid  under  the  scale ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  have  only  made 
this  change  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger  grammar  sohools  and  technical 
schools. 

14.754.  I  understand  that  you  consider  that  you  have  been  able  in  that 
way  to  secure  greater  efficiency,  and  to  effect  certain  reforms,  which  other- 
wise under  the  old  system  you  would  not  have  been  so  well  able  to  do  P — 
That  is  the  case.  We  have  a  report  as  to  each  school ;  we  ascertain  what 
is  its  teaching  staff,  and  what  are  its  fees,  and  its  provision  for  science 
teaching,  and  all  about  it,  in  fact,  and  if  we  think  tluit  it  needs  reform  or 
amendment  on  any  point,  then,  within  the  limits  of  the  scheme  which 
governs  it,  we  ask  that  that  reform  may  be  carried  out. 

14.755.  Do  I  correctly  understand  yon  that  the  grammar  schools  on 
Table  F.  are  all  provided  already  with  laboratories  and  sufficient  plant  for 
carrying  on  efficient  science  teaching  P — I  should  hardly  like  to  go  so  far 
as  that.  With  regard  to  some  of  them,  arrangements  have  been  made 
temporarily  for  obtaining  their  science  teaching  off  the  premises ;  for 
instauce,  at  Wakefield  the  girls'  school  has  no  laboratory,  fdthough  thoy 
were  attempting  to  take  up  the  teaching  of  science  subjects,  and  there  wo 
found  it  necessary  to  make  it  a  condition  that  they  should  have  practical 
experimental  work,  and  for  the  present  they  have  arranged  to  use  the 
bmldingB  of  the  technical  school  which  happf  ns  to  be  within  convenient 
distance ;  and  that  arrangement  has  been  sanctioned  by  our  committee. 

14.756.  And  that,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  is  a  satisfactoxr 
Arrangement  ?— That  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  at  present. 

14.757.  What  steps  have  you  taken  for  the  very  important  matter  of 
improving  the  scientific  apparatus  that  is  required  P— In  all  cases  we  had 
a  special  report  of  our  inspector,  and,  having  heard  that  rex)ort,  we  made 
a  representation  to  the  governing  body,  and  to  the  headmaster,  pointing 
out  where  any  deficiency  exists,  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  character 
of  the  aid  that  the  county  counoil  is  prepared  to  give.    Usually,  in  those 
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oases,  it  grants  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  all  the  apparatus  and 
flttings. 

14.758.  Leaving  the  govemors  to  find  the  other  half  p — ^Tes ;  that  is  the 
same  course  that  we  have  taken  with  regard  to  other  schools  besides 
grammar  schools. 

14.759.  What  steps  have  you  i^ken  with  regard  to  the  examination  of 
the  qualification  of  the  teaching  staff  in  these  technical  and  scientifio 
subjects  ? — That  has  necessarily  been  of  a  somewhat  general  character. 
As  a  rule,  where  they  eaiii  science  and  art  grants,  we  necessarily  recognise 
the  certificate  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  that  is,  that  we 
could  hardly  say  that  what  satisfies  the  department  shall  not  satisfy  us. 
But  in  a  number  of  cases  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  point  out  that 
Hlthough  they  may  have  been  able  to  do  certain  subjects  themselves  (it 
may  be  to  draw),  yet  they  have  very  little  idea  of  teaching  other  people, 
and  we  have  had  really  to  institute  a  number  of  classes  for  teachers  to 

rain  them  in  certain  matters  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  deficient. 

14.760.  And  those  classes,  I  understand,  are  held  in  the  Yorksnire 
College  and  Firth  Ck)liege  ? — ^Tes  ;  and  we  have  other  classes  at  convenient 
centres  in  the  Biding. 

14.761.  By  whom  are  fhey  taught  ?---In  the  two  colleges  they  are  taught 
by  the  staff  of  the  colleges  ;  in  other  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subjects,  they  may  be  taught  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  college,  or 
they  may  be  taught  by  some  person  whom  we  recognise  as  thoroughly 
competent. 

14.762.  And  you  find  that  that  system  is  answering  p— That  system  is 
answering.    But  it  is  expensive. 

14.763.  Have  you  put  in  anywhere  the  cost  of  those  teachers'  classes  P — 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  it  before  you  in  any  form. 

14.764.  Perhapa  you  can  give  it  us  P— Boughly  speaking,  I  think  it  is 
something  like  l,SO0l.  a  year. 

14.765.  Is  there  any  other  remark  which  you  have  to  make  on  this 
subject  P — I  think  not,  except  to  point  out  that  the  method  we  have  adopted 
is  what  we  should  regard  as  being  our  permanent  method  of  aiding 
seoondary  day  schools  under  the  existing  state  of  the  law., 

'  14,766.  Axe  you  prepared  to  make  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  what 
you  would  advise  should  be  done  in  case  that  law  was  altered  in  any  way  ?. 
— I  think  that  I  would  rather  make  any  general  observations  of  that 
character  at  the  end  of  my  evidence,  if  you  would  allow  me  to  do  so. 

14.767.  We  have  next  before  us  a  list  of  secondary  schools  receiving 
grants  from  the  county  council,  with  the  number  of  free  places  in  each ; 
you  have  put  it  in  that  table  P  —  Tes,  I  merely  call  your  attention 
to  the  figures ;  it  shows  a  total  of  8,3352.  per  annum  for  the  present  year 
given  under  that  system,  and  the  total  of  scholarships  or  free  places 
reserved  is  389.  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  at  two  of  the  schools,  some 
evening  exhibitions^  and  special  day  exhibitions,  there  being  140  of 
these. 

14.768.  Will  you  explain  what  is  meant  by  free  places  P — By  free  places 
we  mean  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  award  scholarships,  tenable  at  a 
particular  school,  without  payment  of  fees. 

14.769.  But  with  no  maintenanoe  money  P — ^Not  so  far  as  the  schools  are 
concerned,  but  as  rc^gards  the  maintenance  to  the  soholazs,  that  is  quite 
independent  of  any  anangements  that  we  make  with  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

14.770.  Is  the  money  paid  to  the  scholars  or  to  the   school  P — This 
sum  18  paid  to  the  school,  and  in  all  eases  I  may  say  we  pay  the  money, 
that  we  disburse  to  the  school;  even  with  regard  to  the  maintenance! 
allowance  we  pay  it  to  the  schoolmaster,  but  he  is  merely  our  treasurer. 

14.771.  {Mrs.  Sidgtcuih.)  Then  thev  are  not  free  places,  so  far  as  thei 
school  finances  are  ooncemed ;  the  sohool  pay*  the  oxdinaiey  fees  out  of  the> 
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fldholarships,  I  suppOBe  P — ^The  scholar  knows  nothing  of  the  iunangement ; 
he  is  simply  sent  to  school  free  of  charge,  bat  as  a  farther  indacement  to 
the  parent  to  keep  the  child  longer  at  school,  After  the  first  two  years  we 
give  a  maintenance  allowance  of  5L 

14.772.  Then  the  grant  to  the  school  at  Bamsley,  for  instance,  of  200?. 
is  adedaction  from  year  scholarships  expenditore  P — Yes,  that  is  to  say, 
that  this  sam  of  8,8352.  inclades  a  considerable  snm  which,  np  to  the 
present  time,  has  appeared  ander  the  separate  head  of  scholarships. 

14.773.  {Sir  Henry  Rcscoe.)  That  fand  haying  been  largely  increased 
daring  the  last  past  year  p — The  scholarship  fonds  necessarily. 

14.774.  I  mean  this  payment  to  the  schools  having  been  increased  P — 
Yes. 

14.775.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Is  this  a  fixed  grant  to  the  school  irrespective 
of  the  places  occapied  P — ^Yes,  sabject  to  revision  every  year,  and  to  the 
provision  that  if  we  exceed  oar  free  places,  then  we  make  a  farther 
]>ayment  according  to  an  agreement,  to  each  school ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if 
we  have  to  award  more  scholarships  at  a  school  than  we  have  free  places, 
then  we  make  them  an  additional  payment  per  scholar. 

14.776.  (Pean  of  MancJiester.)  Is  there  anvthing  in  the  3,000^  and  odd 
that  yoa  grant  to  the  school  beyond  scholarsJiips  ? — Yes. 

14.777.  What  P— It  is  in  commatation,  if  I  may  ase  the  word,  of  the 
sam  which  we  shoald  have  paid  to  them  ander  oar  scale,  and  of  something 
like  the  normal  expenditare  which  we  shoald  make  ander  the  head  of 
scholarships ;  it  inclades  both  heads. 

14.778.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Majr  I  ask  why  yoa  have,  in  the  Table  F.,  no 
school  in  Leeds  or  representative  of  Leeds  P — ^We  are  sending  scholars  to 
schools  in  Leeds.  We  recognise  schools,  yoa  will  see,  in  Leeds — in 
Table  0. 

14.779.  {Mr.  Fenmck,)  If  the  namber  of  stadents  applying  for  free 
places  shoald  diminish,  do  yoa  in  oonseqaence  redace  your  payment? — 
Not  for  that  year,  certainly  ;  bat  that  might  lead  us  to  revise  oar  grant 
for  a  fature  year.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  ;  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  year  by  year. 

14.780.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Do  you  specially  exclude  organised  science 
schools  from  those  to  which  yoa  grant  fixed  rates  P — No ;  our  list  does 
indade  certain  schools  recognised  as  organised  science  schools ;  Keighley 
is  one  and  Bradford  Grammar  FUshool  is  another. 

14.781.  Why  then  is  there  no  recognition  of  the  school  at  Leeds  P — 
There  is  recognition  of  it,  but  that  school  has  never  received  what  we  call 
capitation  and  sabject  grants.  I  may  say  that  it  has  never  applied  for  them  ; 
but  we  do  pay  the  Le^  school  so  much  per  head  for  the  scholars  that 
we  send  there. 

14.782.  {Sir  Henry  Boecoe.)  Are  yoa  speaking  of  the  Leeds  Grammar 
School,  or  the  middle  school  P — I  understood  Dr.  Fairbaim  to  refer  to  the 
Leeds  higher  grade  school. 

14.783.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  I  first  missed  Leeds  altogether  out  of  this 
scheme ;  then  I  missed  the  organised  science  school ;  and  I  wanted  to 
know  the  reason  for  it  P — This  list,  as  I  was  explaining,  only  inclades  those 
schools  with  whom  we  have  made  this  particular  arrangement.  It  does 
not  indade  all  the  sohools  to  which  we  send  soholani ;  still  less  does  it 
indade  aJl  the  sohools  that  we  aid. 

14.784.  Why  do  yon  not  recognise  in  this  same  grade  and  form  tho 
organised  science  school  P — This  list  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with 
grade  ;  it  has  rather  to  do  with  schools  which  are  somewhat  more 
under  our  own  purview  than  the  Leeds  higher  grade  school,  and  where 
we  know  rather  more  definitely  what  the  wants  are.  We  recognise  the 
Leeds  school,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  it  scholais  under  scholar- 
ships, and  we  pay  that  school  so  much  per  hetul  for  those  scholars. 
That  is  the  coarse  which  we  adopt  with  regard  to  several  other  schools.  ^ 
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14.785.  (Mr.  Cochbum.)  But  rtricUy  speaking,  would  your  answer  not 
be  better  expressed  in  this  way,  that  jon  regard  the  Leeds  central  higher 
grade  school  as  being  within  the  area  of  another  ooontj  coonoil,  who  are 
reo^ying  the  same  kind  of  fnnds  as  yon  are,  and  that  yon  consider  them 
responsible  for  anything  that  requires  to  be  done ;  is  that  your  answer  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  qnite  my  answer.  That  undoubtedly  affects  our  position, 
1  do  not  know  the  exact  figures,  but  I  suppose  that  the  county  is  not 
sending  much  more  than  10  percent,  to  Leeds,  and  therefore  the  degree 
of  our  interest  is  so  small  that  it  would  hardly  be  convenient  for  us 
to  giye  a  fixed  grant  in  that  case,  as  we  do  in  some  of  the  others  which  I 
have  enumerated.  My  point  is,  that  there  is  no  matter  of  principle 
inyolyed  in  the  schools  which  we  select  for  those  fixed  giants.  We  hayo 
taken  each  school  by  itself,  and  haying  regard  to  all  the  facts,  we  haye  not 
found  it  conyenient  to  deal  with  the  Leeds  higher  grade  school  on  that 
principle ;  I  doubt  if  they  would  care  to  make  sudi  a  bargain  with  us. 

14.786.  {Dr.  Fai/rbaim.)  My  whole  purpose  was  to  get  out  whether  you 
had  objections  to  higher  grade  elemental^  schools  as  such  P — The  broad 
distinction  which  the  county  council  has  made  in  considering  whether  a 
school  of  that  kind  should  be  recognised  or  not  is,  whether  the  department 
in  question  is  under  the  Education  Department ;  we  think  that  as  long  as 
they  are  under  the  Education  Department  they  do  not  come  under  the 
head  of  secondary  schools.  But  dealing  with  the  Leeds  higher  grade 
school,  and  some  other  schools,  we  find  that  in  its  upper  dei>artment  it  is 
an  oiganised  science  school — ^it  is  not  under  the  Education  Department  at 
all  as  regards  that  part  of  it ;  neither  I  think  is  it,  properly  speaking,  under 
the  school  board ;  it  is  under  a  local  committee  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  school  board  is  the 
IooeJ  committee,  but  we  deal  with  them  qua  local  committee,  and  not  qwl 
school  board.    I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers  your  question. 

14,786a.  And  that  would  apply  to  higher  grade  elementary  schools  all 
oyer,  that  were  also  organised  science  schools  P — It  would  apply ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  in  eyery  case  we  should  recognise  the  sdiool  as  good 
enough  in  itself  to  receive  our  scholars ;  that  is  to  say,  we  should  consider 
a  higher  grade  school  organised  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  on  its  merits  in  the  same  way  as  we  should  any  other 
school. 

14.787.  And  you  would  not  feel  precluded  from  giving  it  a  fixed  rate  of 
payment  P — No ;  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  precluded  if  that 
was  found  to  be  the  most  conyenient  and  satisfactoiy  course. 

14.788.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  It  does  not  arise  from  prejudice  in  short  P 
—Oh,  dear  no.  We  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sending  46  scholars  to  the 
Leeds  higher  grade  sohooL 

14.789.  {Mr.  Cochhum.)  You  do  not  imagine  that  that  is  10  per  cent,  of 
them  idl,  do  you  P — l^o,  but  when  I  say  10  per  cent.,  I  refer  to  the  number 
of  children  coming  from  the  West  Biding,  many  not  under  scholarships 
ataU. 

14.790.  {Dr.  Wonnell.)  Do  you  pay  oyer  the  amount  to  the  school  in  the 
same  way  as  in  other  cases  ? — ^Tes. 

14.791.  {Chqirman.)  The  table  which  you  have  given  us,  called  Table  C. 
shows,  I  observe,  the  present  per-centages  of  attencumce  and  population  P — 
That  is  so.     I  should  like,  in  a  very  general  way  indeed,  to  call  the 

ToVoTiiXiiov.  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  extreme  variations  in  the  per-centages 

of  those  schools. 

14.792.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  for  your  comments  upon 
that  table  P— That  in  itself  seems  to  form  ground  for  inquiry  as  to  how  it 
is  that  those  per-centages  vary  so  much.  We  find  that  one  lai^e  reason  is 
the  chavaoter  of  the  school,  and  of  the  instruction  which  it  gives.  There 
is  at  least  one  school  in  that  list  which  virtually  performs  the  functions  of 
an  elementary  day  school  for  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situate,  and  I  think 
we  may  say  tnat  the  existence  of  that  school,  which  is  receiving  a  laige 
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number  of  the  pupils  from  the  village  free  of  oort,  has  enabled  them  to 
avoid  the  neoessity  of  proyiding  an  elementary  day  schooL 

14,798.  And  thereby  haarelieyed  the  locality  P— And  thereby  has  relieved 
the  locality. 

14.794.  That  is  to  say,  has  relieved  either  the  ratepayers,  or  those  who 
wonld  subscribe  to  a  voltmtary  school  in  the  locality  p — ^Yes.  That  school 
is  apparently,  on  the  face  of  the  figures,  providing  Secondary  Education ; 
that  is  to  say,  education  at  the  gnunmar  school,  for  5  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  But  it  is  not  providing  really  Secondary  Education  for  5  per 
centJ  of  the  population. 

14.795.  Do  you  wish  to  name  that  school  P — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
object  in  naming  it.    You  will  find  it  in  the  list. 

14.796.  Then  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  the  per-centages,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  higher 
grade  elementary  schools  P — ^That  would  necessarily^  make  a  veiy  consider- 
able difference.  And  that  brings  out  one  of  the  pomts  which  no  doubt  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  each  case  ;  namely,  whether  we  ought  to  provide 
two  schools,  one  in  the  nature  of  an  advanced  primazy  school,  which  may 
deal  with  scholars  up  to  some  15  years  of  age,  or  so,  or  whether  we  are  to 
have  only  one  school  which  is  to  provide  both  for  that  class  of  scholars, 
and  for  others  who  may  be  going  on  to  a  university.  We  have,  of 
course,  many  examples  of  both  in  the  West  Riding,  and  no  doubt  iu 
mapping  out  a  scheme  for  a  complete  system  o)  Secondary  Education, 
each  case  would  have  to  be  considered  separately  on  its  merits. 

14.797.  You  are  now  considering  the  question  of  whether  the  same 
school  ought  to  provide  for  pupils  at  15  years  of  age,  and  those  who  may 
be  leaving  at  18,  to  go  to  the  university  ? — 1  am  referring  incidentally  to 
that  point  which  arises  more  or  less  iu  connexion  with  these  tables. 

14.798.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  question 
whether  or  no  it  is  better  to  organise  the  schools,  with  a  view  to  both 
<dassesy  or  whether  it  is  better  in  centres  sufficient  to  supply  one  of  the 
schools,  some  of  whose  pupils  leave  at  18,  to  have  a  separate  school  for 
that  purpose  P — Treating  it  as  a  practical  question,  I  think  there  are  some 
places  not  large  enough  at  the  present  time  to  support  both  classes  of 
schools,  and  that  to  take  away  from  the  grammar  school,  all  those 
children,  or  nearly  all,  who  would  leave  at  15  years  of  age,  would  leave 
the  grammar  school  an  insufficient  supply  to  carry  on  with ;  and  so,  as  I 
was  saying,  each  of  those  cases  must,  I  think,  be  very  carefully  considered 
in  reference  to  the  actual  circumstances  surrounding  it. 

14.799.  Does  not  the  problem  present  itself  sometimes  in  this  practical 
form :  where  the  population  is  such  as  to  provide,  let  us  say,  50  pupils 
who  might  be  expected  to  remain  until  18,  whether  it  is  better  to  have  a 
separate  school  for  those  i^O  pupils,  or  to  work  that  school  not  only  for 
those  50  pupils,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  much  larger  number,  say  from 
200  to  800,  who  would  remain  only  to  15  or  16  years  of  age  P — ^That  is  a 
question  that  would  really  be  better  answered  by  the  representatives  of 
the  schools  themselves,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  policy,  in  each  particular  case 
which  would  have  to  be  considered. 

14.800.  Of  course  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  schools  themselves  upon 
the  question.  I  only  wished  to  know  whether  you,  from  a  somewhat 
detached,  but  nevertheless  fortunate  position  of  observation,  are  able  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  question  P — I  will  not  limit  myself  to  the  exact 
figures  that  you  mention,  which  possibly  some  people  might  say  were 
approaddng  the  borderland;  but  with  a  school  where  you  could  have  not 
more  than  that  number  I  should^  think,  generally  speaking,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  one  school  to  deal  with  both  classes  of  pupils. 

14.801.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  per-centage  of  the  population 
who,  where  the  conditions  were  favourable,  might  be  expected  to  attend 
public  secondary  day  schools  p — Subject  to  considerable  qualifications,  the 
state  of  things  in  the  West  Biding  would  rather  tend  to  show  that  in  some 
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&r  as  we  pooiblj  can,  in  ofder  to  bwp  the  interest  dl  the  whole  of  the 
oooncil  in  the  work  of  the  teehniosl  instniotion  committee.  And  as 
regards  what  has  been  hinted  earlier  by  members  of  the  Commission,  who 
bftTe  inqnired  as  to  the  qnalifksatioii  of  the  members  of  the  county  oonncil 
for  educational  work,  I  think,  considering  the  nnmbera  that  we  have  to 
select  from,  it  is  qnite  possible  to  select  from  120  membersa  fair  proportion 
of  those  who  do  really  take  an  interest  in  educational  work  in  the  district. 

15.072.  I  shoold  like  to  as^  yon  one  other  qnestion  as  to  the  composition 
of  this  committee  ;  that  is,  how  it  is  that  it  ncTer  fMxnrred  to  the  members 
of  the  connty  conndl  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  someone  on  the 
technical  instmction  committee  who  had  some  special  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  girls  and  women  ?— That  may  be  Teiy  largely  aoeonnted  for  hy 
the  fact  that  we  have  delegated  mnch  of  the  work  respecting  females  (that  is, 
domestic  sabjects)  to  a  v^ry  eflScient  conneil  existing  in  Leeds,  called  the 
Yorkshire  Ladies*  CoTmcQ  of  Education,  who  have  taken  np  what  we  call 
he  domestic  side  of  oar  work  entirely;  so  that  we  are,  so  to  speak, 
relieyed  from  tliat  work ;  and  a  Tory  great  relief  it  is.  That  places  ns  in  a 
Tery  mnch  better  position  than  many  other  councils.  Instead  of  haying  to 
take  np  laundry  work  and  cookery,  that  is  all  del^ated  to  the  ladies* 
committee,  and  we  give  them  a  subvention  for  that  purpoeo  on  condition 
that  they  do  certain  work  submit  to  us  their  reports  of  what  is  done,  and 
allow  our  inspectors  to  see  that  the  work  is  efficiently  done.  Consequently, 
we  feel  that  that  part  of  the  work  is  so  thoroughly  represented  by  them 
that  it  does  not  require  that  they  should  be  placed  for  other  purposes  on 
the  committee.  I  do  not  say  but  what  there  are  other  purposes  for  which 
ladies  are  speciaUy  qualified,  or  other  subjects  in  which  the  girls  ought  to 
be  specially  instructed ;  but  there  has  been  no  application  on  beliall  of  the 
ladies  for  appointment  on  the  committee.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
council  would  object,  if  occasion  should  arise,  to  patting  on  an  additional 
member  for  the  ladies*  purixMes. 

15.073.  And  I  suppose,  respecting  what  I  Bhould  regard  as  the  other  aide 
of  the  question,  namely,  the  representation  of  the  intejests  of  girls 
in  secondary  schools,  that  has  not  arisen  because  yuu  have  not  got 
representatives  of  teacheis  at  all  on  the  committee  ? — ^It  h.is  not. 

15.074.  {To  Mr,  Dicon,)  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  that  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  ought  to  be  in  secondary 
schools  at  a  fee  safficiently  low  ? — ^I  did  not  say  that  they  ought  to  be.  I 
said  that  I  thought  that  probably  that  would  turn  out  to  be  the  case  in  a 
certain  number  of  localities. 

15.075.  Wliat  I  wish  to  know  is  simply  what  fee  yon  would  fix  for  them  P 
— I  think  that  that  would  depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
locality. 

15.076.  (Ifrs.  Sldgwick.)  Would  the  number  be  largely  increased  if  the 
education  were  entirely  free  p — We  have  not  sufficient  experience  to  say  how 
far  that  would  be  so.  I  think,  as  regards  the  education  given  in  the 
advanced  primary  schools,  or  schools  dealing  with  education  up  to  15  years 
of  age,  it  woald  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased. 

15.077.  Then  how  is  the  estimate  arrived  at  ?  Is  it  simply  by  looking 
round  to  see  who  you  think  ought  to  have  the  Secondary  Education,  or  is 
it  arrived  at  on  any  financial  basis  at  all  p — It  is  really  from  observation  of 
what  goes  on  in  a  number  of  places. 

15.078.  You  have  no  special  financial  ground  for  it ;  it  does  not  depend, 
in  your  view,  upon  the  fees  chaigedP — No;  I  am  simplv  fonning  the 
best  opinion  I  can  on  the  facts  before  us.  Wlien  X  give  that  estimate  of 
one  per  cent.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  at  all  an  accurate  estimate. 

Note, — See  Appendix  4,  for  representation  of  the  views  of  the  West 
Biding  County  Council  and  Technical  Instrnciion  Committee  on  certain 
matters  connected  irilh  t^ubjects  upon  which  Mr.  W.  Yibart  Dixon  and 
Mr.  J.  Brigg  were  examined. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 
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The  Bight  Hononrable  The  Lobd  Beat  ezaminef). 

15.079.  (Chairman,)  You  have  taken  for  many  yean  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
I  think,  in  qneetiona  relating  to  seoondary  and  nnivendty  education  in 
both  England  and  Scotland  ;  and,  I  believe,  that  jon  were  a  member  of 
the  recent  oommiasion  with  regard  to  a  teaching  nniyersity  for  London  ? — 
Yes. 

15.080.  Will  yon  kindly  tell  ns  from  yonr  observation  of  the  phenomena, 
as  well  of  Scotland  as  of  England,  comparing  them  with  what  yon  know  of 
the  European  Continent  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  most  conspicuous 
deficiencies  in  our  Secondary  Education  system  in  England? — Abroad 
the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  is  carried  out  in  most  countries 
on  systematic  lines.  When  I  say  .systematic  lines,  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  exclude  vaiety  or  elasticity ;  on  the  contrary,  various  parts  of  the 
country  having  different  needs,  it  is  recognised  that  those  diH'erent  needs 
require  difTerent  schools.  But  the  State  accepts  the  full  responsibility 
for  the  organisation  of  secondary  schools  as  regards  inspection  and  as 
regards  the  qualities  which  it  considers  necessary  to  secure  efficiency  in 
the  teachers.  With  reference  to  the  endowment  of  Secondary  Education, 
either  the  State  undertakes  it  directly  by  starting  the  schools,  or  the 
State  endows  institutions  which  are  organised  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  or  by  fche  couoty  authorities,  or  by  private  individuals  and 
associations.  I  shall  not  go  into  details  of  foreign  systems  of  education, 
tox  the  simple  reason  that  reports  can  be  obtained,  which  will  give  up 
to  date  exactly  recent  changes  and  reforms.  It  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  be  accurate,  and  I  might  mislead  the  Ctommission.  I  have  handed 
in  to  the  secretary  recent  report  on  the  Datch  system;  I  have  alao 
handed  in  a  book  written  by  the  Government  Director  of  Secondary 
Education  in  Belgium.  They  contain  all  the  information  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  with  regard  to  those  two  countries.  The  best  way  of 
illustiBtiiig  our  wants  in  one  respect,  would  be  to  cake  an  individunl  for 
whom  Secondary  Education  is  all  important — the  commercial  traveller. 
I  consider  that  the  commercial  traveller  is  a  typical  instance  of  some  of 
the  claims  which  Secondary  Education  will  have  to  satisfy.  On  the 
manner  in  which  the  commercial  traveller  performs  his  duties  depends 
in  many  cases,  whether  a  certain  trade  will  expand  and  will  find  outlets 
abroad  or  not.  Naturally,  one  of  the  fir^t  things  a  commerc'al  traveller 
will  require  is  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

15.081.  Pardon  me.  one  moment ;   is  not  that  a  knowledge  which,  so  far       Nbbd  vob 
as  regards  the  English  commercial  traveller,  is  considerably  diminished  by    ^©J  ModSh^ 
the  protectionist  policy  of  most  of  the  Euiopean  States? — The  difficulties       Sruoiit. 
are,  no  doubt,  increasetl,  and  consequently  more  knowledge  and  more 
versatility  are  essential.     The  commercial  traveller,  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages ;  he  also  requires  a  knowledge   of  the 

various  processes  oi  manufactur.ng.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  commercial 
traveller  is  to  try  and  obtain  purchaserd  for  goods  which  are  being 
manufactured  in  this  country ;  that,  to  a  certam  extent,  is  pretty  simple. 
But  another,  and  a  mui-h  more  difficult  duty  he  has  to  perform  is  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  producer  of  an  article  in 
EnglUmd,  what  is  the  article  for  which  a  demand  already  exibts,  or  may  be 
created  abroad,  and  what  ia  the  article  with  which  our  traders  have  to 
compete,  and  under  what  difficulties.  Now,  if  he  is  to  succeed,  he  must 
try  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  society  of  that  foreign  country,  and  he 
can  only  do  so  if  he  acquires  a  certain  knowledge  of  that  country. 
Hence,  besides  foreign  languages,  the  commercial  traveller  will  also 
have  to  be  taught  leading  features  of  the  history  of  foreign  countries, 
especially  the  social  characteristics  of  foreign  countries — not  a  very  easv 
thing  to  teach,  but  which,  I  think,  can  be  taught,  and  which  to  a  race  with 
migratory  instincts  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Then  he  will  have 
to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  article  for  which  a  demand  exists 
and  which  he  thinks  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country  ;  he  will 
have  to  describe  how  the  article,  if  it  is  not  made  in  the  country 
which  is  using  it,  is  made  elsewhere ;  he  will  then  have  to  trace  in  that 
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other  ooimtrj  the  cost  of  production ;  and  thns  he  may  be  able  to  create 
a  new  outlet  for  our  trade,  even  with  a  hostile  tariff,  which  tells  more 
against  cheap  goods  than  it  tells  against  those  goodis  which  are  of  a  more 
finished  character ;  because  in  that  case  the  purchaser's  taste  overrules 
considerations  of  price.  The  commercial  traveller  must  be  conversant 
with  artistic  designs,  and  the  knowledge  of  art  applied  to  industry  must 
form  part  of  his  education.  What  I  consider  essential  is,  that  a  museum 
should  be  attached  to  this  category  of  schools.  In  fact,  with  regard  to 
Secondary  Education  in  general,  I  attach  the  most  extreme  importance 
to  museums.  Object  lessons  are  as  imperative  as  laboratories,  where 
you  are  dealing  with  the  large  cluss  of  industrial  and  commercial  agentfl. 
Especially  in  Germany,  this  question  of  trade  museums  has  taken  a  great 
expansion,  and  I  think  that  in  our  manufacturing  districts,  and  else- 
where, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  museums 
showing  in  the  clearest  possible  way  the  kind  of  articles  which  are  used 
abroad,  and  for  w)iicb  there  may  be  a  demand.  A  very  trifling  circum- 
stance may  result  in  your  trade  finding  a  market  or  losing  it.  For 
instance,  take  the  glass-blowers'  trade,  as  an  illustration.  Although 
the  shape  of  the  glass  may  be  very  good,  if  you  overlook  the  colour, 
which  foreign  purchasers  prefer  for  the  glasses  out  of  ivhich  they  drink 
their  wine,  you  lose  your  trade.  Now  to  equip  a  commercial,  traveller 
with  all  this  knowledge,  I  consider  that  you  should  have  secondary 
schools  in  which  these  various  things  are  taught ;  foreign  languages,  the 
history  and  character,  as  I  have  said,  of  foreign  nations,  political  economy 
and  a  certain  amoont  of  science,  so  that  he  may  be  able,  wheu  he  gets 
into  the  manufactories,  to  understand  what  process  of  manufacturing 
obtairs  ;  these  are  the  main  features  of  th^  curriculum  which  I  should 
'think  would  be  needed,  besides  the  museum,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  for  the  commercial  traveller.  Again,  a  great  deal  of  that 
teaching  (I  need  not  go  over  the  ground  again)  will  be  rcquired  in  the 
case  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  manufacturer  has 
to  deal  with  the  competition  which  is  going  on  all  over  the  world,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  find  out  what  is  being 
done  abroad ;  to  find  out,  for  instance,  what  is  the  reason  that  his  own 
goods  are  being  supplanted  at  home  or  in  foreign  markets  by  goods  which 
.  are  made  abroad.  He  will  require  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and 
«of  science  and  art.  And  the  manufacturer  will  also  have  the  use  of  museums 
such  as  I  have  described.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  you  have  to  organise 
schools  of  that  kind,  which  are  ,of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  State  because 
they  increase  the  power  of  production,  the  State  is  perfectly  justified  in 
spending  money  on  them,  and  in  taking  guarantees  that  those  who  teach 
in  such  schools  are  competent  to  teach.  I  need  not  add,  of  course,  the 
immense  importance  of  the  study  of  geography  besides  the  other 
branches  that  I  have  mentioned.  Both  histoiy  and  geography  I  consider 
as  the  foundation  stones  of  all  Secondary  Education,  which  deals  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  Hve  and  the  origin  of  the  present 
state  of  things.  I  think  that  the  Secondary  Education  which  he,  the 
jagriculturist,  requires  must  be  chiefly  scientific,  and  that  the  school  should 
^ve  him  a  great  deal  of  science,  with  good  laboratories  and  fields  for 
experiments,  especially  agricultural  ohemistiy;  and  also  in  his  case 
I  think  bookkeeping  should  be  carefully  taught,  as  well  as  political 
economy.  I  am  peHectly  aware  that  there  is  an  opinion  that  political 
.  economy  is  so  difficult  a  subject  that  it  cannot  be  tought  except  at  the 
•fmiversity,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in  most  of  the  secondary 
institutions  abroad  political  economy  is  now  taught,  and  that  there  are 
certain  fundamental  facta  which  at  all  events  shoiild  be  taught,  with  the 
warning  (which  is  needed  in  every  case)  that  the  pupil  is  only  being  taught 
the  elements  in  order  that  afterwards  he  may  build  up  for  himself  more 
knowledge  than  can  be  acquired  at  a  secondary  school.  In  the  rural 
districts  Secondary  Education  must  be  conducted  on  systematic  and 
Attractive  lines.  This  review  is  not  exhaustive,  but  I  wish  merely  to  point 
out  the  main  lines  of  the  direction  in  which  I  think  we  ought  to  move. 
J  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  question  of  where  these  schools  are  to  arise,  in 
v^hat  centres ;  that  depends  upon  the  local  dronmstonces  of  each  district. 
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15.082.  There  is  one  point  connected  with  that  subject  on  which  we 
ahotdd  like  to  have  your  opinion.  You  have  sketched  out  an  ideal  course 
of  education  for  the  business  man,  and  especially  the  ccmmorcial  traveller 
whom  you  take  as  a  type,  as  beiug  the  man  through  whom  modern  business 
is  largely  conducted ;  do  you  couceive  that  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
give  this  kind  of  preparation  in  the  ordinary  secondary  school,  let  us  say  of 
a  town  of  40,000  or  50,000  people ;  or  would  you  rather  establish  institutions 
which  profess  to  give  a  special  preparation  for  commercial  lifep — The 
secondary  schools  which  I  have  mentioned  should  be  made  available  to 
all  those  who  will  go  into  business  and  for  whom  a  grammar  school  does 
not  provide  a  suitable  education,  whether  they  intend  to  frequent  a 
university  or  not ;  we  must  avoid  specialisation.  I  have  not  alluded  to 
special  technical  schools — that  I  consider  to  be  altogether  outside  this 
question. 

15.083.  Still  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  specialisation  in  the 
kind  of  training  that  you  have  sketched  out  for  the  commercial  traveller  ; 
or  do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  think  that  although  he  would  profit 
by  it  most,  that  is  the  sort  of  instruction  which  ought  to  be  offered  to  all 
boys  in  the  secondary  school  remaining  up  to  16  years  of  age  ? — 1  should 
specialise  perhaps  a  little  for  him,  giving  him  one  or  two  additional  lessons 
in  connexion  with  the  musaem ;  but  I  think  that  what  I  have  sketched 
out  for  the  commercial  traveller  is  desirable  for  the  bulk  of  those  who 
will  be  engaged  in  business. 

15.084.  It  makes  a  considerable  difTerence  whether  you  conceive  this  to 
be  a  type  of  the  form  of  technical  training  into  which  Secondary  Education 
might  pass  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  or  whether  you  consider  it  to  be  instruc- 
tion which  ought  to  be  provided  for  all,  or  at  any  rate  the  great  majority 
of  tiie  pupils  in  every  well  organised  secondary  school  P — ^I  think  that  a 
school  organised  as  I  have  sketched  out  more  or  less  on  those  lines  (I 
have  not  gone  into  details)  is  wanted  in  all  our  big  commercial  centres — 
in  fact  in  all  our  big  towns. 

15.085.  You  would  not  propose  to  attach  what  you  describe  as  a  trade 
museum  to  each  such  school,  would  youp — I  should  make  the  trade 
museums  as  general  as  I  could. 

15,08o.  Would  you  not  consider  rather  that  the  trade  museum  was  a 
thing  that  might  exist  for  the  city  or  town,  and  that  the  pupils  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  access  to  it  for  lessons,  or  for  using  it ;  would  jou  not 
rather  be  disposed  to  connect  it  with  some  central  commercial  municipal 
authority  for  the  town  rather  than  attach  it  particularly  to  the  school  ? — 
I  would  make  it  accessible  to  all  classes,  and  open  it  to  the  school  at 
certain  hours  ;  that  is  a  question  of  detail.  But  I  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  museum  as  a  means  of  education  for  our  people,  as  a  means  of  enlarging 
their  horizon. 

15,087.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  any  force  in  the  criticism  that  is 
fsometimes  passed  apon  the  arrangements  of  our  secondary  schools,  that  they 
have  been  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  needs  of  boys  preparing  them« 
fselves  for  the  university,  even  in  cases  where  a  large  proportion  of  their 
pupils  never  proceed  thither  ? — Quite  so  ;  that  is  my  view — that  you  must 
have  two  main  divisions  of  Secondary  Education :  the  one  is  Secondary 
Education  which  might  be  called  intermediate,  because  it  stands  between 
primary  and  university  education ;  and  the  other,  as  you  have  stated  in 
your  question,  is  Secondary  Education  which  must  be  in  itself  sufficient, 
ao  that  when  the  boy  has  gone  through  it  he  may  be  considered  to  have 
had  such  an  education  as  mil  fit  him  for  the  greater  part  of  the  duties 
which  the  greater  number  have  to  discharge  in  life. 

15,083.  And  how  would  you  provide  now  for  the  instruction  of  boys 
whose  Secondary  Education  would  stop  let  us  say,  at  16,  but  who  after 
that  time  would  like  to  devote  themselves  to  some  practical  profession 
auch  as  engineering;  would  you  prefer  to  develope  engineering 
faculties  at  the  universities,  and  would  you  endeavour  as  much  as  possible 
to  attach  all  these  special  professional  studies  to  universities ;  or  are  you 
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in  fayotir  of  a  Byfltem  of  haying  aepiuiite  institationB  to  which  BQch  boys 
ehonld  goP — That  I  admit  is  a  rery  diffionlt  qnention  to  answer.  The 
(Germans  separate  engfineerin$(,  and  their  aoademies  of  engineering  are 
separate  institutions ;  they  do  not  attach  them  to  the  nniversities.  But  I 
know  that  in  England  there  is  rather  a  tendency  to  attaching  those 
engineering  schools,  these  special  departments,  to  the  nniyeraitiee,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  objection  to  it ;  I  think  we  shall  haye  to  wait  to  see  how 
'Vie  succeed  at  the  uniyersities.  We  baye  on  the  one  side  of  course,  the 
experience  of  Qermany  and  France  where  it  is  not  done ;  we  shall  hare 
the  experience  here  of  an  opposite  cotirse  ;  and  I  prefer  our  sjBtem  which 
which  will  benefit  the  Uni\  ersities  as  well  as  the  new  category  of  students 
who  will  enter. 

15.089.  Has  France  not  prcMded  such  inatibntions  ? — Yes,  France  has 
the  £!cole  Polytechnique  and  des  Arts  et  Mitiers,  which  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  uniyentity. 

15.090.  I  was  not  thinking  of  engineering  in  i>articular,  but  eyen  ia 
engineering,  supposing  that  a  French  youth  wauted  to  perfect  himself  in. 
engineering,  would  he  go  to  one  of  the  institutions  which  in  France 
correspond  to  our  uniyersities  (inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  precisely 
similar),  or  would  he  go  to  a  special  institution  deyoted  to  that  subject  ? — 
He  would  go  to  such  an  institution  as  the  J^cole  Polytechnique. 

15.091.  We  need  not  think  of  engineering  only? — But  engin^ring  is  a 
yery  good  instance,  because  the  modem  side  of  Seicondary  Education  abroad 
does  more  or  less  culminate  in  institutions  of  a  specific  character  for 
Engineers.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  best  pnpils  from  those 
secondnry  institutions  here  when  once  they  are  fairly  started,  being 
absorbed  in  our  uniyersities,  or  indeed  any  of  the  pupils  who  can  afford 
higher  education.  But  that  is  a  question,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
more  for  the  universities  to  consider ;  it  is  a  matter  in  which  Secondary 
Education  will  be  guided  by  the  uniyersities. 

15.092.  It  is  a  question  which  has  been  forced  upon  our  attention ;  you 
can  easily  see  that  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  secondary  schools  ? — ^Yes,  in  so 
far  that,  if  the  uniyersities  were  not  to  undertake  this  higher  education,  it 
would  clearly  become  the  duty  of  the  State  to  start  such  institutions,  so 
that  Secondary  Education  should  haye  its  proper  continuation.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  aspects  in  which  it  affects  us,  but  we  need  not  go  into 
them,  I  think. 

15.093.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  Ciermany,  that  this  bifurcation  between  the  uniyeisity  and  the 
polytechnicum  has  resulted  in  the  fact  that  a  yery  large  number  of  poly- 
technic schools  of  high  class  haye  been  established  all  oyer  Germany,  and 
that  at  the  present  moment  they  haye  not  nearly  so  many  students  as  they 
can  accommodate,— that  really  the  demand  has  in  recent  years  fallen 
yery  short  of  the  accommodation  nhich  is  offered? — I  described  the 
system.  I  haye  not  recently  inquired  into  its  lesults  because  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  and  on  the  London  Uniyersity  Commission  I  urged,  that  tlie 
uniyersities  themselyes  should  organise  this  department  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  close  affiliation  with  the  faculty  of  science. 

15.094.  That  was  found  to  be  so,  I  may  say.  10  years  ago,  wh<)n  we  were 
oyer  in  Germany  ux>on  the  Technical  Ck>mmis8ion,  and  since  that  time  thai 
state  of  things  has  become  more  pronounced  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  haye 
oyerdone  the  proyision  of  building  for  those  technical  subjects  ? — The 
result  of  the  education,  howeyer,  is  to  giye  Germany  scientific  experts 
who  exercise  a  yery  material  influence  on  the  deyelopment  of  German 
industries;  I  will  not  dilate  further  on  this  yery  interesting  subject, 
because  I  think,  in  Professor  Armstrong's  eyidence  before  the  London 
Uniyersity  Commission  on  the  10th  March  1893,  you  will  find  facts  stated 
which  show  that  in  Germany  the  scientific  expert  is  attached  to  the 
manufactory  for  practical  purposes  which  at  the  came  time  adyaaoe 
acienoe. 
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15,095.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  point  in  which  the  organisation  of     Bbpasatiov 
Secondary  Ednoation^  as  regards  the  IooaI  and  oentral  anthorities  which  ^J^^ScoirD^T 
direct  its  goyemment,  either  in  Holland,  which  is  so  well  known  to  yon  of  education  » 
course,  or  in  Belgium,  or  France,  or  Germany,  suggests  to  you  changes      rSSSSSi 
whidi  might  profitably  be  introduced  in  England?— I  think  it  will  be        ''*^*'***'*' 
found,  speaking  genen&Ily  of  the  Continent,  that  Secondary  Education  is 
not  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  primary  education ;  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  definite ;   and  both  the    teachers  in   secondary 
schools  abroad,  and  the   authorities  who  ooptrol  Secondary  Education 
abroad,  are  different  from  the  authorities  who  control  primary  education, 
and  the  teachers  in  primary  schools. 

15.096  That  does  not  apply  to  the  central  authority,  does  it?— There  is 
one  Minister  of  Education,  of  course. 

15.097.  And  he  has  equal  jurisdiction  over  all? — ^Yes,  and  in  France  a 
Council  of  Education. 

15.098.  Does  that  apply  to  the  training  of  teachers  ? — In  most  countries 
the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  would  be  teachers  educated  at  the 
nniyersjties,  not  in  special  training  schools. 

15.099.  In  Holland,  for  instance,  is  there  a  system  for  the  training  of 
teachers  who  are  intended  for  secondary  schools  distinct  from  that 
which  exists  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  primary  schools  r — There 
are  training  schools  for  training  teachers  in  primary  schools,  but 
there  are  no  training  schools  for  training  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
who  are,  as  a  rule,  graduates  of  the  various  universities,  and  who,  if 
they  ai*e  not,  have  to  obtain  a  special  certificate.  For  instance,  the 
teachers  of  foreign  bngnages  are  licensed  after  having  been  examined ; 
and  there  are  special  examinations  for  different  teachers ;  the  teachers  of 
agriculture  are  not  always  men  who  have  been  at  a  tmiversity,  and  they 
would  be  examined  specially.  There  is  an  agricultural  school,  but  there 
is  no  training  school  for  agricultural  teachers.  And,  I  believe,  that  you 
would  find  in  most  other  countries  that  where  thei*e  have  been  training* 
schools  for  secondary  teachers  they  have  not  been  found  to  answer.  As  a 
rule  it  is  considered  that  the  science  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  ought 
to  be  a  man  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  science ;  and  that  a  man  who 
teaches  literature  or  history  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  have  gone  through  a 
university,  and  that  the  man  who  teaches  principles  of  law  which  are 
taught  in  certain  secondary  schools,  ought  to  have  tnken  his  degree  in  law 
at  the  university.  That,  I  think,  is  4he  rule.  I  do  not  advocate  the  creation 
of  special  training  schools  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

15.100.  But  do  yon  attach  importance  to  the  training  of  tenchers  for 
secondary  schools  ? — I  attach  such  importance  to  it,  that  I  think  a  very 
strict  system  of  registration  is  necessary. 

15.101.  I  understand  from  you  that  the  local  authorities  which  control 
Secondary  Education  in  Holland,  for  instance,  are  not  those  that  control 
elementary  education  ? — No,  tlie  inspectors  for  Secondary  Education  are 
entirely  distinct  from  the  inspectors  of  primary  schools. 

15.102.  And  the  local  authorities ! —There  is  a  special  board  or  committee 
appointed  in  towns  to  look  after  secondary  schools,  and  a  separate  committee 
to  lcx>k  after  primary  schools. 

15,108.  Is  it  your  view  that  that  is  a  desirable  plan  for  Kngland,  or 
would  you  tliink  it  desirable,  hs  far  as  possible,  to  put  the  administration 
of  Secondary  and  Elementary  Education  in  the  same  hands  ?—I  think  to 
answer  that  question  requires  more  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  school 
boards,  of  the  personnel  of  school  boards,  than  I  have. 

15,104.  Do  you  foel  able,  from  your  observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
Scotland,  to  say  whether  the  plan  of  putting  the  Scotch  burgh  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  school  board,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Act  of 
1872,  has  worked  for  good  ? — There  again  I  have  not  watched  closely  tha 
aotivity  of  school  boards. 
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15,106.  !»  it  within  joar  knowledge  that,  in  ^ite  of  the  high  point  of 
OTginiMBon  to  which  Becooduy  schoobi  haxe  been  cuiied  in  some  paitB  of 
theoontiiient  of  Emope,  there  htm  been  in  some  of  these  Terj  districts  a 
oonaideTable  recent  deTelopm^it  of  priTste  schools,  and  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  parents  to  send  their  children  there  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  that 
there  has  been  that  di^Msiiion,  althoo^  in  certain  places  I  belieye  that  it 
has  been  fonnd  to  be  the 


I 
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15.106.  Has  that  been  the  esse  in  Holland,  do  jon  know  ? — Certainly 
not  in  Holland. 

15.107.  In  Belgium  ? — In  Belginm  more  sa 

15.108.  And  in  France.  I  think  it  is  with  regard  to  France  that  we  have 
heard  most  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  so  in  France. 

15.109.  Bnt  that  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  peculiar  circnmstances 
of  imperfect  sympathy  in  which  the  Chnrch  and  the  State  have  foond 
themselves  in  France? — ^Tes;  the  canses  are  probably  not  purely 
edncalionaL 

15.110.  Is  the  sTotem  of  commercial  education  which  yon  haye  sketched 
out  for  us  a  real'ty  in  Germany,  for  instance,  or  in  Holland  ? — That  is 
certainly  the  direction  in  which  they  move.  There  are  different  types  of 
schools,  as  I  have  said,  an.l  it  is  very  difficult  to  generalise ;  but  I  have 
tried  to  give  vou  an  outline  of  the  frame  into  which  most  Rchools  would  fit. 

15.111.  Do  you  think  that  the  commercial  traveller  of  Germany  or 
Holland  is  as  a  rule  better  equipred  for  his  special  work  than  the  English 
commercial  traveller  is  ? — I  think  you  would  find  that  the  German  com- 
mercial traveUer  has  more  knowledge,  and  more  knowledge  of  the  kind 
which  is  required  for  doing  his  work,  than  the  kind  of  education  which  the 
commercial  traveller  in  England  is  likely  to  receive  gives  him  ;  in  other 
words,  I  think  that  tie  English  commercial  traveller  and  the  English  man 
of  bnsinebS  is  at  a  disadvantage :  and  I  trust  that  one  of  the  results  of  this 
<.!ommi6sion  will  be  to  give  him  the  same  opportunities  which  his 
continental  rivals  receive  from  the  State. 

15.112.  Would  not,  however,  the  kind  of  alertness  of  mind  and  the 
power  of  understanding  the  phenomena  of  another  oountiy,  which  yon 
have  iuBtly  represented  as  helpful  to  the  commercial  traveller,  be  largely 
stimulated  by  a  better  general  education  than  the  young  Englishman 
probably  receives  in  a  school  thet  he  leaves  at  16,  and  would  it,  there- 
fore, be  entirely  a  matter  of  Pi>ecial  training ;  might  it  not  be  largely  a 
result  of  an  education  which  tended  to*  brace  up  and  expand  and  stimulate 
the  faculties  of  the  boy  generally  ? — ^That  was  exactly  my  object  in  giving 
yon  the  description  of  a  general  education ;  that  he  should  be  taught  the 
various  subjects  that  I  have  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  his 
faculty  of  observation.  That  is  why  I  laid  such  stress  on  the  museum,  on 
laboratories,  on  object  lessons,  on  the  study  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and 
not  of  a  civilisation  whi<^  belongs  to  a  remote  antiquity. 

15.113.  Would  not  the  kind  of  stimulation  that  we  are  desiring  rather 
depend  upon  the  particular  methods  by  which  the  boy  was  taught  ? — Much 
more  on  the  method  of  the  teacher.  One  teacher  will  teach  a  thing  in  such 
a  way  as  to  stimulate  the  faculties,  and  another  will  teach  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  weakens  the  faculties.  But  I  have  already  dealt  with  the  particular 
subjects  which  I  think  he  ought  to  be  taught.  His  education  ought  to  be 
in  a  certain  direction,  and  in  a  direction  that  the  knowledge  he  gains  is 
useful  to  him  and  the  method  ought  to  be  such  as  to  awaken  his  curiosity 
and  to  encourage  the  acquisition  by  himself  in  after  life  of  more  knowledge. 

15.114.  Would  Tou  be  inclined  to  attach  a  good  deal  of  value  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  in  that  connexion  P — Oartainly,  if  there  is  time 
for  it ;  but  if  he  has  to  learn  foreign  languages  and  science,  and  history 
and  geography,  I  think  you  would  find,  leaving  him  the  time  which  he 
certainly  ought  to  have  for  cricket  and  football,  that  the  curriculum  was 
already  pretty  heavy.  And  it  is  more  im^rtant  that  he  should  be 
thoroughly  well  trained  in  two  or  three  subjects,  and  grapple  with  the 
difScultiea,  than  that  he  should  have  a  smattering  of  many  subjects. 
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15.115.  Mjr  qneetion  -was  intended  rather  to  refer  to  what  tou  said  about 
atimnlating  the  faculty  of  obeerrationP — Of  course  natural  history  is 
well  adapted  to  stimulate  it. 

15.116.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would  like  to  give  us 
your  views  as  regards  educational  improvements  that  we  might  recom- 
mend P — I  think  that  in  England  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  endow- 
ments we  have  should  be  made  more  and  more  useful  for  the  classes  whom 
I  have  in  view— the  classes  whom  I  would  roughly  call  the  classes  who 
produce  and  who  distribute— whose  education,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  has 
not  had  the  care  which  it  ought  to  have  had.  I  do  not  think  that  our 
schools  have  realised  sufficiently  what  the  boys  of  that  class  which 
exercises  the  greatest  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  re^aires. 
I  think  that  for  that  class  we  must  give  to  education  a  more  utilitarian 
character  than  it  has  hitherto  had,  using  the  word  in  a  non-controversial 
sense. 

15.117.  But  you  conceive  on  the  whole  that  the  class  you  refer  to  is  a 
class  whose  Sscondary  Education  is  at  present  probably  most  defective  P 
— That  is  a  class  whose  Secondary  Education,  I  consider,  has  been  much 
more  considered  abroad  than  it  has  been  in  England ;  wherea.<«  the 
Secondary  Education  of  that  class  which  frequents  universities  in  after  life 
has  been  controlled  by  the  universities,  and  con  escape  from  State  control. 
It  is  obvious  that  what  I  have  called  intermediate  education  must  necessarily 
be  closely  allied  to  the  universities,  and  therefore  the  universities  are 
more  or  less  responsible  for  its  efficiency,  because  they  can  close  their 
doors  to  those  who  are  ill-prepared.  But  the  class  for  whom  I  have  been 
pleading  here  is  a  class  with  which  the  universities  are  not  so  immediately 
connected,  although  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  English  univer^ties  in 
recent  years  much  more  than  the  universities  abroad  (and  that  is  greatly 
to  their  credit)  have  taken  up  that  side  of  our  education,  and  have  done 
a  g^i^eat  deal  more  than  has  been  done  abroad.  But  abroad,  certainly,  the 
Government  has  recognised  its  responsibihty  towards  that  class,  and  the 
State  may  have  been  stimulated  by  the  system  of  Protection.  But  free- 
trade  presupposes  the  highest  development  of  skill  in  the  individual,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  protection  of  Secondary  Education  by  the  State  has  any 
necessary  connection  with  trade  protection. 

15.118.  {Mr.  Hjbhotue.)  Do  you  consider  that  foreign  languages  are  an 
essential  part  of  Secondary  Education  in  every  secondary  school  p — Yea  ; 
one  or  two  foreign  languages.  I  consider  that  modem  foreign  languages 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  class  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking ;  for 
whom  Seconoaiy  Education  is  final  in  itself. 

15.119.  I  mean  for  the  agricultural  class  as  well  as  for  the  commercial 
class  p — I  was  speaking  of  the  commercial  class.  Foreign  languages  are 
required  in  town  schools,  not  in  agricultural  scUools. 

15.120.  When  you  take  the  agricultural  communities,  you  would  allow 
that  natural  history,  and  so  on,  might  be  quite  as  useful  if  there  were  not 
time  for  everything,  as  the  study  of  foreign  languages  ? — Yes ;  as  I  said, 
agricultural  education  should  be  mainly  scientific. 

15.121.  You  have  told  us  that  abroad  there  is  a  rather  more  sharp 
distinction  between  elementary  education  and  Secondary  Education  than 
Uiere  is  in  this  country  ?— Yes. 

15.122.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  woold  be  gained  in  tbis  country 
by  making  a  sharper  distinction  than  exists  at  present ;  I  mean  supposing 
that  we  keep  elementary  education  and  Secondary  Education  under  dis- 
tinct  authorities  by  coniluing  the  elementary  education  to  certain  more  or 
less  ulementary  subjects,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  expand  gradually 
thi-ough  specific  subjects  to  the  hurge  secondary  field? — Yes,  I  think  that 
the  subjects  of  Secondary  Education,  and  the  methods  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  Secondary  Education,  are  absolutely  and  essentially  distinct 
from  the  methols  and  subjects  which  primary  education  has  in  view,  and 
ought  to  have  in  view. 
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15.123.  Tbat  the  meihods  of  touching  are  diifezent? — ^I  think  they  are 
entirely  difTerant,  and  that  boya  of  that  age  require  to  be  taught  differently 
from  boys  of  a  yonnger  age ;  I  think  that  a  teacher  who  wonld  be  very 
enoceeafnl  with  boys  at  a  primary  school  might  not  be  snccessfnl  with 
boys  at  a  secondary  school,  and  vice  verai. 

15 123(1.  I  was  asking  yon  rather  more  with  regard  to  the  subjects  to  be 
taught ;  do  yon  see  any  great  danger  arising  from  the  advances  that  are 
being  made  by  the  elementary  school,  encroachments — ^if  I  may  call  them 
80' on  the  region  of  Seconda'-y  Education  P — Where.it  constitutes  an 
encroachment  it  obviously  is  a  danger.  Where  you  have  no  other  alter- 
native bnt  to  add  a  few  higher  forms  to  a  primary  school,  it  is,  of  course, 
better  than  to  have  no  Secondary  Education  at  alL  In  those  places  where 
there  hns  hitherto  been  no  opportunity  of  starting  a  secondary  school, 
I  should  not  object  to  the  school  board  undertaking  those  higher  forma, 
as  I  know  they  do  ;  but  where  you  can  have  a  secondary  school  with  its 
own  curriculum,  there  I  certainly  should  not  allow  the  other  to  overlap, 
or  to  compete  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  functions  of  iSecondai^ 
Education  and  secondary  schools.  The  encroa'^ment  of  the  universities 
on  Secondary  Educatiun  is  a  much  greater  evil,  bee  luso  it  lowers  the 
standard  of  university  education,  acd  allows^  those  who  are  uafit  for 
admission  to  a  university  to  entt-r  upon  a  imiversity  course  ot  t-tadies 
without  the  necessary  qualifications.  One  of  the  great  merits  of  tke 
labour  of  tbis  Commission  will  ba  to  take  a«ay  every  excuse  for 
preparatoiy  course  being  given  by  the  universities  on  behalf  of  tho?e 
who  are  not  sufficiently  trained,  and  who  ought  to  be  at  a  secondary 
school. 

15.124.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  chiefly  in  our  large  towns  that  those 
encroachments  have  been  made?— Yes,  on  account  of  the  neglect  of 
secondary  education. 

15.125.  I  understand  that  your  view  would  be  that  in  those  large  towns 
where  there  is  sufficient  popalation  to  support  both  an  elementary  school 
and  a  secondary  school,  a  sluirper  line  should  be  drawn  between  the 
two — the  two  fields  should  be  pat  under  different  departments,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  boys  should  move  on,  who  require  Secondary  Education, 
from  one  school  to  another  ? — I  think  that  would  be  advantageoas  where 
you  make  a  fresh  start.  Where  the  local  circumstances  justify  these 
higher  forms,  and  you  have  graduallv  trained  a  staff  of  teachers,  doing  good 
work  in  them,  I  should  not  disturb  them.  But  if  you  ask  me  what  I 
think  experience  has  shown,  then  it  is  dear  that  the  two  fields  are  different, 
and  ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 

15.126.  Would  you  name  any  age  at  which  Secondary  Education  should 
begin  P — Boughly  speaking,  I  should  say  12  or  13. 

15.127.  (Mr,  Lyttelton.)  As  to  the  age,  were  you  thinking  of  boys  who 
would  end  their  education  at  about  16  ? — ^Yes,  16,  17,  and  18  ;  the  longer 
they  stay  the  better ;  but  in  that  class  the  majority  must  unfortuuuteiy 
enter  upon  business  early,  and  you  have  to  take  this  into  account. 

15.128.  Practically  the  commercial  traveller  class  would  leave  school, 
I  suppose,  at  16  now  p — ^Yes,  about  that  age. 

15.129.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a  good  manv  practical  men  of 
business,  heads  of  firms,  and  manufnctuiing  firms,  and  so  on,  give  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  brightest  lad  who  has  been  brought  up  in  general 
subjects  is  better  than  one  who  has  been  specially  tramed  P — Yes  ;  and 
what  I  have  proposed  is  not  specific  training,  but  general  education  in 
subjects  which  I  consider  essentiaL 

15.130.  Then  on  the  Ck)ntinent  as  regards  the  superiority  of  the  business 
travelling  men,  do  you  attribute  that  to  the  subjects  that  they  learn,  or  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  P — To  both. 

15.131.  Are  the  subjects  more  specialised  there  than  in  England  for 
that  class  of  people  P — ^I  think  the  subjects  are  taught  very  thoroughly, 
and  taught  with  great  accuracy,  especially  in  Germany.    The  meuiods 
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tend  to  giTd  buoIi  discipline  to  the  mind  that  it  may  loeoome  an  instrument 
which  will,  not  leat  satisfied  with  anything  but  perfect  workmanship  in 
after  life. 

15.132.  Bnt  one  hears  it  said  that  they  sacoeed  in  the  competition 
against  English  commercial  trayellers  in  the  matter  of  ta^e,  as  well  as  in 
what  one  might  call  technical  knowledge ;  would  you  say  that  that  is  so  Y 
— ^YeSy  I  have  alluded  to  that  in  the  ans^ver  that  I  gave  before.  Especially 
in  France,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  art  as  applied  to  industry. 

15.133.  And  would  that  class  of  boy  in  Germany  begin,  we  will  say,  at 
10  or  11  years  of  age,  to  enter  on  a  course  of  education,  with  a  view  to 
business,  in  the  recU  schedule  ? — Not  specifically  with  a  view  to  business, 
but  in  oTd*M  to  obtain  the  education  most  suited  to  any  profession  he  may 
enter  upon,  not  being  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

15.134.  Then  those  effects  which  you  desire  to  see  in  the  case  of  business 
boys,  you  would  like  also  to  see  extended  to  others  ?->  Certainly.  I  have 
stated  before  that  I  do  not  wish  the  Commission  to  think  that  I  would 
have  sx>ecial  schools  for  commercial  travellers ;  but  I  cake  the  commercinl 
traveller  as  a  type  of  the  class  of  men  who  require  the  kind  of  knowledge 
^/hich  I  think  would  be  mnch  more  appropriate  to  the  majority  of  school- 
boys than  the  education  they  receive  at  pref^ent.  Soldiers  and  sailors 
require  most  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum  I  have  mentioned. 

15.135.  Then,  in  short,  certain  improvements  in  Secondary  Education, 
which  you  would  like  to  see  would  undoubtedly  benefit  that  class  and 
others? — Yes. 

15.136.  Would  your  experience  lead  you  to  say  that  on  the  Continent 
the  difficult  question  of  transition  from  primary  to  secondary  education, 
in  the  case  of  clever  boys,  is  successfnlly  carried  out  P — In  that  respect 
Scotland,  at  all  events,  is  much  more  privileged  than  any  foreign  country  ; 
it  has  more  bursaries  than  an^  country  I  know.  Abroad  fees  at  day 
schools  are  very  low,  and  there  is  less  occasion  foi  the  grants  in  aid  with 
which  we  encourage  the  transition  of  clever  boys — and  they  ought  to  be 
strictly  limited  to  those — from  the  lower  grade  to  the  higher  grade  schools. 

15.137.  And  difficulties  are  not  felt  owing  to  the  sharpness  of  the  line 
drawn  between  the  two  systems  of  education  P— No ;  if  you  take  every 
guarantee  that  the  boy  whom  you  promote  h^is  been  well  prepared  in  the 
lower  forms,  you  secure  harmonious  activity  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
efficient  education. 

15.138.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  say 
that  in  this,  the  most  commercial  of  all  countries,  there  is  practically  no 
such  thing  as  comm^roial  education  provided  for  the  people  ? — I  should 
certainly  not  dream  of  saying  that  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Wormell,  or  in 
his  absence  and  after  the  efforts  in  that  direction  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  I  have  not  made  such  a  statement.  I  have  already  said 
that  of  late  we  have  been  improving ;  but  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done. 

15.139.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  curricula  of  the  organised 
science  schools'  that  have  been  established  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ? — 
I  have  not  considered  the  subject  lately. 

15.140.  You  would  expect  that  a  school  orgam'sed  for  the  instruction 
of  children  who  would  afterwards  be  employed  in  manufacturing  processes 
or  in  the  distributory  processes  of  commerce,  should  be  a  school  which 
should  contain  a  definite  plan  of  instruction  in  commercial  subjects,  and 
you  would  probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  some  schools  of  that  type, 
subsidised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  practically  there  is 
no  commercial  education  provided  at  all.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you 
consider  that  teaching  of  the  kind  which  you  specified  as  being  necessaiy 
for  the  commercial  traveller,  for  the  farmer,  or  rather  for  those  who  wiU 
become  commercial  travellers  and  farmers — that  is  utilitarian  teaching — 
can  be  regarded  as  quite  as  formative  of  character  as  the  more  traditional 
subject  ? — Absolutely.    All  teaching  must  be  formative  if  it  is  to  be  of 
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any  value,  and  evei^  Bnbject  can  be  tanght  in  a  formatiye  way  if  £he 
teacher  is  equal  to  his  duties.  History  and  political  economy  |ire  quite  as 
formative  as  Latin  and  Greek,  not  to  mention  science  and  foreign  languages 
if  properly  taught. 

15.141.  You  would  agree  with  Thxing's  statement,  that  it  does  not  matter 
what  is  taught — ever3rthing  depends  upon  how  it  is  taught  P — Yes,  I  do. 

15.142.  Therefore  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  insist  upon  any  State 
organisation  of  Secondary  Education  upon  the  lines  of  the  old  classioal 
type  of  Secondary  Education  ? — Mv  evidence  Las  been  directed  against 
the  monopoly  of  any  type,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  State,  more 
especially  to  provide  for  those,  whose  future  well-being  depends  upon  an 
education  which  fulfills  the  needs  of  the  present  day. 

15.143.  You  spoke  of  the  sharp  distinction  that  is  drawn  between 
primary  and  Secondary  Education  abroad,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  local 
control  of  that  education  was  concerned.  How  far  would  it  be  a  correct 
statement  to  say  that  the  control  of  primary  education  abroad  is  mainly  a 
control  by  the  commune,  and  that  the  control  of  Secondary  Education  is 
mainly  a  control  by  the  State  ? — One  cannot  draw  a  dividing  line  in  that 
way,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  secondary  schools,  secondary 
schools  which  are  started  by  oomutunes,  secondary  schools  which  are 
started  by  counties,  and  secondary  schools  which  are  started  by  the  State 
itself,  in  which  case  the  State  would  manage,  and  not  only  inspect ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  do  ini  a  hard-and-fast  rule  that  one  authority  controls 
one  department  of  education,  and  another  authority  a  different  department. 
The  cardinal  fact  abroad  is  the  supremacy  of  the  State  through  the  Minister 
of  Education,  subject  of  course  to  Acts  of  Parliament. 

15.144.  In  Belgium,  I  believe,  the  primary  schools  are  mainly  com- 
munal, and  the  secondary  schools  mainly  State-controlled  schools ;  is  that 
so  P — ^In  Belgium,  I  think,  you  would  nnd  secondary  schools  also  started 
by  the  communes,  and  you  would  find  several  secondary  schools  started 
by  private  bodies  as  well.  But  I  should  like  to  refer  you  to  the  book 
which  I  ha\  e  given  to  the  chairman. 

15.145.  If  I  may  put  one  more  question  upon  that  point ;  in  the  case 
where  a  commune  possesses  under  its  own  control,  both  primary  schools  and 
secondary  schools,  is  it  the  fact  that  there  is  a  separate  committee  of  the 
communal  authority  for  the  primary  school,  and  a  separate  committee  of 
the  communal  authority  for  tne  secondary  school  P — ^Yes,  that  is  certainly 
the  case  in  Holland.  A  man  may  of  coiurse  be  a  member  of  both,  he  is  not 
excluded ;  but  different  qualifications  are  needed  in  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  supervision  for  secondary  schools,  and  in  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  supervision  for  primary  schools,  although  they  may  be  found 
combined  in  the  same  individual. 

15.146.  Is  there  any  local  co- relation  and  co-operation  between  the  two 
oonmiittees  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  children 
from  one  school  to  another,  and  with  regard  to  dovetailing  the  curricula  P 
— No.  Where  it  was  required  it  probably  would  be  brcmght  about  by  the 
State  inspector  of  secondary  schools  communicating  with  the  State  inspector 
of  primary  schools. 

15.147.  The  State  inspector  is  not  the  same  person  for  primary  schools 
as  for  secondary  schools,  is  he  P — Jifo,  they  are  different  altogether. 

15.148.  Then  you  still  have  a  sharp  divinon  between  the  two,  and  two 
separate  sets  of  knowledge— knowledge  on  the  one  part  of  secondary 
schools  aud  knowledge  on  the  other  part  of  primary  schools — ^that  seem  to 
want  to  be  united  in  some  way,  or  brought  together  P— The  connecting 
link  is  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  Minister  of  Education  would 
summon  the  inspectors  if  anything  clashed,  and  would  ask  the  inspectors 
in  such  a  case  how  friction  could  be  removed.  You  mean,  of  course^ 
where  primary  schools  try  to  encroach  upon  the  secondary,  or  the  secondary 
schools  try  to  encroach  on  tlie  primary. 

15.149.  But  if  the  local  authority  be  separate,  and  the  inspector  be 
separate,  I  do  not  quite  see  how,  on  the  Continent,  a  properly  organised 
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BjBiem  can  obtain,  which  shall  supply  the  oontnJ  anthorit j  with  the 
requisite  infonnation  as  to  the  need  for  adjustment  and  re-adjustment 
locally  between  one  school  and  another.  I  mean  that  the  priDiary  school 
inspector  cannot  know  exactly  the  condition  of  the  secondary  schools, 
and  the  secondary  school  inspector  cannot  know  exactly  the  condition  of 
the  primary  schools ;  and  the  two  local  authorities,  being  separate,  cannot 
know  the  condition  of  each  other's  schools  ? — ^I  have  never  heard  of  any 
difficulty  arising  on  the  subject ;  it  may  have  occurred,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  it.  The  primary  school  prepares  for  the  entrance  examination  to 
the  secondary  school,  and  the  transition  is  a  natural  evolution.  There  is 
no  need  for  any  local  "  re-adjustment,"  because  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
each  is  clearly  marked  off. 

15.150.  Do  not  you  think,  if  I  might  put  one  more  question,  that  it  would 
be  the  better  plan  that  there  should  be  one  local  authority  for  education, 
and  that  one  authority  of  sufficient  size  and  sufficient  social  importance  to 
attract  to  its  service  men  of  standing  and  men  of  capacity,  and  that  this 
one  authority  should  have  committees  for  primary  education,  committees 
for  technical  education,  and  committees  for  Secondary  Education,  which 
should  report  to  itself,  and  that  thus  the  whole  of  the  strings  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  authority,  and  the  whole  sources  of  informa  ion,  and  all 
the  opportunities  of  comparison  that  are  required  should  be  at  hand  ? — 
Abroad  the  communal  or  the  county  authorities,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
communal  or  for  county  schools  are  the  central  loccd  authorities  with  the 
Minister  of  Education  exennsing  the  central  authority  for  the  whole  country 
and  for  all  the  educational  institutions.  The  committees  report  to  the 
communal  or  county  autiiorities  and  the  Inspectors  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Education.  The  Minister  of  Education  is  responsible  for  the  full 
development  of  education  in  all  its  ramifications  throughout  the  couutiy 
and  the  local  authorities  in  their  own  localities.  On  the  continent  there  ia 
a  keen  rivalry  between  various  countries,  and  duiing  the  last  20  years,  no 
country  probably  has  been  more  active  than  France  in  raising  the  standard 
of  its  education.  On  the  continent  the  eduofttional  value  as  well  as  the 
commercial  value  of  foreign  languages,  history,  geography,  and  science  is 
fully  recoffuised.  In  India  necessarily  our  educational  system  is  more 
centralised  and  more  properly  graded  than  it  is  in  England,  and  India  has 
a  system  of  secondary  education,  whereas  we  are  in  the  stage  of  inquiry. 

15.151.  One  more  question  on  matters  abroad.  I  thought  I  found 
evidence  not  long  ago  in  Belgium  that  the  result  of  the  comparatively 
cheap  Secondary  Education  there  had  been  to  create  an  unduly  large 
middle  class  or  professional  class,  and  that  the  result  upon  this  pro- 
fessional class,  particularlv  upon  the  medical  men,  was  to  reduce  their 
remuneration  for  their  labours  to  an  unsati|factory  amount.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  creation  of  bursaries,  and  tne  existence  of  facilities  for 
promotion  from  one  school  to  another,  and  so  from  one  social  class  to 
another,  are  likely  to  have  that  result  in  England  in  any  way  P— I  believe 
that  result  has  been  felt  in  the  teaching  profession,  in  recent  years,  and 
that  the  salaries  of  teAohers  in  some  schools  have  been  reduced,  and  that 
is  a  result  which  must  follow  as  education  spreads  over  a  wider  area,  and 
competition  becomes  greater ;  that  undoubtedly  is  so ;  aod  I  believe  that 
in  the  medical  and  other  professions  it  has  been  experienced  in  England 
as  well  as  abroad.  It  is  simply  an  application  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

15.152.  And  you  would  regard  that  as  inevitable,  whether  Secondary 
Education  be  organised  or  not  ?— It  is  the  result  of  education,  as  I  say, 
roreading  over  a  wider  area  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  an  evil  that 
the  benellts  of  edacation  should  reach  a  larger  number  of  individuals  if 
the  education  is  sound,  and  tends  to  inculcate  diffidence  and  discrimination 
in  those  that  receive  it.  The  self-assertion  of  the  semi-educated  is  the 
evil  which,  what  I  have  ventured  to  OEdl,  sound  education  and  thorough 
methods  are  intended  to  suppress  as  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  modern 
society.  No  school  should  keep  on  its  register  pupils  OP  whom  its 
education  is  wasted  and  who  are  a  disturbing  factor* 
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15.115.  My  question  was  intended  rather  to  refer  to  what  tou  said  about 
stimulating  the  faculty  of  observation? — Of  course  natural  history  is 
well  adapted  to  stimulate  it. 

15.116.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would  like  to  give  us 
your  views  as  regards  educational  improvements  that  we  might  recom- 
mend P — I  think  that  in  England  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  endow- 
ments we  have  should  be  made  more  and  more  useful  for  the  (dasses  whom 
I  have  in  view— the  classes  whom  I  would  roughly  call  the  classes  who 
produce  and  who  distribute — whose  education,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  has 
not  had  the  care  which  it  ought  to  have  had.  I  do  not  think  that  our 
schools  have  realised  sufficiently  what  the  boys  of  that  class  which 
exercises  the  greatest  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  reqaires. 
I  think  that  for  that  class  we  must  give  to  education  a  more  utilitarian 
character  than  it  has  hitherto  had,  using  the  word  in  a  non-controversial 
sense. 

15.117.  But  you  conceive  on  the  whole  that  the  class  you  refer  to  is  a 
class  whose  Sacondary  Education  is  at  present  probably  most  defective  ? 
— ^That  is  a  class  whose  Secondary  Education,  I  consider,  has  been  much 
more  considered  abroad  than  it  has  been  in  England ;  whereas  the 
Secondary  Education  of  that  class  which  frequents  universities  in  after  life 
has  been  controlled  by  the  universities,  and  con  escape  from  State  control. 
It  is  obvious  that  what  I  have  called  intermediate  education  must  necessarily 
be  closely  allied  to  the  universities,  and  therefore  the  universities  are 
more  or  less  respuiisible  for  its  efficiency,  because  they  can  close  their 
doors  to  those  who  are  ill-prepared.  But  the  class  for  whom  I  have  been 
pleading  here  is  a  class  with  which  the  UDiversities  are  not  so  immediately 
connected,  although  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  English  universities  in 
recent  years  much  more  than  the  universities  abroad  (and  that  is  greatly 
to  their  credit)  have  taken  up  that  side  of  our  education,  and  have  done 
a  great  deal  more  than  has  been  done  abroad.  But  abroad,  certainly,  the 
Government  has  recognised  its  responsibility  towards  that  class,  and  the 
State  may  have  been  stimulated  by  the  system  of  Protection.  But  free- 
tokde  presupposes  the  highest  development  of  skill  in  the  individual,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  protection  of  Secondary  Education  by  the  State  has  any 
necessary  connection  with  trade  protection. 

15.118.  {Mr,  Rjhhouse.)  Do  you  consider  that  foreign  languages  are  an 
essential  part  of  Secondary  Education  in  every  secondary  school  ? — Yea  ; 
one  or  two  foreign  languages.  I  consider  that  modem  foreign  languages 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  class  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking ;  for 
whom  Secondary  Education  is  final  in  itself. 

15.119.  I  mean  for  the  agricultural  class  as  well  as  for  the  commercial 
class  p — ^I  was  speaking  of  the  commercial  class.  Foreign  languages  are 
required  in  town  schools,  not  in  agricultural  scnools. 

15.120.  When  you  take  the  agricultural  communities,  you  would  allow 
that  natural  history,  and  so  on,  might  be  quite  as  useful  if  there  were  not 
time  for  everything,  as  the  study  of  foreign  languages  p — Yes  ;  as  I  said, 
agricultural  education  should  be  mainly  scientific. 

15.121.  You  have  told  us  that  abroad  there  is  a  rather  more  sharp 
distinction  between  elementary  education  and  Secondary  Education  than 
Uiere  is  in  this  country  p— Yes. 

15.122.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  woold  be  gained  in  this  country 
by  making  a  sharper  distinction  than  exists  at  present ;  I  mean  supposing 
that  we  keep  elementary  education  and  Secondary  Education  under  dis- 
tinct authorities  by  contluing  the  elementary  education  to  certain  more  or 
less  elementary  subjects,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  expand  gradually 
th]*ough  specific  subjects  to  the  large  secondary  field  p — Yes,  I  think  that 
the  subjects  of  Secondary  Education,  and  the  methods  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  Secondary  Education,  are  absolutely  and  essentially  distinct 
from  the  methols  and  subjects  which  primary  education  has  in  view,  and 
ought  to  have  in  view. 
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16.123.  That  the  methodfl  of  teaching  aie  different?— I  think  they  are 
entiiely  different,  and  that  boys  of  that  age  require  to  be  taught  differently 
from  boys  of  a  yonnger  age ;  I  think  uiat  a  teaoher  who  would  be  very 
euoeessfnl  with  boys  at  a  primary  soiiool  might  not  be  suooessful  with 
boys  at  a  secondary  school,  and  vice  versa, 

15 128{t.  I  was  aaking  yon  rather  more  with  regard  to  the  subjects  to  be 
taught ;  do  you  see  any  great  danger  arising  from  the  advances  that  are 
being  made  by  the  elementary  school,  encroachments — ^if  I  may  call  them 
so— on  the  region  of  Seconda>7  Education? — Where.it  constitutes  an 
encroachment  it  obTiously  is  a  danger.  Where  you  have  no  other  alter- 
native but  to  add  a  few  higher  forms  to  a  primary  school,  it  is,  of  course, 
better  than  to  have  no  Secondary  Education  at  alL  In  those  places  where 
there  has  hitherto  been  no  opportunity  of  starting  a  secondary  school, 
I  should  not  object  to  the  school  board  undertaking  those  higher  forms, 
as  I  know  they  do  ;  but  where  you  can  have  a  secondary  school  with  its 
own  curriculum,  there  I  certainly  should  not  allow  the  other  to  overlap, 
or  to  compete  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  functions  of  iSeconda^ 
Education  and  secondary  schools.  The  encroachment  of  the  universities 
on  Secondary  Educatiun  is  a  much  greater  evil,  becjuso  it  lowers  the 
standard  of  university  education,  acd  allows^ those  who  are  unfit  for 
admission  to  a  university  to  ent^r  upon  a  university  course  ot  btndiea 
without  the  necessary  qualifications.  One  of  the  great  merits  of  tte 
labour  of  tbis  Commission  will  bo  to  take  a«ay  every  excuse  for 
preparatory  conrse  being  given  by  the  universities  on  behalf  of  tho?e 
who  are  not  sufficiently  trained,  and  who  ought  to  be  at  a  Becoodary 
school. 

15.124.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  chiefly  in  our  large  towns  that  those 
encroachments  have  been  made? —Yes,  on  account  of  the  neglect  of 
secondary  education. 

15.125.  I  understand  that  your  view  would  be  that  in  those  large  towns 
where  there  is  sufficient  population  to  support  both  an  elementary  school 
and  a  secondary  school,  a  shurper  line  should  be  drawn  between  the 
two — the  two  fields  should  be  put  under  different  departments,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  boys  should  move  on,  who  require  Secondary  Education, 
from  one  school  to  another  ? — I  think  that  would  be  advantageous  where 
you  make  a  fresh  start.  Where  the  local  circumstances  justify  these 
higher  forms,  and  you  have  gradually  trained  a  staff  of  teachers,  doing  good 
work  in  them,  I  should  not  disturb  them.  But  if  you  ask  me  what  I 
think  en)erience  has  shown,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  two  fields  are  different, 
and  ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 

15.126.  Would  you  name  any  age  at  which  Secondary  Education  should 
begin  ? — Boughly  speaking,  I  should  say  12  or  13. 

15.127.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  As  to  the  age,  were  you  thinking  of  boys  who 
would  end  their  education  at  about  16  ? — Yes,  16,  17,  and  18 ;  the  longer 
they  stay  the  better ;  but  in  that  class  the  majority  must  unfortunately 
enter  upon  business  early,  and  you  have  to  take  this  into  account. 

15.128.  Practically  the  commercial  traveller  class  would  leave  school, 
I  suppose,  at  16  now  ? — ^Yes,  about  that  age. 

15.129.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a  good  many  practical  men  of 
business,  heads  of  firms,  and  manufacturing  firms,  and  so  on,  give  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  brightest  lad  who  has  been  brought  up  in  general 
subjecto  is  better  than  one  who  has  been  specially  trained  ? — ^Yes  ;  and 
what  I  have  proposed  is  not  specific  training,  but  general  education  in 
subjects  which  I  consider  essential 

15.130.  Then  on  the  Continent  as  regards  the  superiority  of  the  business 
travelling  men,  do  you  attribute  that  to  the  subjects  that  they  learn,  or  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  ? — To  both. 

15.131.  Are  the  subjects  more  specialised  there  than  in  England  for 
that  class  of  x>«ople  ? — ^I  think  the  subjects  are  taught  very  thoroughly, 
and  taught  with  great  accuracy,  especially  in  Germany.    The  meUiods 
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tend  to  giva  saoh  didoipline  to  the  mind  that  it  may  Iseoome  an  inatmmeut 
-which  iNil]^  not  lest  aatiBfied  with  anything  but  perfect  workmauahip  in 
alter  life. 

15.132.  Bnt  one  hears  it  said  that  they  snoceed  in  the  competition 
Bgainafe  Engliah  commercial  travellerp  in  the  matter  of  taate,  as  well  as  in 
what  one  might  call  technical  knowledge ;  would  yon  say  that  that  is  so  'f 
— ^Yea,  I  have  alluded  to  that  in  the  answer  that  I  gave  before.  Especially 
in  France,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  art  as  applied  to  industry. 

15.133.  And  would  that  class  of  boy  in  (Germany  begin,  we  will  say,  at 
10  or  11  years  of  age,  to  enter  on  a  course  of  education,  with  a  view  to 
business,  in  the  rtxU  schethde  ? — Not  specifically  with  a  view  to  businesa, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  the  education  most  suited  to  any  profession  he  may 
enter  upon,  noc  being  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

15.134.  Then  those  effects  which  you  desire  to  see  in  the  case  of  business 
boys,  you  would  like  also  to  see  extended  to  others  ?->  Certainly.  I  have 
stated  before  that  I  do  not  wish  the  CJommission  to  think  that  I  would 
have  special  schools  for  commercial  travellers ;  but  I  take  the  commercial 
traveller  as  a  type  of  the  class  of  men  who  require  the  kind  of  knowledge 
'\.'hich  I  think  would  be  much  more  appropriate  to  the  majority  of  school- 
boys than  the  education  they  recetve  at  present.  Soldiers  and  sailors 
require  most  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum  I  have  mentioned. 

15.135.  Then,  in  short,  certain  improvements  in  Secondary  Education, 
which  you  would  like  to  see  would  undoubtedly  benefit  that  class  and 
others? — Yes. 

15.136.  Would  your  experience  lead  yon  to  say  that  on  the  Continent 
the  difficult  question  of  transition  from  primary  to  secondary  education, 
in  the  case  of  clever  boys,  is  successfully  carried  out  P — In  that  respect 
Scotland,  at  all  events,  is  much  more  privileged  than  any  foreign  country  ; 
it  has  more  bursaries  than  an^  country  I  know.  Abroad  fees  at  day 
schools  are  very  low,  and  there  is  less  occasion  f oi  the  grants  in  aid  with 
which  we  encourage  the  transition  of  clever  boys — and  they  ought  to  be 
strictly  limited  to  those — from  the  lower  grade  to  the  higher  grade  schools. 

15.137.  And  difficulties  are  not  felt  owing  to  the  sharpness  of  the  line 
drawn  between  the  two  systems  of  education  ? — No ;  if  you  take  every 
guarantee  that  the  boy  whom  you  promote  has  been  well  prepared  in  tbe 
lower  forms,  you  secure  harmonious  activity  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
efficient  education. 

15.138.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  say 
that  in  this,  the  most  commercial  of  all  countries,  there  is  practically  no 
such  thing  as  commercial  education  provided  for  the  people  ? — I  should 
certainly  not  dream  of  saying  that  in  the  presence  of  Ihr.  Wormell,  or  in 
his  absence  and  after  the  efforts  in  that  direction  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  I  have  not  made  such  a  statement.  I  have  already  said 
that  of  late  we  have  been  improving ;  but  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done. 

15.139.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  curricula  of  the  organised 
science  schools^  that  have  been  established  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ? — 
I  have  not  considered  the  subject  lately. 

15.140.  You  would  expect  that  a  school  orgam'sed  for  the  inijttruction 
of  children  who  would  afterwards  be  employed  in  manufacturing  processes 
or  in  the  distributory  processes  of  commerce,  should  be  a  school  which 
should  contain  a  definite  plan  of  instruction  in  commercial  subjects,  and 
you  would  probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  some  schools  of  that  type, 
subsidised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  practically  there  is 
no  commercial  education  provided  at  elk.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you 
consider  that  teaching  of  the  kind  which  you  specified  as  being  necessary 
for  the  commercial  traveller,  for  the  farmer,  or  rather  for  those  who  will 
become  commercial  travellers  and  farmers — that  is  utilitarian  teaching — 
can  be  regarded  as  quite  as  formative  of  character  as  the  more  traditional 
subject  r — Absolutely.    All  teaching  must  be  formative  if  it  is  to  be  of 
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any  valae,  and  eveiy  subject  can  be  tanght  in  a  formative  way  if  ihe 
teacher  is  equal  to  his  duties.  History  and  political  economy  lire  quite  as 
formative  as  Latin  and  Greek,  not  to  mention  science  and  foreign  laugoages 
if  properly  taught. 

15,  Ul.  You  would  agree  with  Thring's  statement,  that  it  does  not  matter 
what  is  taught — everything  depends  upon  how  it  is  taught  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

15.142.  Therefore  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  insist  upon  any  State 
organisation  of  Secondary  Education  upon  the  lines  of  the  old  classical 
type  of  Secondary  Education  ? — My  evidence  Las  been  directed  against 
the  monopoly  of  any  type,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  State,  more 
especially  to  provide  for  those,  whose  future  well-being  depends  upon  an 
education  which  fulfills  the  needs  of  the  present  day. 

15.143.  You  spoke  of  the  sharp  distinction  that  is  drawn  between 
primary  and  Secondary  Education  abroad,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  local 
control  of  that  education  was  concerned.  How  far  would  it  be  a  correct 
statement  to  say  that  the  control  of  primary  education  abroad  is  mainly  a 
control  by  the  commune,  and  that  the  control  of  Secondary  Education  is 
mainly  a  control  by  the  State  P — One  cannot  draw  a  dividing  line  in  that 
way,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  secondary  schools,  seoondaj^ 
schools  which  are  started  by  comutunes,  secondary  schools  which  are 
started  by  counties,  and  secondary  schools  which  are  started  by  the  State 
itself,  in  whiah  case  the  State  would  manage,  and  not  only  inspect ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  do  ini  a  hard-and-fast  rule  that  one  authority  controls 
one  department  of  education,  and  another  authority  a  different  department. 
The  cardinal  fact  abroad  is  the  supremacy  of  the  State  through  the  Minister 
of  Education,  subject  of  course  to  Acts  of  Parliament. 

15.144.  In  Belgium,  I  believe,  the  primary  schools  are  mainly  com- 
munal, and  the  secondary  s3hools  maiulv  State-controlled  schools ;  is  that 
so  p — In  Belgium,  I  think,  you  would  nnd  secondary  schools  also  started 
by  the  communes,  and  you  would  find  several  secondary  schools  started 
by  private  bodies  as  well.  But  I  should  like  to  refer  you  to  the  book 
which  I  ha^  e  given  to  the  chairman. 

15.145.  If  I  may  put  one  more  question  upon  that  point ;  in  the  case 
where  a  commune  possesses  under  its  own  control,  both  primary  schools  and 
secondary  schools,  is  it  the  fact  that  there  is  a  separate  committee  of  the 
communal  authority  for  the  primary  school,  and  a  separate  committee  of 
the  communal  authority  for  the  secondary  school  P — Yes,  that  is  certainly 
the  case  in  Holland.  A  man  may  of  course  be  a  member  of  both,  he  is  not 
excluded ;  but  different  qualifications  are  needed  in  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  sux)erviBion  for  secondary  schools,  and  in  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  supervision  for  primary  schools,  although  they  may  be  found 
combined  in  the  same  individual. 

15.146.  Is  there  any  local  co-relation  and  co-operation  between  the  two 
committees  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  children 
from  one  school  to  another,  and  with  regard  to  dovetailing  the  curricula  P 
— No.  Where  it  was  required  it  probably  would  be  br(»ught  about  by  the 
State  inspector  of  secondary  schools  communicating  with  the  State  inspector 
of  primary  schools. 

15.147.  The  State  inspector  is  not  the  same  person  for  primary  schools 
as  for  secondary  schools,  is  he  P — No,  they  are  different  altogether. 

15.148.  Then  you  still  have  a  sharp  divinon  between  the  two,  and  two 
separate  sets  of  knowledge  ^knowledge  on  the  one  part  of  secondary 
schools  and  knowledge  on  the  other  part  of  primary  schools — ^that  seem  to 
want  to  be  united  in  some  way,  or  brought  together  P— The  connecting 
link  is  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  Minister  of  Education  would 
summon  the  inspectors  if  anything  clashed,  and  would  ask  the  inspectors 
in  such  a  case  how  friction  could  be  removed.  You  mean,  of  ooursey 
where  primary  schools  try  to  encroach  upon  the  secondary,  or  the  secondary 
schools  try  to  encroach  on  the  primary. 

15.149.  But  if  the  local  authority  be  separate,  and  the  inspector  be 
separate,  I  do  not  quite  see  how,  on  the  Continent,  a  properly  organised 
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systcan  ean  obtain,  which  ahftU  impply  the  oontnJ  authority  with  the 
requisite  infonnation  as  to  the  need  for  adjustment  and  re-adjustment 
loodlj  between  one  school  and  another.  I  mean  that  the  priDiaiy  school 
inroector  cannot  know  exactly  the  condition  of  the  secondary  schools, 
and  the  secondary  school  inspector  cannot  know  exactly  the  condition  of 
the  primary  schools ;  and  the  two  local  authorities,  being  separate,  oannet 
know  the  condition  of  each  other's  schools  ? — ^I  have  never  heard  of  any 
difficulty  arising  on  the  subject ;  it  may  haye  occurred,  but  I  have  neyer 
heard  of  it.  The  primary  school  prepares  for  the  entrance  examination  to 
the  secondary  school,  snd  the  tnmsition  is  a  natural  evolution.  There  is 
no  need  for  any  local  "  re-adjustment,"  because  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
each  is  clearly  marked  off. 

16.150.  Do  not  you  think,  if  I  might  put  one  more  question,  that  it  would 
be  the  better  plan  that  there  should  he  one  local  authority  for  education, 
and  that  one  authority  of  sufficient  size  and  sufficient  social  importance  to 
attract  to  its  service  men  of  standing  and  men  of  capacity,  and  that  this 
one  authority  should  have  committees  for  primary  education,  committees 
for  technical  education,  and  committees  for  Secondary  Education,  which 
should  report  to  itself,  and  that  thus  the  whole  of  the  strings  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  authority,  and  the  whole  sources  of  informs  ion,  and  all 
the  opportunities  of  comparison  that  are  required  should  be  at  hand  P — 
Abroad  the  communal  or  the  county  authorities,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
communal  or  for  county  schools  are  the  central  loccU  authorities  with  the 
Minister  of  Education  exercising  the  central  authority  for  the  whole  country 
and  for  all  the  educational  institutions.  The  (committees  report  to^  the 
communal  or  county  authorities  and  the  Inspectors  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Education.  The  Minister  of  Education  is  respoasible  for  the  full 
development  of  education  in  all  its  ramifications  throughout  the  couutiy 
and  the  local  authorities  in  their  own  localities.  On  the  continent  there  is 
a  keen  rivalry  between  various  countries,  and  duiing  the  last  20  years,  no 
country  probably  has  been  more  active  than  France  in  raising  the  standard 
of  its  education.  On  the  continent  the  educational  value  as  well  as  the 
commercial  value  of  foreign  lang^uages,  history,  geo^phy,  and  science  is 
fully  recoffuised.  In  India  necessarily  our  educational  system  is  more 
centralised  and  more  properly  graded  than  it  is  in  England,  and  India  has 
a  cfystem  of  secondary  education,  whereas  we  are  in  the  stage  of  inquiry. 

16.151.  One  more  question  on  matters  abroad.  I  thought  I  found 
evidence  not  long  ago  in  Belgium  that  the  result  of  the  comparatively 
cheap  Secondary  Education  there  had  been  to  create  an  unduly  large 
midme  class  or  professional  class,  and  that  the  result  upon  this  pro- 
fessional class,  particularly  upon  the  medical  men,  was  to  reduce  their 
remuneration  for  their  labours  to  an  unsatisfactory  amount.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  creation  of  bursaries,  and  tne  existence  of  facilities  for 
promotion  from  one  school  to  anotiier,  and  so  from  one  social  class  to 
another,  are  likely  to  have  that  result  in  England  in  any  way  P— I  believe 
that  result  has  been  felt  in  the  teaching  profession,  in  recent  years,  and 
that  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  some  schools  have  been  reduced,  and  that 
is  a  result  which  must  follow  as  education  spreads  over  a  wider  area,  and 
competition  becomes  greater ;  that  undoubtedly  is  so ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  medical  and  other  professions  it  has  been  experienced  in  England 
as  well  as  abroad.  It  is  simply  an  application  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

15.152.  And  you  would  regard  that  as  inevitable,  whether  Secondary 
Education  be  organised  or  not  ?— It  is  the  result  of  education,  as  I  say, 
spreading  over  a  wider  area  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  an  evil  that 
the  benelits  of  edacation  should  reach  a  larger  number  of  individuals  if 
the  education  is  sound,  and  tends  to  inculcate  diffidence  and  discrimination 
in  those  that  receive  it.  The  self-assertion  of  the  semi-educated  is  the 
evil  which,  what  I  have  ventured  to  call,  sound  education  and  thorough 
methods  are  intended  to  suppress  as  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  modern 
society.  No  school  should  keep  on  its  register  pupils  on  whom  its 
education  is  wasted  and  who  are  a  disturbing  factor* 
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15,158.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  There  is  a  distmction,  I  think,  in  Holland 
between  the  intermediate  school  and  the  gymnaainmP — ^Yes.  I  know 
what  yon  want  to  ask  me :  Why  does  the  gymnasium,  where  boys  are 
taught  from  the  age  of  12  to  18,  belong  to  the  highest  education  ;  why  ia 
that  considered  to  be  university  education  :  and  why  is  the  other  school, 
the  Beal  schule,  which  also  teaches  boys  from  12  to  18,  and  teaches  the 
modem  side,  regulated  by  a  separate  law  P 

15.154.  Yes  P— There  is  no  educational  reason  for  it  It  is  simply  a 
result  of  the  law  having  been  made  at  different  times ;  the  law,  having 
reg^ulated  the  universities  and  gymnasiumB  first,  they  were  not  taken  out  of 
it.  The  necessity  arose,  I  believe  it  was  in  the  year  1862,  for  startiDg 
secondary  schools  on  the  modem  side,  because  they  did  not  exist  formerly. 
Therefore  a  new  Act  was  simply  required  for  the  new  seoondary  schools, 
and  the  other  institutions  were  left  under  the  old  Act. 

15.155.  And  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reason,  as  regards  the 
kind  of  schools  and  the  subjects  taught,  wliy  they  should  be  under 
different  local  authorities  P— I  have  stated  already  that  I  think  thai  there 
is  an  advantage  in  having  these  three  different  anthoiities ;  the  dassioal 
schools  having  one  committee,  putting  the  modem  schools,  the  EecU 
echulen^  under  a  second  committee,  and  putting  the  primary  schools 
under  a  third  committee ;  because  the  control  required  in  the  three  oases 
is  of  a  different  kind,  and  the  men  best  able  to  deal  with  it  are,  of  course, 
men  of  a  different  stamp.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  for  a  committee 
of  classical  schools,  if  you  find,  as  in  several  cases  yon  do  find,  scholan 
who  are  quite  capable  of  criticising  the  education,  ana  even  of  undertaking 
it,  you  select  such  men  who  would  not  care  to  control  schools  of  a  different 
category.  Where  you  have  the  Becd  SchuU,  where  science  is  the  main 
burden  of  the  education,  you  naturally  put  upon  the  committee  an 
engineeer  or  a  doctor,  or  a  man  whose  education  has  been  on  scientifio 
lines ;  and  for  the  primary  school  or  you  take  men  who  have  been  either 
teachers  in  primary  schools,  or  men  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
essentials  of  primary  education.  That  is  the  idea  of  tiiis  sub- division 
— ^to  find  the  expert,  the  man  who  can  criticise  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
various  teachers  and  discuss  with  them  any  question  which  may  arise  in  a 
friendly  manner,  because  the  teachers  respect  their  views.  Such  appoint- 
ments are  made — ought  to  be  made  —solely  on  educational  grounds. 

15.156.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  you  would  meet  our  case  in  England, 
where,  under  the  same  local  body,  there  must  frequently  be  both  kinds  of 
schools ;  whether  you  would  propose  to  meet  it  by  constituting  governing 
bodies  of  schools  especially  adapted  to  each,  or  by  having  representatives 
on  the  general  local  authority  p — ^I  see  no  objection  to  the  plan  which  I 
believe  has  been  followed  by  the  county  council  in  liOndou,  to  appoint  a 
certain  number  of  members  of  the  local  coiporation,  and  then  to  allow 
these  to  co-opt  the  experts  ;  if  you  like  to  split  them  up  into  committees, 
if  you  think  that  is  more  practicable,  it  will  not  be  yery  different  from 
the  procedure  in  Holland,  where,  for  instance,  the  town  council  of 
Amsterdam  appoints  a  committee  of  curators  for  its  university,  another 
for  its  classical  schools,  a  third  for  its  Jhal  Schulen,  and  a  fourth  for  its 
primary  schools ;  all  these  institutions  being  under  the  same  local  body  as 
your  question  mentions  to  be  the  case  in  England.  The  main  point  is 
that  the  persons  who  are  in  control  of  a  school  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  controlling  and  should  not  be  amateurs  or  prejumced 
partisans. 

15.157.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  ratio  between  population  and  school 
provision  P — ^Abroad,  do  you  mean  P 

15.158.  Yes  ;  there  is  a  special  ratio,  especially  as  regards  the  gymna* 
slum,  in  Holland,  is  there  not  P— Yes,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  ratio  for 
gymnasiums  and  for  I{eal  Schiden  as  well,  but  the  exact  figures  you  would 
find  in  the  documents  I  have  sent. 

^op'^sSoJm''       15,159.  {Mrs.  BryatU.)  I  should  like  to  know  your  opinion  about  the 
examination  of  schools,  whether  you  think  that  the  examination  of  schools 
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in  England  should  be  oondnoied  by  the  nniTersiideB  or  by  some  body  of 
persons  appointed  by  the  State  ;  oi  whether  yon  would  make  any  distinction 
between  the  two  types  of  education  in  that  respect-* the  education  suitable 
for  those  who  pass  on  to  the  universities,  and  that  which  is  suitable  for  the 
commercial  classes  ?~In  no  schools  should  you  work  up  to  an  examination* 
We  need  great  elastiisity  in  these  schools,  especially  as  we  are  just  starting 
them  tentatiyely,  and  I  am  opposed  to  stereotyping  education  of  any  kind 
by  examinations  which  are  held  by  bodies  of  outsiders.  I  should  prefer  to 
throw  on  the  State  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  education  which 
is  giyen  at  the  schools  is  education  of  an  efficient  character,  and  of  giving 
the  State  some  power  of  interference  if  the  education  is  not  efficient ;  bat 
I  should  not  wish  to  make  the  leaving  examination  by  an  extraneous  body 
the  be>all  and  end-all  of  the  teaching  of  a  schooL  The  reeponsibili^  for 
the  education  given  at  a  school  must  not  be  transferred  from  the  teachers, 
or  from  those  who  appoint  and  control  the  teachers,  to  those  who — 
unoonneoted  with  the  school — set  examination  papers. 

15.160.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  lar^  majority  of 
schools  do,  at  the  present  time,  voluntarily  submit  a  certain  number  of 
their  pupils  to  an  examination  which  results  in  the  gaining  of  certificates 
that  are  of  the  nature  of  leaving  certificates,  would  you  be  disposed  to 
leave  the  system  very  much  as  it  is,  with  just  that  yariety  of  examinations 
which  gives  the  schools  freedom  to  choose  P — I  attach  more  iraportanoe 
to  inspection  than  to  examination  of  schools,  and  the  first  desideratum 
in  organising  Secondary  Education  is  to  have  good  teachers  and  good 
inspectors,  not  to  have  sets  of  examination  papers  as  a  substitute  for  sound 
methods  of  education  and  systematic  grading  of  schools.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  essentials,  you  wish  to  have  some  test  applied  to  the  results  of 
what  the  school  hcu  taught,  and  do  not  give  the  examiner  (if  he  is  ain 
outsider)  the  power  to  indicate  what  the  school  should  teach,  you  will  not 
endanger  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  those  with  whom  it  should  reft. 

15.161.  I  do  not  understand,  however,  that  that  would  make  you  hostile 
to  the  proposition  that  there  should  be  offered  to  schools,  or  rather  one 
might  say  to  scholars  in  schools,  an  opportunity  of  gaining  certificates  of 
the  natui'e  of  leaving  certificates? — I  do  not  grudge  the  scholars  their 
certificates  as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  &e  individuality,  the 
self-government  of  the  school  and  its  healthy  development. 

15.162.  That  was  rather  what  I  had  in  my  mind  at  the  beginning; 
therefore  I  go  on  to  ask  again,  supposing  that  there  was  a  leaving  exami- 
nation organised,  or  a  variety  of  leaving  examinations,  what  would  be  your 
idea  of  the  kind  of  examination  to  be  arranged ;  should  it  be  conducted  by 
the  universities  or  arranged  for  b^  the  State  P — ^I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  universities  to  orgamse  or  control  Secondary  Education ;  they 
have  a  great  work  to  perform  on  which  their  energies  must  be  concentrated  ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  to  look  after  these  schools,  and  that  you  ought  to  have  State 
inspection  of  public  schools  which  are  endowed  from  taxes  or  rate.  I 
attach  much  greater  importance,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  organised  inspection 
of  the  schools,  and  to  the  certificates  obtained  by  the  teuMshers  themselves 
—in  fuct  I  attach  more  importance  to  the  character  of  the  staff  of  the 
school,  to  its  discipline,  its  method,  its  spirit,  than  to  the  number  of 
passes  which  its  pupils  may  obtain,  or  the  honours  they  may  obtain  at 
leaving  examinations.  I  object  to  payment  by  results.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  can  judge  of  education  by  examinational  results. 

15,168.  Then  do  you  object  to  the  existence  of  a  leaving  examination  as 
a  voluntary  thing  P — I  do  not  object  to  a  voluntury  or  a  compulsory 
examination  by  examiners  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  eduoa* 
tion  received  by  those  whom  they  examine,  as  a  test  of  that  education  and 
not  of  the  education  which  the  examiner  conceives  they  ought  to  have 
received.  A  boy  is  committed  by  his  parents  to  the  teachers  of  the  school, 
and  it  is  the  teacher  who  his  responsible  for  the  education  of  each  individual 
pupil.  That  responsibility  of  the  teacher  towards  the  parents  ought  not  t« 
be  weakened  in  any  way  by  copstituting  an  outside  examiner  an  arbiter  of 
the  destinies  of  a  school. 
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15,164.  Then  I  want  to  ask  yon  abont  the  training  of  secondary  teacheons. 
I  rather  nnderstood  from  yon  that  in  Holland,  to  which  yon  referred,  the 
secondary  teachers  had  been  edacated  at  the  onirersities,  bnt  that  there 
does  not  exist  any  special  proyision  for  training  them  in  peda^gy ,  in  their 
own  special  work ;  is  that  so  P — The  information  is  contained  in  tne  Beport 
I  have  given  to  Mr.  Bmce ;  bnt  the  principle  is  this,  that  to  those  who 
have  a  nniversity  degree,  the  degree  gives  the  w  docendi,  that  any 
graduate  has  a  right  to  teach  at  a  secondary  sonool;  bnt  in  addition 
there  are  examinations  for  those  who  are  not  graduates  and  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  certificate  for  teaching  special  subjects  in  secondary  schools,  and 
those  certificates  are  given  by  examiners  annually  appointed  by  the  State. 

15,166.  {Mr»,  Sidgwich,)  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  you  consider 
the  English  provision  for  the  teachmg  of  modem  languages  very  inferior 
to  that  abroad?— I  am  afraid  that  although  much  has  been  done  recently 
at  several  schools  to  improve  it,  not  enough  has  been  done  to  teach  foreign 
languages ;  and  I  am  still  more  afraid  that  public  opinion  is  not  quite 
alive  to  its  importance.  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufKciently  realised  how  foreign 
lanpruages  and  foreign  modern  literature  can  be  made  (as  was  asked  by  one 
of  tne  Commissioners)  a  very  formative  element  in  education. 

16.166.  Do  the  schools,  e.^.,  in  Germany  or  in  Holland,  succeed  in  giving 
a  conversational  knowledge  in  English  and  French  as  well  as  a  literary  and 
grammatical  knowledge  P — Certainly,  of  late  years  the  tendency  is  more 
and  more  to  lay  stress  on  the  conversational  element,  and  to  teach  it. 
There  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  you  should  teach  grammar  first ; 
and  I  believe  the  tendency  now  rather  is  to  teach  language  by  conversation, 
and  to  let  the  grammar  develop  itself  ouk  of  the  conversational  method. 
It  is  considered  desirable  that  the  knowledge  should  be  derived  not  from 
translation,  but  should  be  acquired  very  much  as  we  acquired  our  know- 
ledge of  English ;  that  pupils  should  be  able  to  speak,  and  especially  it  is 
considered  that  they  should  think  in  the  language.  The  tendency  is  not 
to  translate  English  into  French,  but  to  set  the  pupil  at  once  to  grapple 
with  the  French  sentence,  to  make  it  an  object  lesson  ;  not  to  give  him  an 
English  sentence,  but  to  mention  a  subject  to  him  and  tell  him  to  describe 
it  in  French. 

15.167.  Is  that  done  by  native  teachers,  or  do  they  have  to  import 
foreigners  P — That  depends  very  much  upon  oiroumstances.  OcowioniJly, 
of  oouzse,  you  find  a  native  who  is  quite  capable  of  teaching  a  foreign 
language. 

15.168.  I  meant  by  a  native,  a  native  of  the  country  in  which  the 
teaching  is  done  P — You  meant  whether  an  Englishman  oould  teach  French. 

15.169.  Yes P— If  the  Englishman  has  sufficiently  assimilated  French; 
but  there  are  manifest  advantages  in  a  teacher  who  teaches  his  own 
language. 

15.170.  The  conversational  French  or  Englisli  in  Germany,  for  instance, 
can  be  done  by  German  teachers  P — ^Yes ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  foreign 
teacher  ought  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
pupils  have  to  contend  when  they  are  attempting  to  use  a  foreign  language. 

16.171.  That  shows  the  importance  of  having  a  teacher  belonging  to  the 
country  in  which  the  school  is  P— It  shows  the  importance  of  the  foreign 
teacher  having  gone  through  the  same  process  t^ugh  which  his  pupils 
are  being  put. 

15.172.  And  there  is  a  sufficient  provision,  you  think,  of  teachers 
in  Germany,  for  instance,  who  can  teach  English  and  French  conversa- 
tioiially  P — 1  have  no  information  to  give  on  that  subject. 


Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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THIBTT-EIGHTH  DAY. 


At  Wettminflter  Hall,  Tnesdaj,  30th  October  18M 


PKESEMT : 

The  Right  Hon.  JiMES  BBYGE,  M.F.,  nr  the  Chaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Key.  Edwabd  Ltttbltok,  M.  A. 

The  Yeiy  Bev.  the  Dean  or  Manchester,  D.D. 

The  Rey.  A  M.  Faibbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Bichard  G.  Jsbb,  M.F. 

Mr.  Bichabd  Woamell,  D.So. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  M.A 

Mr.  H.  Llewblltn  Smith,  M.Ai 

Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  M.F. 

Mr.  J.  fl.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mm.  Bryant,  D.So. 

Mrs.  Hbhrt  Sidowick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  8a:retary. 

Mr.  John  Kerr,  LL.D.  called  in  and  examined. 

15,178.  (Dr.  Fairbaim,)  Yon  are  the  senior  inspector  of  education  in 
Scotland  ?— Yes. 

15.174.  Yon  have  resided  as  chief  of  the  district  in  Aberdeen,  Glasgow, 
and  Edinboigh  respectiyely  P — Yes,  and  also  in  Elgin  for  some  time. 

15.175.  Yon  haye  examined  in  connexion  with  the  Dick  and  Milne 
bequests,  and  also  have  examined  in  the  training  colleges  ? — ^Yee,  for  some 
12  or  14  years  I  was  connected  with  the  Dick  bequest  counties. 

15.176.  Perhaps  you  would  giye  to  the  Commission,  as  you  are  resident     ^g^^^S^^l 
in  Edinburgh  now,  something  like  a  picture  or  idea  of  the  pioyision  for     Bdihbuboh. 
Secondary  Education  in  that  centre  P — There  are  a  yariety  of  schools,  up  to 

very  high  class  schools — I  mean  high  class  in  respect  both  of  education 
and  parent,  ranging  from  Fettee  College  through  Edinburgh  Academy, 
the  High  School,  the  Merchant  Company's  four  schooLs,  the  Heriot's 
Hospital .  School,  and  a  number  of  priyate  schools,  such  as  Dr.  Ferguson's 
Institution  in  Queen  Street,  St.  George's  High  School  for  girls,  and  a 
number  of  higher  class  ladies'  schools  of  a  priyate  kind. 

15.177.  These  schools  are  also  in  some  respects  different,  are  they  not, 
as  regards  constitution  and  administration  P  -  Yes,  they  are. 

15.178.  Fettee  and  Merchiston  are  schools  on  the  model  of  the  English 
pubUo  schools,  axe  they  not  ? — ^I  forgot  Merchiston  and  Loretto,  which  is 
close  to  Edinburgh;  Fettes  is,  and  Loretto  is  to  a  large  extent,  and 
Merchiston  also  on  the  English  Public  School  model  P— I  think  the  general 
tone  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy  is  also  that  of  an  English  public  school ; 
it  is  a  day  school — purely  a  day  schooL 

15.179.  But  largely  preparing  for  the  universities  P — ^Yes  for  both 
Scottish  and  English  universities. 

15.180.  There  is  one  particular  school  that  is  regarded  as  the  burgh 
school  P — Yes,  the  High  School ;  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Boyai  High 
School,  Edinburgh. 

15.181.  Those  schools,  then,  may  be  divided  into  certain  categories.  The 
Edinburgh  High  School  is  under  what  authority  P — The  authority  of  the 
school  board. 
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syBtem  can  obtain,  which  shall  snpply  the  central  anthority  with  the 
requisite  information  as  to  the  need  for  adjustment  and  re-adjustment 
locally  between  one  school  and  another.  I  mean  that  the  primary  school 
inspector  cannot  know  exactly  the  condition  of  the  secondary  schools, 
ana  the  secondary  school  inspector  cannot  know  exactly  the  condition  of 
the  primary  schools ;  and  the  two  local  authorities,  being  separate,  cannot 
know  the  condition  of  each  other's  schools  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  any 
difficulty  arising  on  the  subject ;  it  may  have  occurred,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  it.  The  primary  school  prepares  for  the  entrance  examination  to 
the  secondary  school,  and  the  transition  is  a  natural  evolution.  There  is 
no  need  for  any  IommJ  **  re-adjustment,"  because  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
each  is  clearly  marked  off. 

15.150.  Do  not  you  think,  if  I  might  put  one  more  question,  that  it  would 
be  the  better  plan  that  there  should  be  one  local  authority  for  education, 
and  that  one  authority  of  sufficient  size  and  sufficient  social  importance  to 
attract  to  its  service  men  of  standing  and  men  of  capacity,  and  that  this 
one  authority  should  have  committees  for  primary  education,  committees 
for  technical  education,  and  committees  for  Secondary  Education,  which 
should  report  to  itself,  and  that  thus  the  whole  of  the  strings  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  authority,  and  the  whole  sources  of  informa  ion,  and  all 
the  opportunities  of  comparison  that  are  required  should  be  at  hand  P — 
Abroad  the  communal  or  the  county  authorities,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
communal  or  for  county  schools  are  the  central  local  authorities  with  the 
Minister  of  Education  exennsing  the  central  authority  for  the  whole  country 
and  for  all  the  educational  institutions.  The  committees  report  to  the 
communal  or  county  authorities  and  the  Inspectors  report  to  the  Ministor 
of  Education.  The  Minister  of  Education  is  responsible  for  the  full 
development  of  education  in  all  its  ramifications  throughout  the  countiy 
and  the  local  authorities  in  their  own  localities.  On  the  continent  there  is 
a  keen  rivfdry  between  various  countries,  and  during  the  last  20  years,  no 
country  probably  has  been  more  active  than  France  in  raising  the  standard 
of  its  education.  On  the  continent  the  educational  value  as  well  as  the 
commercial  value  of  foreign  hmguages,  history,  geo^phy,  and  science  is 
fully  recognised.  In  India  necessarily  our  educational  system  is  more 
oentralised  and  more  properly  graded  than  it  is  in  England,  and  India  has 
a  system  of  secondary  education,  whereas  we  are  in  the  stage  of  inquiry. 

15.151.  One  more  question  on  matters  abroad.  I  thought  I  found 
evidence  not  long  ago  in  Belgium  that  the  result  of  the  comparatively 
cheap  Secondary  Education  there  had  been  to  create  an  unduly  large 
middle  class  or  professional  class,  and  that  the  result  upon  this  pro- 
fessional class,  particularlv  upon  the  medical  men,  was  to  reduce  their 
remuneration  for  their  labours  to  an  unsatisfactory  amount.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  creation  of  bursaries,  and  tne  existence  of  facilities  for 
promotion  from  one  school  to  another,  and  so  from  one  social  class  to 
another,  are  likely  to  have  that  result  in  England  in  any  way  P— I  believe 
that  result  has  been  felt  in  the  teaching  profession,  in  recent  years,  and 
that  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  some  schools  have  been  reduced,  and  that 
is  a  result  which  must  follow  as  education  spreads  over  a  wider  area,  and 
competition  becomes  greater ;  that  undoubtedly  is  so ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  medical  and  other  professions  it  has  been  experienced  in  England 
as  well  as  abroad.  It  is  simply  an  application  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

15.152.  And  you  would  regard  that  as  inevitable,  whether  Secondary 
Education  be  organised  or  not  ?— It  is  the  result  of  education,  as  I  say, 
spreading  over  a  wider  area  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  an  evil  that 
the  benefits  of  education  should  reach  a  larger  number  of  individualB  if 
the  education  is  sound,  and  tends  to  inculcate  diffidence  and  discrimination 
in  those  that  receive  it.  The  self-assertion  of  the  semi-educated  is  the 
evil  which,  what  I  have  ventured  to  call,  sound  education  and  thorough 
methods  are  intended  to  suppress  as  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  modern 
society.  No  school  should  keep  on  ito  register  pupils  qn  whom  its 
education  is  wasted  and  who  are  a  disturbing  factor^ 
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elemenfcaiy  dejMirtment  bb  a  feeding  source.  The  High  School  takes  up,  I 
should  say,  the  same  branches,  and  perhaps  to  mnch  the  same  extent  as 
the  Academy,  and  has  also  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  connected 
with  it  an  elementary  branch,  also  as  a  feeding  source.  The  George 
Watson's  Boys'  School  stands  very  high  indeed  in  respect  both  of  classics 
and  mathematics;  they  haye  eyery  year  carried  of!'  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  nniyersity  honours,  and  this  last  year  they  haye  almost  swept 
the  board.  Out  of  the  first  dozen  bnrsaries  they  had  11 ;  they  had  the 
first,  missed  the  second,  and  got  the  next  ten ;  and  that  is  pretty  much 
representatiye  of  its  success  in  preyious  years,  although  this  last  year  has 
been  exceptionally  successful.  The  Daniel  Stewart's  School  teaches  yei^ 
mnch  to  the  same  pitch  as  the  Qeorge  Watson's,  but  it  is  smaller,  and  it 
is  attended  by  not  quite  the  same  class  of  pupils  as  the  George  Watson's. 
The  George  Watson's  reputation  has  giyen  it  a  yery  large  choice ;  it  has 
always  more  candidates  than  it  can  admit.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Daniel 
Steward's,  which  is  somewhat  ont  of  the  town,  and  not  so  fayonrably 
situated.  It  is,  howeyer,  a  most  successful  school.  The  Heriot's  School 
is  also  remarkably  successful ;  it  proyides  for  a  somewhat  similar  class  to 
the  George  Watson's  and  the  Daniel  Stewart's  Schools,  and  is  the  best 
school  in  Edinburgh  for  technical  education  and  technical  training — 
Boientifio  work.  Merohiston  and  Loretto  are  boarding  schools  attended  by 
a  higher  social  class.  The  tenns  are  yery  considerably  higher,  and  they 
both  do  yery  good  work — not  buch  good  work  as  is  done  in  George 
Watson's  and  Daniel  Stewart's,  where  the  majority  of  the  pupils  work 
more  under  the  spur  of  necessity.  The  headmasters  of  both  Loretto  and 
Mercliiston  haye  told  me  that  when  complaints  sometimes  come  to  them 
from  parents  that  their  boys  were  not  working  yery  hard ;  the  reply  was, 
*'  If  your  boy  did  not  know  that  he  had  10,000^.  at  his  back,  he  would  work 
"  yery  much  harder."  They  haye  this  difficulty  to  contend  with  ;  but  they 
do  yery  good  work.  There  are  schools  which  do  more  work,  but  I  Imow  none 
which  do  it  under  healthier  conditions.  I  examined  Loretto  for  many  years, 
bat  I  haye  not  done  so  during  the  last  10  or  12  years,  because  the  headmaster 
wished  to  ayoid  duplication  of  examination;  he  found  that  the  Oxford 
examiner  could  exempt  his  pupils,  who  went  to  Oxford,  from  examination 
when  they  went  there,  while  my  examination  did  not  do  that,  and  so,  for 
the  last  10  or  12  years  I  haye  not  seen  Loretto ;  but  I  haye  seen  Merchiston 
eyery  year  for  the  last  fiye  years  at  any  rate. 

15.196.  Then,  roughly  speaking,  may  we  say  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  Heriot  Hospital  School  and  the  Heriot  Watt  College,  the  other 
secondary  schools  in  and  around  Edinburgh  are  classical  P — ^Largely 
classical ;  not  to  the  exclusion  of  mathematics  ;  but  their  main  staple  of 
education  is  in  classics.  The  Heriot  School  is  an  exception  only  in  so  far 
as  Greek  is  not  taught.  It  does  remarkably  good  work  in  Latin,  French, 
and  Gterman,  but  science  bulks  more  largely  in  it  than  in  the  other 
secondary  schools. 

15.197.  Classical  and  literary?— And  literary. 

15.198.  Do  you  attach  any  importance,  as  regards  the  success  or  other- 
wise of  the  High  School,  to  its  being  under  the  school  board  ? — I  did 'not 
kaow  the  Edinburgh  Bigh  School  before  the  school  board  took  charge  of 
it,  but  the  influence  of  the  school  board  upon  it  has  been,  I  belieye,  good, 
as  it  has  also  been  in  Glasgow  and  in  Aberdeen. 

15.199.  Perhaps  you  would  now  giye  us  to  understand  the  fees  of  the 
great  endowed  schools? — ^Eight  guineas  i>er  annum  is  the  fee  for  the 
highest  class. 

15.200.  Eight  guineas  for  boys  and  12  guineas  for  girls  ?— Yes.  Daniel 
Stewart's  is  the  same. 

15.201.  [Lady  Frederick  Cavemlish.)  A  higher  fee  for  girls  than  for  boys  r 
— Yes,  it  is  so. 

15.202.  {Dr.  Fuirhairn)  The  High  School  for  long  maintained  its  fees 
at  a  higher  leyel ;  it  has,  I  belieye,  of  late  reduced  themP— Yes,  it  has 
reduced  them  down  to,  I  think,  the  level  of  George  Watson's- -not  higher 
than  George  Watson's,  at  any  rate. 
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16/203.  Could  you  approximately  giye  ub  the  number  <^  pnpils  under 
Secondary  Education  in  and  around  ij^iinburgh  P — I  could  not  give  that,  I 
am  sorry  to  say. 

15.204.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  soholarahips  in  connexion  with  the 
Merchant  Company's  schools,  including  under  that  both  the  George 
Wateon's  and  the  Daniel  Stewart's  P — ^Yes. 

15.205.  Have  those  scholarships  been  so  exercised  as  to  make  the  schools 
accessible  to  the  children  of  poorer  parents  P — ^Tes.  Members  of  the 
Merchant  Company  and  their  descendants  have  a  prior  daim  to  the 
scholarships  in  Qeorge  Watson's,  but  after  a  year's  residence  at  school, 
any  lad  may  compete  for  a  scholarship. 

15.206.  Do  any  number  of  boys  pass  into  G^eorge  Watson's  Schools  from 
elementary  schools  P — ^A  few;  not  very  many,  I  believe. 

15.207.  Where  do  the  bulk  of  the  scholars  come  from,  then  P — Qeorge 
Watson's  elementary  department  is  a  very  large  one,  and  a  very  suooessful 
one.  Up  to  what  we  call  Standard  V.  and  Standard  VI.  they  are  simply 
taught  as  in  ordinary  board  schools,  and  taught  very  well,  and  it  is  from 
that  source  that  the  upper  school  is  fed. 

15.208.  Perhaps  you  will  explain,  then,  how  far  secondary  schools  are  also 
in  Scotland  elementary  schools,  or  with  preparatory  depieurtmeats  p — I  do 
not  remember  one,  at  this  moment,  that  has  not  got  an  elementary  depart- 
ment, except  Heriot's,  where  no  pupil  is  admitted  below  10  years  of  age, 
and  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  I  think  all  miist  have  passed 
Standard  IV.  before  admission.  Till  lately  the  Edinburgh  Academy  had 
none,  and  the  High  School  had  none,  but  they  have  now  found  the 
necessity  of  joining  on  to  the  higher  school  a  preparatory  elementary 
school  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

15.209.  So  that  you  would  say  that  it  is  a  mark  or  note  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  Scotland  that  they  are  also  elementary  schools  p — Yes, 
certainly ;  they  have  elementary  departments. 

15.210.  Yon  do  not  find,  in  connexion  with  this  combination,  either  the 
elementary  department  or  the  secondary  department  suffer,  do  you  P — ^I 
think  not  at  all. 

15.211.  Are  the  scholarships  in  the  Merchant  Company's  Schools  tenable 
by  others  than  those  educated  in  Edinburgh  or  resident  in  Edinbuigh  P — 
Yes,  they  are,  with  a  preference,  as  I  said  before,  for  the  sons  and 
daughters,  or  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  of  members  of  the  Merchant 
Company  who  require  aid,  but  the  number  of  these  is  smalL 

15.212.  There  is  a  specific  number  of  scholarships  given  to  sachP — 
Yes. 

15.213.  But  over  and  above  that  speciflo  number  the  scholarships  are 
all  thrown  openP — Yes. 

15.214.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  scholarships  of  those  great  endowed 
schools  have  been  so  administered  as  really  to  forwuxi  the  cause  of 
Secondary  Education  ?— I  have  no  doubt  of  it  in  the  world ;  I  am  quite 
sure  of  it. 

15.215.  Have  the  school  boards  of  Scotland  the  charge  of  Secondary 
Education  as  apart  from  endowed,  proprietary,  and  private  schools  P~The 
ordinary  school  boards,  do  you  mean? 

15.216.  YesP^-Yes. 

15,217  Perhaps  you  would  explain  to  the  Commission  the  historical 
reason  for  the  school  boards  being  the  Secondary  Education  authority  P— 
I  presume  that  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Act  of  1872,  one  of  the 
provisions  was  : — "  the  means  of  procuring  efficient  education  for  their 

children  may  be  furnished  and  made  available  to  the  whole  people  of 

Scotland,"  and  that  the  standard  of  "education  which  now  exists  in 

the  public  schools  shall  not  be  lowered." 
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15.218.  So  that  origiziallj  both  elementary  and  Seoondaiy  Education  had 
been  the  diarge  alike  of  the  parish  and  the  bnrgh  P — Yes,  dearly. 

15.219.  And  that  was  maintained  in  the  new  Act  P— Yes,  in  the  Act  of 
1872. 

15.220.  Has  there  been  under  the  school  board,  then  any  extended 
proirision  for  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland  P — Do  you  mean  in  the 
toims  or  in  the  country  districts  P 

15.221.  I  mean,  in  the  first  place,  in  tuwns,  or  have  they  to  a  large 
extent  been  superseded  by  the  redistribution  of  endowments  P— The 
Edinburgh  School  Board,  and  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  have  taken 
adyantage  of  the  permission  to  employ  the  rates  for  certain  purposes  in 
connexion  with  their  higher  class  schools,  such  as  the  High  School, 
Qlsflgow,  and  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  I  do  not  think  they  have  used 
their  powers  to  the  extent  that  they  might  have  done.  They  require  to 
apply  to  the  Education  Department  for  permission  to  employ  any  of  the 
rates  for  the  higher  class  schools ;  but  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say  that 
erery  application  has  been  granted  by  the  Education  Department. 

15.222.  There  has  been  an  important  proTision  for  Secondary  Education 
in  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  in  Edinburgh,  due  either  to  a  change  in  or  reform 
of  an  old  endowment,  has  there  not  P — ^Yes. 

15,228.  Would  you  kindly  explain  the  work  that  is  done  by  (Gordon's 
College,  Aberdeen  P — ^When  I  was  in  Aberdeen,  Gordon's  College,  as  such, 
did  not  exist ;  it  was  Grordon's  Hospital,  and  was  then  parely  an  elementary 
school  with  a  little  addition  of  higher  work,  and  the  children  resided  in 
the  hospital;  the  number  was  $  am  speaking  without  exact  figures), 
I  think,  about  120  or  so ;  that  was  all  the  pupils  taught  at  the  Gordon 
HospitaL  At  the  change  you  have  mentioned  aU  the  resident  pupils  were 
boarded  out  or  otherwise  provided  for,  and  the  school  openea  as  a  large 
higher  class  day  school,  with  yery  marvellous  success.  Ck>rdon's  Ck)llege  is 
a  most  successful  school  now. 

15.224.  Have  they  also  a  large  number  of  scholarships  P — Yes,  I  think 
so ;  but  they  are  confined  to  the  original  beneficiaries. 

15.225.  How  has  it  affected  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen  P — ^It  has 
been  a  very  formidable  rival  to  that  school.  The  grammar  school  has 
not  been,  until  lately,  a  successful  institution.  The  headmaster  either 
had  not  or  did  not  choose  to  use  his  rectorial  powers,  and  the  masters 
were  all  pretty  much  on  the  same  footing ;  they  could  claim  to  do  as 
they  best  pleased,  and  they  did  so ;  and  the  result  was  that,  I  think  two 
years  ago,  a  new  rector  was  appointed,  with  extended  powers. 

15.226.  What  is  your  feeling,  then,  as  suggested  by  this  experience,  as 
to  the  relation  in  which  headmasters  ought  to  stand  to  assistant  masters  P— 
I  think  that  headmasters  should  have  a  large  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
the  assistant  masters  ;  and  .in  a  school  so  large  as  any  of  those  we  have 
mentioned,  it  is,  I  think,  imperative  that  the  headmaster  should  be  a  centriJ 
source  of  authority.  One  of  the  causes  why  the  grammar  school,  Aberdeen, 
did  not  succeed  was  that  there  was  no  central  source  of  authority. 

15.227.  Aberdeen  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  a  great  educational 
province,  may  it  not  P — Certainly. 

15.228.  The  primary  schools  in  that  province  were  also,  to  a  large  extent, 
able  to  do  secondary  work,  were  they  not? — ^Yes,  they  did  for  many  years, 
and  they  do  still. 

15.229.  They  did  that  work  very  largely  under  the  impulse  and  by  the 
help  of  the  Dick  and  the  Milne  bequests  P — No  doubt  of  it. 

15.230.  Would  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Commission  what  those  The  Dicr 
bequests  were,  and  how  they  are  administered  p — The  Dick  bequest  was  left  Bequest. 
by  an  Aberdeen  man,  and  extended  over  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen, 

BaniT,  and  Moray,  on  condition  that  any  emolument  arising  from  the  Dick 
bequest  should  be  paid  to  the  s<dioolmast6r  over  and  above  the  statutory 
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ialftry  paid  to  him  aspariflh  aohoolmaster.  There  were  in  eyery  pariidi, 
in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  at  least  one,  and  in  some  cases  where  the 
parish  was  large,  and  the  population  sparse,  two,  and  I  have  known  oasee 
of  three  schools  in  one  parish,  all  taught  by  graduates.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  paiish  schoolmaster  reoeiviiig  the  Dick  bequest  was,  that  he 
should  be  a  graduate,  and  should  pass  a  very  stiff  examination  in  Latm, 
Qreek,  and  mathematics.  For  a  long  time,  until  within  the  labt  few 
years,  a  special  additional  grant  was  given  to  men  who  passed  this 
examfnation  very  successfully.  The  grant  to  the  schoolmaster  yaried 
from  year  to  year,  according  as  the  visitor,  Professor  Laurie,  who  visited 
the  school  once  every  two  years,  or  three  years,  but  not  every  year, 
reported ;  but  that  report  bore  largely  upon  the  amount  of  secondaiy  work 
done.  That  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  graded  grant  was  paid.  The 
Milne  bequest  applied  only  to  Aberdeen,  and  was  more  of  an  eleemosy- 
nary character ;  it  had  not  the  same  stimulative  effect  I  think  about  20i. 
a  year  was  paid  to  all  parish  schools  in  Aberdeen  from  the  Milne  bequest, 
and  there  was  no  examinatioo  and  nothing  of  a  stimulative  character  in  the 
mode  of  payment.  The  effect  ol  the  Bevised  Code  was,  for  some  time, 
very  injurious  indeed  to  the  higher  education.  The  old  parochial  school- 
master of  90  or  40  years  ago  was  not  preased  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
oidinary  work ;  he  could  afford  to  neglect  the  lower  branches,  and,  there- 
fore, devote  his  time  to  the  higher  ones,  and  I  think  it  is  to  that,  more 
than  to  anything  else,  that  Scotlaud  owes  its  name  of  a  highly  educated 
country  for  the  poorer  people.  The  p  e^^euie  put  upon  the  schoolmaster, 
who  had  to  earn  grants  under  the  Revised  Code,  necessarily  withdrew  him 
very  largely  from  attention  to  the  higher  branches.  That  has  been  met 
by  Profefisor  Laurie  by  a  scheme,  of  which  I  can  leave  jou  a  copy  here, 
and  his  account  now  is,  that  the  schools  now  are  quite  as  high  in  attain- 
ments, and  that  education  is  more  widely  f-pread,  than  they  have  ever 
been,  inasmuch  as  it  is  stipulated,  that  in  every  Dick  bequest  school 
there  must  he  a  staff  fit  to  undertake  the  lower  bnmohes,  and  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  t(te  Code,  without  tbe  headmaster,  the  headmaster  being 
entirely  set  free  for  the  higher  branches.  Unless  that  is  done,  the  Dick 
bequest  money  is  not  paid. 

16.231.  Then  matters  stand  thus  :  there  was  a  double  examination,  that 
is  to  fay,  there  was  first  an  examination  of  the  master  himself  before  he 
was  admitted  on  the  roll  of  recipients ;  and  there  was,  secondly,  an 
inspection  of  the  Fchool  ? — ^Yes. 

15.232.  Then,  thirdly,  as  a  restriction,  the  bequest  was  for  .seoondaty 
and  not  for  primary  education  P — That  is  so. 

15.233.  That,  to  a  large  extent,  was  defeated  under  the  Code  by  grants 
being  given  only  for  primary  education  P — Tes,  under  the  Bevised  Code, 
but  to  a  much  less  extent  now. 

15.234.  And  that  is  now  being  to  a  certain  extent  remedied  by  the  Dick 
trustees  under  a  new  scheme  laying  down  special  conditions  as  to  the  head- 
master being  set  aside  for  secondary  snbjectaP — That  is  so.  Tne  visitor 
now  tsXes  cognisance  of  the  number  of  pupils  beyond  Standard  VL  who 
pass  what  is  called  tlie  merit  certificate,  and  the  grants  for  that  are 
mentioned  in  this  report  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  aim  of  Professor 
Laurie  has  been  to  get  pupils  to  remain  at  school  beyond  the  Sixth 
Staodard,  and,  in  order  to  secure  that,  for  the  Qrst  pupil  beyond  the  Sixth 
Standard  6^  is  paid,  for  the  second  pupil  2/.,  and  for  each  pupil  thereafter 
1/.  The  maximum  grant  under  this  head  is  15/.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a 
fixed  grant  of  15/.  to  every  school  reported  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  as 
fairly  efficient ;  and  there  is  a  grant  for  the  pupils  who  pass  a  written 
examination  in  the  second  or  a  higher  stage  of  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  mathematics,  or  agriculture,  of  21.  for  Latin,  21,  for  Greek, 
IZ.  for  French,  1/.  for  Germau,  1/.  for  mathematics,  and  1/.  for  agriculture, 
the  maximum  amount  under  this  grant  being  201.  So  tuat  a  Dick  bequest 
schoolmaster  can  earn  502.  in  addition  to  his  other  emoluments. 

15,235.  May  I  ask  }ou,  theo,  as  a  matter  of  your  own  experience,  what 
effect  this  maintenance  of  Secondary  Education  in  parish  or  elementary 
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BOhools  has  had  upon  the  diBcipline  of  the  sohool  and  the  tone  of  the 
^ilxiot?— A  completely  beneficial  infinenoe;  a  Tery  highly  benefleial 
inflnenoe. 

15.236.  Out  of  those  schools  have  many  men  been  sent  direct  np  to  the 
nniyersities  P — ^Yes,  a  great  many.  In  regard  to  one  school  alone — Keith. 
Dr.  Grant  has  been  20  years  in  Keith,  and  dnring  that  time  he  has  sent  np 
82  lads  direct  from  the  country  school.  I  am  talking  of  Banffshire  now. 
Thfl^  is  an  average  of  four  a  year,  and  they  ail  got  bursaries. 

16.237.  At  the  uniyersity  ?— At  the  Uniyersity  of  Aberdeen.  Within 
10  jeaxB,  ending  the  SIst  of  December  1888,  209  boys  went  direct  from 
parish  schools  in  the  three  counties  to  the  university,  and  156  others  after 
a  few  months  at  a  secondary  school ;  in  all  365,  or  36  per  annum,  from  122 
schools.  It  is  very  common  for  a  lad  to  be  educated  at  a  country  school 
for  two  or  three  years,  and,  jnst  before  the  bursary  competition,  which  is 
a  very  strict  one  in  Aberdeen,  to  go  for  two,  three,  or  four  months  to  the 
grammar  sohool  in  Aberdeen,  as  a  preparation  for  the  examination.  That 
is  common  now.  But  209  went  straight  from  the  parish  school  to  the 
university. 

15.238.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  any  secondary  school,  strictly  so 
called,  in  the  whole  county  of  Banff? — None.  There  are  large  successful 
schools :  for  example,  Banff  parish  or  burgh  school,  and  Keith  public 
school,  and  Fordyce.  All  have  bursAriee  attached  to  them ;  and  boys  from 
a  reasonably  near  neighbourhood  gravitate  to  those  centres.  But  a  great 
many  go  stndght  from  the  country  school  to  the  university. 

15.239.  As  regards  the  degree  in  which  it  is  educated,  how  would  you 
say  that  this  county,  without  so-called  secondary  schools,  stands? — 
Extremely  well.  I  wrote  to  the  inspector  of  that  district  the  other  day, 
willing  to  know  how  far  the  love  of  education,  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  what 
it  produces,  continued  in  Banffishire,  and  he  sent  me  a  list  of  the  bursaries 
gained  by  pupils  from  BanKshire,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  examination 
papers  that  they  use  in  their  competition  for  bursaries,  and  the  scheme 
also  under  which  they  administer  the  equivalent  grant  I  can  lay  all 
those  papers  before  you. 

15.240.  May  I  ask  whether,  in  your  opinion,  this  method  of  administering 
the  Dick  bequest  and  maintaining  Secondary  Education  in  elementary 
schools,  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  certain  counties  in  Scotland 
to  be  sufficient,  in  districts  where  the  maintenance  of  secondary  schools  is 
impossible  ? — ^I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  case  of  a  clever 
boy  in  Banffshire  failing  to  get  to  the  university,  if  he  has  the  requisite 
intellectual  power. 

15.241.  At  the  same  time  you  feel  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  have 
Becondaiy  Education  in  secondary  schools,  in  selected  districts  ?—  Certainly. 
So  far  as  centres  are  self -formed,  they  are  very  good,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  good  to  create  centres  and  force  them  at  alL  If  a  centre  is  further  than 
throe  or  four  miles  from  any  school,  it  may  as  well  be  20  miles  away ;  the 
pupils  will  require  to  leave  home  to  attend  the  school,  and  any  distance 
more  than  three  or  four  or  five  miles  might  as  well  be  20  miles. 

15.242.  Have  you  anything  further  to  remark  relative  to  the  work  of 
these  so-called  elementary  schools  in  Secondary  Education  ? — I  think  the 
method  followed  by  the  Banffshire  authorities  is  remarkably  good.  Their 
aim  has  been  to  give  recognition,  however  little,  to  at  least  one  school  in 
every  parish,  in  order  that  the  children  who,  by-and-bye,  may  gravitate  to 
a  centre  may  go  up  thoroughly  well  prepared.  Then  they  have,  to  begin 
with,  the  remarkable  products  of  the  Dick  bequest  in  the  form  of  one 
graduate  for  each  parish.  An  Aberdeen  graduate  means  a  thoroughly 
good  Latin  scholar ;  I  think  I  may  say  so  in  the  preoence  of  Professor 
Jebb ;  if  they  know  anything,  they  know  Latin  well ;  they  have  that 
advantage.  And  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  bursaries  or  scholarships  are  of 
no  value  unless  there  is  teaching  power,  an  enthusiastic  competent  teacher 
to  give  the  instruction  —  they  have  that  advantage.  Then  by  giving 
recognition  in  some  form  (they  have  a  great  many  little  endowments) 
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to  ererj  sohool,  some  snuJl  reoognitiaii,  but  enough  to  gi^a  motive  and 
Btimiiliu  to  the  teaoher,  thej  seoore  that  when  they  do  grayitato  to  the 
centre  thej  go  up  thoroughly  well  grounded.  All  the  teacheza  in 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray  know  that  it  is  no  nae  sending  a  boy  to  a 
centre  unless  he  has  left  his  home  school  fairly  well  prepared  and 
grounded  in  the  elements. 

15.243.  There  are  in  oonnezion  with  Gk>rdon  OoUege  a  number  of 
scholarships  held  by  boys  from  the  rural  districts,  are  there  not  F— I  think 
not.    But  boys  with  bursaries  from  rural  schools  attend  €k>rdon's  CoU^e. 

15.244.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Dick  trustees  have  admitted  repre* 
sentatiyes  of  the  northern  school  boards  among  their  number  P — ^Yes. 

15.245.  Then  surveying  the  whole  field,  is  there  anything  that  ^ou  feel 
ought  yet  to  be  submitted  by  you  to  the  Gommissicn  ? — No,  I  thmk  not. 
I  think  you  have  almost  exnausted  anything  that  I  haye  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  One  of  the  questions  subnutted  to  me  by  Mr.  Bruce  was  the 
influence  of  largely  endowed  schools  managed  by  private  bodies  on 
secondai^  schools  under  public  management.  One  of  the  influences 
has  been  a  yery  healthy  stimulus  to  public  schools,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  the  reduction  of  the  fees,  and  consequentiy  the  sproad  of 
education  wider  among  the  poorer  dasses. 

15.246.  You  might  also  state  in  that  connexion  what  the  result  has  been 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  monastic  schools  or  hospitals  like  Gordon's 
in  Aberdeen,  Uke  (George  Watson*s  and  Daniel  Stewart's  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Merchant  Maidens  P — ^It  has  been  entirely  beneficial,  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it. 

15.247.  Both  as  regards  the  character  of  the  boys,  the  quality  of  the 
education,  and  the  range  of  persons  reached  P — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
that  at  all. 

15.248.  {Mrs.  Sidgwich.)  What  exactly  did  you  mean  by  saying  that 
secondary  schools  are  also  elementary  schools;  did  you  mean  that  the 
elementary  department  is  used  by  itself  as  providing  complete  education 
of  an  elementary  kind  for  those  leaving  at  12  or  18  years  of  age  P — I  do  not 
quite  follow  the  question. 

15^9.  These  large  Edinburgh  schools  are  elementary  as  well  as 
secondary,  you  said  P — ^Yes. 

15.250.  Did  you  mean  by  that,  that  they  are  used  by  boys  who  leave 
school  at  the  age  of  12  or  18  P — I  think  not. 

15.251.  So  that  they  are  only  elemeutary  in  so  far  as  elementary 
education  is  preparatory  for  secondary  P — ^Yes. 

15.252.  Why  are  the  girls'  fees  in  the  endowed  schools  fixed  higher  than 
those  for  boys  P^I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  they  are  taught  music 

15.253.  That  is,  you  think  that  it  is  because  their  education  is  more 
expensive,  not  because  they  have  a  smaller  share  of  the  endowment  P — I 
presume  it  is  because  of  the  music  lessons ;  I  do  not  Imow  exactly  why  it 
should  be.    It  is  the  case. 

15.254.  (Lady  Frederick  Ca/oendish.)  Are  the  elementary  departments 
under  the  same  roof,  or  are  they  separate  buildings  ? — ^They  are  under  the 
same  roof,  but  in  quite  separate  classrooms,  of  course. 

15.255.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  In  connexion  with  the  lowness  of  the  boys'  fees, 

is  there  a  deficiency  in  the  science  teaching  in  the  boys'  schools a 

deficiency  in  the  apparatus  for  science  teaching? — They  are  gradually 
improving  that ;  it  is  very  complete  in  Hehot'a.  They  are  adding  a 
laboratory  at  the  George  Watson's  School,  and  they  propose  to  do  so  also  at 
the  Daniel  Stewart's  School ;  they  have  also  a  laboratory  at  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  and  they  have  one  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School.  There  is 
a  general  movement  towards  laboratories  and  technical  education  in 
all  the  schooK 
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15.256.  Tfaftt  being  bo  quite  raeentlj,  I  sapposeP — Quite  recentlj, 
except  in  the  case  of  Heriot*B,  which  has  been  for  eight  years  a  very  good 
sdenoe  centre. 

15.257.  Have  yon  imy  statistics  which  wonld  give  us  an  idea,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  what  number  per  cent,  or  per  thousand  are  receiving 
Seoonduy  Education  in  Scotland  ? — No,  I  could  not  give  you  that. 

15,258  {Mr.  Sadler.}  Has  the  success  of  the  working  of  the  Dick 
bequest  in  your  judgment  depended  upon  a  large  number  of  the  primary 
schoolmasters  having  had  a  university  training? — I  think  so,  not  only  a 
large  number,  but  all;  they  all  have.  When  I  went  to  Aberdeen'sO 
years  ago,  I  could  count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  all  the  parish  school- 
nuisters  who  were  not  graduates ;  and  at  this  moment  very  much  the  same 
is  the  case  in  the  Dick  bequest  counties. 

15.259.  Do  you  hapjien  to  know  whether  many  of  the  boys  who  have 
been  helped  forward  by  the  Dick  bequest  through  bursaries,  return  alter- 
wards  as  teachers  to  their  own  villages  ^ — I  have  no  doubt  they  do  in  very 
large  numbers  in  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray. 

15.260.  (Mr.  YoxcUl.)  What  do  you  think  is  the  practical  result  of  the 
school  boards  having  the  control,  within  their  own  area,  over  both  primary 
and  Secondary  Education  P — It  is  very  various.    I  think  it  is  ttioroughly 
good  where  the  school  board  is  large,  intelligent,  and  largely  permanent ; 
because  in  large  towns  like  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  whatever 
smaU  changes  may  take  place,  there  is  always  a  sufficiently  large  perma- 
nent element  that  is  bound  to  maintain  the  tradition ;   but  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  in  country  districts,  with  school  boards  of  five  or  seven  veiy 
often  uneducated  men,  and  with  usually  a  very  small  permanent  element, 
their  influence  upon  higher  education  has  been  the  reverse  of  good. 
The  aim  of  the  typiciil  rural  board  is  to  reduce  the  rates,  to  keep  down 
the  exp^ise.    They  have  no  sjrmpathy  with,  and  do  not  know  anything 
about,  higher  education,  and  they  have  been  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
upon  the  understanding  that  they  will  keep  the  rates  as  low  as  possible. 
I  can  speak  positively  of  a  number  of  parishes  where,  80  or  40  years 
ago,  a  good   Secondary  Education  could  be  got  at  the  parish  school, 
and  where  it  is  not  to  be  got  now.    I  myself  was  never  at  anything  but  a 
parish  school  until  I  went  to  college,  and  I  could  not  get  now,  in  my 
native  parish,  what  I  got  50  years  ago :  and  I  could  name  some  other 
colleagues  of  my  own  in  the  inspectorship  who  could  say  the  same.    These 
remarks  apply,  of  coarse,  to  counties  outside  of  the  Dick  bequest  counties 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray.    I  do  not  say  it  is  universal,  but  it  is  conmion. 
The  schoolmaster  now  is  compelled  to  earn  money,  and  if  he  earns  money 
from  the  grant,  be  cannot  attend  to  the  higher  branches  without  addi- 
tional staff.    What  is  wanted  now  is  a  return  to  the  old  parochial  system 
in  one  way,  with  a  very  important  modification.      The  old  parochial 
schoolmaster  of  Scotland  attended  very  successfuUy  to  the  clever  bright 
boys,  and  brought  tJiem  forward ;  he  had  little  interest,  or  at  least  he 
took  little  interest,  in  the  lower  branches.    What  is  wanted  now  is  the 
appointment  of  a  man  who  shall  be  as  free  to  attend  to  the  higher 
branches,  while  the  lower  branches  are  sufficicLtly  cared  for  by  the  rest 
of  the  staff  tmder  his  superintendence. 

15,261.  Your  view  is  that  the  effect  of  Government  grants  has  been  to 
concentrate  the  attention  of  such  men  upon  the  lower  branches  of  the 
school  p — ^Yes.  I  think  that  Scotland  would  not  have  gained,  by  the 
universal  spread  of  perfection  in  the  three  K's,  the  name  which  it  has 
gained  by  the  best  brains  of  the  country  being  laid  hold  of  by  the  parish 
teacher,  and  utilised.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  old  parish  school 
was  not  deficient  in  some  very  important  respects.  Neglect  of  the  lower 
branches  and  duller  pupils  was  a  serious  fault ;  but  Scotland  owes  its 
educational  reputation  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
gave  speciid  attention  to  the  higher  branches. 
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15,208.  Aie  yon  of  opinion,  then,  ihsi  the  school  bond,  proTided  it  be 
elected  from  a  siifficiendy  huge  popoLition  to  represent  a  aninoienllj  large 
area,  is  a  suitable  body  to  have  the  control  both  of  primary  and  Seoondaiy 
Education,  if  a  public  body  of  any  kind  is  to  be  appointed  ?^I  think  so. 

16,268.  And  would  you  prefer  the  school  board  having  joint  control  over 
both  forms  of  education,  to  the  school  board  having  control  over  primary 
education  and  another  educational  body  having  control  over  Secondary 
Education,  both  within  the  same  area? — ^Yes,  I  think  so;  given  a 
sufficiently  wide  area,  and  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  of  special 
fitness  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

15,26i.  (Dr.  Fairbaim,)  Many  of  the  results  you  have  described  of 
oourse  followed,  not  from  the  school  board,  but  from  the  law  under  which 
it  worked  ? — ^Tes,  exactly. 

15,265.  And  what  you  would  Uke  to  see  would  be  the  present  care  for 
the  lower  branches  supplemented  by  the  ancient  care  for  the  hi^er  p — 
That  is  what  I  want. 

15,260.  {Mr,  YiMoUy  Are  the  graduates  at  the  head  of  schools  receiving 
grants  from  the  Dick  bequest  men  who  are  trained  teachers,  as  a  rule  P — 
Many  are  now  trained.  I^hev  used  not  to  be ;  they  used  to  be  very  often 
clergymen,  that  is  to  say,  licentiates  who  were  tempted  by  the  large 
emoluments  of  the  Dick  bequest  to  take  the  school,  and  wait  until  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  some  church. 

15.267.  Then  taking  the  schoolmasters,  to  whom  we  are  referring  now, 
of  the  present  day*  were  many  of  them  originally  teachers  of  primary 
schools  only  ? — ^In  Aberdeen,  do  you  mean  p 

15.268.  Or  elsewhere,  in  other  parts  of  Scotland ;  were  they  teachers  ol 
primary  schools  only,  who  afterwards  received  appointments  to  schools 
under  the  Dick  bequest,  where  they  could  do  secondary  work  as  well  as 
primary  ? — I  think  they  simply  took  charge  of  a  school  in  Aberdeen,  Banff, 
or  Moray  that  was  partly  primary,  with  a  larger  or  smaller  secondary 
department  attached  to  it. 

15.269.  Then  from  your  experience  of  the  three  counties  referred  to,  what 
would  be  your  opinion  of  the  suggestion  for  England,  that  in  the  rural 
districts  the  need  for  Secondary  Education  might  be  economically,  and  yet 
Buffimently,  met  by  adding  to  certain  elementary  schools  a  secondary  top 
or  highest  class? — ^I  think  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  wants  of 
rural  parishes  can  be  met,  unless  there  is  a  convenient  centre.  Of  oourse 
centres  are  better  if  they  can  be  found  within  reasonable  distance  of  a 
child's  home ;  but  in  no  other  way  can  the  want  be  met. 

15.270.  And  it  would  be  a  necessary  concomitant,  would  it  not,  that  the 
master  of  a  school  should  be  master  both  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
part  P— Yes,  I  think  so. 

15.271.  He  should  be  a  person  capable  of  teaching  both  parts  P — ^Tes,  he 
shoiUd  be  a  person  capable  of  teaching  both — knowing  the  character  of 
the  work  of  both,  but  confining  himself  largely  to  secondary  work,  but 
superintending  the  whole. 

15.272.  Therefore  it  would  be  essential  that  he  should  be  a  trained 
teacher  P — ^I  think  so. 

15,278.  (Dr.  Wormdl,)  Is  there  a  staong  line  of  division  in  Scotland 
between  trained  and  untrained  teachers  p — Not  a  strong  line. 

15.274.  Or  between  elementary  teachers  and  secondary  teachers  P — That 
is  pretty  strong. 

15.275.  The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  has  members  from  all 
branches  of  the  profession,  has  it  not  P — Yes. 

15.276.  Has  the  infiuenoe  of  the  Educational  Institute  been  to  break 
down  that  barrier  or  line  of  division  p— To  a  certain  extent ;  but  there  i^ 
an  association  of  secondary  teachers,  pure  and  simple. 
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15.277.  Ib  the  line  ^ttiBg  lefls  marked  bb  time  goes  on,  do  yon  think  P — 
I  do  not  knov  that  it  ifl. 

15.278.  (Mr.  Lletoellyn  Smith,)  How  far  do  yon  think  that  the  experienoe 
of  the  Dick  be<jnest  has  application  directly  to  the  action  of  a  pabliolv 
elected  authority ;  how  far  has  it  depended  on  the  elasticity  which  is 
poBflible  nnder  the  Tolnntary  management  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  the 
qnestion. 

15.279.  I  want  to  know  how  far  yon  think  the  experience  of  the  work 
of  the  Dick  beqnest  conld  be  applied  directly  in  formulating  a  scheme  in 
which  such  action  would  be  taken  l)y  a  publicly  elected  authority,  and 
not  by  a  voluntary  authority? — ^If  the  publicly  elected  authority  had 
flofScient  power  and  daring  to  apply  for  rates  sufficient  to  supply  a  head 
teacher,  who  should  be  competent  for  the  higher  branches,  and  also  a 
staff  sufficient  for  the  lower  branches,  that  headmaster  should  be  over  and 
above  the  Code  requirements  for  the  ordinary  branches,  so  as  to  have  time 
to  devote  to  the  higher  branches. 

15.280.  You  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulties  in  the 
selection  of  schools  from  local  jealousies? — ^I  should  think  not;  they 
cannot  all  be  equal,  and  in  every  district  one  school  has  probably  a  higher 
name  than  another. 

15.281.  Then  you  think  that  the  work  of  the  Dick  beqnest  might  serve 
as  a  precedent  P — It  would  be  quite  competent  for  the  school  board  to 
say.    '*  We  want  to  have  one  tiioroughly  good  school  in  every  parish, 

and  we  choose  this  school,  and  appoint  Mr.  So-and-so  the  master  of  it, 
and  we  give  him  a  staff  sufficient  to  work  the  ordinary  branches,  and 
leave  him  free  to  take  charge  of  the  higher  branches  and  superintend  the 
*'  whole  school." 

15.282.  You  see  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  whv  the  same  action 
should  not  be  taken  by  a  locally  elected  body  using  local  funds  P — I  think 
not,  if  they  had  the  courage  to  do  it.  They  would  require  to  meet  the 
complaint  of  the  ratepayers  from  whom  the  money  was  taken  for  the 
support  of  the  extra  teacher ;  but  if  they  had  the  means  and  the  courage 
to  doit,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not. 

15.283.  (Mr.  Lyttelton,)  In  such  a  school  as  that  which  you  contemplate, 
shotdd  you  suggest  that  the  power  of  appointment  uf  assistant  masters 
shuuld  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  headmaster  P — Not  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  headmaster,  he  e^ould  be  largely  consulted. 

15.284.  And  as  regards  their  dismissal  P — There  again,  I  think,  he  ought 
not  to  have  absolute  power  of  dismissal. 

15.285.  But  should  be  in  consultation  with  the  board  you  think  ? — Yes. 

15.286.  What  is  the  usage  in  Scotland  generally  on  that  point?— 
In  the  Edinburgh  High  School  the  headmaster  can  neither  appoint  nor 
dismiss  an  assistant.  In  the  schemf  s  framed  for  the  Merchant  Company's 
Schools  and  Heriot's  School  the  headmasters  have  power  of  appointment 
and  dismissal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors. 

15.287.  But  formally  he  has  to  report  it,  and  have  it  ratified  ?— That 
is  so. 

15.288.  And  in  smaller  schools,  what  is  the  usage  ? — ^It  is  the  same  there 
as  in  the  High  School ;  the  headmaster  is  consulted.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  case  where  he  has  absolute  power  of  dismissal. 

15.289.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  feeling  in  Scotland  amoxig 
the  assistant  masters,  that  the  power  of  the  headmaster  should  be  further 
curtailed  in  that  respect  P— I  am  not  aware  of  any  feeling  of  the  kind. 

15.290.  And  the  headmasters  themselves  do  not  wish  that  their  powers 
should  be  any  further  extended,  as  far  as  you  know  ?— I  have  not  heard 
that  said  either. 
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15.291.  {Mr.  Jehb,)  As  a  graduate  of  an  English  nniversity,  can  yon 
institute  any  comparison  between  the  average  quality  of  SeoondiEay  Educa- 
tion in  Scotland  and  in  England  respectivel j  as  represented  by  the  average 
university  student.  Does  any  salient  point  of  difference  occur  to  you  P — 
Speaking  of  my  own  experience  of  Cambridge,  and  as  examiner  in  classics 
in  Edinburgh  and  Gltsgow  for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  I  should  say  that  the 
average  Scottish  graduate  gives  a  better  guarantee  for  sound  attainments 
in  the  higher  subjects  than  the  pass  man  in  Cambridge. 

16.292.  {Chdimicm.)  Are  appeals  by  assistant  masters  against  dismissal 
frequent  in  the  Scottish  Burgh  Schools,  within  your  knowledge  P — ^I  do 
not  think  that  I  ever  heard  of  one,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  headmasters 
have  the  power  of  dismissal,  as  a  rule. 

15,298.  You  mean  that,  in  reality,  the  dismissal  must  be  the  act  of  the 
governing  body  P — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

15.294.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  the  act  of  the  headmaster? — No.  Of 
course  he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  great  influence  both  in  appointing  and 
dismissing,  but  it  comes  through  the  governing  body. 

15.295.  It  is  their  act,  and  not  the  act  of  the  headmaster  P — ^Yes. 

15.296.  {Dr,  Fairbaim.)  That  is  true,  both  of  public  schools  and  endowed 
schools,  is  it  not  F — Certainly  of  the  public  schools,  but  not  of  all  endowed 
schools. 

LBJLViiro  15,297.  {Chairman.)  Under  the  leaving  examination  system  in  secondary 

ExAMivATioH.   g^j^^jQig  n  \yQj  im^y  ly^  prescuted  for  examination  in  any  one  or   mors 

subjects  according  to  the  choice  of  the  schoolmaster  F — Yes. 

15.298.  And  the  passing  in  any  subject  is  not  necessarilv  a  condition  to 
his  being  submitted  in  other  subjects,  I  imderstand  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
boy  submitted  for  the  leaving  examination  is  not  obliged  to  submit  certain 
compulsory  subjects  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  examination  in  other 
subjects  p — He  can  take  anything  he  Ukes. 

15.299.  Does  that  system,  so  far  as  you  know,  work  well,  or  would  you 
prefer  to  see  a  plan  introduced  under  which  the  bov  must  be  submitted 
in  certain  subjects,  in  order  to  be  submitted  at  allP — There  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  it  is  degrading  the  leaving  certificate  to  allow  a  boy 
to  be  able  to  boast  of  having  a  leaving  certificate  on  simply  passing  in 
lower  arithmetic ;  that  it  is  giving  too  big  a  name  to  too  small  a  thing,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  combined  with  one  or  more  other 
subjects. 

15.800.  Can  any  boy  now  say  that  he  has  got  a  leaving  certificate  on 
having  passed  in  lower  arithmeHc  P — ^Yee. 

15.801.  But  he  can  only  say  that  he  has  had  a  leaving  certificate  in  lower 
arithmetic  alone ;  he  cannot  say  that  he  has  a  leaving  examination 
certificate  generally  P — No,  of  course  not. 

15.302.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  You  do  not  see  any  difSculty  in  a  central 
education  department  doing  for  rural  schools  what  the  trustees  of  the 
Dick  bequest  have  done  for  the  north-eastern  counties,  do  you  ? — No,  I 
do  not,  if  it  would  not  be  a  very  large  and  cumbrous  machinery.  The 
experience  of  the  Dick  bequest  extends  over  a  very  small  part,  and  has 
been  very  successful,  but  it  has  been  within  comparatively  small  and  fairly 
workable  limits. 

15.303.  In  itself  you  do  not  see  any  intrinsic  difficulty? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

15.304.  {Chairmayi.)  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  wish  to  say  P 
— I  was  asked  some  questions  about  the  effect  of  bursaries,  and  the  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  of  scholarships  in  connexion  with  Secondary  Education. 

15.305.  What  is  it  that  you  would  lika  to  say  upon  that  point  P — ^I  do 
not  know  of  any  disod vantages  as  long  as  you  secure  two  conditions,  viz., 
a  sufficiently  qualified  man  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  them,  and  that  a 
sufficiently  high  pitch  of  education  is  maintained.    I  cannot  conceive  of 
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there  being  any  abnae  of  them  bo  long  as  the  pitch  of  education  ia  main- 
tained, BO  that  no  one  is  driven  into  the  learned  profeaaionB  who  wonld  be 
better  at  manual  labour. 

15,806.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  bursarieB  to  enable  boys  to  continue 
their  education  at  secondary  Bohools,  or  are  you  Bi>eaking  of  bursaries  to 
enable  them  to  go  to  the  univerriides  ? — I  am  Bpeaking  of  bursaries  to 
enable  ihem  to  continue  at  secondary  schools. 

15,307.  To  be  held  at  secondary  schools  P— -Tee,  and  to  go  from  thence, 
of  course,  to  the  uniyersities.  I  may  mention  tiiat  Banffshire,  which  has 
not  a  single  seoondaiy  school  proper,  has  during  the  last  10  years  sent 
direct  to  the  uniyersity  161  students,  and  this  is  due  to  the*  combined 
influence  of  school  bursaries  that  require  teachers  of  scholarly  attainments 
to  prepare  the  puinls  for  the  competition ;  and  this  type  of  teacher  is 
secared  hj  the  higher  amount  receiyed  from  the  Dick  bequest.  Ti  these 
two  conditions,  yiz.,  the  condition  of  satisfactory  teachers,  and  the  keeping 
up  of  the  test  sufficiently  high,  were  maintained,  the  question  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  Secondary  Education  for  rural  districts  would  be 
thoroughly  sofyed. 


15,806.  What  is  the  amount  of  those  school  bursaries  ? — They  yai^  yery 
much.  Some  of  them  aro  yery  small,  bat  they  aro  large  enougn  to  induce 
a  boy  to  ronudn  a  year  or  two  longer  at  schooL 

16,309.  And  how  are  they  awarded  ? — ^They  are  awarded  hj  competition, 
and  then  these  bursaries  lead  to  others  for  the  uniyemties,  some  d 
2ZL  IQs.f  and  others  of  30Z.  a  year. 

16.810.  But  there  is  a  fresh  competition  for  those  at  the  uniyersities  P — 
Tes,  there  is  a  fresh  competition  for  them.  The  result  has  been  that  a 
tradition  has  been  created  in  Banffiihire  of  clever  boys  rising  through 
education  to  imp-^rtant  positions.  That  has  become  fairly  ingrained  in 
the  people,  and  the  loye  of  education  is  as  strong  in  Banff  now  as  it 
has  been  for  the  last  60  years,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  the  Oode  for 
a  number  of  years  to  reduce  the  amount  of  higher  education. 

15.811.  That  is  to  say,  the  influence  of  those  two  things  has  withstood 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Code  P— Entirely ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  true 
to  say  that  it  is  only  in  tho^e  three  counties  that  this  pernicious  influence 
of  15  years  ago  (for  it  is  very  much  weakened  now)  has  been  thoroughly 
withstood. 

15.812.  {Mrs.  Sidgwich,)  In  your  opinion,  is  any  harm  done  by  those 
bursaries ;  for  instance,  are  boys  brought  forward  when  they  ought  not  to 
be,  and  afterwards  become  underpaid  clerks  H — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

16,318-4.  (Chiirman.)  Is  there  not  even  a  burgh  school  P — There  is  the 
burgh  school  of  Banff,  but  it  is  simply  the  old  pariah  school ;  it  is  a 
State-aided  school  in  tiie  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  And  these  are  all 
State-aided  schools  from  which  the  boys  haye  passed  by  means  of  bursariea 
and  competition,  through  the  ordinary  standards,  in  the  ordinary  work, 
and  up  to  the  uniyersities. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Note. — ^I  append  herewith  the  scheme  according  to  which  the  Edinburgh 
Burgh  Oommittee  haye  distributed  the  8,5002.  per  annum  of  the  EqTiiyalent 
grant  for  Secondary  Education.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  it  is 
given  for  the  encouragement  of  Secondary  Education  of  promising  pupils 
of  from  10  to  12  years  of  age  in  State-aided  schools ;  that  age  being  chosen 
as  the  one  at  which  pupils  from  primary  schools  can  most  easily,  on  their 
lemoyal  to  secondary  schools,  get  into  line  with  pupils  in  secondary 
sohoolsw  ^'  K. 

i    88569.  U 
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Oraot. 


Free 

SeholMTshipi. 


L  To  the  school  boMtl,  as  numa^ra  of  tbn  High  School,  the  mim 
of  1,0001.  on  condition  of  their  establishing  ftiee  scholarships 
lor  bGiys  in  that  school  to  the  number  of  50 

t.  To  the  governors  of  the  Merchant  Maiden  HosfHtal  the  sum  of 
BOOl,  on  eondition  of  their  establishing  tree  achoiarahipa  for  • 
girls  in  their  school  to  the  number  of  40  •  >  •  ' 

S.  To  the  gOYemors  of  George  Watsim's  Hospital  the  mim  of  6001.  , 
on  condition  of  their  establishing  in  their  schools  :— 

(a.)  Free  scholarships  at  George  Watson's  College  for  bojs 
to  the  number  of  SO 

(6.)  Free  scholanhips  at  George  Watson's  College  for  girls 
to  the  number  of  20  -  -  -  -  • 

i.  To  the  goTemors  of  Daniel  Stewart's  Hospital  the  sum  of  25M. 
on  condition  of  their  establishing  in  their  school  free  scholar- 
ships for  boys  to  the  number  df  30 

Not K.— These  170  free  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  by  compe> 
titive  examination  among  scholars  of  not  leas  than  10  nor 
more  than  12  years  of  age.  who  have  attended  for  at  least 
two  years  any  State-aided  school  in  BJinbunch  or  at  Uonne 
Public  School,  under  the  St.  Cuthbert's  and  Dean  School 
Board,  and  shall  be  tenahlo  for  four  years.  As  nearly  as 
possible  one-fourth  shall  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  first  four 
years  in  addition  to  any  vacancies  that  may  ari^,  and  the 
committee  shall  have  power  to  extend  the  period  for  which 
the  bursary  is  tenable  on  the  recommendation  of  the  hesd- 
master  of  (he  school  at  which  the  scholar  is  attending.  The 
scholars  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  as  the  result  of  the 
competition  shall  have  the  priviloffe  of  choosing  the  secondary 
school  which  they  may  prefer  to  attend,  but  this  litierty  of 
choice  shall  be  limited  by  the  number  of  free  scholarships 
established  in  connexion  with  the  several  schools. 

S.  A  sum  of  2501.  shall  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  60  aoho- 
larships  to  be  held  at  Heriot's  Hospital  School.  These 
scholarships  shall  be  open  to  boys  of  not  less  thui  10  nor 
more  than  12  yearn  of  aire,  who  have  att4>ud<Mi  for  at  least  two 
years  sny  State-sided  elementary'  school  in  Edinburgh  or  at 
Qorgie  Public  School,  and  shall  be  of  the  vearly  value  of  51., 
and  tenable  for  four  3'ears  -.•-.. 

8.  The  sum  of  800f.  to  be  set  aside  and  paid  in  the  form  of  a  capi- 
tation grant  to  the  managers  of  State-aided  elementary 
schools  in  Edinburgh  nnd  of  Qorgie  Public  School  on  the 
principle  that,  so  far  a^  the  fUnd  admits,  the  capitation  grant 
shall  be  6^.  for  evei7  scholar  that  obtains  the  leaving  certi- 
ficate, lower  giade,  on  condition  that  such  certificate  shall 
include  two  subjects,  of  which  one  must  be  English.  In  the 
event  of  the  number  who  obtain  the  certificate  b-ing  so  great 
that  the  ftind  will  not  admit  of  a  i>ayment  of  51.  for  each,  the 
capitation  grant  shall  be  proportionately  reduced.  This 
grant  to  be  in  addition  to  the  I'arliamentary  grant 

7.  A  sum  of  MOf.  to  be  paid  to  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Seoondar}'  Education  in 
evening  oontinuation  schools        ..... 


} 
} 


} 
X 


£1,000 


£600 


60  boys. 


Mgirif 


£250 

£260 
£2.980 


90  boya. 

lOgirla. 

90  boyi. 
170 


100  boys. 
00  girls. 

220 


y      - 


60  boys. 

220 

£1,760 
£760 


£2,800 


£800 


I 


£200 
£3,600 


The  Bight  Honourable  the  Losd  Davbt   of  Femhnnt,  examined. 

15,815.  {Chairmciiu)  Yon  have  had,  I  think,  a  yeir  long  experienee  as 

Oonnsel  in  oases  which  arose  under  the  Endowed  Sonools  Acts  ? ^Tes ;  I 

was  Junior  Oonnsel  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  before  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Oharitj  Oommission,  and  then  after  I  was  made  a 
Queen's  Counsel  I  became  their  leading  Counsel,  and  I  oontinaed  so  until 
I  left  the  bar. 
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15.316.  Win  you  favoor  us  with  jonr  Tiews  upon  the  poBition  whi<rii  the 
Charity  CommiBsion  onght  in  fatnre  1o  occupy  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
SecoDdarj  Edacation,  and  partionlarly  in  regard  to  the  BupeiriBion  and 
remodelhog  of  endowments  ;  includiug  in  that  the  relation  which  it  onght 
to  sustain  to  the  Executive  Qovernment  and  to  Parliament  ? — I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  a  question  first.  Do  jou  mean  the  Charity  Com- 
miraionersin  respect  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  charities  generally, 
or  do  yon  mean  the  Charity  CommlssionerB  acting  as  the  Endowed  Schools 
CommisBioners  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  because  the  two  juris- 
dictions,  as  yon  are  aware,  are  of  a  totally  different  character  P 

15.317.  It  was  to  that  very  point  that  I  desired  to  call  ^our  lordship's 
attention,  in  the  hope  that  you  would  indicate  to  the  Commission  what  jou 
conceive  to  be  the  different  principles  if  different  at  all,  which  ought 
to  be  applied  in  determining  the  future  position  of  those  two  sides. 
if  one  may  call  them  so,  of  the  Charity  Commisdon  P — I  gave  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recently  on  the 
question  of  tilie  ordinary  work  of  the  Charity  Commission  over  charities 
generally  as  to  what  was  the  character  of  tbeir  work  and  whether  it  was 
of  a  judicial  character ;  and  I  stated  my  views  very  fully  at  length  in 
that  evidence.  The  Charity  Commissioners  in  respect  of  their  ordinary 
jurisdiction  over  charities  are  but  a  delegation  from  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  jurisdiction  which  they  exercise  is  not  larger  than  was  formerly 
exerdsed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  which  is  still  exercised  by  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  every  ca*e  of  a  charity 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners.  For 
example,  the  power  to  make  schemes,  the  appointment  of  new  trustees, 
and  the  power  to  do  a  number  of  other  things,  is  vested  in  the  Charity 
Commission  where  the  charity  property  does  not  exceed  502.  a  year,  and 
above  that  limit  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees.  But  if  the  trustees 
do  not  consent,  then  identically  the  same  jurisdiction  is  vested  in 
the  Chancery  Division.  The  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners is  in  fact  with  the  addition  of  certain  statutory  provisions  for 
better  enabling  them  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction,  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  is  vested  in  the  courts.  But  the  jurisdiction  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  is  of  an  extraordinary  character.  It  is  jurisdiction  of  a 
legislative  character,  to  a  certain  extent  judicial  no  doubt,  but  of  a  legin- 
lative  character,  iM^cause  they  are  invested  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
with  the  power  of  making  schemes,  and  of  altering  trusts  with  a  view  of 
making  schemes  in  a  manner  which  could  only  have  been  done  by  an  Act 
of  ParSament,  except  for  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

15.318.  That  is  to  say  they  have  powers  which  never  were  enjoyed  by 
the  old  Court  of  Chanceiy  nor  are  now  by  the  Chancery  Division  ?— 
Exactly ;  and  those  powers  are  more  or  less  of  a  legislative  character,  being 
such  as  are  ordinarily  exercifled  by  the  Legislature. 

16  319.  Therefore  you  would  say  that  although  there  was  an  adminis- 
trative element  in  the  jurisdiction  which  was  exercised  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  over  trusts,  and  although  there  is  a  judicial  element  in  the 
iurisdiotaon  exercised  now  by  the  Charity  Commission  under  the 
Wowed  Schools  Acts,  still,  broadly  speaking,  one  may  distinguish  the 
old  jurisdiction  as  being  more  judicial  in  its  character,  and  the  new  juris- 
dictaon  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  as  being  more  administrative  m 
its  character  ?— Yes.  Under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  the  Commissioners 
are  practically  unrestricted  in  their  power  of  diverting  educational  endow- 
ments from  one  form  of  education  to  another  form  of  education.  I 
remember  a  case  in  which  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  divinity 
exhibition,  1  think,  at  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  perhaps  both,  was 
diverted  to  a  middle  cUss  school.  It  was  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  the 
privy  counca  where  it  was  determined  that  it  was  within  their  powers 
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over  chwities.    In  regard  to  the  particular   _ 

IxpteBB  my  opinion  upon,  I  stiU  retam  tiie  opimon  which  I  expressed 
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before  the  Beleoi  Committee  of  the  Hoiifie  of  Gommons,  that  it  'would  not 
be  wise  to  give  the  ordinarj  jtiiisdiction  oyer  oharitieB  to  a  Mininter  of 
State  who  was  a  political  officer  answerable  to  the  Honse  of  Commons ; 
but  I  do  not  see  the  same  objection  with  regard  to  the  educational  endow- 
ments ;  and,  indeed,  with  a  view  to  a  large  scheme  such  as  I  should  like 
to  see  established  of  Secondary  Education,  combined  with  primazy 
education,  on  the  one  Hide,  and  with  university  education  on  the  other,  I 
think  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do,  namely,  to  vest  the  entire 
powers  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  and  I  think  also  the  control 
over  the  administration  of  endowments  under  the  schemes  to  be  made  in  a 
minister  of  education  who  would  act  according  to  a  settled  policy  to  be 
determined  by  Parliament.    I  think  that  might  very  well  be  done. 

15,820.  Then  you  would,  in  fact,  transfer  the  administration,  speaking 
broadly,  which  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  enjoyed  since  1869  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  to  the  Secondary  Education  Department  of  the 
future,  andyou  would  leave  the  old  jurisdiction  with  the  Charity  (^/ommis- 
sioners? — Thtit  is  what  I  should  feel  disposed  to  do.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  inadvertently  used  the  expression  * '  the  Secondary  Education 
Department " ;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  there  should  be  one  Education 
Department  which  should  have  the  control  both  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

15,d2 1 .  I  used  the  term — and  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  put  it  in  that  way — 
only  as  denoting  the  department  which  should  have  charge  of  secondary 
examination,  whatever  the  department  might  be;  I  did  no|  intend  to 
introduce  anv  further  question  at  this  stage.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that 
difficulties  of  an  administrative  character  mii^ht  arise  where  action  which 
would  be  taken  under  the  general  power  of  the  Charity  CommissionerB 
was  required  for  the  purposes  of  modifying  an  educational  trust,  and  that 
there  might  be  a  certain  difficulty  in  having  one  part  of  the  work  done  by 
the  department  chnrged  with  Secondary  Education,  and  the  other  part 
done  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Do  you  think  that  any  difficulties 
of  that  kind  would  arise  P->Tou  mean  with  regard  to  mixed  endowments  P 

^  i^Yumoiix'  15,322.  Partly  mixed  endowments,  and  partly  cases  in  which  some  things 
CoMMXTms  would  require  to  be  done  of  such  a  nature  as  to  belong  to  what  may 
ovFKiTT  be  called  the  ordinary  administration  of  trusts  by  the  Charity  Com- 
uouvoiL.  missionersp— No,  i  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  that 
because  already  the  Department  of  Education  has  very  considerable 
control,  not  a  complete  control,  over  endowments  which  are  devoted  to 
elementary  schools,  and  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  principle  in  extending 
the  same  purelv  administrative  powers  to  the  secondary  schools.  One 
must  understand  the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  School  Acts,  which  were  very 
carefully  prepared,  and  the  machinery,  no  doubt,  was  very  carefully 
considered.  On  every  question  of  policy  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sioners were  absolute,  subject  to  a  veto  of  tibie  Minister  of  Education,  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament.  That  was  right,  because  that  was 
purely  legislative.  But  of  course,  in  framing  their  schemes  they  had  to 
determine  questions  of  law,  questions  of  construction  of  the  Act  itself, 
whether  the  particular  endowment  was  within  it,  or  whether  part  of  it  was 
within  the  Acts— whether  it  was  a  mixed  endowment,  and  whether  the 
mode  in  which  they  proposed  to  deal  with  it  was  in  accordanoe  with  their 
powers.  On  every  question  of  that  kind  an  appeal  is  given  to  the  Privy 
OounoiL  The  Appeal  Clause  in  the  Act  of  ParUament  has  been  very  muoli 
attacked,  and  I  have  Fucceeded  very  often  in  convincing  the  Privy  Council 
that  a  particular  appellant  had  no  locus  standi ;  but  practically  if  you  regard 
the  truistees  of  an  old  charity  as  representing  the  public,  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  charity  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  given,  except 
so  far  forth  as  the  Act  permitted  the  diversion,  there  was  an  appeal 
given  to  the  Trustees  on  the  general  question  whether  the  scheme  waa 
in  conformity  with  the  scope  of  the  Acts.  But  wherever  any  individual 
was  affected,  or  any  vested  interests  of  any  master,  or  officer,  or  any 
boy  in  a  school,    or   wherever  any  particular  individual  interest 


affected  by  the  scheme ;  then  an  appeal  is  given  to  the  individual.    A>  ^ 
that  on  the  one  hand  on  questions  of  policy  which  are  of  a  legislati^  ^ 
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character.  Parliament  waa  the  nltiinaie  Court  of  Appeal,  and  on  questions 
of  a  legal  character  there  was  a  special  appeal  provided,  not  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  country,  bat  to  the  Privy  Council,  sitting  judicially  of  course, 
and  having  the  case  argued  before  them.  And  I  do  not  see  why  although 
you  transferred  the  functions  witb  possibly  some  enlargement  of  the 
Endowed  Sch(X)ls  Commissioners  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  acting  as  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  the 
Ministei*  of  Education,  you  should  not  retain  that  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  on  questions  which  have  to  be  determined  judicially. 

15.323.  Those  would,  of  course,  be  questions  which  may  be  said  to  be 
either  questions  of  private  right,  such  as  would  be  raised  by  an  individual, 
or  questions  in  which  the  trustees  would  be  admitted  as  aflfeoting  what 
might  be  called  the  public  interest  of  the  locality  ? — ^Yes. 

15.324.  And  in  those  cases  you  conceive  that  a  sufficient  safeguard, 
if  any  were  needed,  would  be  provided  by  retaining  the  existing  appeal  P — 
res,  I  think  so. 

15.325.  But  the  difficulty  which  has  been  pressed  upon  us,  and  to 
'  which  I  rather  desired  to  call  your  attention,  was  one  which  might  arine  in 
*  the  preparation  of  schemes.    It  was  said  that  part  of  the  work  would  have 

to  be  done  in  the  department  charged  with  Secondary  Education,  and 
part  of  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  in  the  office  of  the  Chuity 
Commissioners ;  and  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  a  certain  amount  of  delav 
and  inconvenience  might  arise  from  the  necessity  of  going  through  bow 
thi/se  authorities,  whereas  both  parts  of  the  work  are  at  present  done  in 
the  office  of  the  Charity  Commission  P — I  thought  you  contemplated  trans- 
ferring the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  to 
the  I^&nister  of  Education.  If  so,  the  Charity  Commissioners  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than  they  had,  for  example,  when  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  were  a  different  body  which  they  were  originally,  as 
you  know. 

15,32G.  Tnat  is  so,  no  doubt;  but  what  has  been  suggested  by  some 
witnesses  to  us  was  that  the  Charity  Commission  should  remain  the  body 
which  had  the  oversight  of  the  endowed  schools  qua  trusts,  on  their  purely 
1^^  side,  whereas  questions  of  policy,  such  as  educational  questionB, 
should  pass  to  the  control  of  the  department  Tihich  administered 
Secondary  Education  ? — I  have  heard  that  scheme  suggested,  and  have 
discussed  the  subject  with  persons  of  experience.  I  do  not  myself  think 
it  would  be  worth  while,  if  you  bring  the  educational  endowments,  as  I 
should  like  to  do,  into  a  large  scheme  of  Secondary  Education,  under  the 
control  of  the  Minieter  of  Education,  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  should  have  the  whole  control  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  as  well,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  greater 
difficulty  in  that  than  there  is  in  the  present  system  under  which  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  has  the  administration  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

15,827.  Was  it  in  fact  the  case  thai  before  the  work  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  was  given  to  the  Charity  Commission,  a  certain 
amount  of  delay  and  inconvenience  arose  from  the  existence  of  that  body 
as  distinct  from  the  Charity  Commission  ? — I  never  heard  that.  Do  you 
mean  before  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  were  passed  P 

15,328.  No,  between/  1869  and  1874  P— No.  The  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  you  remember  were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  malriT^g 
schemes.  When  they  had  made  a  scheme  then  it  became  a  charity  like 
any  oth^sr,  and  fell  under  the  administration  of  the  Charity  Commission ; 
but  in  the  mi^dng  oi  the  scheme  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  no  more 
to  do  with  it  than  I  had.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  separate  the 
educational  endowments  from  the  ordinary  charities,  and,  if  you  place  the 
disposition  of  educational  endowments  under  the  Ministc^r  of  Education, 
to  retain  the  administration  in  the  same  hands.    That  is  my  opinion. 

15,829.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  your  view  is  that  what  would  remain 
to   the    Charity   Commissioners  after    such   transfer   would   be   their 
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jurisdiction  over  non-eduoational  charitiea  ? — Yes,  eleemosynary  oharitieB 
and  BO  forth.  You  include  in  edacational  charities,  oh^rities  of  coarse 
which  are  by  statute^  or  which  may  by  statate  be  made  educational 
There  is  a  list  of  them.  Possibly  on  some  questions  involving  judicial 
acts  or  the  exercise  of  judicial  discretion  reference  to  the  Charity 
Commissionen  might  be  advantageously  retained. 

15.330.  There  is  at  present  a  process  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
(and  of  course  a  process  susceptible  of  enlargement),  by  which  non- 
educational  charities  may  be  transferred  to  educational  purposes  P — Yes, 
with  the  consent  of  the  trustees. 

15.331.  {Mr.  Lytielton.)  But  would  the  schemes  after  they  have  been 
made  return  to  the  Charity  CommissioDers  as  a  charity  tiust  P — Not  if 
Parliament  decided  otherwise ;  unless  Parliament  decides  otherwise  they 
would.  At  present,  as  you  see,  it  is  a  little  confused  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  ConmiisBion  being  the  same  body  as  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
When  the  Charity  Commissioners  acting  as  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners have  made  a  scheme,  and  the  scheme  has  received  Her 
Majesty's  assent,  and  has  not  been  thrown  back  by  either  House  of 
Parliament,  then  the  school  falls  back  under  the  nrdinaiy  jurisdiction  of 
the  Charity  Commission. 

15.332.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  And  amending  schemes  are,  as  a  rule, 
made  under  their  ordinaiy  jurisdiction  P — Yes ;  usually  the  schemes  contain 
a  clause  that  the  scheme  may  be  amended  by  the  Ciiarity  Commission  in 
their  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

15.333.  And  without  that  clause  the  schemes  would  not  be  open  to  that 
amendment  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Charity  Commission  could  do 
it ;  I  think  it  would  require  a  fresh  Act  of  Parliament.  But  that  is 
a  matter  of  opinion  which  would  have  to  be  considered. 

15.334.  Your  proposal  would  involve  the  deleting  of  that  clause  in 
future  schemes?— Well,  you  would  vest  by  Act  of  Parliament  (I  am 
talking  of  the  future)  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  making  schemes  and 
amending  schemes,  and  altering  schemes,  m  the  Minister  of  Education. 

15.335.  The  educational  endowments  under  the  Minister  of  Education 
would  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  general  law  of  trusts  p — Not  as  separate 
trusts. 

15.336.  (Chairrmin.)  Do  you  conceive  that  it  might  be  an  objection  to 
the  view  that  the  whole  administration  of  educational  trusts  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  that  therewith  some  of  those 
functions  which  you  have  described  as  judicial,  or  quasi  judicial  would 
pass  to  the  department  charged  with  Secondary  Education  P — I  do  not 
think  that  the  functions  would  exist  in  the  same  way,  because  I  should 
regard  the  educational  endowments  as  a  public  fund  appropriated  to 
education  to  be  carried  out.  according  to  the  view  that  I  have  in  my  mind, 
by  the  local  authorities  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Minister 
of  Education ;  and  judicial  questions  such  as  those  which  arise  in  the 
administration  of  trusts  could  hardly  arise  in  that  character. 

15.337.  Would  not,  however,  a  change  in  the  law  be  required  in  order 
to  set  free  those  educational  trusts  from  some  of  the  fetters  by  which  they 
are  now  bound  r — Undoubtedly.  And  you  must  observe  of  course  that 
there  will  be  restrictions  and  fetters  which  Parliament  probably  will  not  be 
disposed  to  get  rid  of,  which,  of  courde,  there  ought  to  bo  some  means  of 
enforcing.  And,  so  far  as  the  making  of  schemed  is  concerned,  the  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  was  intended  to  cover,  I  give  as  an  illustration, 
restrictions  of  a  religious  character,  or  denominational  character. 

15.338.  I  was  going  to  put  that  question,  and  ask  you  whether  you  did 
not  conceive  that  those  judicial  or  semi- judicial  functions  which  arise  out 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1869,  such  as  the  determination  of  the 
mode  of  applying  section  19,  would  remain  as  in  the  hands  of  the  Education 
Minister,  unless  you  provide  some  judicial  machinery  for  determining  it  P 
•■Subject  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  making  schemes.     But  I  will 
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asBTime  that  a  fwheme  is  made,  that  it  haA  been  determined,  perhaps 
ultimately  by  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  endowment  falls  within 
section  19 ;  and  is  appropriated  to,  say,  exclusively  Ohurch  of  England 
purposes,  and  the  scheme  is  made  in  accordance  with  that  determination. 
If  the  lo<»J  bodies,  whether  trustees,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  eall  tibem, 
which  have  the  administration  of  that  scheme,  do  not  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  scheme,  I  conceive  that  the  Attorney-General  would  have 
exactly  the  same  jurisdiction  that  he  has  at  present,  to  apply  to  a  oourt  of 
law  to  restrain — ^not  the  Minister  of  State,  but  the  local  authority — from 
niisapplying  the  fuads ;  that  is  to  say,  applying  them  in  a  manner  which 
is  not  sanctioned  by  their  scheme. 

15.339.  But  it  might  be  desirable,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  might  it  not, 
to  give  a  direct  ri^ht  of  intervention  to  the  central  authority,  whatever  it 
was  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  matter  of  detail ;  as  to  whether  it  is  the  Attorney- 
General,  I  am  old-fashioner],  and  I  prefer  the  old-fashioned  ways;  and  I 
should  prefer  that  proceedings  in  the  name  of  the  public  should  continue 
to  be  taken  by  the  Attorney-General.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  If 
Parliament  decides  otherwise  it  is  a  mere  name  that  you  use. 

15.340.  In  one  form  or  another  you  conceive  that  the  right  of  the  public 
to  secure  the  due  administration  of  the  scheme  ought  to  be  publicly 
enforcible  ?  —  Yee,  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  jurisdiction  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act,  you  must  remember  that  that  jurisdiction  is  of 
making  schemes ;  that  is  what  I  propose  to  vest  in  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  schemes  ought,  in  my  view,  to  provide  a  body  of  public 
trustees  in  convenient  localities  within  a  convenient  district  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  those  charities,  whether  it  is  the  county  councU,  or 
whether  it  is  a  body  made  expressly  ad  hoc,  or  whatever  it  is,  or  whether 
it  is  co-opted,  or  elected.  But  there  should  be  a  public  body  in  a 
convenient  area  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  schemes  made  for  the 
secondary  schools  within  that  area,  and  that  body,  like  the  county  council 
or  any  other  body  in  this  kingdom,  would  be  liable  to  be  f-ued  in  the 
courts  if  they  committed  a  breach  of  trust,  oz  if  they  misappropriate 
money ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  spent  the  money  on  a  purpose  to  which  it 
was  not  appropriated.  That  wculd  be  in  the  way  of  administration. 
One  must  carefully  keep  in  one's  mind  the  process  of  making  your  scheme 
that  is,  determining  the  purposes  for  which  it  shall  be  appropriated,  the 
method  in  which  it  shall  be  appropriated,  and  the  action  of  the  body 
which  has  to  administer  and  carry  cut  that  scheme  when  it  is  made.  I 
may  perhaps  have  stated  my  views  carelessly,  but  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  should  administer  all  the  educational  trusts 
throughout  the  country. 

15.341.  I  do  not  think  that  we  understand  you  to  suggest  that.  I  under- 
stand  you  to  suggest  that  he  should  have  a  sort  of  general  oversight,  but 
that  the  administration  should  belong  to  the  local  bodies,  or  authorities  P 
—Certainly. 

15,842.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  administration  would  be,  speaking 
generally,  somewhat  similar  to  what  the  Charity  Commission  have  now, 
where  a  scheme  exists,  or  would  you  enlarge  it  ? — I  should  be  very  loth  to 
give  judicial  powers  to  a  minister  of  State.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
it  were  alleged  that  a  scheme  had  made  a  school  a  Church  of  England 
school,  and  that  the  trusi  ees  were  not  applying  the  fund  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme,  I  think  that  that  question  ought  to  be  determined  by  a 
oourt  of  law  and  not  by  a  political  officer.  I  think  that  the  courts  would 
be  better  than  the  Charity  Commission  ;  but  either  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion or  a  court  of  law  ought  to  determine  a  question  of  that  kind,  I  think. 

15.343.  But  you  are  contemplating  there,  are  you  not,  a  case  where  the 
question  to  be  determined  would  be  upon  the  interpretation  of  some 
document,  whether  a  scheme  or  a  statute  or  a  deed  of  foundation  ? — 
Yes. 

15.344.  The  case  you  are  putting  is  not  the  question  of  the  ^licy  of 
applying  the  money  in  a  particular  way,  but  a  purely  legal  qaestion  ? — i^ 
purely  legal  question. 
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1&,346.  B  is  now,  k  it  Doi.  the  doty  ol  trMfcaes  of  aD  diKitiai  to  sflnd 
vp  flBOiul  aoeoonis  to  the  Ghazifty  GommknaB? — Tea. 

15,846.  Would  jon  eoneeive  that,  in  fntue,  tiie  nemunto  <if  ednotioiia] 
idutfitaes  oo^it  to  be  Bent  to  the  depaitnient  ehaiged  with  the  oreiBi^^  of 
Beoondizy  £<bicatioii,  or  wonld  joa  allow  the  Chaiitj  GoauniBBum  to 
oontinne  to  be  the  body  for  reoeinng  those  aeoonntB  ?— I  think  it  wonld  be 
better,  if  jon  Beparaie  the  ednoBtional  endowmenta,  to  have  them  nnder 
the  eonlrol  of  the  miniBtffr  of  edncaftion ;  that  the  aeemiuta  ahoald  eome  to 
the  minimi^ir  of  edooation— the  Edneation  Department,  in  faet. 

15347.  I  may  take  it  then  that  geneiaUj  Ton  think  that  in  future,  idien 
onoe  a  tmat  haa  been  deeiared  to  be  edueaiional,  the  Charity  Com- 
nuanonexB  should  hare  no  more  to  do  with  it  ? — That  ia  mj  own  view  ; 
bnt  I  onl J  ezpreaB  it  wa  my  opinion.  I  am  aware  that  othen  take  a 
diflbrent  opinion,  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  that  would  be  the  simpleBt 
i^jaUsn. 

15,348.  The  point  ia  one  of  bo  mndi  intereBt  that  I  hope  you  do  not 
our  aaking  you  a  good  many  queBtiona  about  it,  fiyewally  as  there 
wiU  be  thoBe  who  will  read  your  eridenoe  in  our  report  who  may  not 
neewaarily  pobbobb  the  eridenoe  that  you  gave  before  the  Honae  of 
Oommona  Gmnmittee ;  therefore  if  there  are  any  other  argumenta  bearing 
upon  the  queatkm  that  you  would  like  to  stiite,  we  abould  be  happy 
to  reoeiTe  tbemP — Ko,  I  think  not.  Before  the  Hovue  of  Gommona  I 
oxmeeBod  mywlf  aa  to  the  adminiatTation  of  eharitiea  generally,  and  I  waa 
aaked  to  come  chiefly  in  order  to  point  out  how  fax  they  partook  of  a 
judidal  character ;  that  waa  the  aubject  of  that  evidence ;  but  I  carefully 
drew  a  aharp  line  between  their  oidinary  juriBdiction  orer  ohaiitieB  which 
they  had  had  tnnaferred  to  them  &om  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  their 
eztraordinaiy  juxiadiction  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acta. 

15,849.  Ton  haye  already  indicated  that  you  think  the  transfer  of  the 
jurisdiction  or  management  or  control  of  educational  oharitiee  from  the 
Charity  Commission  to  a  central  educational  office  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  enlargement  of  the  existing  powers  for  dealing  with  educa- 
tional trusts ;  will  you  kindly  indicate  to  the  Commission  Bome  of  the  points 
in  which  you  think  that  that  enlargement  ought  to  oomnst  P^The  powers 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  are  really  so  eztnundinarily  large  that  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  say  that  they  require  any  extension.  I 
personally  myself  should  like  to  see  an  extension  given  to  that  which  waa 
tentatiYely  done  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  of  bringing  in  a  number  of 
eharitiea  which  are  frequently  found  useless,  or  even  mischievous,  and 
applying  them  for  education ;  but  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  I  am  aware  that  other  people  take  a  different  view.  I  refer  to  the 
power  in  the  80th  section  of  the  Act  of  1869,  by  which  an  endow- 
ment, which  ia  not  an  educational  endowment,  t)ie  income  of  which  is 
applicable  to  certain  purposes  named,  doles,  marriage  portions,  redemp- 
tion of  prisoners,  reb'^  of  poor  prisonon*  for  debt,  loans,  apprenticeship 
fees,  and  advancement  in  life,  and  other  purposes  which  have  failed 
altogether,  may  be  brought  within  the  area  of  educational  endowments ; 
but  whether  the  Commission  coald  recommend  that,  is  for  them  to  con- 
sider. That  is  one  extension.  Bnt  as  to  the  mere  power  of  diverting, 
changing,  and  altering  educational  trusts,  and  the  particular  purposes  to 
which  they  can  be  applied,  I  do  not  think  I  can  express  it  in  stronger 
words  than  those  in  which  it  is  already  expressed  in  the  Act 

15,350.  Are  you  inclined  to  put  an  end  to  the  exclusion  from  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  of  educational  endowments  which  are  not  grammar 
schools  over  1002.  a  year,  and  to  bring  tiiose  within  the  scope  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts ;  that  is  to  say,  under  the  Act  of  1878,  section  3  P— 
But  according  to  my  scheme  which  I  have  in  my  head,  the  Minister  of 
Education  would  have  the  charge  of  elementary  education  as  well  as  of 
Secondary  Education. 

15,o51.  That  is  to  say,  you  conceive  that  all  educational  endowments, 
Of  whatsoever  nature  or   description,   ought  to  be  brought  within  the 
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scope  of  the  Acts  P — Yes.  Of  eoazse  I  mean  with  regard  to  some  settled 
scheme  for  public  Se<x)ndai7  Education.  All  the  remarks  that  I  haye 
made  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  a  public  system  of  Secondary 
Education  will  be  established,  and  if  so,  I  think  that  the  educational 
endowments  ought  to  form  the  substratum  of  that,  and  that  they  might 
be  applied  conveniently  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
as  a  substratum,  to  be  supplemented,  possibly,  by  rates  or  other  sources 
for  providing  Secondary  Education* 

15,352.  That  is  an  assumption  on  which  we  ourselves  are  proceeding  in 
the  questions  that  we  address  to  you  ;  in  fact,  that  assumption  might  possibly 
be  taken  io  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Sovereign  in  creating  the  present 
Commission  P — T  do  not  quite  see  myself  how  you  could  utilise  the  edaca- 
tional  endowments  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  scheme  without  bringing 
them  all  under  control  of  one  authority,  ^ho  must  necessarily,  in  a  great 
scheme  of  this  kind,  be  a  person  answerable  directly  to  Parliament. 

15  353.  Do^  that  observation  apply  also  to  bringing  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  new  central  educational  t  uthority  those  endowments  which 
were  excluded  from  the  Act  of  1869,  under  section  14,  because  they  were 
given  to  charitable  uses  less  than  50  years  before  the  commencement  of 
tiie  Act  p— That  is  a  very  burning  question.  It  I  could,  I  would ;  that  is 
alL  It  depends  upon  whether  you  can  carry  it  in  Parliament.  If  you 
can,  I  certainly  would  bring  them  all  in. 

15.354.  It  is  now,  of  course,  25  years  sicce  that  Act  was  passed  P — 
Every  person  who  appropriates  money  to  a  public  pur^iose  knows,  or  ought 
to  be  treated  as  knowing,  that  bis  money  when  appropriated  to  a  public 
purpose  is  subject  to  disposition  by  the  public,  and  if  the  public  wishes  to 
alter  tbe  tru^t  to  which  a  person  50  years  ago  (I  am  speaking  of  public 
trusts)  appropriated  his  moaey,  it  is  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament. 

15.355.  Ton  would  put  it,  in  fact,  in  this  way  :  that  the  recognition  by 
the  State  of  the  permanent  devotion  of  proper^  as  a  charity  to  a  public 
purpose  is  given  upon  the  condition  that  the  State  retains  the  power  to 
modify  the  application  of  the  propertv  P— Upon  the  implied  condition.  It 
becomes  public  money  according  to  my  view,  appropriated  to  a  particular 
public  purpose. 

15.356.  But  not  to  the  particular  form  of  public  purpose  to  which  the 
founder  has  appropriated  it  P — No. 

15.357.  What  view  do  you  entertain  with  regard  to  the  position  of  another 
class  of  schools  which  were  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1869, 
viz.,  those  large  public  endowed  boarding  schooLs  which  have  no  particular 
local  connexion  with  one  part  of  the  country  more  than  another  P — Do  you 
mean  the  public  schools  P 

15.358.  Yes,  those  which  were  then  commonly  called  the  public  schools  P 
— Those  were  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Schools  Act.  It  is  of  course  an 
anomaly.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things  why  they  should  be 
treated  differently  from  any  other  st-hools ;  but  as  a  matter  of  face  they 
supply  a  particuhur  want,  and  they  supply  a  particidar  want  more  or  less 
well,  moreover  they  have  been  dealt  with  by  Parliament  in  a  different  way, 
and  prolmbly  it  would  be  found  a  matter  of  convenience  and  expediency 
to  retain  the  exclusion  of  them  from  the  general  treatment  of  educational 
endowments. 

15.359.  [Dr.  Fairhairn.)  Would  you  maintain  that  principle  in  the  case 
of  schools  that  are  in  localities  like  Westinin.vter,  St.  Paurs,  and  the 
Merchant  Taylors',  which  are  open  to  and  accessible  by  a  large  popula- 
tion P — I  have  not  thooght  very  much  about  that.  I  have  always  treated 
what  we  call  the  public  schools,  by  which  I  mean  the  schools  included 
within  the  Public  Schools  Act,  as  something  outside  the  endowed  schools, 
but  there  is  no  reason,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  nature  of  things  why  they 
should  be  so  treated ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency. 

15.360.  {Chairman.)  In  fact  you  would  say  that  it  was  more  or  less  an 
accident  that  Westminster  and  Bugby  happened  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Act  of  1869,  and  St.  Paul* s  happened  to  be  included  P->Yes. 
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15,361.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Are  not  all  those  schools,  except  Eton  and 
Winchester,  subject  to  the  ordinary  juiiediction  of  the  Charitj  Commission  ? 
— ^I  SQppose  they  are ;  I  think  thatBngby  is,  and  so  is  Harrow,  snbjeot  to 
the  Pablic  Schools  Act  yon  know. 

15  862.  Would  that  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission  eontinne 
OTer  those  particular  schools  in  the  new  arrangement  you  contemplate  P 
If  so,  they  would  be  the  only  educational  endowments  subject  to  the 
Commission  P — It  would,  but  it  is  really  nominal.  They  have  been  dealt 
with  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and  those  big  schools  do  not  requite 
constant  supervision  by  the  Charity  Commission.  I  suppose  that  they 
haTe  to  send  up  their  accounts.    I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

15,363.  If  they  wanted  an  amending  scheme,  would  not  they  have  to  go 
to  the  Charity  Commission  ? — That  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the  Public 
Schools  Act,  and  the  schemes  made  under  it.  I  do  not  know,  but  ]  am  not 
sure  that  the  governing  bodies  have  not  power  to  amend  the  themes  with 
the  consent  of  the  Priyy  Council ;  it  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the  schemes 
which  were  made.  As  you  know  there  was  a  special  Act  of  Parliament, 
called  the  Public  Schools  Act.  which  especially  dealt  with  some  half.a- 
dozen  or  more  schools — £ton,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Harrow,  Charterhonse, 
Westminster,  and  Shrewsbury. 

lb,d&i.  {Chairman.)  Shrewsbury  was  one? — Tea,  it  was ;  but  St.  Paul's 
was  not,  for  some  reason. 

15.365.  Are  there  any  parts  of  the  scheme  making  procedure  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  that  you  think  might  be  usefully  now  dispensed 
with,  bearing  in  mind  of  course  that  one  part  of  the  procedure  would 
itself  disappear  by  the  transfer  of  the  scheme-making  power  to  the  seoondary 
education  department  ? — No,  I  do  not  thiuk  so.  I  think  the  procedure 
sufficiently  provides  for  no  scheme  being  made  without  publication  in 
the  locality ;  but  those  are  details  of  the  scheme  which  did  not  often 
come  before  me.  I  never  heard  an}*  complaint  that  there  was  insufficient 
knowledge  in  the  locality  of  an  intention  to  make  a  scheme,  and,  subject 
to  that,  flithough  the  procedure  is  very  properly  rather  lengthy,  in  onler 
to  give  everybody  who  either  has  or  conceives  that  he  has  an  interest  in 
making  his  comments  upon  it  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  I  cannot  suggest 
any  alteration  at  this  moment  in  the  procedure. 

15.366.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  retain  the  laying  before  Parliament 
of  all  the  schemes  wliich  are  contemplated  by  those  Acts,  and  therewith 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  veto  them  ? — I  have  never  dared  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  doing  otherwise,  because  I  always  regarded  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  as  a  delegation  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  of 
part  of  the  functions  of  Parliament,  and  that  Parliament  did  not  think  fit 
to  lose  its  hold  entirely  over  them.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  of  very  much 
importance,  because  if  there  were  a  strong  objection  to  a  scheme,  I  sup- 
pose that,  without  any  express  statutory  power,  there  would  be  ample  power 
in  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords  to  make 
a  motion  for  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  not  to  give  her  consent  to  that 
particular  scheme ;  and  that  is  all  that  you  can  do  at  present.  So  whether  or 
not  you  give  the  power  expressly  to  Parliament  I  suppoee  it  is  there.  If 
the  Act  says  that,  after  a  sch'^me  has  been  issued  a  certain  number  of  days. 
Her  Majesty  may  assent  to  it,  and  thereupon  it  shall  become  law,  I  suppose 
even  though  the  Act  does  not  say  that  it  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament,  any 
member  of  Parliament  may  move  for  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  to  withhold 
Her  consent. 

* 

15.367.  It  would  certainly  be  open  to  a  member  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament  to  move  an  address,  but  the  result  might  not  necessarily  be  the 
same,  might  it  p — I  suppose  that  if  such  a  motion  were  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  Minister  of  Education,  he  would  probably  act  on 
it ;  at  least  I  sLonld  suppose  so  ;  I  do  not  know. 

16.368.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  creation  of  a  local  authority  charged 
with  the  control  or  supervision  of  Secondary  Education  in  their  owi\ 
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locality,*  let  us  say,  in  snch  an  area  as  the  oonnty,  might  to  some  extent 
supersede  the  necessity  of  going  to  Parliament  in  everr  case  where  it  is 
necessary  to  go  now  ? — I  have  not  really  thought  about  that  question.  J 
have  always  regarded  Parliament  as  having  the  ultimate  voice  on  a  ques- 
tion of  policy  which  is  embodied  in  a  scheme,  and  I  would  rather  not 
express  an  opinion  upon  it. 

15,869.  I  gather  from  one  of  your  former  answers  that  you  conceive  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  local  authorities  charged  wit  ti  the  supervision 
of  Secondary  Education  ?  -Tes. 

15.370.  Supposing  that  such  an  authority  were  created,  for  example,  for 
such  an  area  as  a  county,  would  you  conceive  it  to  be  proper  to  vest  in 
them  the  power  of  proposing  schemes  for  endowments  within  their  area  ?~ 
By  proposing  schemes,  do  you  mean  applying  to  scheme- making  authority 
to  make  a  scheme  P 

15.371.  Yes;  or,  in  fact,  framing  schemes,  and  submitting  them  for 
ratification  to  the  central  authority  P — I  see  no  objection  to  that ;  it  is  a 
matter  of.  detail ;  but  the  person  responsible  for  the  scheme  should  be  the 
scheme-making  autnority,  whether  the  Commissioners  or  the  Minister  of 
Education.    It  should  be  his  scheme,  I  mean. 

15.372.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  power  of  removing  endowments  from 
a  locality  where  they  are  not  useful,  to  a  locality  where  they  would 
be  much  more  usefal,  might  be  facilitated  by  the  creation  of  such  local 
authorities,  that  they  would  have  greater  power  of  overcoming  local 
resistance  than  the  central  authority  now  has  ? — Possibly ;  but  according 
to  the  scheme  that  I  have  always  thought  was  the  right  scheme  of  dealing 
with  these  things,  I  should  vest  all  the  educational  endowments  within  a 
certain  area  of  convenient  size  in  some  local  authority  with  the  power 
of  making  one  general  scheme  for  them  all ;  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  should  be  employed  would  be  determined  by  the  scheme.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  I  would  not  say  that  I  move  a  charity  school  from  this  place 
to  that ;  but  [  would  say  that  the  charity  school  is  merged  in  the  general 
county  endowment  for  Secondary  Education,  and  that  general  county 
endowment  should  be  used  and  utilised  for  the  best  adyantage  of  all 
the  dwellers  within  the  area,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  the  particular 
fund  came  from  one  place  or  another.  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  county 
fund,  and  out  of  that  countv  fund,  if  yonx  county  is  jour  area,  I  am  going  to 
establish  secondary  schools  in  the  most  convenient  places  in  the  county, 
qiite  irrespective  of  the  (question  whether  the  particular  fends  (which 
will  have  no  longer  any  separate  exi(«tence,  acct  rdiug  to  my  view)  were 
originally  deriyed  from  one  town  or  another.  1  would  not  favour  olc  town 
which  had  more  schools  than  it  wanted,  or  perhaps  which  was  not  a 
convenient  place  for  a  school  for  SecoDdary  Education,  because  the  founda- 
tion was  originally  given  to  that  town.  I  would  merge  it  all  in  one 
county  fxmd,  and  then  establish  my  schools  in  convenient  places. 

15.373.  Would  you,  then,  put  an  end  to  all  the  existing  governing  bodies, 
either  as  the  managers  of  the  schools,  or  as  having  the  fee-simple  of  the 
lands  from  which  the  school  is  eudowed,  vested  in  them,  and  would  you  vest 
all  endowments  in  the  local  authority  ?  Take  the  case  of  Sust^ex,  for  instance, 
with  which  you  are  faoiiliiir  ;  how  would  you  ileal  with  endowments  in  the 
county  of  Sussex  P — The  county  of  Sussex  1  should  divide  into  two  divi- 
sions, West  Sussex  and  East  Sussex,  and  I  should  vest  all  the  lands  and  so 
forth  in  the  tru'tee  of  chariiable  estates,  the  legal  estate;  and  then  I 
shoidd  have  a  locil  authority  for  West  Sussex,  in  whom  would  be  vested 
the  administration  of  all  the  schools  of  Secondary  Education  in  West 
Sussex,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  scheme-making 
authority,  the  Minister  of  State,  or  the  Endowed  Schoo's  Commissioners, 
whichever  you  dettrmine  upon,  who  would  make  a  scheme  for  all  the 
sch'jols  ;  that  there  should  be  a  school  (say)  at  Midhurst,  another  school 
at  Chichester,  another  school  at  Horsham,  another  school  at  Petworth,  and 
so  forUi.  In  that  way  I  would  have  good  secondary  schools  at  places 
where  they  would  be  most  useful  for  the  boys  and  girls  attending  them ; 
bub  J  would  not   allow  Midhurst  a  better  school  than  Petworth  if 
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MidhnrBi  happened  to  haye  a  large  edacational  endowment  of  its  own.  I 
■honld  regard  it  aa  a  Snssez  endowment.  1  ought  to  say  that  I  am  merely 
giving  an  illustration,  and  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  charities  of  either 
Midhurst  or  Petworth. 

15,C-7i.  Would  you  allow  the  existing  goyemors  of  a  grammar  school, 
say,  at  Midhurst,  to  appear  before  the  scheme-making  authority  to  protest 
against  the  diversion  of  part  of  the  endowment  from  Midhurst P — No; 
because  I  should  conceive  that  that  policy  would  be  laid  down,  once  for 
all,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  If  I  had  the  drawing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
I  should  make  it  part  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

15,375.  You  would  lay  down,  once  for  all,  the  principle  that  educational 
endowments  within  a  given  area  belong  to  the  whole  area,  and  are  to  be 
applied  therein  in  the  manner  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  educationi^l 
bene6t  ? — Yes ;  I  should  put  it  into  the  Act  or  Parliament.  Of  course  the 
honourable  Member  for  West  Sussex  would  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  Oonunittee,  upon  the  subject. 

15,876.  Then  of  course  it  would  be  the  same  all  over  the  country  ?— Yes. 

15.877  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  give  us  as  to  how  you  would 
constitute  such  a  county  authority  P — I  have  not  thought  that  out  in  my 
own  mind.  It  undoubtedly  should  have  a  very  liitrge  representative 
character.  A  committee  of  the  county  council  on  the  whole,  i  think, 
would  be  best ;  but  it  is  really  a  matter  of  detail.  If  it  were  thought 
desirable,  it  might  be  a  separate  body  elected  tid  hoG,  like  the  school 
board,  and  perhaps  might  contain,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  co-opted 
members. 

15.878.  Or  possibly  a  few  members  nominated  by  some  central  autho- 
rity P-rYes ;  but  I  have  not  really  thought  it  out  The  nucleus  of  it 
ought  to  be  an  elected  body,  whether  members  elected  ad  hoc  to  form  a 
separate  boiurd  or  a  committee  of  the  county  oounciL  In  some  respects, 
a  committee  of  the  county  council  would  be  the  best  in  my  opinion. 

15.879.  And  tho^e  who  would  undertake  the  management  of  the  schools 
established  by  this  county  authority  would  be  merely  in  the  position  of 
school  managers,  like  tho  school  managers  in  elementary  schools  under 
the  school  board  in  London,  for  instance  p — ^Yes. 

15.380.  They  would  not  have  the  status  wliich  govemoTS  of  schools  have 
now  P — No ;  they  would  have  the  disposition  of  the  funds  of  course ;  the 
fundis  would  be  appropriated  so  much  to  one  particular  school  according 
to  its  need,  and  so  much  to  another. 

15.381.  But  always  under  the  control  of  the  county  authority  p<>  Yes. 
Then  I  think  from  part  of  the  charity  endowments,  in  order  to  bring 
Secondary  Education  home  to  the  poorest  children,  you  will  have  to  supply 
a  good  many  exhibitions,  and  I  think  probably  it  will  be  found  that  you 
will  Lave  to  revert  to  the  old  system,  which  was  condemned  when  we  were 
young,  of  using  exhibitions  in  the  form  of  board  and  lodging,  and  even 
clothing — maintenance  and  clothing,  because  you  cannot  have  schools  for 
Secondary  Education  of  sufficient  size  and  efficienoy  in  localities  where 
every  child  can  go  to  a  day  school — that  is  quite  impossible.  You  could 
not  have  a  secondary  school  in  a  thinly  populated  district  like  I  live  in  in 
the  north  of  Sussex.  You  could  not  possibly  have  a  go<Hl  secondary  school 
within  roach  of  everybody  who  wanted  to  go  as  a  day  scholar. 

15,882.  In  the  case  of  Sussex,  how  would  you  provide  Secondary 
Education  for  the  children  in  those  thinly-peopled  parts  of  Sussex  P — 
Poor  children,  do  you  mean  P 

Bubal  15,883.  For  any  children  ;  how  would  you  provide  Secondary  Education 

DiRBicTs.  fQ|.  guoii  children  of  any  class  as  did  not  reside  within  easy  reach  of  a 
town  sufficiently  large  to  support  a  secondary  school  P — I  should  apply 
a  large  portion  of  the  charity  fuxds  to  that  purpose.  I  assume  that 
your  Secondary  Kducation  is  going  to  be  taught  in  some  public  manner, 
and  I  should  apply  the  charity  fund  in  the  first  instance  to  providing 
school  buildings,   playgrounds,   and  so   forth,   and  then,  aeoondly,  in 
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pioTiding  ezhibitioiui  to  be  oompeted  for  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  district,  so  that  yon  wonld  draft  ont  of  tbe  elementary  schools  those 
children  who,  from  ability  or  industry,  are  best  calculated  to  receive 
benefit  from  Secondary  Edncation.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  w«y  of 
doing  it. 

15.384.  One  other  way  has  been  snggested,  though,  of  course,  it  is 
attended  by  obvious  difficulties,  that  is,  that  there  should  be  created  in  a 
certain  number  of  elementary  schools  centrally  placed  secondary  depart- 
ments f — The  scholars  in  a  thinly  populated  district,  such  as  I  live  in, 
would  be  so  few,  that  you  would  not  get  an  efficient  school.  Ton  have  not 
only  got  to  contend  with  the  difficult  and  expense  of  children  attending 
the  school  after  they  are  fitted  to  go  to  work,  but  their  parents  not  only 
cannot,  or  will  not.  afibrd  the  expense  of  sending  them  to  school,  but  they 
will  not  forego,  or  they  naturally  do  not  wish  to  foreg<>,  the  wages  that 
they  will  earn  by  going  to  work,  tnd  it  is  only  by  catching  the  cleverest 
and  most  industrious  children  in  the  elementary  schools  by  a  process  of 
selection,  and  enabling  them  by  exhibitions  of  sufficient  size  to  go  to 
B.^hool,  that  you  will  secure  Secondary  Education  for  them.  I  do  not 
know  any  other  way  of  doing  it.  Ultimately,  when  you  get  to  the  top  of 
my  ladder,  you  get  to  the  university,  and  there  you  weed  the  boys  by  a 
further  process  of  selection  out  of  my  secondary  schools  into  the  univer- 
sity, and  some  of  the  universit}'  endowments,  which  are  very  ample,  might 
be  advantageously  appropriated  to  exhibitions  and  scholarfOiips  of  sufficient 
amount  to  enable  a  boy  to  have  a  university  education  free  of  charge  from 
the  secondary  schools. 

15.385.  Those  university  endowments  have  considerably  shrunk  of  late 
years,  have  they  not  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

15.386.  Beverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  a  central  authority, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  supposing  a  ctintral  auth 'rity  charged  with 
the  oversight  of  Secondary  Education  could  be  created,  there  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  Minister  who  would  be  at  the  head  of  such  a  department 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  council,  and  that  such  a  council  might  have 
useful  fimctions  as  regards  the  work,  for  instance,  of  scheme-making; 
have  you  considered  that  suggestion  at  all,  and  have  you  any  opinion  to 
express  upon  it  P-  •  No.  Of  course  in  a  great  department  like  that  there 
would  be  a  certain  number  of  permanent  officials  upon  whose  experience 
the  Minister  would  properly  and  necessarily  rely,  to  a  large  extent,  and 
who  would  accumulate  a  large  amount  of  experience.  I  presume  that  any 
such  Minister  as  you  foreshadow  would  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
those  best  qualified  to  advise  him ;  but  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  an  advisory  council  as  such. 

15.387.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  witnesses  to  us  that  there  should 
be  a  council  on  which  should  sit  certain  nominated  members, — ^presumably 
unpaid, — and  also  certain  representative  members.  What  would  be  your 
view  on  that  point  ? — I  do  not  think  myself  that  that  would  be  necessary, 
I  think  that  a  Minister  uf  Educutioa  who  was  responsible  to  Parliament 
and  the  country,  and  was  liable  to  be  attacked  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
would  be  a  sufficient  safeguard  for  that ;  and,  as  I  say,  I  presume  that  he 
would  avail  himself  of  the  best  assistance,  professional  and  otherwise,  that 
could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose. 

15.388.  Is  there  any  other  point  either  with  regard  to  our  subject  gene- 
rally, or  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  central 
authority,  and  its  functions,  upon  which  you  would  like  to  favour  us 
with  your  views  P — No,  I  think  not.  I  hare  not  gone  into  the  question, — 
I  did* not  consider  that  you  wanted  to  hear  mv  views  upon  it,  and,  indeed, 
I  have  no  definite  opinion  upon  it,  as  to  whetner  my  secondary  schools  in 
West  Sussex  shall  be  supported  by  a  rate  or  not.  All  I  say  is  that  the 
charity  funds  are  a  public  fund  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

15.389.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  now  a  power  of  levying 
a  rate  for  technical  mstruction  P — That,  I  suppose,  would  be  absorbed  in 
^e  secondary  schools. 
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15,390.  Asnaming  that  the  management  of  teohnioal  instmotion,  and 
that  of  Secondary  Eduoation,  were  vested  in  the  same  hands,  it  would  be 
natural  to  extend  the  porposes  of  that  rate,  would  it  not  P — Yee.  There 
is  one  other  observation  which  I  ought  to  make.  I  think  that  the  union 
of  the  educational  endowments  under  a  single  board  would  have  another 
incidental  advantage.  Not  only  will  it  introduce  unity  of  purpose  into 
the  administration  and  apphcation  of  the  educational  endowments,  but  it 
will  be  obvi«>u8ly,  or  ought  to  be,  far  more  economical.  Instead  of  having 
ha'f  a  dozen  different  boards,  or,  perhaps,  sets  of  trustees,  managing  hafi 
a  dozen  d  fferent  scho  )ls,  not  on  any  consistent  principle  or  scheme,  you 
would  have  the  whole  of  the  schools  managed  by  one  board  ;  iliat  would 
have  incidental  advantages  in  point  of  economy,  and,  no  doubt  ought  to 
have  the  advantage  of  more  efficiently  applying  the  funds  to  the  purpose 
of  education,  because  they  would  be  applied  according  to  a  consistent 
thought-out  scheme. 

15.891.  That  would  also  apply  to  the  management  of  the  property  of 
the  trusts,  I  presume.  Ton  have  told  us  that  you  would  vest  the  legal  title 
of  the  trust  property  in  the  cjunty  in  the  officud  trustee  P — That  is  merely 
the  legal  estate. 

15.392.  That  is  what  I  intended  by  the  title,  but  the  management  of  the 
property,  for  instance,  the  letting  of  the  farms  would,  I  suppose,  belong 
to  the  county  authority  P — Tes,  I  suppose  so. 

15.393.  And  in  that  way  also  economy  would  be  effected  p — ^Yes. 

15.394.  (Lady  Freh'rich  ('(wendigh.)  Do  not  you  think  that  if  this 
whole  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  of  Education  including  the 
responsibility  for  all  schools,  it  would  involve  an  almost  overwhelming 
amount  of  work?— The  work  would  be  very  heavy  at  first  undoubtedly, 
because  it  would  be  nothing  less  a  re-oonstruction  of  the  whole  system  of 
Secondary  Education ;  but  when  your  schemes  are  once  made  and  have 
got  into  working  order,  then  it  is  a  mere,  I  will  not  say,  routine,  but  it  is 
mere  administration  or  overlooking.  And  I  ought  to  add  that  excellent  - 
as  it  has  been,  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners would  have  to  be  done  over  again,  because  it  has  not  been  done 
with  reference  to  any  such  large  scheme  as  that  which  the  right  honourable 
chairman  has  foreshadowed. 

15.395.  But  would  it  not  be  likely  that  to  the  end  of  time  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  going  back  upon  schemes,  and  re-adjustment  of  schemes  P 

^I  do  not  think  so.     There  would  be  one  scheme,  you  see  for  each  oounty 

division.  We  have  taken  Sussex  as  an  example,  with  which  I  happen  to 
be  connected,  and  there  would  be  some  scheme,  say,  for  West  Sussex. 
The  scheme  would  be  something  of  this  kind  :  there  shall  be  schools  for 
Secondary  Education  at  the  six  following  places,  and  then  the  scheme 
would  provide  for  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  to  each  school  and  otiier 
details ;  and  if  that  scheme  required  amendment  it  might  be  amended  from 
time  to  time,  but  there  would  not  be  a  continuous  multiplicity  of  making 
new  schemes. 

15.396.  Which  is  at  present  the  case  P— Yes. 

15,897.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  tremendous  arreaounow  ?•— Yes.  I 
think,  no  doubt,  that  during  the  reconstructive  period  when  you  are 
constructing  a  system  of  Secondary  Education,  and  using  the  educational 
endowments  for  the  purpose,  it  would  entail  a  great  amount  of  work ;  and 
I  think  that  our  future  Minister  of  Education,  if  we  are  to  have  one,  would 
have  quite  enough  to  do,  and  probably  would  find  it  necessary  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  assistance ;  but  after  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  onoe 
done,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  serious.  I  should  not  think  for 
instuioe,  that  it  is  more  than  the  supervision  which  the  Local  (Government 
Board  has. 

15,398.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  Is  it  your  view  that  when  new  schools  are  esta- 
blished in  local  areas,  all  the  funds  available  should  be  spent  upon  buildings 
and  scholarships  ?— No ;  that  would  be  the  primary  purpose.  I  say 
nothing  about  whether  you  should  do  it  or  not,  but  if  there  were  a  rate 
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lovied,  or  oapitation  f e^  of  scholan,  or  from  wfaateTer  Bonroe  yon  got  your 
iuoome,  that  womd  go  to  the  maintenance  de  anno  in  annum,  and  your 
charitable  endowments  might  advantageooaly  in  the  first  instance  be 
employed  in  providing  schools,  buildings,  and  scholarships,  and  so  forth, 
and  if  tliere  were  any  surplus  it  would  remain  as  an  investment  to 
supplement  th^  income  of  the  school  from  other  sources. 

15,899.  For  the  porpoee  of  reducing  the  fees  below  the  actual  cost,  do 
you  mean  P — ^Either  reducing  the  fees  or  the  rates. 

15.400.  That  is  what  I  wished  to  know,  whether  your  view  was  that  the 
new  schools  should  be  self-supporting,  except  for  the  scholars,  whether 
the  fees  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  schools  self-supporting,  while  the 
available  money  should  be  spent  upon  scholarships  ? — I  think  that  they 
should  be  self-supporting,  but  with  very  large  powers  of  enabling  poor 
children  who  have  ability  and  industry  which  fit  them  for  higher  education 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

15.401.  So  that  you  would  prefer  that  the  wealthier  children  should  pay 
the  whole  cost,  and  that  the  money  should  be  spent  upon  the  poor 
children  ? — No ;  the  wealthier  children  who  pay  fees  would  pay  for  their 
own  education. 

15.402.  I  meant  they  woald  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  their  own 
education  P  —I  do  not  think  that  the  fees  ought  to  be  fixed  at  such  a 
standard  as  to  do  more  than  that ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  children, 
whose  parents  cannot  afford  io  give  them  Secondary  Education,  to  be 
provided  for,  and  I  look  to  the  charitable  endowments,  supplemented 
if  necessary,  by  the  rates,  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  think  that  you  should 
fix  your  fees  so  high  as  to  enable  tne  rich  to  pay  for  the  poor,  because  that 
would  be  making  the  man  who  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  having  six 
sons  pay  six  times  as  much  as  the  man  who  had  only  one,  which  is  a  tax. 

15,403. 1  do  not  think  that  I  made  my  question  quite  clear.  I  meant,  would 
you  fix  the  fees  so  that,  as  a  rule,  the  wealthier  parents  of  pupils  should  pay 
for  the  education  of  those  particular  pupils,  whereas  those  who  required 
help,  should  obtain  it  by  means,  of  scholarships  p  —Yes. 

15.404.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out 
the  division  of  educational  endowments  from  eleemosynary  funds  or  trusts  P 
— ^Yes,  I  think  so,  because  they  are  separated,  you  see.  The  Charity 
Oommissioners  as  Educational  Endowment  GommiBsioners  are  separated, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  different  department  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

15.405.  But  there  are  many  cases  where  the  funds  are  mixed  P — Yes  ; 
they  are  provided  for  bv  the  Act.  And  it  is  very  difficult,  of  course, 
where  they  are  mixed;  but  you  must  do  the  best  you  can.  They  are 
dealt  with  in  section  24  of  the  Act  of  1869, 1  think,  which  provides  for  the 
whole  endowment  being  used  for  educational  purposes  if  the  trustees 
consent ;  and  if  they  do  not  consent,  then  the  scheme  is  that  the  part 
which  is  non- educational  is  left  under  the  control  of  the  old  trustees. 

15.406.  Then,  supposing  the  division  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  trustees 
of  to-day  will  not  consent,  but  the  trustees  to-morrow  might,  would  the 
endowment  be  lost  for  educational  purposes  P — I  suppose  it  would.  I 
suppose  you  must  consider  that  the  consent  must  be  given  when  the 
scheme  is  made. 

15.407.  Would  that  not  involve  the  loss  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
possible  or  potential  endowments  P — Not  really,  I  think ;  becauRe,  in  my 
exx)6rienoe,  there  is  an  increasing  jealousy  in  regard  to  the  devotion  of 
non-educational  endowments,  eleemosynary  and  so  on,  to  educational 
purposes ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  public  opinion,  I  think  that  that 
ui  likely  to  increase.  But  you  might  get  over  that  by  a  very  simple 
provision  of  this  kind — ^that  on  the  representation  by  the  trustees  of  any 
non-educational  endowment,  or  non-educational  part  of  a  mixed  endow- 
ment, to  the  scheme-making  authority,  the  non-educational  part  may, 
with  certain  notices,  be  brought  within  the  scheme.  It  would  be  a  mere 
matter  of  detail.    You  might  provide  some  means  of  that  kind. 


16,108.  (Mr.  FentoicJe.)  While  yon  seem  to  think  that  Seoondary  Edv- 
oation  nhoold  be  entirely  Belf-flnpportisg,  or  largely  so,  yon  idao  are  <d 
opinioD  that  coneiderAble  proTieion  ehonld  be  miule  for  tlie  ohDdren  of 

Crer  parents  F— What  I  mowit,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Bryant,  wM  that  the 
to  be  paid  by  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  Seoondary  Edn- 
cation  of  their  ohilifrsn  ahonld  be  fixed  at  an  amoont  which  would  represent 
the  education  that  they  would  get.    That  is  what  I  meant. 

16.409.  But  oonaiderable  allowance  or  pro'naion  should  be  made  by 
means  of  eoholaiahips  or  exhibitions  for  the  children  <A  pooler  paienta  t — 
Yea 

16.410.  Thoee,  I  apprehend,  would  be  awarded  by  oompetition  P — From 
the  elementary  adioolB,  I  think.  All  the  ohildren  ought  by  law  to  paaa 
through  the  elementary  schools,  and  then  yon  have  the  beet  meona  of 
seleotmg  those  who  are  likely  to  profit  most  from  Secondary  Educetiou. 
You  oanuot  give  everybody  Seoon<Wy  Bduoation,  it  is  quite  uloar, 

16.411.  But  do  yon  see  no  danger  of  ezoluding  really  capable  students 
from  an  iusuffldent  provision  of  ezhibitiona.  Let  mn  put  it  in  this  way — 
that  only  the  brighter  boys  and  girls  would  be  moot  likely  to  get  the 
•oholatshipe  P — The  brighter  and  most  InduBtnoos. 

16,413.  Not  always  the  most  industrious  F— Or  the  most  indnatrions, 
then,  I  will  say. 

15.413.  Supposing  that  a  bo^  or  ^1  who  does  not  happen  to  be  able  to 
take  an  exhibition  or  scholarship  wished  tn  contiiine  his  or  her  oduoation 
in  a  secondary  school,  have  yon  (ronaidered  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  snoh  a  child  the  right  to  pass  from  the  elementary  school  to  a 
seoondai^  school  f  —I  do  not  myself  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
every  child  the  right  to  pass  to  a  eeoondary  aohool,  exoept,  of  course,  upon 
the  ordinary  ternis  of  paying,  yon  know.  I  have  thought  about  it  a  good 
deal,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  that  the  best  thing  is  to  take  those  children 
who  are  beet  fitted  to  profit  by  Secondary  Education,  and  to  give  them  a 
free  education.    That,  I  think,  is  the  best  thicg  to  do. 

15.414.  Ziet  me  suppose  a  case.  You  have  12  soholarshipe  to  dispose  of, 
and  TOO  have  16  candidatee  for  the  Bcholarships ;  12  are  selected  as  the 
leenlt  of  examination,  and  three,  of  couise.  are  eiclnded  who  have  fallen, 
it  may  be,  a  very  short  diatanoe  behind  their  competitors,  Those  three 
wonld  be  prevented  from  passing  intothe  seoondarj  school  P — From  having 
free  ednoation  in  tbe  seoondary  sohool,  yes. 

15.415.  I  suppose  yon  do-not  aee  any  hardship  in  a  ease  like  that,  pro- 
viding that  those  bo^  and  girls,  as  the  case  ma^  be,  were  anxious  lo 
oontinne  their  education  P — There  is  always  hardship,  but  I  am  so  much 
Boonslomed  in  my  own  life,  and  thronghont  my  life  to  examinations  in 
which  some  sucoet^d  and  ao;iie  fnil,  that  perhaps  uijr  nympathies  ore  rather 
blunted.  I  have  l)een  through  so  many  examinations  myself,  in  some  of 
which  I  have  snooeedeQ  and  in  some  of  which  I  had  failed  where  I  thought 
I  ought  to  have  succeeded,  and  succeeded  when  I  ought  to  have  tailed, 
that  perhaps  my  sensibilities  are  blunted.  But  yon  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere. 

15.416.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  How  would  you  provide  that  some  central 
anthoritr  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  pnblic  should  watch  the  expenditure 
(if  the  educational  endowments  at  the  great  pnblic  schools  that  yon  were 
mentioning  P — I  have  not  thought  abont  the  great  public  schools.  As  to 
whether  it  is  wise  to  oontinne  the  separation  of  the  great  pnblic  schools 
from  the  endowed  sehools  generally,  I  have  not  applied  my  mind  to  that ; 
I  hare  accepted  it  as  a  fact,  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  yon  in  that 
respect.     I  have  not  thought  about  it  renlly.    I  have  accepted  as  a  fact 
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15.417.  And  under  yonr  scheme  those  aooonnts  would  be  sent  to  the 
MiniBter  of  Ednoation  P — The  accounts  of  the  schools  which  fall  within 
his  jurisdiction.  Whether  that  should  include  the  great  public  schools 
like  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Bugby,  is  a  matter  that  I  have  not  really 
considered. 

15.418.  I  am  thinking  especially  of  the  money  spent  on  scholarships  P — 
Yes ;  that  would  be  provided  for  more  or  less  by  scheme,  and  the  accounts 
would  be  sent  up  to  the  Education  Department,  and  I  presume  that  the 
Hiniflter  of  Education  would  be  required  to  make  a  report  to  Parliament 
every  year,  just  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Bankruptcy 
and  Winding  up  Department  makes  a  report  every  year  to  Parliament, 
I  presume,  and  Parliament  would  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  any 
details. 

15.419.  But  T  understand  that  you  feel  that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
see  that  those  endoi;i^ents  are  so  spent  as  to  be  made  available  for  the 
best  boys  of  all  classes  ? — That  is  my  view, — that  charitable  funds  are 
public  money  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose,  and  therefore  liable 
to  control  by  Parliament. 

15.420.  May  I  ask  whether  you  think  that  local  objections  to  the  trans- 
ference of  charitable  funds  from  one  town  to  another  are  weakening,  or 
whether  they  are  becoming  more  effective  in  their  expression? — ^I  am 
afiraid  they  are  becoming  more  effective. 

15.421.  According  to  yonr  scheme,  you  would  give  the  Minister  of 
Education  compulsory  power  for  such  tnmsference  P — Yes,  I  would  sweep 
thom  all  into  one  fund. 

15.422.  The  introduction  of  that  into  a  Bill  might  make  the  passage  of 
the  Bill  more  difficult,  might  it  not  P — I  think  it  might. 

15.423.  (Mr.  ToxaU.)  I  understand  that  provided  there  be  a  satisfactory 
organization  of  Secondary  Education,  and  m  particular  an  organization  by 
counties,  you  do  not  hold  that  there  is  any  need  for  the  existence  of 
a  specific  and  separate  scheme  for  each  endowed  school  P — No. 

15.424.  Would  yon  hold  that  a  separate  and  sx>ecific  scheme  for  each 
school  would  become  necessary  for  any  new  and  not  endowed  schools 
which  might  be  set  up  by  the  local  authority  from  funds  provided  by 
Parliament  or  elsewhere  P — I  do  not  contemplate  that  any  school  set  up 
by  the  local  authority  would  be  in  any  different  category.  I  should  place 
them  all  in  the  pame  category,  whether  the  school  buildings  happened  to 
be  supplied,  or  the  funds  of  the  school  happened  to  be  supplied  out  of  the 
rates,  or  whether  they  are  supplied  out  of  charita*jle  endowments.  I 
should  treat  thom  all  as  one  fund,  I  should  not  make  any  distinction,  I 
mean,  between  a  school  founded  out  of  the  rates  and  a  school  founded  out 
of  a  charitable  endowment. 

15,426.  And  in  the  case  of  the  county  organisation  taking  the  control 
over  the  Secondary  Education  given  in  the  six  endowed  schools  in  the 
county  to  which  you  refeired,  would  you  abrogate  the  existinfr  schemes  of 
those  schools  at  or'*>^  9— T  twould  be  necessary  to  do  so  to  a  very  large  extent, 
because  you  would  alter  the  governing  body  ;  each  separate  govermng 
body  would  cease,  according  to  what  I  admit  is  but  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  not  anything  that  I  hope  to  see  passed  ;  but  according  to  my  ideal  it 
would  be  necessary  to  alter  the  scheme  because  you  would  abrogate  the 
governing  body  in  each  case,  and  substitute  for  it  whatever  is  the  particular 
form  of  local  authority. that  you  select. 

15.426.  But  I  suppose  that  your  main  point  is  that  there  should  be  within 
the  couniy  area  (if  that  be  the  area  of  organization)  a  kind  of  federation 
and  correlation  of  secondary  schools  as  well  as  of  the  school  funds  P — Yes, 
so  as  to  apply  them  most  efficiently  to  the  maintenance  of  Secondary 
Education,  that  is  my  idea. 

15.427.  (Dr.  Worm-IL)  According  to  your  scheme,  you  would  abolish 
th«)  governing  bodies  of  individual  Hchoo)s  altogether,  is  tba^  so  P— Yes. 

i    88569.  X 
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15.428.  Would  you  Ihrta  them  the  management  of  individual  aohoolR,  or 
would  you  manage  them  entirely  from  the  county  cent^  P — I  have  not 
really  thought  out  the  form  of  an  Aot  of  Parliament,  but  probably 
the  local  authority,  in  some  instances  at  any  rate,  would  find  it  ez^  edient 
to  have  a  small  local  committee ;  that  is  a  detail.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
submit  a  thought-out  scheme,  but  merely  to  sketch  out  an  ideal. 

15.429.  {Mr.  J/uweVyn  Smith,)  I  want  to  clear  up  a  point  which  I  am 
not  quite  clear  about,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  educational  endow- 
ments to  the  law  of  trusts,  after  they  are  transferred  to  the  Minister  of 
Education.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  would  be  exempt  from  the 
general  law  of  trusts? — No,  only  to  this  extent,  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  would  have  the  same  power  as  the  Endowed  Schools  Commia- 
sioners  have  now  of  altering  and  diverting  the  trusts.  Now  under  the 
Act  of  1869  the  CommissionerB  by  schemes  "shall  have  power  in  such 

manner  as  may  render  any  educational  endowment  most  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  the  education  of  boys  and  girlft,  or  either  of  them, 
to  alter  and  add  to  any  existing,  and  to  make  new  trusts  directiona 
and  provisions,  in  lieu  of  any  existing  trusts,  directions,  and  provisions, 
which  affect  such  endowment."  So  that  in  making  a  scheme  the 
Endowed  Schools  Oommissioners  cannot  be  charged  with  breach  of  trust 
for  altering  trusts  or  making  new  trusts,  which  might  be  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  original  trusts.  But  when  the  sdieme  is  made,  and  the 
trusts  are  fixed  by  the  scheme,  then,  of  course,  any  divergence  from  the 
trusts  as  declared  by  the  scheme  would  be  a  breach  of  trust,  and  might  be 
dealt  with  like  any  other  breach  of  trust. 

15.430.  But  the  Charity  Commissioners  would  have  no  jurisdiction  of 
any  kind  over  the  educational  endowments? — ^I  think  on  the  whole  it 
would  not  be  wortli  wliile  preserving  their  jurisdiction  over  administra- 
tion ;  it  would  be  better  to  leave  questions  of  that  kind  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  general  law,  and  by  the  courts,  but  to  leave  questions  of  pure  admini- 
stration, questions  of  discretion,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Minister  of 
Education.    That  was  my  idea. 

15.431.  May  I  take  two  concrete  examples  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
point :  (1)  the  power  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  now  to  give 
advice  to  trustees  in  such  a  way  as  to  exonerate  them,  and  (2)  the  power  to 
sanction  a  compromise  ? — A  very  useful  power  indeed,  and  the  same  power 
that  is  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  regard  to  private  trustees 
as  probably  you  are  aware.  I  think  that  that  power  would  have  to  be 
vested  in  the  Education  Department  for  the  purposes  of  education ;  but  I 
feel  that  it  is  an  anomaly.  * 

15.432.  That  would  be  a  judicial  function,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

15.433.  So  that  if  you  transferred  that  power  would  it  not  be  subject  to 
the  same  objections  as  transferring  the  general  jurisdiction  P — Over 
charities,  generally,  do  you  mean. 

15.434.  Yes,  the  same  kind  of  objection ;  I  know  it  is  a  smaller  point? 
— Theoretically,  yes,  I  quite  agree  ;  but  those  things  are  very  much 
questions  of  policy. 

15.435.  But  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  put  that  particular  power  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education  ? — No,  I  ^ould  not ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  power  of  giving  advice  to  the  trustees,  who  would  be  the  local 
authorities  you  know,  which  would  preveni  their  being  cbaiged  with  a 
breach  of  trust.  I  think  if  you  had  a  general  scheme  of  education  and  had 
a  Minister  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  country,  you  might,  without 
any  great  danger,  entrust  that  power  to  them,  although  I  admit  that  it 
would  be  an  anomaly,  and  it  is  a  power,  of  which  I  gave  an  illustration  in 
my  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  I  desiro  to  add,  in  ri'feronoe  t)  ray  answeni  15,431-35,  that  oa  considention  I  doubt 
whetherthe  powrr  of  relieving  aKoveminfc  body  from  a  chat^^of  breach  of  trust,  or  other  judicial 
power:i.  sliould  be  entrusted  to  a  MiniHter.  A  reference  to  the  Charity  Commissionerft.  limited 
to  such  TOints,  mi{i;ht  be  retained,  or  the  questions  mi^ht  be  dealt  with  by  the  (yourrs  of  Law  in 
their  ordinary  jurisdiction.— Datkt. 
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15.436.  Would  yonr  whole  piopoeal  for  the  tranBfer  entirely  depend,  in 
yonr  opinion,  npon  the  possibility  of  creating  snoh  county  governing 
bodies.  Supposing  that  that  was  said  to  be  impracticable,  would  the  reet 
of  it  fall  P-^lt  would  alter  my  views  to  a  considerable  extent.  If  yon 
cannot  have  any  general  body  of  trustees  to  administer  the  funds  within  a 
certain  area,  of  course  that  part  of  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at,  which  I  ven- 
tured to  sketch  out,  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Then  you  must  still 
continue  the  separate  schools  with  separate  governing  bodies,  and  there 
would  be  greater  difficulty  in  that  case,  I  admit,  in  placing  the  admini- 
stration of  trusts  under  the  control  of  a  department  of  State ;  and  I  should 
hesitate  to  do  it. 

15.437.  Passing  from  that  to  the  question  of  the  making  of  schemes, 
1  understood  you  to  say  that  you  assumed  that  there  would  be  some  other 
sources  of  revenue,  besides  endowment,  whether  a  rate  or  the  beer  money, 
or  from  some  other  source  ? — I  think  there  must  be  fees.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  educational  eodowments  of  the  county  will  anywhere  support  Secondary 
Education  for  the  whole  country,  without  being  supplemented  either  by 
the  rcholars'  fees  or  some  other  means. 

15.438.  Do  you  contemplate  that  money  derived  from  local  sources, 
should  be  embodied  in  schemes  made  by  the  central  authority  ? — ^I  do  not 
quite  understand  you.  I  think  that  any  contributions  towards  the  income 
of  the  public  secondary  schools  would  fall  under  the  scheme. 

15.439.  From  whatever  source  derived  P — ^Tes,  as  an  immediate  part  of 
their  income. 

15.440.  But  the  ultimate  poller  of  making  the  scheme  would  rest  with 
the  central  authority.  I  understand  that  the  local  authority  are  merely  to 
suggest  but  not  to  have  power  to  enforce  ? — Yes,  as  to  making  schemes  ; 
but  that  I  regard  as  done  once  for  all,  you  know.  That  is  the  x>6riod  of 
construction;  then  you  are  come  to  the  period  of  administration.  The 
making  of  the  scheme  is  done  once  for  all ;  it  may  require  amendment, 
tinkering,  from  time  to  time,  but  still  that  is  done. 

15.441.  But  still  the  fund  appropriated  under  the  scheme  would  not  be 
solely  endowments,  but  also  money  from  other  sources  P — Tes. 

15.442.  Then  that  would  involve  making  permanent  appropriations  of 
jKMSsibly  the  proceeds  of  a  rate  ? — Nothing  is  permanent  in  this  world. 

15.443.  I  mean  beyond  the  power  of  the  local  authority  to  alter  P — Yes, 
just  as  much  as  the  power  of  the  local  authorities  to  alter  the  appropriation  of 
rates  which  have  to  be  made —poor  rates,  for  instance.  The  poor  rate  they 
must  make,  and  the  poor  rate  is  applicable,  by  law,  to  a  number  of 
different  things,  including  election  expenses,  for  instance— I  mean  the 
election  petition  expenses.  But  of  course  it  would  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  Parliament. 

15.444.  You  know,  of  course,  that  in  the  nearest  precedent  for  it,  in  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  the  local  authority  has  much  more  to 
say  as  regards  the  form  of  the  scheme  than  you  propose  to  give  it  P— 
Yes. 

15.445.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  necessary  P—I  do  not 
think  it  would.  I  am  rather  averse  to  the  modem  practice  of  making  your 
Acts  of  Parliament  too  elaborate ;  I  think  if  ^ou  make  up  yonr  mind  to 
entrust  either  a  department,  or  a  body  of  commissioners,  or  a  miniater  of 
the  Grown,  with  duties,  you  ought  to  assume  that  the  duties  will  be 
honestly  exercised,  and  exercised  in  the  best  way ;  and  I  am  never  disposed 
to  fettering  him  too  much  by  saying  that  he  must  attend  to  what  the  local 
authorities  say.  If  he  is  a  wise  man  ho  will  do  so,  and  if  he  is  not  a  wise 
man  he  ought  to  be  removed. 

15.446.  But  the  scheme  will  be  distinctly  his  scheme  and  not  theirs  P — 
Yes,  he  is  to  have  the  responsibility  ;  but  if  he  is  a  wise  man  he  will  take 
care  to  consult,  and  so  far  as  he  can  act  in  accordance  with  the  wiuhee  oL 
the  local  authority.  But  I  think  that  he  should  be  responsible  for  the 
scheme  distinctly. 

X  2 
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15,447.  The  Boheme  iroQld  really  involve  the  oompnlsory  appiopriaiian 
either  of  a  rate  or  fnnds  from  other  Bourree  on  the  part  of  the  local 
aathority,  and  it  wonld  not  be  left  optional  ? — Yes,  oompnlBory  application 
to  Secondary  Edncation  by  Utte  local  anthority  itself. 

Mixed  15.44S.  (Mr.  Lytidion)  In  the  matter  of  the  making  of  a  scheme  which 

KsDowMBSTa.  jq]|^  ^  1^  mixed  endowment,  I  think  yon  would  contemplate  there  being 
a  Beveiance  between  the  philanthropic  and  the  educational  portion  of  the 
endowment  ?^The  eleemosynary  part.     Yes. 

15,449.  Who  wonld  make  that  severance  P— Well,  yon  must  get  somebody 
to  nu^te  it,  yon  knuw.  Under  the  present  Act  it  is  made  by  the  Com- 
miwionerB  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Ck)uncil.    That  is  to  say,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Ck>unciL 

15,45*'.  And  after  that  portion  of  the  Charity  Commissioner's  work  has 
been  handed  over,  would  they  have  the  decision  as  to  where  a  line  should 
be  drawn  ? — No,  I  suppose  the  scheme  making  authority  subject  to  appeal 
would  hold  that.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  have  it  under  the 
Act,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  CouncQ.  The  Privy  Council,  as  you 
are  aware,  is  a  judicial  body ;  I  mean  people  are  represented  before  it. 

15.451.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  your  scheme  would  meet  the 
difficulty  that  has  been  raised  concerning  the  trouble  caused  to  trustees  of 
having  to  apply  to  two  departments  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  endowment  P — 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  adequately  appreciate  the  trouble,  because  supposing 
that  is  a  mixed  endowment,  and  supposing  that  the  non-educational  part 
is  more  than  half,  then  the  scheme,  according  to  the  Act  (if  the  Act  is  not 
extended)  would  take  this  form  :  that  the  non-educational  trustees  would 
hand  over  to  the  governing  body  of  the  educational  endowment  so  much 
per  annum — 1002.,  or  200/.,  or  2502.  per  year.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in 
that ;  and  that  they  would  be  bound  to  hand  over  under  the  scheme,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  any  difficulty,  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  would  arise. 
That  2002.  a  year  wonld  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  rentcharge  which  they 
would  hand  over  to  the  educational  body,  and  have  done  with  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  non. educational  part  is  less  than  half,  then  I  think 
that  the  £ndowed  Schools  CommissionerB  may  vest  the  management  of  the 
whole  property  in  the  educational  trustees,  with  a  direction  to  the 
educational  trustees  to  hand  over  a  certain  sum  to  the  non-educational 
trustees,  for  the  disposition  of  which  they  would  be  responsible  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

15.452.  Then,  at  present,  is  there  a  mixed  body  of  trustees  for  a  mixed 
endowment  p — ^It  is  according  to  the  endowment.  If  you  look  at  the  Aot 
of  1869,  section  24,  sub-section  (3),  you  will  see  that  it  is  according  to  which 
half,  or  which  portion  is  the  larger.  "If  the  proportion  applicable  to 
*'  other  charitable  uses  exceeds  one-half  of  the  whole  of  the  endowment  " 
(that  is  applicable  to  non-educational  purposes),  "the  governing  body  of 
'*  such  endowment  existing  at  the  date  of  the  scheme  shall,  so  far  as 
"  regards  its  non- educational  purposes,  remain  unaltered  by  the  scheme ; " 
and  then  they  would  have  the  management  of  the  property,  turning  over 
the  same.  (4)  "  Where  the  governing  body  remains  so  unaltered,  that 
"  body  shall  pay  or  apply  for  educational  purposes  such  proportion  "  as 
is  fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Queen  m  Council ; 
but  where  it  is  less  than  one-half,  then  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
have  power  to  make  a  new  govemiufir  body  for  the  whole,  and  to  direct  the 
new  governing  body  to  hand  over  a  stipulated  proportion — a  prescribed 
proportion  of  the  income  to  the  non-educational  trustees.  That  is  the 
scheme,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  although  it  is  a  little  complicated  when  it  is 
all  set  out  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  works.  I  never  knew  of  any 
difficulty  in  working  it. 

15.453.  And  you  think  that  the  trustees  in  the  future  will  not  be  more 
embarrassed  than  at  present  P — I  cannot  conceive  that  any  sane  body  of 
trustees  can  feel  much  embarrassment  in  being  told  to  pay  5002.  a  vear  to 
their  local  authority. 
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15.454.  Then  as  to  the  general  question,  you  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  these  charities  going  to  relieve  rates? — No.  It  is  a  time-honoured 
maxim  of  chancery  lawyers,  you  know,  that  charity  property  should  never 
be  used  to  supplement  rates.  That  is  an  axiom  which  I  learned  in  my 
childhood,  speaking  as  a  lawyer — in  my  legal  childhood  ;  but  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  there  is  not  much  in  it,  because  every  application  of 
an  eleemosynary  charity  does,  if  not  directly,  at  any  rate  indirectly,  snp- 
plemeut  rates.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  to  persons  actually  on  the  rates,  at  any  rate  the 
application  of  it  keeps  a  number  of  people  off  the  rates,  and  thereby 
lessens  the  rates.  Indirectly  it  must  do  so,  and,  therefore,  every  eleemo- 
synary charity  must,  more  or  less,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  relieve  the 
rates.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  regard  the  charity  property  as  public 
funds  appropriated  by  law  to  a  particular  purpose ;  and  before  a  person  is 
called  upon  to  make  a  compulsory  subscription  (or  contribution,  I  will  say), 
either  towards  the  support  of  his  poorer  neighbours  or  towards  their  educa- 
tion, or  for  any  other  public  purpose,  I  thiuk  he  has  a  right  to  see  that 
public  funds  which  are  by  law  appropriated  to  that  purpose  are  used  as 
the  primary  fund  for  that  purpose.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  very  much 
of  the  maxim,  which  is  a  settled  axiom  amongst  many  people,  that  charity 
property  should  never  be  used  in  relief  of  rates.  Of  course  you  may  do  a 
great  many  things  out  of  charity  property  which  you  could  not  do  out  of 
rates.  For  instance,  you  can  m  eleemosynary  charities  apply  them  in 
relief  of  poverty,  in  ways  to  which  rates  would  not  be  applicable,  no 
doubt :  but  even  that  inmrectlv  supplements  the  rates,  because  it  tends  to 
keep  a  certain  number  of  people  off  the  rates. 

15.455.  Is  it  your  view  of  charities  and  doles,  so  far  as  your 
experience  tells  you,  that  they  are  really  mischievous  and  require  a  drastic 
scheme,  like  the  one  you  have  suggested  to  us  ? — I  should  like  to  say  yes, 
but  undoubtedly  there  are  some  dole  charities  which  are  well  adij^iinistered 
in  the  form  of  pensions  or  otherwise,  and  no  doubt  give  a  great  deal  of 
relief ;  but  on  the  whole.  I  think  that  most  people  acquainted  with  the 
subject  would  say  that  dole  charities  have  a  tendency  to  pauperise  When 
I  was  young  at  the  chancery  bar,  there  was  amongst  the  judges  a  very 
strong  bias  against  dole  chanties.  I  cannot  give  the  name  of  the  case, 
but  I  have  in  my  mind  a  very  remarkable  judgment  of  a  very  experienced 
judge,  Yice-Chanoellor  Eindersley,  as  to  the  general  mischief  of  dole 
chanties. 

15.456.  Supposing  that  they  were  to  be  vested  in  one  body,  say  one 
county  body,  do  you  think  that  that  would  check  the  disposition  of  people 
in  future  to  leave  their  money  for  charities  ? — I  think  it  might. 

15.457.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  a  bad  thing  P— -No.  I  am 
thinking  of  eleemosynary  charities  only. 

16.458.  {Mr,  Jebh.)  How  do  you  estimate  the  gravity  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  placing  local  endowments  applicable  to  Secondary 
Education  in  a  common  fund  for  the  whole  area,  say  a  county ;  do  you 
thiuk  that  the  degree  of  local  opposition,  which  would  doubtless  be  roused 
in  many  cases,  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  practically  almost  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  P — To  carry  it  through  Parliament  do 
you  mean  P 

15.459.  Yes  P — I  think  it  very  likely ;  but  then  I  should  approach  that 
ideal  as  nearly  as  I  could.  I  think  that  there  is  very  great  jealousy,  in 
particular  localities,  against  parting  with  their  endowments,  and  one  sees 
it  gprowing  in  quarters  wh^re  one  would  not  anticipate  finding  it. 

15.460.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  such  opposition  might  be 
mitigated  P — I  have  not  thought  about  that. 

15.461.  In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  that  local  authority,  whatever  it 
might  be,  should  you  be  in  favour  of  having  representation  of  teachers 
upon  it — elementary  or  Kcoondary  teachers,  or  either  ? — I  have  not  thought 
very  much  about  that,  but  off-hand  I  should  say  not.  I  should  have 
thought  it  better  to  keep  the  management  of  the  school  authority  in 
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■epante  hands,  but  reallj  I  oo^t  not  to  Brpnm  an  opinian,  beeanae  I 
have  not  considered  it  ybtj  mneh. 

19.462.  (Deiin  of  J£anche^f*r,)  I  presume  yon  think  that  probably  a 
scheme  of  co-optation,  wonld  ensnze  snoh  persons  being  put  on  to  the 
goTeming  bodies  ? — It  might  certainly. 

15.463.  Yon  spoke  of  a  decided  preference  so  far  as  I  nnderstood,  for  the 
eanmtj  conncO,  or  a  committee  of  the  connty  conndl  rather,  being  the 
local  authority ;  have  yon  thought  that  ont  at  any  length  P— Not  very 
closely.  One*s  first  and  obfions  reason  is  the  inconTAoienoe  of  multiplying 
local  authorities. 

15.464.  You  prefer  the  county  council  because  they  have  the  funds,  I 
suppose  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  the  ratuDg  authority. 

15.465.  You  have  spoken  of  the  transfer  of  endowments,  und  their 
utilisation  from  a  general  fund  in  different  parts  of  counties,  and  you  have 
said  that  difficulty  has  been  felt,  especially  lately,  in  regard  to  the  transfer 
of  those  endowments,  from  local  prejudice,  tbai  is  to  say  to  a  certain 
extent,  whilst  you  were  dealing  with  the  endowments  of  charities  in  the 
counties,  would  there  be  any  particular  harm  in  dealing  with  the  endow- 
ments of  the  country  ?  May  I  give  an  illustration?  The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  as  you  are  awaie,  transferred  endowments  wholesale  from 
one  part  of  the  county  to  another? — Yes. 

15.466.  I  suppose  that  we  might  as  well  be  put  to  death  for  a  sheep  as 
for  a  lamb ;  would  there  be  any  particular  harm,  or  might  there  not  be  a 
considerable  advantage  in  leaying  a  common  fimd  for  all  endowments  ? — 
My  mind  has  not  soared  to  such  heights,  but  if  you  ask  me,  I  should  say 
that  I  should  not  fear  any  harm  in  transferring  the  endowments  from  a 
rich  county  to  a  poor  county,  any  more  than  I  should  from  a  rich  town  to 
a  poor  town  within  the  same  county. 

15.467.  Does  it  not  seem  that  the  arbitrary  division  of  the  county  might 
reslly  militate  against  the  advantage  of  the  scheme  ? — Yes,  but  you  would 
increase  your  opposition. 

15.468.  Following  that  out,  has  not  the  opposition  chiefly  sprung  from 
the  fact  that  the  eleemosynary  endowments  have  been  contemplated  as 
l>6ing  transferred  ?— I  think  so ;  but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
about  schools  also.  When  I  was  counsel  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
aioners,  I  used  to  hear,  on  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  of  several  cases 
where  there  was  strong  local  opposition  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that 
it  removed  the  school  from  one  part  of  the  county  to  another.  There  was 
one  in  Yorkshire,  the  Hemsworth  School,  where  there  was  very  strong 
opposition  on  that  ground. 

15.469.  May  we  not  rather  hope  that  when  public  opinion  has  ripened  on 
this  question  of  Secondary  Education,  which  it  ought  to  do  from  sdl  the 
anxiety  that  seems  to  be  entertained  about  it,  that  opposition  may  be 
modified  a  little  ? — We  may  all  hope. 

15.470.  AVe  live  in  hope  ;  but  when  the  eleemosynary  endowments  are 
once  separated  from  the  others,  they  are  not  absolutely  and  for  ever 
inseparable,  are  they  p — How  do  you  mean  ? 

15.471.  I  mean  where  it  has  been  declared,  according  to  the  scheme, 
that  some  part  of  the  endowment  is  eleemosynary,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
used  for  educational  purposes,  is  that  a  final  judgment,  or  may  it  not  be 
possible  that  there  may  be  a  change  of  opinion  amongst  the  trustees  them- 
selves as  regards  the  name  of  those  eleemosynary  charities? — ^I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  machinery  in  tiie  present  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
by  which  the  division  at  the  time  of  making  the  scheme  may  be  determined; 
but,  as  T  have  already  said,  it  would  be  easy  to  devise  machinery  by  which 
that  might  be  reviewed. 

15.472.  Speaking  as  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  version,  as  I 
always  call  it,  of  a  trust  (I  do  not  like  to  call  it  perversion,  diversion,  or 
any  other  version),  I  have  found  that  there  has  been  great  difficulty  from 
misunderstanding  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  trustees  themselves 
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hftTe  been,  perhaps  in  the  majority,  ayeree  to  the  ▼ersion  oi  the  trust.  Ib 
it  not  desirable  that  the  powers  of  trustees  in  sach  a  matter  should  be 
limited  ? — Well,  you  know,  there  are  trustees,  and  there  are  trustees. 

15.473.  Yee,  in  some  parts  of  the  world  there  are  trustees  ?—  No  doubt 
the  opposition  of  charity  trustees  is  sometimes  unreasonable,  and  sometimes 
thev  are  apprehensiTe ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  would  give  them, 
with  the  object  of  removing  discontent,  as  free  an  opportunity  of  their 
voice  being  neard  as  x)0fl8ible. 

15.474.  But  they  can  withhold  their  consent  even  after  they  have  been 
heard — even  after  an  assistant  Commissioner  has  been  down  and  made 
inquiry  in  the  locality  P — ^Yes.  I  suppose  it  was  assumed  that  the  trustees 
would  represent  public  opinion. 

15.475.  I  suppose  your  Lordship  is  aware  that  in  some  oases  it  has  been 
proved  afterwards  that  they  did  not  represent  public  opinion,  but  their 
own  private  obstinacy? — Yes,  and  that  assumptions  upon  which  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  framed  are  not  always  verified  by  the  facts. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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At  Westminster  Hall,  Wednesday,  October  Slst,  1894. 


Pkesbnt  : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Cuaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Ret.  Edward  Lyttelton,  M.A. 

Sir  Henbt  E.  Roscob,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Manchester,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richard  0.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  H.  Llewelltn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cookburn. 

Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Hbnrt  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Arthttr  Francis  Lbach  called  in  and  examined. 

15.476.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  an  assistant  commissioner, 
doing  work  under  ^he  Endowed  Schools  Acts  for  the  Charity  Commission  P 
—Yes. 

15.477.  And  in  the  course  of  that  work,  and  in  connexion  with  it,  you 
have  been  led  to  make  some  historical  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the 
grammar  schools,  and,  generally,  of  the  endowments  which  have  been 
applied  to  Secondary  Education  ?  —Yes.  I  began,  of  oourqe,  officially  ;  but 
1  have  continued  it  privately  for  my  own  purposes. 

15.478.  But  it  has  all  been  in  connexion  with  that  line  of  work  ? — Yes. 

15.479.  You  have,  I  believe,  for  instance,  made  some  inquiries  which 
will  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  points  that  are  dealt  with  in 
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Section  19  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869 ;  tliat  is  the  section  whieb. 
relates  to  the  denominational  character  of  schools  ? — Tes.  I  think  that  it 
is  capable  of  application  in  that  way. 

15.480.  And  I  believe  also  in  relation  to  qnestions  which  arise  under 
Section  24  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  which  is  the  section  which 
deals  with  what  are  called  mixed  endowments  P — Yes.  Perhaps  I  might 
say  that  the  thing  that  first  put  me  on  this  line  of  inquiry  was  a  claim,  in 
connexion  with  a  cathedral  school,  on  the  Ecclesiastical  OommissionerBy 
under  section  27  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act. 

16.481.  And  I  suppose  you  have  found  that  some  of  the  claims  which 
grammar  schools  have  upon  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  other  publio 
bodies,  have  also  come  within  the  range  of  your  inquiries  P — Tes. 

15.482.  Possibly  your  time  and  ours  would  be  saved  if  you  were  to  give 
us  the  result  of  those  inquiries  in  the  first  instance  on  paper,  and  then  if 
we  find  it  necessary,  we  can  ask  you  questions  about  them  on  another 
occasion ;  are  you  prepared  to  do  that  P-*YfcS ;  I  should  like  to  know 
exactly  what  scope  you  would  like  taken.  There  is  the  historical  interest 
of  course.  In  the  fimt  volume  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissions 
Beport  there  is  a  chronological  table  of  schools  given,  which,  so  far  as 
one  can  see — ac  all  events,  so  far  as  those  reputed .  to  be  founded  by 
Henry  YIII.,  Edward  YI.,  or  Queen  Mary  —  appears  to  be  entirely 
misleading.  I  mean  that  all  those  schools,  or  nearly  all,  were  really 
re-foundations. 

15.483.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  that  now  in  the  form  of 
oral  examination  ;  perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  for  you  to  confer  with 
the  secretary  and  myself  on  the  subject,  and  we  will  indicate  to  you  those 
particular  pieces  of  information  which,  while  valuable  in  themselves,  will 
also  have  the  greatest  bearing  upon  the  inquiry  with  which  we  are 
charged  P— Yes ;  thank  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Hev.  John  P£Iicival,  LL.D.,  called  in  and  examined 

15.484.  (Chairman.)  You  are  now,  I  think,  headmaster  of  Bugby 
School  p— Yes. 

15.485.  And  were  for  a  number  of  years  headmaster  of  Olifton  GoUege  P 
— Yes,  for  16  years  or  Uiore. 

15.486.  And  you  are  also  president  of  the  University  College,  Bristol, 
are  you  not  P — ^Yes,  J  am  at  this  moment  president  of  the  college,  and  I 
was  one  of  those  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in  founding  it.  I  have  never 
ceased  to  have  a  share  in  the  management  of  it. 

15.487.  You  are,  I  believe,  one  of  those  who  hold  that  it  has  become 
desirable  to  constitute  a  central  educational  authority  with  some  super- 
vision of  Secondary  Education  ? — ^Yes. 

FcNCTiovB  o»  15,488.  Will  you  give  us  your  view  of  how  such  a  central  authority  for 
AuTHOKiTT.  Secondary  Education  might  be  constituted  P— My  feeling,  to  begin  with,  is 
that  a  large  elective  body,  representative  of  various  interests,  which  has 
sometimes  been  advocated,  would  not  be  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  I  do 
not  see  exactly  how  such  a  body  could  constitute  a  real  working  body  from 
day  to  day,  or  how  the  various  members  of  it  could  make  the  work  of  such 
an  authority  their  chief  business. 

15.489.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  tell  us  first  what  you  think  the 
functions  of  such  a  body  ought  to  be,  and  then  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
ascertain  your  views  as  to  its  constitution  ? — The  functions  seem  to  me  to  be 
fairly  defined  on  page  8  of  the  headmasters'  memorandum,  which,  I  believe, 
you  have  before  you,  with  one  or  two  additions  that  I  should  be  inclined 
to  make. 

15.490.  Will  you  give  us  your  additions  then  to  that  statement? — 
The  additions  are,  first  of  all,  that  this  central  authority  should  determine 
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what  scIiooIb  should  be  exempt  from  the  ootrnty  or  provinoial  anthoiity. 
I  think  that  this  ledioald  be  left  to  such  an  authority  to  determine. 

15.491.  Those  would  be,  I  presume,  chiefly  large  boarding  schools  that 
draw  their  pupils  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  said  to  be  of  a  local  character  P — ^Tes,  I  would  exempt  them  on  some 
such  principle  as  the  headmasters  have  stated  on  page  9,  section  A,  sub- 
section (3)— ^schools  which  haye  no  preponderating  loocd  connexion. 

16.492.  And  further  P — And,  further,  that  it  should  be  part  of  the  functions 
of  such  a  body  to  supervise  the  examination  of  schools,  which  suggestion 
was  to  a  great  extent  left  out  of  the  headmasters*  memorandum. 

15,498.  What  do  you  mean  by  supervise — I  presume  ^ou  conceive 
that  the  smaller  authority,  let  ns  say,  the  county  or  provincial  autiiority, 
should  have  the  direct  work  of  arranging  for  the  examinations  p — Yes,  I 
should  consider  that  in  the  case  of  schools  under  the  county  authority,  the 
county  authority  is  the  proper  authority  for  looking  to  the  examinations, 
and  for  other  matters ;  indeed  in  that  respect  I  should  prefer  personally  to 
include  inspection,  which  was  included  by  the  headmasters  among  the 
functions  of  she  central  authority. 

15.494.  By  inspection  you  denote  what  P — The  inquiry  into  the  general 
condition  of  the  school  buildings,  appliances,  and  everytlung  that  concerns 
the  life  and  work  of  the  school,  besides  merely  the  instruction. 

15.495.  Do  jrou  include  in  the  word  "  inspection  "  the  ascertainment  of 
the  sufficiency  in  point  of  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff  P 


15.496.  How  would  you  suggest  that  the  inspectors  should  ascartain 
that  ? — ^I  should  assume  that  the  county  authority,  if  this  were  part  of  its 
function,  would  appoint  an  inspector  to  viuit  schools  and  to  inquire  into 
their  condition,  under  their  instructions,  at  his  discretion. 

15.497.  Do  you  conceive,  that  this  work  of  inspection  should  belong 
to  the  central  authority  or  iLe  county  authority  P — Mj  personal  preference 
would  be  to  hand  it  over  to  the  county  authority  in  the  case  of  all  schools 
that  are  directly  under  the  county  authority;  I  am  considering  at  the 
moment  schools  under  the  county  authority. 

15.498.  Or  provincial  authority,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  there  is  to  be  one  P 
— ^Yes ;  but  in  the  case  of  other  schools,  schools  that  are  exempt  fro'u  the 
provincial  authority,  or  the  county  authority,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  a  part 
of  the  function  of  the  central  authority  to  supervise  the  examinations  of 
schools  by  receiving  the  examiners'  reports  &om  the  governing  bodies  or 
otherwise. 

15.499.  Do  you  conceive  then,  that  the  central  authority  should 
discharge  towards  the  non-local  schools  the  same  functions,  speaking 
generally,  as  would  be  discharged  by  the  county  authority  towuds  the 
sdiools  within  its  authority  P— Tes ;  certainly. 

15.500.  Would  you  then,  again,  include  what  you  describe  as  inspection  P 
— Certainly.  I  do  not  see  that  any  school  ought  to  be  exempt  horn  the 
supervision  of  the  central  authority. 

15.501.  You  assent,  I  suppose,  to  the  view  which  is  stated  in  the 
headmasters*  memorandum,  that  the  functions  of  the  central  authority 
should  include  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  regis- 
tration of  schools  and  of  teachers  P — Yes. 

15.502.  And  the  receiving  and  allotting  of  Imperial  grants  in  aid  of 
Secondary  and  Technical  Education  P — ^Yes. 

15.503.  And  the  determination  of  the  areas  of  the  educational  districts  P 
— ^Yes,  I  assent  to  all  that. 

15.504.  And  also  the  function  of  hearing  and  determining  appeals  P 

Yes. 

15.505.  And  also  the  functions  that  are  now  exercised  by  the  Charity 
Commission  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  P — Yes,  I  should  desire  to 
see  all  those  things  consolidated. 
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15,506.  Yon  are  also  of  opinion  thai  a  conndl  vonld  be  of  -value  as  a 
Corvcu.  OF     part  of  the  central  authority  for  Secondary  Education  ? — Yea. 

Educatxov.  15,507.  Which  of  those  functions  which  you  have  mentioned  do  you 
oonceive  ought  to  be  discharged  by  the  Minister  and  hia  stof^  and  whini  of 
them,  do  you  think,  ought  to  be  discharged,  either  by  the  council  alone, 
or  by  the  council  in  association  with  the  Minister  P — I  am  assuming  that 
the  central  authority  would,  in  fact,  be  the  council  of  the  Minister, -aud  that 
he  would  be  the  chairman  of  that  body. 

15.508.  Then  you  are  not  assuming  under  the  term  of  a  council,  any- 
thing that  is  different  from  what  may  be  called  the  permanent  staff  of  a 
normal  department  ? — No ;  my  point  is  that  the  central  education  authority 
should  constitute  the  council  ot  the  Minister  for  those  parposes. 

15.509.  Then  it  would  be  a  department,  mtUaiie  mutandU,  such  as  the 
Education  Department  is  now?— Yes,  I  was  assuming  that  this 'central 
education  authority  would  be  a  council  on  the  analogy  of  the  council  of 
the  India  Office  or  of  the  Admiralty. 

15.510.  There  I  think  it  is  important  to  distinguish,  because  the  council 
of  the  India  Office  is  quite  unlike  wnat  exists  in  any  other  administrative 
department  ? — ^I  am  speaking,  of  course,  without  an  exact  knowledge ;  I 
cmly  say  on  the  analog. 

15.511.  I  am  calling  your  attention  rather  to  the  administration  of  a 
normal  department,  such  as  the  Education  Department,  the  Home  Office, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  Local  Govemment  Board  ;  but  the  India  Office 
is  peculiar  in  haying  a  council  which  contains  something  quite  different 
f^m  what  the  permanent  staff  is  at  any  one  of  those  departments ;  to 
which,  therefore,  do  you  think  the  council  to  be  attached  to  the  department 
of  Secondary  Education  ought  to  correspond ;  would  you  organise  that 
department  like  one  of  the  normal  departments,  such  as  the  Home  Office 
and  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  would  you  organise  it  like  the  India  Office  ? — ^It 
has  not  occurred  to  me  that  the  members  of  the  council  would  be  in  the 
position  of  what  may  be  called  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Education 
Department. 

15.512.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  council  should  be  a  body,  to  some 
extent,  external  to  the  ordinary  administrative  work  of  the  department,  and 
not  necessarily  paid  P — I  think  they  ought  to  be  paid ;  because  I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  otherwise  secure  their  giving  the  necessary  amount  of 
devotion  to  the  work — making  it,  perhaps,  the  chief  business  of  their  lives. 

15.513.  Then  you  consider  that  they  would  be  occupied  in  the  regular 
ordinary  work  of  administration  ?— I  do  not  see  how  the  work  could  other- 
wise be  done.  I  should  not  be  in  favour,  as  I  said  before,  of  a  consultative 
body  of  a  more  or  less  amateur  kind. 

15.514.  In  that  case,  would  you  conceive  that  the  function  of  hearing 
appeals,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  of  the  headmasters'  con- 
ference, is  a  function  which  could  properly  be  given  to  an  ordinary  admi- 
nistrative department  P —I  am  not  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  constitution 
of  the  departments  in  detail,  so  that  I  do  not  grasp  the  difficulty  perhaps. 
My  idea  was,  that  of  a  small  number  of  men  appointed  as  a  commission, 
who  at  the  same  time  act  as  the  council  of  the  Minister,  the  Minister  being 
the  chairman  of  that  commission. 

15.515.  But  they  ^ould  be  merely  the  staff  helping  the  Minister  ? — They 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  to  work  out  in  detail,  or  supervise  all  the 
work  of  this  great  department. 

15.516.  But  the  determination  of  all  questions  would  rest  with  the 
Minister ;  these  officers,  whom  you  contemplate,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  persons  paid  to  help  the  IVIiJoister  ;  the  decision  and  the  responsibility 
for  it  being  his  ? — The  question  whether  the  determination  should  rest 
with  him,  or  whether  he  should  be  bound  in  regard  to  any  schemes  by  the 
majority  of  this  commission,  is  of  courHe,  a  question  for  discussion. 

15.517.  But  that  would  be  quite  different  from  what  exists  in  any  one  of 
our  de[  artments.     In  any  one  of  our  departments  now,  leaving  aside  for  a 
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moment  the  peonliar  drotmiBtanoes  of  the  India  OiBce,  the  Miniflter  is 
ftbeolnte  P — ^Bnt  my  own  preference  is  for  the  other  constitution  of  the 
body,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Minister  shall  be  bound  with  regard  to  all  the 
acts  of  this  commission,  all  the  things  that  come  within  their  purview,  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority. 

15.518.  Would  not  that  be  inconsistent  with  their  being  part  of  the  staff 
of  his  d€?partment.  It  would  be  a  very  abnormal  thing  for  the  Minister  to 
be  bound  by  those  who  are  really  his  subordinates ;  it  would  be  a  thing, 
setting  aside  again  the  very  special  circumstances  of  the  India  Office,  whi^ 
is  quite  without  parallel  in  our  administrative  system  P — It  has  a  parallel  in 
the  India  Office,  I  think :  I  should  put  it  in  this  way  :  that  aBsnming  the 
formation  of  such  a  commission,  it  is  a  matter  which  deserves  a  good  deal 
of  consideration,  whether  it  shall  be  purely  consultative  or  whether  the 
decision  of  the  majority  should  override  the  view  of  the  Minister.  My  own 
personal  preference  is  for  acting  in  all  those  cases  on  the  decision  of  the 
majority.  It  is  possible  that  if  that  preference  were  pushed  to  its  natural 
conclusion,  it  might  necessitate  the  separation  of  such  a  commission  to 
some  extent  from  the  Minister. 

15.519.  Your  view,  I  may  take  it,  at  anv  rate,  is  that  the  counoilj  if  there 
is  to  be  a  council,  should  be  comparatively  small  ? — Yes. 

15.520.  I  suppose  not  exceeding  10  membei's  p — I  haye  thought  that  it 
might  be  about  that  number ;  it  might  be  even  smaller,  or  subject  to 
reduction,  when  the  rush  of  preliminary  work  was  over. 

15.521.  And  that  the  members  should  receive  a  salary  ? — ^Yes. 

15.522.  And  be  continuously  engaged  in  administrative  work  p — Yes. 

15.523.  Do  you  also  consider  that  they  ought  to  possess  any  special 
exx>erience,  or  would  yon  simply  take  the  best  men  whom  you  could  find, 
whatever  their  previous  careers  wereP — I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  the  majority  of  such  a  commission  or  council,  or  committee, 
had,  say,  10  years'  experience  as  teachers  either  in  schools  or  universities. 

15.524.  And  you  would  give  the  appointment  of  them  to  the  Crown  P — 
Yes,  to  the  Crown. 

15.525.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  power  of  making  schemes  might  use- 
fully be  transferred  from  the  Charity  Commission  to  such  a  body  P — Yes, 
I  do.  I  should  assume  that  for  all  schools  under  the  provincial  authority 
the  schemes  would  be  drafted  by  the  provincial  authority. 

15.526.  Or  the  county  authority  ? — Yes ;  and  that  they  should  be  simply 
referred  to  this  central  body. 

15.527.  Which  should  approve,  or  modify  them,  as  it  thinks  fit  ? — Which 
should  approve,  or  modify  them,  or  reject  them,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

15.528.  Would  you  have  any,  and  if  so  what,  relation  between  the 
provincial  authority  or  the  county  authority,  and  the  great  non-local 
schools  P — I  should  prefer  to  keep  the  non-local  schools  in  direct  connexion 
with  the  central  authority. 

15.529.  Would  you  not,  for  instance,  think  it  right  to  allow  the  county  or 
provincial  authority  to  nominate  one  or  more  members  upon  the  governing 
body  of  a  great  non-local  school  which  happened  to  be  situate  within  ite 
area  p — I  should  feel  no  objection  to  that  at  slU. 

15.530.  It  might  occasionally  happen,  I  suppose,  that  a  school  which 
was  non-local,  as  respects  gne  branch  of  its  endowment,  was  local  as  respects 
another  P — Certainly. 

15.531.  For  instance,  would  that  be  the  case  with  regard  to  Harrow  p — 
That  is  the  case,  1  believe,  both  with  regard  to  Harrow  and  to  Bugby ;  we 
both  have  local  duties  in  connexion  with  our  lower  schools,  whereas  our 
great  schools  are  national  in  their  character  rather  than  local. 

15.532.  You  have  used  the  term  provincial  or  county  authority.    Two  Abba  oi  Local 
views  have  been  placed  before  us :  the  one  that  the  county  ought  to  be      A-uthobitt. 
taken  as  the  area  for  the  locpl  a&thority,  and  the  other  that  there  would  be 
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advantages — even  if  the  oonnty  constitate  the  area,  for  some  pnrpoaeB,  of 
the  local  authority — in  having  also  several  larger  local  areas  and  antiiorities, 
of  which  there  might  be  some  six  or  eight  over  all  Englajid.  Do  you 
assent  to  that  vienr  p— I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  I  should  prefer  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  local  authority  should  be  the  county  authority. 

15.533.  It  has  been  put  before  us  in  evidence  that  there  are  many  caaes 
where  the  county  would  be  somewhat  too  small  an  area,  because  the 
number  of  persons  capable,  from  their  experience  and  character,  of  taking  a 
very  strong  interest  in  the  development  of  Secondary  Edacation,  would  be 
comparatively  small,  and  that  therefore  one  might  expect  a  more  wise  and 
large  and  vivifying  administration  from  an  authority  administering  a  laiger 
area  than  one  of  our  average  Midland  counties,  let  us  say.  What  opinion  have 
you  to  express  upon  that  point  ?— I  suppose  that  this  might  be  the  case  in 
certain  instances ;  but  my  impression  is  that  the  instances  would  be  very 
few.  On  the  other  hand  the  English  people  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
acting  together  in  counties,  for  all  sorts  of  administrative  puri>oses,  that  yon 
have,  so  to  speak,  the  lines  of  administration  laid  down  ready.  And 
further  than,  that  you  get  a  sort  of  natural  rivalry  between  counties,  which 
woidd  tend,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  more  to  keep  up  the  level  of  good  admi- 
nistration in  this  respect  than  the  grouping  together  of  different  counties  or 
districts  consisting  of  persons  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  working  t(Mrother 
for  pabHc  purposes. 

15.534.  I  will  ask  you  to  take  two  counties,  with  both  of  which  you  are 
familiar :  your  own  county  of  Cumberland,  and  the  county  of  Gloucester  P 
— My  own  county  is  Westmoreland  rather  than  Cumberland. 

15.535.  That  is  a  better  case  still  P — It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  difficult  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  because  the 
two  counties  run  into  one  another  so  much,  and  are  so  entirely  of  the  same 
character  that  there  you  have  two  counties  which  might  possibly  with 
advantage  be  combined.  But  I  should  wish  to  leave  the  decision  of  such  a 
question  as  that,  say,  to  the  central  authority,  after  consultation  with  the 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  when  the  time  came. 

15.536.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  power  for  Cumberland  to  unite 
with  Westmoreland,  or  would  you  give  power  to  the  central  authority  to 
declare  Cumberland  and  Westaioreland  united  P — I  would  give  them  the 
power  to  determine  the  question,  after  consultation  wil£  tiie  county 
authorities. 

15.537.  And  how  with  Regard  to  Gloucestershire  P — As  to  Gloucester- 
shire  again,  I  should  think,  from  my  acquaintanceship  with  Gloucester- 
shire, that  it  would  be  better  thi.t  you  should  have  a  county  authority 
constituted  for  Gloucestershire  itself. 

15.538.  With  no  authority  over  it  except  the  central  authority  P— Yes. 
And  it  might  be  a  question  whether  such  a  city  as  Bristol  should  not  even 
have  its  own  authority  outside  the  county  of  Gloucester,  because  Bristol  is 
a  county  in  itself. 

15.539.  I  was  going  to  bring  you  to  that  question.  Do  you  oonceiTe 
that  education  on  the  whole,  both  in  Bristol  and  in  the  county,  would  be 
better  served  by  having  one  county  authority  which  should  include  Bristol, 
being  a  great  county  borough ;  or  would  you  have  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tional authorities  of  Bristol  and  of  the  county  entirely  independent  of  one 
another — ^treating  each  as  the  unit — each  free  to  arrange  its  Secondary 
Education  for  itself  P — I  should  prefer  to  make  them  independent,  and  to 
treat  them  as  separate  units.  In  each  case  you  have  a  real  unit  If  you 
combine  them  together,  you  bring  heterogeneous  elements  together,  and 
you  would  probably  get  more  friction  than  advantage. 

15.540.  Would  you  not  conceive  that  there  might  be  some  gain  in  having 
an  organic  connexion  between  the  educational  system  of  Bristol  and  that 
of  the  county  P — I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  greater  gain  would  be  in 
leaving  the  two  bodies  to  follow  out  their  plans  for  their  particular  districts ; 
and  their  relationship  to  the  central  authority,  I  conceive,  ought  to  be  a 
real  and  active  one.  ' 
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15,541.  On  the  other  hand,  I  sappose  it  is  tme  that  Bristol  contains  an 
ednof^onal  maohinerj  for  Secondary  Education  which  seryes  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  county  of  Gloucester  ?— Yes,  it  does  West 
Gloucestershire,  certainly. 

15,542  So  that  really  a  large  number  of  West  Gloucestershire  boys — boys 
whose  parents  live  within  the  county  council  area — go  to  school  in  Bristol  P 
— Naturally. 

15.543.  Would  that  raise  an^  difficulties  which  would  require  adjust- 
inent  P — ^I  do  not  see  that  any  difficulty  could  arise  in  consequence. 

15.544.  The  same  thing  would  apply.  I  suppose,  in  fact  almost  d  fortiori 
to  the  relations  of  Birmingham  and  Warwickshire  P — Yes,  it  would.  My 
own  impression  would  be  that  it  might  be  better  to  leave  Birmingham  to 
manage  its  own  affiEors,  and  the  county  of  Warnrick  to  have  a  separate  body 
managing  the  county  districts. 

15.545.  And  yet  the  whole  north-wester  a  part  of  Warsnckshire  is 
served  by  Birmingham  P— It  is  to  a  considerable  extent,  owing  to  its 
position  and  the  branching  out  of  the  railways  an  i  so  on. 

16.546.  Then  you  would  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  introduce,  even  if 
Bristol  and  Birmingham  are  left  independent  for  most  purposes,  anything 
like  a  federal  relation  between  the  county  authority  and  tiie  authority  of 
the  great  boroughs  P — I  do  not  at  present  see  what  special  advantage, 
would  be  derived  from  that ;  and  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  not  to  make 
the  provincial  authority  extend  over  too  large  an  area. 

15.547.  But  then  I  understand  you  rather  to  dismiw  the  idea  of  a 

Eincial  authority,  except  perhaps,  for  such  comparatively  small  counties 
g  in  close  contiguity,  as  Westmoreland  and  Oumberlaod  P — I  was  not 
king  of  provincial  in  the  technical  sense,  but  of  the  local  authority. 

15.548.  You  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  recommendations  of  the      Oiudzvo  ov 
Schoo's  Inquiry  Commissioners  of  1868,  upon  the  subject  of  the  grading  of        Schools. 
secondary  schools  P— Yes. 

15.549.  Do  you  consider  that  they  were  right  in  sai^gesting  that  three 
grades  of  secondary  schools  were  require!,  or  do  ^ou  assent  to  the  view 
that  now,  at  any  rate  two  grades  would  be  sufficient  P — It  sc^ms  to  me 
that  experience  has  § hown  that  the  three  grades  involved  rather  too  much 
diflferentiation;  and  that  it  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  be  content  with 
two  grades ;  and  in  any  case  I  should  like  to  leave  rather  more  liberty 
to  the  local  authority  to  decide  as  to  the  grading  required  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  town  or  neighbourhood. 

15.550.  That  is  not  one  of  the  matters  in  which  you  would  give  a 
decisive  voice  t )  the  central  authority,  although  you  might  allow  them  to 
enunciate  general  principles,  and  to  give  advice  p — Yes  ;  but  I  should  like 
to  leave  the  initiative  in  such  matters  tcf  the  county  authority. 

15.551.  Would  you  also  leave  to  the  county  authority  the  decision  of 
the  question  whether  in  any  particular  case  a  so-called  third  grade  or 
second  grade  school  was  reqnired  P — I  should  like  to  leave  the  drafting 
of  the  scheme  to  the  county  authority. 

15.552.  You  would  not  leave  it  to  the  local  governing  body ;  the  local 
governing  body  would  not  itself  have  the  power  to  determine  what  the 
character  of  its  school  should  be? — I  should  prefer  that  the  county 
authority  had  the  initiative  rather  than  the  local  governing  body. 

15.553.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the  composition  of 
local  governing  bodies,  or  as  to  any  defects  in  their  composition  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  remedy  p — No,  I  have  not  thought  of  any  points  that 
I  wish  to  mention.  Bo  far  as  my  own  experience  has  gone,  the  governing 
bodies  that  were  con^titnted  under  the  Endowed  Schools'  Cummission 
have  done  their  work  very  well. 

15.554.  There  has  been  a  very  strong  tendency  of  late  years,  as  you 
know,  to  make  those  bodies  more  and  more  representative  rather  than 
CO -optative  ?— Yes. 
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15,556.  Do  you  think  that  that  process  requires  to  be  carried  still 
further  P — I  think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  keep  pace  with  public 
opinion.  As  a  rule,  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  tendency  to  make 
such  bodies  more  representative  does  not  result  in  putting  an  inferior 
daas  of  men  on  them. 

15.556.  Assuming  a  town  of  sufficient  size  to  support  what  is  called  a 
first  grade  school,  tliat  is  to  say,  a  school  a  tolerable  proportion  of  whose 
boys  remain  at  school  till  18,  and  go  to  the  uniyersifcy,  or  to  places  which 
give  an  education  similar  to  that  of  a  university,  would  you  consider  that 
in  such  a  town  the  provii-ion  f«>r  education  of  what  is  called  the  more 
modern  or  scientific  type  should  be  made  in  the  same  school  as  that  which 
prepares  pupils  for  the  university,  or  would  you  create  a  separate  school 
for  the  purpose  P — I  should  be  guided  to  a  considerable  extent  first  of 
all  by  the  size  of  the  town. 

15.557.  We  are  assuming  a  town  which  would  support  a  so  called  first 
grade  school,  tbat  id  to  say,  a  town  where  a  first  grade  school  might  be 
expected  to  h>ive  from  150  to  200  pupils  P — In  that  case  I  should  prefer  that 
those  two  types  of  education  were  in  the  hands  of  distinct  headmasters  in 
sympathy  with  one  another,  and  each  specially  qualified  to  superintend 
that  particular  class  of  school. 

15.558.  You  would  not  make  them  departments,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
same  school,  but  distinct  schools  P — My  preference  woald  be  on  the 
whole  to  make  them  parallel — probably  under  the  same  governing  body, 
but  still  parallel. 

15.559.  Would  you  carry  it  as  far  as  to  have  two  distinct  schools  of  the 
modem  type  in  one  of  which  the  literary  and  in  the  other  the  scientific 
side  should  be  prominent ;  or  have  you  considered  that  it  might  be  done 
by  having  a  so-called  modem  school  with  two  departments  P — I  suppose 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  one  such  school  with  the  two  sides  bifurcating, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  would  be  sufficient ;  but  having  generally 
defined  the  different  types  of  school  that  might  be  required  in  such  a 
community,  I  should  like  to  leave  a  good  desd  of  liberty  to  the  county 
aathority. 

BHT^iurcB  TO  A  15,560.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  upon  the  question  as  to  what 
Uhiybbsitt.  provision  should  be  made  at  the  university  for  boys  going  there  sooner 
than  at  19,  and  whether  it  might  be  desirable  that  a  larger  number  than 
do  now  leave  school  at  19  should  leave  at  an  earlier  age  p — I  have  for  many 
years  been  of  opinion  that  some  provision  should  be  made  at  the  university, 
either  in  connexion  with  the  existing  colleges  or  otherwise,  so  as  to 
encourage  young  men  who  by  circumstances  are  obliged  to  complete  tiieir 
education,  say,  at  19,  to  commence  residence  at  the  university,  say,  at  the 
age  of  16  or  17,  so  as  to  complete  the  three  years*  course  before  they  are  20. 

15,561.  (Dean  of  Manchester,}  Did  you  form  that  opinion  from  your 
knowledge  as  having  been  head  of  a  college  at  Oxford  P — I  formed  it  and 
formulated  it  and  published  it  more  than  once  when  I  was  the  actual  head 
of  a  college  at  Oxford.  But  there  are  a  good  many  difilculties  in  intro- 
ducing any  such  change  into  an  old  society  like  that  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

15,**^ 62.  (J>r,  Fairhnim.)  We  have  also  had  on  this  matter  testimony 
given  that  the  conditions  of  university  life  are  so  changed  tbat  ooming  into 
residence  at  what  was  once  the  normal  age  of  16  or  17  has  now  become 
undesirable.  May  I  ask  your  opinion  upon  that  point  P — Of  course  I  had 
that  point  in  my  mind  also,  and  I  felt  all  along  in  dealing  with  the 
question  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  modify  to  some  extent  the  con- 
ditions of  life  for  those  younger  men.  It  would  not  be  quite  right  to  plunge 
a  number  of  young  men  of  16  or  17  into  the  ordinary  life  of  a  college  as  it 
is  at  present  administered,  as  a  rule  ;  so  that  it  had  occurred  to  me,  when 
I  was  considering  the  matter,  that  posc>ibly  some  oolleges  might  be 
persuaded  to  establish  something  of  the  nature  of  hostels,  under  one  ci 
their  tutors  or  some  person  connected  with  the  college,  to  receive  students. 
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15,5^.  {Sir  Henry  Eoseoe.)  That  was  the  objeot,  I  belieye,  of  the 
foundation  of  OaTendish  College,  Cambridge  ? — Yea,  it  was. 

Ilf,b64,  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Was  that  not  a  great  failure  P — 
Yes,  but  that  failure  was  easily  accounted  for.  It  was  not  founded 
on  the  lines  that  I  had  in  my  mind  at  all. 

15.565.  {Mr.  LytteUon.)  Would  you  contemplate  any  permanent  and 
considerable  reduction  of  the  age  at  which  boys  stay  at  public  schools  p — 
There  are,  I  think,  two  classes  of  boys  at  a  pubUo  school — two  at  least 
One  is  the  class  of  those  who  rise  to  the  top  of  the  school^  and  who  are 
better  occupied  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19  than  they  would  be  any- 
where else.  Such  boys  are  looking  forward  to  continue  their  education  to 
the  age  of  22  or  23,  and  they  get  the  best  part  of  their  school  education, 
say,  between  16  and  19,  in  preparing  for  the  tiiree  or  four  years  at  the 
university.  But  then  in  every  secondary  school  of  the  first  grade  there  is 
a  considerable  class  of  boys  who,  from  circumstances,  have  to  complete 
their  liberal  education  at  19,  let  us  say,  and  their  parents  at  present,  as  a 
rule,  leave  them  at  the  school  to  19.  Many  of  those  boys  never  reach  the 
upper  stages  of  the  school;  they  never  become  members  of  the  sixth 
form,  or  what  one  may  call  the  more  responsible  part  of  the  school,  at 
all,  but  remain*  as  members  of  the  fifth  form,  let  us  say,  possibly  from 
15  to  18  years  of  age.  I  hold  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  some  of 
those  boys  if  they  looked  forward  to  leaving  school  at  16  or  17,  uod  com- 
peting for  a  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  They  would  have  a  new 
intellectual  stimulus  applied ;  they  would  acquire  ail  the  associations  of 
the  university,  and  they  would  go  out  into  their  business  in  Manchester 
or  Liverpool,  or  to  their  professional  work  as  doctors,  or  as  solicitors, 
much  better  prepared  as  educated  men,  than  they  now  are,  after,  perhaps, 
dawdling  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  fifth  form  of  a  public  school,  giving 
their  chief  attention,  possibly,  to  athletics,  and  acquiring  tastes  which 
become  permanent  all  through  life. 

15.566.  {Mr.  Jehh.)  Might  I  just  ask  one  question  upon  this.  Would 
you  contemplate  such  boys  taking  honours  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  curriculum  at  Cambridge,  but  1  see 
no  reason  why  a  good  many  of  those  boys  should  not  take  a  respectable 
class  at  Oxford,  say,  in  history  or  law,  or  in  some  branch  of  natural  science, 
or  possibly  in  classics,  according  to  their  natural  gift  or  the  destination  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

15.567.  (Mr.  LytteUon.)  Have  you  made  out  clearly  what  would  be  the 
exact  intellectual  advantages  and  the  difference  in  the  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere between  a  hostel  at  the  university,  such  as  you  foreshadow,  for 
these  boys,  and  the  higher  part  of  the  public  school  p — 1  had  not  quite 
finished  my  answer  with  regard  to  the  hostel  when  the  other  questions 
arose.  My  idea,  so  far  as  I  have  formulated  it,  was,  that  if  an^  college  in 
Oxford,  let  us  say,  were  prepared  to  entertain  this  question,  it  might  be 
done  in  this  way :  that  the  college  might  arrange  for  establishing  some 
small  hostel  in  connexion  with  the  college,  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
its  tutors ;  all  the  members  of  the  hostel  to  be  members  of  the  college, 
but  during  their  first  two  years,  or  until  they  had  reached  a  certain 
point  in  their  university  career,  to  be  not  so  free  as  the  ordinary 
undergraduate  is — with  regard  to  his  daily  aud  nightly  life,  with  regard  to 
the  spending  of  money  and  so  on, — but  to  enjoy  all  the  actual  real 
advantages  of  the  university,  intellectual  and  social,  just  like  the  rest. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  years,  say,  when  the  boy  of  16  has  become 
the  young  man  of  18,  I  had  it  in  my  mind  that  the  college  would  bring 
him  into  rooms,  and  that  he  would  spend  his  last  year  like  any  other 
member  of  the  college,  of  20  or  22. 

15.568.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  He  might  even  pass  in  earlier  if  he  were 
fit  for  it,  might  he  not? — Yes  ;  it  would  be  a  question  of  character,  and  so 
on,  to  bo  determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  college  authorities,  how  soon 
they  would  award  him  rooms  in  college. 

15.569.  {Dr.  Fairhairn.)  I  am  very  anxious,  of  course,  not  to  lead  this 
eyidenoe  into  matters  that  concern  the  university  rather  than  the  schools, 
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but  I  shonld  be  glad  if  would  give  ob  yonr  jadgment  as  to  what  partionlar 
oonditioDB  at  the  oniTersity  make  the  later  age  more  deeirable  now  for  the 
majority  of  men  ? — ^What  occurs  to  me,  with  reference  to  that  question,  is 
that  the  ordinary  age  for  entrance  to  the  university  is  really  determined  by 
the  age  at  which  the  young  men  who  mostly  frequent  the  universityare 
supposed  to  enter  on  their  professional  life  or  professional  training.  That 
happens  to  be,  in  the  case  of  clergymen,  about  22,  and  in  the  case  of 
doctors  and  of  barristers  it  has  come  by  practice  to  be  about  the  same.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  reason  why  young  men  should  not  go, 
perhaps,  a  year  earlier  than  they  do.  It  varies.  I  send  most  of  my  pupils 
Defore  they  are  19 — at  18,  and  I  always  have  done  so. 

15.570.  I  wanted  really  to  know  whether  it  was  a  necessity  of  school 
life,  or  of  university  life,  thai  accounted  for  the  later  age  P — I  think  the 
age,*  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  determined  in  the  past  by  the  age  fixed  for 
the  scholarships  and  other  emoluments ;  and  that  the  only  practical  way  of 
modifying  the  university  age  for  the  majority  of  men  is  to  modify  the  age 
for  the  enjoyment  of  its  emoluments. 

15.571.  Of  course  what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  put  the  age  lower  P— I  do  not  think  that  where  voung  men  are  preparing 
for  professions,  such  as  the  Church,  the  higher  brauohee  of  the  law  and 
medicine,  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  lowering  the  age  much  beyond 
its  present  standard— 1.«.  for  those  of  the  wealthier  and  upper  classes  who 
are  now  enjoying  the  privilege  of  a  university  career. 

15.572.  Let  me  put  one  question  which  is  concrete.  A  boy  enters  the 
university  at  19  years  of  age :  he  reads  for  four  years  for  the  honours 
school ;  he  is  going  into  medicine,  and  must  have  his  B.  A.  before  he  can 
specisLlise ;  he  has  then  five  years  after  he  is  23 ;  he  used  to  have  four 
years,  and  now  has  five— bringing  up  his  actual  years  to  28,  before  he  can 
begin  lus  practice  ?— That  is  true. 

15.573.  I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  that  P — I  think  that  that  Jdnd  of 
usage  will  prevent  the  universities  being  very  largely  frequented  by  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  are  going  to  be  doctors,  for  instance  ;  whereas,  if 
my  suggestion  were  acted  upon,  I  think  a  good  many  more  who  are  going 
to  be  doctors  would  go  to  the  university. 

15.574.  {Deem  of  Manchester.)  There  is  one  question  which  I  think  is 
quite  cognate  to  this  matter.  Might  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  that  a  ffood 
many  rewards,  scholarships,  and  foundations,  should  be  assigned  to  those 
of  a  lower  age,  of  whom  you  speak,  or  should  be  obtainable  at  a  lower 
age.  You  said  just  now,  what  ia  very  true,  that  scholarships  with  which 
they  go  to  the  university  are  largely  obtained  by  young  men,  say,  verging 
upon  19 ;  but  if  scholanhips  were  assigned  bv  the  colleges  and  the 
university  to  boys  of  the  age  of  which  you  speak,  do  not  you  think  that 
those  eleemosynary  endowments  would  be  better  applied  than  they  some- 
times are  now  P^My  feeling  with  regard  to  that  is,  that  I  would  rather 
open  th*  door  so  to  speak,  for  such  an  experiment  by  making  provision 
for  it,  and  seeing  whether  there  was  a  natural  demand  for  it  in  the  drst 
instance.  If  that  natural  demand  arose,  and,  if  after  a  few  years' 
experience  there  was  anything  like  a  considerable  number  of  those 
younger  students,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is  very  probable  that 
public  opinion  would  begin  to  a>k  for  some  share  in  the  endowments,  in 
the  shape  of  scholarships. 

15.575.  That  is  true ;  but  if  you  will  pardon  my  pressing  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  see  those  very  boys,  who  might,  very  properly  do,  go  on 
to  the  university  earlier,  so  as  to  begin  their  course  of  life  at  an  earlier 
point,  may  be  excluded  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  pecuniary  advantages 
at  present  obtainable  by  them  P — That  is  true ;  at  the  same  time  I  should 
not  like  to  create  an  artificial  reason  for  their  going,  so  as  possibly  to 
interfere  with  what  is  a  very  good  type  of  education  for  those  who  can 
afford  the  time  to  devote  to  it. 

15.576.  {Mr.  Lyttelion.)  We  have  had  it  represented  to  us  from  an 
influential  quarter  that  the  athleticism  of  the  universities  is  even  a  more 
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serious  fact  than  that  at  school.  Would  you  not  be  rather  afraid  that 
those  young  men  at  16  might  jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  so  to 
speak  p — ^I  should  not  be  afraid  of  that,  because  by  transferring  them 
from,  say,  the  fifth  form  at  school,  where  they  have  no  particular  motive, 
except  to  keep  out  of  trouble  and  enjoy  their  life,  to  the  university,  where 
they  have  the  distinct  motive  before  them  of  obfa'uing  a  degree,  which 
will  give  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  that  ago,  you  apply  an  intellectual 
stimulus  that  you  do  not  apply  at  school ;  so  that  although  the  athletic 
associations  are,  possibly,  as  btrong  at  the  university  as  at  school,  you 
would  find  that  they  were  brought  within  the  sphere  of  other  strong 
associationB  also,  and  that  many  of  tbose  boys  would  not  be  drawn  into 
the  athletic  current,  so  much  if  they  left  school  at  16,  as  if  they  stayed  at 
school  until  18  or  19. 

15,677.  {8ir  Henry  Boeeoe.)  With  regard  to  the  education  in  large 
centres,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  do  you  desire  to  see  a  system  of 
schooLti,  such  as  you  have  indicated,  supplemented  in  any  other  way  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  town—  for  instance,  technical  and  arts  schools  F 
— I  should  like  to  see  the  county  authority  in  possession  of  full  power  to 
establish  such  technical  schools  of  a  secondary  kind  as  might,  in  their 
judgment,  be  required. 

15.578.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  that  ( ower  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  P — Tes. 

15.579.  Also  what  opinion  do  you  hold  with  regard  to  education  b^ond 
the  limits  of  school  age — evening  instruction,  for  instanoe  ? — There  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  great  field  for  the  activity  of  the  county  authority.  So  far 
as  my  ex{)erience  of  a  city  like  Urisiol  goes,  that  has  not  been  at  all 
sufficiently  worked  as  yet. 

15.580.  But  vou  would  leave  the  whole  initiative  with  the  county 
authority  ? — I  should  leave  the  initiative  with  the  ooimty  authority. 

15.581.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  with  regard  to  this 
particular  point  in  your  precis  P — Nothing,  beyond  what  I  have  put  down 
there. 

15.582.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  vie*f  as  there  expressed.  I  should 
like,  for  instance,  to  ask  what  you  mean  by  the  suggestion  of  a  super- 
annuation rule  for  each  school  and  each  department  of  a  school  '^ — My 
feeling,  on  the  whole,  with  regard  to  that  question  is,  that  the  best  system 
of  education  will  be  established  if  the  county  authority  starts  with  the 
idea  that  the  first  tiling  to  be  looked  to  is  the  type  of  school  required  by  the 
population,  rather  than  if  they  start  with  the  idea  that  they  must  have  a 
school  for  children  leaving  at  16  years  of  age,  and  another  for  children 
leaviug  at  17,  and  so  on.  Having  done  that  I  should  say  that  in  each 
school,  and  not  only  in  each  school  but  in  each  department  of  the  school, 
they  should  enact  that  the  children  must  come  under  a  super- 
annuation rule,  unless  they  reach  a  particular  position  in  the  school ;  and 
that,  as  a  mattei  of  fact,  woidd  indirectly  detenniuo  the  grade  of  school  as 
well,  as  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissiouers  called  it. 

15.583.  Would  you  explain  exactly  what  you  mean  by  a  superannuation 
rule  by  an  example  p — Supposing  that  a  school  were  established  with  an 
upper  and  a  lower  department,  for  example,  a  secondary  high  school 
in  a  town,  and  that  the  education  in  those  two  departments  was  mapped 
out,  then  I  would  say  that  every  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  reach  the  upper 
department  by  a  certain  age  to  be  fixed  would  become  superannuated. 

15.584.  That  is  to  say,  discharged  P — ^1  should  put  it  at  the  discretion  of 
the  headmaster  or  mistress,  subject  to  a  report  to  the  govemiug  body,  to 
say  that  that  pupil  must  leave  the  school. 

15.585.  (Mr.  Lylleltan,)  What  would  happen  to  him  P — In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  pupil  would  get  out  of  the  department  into  the  upper  depart- 
ment ;  and  the  tenth  case  would  have  to  be  considered  in  this  way :  if  the 
pupil  was  dull,  but  bore  a  thoroughly  good  character,  then  the  rule  would 
be  0U8i)ended  so  as  to  give  him  another  opportunity.    In  that  way  yon 
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not  only  gnde  your  schools  but  yon  apply  a  stimnliis  all  tbiongh  your 
aobools. 

16.586.  {Sir  Henri/  Boscoe.)  Ton  are  of  opinion  then  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  type  of  sdiools  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  anrronnding 
population  is  to  be  made  the  ruling  idea  P — ^Yes,  the  idea  from  which  you 
start;  and  the  question  of  age,  with  the  superannuation  rule  sensibly 
worked,  would  adjust  itself. 

15.587.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  masters,  what  special  advice 
would  Tou  give  P — ^I  -think  it  ought  to  be  very  definitely  laid  down  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  ererj  governing  body,  that,  in  appointing  the  head- 
master of  a  particular  kind  of  school,  they  should  appoint  someone  with 
such  attainments  and  sympathies  as  correspond  with  the  main  ourrioolum 
of  the  BchooL 

15.588.  You  would  not  put  a  classical  man  at  the  head  of  a  scientific 
school,  or  vice  versa  that  is  to  say  P — No.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  paramoimt  duty. 

15  589.  Is  not  that  so  at  the  present  time  P — I  think  the  character  of 
schools  is  liable  to  change  a  little  from  that  being  neglected  from  time 
to  time. 

15.590.  {Mrs.  SithjtoirJc.)  So  far  as  I  understand,  you  consider  that 
education  can  be  cut  into  len^hs ;  thai  if  a  boy  is  leaving  school  at 
14  or  16  years  of  age,  it  does  not  matter  about  his  having  been  taught  up 
to  that  age  with  boys  leaving  at  18  or  19  P — 1  do  not  think  that  it  u 
possible  to  make  so  much  distinction  in  the  type  of  education  as  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  thought  they  coidd  make. 

15.591.  Tou  would  not  carry  that  down  to  elementary  education,  and 
say  that  elementary  education  could  be  made  continuous  with  Secondary 
Education,  would  you  P  —I  should  like  the  elementary  education  to  cease, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  standards,  and  everything  else  to  come  under  the 
Secondary  Education  authority. 

15.592.  What  I  meant  was,  would  you  recommend  a  boy,  who  could 
manage  to  pay  the  fees,  to  go  to  a  secondary  school,  even  if  he  had  to 
leave  it  at  13  P — ^Tee,  I  should  like  that.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  in  aa 
elementary  school  who  runs  through  the  standards  at  an  early  age.  As 
soon  as  he  is  through  the  standards  I  should  wish  to  see  that  boy  sent 
forward  to  a  secondi^y  school  with  an  exliibition. 

15,598.  Even  for  a  few  months  p — ^No  ;  I  would  give  him  the  exhibition 
so  as  to  encourage  him  to  stay.  Assuming  that  a  boy  of  only  average 
ability  passes  through  the  srandards  by  the  time  he  is  14,  a  clever  boy 
would  pass  through  at  11  or  12,  or  13  possibly.  I  should  like  to  see  every 
such  boy  sent  forward  to  a  suitable  socondjurv  school  with  an  ^libition 
that  would  eatitle  him  to  remain  at  that  school  until  he  was  15. 

15.594.  What  onr  witnesses  have  usually  told  us  is  that  with  clever  boys 
it  does  not  matter;  you  can  move  them  on  from  one  school  to  another; 
but  that  the  average  boy*s  education  is  very  much  injured  if,  when  he  is 
going  to  leave  school  early,  he  has  to  begin  subjects  with  boys  who  are 
going  on  with  them  later.  That  is  not  your  view,  I  understand  p — ^I  do 
not  fear  that  he  would  suffer  very  much,  if  he  had  anything  like  a  year  for 
them  in  the  new  school.  There  might  be  a  little  friction  at  the  beginning, 
but  I  think  he  would  gain  more  than  he  would  lose  by  his  new  associations^ 
by  the  new  atmosphere  into  which  he  is  taken,  by  the  mixture  of  classes 
and  so  on. 

15.595.  But  after  14,  you  think  that  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  at  16  the 
education  may  be  taken  on  quite  the  same  lines  as  if  he  were  leaving  at 
18,  so  far  as  it  goes  p— There  is  very  little  real  essential  difference 
between  the  secondary  school  of  what  is  called  the  second  grade  type  and 
the  third  grade  school  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  school ;  and  not  so 
great  a  differense  as  is  sometimes  made  to  appear  between  the  lower  elasMa 
of  a  secondary  school  and  the  upper  classes  of  au  elementary  school ;  so 
that  I  do  not  think  the  friction,  or  loss  of  time,  or  the  diaadvaiitago 
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iavolved  is  bo  great  aa  people  wLo  are  not  engaged  in  edacation  eomeliines 
imagine  it  to  be. 

15.596.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  With  Yegard  to  sending  on  all  boys,  as  I  onder- 
stand  yon,  yon  wotdd  like  all  boys  who  have  jmssed  ont  of  the  standards, 
pay  at  12,  to  go  on  as  a  matter  of  course  with  an  exhibition  to  a  secondary 
school  ?~  1  should  like  to  see  that  done,  if  it  were  possible,  of  oonrse. 

15.597.  HaTo  yon  considered  the  effect  that  that  might  prodnoe  in 
pnoonraging  parents  of  the  comparatively  well-to-do  classes  to  send  their 
children  to  elementary  schools,  for  the  sake  of  qualifying  for  those 
exhibitions  ? — I  have  in  my  precis  in  another  part  indicated  my  view  with 
regard  to  that ;  that  exhibitions  should  be  of  two  type?,  that  they  should 
have  a  miniiuum  value  and  a  jnaximnm  value. 

15.598.  We  shall  have  that  later,  I  suppose  P — Yes. 

15.599.  (Dr.  Fadrbaim,)  You  would  not  regard  it  as  a  certainty  that 
parents  of  a  well-to-do  type  send  their  childi^en  to  board  schools,  would 
youP — No,  I  should  be  ver^  glad  that  they  should  do  so,  if  they  are 
inclined  to  do  so.  1  think  it  is  very  good  to  have  an  inter-mixture  oi 
classes  both  ways. 

15.600.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  every  town  of 
sufficient  size  you  would  like  to  see  three  types  of  schools  p — ^Yes. 

15.601.  The  two  modem  types  and  a  classical  school  P — ^Yee. 

15.602.  Have  you  considered  at  all  how  large  each  of  the  schools  must 
be  in  order  to  be  financially  sound  P — No,  I  have  not  considered  it  in 
ietail,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  o')n8ider  those  things  in  any  detail 
without  going  into  questions  of  expense,  and  those  questions  depend  veiy 
much  upon  local  oircuiikstances. 

15,608.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  the  number — about  P — I  am 
not  one  of  those  schoolmasters  who  are  in  favour  of  very  large  numbers  in 
schools ;  X  should  be  content  with  a  moderate  number  in  each  school. 
Some  of  the  best  schools  that  I  know  in  England  are  schools  with  not 
much  more  than  100  boys ;  150, 1  should  say,  was  ample  material  for 
making  a  good' school. 

15.604.  So  that  you  would  be  satisfied  if  the  population  was  of  such  a 
kind  and  magnitude  as  to  support  three  schools  of  this  size  ;  yon  would 
then  make  them  separate  schools,  supposing  that  each  might  contain 
150  boys  P — Say  200  for  any  such  school.  I  should  be  quite  content  with 
a  school  of  200.  I  think  it  could  be  worked  as  well  as  a  school  of  400 ; 
and  it  has  the  further  advantage,  if  it  is  well  worked,  of  bringing  the 
influence  of  the  headmaster  to  bear  more  directly  upon  the  mass  of  the 
Ifhpils. 

15.605.  And  you  think  that  there  would  not  be  financial  diffloultieB  in 
working  such  a  school  p — Quite  so. 

15.606.  I  want  just  to  ask  you  one  question  with  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  central  educational  authority.  I  understand  you  to  imply 
that  separate  functions  might  be  assigned  to  the  council  and  the  Minister 
in  order  to  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  functions ;  that  some  functions  might  be  assigned  to  the  council 
as  such,  or  to  the  commission  as  such,  rather  than  to  the  Minister.  Have 
you  defined  that  in  any  way  ? — I  have  assumed  that  the  central  authority, 
or  commission,  or  council,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  should  exercise 
the  functions  enumerated  on  page  8  of  the  headmasters'  memorial ;  that 
is  to  say,  taking  over  certain  functions  from  the  Oharity  Oommissioners,  and 
the  Educational  Department,  determining  the  areas  of  districts,  receiving 
reports  from  the  county  authority,  and  establishing  and  nuuntaining  a 
system  of  registration — both  for  schools  and  individusJ  teachers ;  that  they 
should  receive  and  allot  any  Imperial  grant ;  that  they  should  further  receive 
from  the  county  authority  reports  of  examinations,  and  so  on,  and  should 
supervise  the  examination  of  non-local  schools  directly  in  connexion  with 
the  universities,  or  otherwise,  as  they  might  determine.   All  those  functions 
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I  had  thought  of  their  diBoharging  as  a  oommittee.  or  oommiaaitm,  by  the 
vote  of  the  majority — by  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

15.607.  The  Minitfter  presiding  over  the  oommission  ? — Yes.  If  that  is 
thought  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  aax  adminiMtrative  system  not  to 
be  compatible  with  the  position  of  a  Minister,  who  would  be  respoi^jsible 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  then  I  should  rather,  on  the  whole,  retain  the 
adnunistratiye  independence  of  this  commission,  and  connect  it  less 
closely  with  the  Minister. 

15.608.  That  would  involve  separating  those  'functious  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  headmasters'  memorandum  into  two  part<«,  some  of 
them  to  be  handed  over  to  the  commission  in  the  same  way  in  which 
certain  functions  now  belong  to  the  Charity  Commission,  and  others  to 
belong  to  the  Minister  properly,  independently  of  the  commission. 
Would  you  l>e  disposed  to  go  into  tiiat  any  further  as  to  the  particular 
functions  P — No,  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  go  into  the  details  of  that, 
because  it  is  a  matter  which  would  require  a  (^[ood  deal  of  delicate 
adjustment. 

15,(509.  {Dr.  Fairhnirn.)  Did  I  correctlv  understand  you  to  say  that 
Tou  would  assign  to  the  central  authority  all  the  functions,  as  regards  non- 
local  schools,  that  you  assign  to  the  local  authority  as  regards  local 
schools  ? — ^In  theory  I  should  do  so,  certainly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
of  those  schools  are  old  established,  and  are  under  legislation  which  has 
been  passed  as  the  result  of  commissions,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  central 
authority  would  probably  scarcely  touch  their  admini^^tration  at  all,  except 
that  it  would  have  the  right  to  see  that  they  are  maintained  in  a  state  ol 
eflScieui^. 

15.610.  That  was  precisely  my  reason  for  putting  the  question.  There 
are  certain  schools,  of  course,  specifically  excluded  from  the  supervision 
of  the  Charity  Commission,  if  I  understand  aright  F— Tee. 

15.611.  You  would  not  therefore  say,  would  you,  that  the  functions  and 
powers  that  are  now  exercised  over  endowed  schools  by  the  Charity  Com- 
mission should  be  handed  over  to  the  central  authority,  as  regards  the  non- 
local schools  P — ^I  should  assume  that  every  educational  function  and  power 
which  is  now  exercised  by  the  Charity  Commission  would  be  handed  over. 

15.612.  But  you  would  not,  as  it  were,  go  back  upon  the  legislation 
that  distinguished  certain  public  schools  from  endowed  schools  P — No.  I 
should  interfere  with  them  as  little  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  you 
must  have  some  central  authority,  and  the  strong  schools  are  always 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  I  think — they  bare  many  friends  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere,  so  that  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  fear,  with 
regard  to  them,  that  this  central  authority  will  berome  either  too  powerful 
or  too  interfering.  ' 

15.613.  That  involves  the  other  question  that  I  intended  to  ask.  Would 
you  grant  to  the  central  authority  what  you  have  conceded,  in  your 
answers  to  the  right  honourable  chairman,  to  the  local  authority, 
namely,  power  to  appoint  anv  member  or  members  on  the  governing  body 
of  those  schools  P — I  should  be  quite  readv  to  go  as  far  as  that.  I  see  no 
objection  to  that  at  alL  It  often  helps  indeed  to  make  matters  run  much 
more  easQy  if  the  authority  is  represented,  because  of  the  intercommuni- 
cation ;  it  saves  friction. 

15.614.  {Mr.  Cockhum.)  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  this  modem 
type  of  school  which  is  the  test  instrument  for  giving  Secondary  Education 
— I  mean  the  higher  grade  school  p — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it.  Being  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Firth 
College  at  Sheffield,  I  have  seen  a  little  of  the  central  elementary  higher 
grade  school  at  Sheffield  from  the  time  it  was  started. 

15.615.  That  is  a  good  type  of  what  I  mean  P— To  that  extent  I  have  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  it. 

15.616.  Have  you  been  bearing  those  schools  in  mind  when  you  set  out 
this  scheme  of  towns  of  a  certain  size  having  three  schools ;  do  you  give 
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Higher  Chmde  SchoolB  a  plAoe  at  all  P — ^Yes ;  my  idea  wiUi  regard  to  Bohook 
of  that  kind  is  that  they  shotild  be  banded  over  to  the  county  authority 
for  Secondary  Education,  and  that  there  should  be  nome  very  carefal 
financial  adjustment  as  to  the  money  expended  on  those  schools,  and  the 
money  expended  on  the  parallel  seoondary  schools.  I  should  desire  to 
see,  as  far  as  possible,  all  children  placed  pretty  much  on  the  same  level 
financially,  whether  they  were  in  that  school  or  in  a  parallel  school. 

15.617.  Therefore,  I  f-uppo^e,  that  in  order  to  rectify  the  matter  and  begin 
de  novo  in  the  proper  manner,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  away  from  all 
existing  school  boards,  those  secondary  schools,  or  forms  of  secondary 
schools,  which  they  have  established  ? — ^Tes,  I  think  il  would ;  but  I 
should  endeavour  to  meet  them  by  giving  them  a  very  considerable 
representation  on  the  county  authority  of  their  town. 

15.618.  How  would  you  arrive  at  thatf — It  would  have  to  be  done  in 
constituting  the  county  authority.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  formulated 
my  ideas  about  that. 

15.619.  You  have  spoken  about  boys  being  left  in  a  primary  school  until 
they  have  gone  through  all  the  stwadards,  and  after  that  coming  to  these 
secondary  schools.  Do  you  mean  as  high  as  the  Seventh  Standard  —I 
suppose  you  do  ? — I  purposely  said,  the  standards  to  be  adjusted  as  might 
be  thought  necessary.  I  should  like  to  leave  that  rather  to  the  decision  of 
those  who  are  experts  in  elem«^ntary  education. 

15.620.  But  you  surely  would  not  allow  your  local  authority  to  determine 
in  every  separate  district  what  was  to  be  the  standard  to  be  reached  P — 
The  Education  Department  would,  of  course,  decide  that. 

15  621.  The  Education  Department  have  decided  that  you  may  go  up  to 
Standard  Vll.  P— I  do  not  know  at  what  age  it  is  considered  that  a  child 
passes  Standard  \11.    I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  the  details. 

15.622.  Are  you  aware  that  Secondary  Education  really  begins  very 
frequently  at  Standard  Y. ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  child  begins  learning 
French,  say,  in  Standard  Y.,  and  takes  the  first  year's  French,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  other  subjects  ? — Yes ;  then  that  could  all  be  included  in  what 
I  call  the  revision  of  the  standards,  according  as  experience  might  suggest 
that  they  ought  to  be  modified. 

15.623.  Then  do  I  understand  that  in  order  to  make  yourrscheme 
workable,  primary  education  should  now  be  put  back  and  confined  to  the 
three  Bs  ?  —  I  do  not  say  to  the  three  Bs  ;  I  did  not  m^an  necessarily  the 
three  Bs,  but  to  the  standards— with  such  revision  and  modification  as 
might  be  required  on  the  supposition  that  the  children  would  leave  the 
elementary  school  at  a  certain  age — on  the  average,  say.  14.  At  present 
that,  as  I  understand,  has  been  entirely  tlirown  overboard.  The  children 
in  a  higher  grade  school,  such  as  the  Central  School  at  Sheffield,  probably 
range  from  11  to  15  or  16  ;  and  yet  those  children.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
are  enjoying  free  education  np  to  perhaps  16,  and  are  probably'costing  the 
rates  and  the  Exchequer  4Z.  lOs.  or  51.  a  head,  per  annum,  all  the  tmie  ; 
whereas  the  children  in  a  parallel  secondary  school  have  to  be  maintained 
and  educated  by  their  parents. 

15.624.  [Sir  Henry  Bosroe,)  Would  you  desire  to  see  the  parallel 
secondary  school  then  made  as  open,  or  would  you  rather  put  a  fee  upon 
thope  other  schools  P — If  I  had  to  consider  the  matter,  I  should  try  to  work 
out  a  system  of  such  a  kind  that  the  bulk  of  the  children  in  those  two 
schools,  if  they  are  to  continue  different  types  of  school  should  be  on  the 
same  footing  with  regard  to  the  expense  to  their  parents  and  the  assistance 
from  the  State. 

15.625.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  A  little  of  both,  do  you  mean — 
assistance  from  the  State  and  a  fee  too  P — Yes. 

15.626.  {Mr.  Cochbum.)  1  understand  your  opioioa  to  be  that  boys 
would  remain  in  the  primary  school  until  14  P— Yes. 

15.627.  Then  I  am  able  to  say  definitely  that,  if  they  do  that,  they 
wonld,  aocoxdingtp  the  code  of  th^  Edncfitiap  Departmept  nec^gaaaril^  faaye 
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gone  in  for  a  oonsiderable  beginning,  at  all  eTents,   in  the  way  of  • 
Beoondarj  Education  P — I  have  no  objection. 

16.628.  In  the  ordinary  primary  sohool? — I  am  aesaming  that  the 
onrrkmlnm  of  the  primary  school  ib  fixed  so  as  to  give  the  best  posedble 
education  up  to  the  age  of  14,  and  I  am  ossuming  that  the  average  boy 
will  leave  school  then  and  go  to  work. 

15.629.  It  has  been  found  by  practical  experience,  from  which  there 
IB  no  escape,  that  the  best  way  to  continue  those  largcly-increasiiig 
numbers  of  children  in  the  board  schools,  who  are  remaining  longer  thm 
14.  so  as  to  give  a  ccmtinuity  of  the  same  class  of  education  at  a  school 
on  the  same  lines  and  under  the  same  central  authority  (the  Education 
Department  or  others),  is  by  forming  a  higher  grade  school,  as  it  is  called, 
that  shall  distinctly  be  a  continuation  school  for  those  who  wDl  temain 
longer  im  the  same  I'ducational  lines— ^t  all  events,  tne  same  cnmcnlum 
— as  they  have  been  working  at  from  10  years  old.  It  seems  to  me  that 
your  metiiod  would  entirely  destroy  the  whole  of  that  system.  You  would 
make  the  continuation  take  place  under  new  oonditionB,  under  a  nev 
authority,  and  new  provisions  altogether.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  yon 
see  no  difSculty  in  disrupting  the  whole  thing  in  that  wayP— Isit  pot 
the  fact  that  those  schools  nave  arisen  because  there  were  no  corresponding 
secondary  schools  into  which  the  children  could  be  received.  That  ia  how 
it  has  occurred  to  me. 

15,680.  That  is  not  quite  the  fact.  I  think  it  would  be  more  correc*  if 
vou  were  to  say  that  they  have  arisen  from  the  increased  demand  for  that 
kind  of  education — a  new  demand,  in  fact  ? — I  cannot  see  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  parsing  these  boys  on  to  srhools  properly  organified 
under  the  authority  that  had  to  deal  witti  Secondary  Education  generally. 

15,631.  It  requires  same  familiarity  with  the  Education  Depaitment's 
rules  ?— On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  see  how  the  present  system  is  to  go 
on  developing,  giving  virtually  free  education  up  to  15  or  16  yeitrs  of  age 
to  one  particular  class  of  boys  in  one  particular  type  of  school  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  whilst  "boys  who  are  getting  a  somewhat  parallel 
education  have  to  receive  it  at  the  expense  of  their  parents. 

15,682.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  I  suppose  you  mean  in  grammar  schoolB ; 
you  are  thinking  of  granmiar  schooLs  ?  - 1  am  thinking  of  a  gra  umar  scliool 
or  any  high  school  ^t  might  be  established  in  a  town. 

15.633.  {Mr.  Cockbum.)  Then  I  will  only  ask  you  one  question  more  oii 
this  subj<>ot.  Do  you  think  that  ic  would  be  possible  for  any  Govenunent 
to  carry  succesfully  through  Parliament— at  this  time  of  day — a  mefsure 
which  would  take  away  these  schools  from  a  large  number  of  corporate  bodi^ 
—  school  boards  all  over  the  country — who  luive  established  nigher  grade 
schools,  some  of  them  having  exi>ended  as  much  as  100,OOOZ.  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  or  three  of  thoae  schoolb.  Do  you  think  that  that  ia  a 
possible  thing,  or  will  it  not  rather  be  necessary  to  face  the  difiicultjr  i^ 
another  way  ?— I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  know  what  the  political 
difficulties  might  be  ;  but  it  occurs  to  n.e  that  if  the  school  boards  hare 
spent  so  largely  as  that,  it  makes  the  problem  more  difficult,  and  it  is  » 
pity  that  Secondary  Education  was  not  organised  a  little  earlier. 

15.634.  Then,  coming  to  one  other  point,  may  I  ask  whether  yon 
would  like  to  see,  and  are  you  quite  dear  that  all  this  piovision  for 
evening  educihtion  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  county  council 
or  of  this  new  local  authority  ?— I  should  like  to  see  the  local  authority 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  facilities  for  evening  education,  either 
through  their  technical  schools  and  colleges  or  through  the  univeraity 
college  of  the  town,  or  by  such  other  means  as  experience  might  suggeft 
1  hold  that  it  is  of  gi-eat  value  to  a  city  population  that  they  should  have 
every  facility  and  every  encouragement  for  the  continuation  of  educatioD 
after  the  boys  and  giris  leave  school  and  begin  their  work. 

15,685.  Are  you  aware  that  that  work  is  being  almost  exclusively  done 
by  the  sohool  boards  P~I  know  that  it  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent  hj 
the  sehool  boards,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  local  univeraity  oollages,  and 
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alflo  by  snoL  technical  schuols  as  the  great  Merchant  Venturers'  Sdiool 
or  College,  at  Bristol,  with  which,  no  dcnbt,  yon  are  acquainted. 

15,686.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  it  within  yonr  knowledge  that  there 
are  abont  20,000  such  yonng  people  as  Mr.  Cockbnm  refers  to  nnder 
instruction  in  the  school  board  schools  in  Manchester  alone  P — ^Yes.  I  have 
had  papers  showing  the  nnmbers  ;  it  is  a  very  remarkable  work. 

15,637.  (Mr.  Coekhum.)  Are  you  aware  that  Leeds  has  got  about  12,000? 
-—Yes.  I  myself  had  to  do  with  a  society  a  ^ood  many  years  ago— we  called 
it  the  Becreative  Evening  School  Sode^ — m  Bristol,  just  at  the  time  that 
a  similar  society  was  started  in  London ;  and  we  had,  in  conjunction  with 
the  school  board,  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  evening, 

15,688.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  are  prepared  to  break  all  that 
up,  and  put  it  into  new  hands  ? — ^No,  that  is  quite  a  different  subject  from 
tiie  higher  grade  school. 

15.639.  I  think  not ;  it  is  Secondary  Education  given  very  largely  by 
the  school  board  in  the  evening,  to  many  adults,  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  an 
increasing  number?  > No,  I  should  not  wish  to  take  that  away;  but 
there  is  no  reason  whv  the  work  should  not  be  equally  well  done  by  the 
county  authority  which  would  come  into  operation  under  the  new  Act 

15.640.  "Who  would  have  no  clientele  to  draw  upon  at  all,  but  would 
depend  upon  that  created  by  somebody  else  for  them  P— On  which  body 
no  doubt  the  school  boards  would  be  largely  representod. 

15.641.  Ton  include  then  in  all  your  ideas  that  the  school  boards  would 
be  largely  represented  P — ^Yee,  largely  represented  on  any  city  or  county 
authority. 

15.642.  Would  you  give  us  at  this  point  your  views  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  local  authority  P — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  worked  out 
in  detail  my  ideas  with  regard  to  che  constitution  of  such  a  local  authority, 
except  that  I  should  like  to  see  all  the  leading  educational  interests  of  a 
great  city,  for  instance,  representod  on  it. 

15,648.  I  suppose  that  in  the  rural  counties  the  county  council  would 
do  ;  or  how  would  you  construct  the  new  authority  for  tnem  ? — I  should 
like  to  see  a  separate  education  committee  in  the  counties,  about  half 
of  which  consisted  of  members  of  the  county  council  nominated  by 
themselves. 

15.644.  And  the  other  half  ? —  The  other  half  being  representative 
members  elected  in  such  a  way  as  experience  in  working  out  the  scheme 
might  suggest. 

15.645.  And  are  those  to  be  representative  of  school  boards,  too  P — Yes, 
to  be  a  BAOondary  Education  Committee. 

15,64b.  Are  they  also  to  embody  representatives- of  the  school  boards? — 
The  school  boards  ought  to  have  a  strong  representation  there  also,  of 
course. 

15.647.  Now,  then,  comes  the  practical  difficulty.  Let  us  take  the  West 
Biding,  for  example,  suppose  that  you  could  exclude  from  the  West  Biding 
all  the  coimty  boroughs,  « ould  you  let  them  stand  as  separate  units  by 
ti^emselves ;  is  that  your  view  ? — I  am  not  familiar  locally  with  the  West 
Biding.  I  should  assume  that  that  would  be  the  general  principle  to  go 
upon. 

15.648.  Every  borough  which  is  to  day  created  a  county  borough  by 
population  would  be  recognised  as  a  popular  unit  ? — I  hold  that  it  would 
be  best  to  leave  that  to  work  as  the  unit. 

15.649.  Excluding  the  county  boroughs,  and  taking  the  West  Biding  as  a 
sample,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you  would  have  to  deal  with 
about  60  school  boards,  iJl  of  whom,  I  suppose,  would  require  some  share 
in  arriving  at  the  repreBentatives  to  go  on  to  the  county  council  or  local 
authority  P— Yes.  ^^^'^SE   LIBrT)?^^ 
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16.650.  Will  you  tell  me  how  P — ^It  would  not  be  difficult  in  framing  a 
scheme  to  say  that  this  county  authority  should  consist  of  so  many 
indiTidnids,  and  that  a  certain  proportion  of  those  should  be  elected  by  the 
school  boards  of  the  district.  I  should  like  to  see  a  certain  pr>portion 
also  elected  by  the  teachers  of  the  district,  and  a  certain  other  propoftion 
elected  in  other  ways  probably,  so  ns  to  make  a  fairly  representative  board 
for  the  district. 

15.651.  But  every  bcbool  board,  being  a  corporate  authority  in  itself, 
big  and  little,  you  would  have  a  little  school  board  of  five  members  for  a 
plBce  with  200*  people,  whether  put  on  an  equality  with  a  borough  not 
quite  big  enough  to  rank  as  a  county  borough,  but  yet  with  its  49,000 
udiabitants — the  little  parish  taking  equal  rank  with  the  big  town— in 
nominating  representatives? — ^That  difficulty  must  come  up  with  every 
system  of  representation  I  am  afraid  ;  I  believe  it  could  be  adjusted  iu 
some  way. 

15.652.  Does  not  that  milit-ate  against  the  possibOity  of  sohool  boards 
being  represented  by  a  selection  of  themselves  in  that  way  p — I  do  not 
know.  If  the  school  boards  are  likely  to  be  jealous  of  one  another  it 
might ;  but  I  should  have  thought  that  there  would  have  been  a  sort 
of  solidariiy  between  the  school  boards,  po  that  if  they  were  told  that  the 
school  boards  of  a  district  had  to  elect  three  or  four  or  five  members  of  such 
an  authority,  they  would  easily  work  out  a  modus  operandi. 

15.653.  And  you  have  said  that  you  would  have  a  full  half —I  suppose 
yon  would  have  a  majority  of  the  county  councillors,  because  of  their 
rating  x>owers  P — It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  county  council  should 
be  well  represented  on  the  authority,  in  order  to  carry  out  any  rating 
proposals  satisfactorily. 

15.654.  You  have  said  that  school  boards  and  teachers  should  be 
represented ;  is  there  anybody  else  that  you  would  like  to  see  represented 
on  such  a  body  P — Of  course  the  question  arises  whether  it  would  be  well 
to  ask  the  universities  to  nominate,  or  quart€)r  sessions,  or  any  other 
representative  bodies ;  but  I  confess  that  I  have  not  worked  out  any  scheme 
in  detail. 

15.655.  {Mr.  FetiwUk.)  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commiaaion  that 
Secondary  Education  should  be  entirely  self-supporting,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  suggested  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  free.  With 
which  of  these  opinions  do  you  agree  ? — I  irannot  say  that  I  agree  with 
either  of  those  opinions  I  do  not  see  how  Secondary  Education  could  be 
made  free  without  laying  a  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people,  which  they 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  bear,  at  any  rate.  On  the  other  hand  I  think  the 
idea,  which  was  the  idea  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Ck)mmissioner8,  that 
after  providing  for  buildings  and  apparatus,  all  the  rest  of  the  expenses 
should  be  provided  by  fees,  can  hardly  be  carried  out,  and  I  think  that 
more  aid  must  be  given  from  the  public  purse  than  that  principle  would 
imply.  The  mere  gift  of  free  education  in  all  the  elementary  f^chools  has 
altered  the  condition  of  things  and  the  circumstances  entirely. 

15.656.  Supposing  that  Secondary  Fducation  were  to  be  entirely  self- 
supporting,  would  you  say  that  the  position  of  those  who  are  now  receiving 
Secondary  Education  in  the  eJementaxy  schools  would  be  affected  by  that  ? 
— I  do  not  see  how  you  could  possibly  adjust  the  relationship  of  the  higher 
grade  elementary  school  and  the  lower  grade  secondary  school  if  yon  are  to 
adhere  to  the  principle  that  all  lower  grade  secondary  schools  must  be 
se1f.supportmg. 

15.657.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Except  by  means  of  scholarships  p — Except 
by  way  of  exhibitions  or  scholarships.  "Ion  would  have  what  are  virtually 
two  schools  in  any  great  town — parallel  to  one  another :  one  supported 
by  the  State  giving  rirtually  free  education,  and  the  other  supported 
by  the  parents,  and  by  the  very  parents  who  are  paying  the  rates  and 
taxes. 

15.658.  {Dea/n  of  Mcmoheeter.)  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  it  is  not 
mi^^Tsall^  tl^9  Qi^^P— T  iJHOir  that  some  of  them  require  fees,  and  Bom^ 
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do  not.    At  Sheffield,  if  I  remember  riglitlj,  thej  charge  no  fee;  at 
Manchester,  I  snppoee,  a  fee  is  charged. 

15.659.  {Mr.  Coelcbum.)  I  think  Sheffield  is  the  only  fiee  one  ? — Yes. 

15.660.  yDr.  WormeU.)  I  think  you  do  not  suggest  any  change  necessarily, 
with  regard  to  the  Education  Department,  for  elementary  schools,  except 
this  modification  of  the  standards? — No,  except  as  defining  the  limits 
between  elementary  education  and  Secondary  Education. 

15.661.  You  refer  in  your  precis  to  the  oonntitution  of  a  council  for  the 
Minister  who  represents  Secondary  Education  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Are  you  thinking  of  a  Minister  of  Secondary  Education  independently  of  a 
Minister  for  primary  education  P — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  come  to  uny 
definite  conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  real  point  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
if  you  are  to  have  a  system  of  Secondary  Education  thoroughly  organised, 
you  must  have  someone  charged  with  the  representation  of  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Whether  ho  should  be  the  same  Minister  who  is  charged 
with  the  representation  of  elementary  education  or  not  is  a  question  that 
I  have  not  gone  inti. 

15.662.  You  see  no  objection  to  there  being  one  Mirnster  of  Education  to 
be  responsible  for  it  in  a]l  its  branches  P — No ;  certainly,  my  own  feelings 
and  sympathies  are  all  in  favour  of  bringing  the  different  parts  of  education 
together  into  one  body. 

15.663.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  the  absorption  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  in  the  new  Minister  ? — No. 

15.664.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  think  that  some  of  the  difficulties 
wliich  have  been  "suggested  by  other  Commissioners  woidd  disappear  if  one 
Minister  has  the  handling  of  all  the  parts? — It  would  save  friction,  I 
should  think. 

15.665.  (Mr.  Lytielton)  In  the  matter  of  inspection  of  such  schools  as 
are  under  the  central  authority  only,  you  know  that  some  of  those  schools 
already  havo  a  sanitary  inspection  carried  out  by  order  of  the  governing 
body  under  professional  experts  P  —Yes. 

15.666.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  central  authority  might 
simply  accept  such  a  report  from  the  governing  body  P — Certainly. 

15.667.  And  supposing  that  the  central  authority  were  to  have  a  repre- 
sentBtive  on  the  governing  body  of  such  schools,  would  he  have  a  vote,  or 
might  he  be  an  assessor  without  a  vote  P— I  confess  that  that  is  not  a  point 
to  which  I  attach  uny  very  great  importance  ;  but  I  had  supposed  that  if 
it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  central  authority  should  be  so  directly 
represented,  it  would  simply  be  by  their  nomiuating  some  person  as  their 
representative  on  the  board,  just  as  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
nominates  a  representative. 

15.668.  On  the  question  of  federation  between  such  a  town  as  Birming- 
ham and  the  ooxmtj  of  Warwick.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  wherever 
it  sprang  up  volunterily  it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  provide  for  it  by  statute  ? — I  am  not  sure ;  because  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  wherever  a  town  becomes  very  large  and 
develops  its  own  civic  life,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  what  we  may  call  a  county 
borough,  its  interests  get  dissociated  from  those  of  the  county  ;  so  that  I 
should  be  rather  afraid  whether  the  county  and  the  town  would  work  well 
together.  I  have  seen  veiy  little  of  Birmingham,  so  that  my  experience 
with  regard  to  a  question  of  that  kind  is  rather  connected  witn  tiie  city  of 
Bristol.  Now  I  should  certainly  have  ielt  that  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  running  together,  woiild  be  like  two  dogs  coupled 
together,  that  wanted  to  get  away  from  one  another. 

15.669.  I  was  only  meaning  that  with  regard  to  the  questions  that  must 
inevitably  arise  on  educational  matters,  where  an  adjustment  between  the 
two  is  necessary,  you  would  not  in  any  way  hamper  their  voluntarily  con- 
sulting each  other  P—I7o,  I  t))iQk  thi^t  there  ought  to  be  f»  mt^ob  pQufer^no^ 
fbs  possible, 
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15,670.  Then  with  regard  to  flepuate  aohoolB,  dealing  with  aeparafce 
curricula,  aa  agaiiuit  the  qneniion  of  Bopaiate  sides,  yon  gave  it  as  yonr 
opinion  that  separate  schools,  if  possible,  wonld  be  preferable  to  one 
sdiool  with  separate  fddee  ? — Where  the  numbers  are  sofficientl  j  large,  I 
think  on  the  whole,  it  is  best  for  the  pupils  that  they  should  be  counted  as 
separate  schools.  It  enables  the  master  to  infuse  the  right  spirit  into 
the  school  more  easily ;  the  risk  being  otherwise  that  one  department 
is  thought  inferior  to  the  other,  and  accepts,  perhaps,  that  verdict. 

15,67L  Those  adTantsges  then,  in  many  cases,  ^ould  have  to  be  pur- 
chased,  would  they  not,  by  ircr^ised  cost ;  two  schools  surely  must  cost 
moie  thau  one  P — To  some  extent ;  so  that  it  would  have  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  county  or  local  authority. 

15,672.  In  answer  io  Mrs.  Sidgwiok,  I  think  you  said  that  the  dilfioulties 
of  passing  boys  on  from  one  school  to  another,  in  the  matter  of  the  age  at 
whi^  they  are  going  to  leave  off  attendance  aA  the  new  school,  would  not 
be  found  to  be  very  considerable  I  think  you  were  speaking  of  the 
difficulties  at  the  starting  of  their  work  in  the  new  school  P —  Tea. 

15.678.  There  is  another  class  of  difficulties  which  have  been  put 
before  us — that  is,  the  prospect  of  the  boys  leaving  shortly  after  their  arrival 
at  the  secondary  school  with  a  ragged  end,  so  to  speak,  of  any  subject  that 
tiiey  have  taken  up.  Would  you  attach  any  importance  to  that  P— I  am 
not  afraid  of  that,  because  I  assume  all  through  that  the  system  to  be 
established  will  include  facUities  for  continuing  education  istet  leaving 
schooL 

15,674.  Even  after  leaving  the  secondary  school  P — ^Tes ;  and  I  should 
dteire  to  see  far  more  done  in  the  way  of  providing  such  facilities,  and  in 
the  way  of  giving  encouragement  to  those  who  are  employed,  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  defects 
of  our  Sdcondary  Education  system  at  present  is  that  employers  of  young 
people  have  assumed  no  responsibility  at  all  with  regard  to  providing  that 
those  young  people  shall  continue  their  education  ;  they  are  quite  content 
to  say  that  they  are  glad  to  see  evening  classes  establiahed,  and  so  on ; 
but  I  have  hardly  ever  found  employers  who  are  willing  to  sav  that  they 
would  give  certain  privileges,  or  exemptions,  or  assistanoe  to  their  young 
people  who  would  take  advantai^e  of  luch  a  system  as  evening  classes  and 
schools  of  different  kinds.  If  employers  can  be  made  to  feel  their  responsi  - 
bility,  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  boy  being  transferred  from  an  elementary  school, 
say,  for  12,  or  15,  or  J  8  months  to  a  secondary  school,  and  then  leaving  that 
B<mool  after  he  has  only  perhaps  begun  some  new  subjects.  I  shoidd  hope 
that  his  teachers  and  friends,  and  perhaps  his  employer,  would  say,  "  Ton 
"  are  leaving  school  and  beginning  work,  and  we  wish  you  to  continue  those 
"  subjects  which  you  have  begun,  and  to  go  on  with  your  education." 

15,676.  (Dr.  WormrU,)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  Government, 
and  also  the  proprietors  of  very  large  firms,  have  consented  to  take  off  two 
years  of  the  ordinary  apprenticeship  in  certain  cases  where  the  apprentices 
have  received  technical  instruction,  and  a  t«M;hnical  certificate  in  some 
places  ? — I  was  not  aware  that  to  any  great  extent  the  employers  of  labour 
had  made  any  such  proposals  or  couceHsions. 

15.676.  Without  doubt  that  view  is  spreading,  and  I  think  that  the 
Qovernment  set  the  example  at  Woolwich  ? — Every  tandenoy  of  tibat  kind 
seems  to  me  to  lessen  the  risk  of  transfeiring  boys  to  a  higher  gradiA 
school. 

15.677.  (If  r.  Jebb.)  I  think  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  two  grades  of 
schools  are  enough  —that  three  are  rather  too  much  P — ^Yes. 

15.678.  Assuming  that  there  are  to  be  two  gndes  of  schools,  where 
would  you  draw  the  line  between  them  ?— I  should  like  to  leave  the  exact 
point  at  wliicli  the  line  should  be  drawn  to  the  county  authority. 

15.679.  And  in  regard  to  the  county  authority,  to  what  extent  would  you 
desire  to  see  a  representation  of  teachers  upon  it  P — ^I  should  distinctly 
wish  to  see  teachers  represented  upon  it.    I  do  not  mean  that  the  teachers 
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■honM  Deceefliirilj  haye  a  pzepondemting  inflnence ;  bnt  that  they  ahoidd 
be  fairly  represented,  so  that  they  oonld  haTe  a  real  voioe  in  the  aedBions 
of  finch  a  body.    I  should  have  thought  a  fourth  would  be  suffioieiit. 

15.680.  You  would  haye  some  repreeentativefi  both  of  seeondary  and  of 
elementary  teachers  p — Yes,  I  should,  in  order  to  facilitate  matters  of 
adjustment  between  the  different  grades  and  for  the  sake  of  the  sense 
of  justice  also. 

15.681.  And  possibly  some  represeutatiyes  of  the  untyersities  P — I  think 
it  would  be  yery  desirable  that  such  bodies  should  haye  a  nominee  of  the 
uniyersities  on  them. 

15.682.  {Dean  of  Manchest  r.)  In  your  precis  you  suggest  that  the  central 
authority  is  to  haye  a  majority  of  persons  of  not  less  than  10  years' 
experience  as  teachers.  1  thought  that  Professor  Jebb  had  anticipated  my 
question ;  but  I  find  he  has  not,  because  he  has  been  speaking  of  the 
local  authority.  I  want  to  know,  therefore,  whether  these  teachers  also 
are  to  be  representatiye  of  the  elementary  as  well  as  the  secondary 
teachers  ? — They  would  be  nominees  of  the  drown,  and  I  should  suppose 
that  the  Grown  would  look  round  and  try  to  find  the  beet  qualified  persons 
for  such  work. 

15.683.  The  majority  of  persons  on  this  Educational  Ck>uncil,  the  central 
authority,  would  be  persons  of  not  less  than  10  years'  experience  as 
teachers,  whether  elementary  or  secondazy  P — Or  uniyersity  teacher. 

15.684.  Precisely.  So  far  as  I  understand,  under  this  central  educational 
authority  would  come  the  initiation  of  schemes  for  the  working  of  schools  P 
— Hardly  the  initiation.  My  idea  is  that  the  iidtiation  of  schemes  would 
rest  with  the  county  authority. 

15.685.  With  a  reference,  I  suppose,  to  the  central  authority  P — Yes, 
with  a  reference  to  the  central  authority. 

15.686.  Then  t&e  county  authority  would,  so  to  speak,  engulf  the 
operations  of  the  present  Charity  Commission  P — To  a  considerable  extent, 

>CB. 

15.687.  Haye  you  thought  of  the  difficulty  in  committing  to  comparatiyely 
non-experts  such  a  yery  delicate  manipulation  of  matt^  as  the  initiation 
of  schemes  p — ^I  should  not  be  afraid  of  that,  beCbuse  the  schemes  would, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  run  on  models  that  are  generally  accepted,  and  would 
all  haye  to  be  superyised  by  the  central  authority. 

15.688.  But  you  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  such  a  county  authority  might 
be  more  likely  to  frame  a  useful  scheme  than  eyen  the  Chanty  Com- 
mission P — ^I  think  they  would  start  from  the  wants  of  the  soil,  so  to  8x>eak ; 
they  would  haye  that  adyantage  always. 

15.689.  Are  you  aware  that  there  haye  been  schemes  which  have 
emanated  from  the  Charity  Commission  which  haye  reoeiyed  considerable 
modification,  and  to  great  adyantage  in  some  localities,  by  the  local 
authority  P — I  haye  not,  of  course,  had  much  dealing  with  the  Charity 
Commission  directly,  but  I  haye  known  instances  in  which  there  haye  been 
differences  of  opinion  between  them  and  the  local  authorities. 

15.690.  You  can  conceiye  that  the  local  authorities  might  really  haye  an 
inspiration  of  yalue  P — ^Yes. 

15.691.  Following  up  Mr.  Lyttelton's  question,  do  not  you  think  that 
the  administratiye  county  would  be  always  likely  to  take  into  consideration 
what  was  being  done  in  the  county  borough  or  city  ? — If  you  mean  with 
regard  to  the  working  together  with  them,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  I 
think,  in  the  way  of  adjusting  outstanding  questions  between  the  two. 

15.692.  I  mean  that  they  would  not  be  likely,  for  example,  to  wish  to 
establish  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  Birmingham,  or 
Manchester ;  they  would  not  be  desirous  of  spendiiig  the  money  entrusted 
to  them  in  founding  schools  when  they  found  that  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and 
Manchester,  were  supplied?—!  should  haye  thought  that  there  was  no 
risk  whateyer  of  a  waste  of  that  kind. 
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15,098.  In  epeakiiig  of  ihcwe  parallel  aohools,  and  sappoaiiig,  far 
argnment's  flake,  that  they  were  taken  away  from  the  gOTomment  of 
school  boards,  following  Mr.  Gonkbnm's  qnestions,  do  yon  think  that  they 
should  or  should  not  be  free  ;  should  yon  leave  that  to  the  local  authority, 
for  example  P — ^I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  higher  grade  school,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  secondary  school,  should  be  treated  as  a  rule  exactly  in  the 
aame  way  with  regard  to  fees  as  the  corresponding  secondary  school,  say, 
of  the  second  or  third  grade— say  of  the  *!hird  grade,  perhaps. 

15  694.  In  common  fairness,  I  suppose,  with  plenty  of  exhibitions  and 
even  bursaries  for  maintenance  ? — Yes ;  I  should  give  exhibitions  quite 
freely  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  have  the  same  corresponding 
exhibitions  from  the  preparatory  secondary  school. 

15.695.  Ton  would  contemplate  also,  I  suppose,  means  of  maintenance 
in  some  cases  ?  ~It  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  I  think,  to  giye  some- 
thing in  addition  to  the  fees  in  many  cases. 

15.696.  We  have  heard  very  much  of  the  difficulty  of  correlating  some 
secondary  schools  which  are  at  present  under  school  boards  with  other 
schools,  as  for  example,  grammar  schools.  Have  you  contemplated  the 
desirability  of  putting  both  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Education  of  whom  you  have  spoken? — I 
should  have  no  objection  to  one  common  Minister,  at  all. 

15.697.  And  to  one  common  administrative  body,  so  to  speak,  under  the 
Minister  P — ^I  think  thatTit  would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  keep 
the  commission  which  has  been  spoken  of  aa  the  central  authority,  distinct 
from  the  permanent  staff  which  has  to  deal  with  elementary  education. 

l.'»,698.  In  point  of  fact  you  would  have,  as  it  were,  two  departments, 
a  primary  department  and  a  secondary  department,  under  the  one 
Minister  ? — ^Yes ;  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  under  the  one  head. 

15.699.  And  under  the  one  council  P — ^I  have  not  contemplated  giving 
the  central  authority  any  control  over  elementary  education. 

15.700.  But  do  not  you  think  that  it  might  soften  some  of  the,  almost, 
asperities  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  school 
boards.  The  school  boards  will  think  once,  twice,  and  thrice,  before  they 
part  with  what  they  were  already  administering,  as  Mr.  Ciockbum  has 
said ;  and  would  it  not  perhaps  facilitate  this  action  if  they  were  all  under 
oce  administration.  There  might  be  separate  departments,*  but  those 
departments  would  confer  together  ? — That  is  what  I  should  have  thonght, 
that  the  departments  would,  of  course,  confer  freely. 

15.701.  And  would  settle  all  those  difficulties  P — Yes,  they  would  adjust 
the  difficulties.  Really,  if  the  question  could  be  faced  dispassionately, 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  see,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  any  difficulty 
in  readjusting  the  matter. 

15.702.  {Mr,  Yoxall.)  The  Commission  has  received  suggestions  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  functions  of  the  school  boards,  and  the  existence  of 
the  school  boards  as  such,  should  be  suspended  or  abrogated  in  favour  of 
the  election  of  a  new  body  in  county  boroughs,  which  should  be  a  board 
of  education,  and  should  administer  locally  both  Primary  and  Secondair 
Education  within  the  county  borough.  What  would  be  your  view  with 
regard  to  a  proposal  of  that  kind  p— I  think  that  my  experience  is  hardly  of 
snch  a  kind  that  my  view,  as  to  that  consolidation,  would  be  of  great  value. 
I  am  all  in  favour,  as  a  general  principle,  of  putting  these  things  into  the 
hands  of  the  municipalities  as  much  as  possible,  so  Siat  if  you  can  combine 
the  two  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  combined. 

15,708.  From  a  purely  educational  standpoint  you  would  approve  of  that 
suggestion  P — ^Yes,  I  should  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

15,704.  {Dean  of  MancJieet&r.)  "Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  educate 

the  members  of  the  municipality  quite  as  much  as  anybody  else  ? Yes, 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  ^^eneral  lif  9  pf  a  great  oity 
10(4  4iaw  it  aU  together.  ^ 
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16.705.  (Bir  Henry  Boieoe.)  Passmg  on  to  the  next  item  i a  yonrprtKsis,  Pbovisiohyob 
that  is,  your  opinion  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done  in  small  towns         Ri^kal 
and  country  districts,  would  you  kindly  give  the  Ck>mmis8ion  your  opinion         ""bict*- 
on  that  point? — ^I  suppose  it  is  agreed  that  anything  like  a  system  of 

graded  schools  would  be  impossible. 

15.706.  Would  you  distinguish,  perhaps,  between  the  small  towns  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  completely  rural  districts  on  the  other  hand  ?— In 
small  towns  I  should  expect  that  it  would  be  in  most  cases  iK>ssible  to 
maintain  one  good  high  school,  as  distinct  from  the  elementary  school. 

15.707.  When  you  speak  of  small  towns,  would  you  give  us  your  lower 
limit  as  to  population  F — I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  defined  it  in  my  own 
mind. 

15.708.  Would  you  go  below  10,000  f— I  should  go  down  to  10,000 
certainly,  but  it  ought  to  be  possible,  with  the  help  of  endowments,  to 
maintain  a  high  school  in  towns  of  considerably  less  population  than 
10,000, 1  think:  It  might  not  be  a  large  high  school,  but  it  would  be 
large  enough  to  constitute  a  good  school. 

15.709.  And  those  high  schools  in  your  opinion,  then,  are  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  authority  ? — Yes  ;  they  should  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  be  the  link  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  higher 
training  of  the  universities,  or  the  professions,  or  whatever  may  be 
required. 

15.710.  And  the  county  authority  should  have  power  to  establish  such 
schools  where  they  do  not  exist  P — Yes,  and  practically  to  fix  the  grade. 

15.711.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  the  cost  of  establishing  schools  of 
that  kind  where  they  do  not  Jiow  exist  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have. 

15.712.  You  cannot  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  how  the  funds  are  to  be 
obtained  for  that  purpose  P— If  there  are  no  endowments  available,  then  I 
should  have  expected  that  the  necessary  funds  might  be  raised  partly  by 
rate  and  partly  by  grant  from  the  Imj^rial  Exchequer— possibly  half  and 
half,  I  should  think  it  might  be. 

15.713.  And  the  curriculum  which  you  would  carry  out  in  those  schools 
would  be  determined  by  the  county  authority  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — ^Yes. 

15,714  With  regard  to  those  purely  rural  districts  where  there  is  a  sparse 
population,  what  are  your  proposals P— I  should  feel  very  sorry  if  any 
district  was  left  without  some  form  of  higher  school. 

15.715.  Take  yuur  own  county  of  Westmoreland,  for  instance,  where  the 
population  is  very  sparse  f — It  is  more  sparse  perhaps  than  anywhere  else 
in  England 

15.716.  And  where  also  railway  communication,  I  may  add,  is  very 
imperfect? — That  is  so.  There,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  some  districts, 
but  not  many,  I  think,  whore  it  might  not  be  possible  to  maiutain  any- 
thing beyond  an  elementary  school ;  but  in  most  cases  it  would  I  think  be 
possible,  at  very  slight  expense  to  the  public,  to  establish  a  school  of  a 
mixed  character. 

15.717.  Do  you  mean  mixed  as  to  the  sexes — girls  and  boys  ? — No,  I 
was  not  thinking  of  the  sexes — I  meant  an  elementary  school  with  a  higher 
grade  top  in  ic.  and  with,  let  us  say,  a  well-educated  university  man  as 
headmaster. 

15.718.  Is  he  to  be  the  headmaster  of  the  whole  school  ? — Yes,  I  should 
make  him  the  headmaster  of  the  whole  school.  One  hopes  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  good  many  elementary  schoolmasters  will  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a  university  training. 

15.719.  Under  what  goverament  would  you  place  such  a  bc1k)o1  y — I 
should  place  any  such  mixed  school  under  the  county  authority. 
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15.720.  Tbej  would  be  also  fhe  anthoriij  in  sach  iiutanoes  for  elemen- 
tary edneation  P— To  that  extent.  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  wonld  be 
any  great  dilBcalty  in  adjosting  soch  nmtters  as  inspection  and  grants. 

16.721.  (Mr.  Cockbum.)  The  Education  Department  would  insist  upon 
inspecting  by  their  own  inspector,  of  oonrse  ? — Yes. 

15.722.  And  wonld  pay  their  grants  on  the  same  conditions  ? — Yes  ;  but 
yon  wonld  have  this  higher  top  of  the  school  and  the  children  passing 
from  one  department  to  another. 

15.728.  That,  again,  would  be  earning  grants  from  South  Kensington  ? 
— I  was  siqyposing  that,  possibly,  under  some  new  system,  the  grant  from 
South  Kanungton  might  be  modified;  bat  I  have  not  gone  into  that 
question. 

15.724.  (Sir  Herwy  Bo^coe. )  Would  these  schools  be  in  any  sense  board* 
ing  schools,  or  would  they  be  day  schools  P — It  would  be  mueh  more  ea^ 
to  establish  such  schools,  and  make  them  good  schools,  if  the  buildings 
were  made  good,  and  the  headmaster  provided  with  a  good  house  in  which 
he  could  take  a  few  boarders. 

15.725.  You  mean  tuat  for  those  children  or  pupils  in  what  you  call  the 
upper  portion  of  the  school,  the  secondary  portion,  it  would  be  veiy 
convenient  if  they  could  be  boarded  P — ^Partly  boarded ;  but,  of  course,  the 
primary  object  of  such  an  upper  department  would  be  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  any  good  schoolmaster  so 
established  would  be  sure  to  obtain  some  boarders ;  and  I  believe  that  you 
might  have  scattered  over  the  more  thinly  populated  parts  of  the  country 
many  really  good  schools,  though  small,  of  that  type,  and  thus  you  would 
spread  higher  educational  influences  just  as  yon  would  by  means  of  the 
parish  priest  very  often.  Many  a  good  schoolmaster  would  make  quite  as 
good  'an  income  as  a  parish  clergyman,  and  be  in  as  good  a  position, 
and  would  be  bringing  some  of  the  best  possible  influences  to  bear  upon  all 
classes  of  children  in  that  district. 

15.726.  You  have  not,  perhaps,  gone  so  flaur  as  to  be  able  to  give  the 
Commission  some  idea  as  to  what  number  of  such  schools  in  your  county 
of  Westmoreland,  for  example,  would  be  needed,  and  what  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  one  of  those,  and,  therefore,  of  all  the  schools,  might  be  P-^ 
No,  I  have  not ;  but  if  yon  were  to  take  all  the  towns  of  any  considerable 
size  scattered  about  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  I  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  establish  such  schools  as  those,  so  that  there  should  be  such 
a  school  within  something  like  five  or  six  miles  of  almost  every  child, 
excepting,  here  And  there,  in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts.  If  I  had 
the  duty  of  arranging  such  a  set  of  schools,  I  think  I  could  do  it  in  that 
way ;  and  my  belief  is  that  if  Uie  alternative  were  put  to  any  district : 
*'  You  must  either  be  content  with  an  elementary  school  only,  or  assist  us 
"  in  some  way  to  establish  a  mixed  school,"  some  local  assiistanQe  would 
be  forthcoming. 

15.727.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  I  suppose  cycling  wonld  be  rather  a 
solvent  in  these  days  p — Ycd,  H  is ;  it  miSces  it  easier  for  boys— possibly 
for  girls.    It  makes  a  great  difference,  really. 

PiBPAEATOBT  15,728.  (8vr  Henry  Roecoe.)  Now,  perhaps,  we  had  better  take  you  to 
Schools.  ^j^  y^^j  important  question  of  your  views  respecting  preparatory  secondary 
schools.  You  have  paid  special  attention,  I  believe,  to  this  particular 
question  P— It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  preparatory  schools  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  whole  question  of  Secondary  Education,  because 
of  the  very  great  importance  of  the  earliest  years. 

15.729.  You  think  that  up  to  this  time  the  early  education  of  boys,  and 
I  presume  also  of  girls,  has  been  left  too  much  to  chance  P — ^Too  much  to 
private  enterprise  and  to  any  kind  of  method. 

15,780.  What  suggestions  would  yon  make  for  improving  that  state  of 
things  P — ^I  should  Uke  to  see  in  all  large  towns  a  good  supply  of  prepara- 
tory day  schools  educating  children  from  the  earliest  age  up  to  13,  or 
theroabouta. 
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15.731.  Would  yon  be  good  enongb  to  define  ezaotly  what  yon  mean  by 
preparatory  day  sohoolB,  preparatory  to  what,  and  with  what  object  are 
they  to  be  founded,  and  iu  what  way  do  they  differ  from  an  ordinary 
school  F — I  simply  use  the  term  '*  preparatory  "  as  it  is  ordinarily  used,  as 
educating  children  np  to  about  the  age  of  13;  children  outside  the 
elementary  schools,  that  is  to  say. 

15.732.  The  terms  "  preparatory  school  '*  and  *'  preparatory  secondary 
school  *'  are  frequently  used  for  such  schools  as  prepare  young  boys  to  go 
to  the  large  public  or  national  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Bogby,  and 
so  forth  ;  do  you  refer  to  schools  of  that  kind  P — I  was  thinking  of  it  as  a 
much  larger  quesiion  tlian  that,  as  in  fact  the  preparatory  education  of  all 
children  who  are  not  going  to  elementary  sohrols,  whether  in  town  or 
country. 

15,738.  In  what  way  does  the  instruction  of  children  below  13  differ 
from  that  of  children  above  13  in  system  or  in  method ;  why  is  it  neces- 
sary, in  other  words,  that  we  should  have  special  preparatory  secondary 
school  and  not  carry  on  the  secondary  instruction  from  an  early  age  below 
13  up  to  and  beyond  that  point  ?— The  point  of  my  suggestion  is  that  in 
large  towns  I  consider  that  it  would  be  better,  where  it  is  possible,  to  have 
children  up  to  the  age  of  13,  or  thereabouts,  educated  either  in  a  separate 
school  apcurt  from  Uie  elder  children  or  in  a  separate  department ;  it  is 
better  for  their  general  life  that  they  should  not  be  thrown  into  the  great 
mass  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  17  or  18. 

15,734.  (De«n  of  Manchester.)  I  think  you  have  expressed  yourself  very 
strongly  in  publ^  as  to  the  advantage  of  children  being  at  home  and 
being  under  home  influences? — Certainly,  I  hold  that  it  is  better  that 
home  influences  should  continue  up  to  that  age  whenever  it  is  possible,  but 
at  the  same  time  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  earUer 
years  in  any  system  of  education  than  has  hitherto  been  given.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes  in  Secondary  Education,  not  very  much 
attention  has  been  given .  to  the  education  of  children  before  the  age 
of  18,  or  to  the  best  methods  to  be  employed,  or  to  the  training  of  the 
teachers. 

15,735-6.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Would  you  also  place  such  preparatory 
schools  under  the  county  authority? — I  should  wish  to  see  the  county 
authority  giving  close  attention  to  the  education  of  children  from  the 
earliest  school  age,  and,  if  possible,  establishing  such  schools  as  I  have 
yentured  to  indicate  in  my  precis,  or  such  departments  of  schools.  Then 
there  comes,  of  course,  the  quite  separate  question  of  the  preparatory 
boarding  schooL  The  preparatory  boarding  school  I  look  upon,  of  course, 
as  a  necessity,  but  wherever  possible  I  should  prefer  to  see  boys  educated 
and  kept  under  home  influences  until  about  13  years  of  age. 

15.737.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  authority  should  consider  the 
training  of  teachers  for  those  preparatory  schools  ? — ^Yes,  1  should  hope 
that  some  special  attention  would  be  given  to  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  earlier  stages  of  education  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  difficult  in 
many  ways. 

15.738.  Much  in  the  same  way  as  attention  is  paid  now  by  the  Kinder- 
garten system,  and  otherwise,  to  that  subject  ? — fee,  and  by  the  Froebel 
Institute,  and  so  on. 

15.739.  What  fee  would  you  charge  at  those  schools  ?-  Ck>n8idering  that 
children  attending  at  elementary  schools  are  jg^etting  free  education  to  a 
great  extent  I  should  like  to  bee  the  fees  of  those  preparatory  schools, 
day  schools,  made  as  reasonable  as  possible.    That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say. 

15.740.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  with  regard  to  preparatory 
boarding  schools  ? — With  regard  to  preparatory  boarding  schools,  there 
comes  up  for  consideration  the  very  important  question,  I  think,  of 
whether  any  of  the  pubUc  funds  which  at  present,  as  a  rule,  are  appro- 
priated to  the  education  of  boys  from  13  upwards,  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  education  of  boys  of  an  earlier  age  ;  which  amounts  to  the  question 
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trheiher  there  should  be  anything  like  a  syfrtem  of  public  preparatory 
f  ohoola  established.  At  present  oar  secondary  schools  are  to  a  great  extent 
supplied  by  means  of  private  preparatoiy  schools.  Now  there  are  one  or 
two  considerations  which  make  it  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  rely 
entirely  on  priyate  schools  for  the  education  of  the  boys  who  are  to  go  to 
the  great  schools  at  13,  and  one  of  those  is  the  tendency  of  private  schools 
to  become  very  expensive.  There  are  many  persons  who  are  so  situated 
that  they  are  bound  to  send  their  children  to  a  boarding  school  at  an  earlv 
age,  and  who  yet  must  feel  it  a  very  great  burden  to  have  to  pay  very  high 
fees  from  9  or  10  years  of  age  until  18  or  19. 

TBSATxnrr  or       15,741.  With  regard  to  private  schools,  you  would,  I  presume,  place 

PBirATs        them  on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  inspection  and  examination  as 

ScnooLB.       public  schools? — Certainly.     There  I  should  agree  with  all    the  best 

private  schoolmasters  whom  I  know,  in  thinking  that  they  should  be  placed 

on  the  same  general  footing  as  the  great  schools  for  which  they  are 

preparing. 

15.742.  From  your  experience,  you  do  not  think  that  that  would  meet 
with  opposition  from  the  better  class  of  private  schoolmasters  ? — No  ;  on 
the  other  hand  I  think  that  the  best  private  schoolmasters  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  some  such  system  established.  All  those  whom  I  know  best 
would  ask  that  they  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  great  schools 
for  which  they  prepare. 

15.743.  And  that  both  headmasters  and  assistant  masters  should  be 
duly  registered  P — ^Yee. 

15.744.  Do  you  also  think  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that  on 
the  part  of  private  schoolmasters  P — ^I  do. 

15.745.  {Dean  of  MoncJuister.)  You  speak  of  the  benefit  of  endowments 
which  you  said  just  now  should  be  available  for  children  under  13  as  well 
as  over  ;  would  you  favour  a  general  redistribution  of  endowments  P — ^I 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  that  suggestion  with  any  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  profession. 

15.746.  It  is  a  question  that  arises  P — ^It  is  a  very  impoiiant  question. 
I  must  confess,  as  a  matter  of  justice  that  I  do  not  see  why  the  benefits 
of  endowments  should  be  confined  to  boys  over  13,  and  wny  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  business  of  superintending  and  managing  Secondary 
Education  should  not  look  to  some  provision  of  public  help  being  given 
for  the  younger  boys  as  well  as  for  the  older,  especially  bearing  in  mind 
that  if  a  boy  has  the  misfortune  to  go  to  a  bad  private  school,  by  the 
time  that  he  reaches  the  age  of  13  his  educational  prospects  are  almost 
ruined.  Many  private  schools  are,  of  course,  excellent,  but  some  are  vezy 
bad ;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  inefficient,  and  sometimes 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  have  not  even  the  proper  moral  qualification. 

15.747.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Beverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
private  schools,  and  recognising  the  fact  that  inspection,  examination, 
and  registration  would  be  welcomed  by  the  private  schoolmasters,  is 
it  within  your  knowledge  that  they  would  make  any  serious  demands  on 
public  funds  in  return  for  such  examination,  inspection,  or  registration ; 
and,  if  so,  how  far  could  public  funds  be  in  any  way  allocated  to  private 
schools  P — So  far  as  I  know,  private  schoolmasters  would  not  ask  for 
anything  except  recognition  ;  I  think  that  they  would  be  quite  satisfied  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  being 
registered,  and  being  inspected,  and  being  examined,  as  the  public  schools, 
without  asking  for  any  return.  In  fact  it  is  quite  possible  that  tiiey  might 
look  with  a  little  suspicion  or  alarm  on  my  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  establish  some  public  preparatory  schools. 

15  J48.  But  would  you  object  yourself,  for  example,  that  scholarships 
should  be  held  by  private  schools— county  scholarships,  for  example  P — It 
is  rather  difficult  to  award  scholarships  at  a  very  early  age. 

15,749.  I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  those  very  early  pupils,  but  of 
private  schools  in  general  p — Yes,  as  distinct  from  preparatoiy  schools  \ 
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and  I  should  hope  that  piiyate  schools  wotdd  receiye  full  recognition  and 
encouragement. 

15.750.  What  do  you  mean  bj  that  ? — ^I  mean  that  if  adequate  security 
were  taken  that  the  headmaster  of  a  piiyate  school  should  be  a  fit  and 
piop^  person  morally  and  intellectnally  and  duly  registered,  and  so  on, 
and  his  assistants  registered,  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  school  recognised 
as  a  proper  school  to  which  boys  might  take  scholarships  as  to  any  other 
— ^that  they  should  have  a  free  field. 

15.751.  Would  that  be  the  only  means  that  you  could  suggest? — I  do 
not  see  what  else  you  can  do  for  priyate  schools  beyond  that  recognition. 

15.752.  Are  there  any  other  points  with  regard  to  preparatory  boarding 
schools  to  which  you  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Oommission  P— I  do 
not  know  that  anything  more  occurs  to  me. 

15.753.  Then  as  to  the  portion  of  your  precis  that  we  haye  not  had       leaytsq 
time  to  go  oyer,  might  I  ask  you  whether  you  desire  to  point  out  with    Exhibitiobs. 
regard  to  fees,  exhibitions,  or  scholarships  any  special  yiews  that  you  wish 

to  bring  before  the  Oommissionf — There  are  one  or  two  points  which  L 
should  like  to  bring  before  them.     There  is  one  point  with  regard  to 

exhibitions  which  seems  to  me  of  considerable  importance,  and  not  to  haye 
been  much  dwelt  upon,  and  that  is  the  desirabiUty  of  opening  leaying 
exhibitions  from  one  grade  school  to  another,  and  so  on,  for  competition 
amongst  the  schools  of  a  town  or  district,  and  not  attaching  them  to 
particular  schools. 

15.754.  You  would  like  to  see  a  system  adopted  in  a  large  oiij  whereby 
a  great  elasticity  would  be  giyen  to  the  scholarship  system  P — ^Yes,  that  is 
so.  Supposing  that  you  haye  a  district  with  eight  or  ten  schools  of  the 
same  giade,  and  that  you  haye,  we  will  say,  40  or  50  exhibitions  to  award 
amongst  them,  I  woxild  much  rather  that  they  all  competed  freeiy  for 
those  exhibitions,  so  that  half  might  go  to  one  school,  if  the  pupils 
deseryed  it,  rather  than  that  each  school  should  haye  so  many  attached, 
to  it. 

15.755.  Would  you  leaye  it  to  the  local  authority  or  to  the  parents  of* 
the  children  to  decide  P— I  should  prefer  to  leaye  it  to  the  county  authority, 
except  that  I  am  clear  about  the  principle  that  it  is  better  for  education 
that  you  should  haye  an  open  competition.  I  haye  had  experience,  as  I 
mention  in  my  precis,  of  one  foundation,  the  Hastings  Exhibitions  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  which  are  competed  for  by  a  large  number  of 
schools  in  the  North  of  England,  some  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  some  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire;  and  the  experience  of  the 
authorities  at  Queen's  College  is  yery  strongly  in  fayour  of  that  system  p 
they  hold  that  it  has  enabled  them  to  get  a  far  better  class  of  scholars 
than  they  could  haye  got  if  the  exhibitions  had  been  attached  to  separate 
schools,  and  that  it  has  tended  to  stimulate  good  education  in  tbe  district,^ 
and  enables  people  to  find  out  which  are  the  good  schools. 

15,766.  Yon  would  like  to  see  a  system  of  that  sort  carried  out  on  at 
larger  scale  by  the  county  authority  p — Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  it  adopted 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

15,757.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  think  that  that  is  actually 
preferable  to  open  scholarships ;  would  they  get  better  scholars  than  if 
the  exhibitions  were  entirely  open  P — I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  work  an  entirely  open  system ;  and  I  think  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  do 
that  you  would  probably,  to  some  extent,  depress  the  education  of  the 
country  districts  too  much.  I  haye  had  experience  of  that  too,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  connexion  with  a  series  of  scholarships  or  exhibitions  open  to 
elementary  schools  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  for  which  I  haye 
been  on  the  goyeming  body  for  many  years,  and  I  haye  conducted  the 
examination  for  many  years.  It  was  an  entirely  open  system  that  we  eeta- 
bUshed ;  it  was  established  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  George  Moore,  a  well-known> 
London  merchant.  We  started  it  as  an  entirely  open  system  for  all  children- 
within  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  which  diocese  includes,  besides  Cumberland. 

i    88569.  Z 
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and  Westmoreland,  the  district  of  Barrow-in-Farness.  We  found,  as  a 
m»tter  of  fact,  that  after  some  years  the  children  connected  with  the  more 
advanced  board  schools  in  snch  a  population  as  that  of  Barrow  carried 
off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exhibitions.  Then  that  was  so  disoonraging 
to  the  more  remote  parts — ^the  country  parts  of  the  two  counties — ^thst  we 
found  it  desirable  to  modify  the  system  so  as  to  encourage  and  protect 
the  scattered  country  schools. 

15.758.  Were  those  exhibitions  tenable  at  the  university? — No,  those 
were  only  from  the  elementary  school  to  a  higher  school. 

15.759.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  principle  would  apply  in  the  case 
of  university  exhibitions  P — I  think  that  the  same  objection,  would  to  some 
extent,  apply — I  am  afraid  it  might.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that  you 
would  probably  give  the  maximum  of  assistance  to  higher  education  in  a 
district  if  you  opened  those  exhibitions  to  competition  amongst  scdiools  in 
the  same  district  It  seems  like  reverting  to  a  system  that  was  destroyed 
a  good  many  years  ago,  but  I  think  that  with  a  combination  of  open 
scholarships  at  the  universities,  yoa  would  probably  get  the  best  resolto 
for  the  country  at  large. 

15J60.  (Dr.  Fairhairn,)  As  regards  eo]lege  scholarships,  in  that  case 
you  would  advocate  their  being  tied,  not  to  special  Bchools,  but  to  special 
districts  P  -^Yes.  Of  course,  having  obtained  the  exhibition,  the  student 
would  have  free  choice  as  to  where  the  exhibition  would  be  taken — subject 
to  the  place  being  approved  by  the  awarders. 

15,761.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  Hastings  Exhibitions,  they  are 
tied  to  Queen's  College  ? — ^Yes ;  they  are  tied  at  both  ends.  I  think  you 
might  improve  on  that  system  by  leaving  the  upper  end  free. 

15,762  (Mr,  YoxaU.)  With  regard  to  the  method  of  selection  of  children 
who  leave  elementary  schools  to  go  to  secondary  schools  by  means  of 
leaving  exhibitions,  are  you,  as  a  schoolmaster,  in  favour  of  onrestricted 
competition  between  schools  in  a  district,  or  between  scholars  in  a  school ; 
or  would  you  prefer  some  modified  form  of  competition,  by  which  all 
candidates  who  have  reached  the  minimum  level  of  capacity  or  attainments 
required  to  pass  the  examination,  should  then  be  submitted  to  a  further 
selection,  to  be  conducted  by  the  managers  and  teachers  of  the  school,  to 
decide  which  of  those  who  had  passed  the  qualifying  examination  should 
be  the  more  proper  to  have  the  exhibition  f^ — ^I  had  thought  that  in  most 
cases  the  exhibitions  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary  schools 
would  be  given  simply  to  the  youngest  children  who  attain  a  certain 
standard  which  would  qualify  them  for  the  exhibition.  If  you  had  not 
BafBcient  exhibitions  to  give  on  that  principle,  then  I  should  treat  it  as  a 
qualification,  and  then  subject  those  children  to  such  an  examination  as 
you  have  indicated ;  and  then  again,  I  should  take  the  youngest  of  those 
who  were  equal. 

15.763.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  simple  unrestricted  competition  p — No, 
not  in  the  case  submitted. 

15.764.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Are  there  any  other  x>oints  to  which  you 
desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  P— There  is  one  otiier  point 
with  regard  to  exhibitions  that  I  might  mention  (I  have  mentioned  it 
several  times  in  my  precis),  and  that  is  how  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
wealthy  parents  and  poor  parents.  I  should  certainly  desire  to  see  in  any 
system  of  exhibitions  established  a  minimum  value  fixed,  with  power  to 
augment  in  case  of  need,  and  that  the  exhibition  or  scholarship  should 
not  be  augmented  except  on  the  application  of  the  parents,  to  be  followed, 
of  course,  by  such  investigation  as  the  awarders  thought  necessary,  and  to 
be  determined  by  their  judgment  of  the  necessity. 

iTJnvxuiTT        15,765.  I  think  that  the  Commission  would  bo  glad  to  have  your  views 
BxjSaF^iiolflu  ^^  *^®  question  of  the  matriculation  requirements  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge P — ^I  cannot  but  feel  that  any  reorganisation  of  Secondary  Eduoa* 
tion  would  be  incomplete,  unless  something  were  done   to  adapt  tiie 
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entrance,  or  matrioQlation  examinations,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  the 
system  of  education  set  on  foot  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  something  of 
this  kind  at  any  rate  ought  to  be  done — that  the  entrance  or  matriculation 
examination  should  be  made  to  consist  of  some  such  scheme  as  the  follow- 
ing :  First,  that  candidates  should  be  examined  in  any  three  of  these 
languages,  Latin,  Greek,  .French,  and  German,  or  at  any  rate  in  lAtin, 
-with  any  two  of  tiie  others  (that  is  one  group  of  subjects).  Then,  befddcs, 
that  they  should  be  examined  in  elementary  mathematioB  as  the  second 
group ;  and,  also,  that  they  should  be  examined,  as  a  third  group,  in 
oertain  branches  of  natural  science  to  be  determined  by  schedule ;  and 
iuriher,  that  they  should  have  to  pass  a  certain  examination  in  Englidi. 

15.766.  Do  you  consider  that  it  wotdd  be  desirable  that  that  examination 
should  be  made  uniform  for  all  the  universitiee  P — ^No ;  I  think,  in  outline, 
it  should  be  uniform,  but  I  should  wish  to  leave  as  much  freedom  to  the 
different  uniyersities,  within  reasonable  limits,  as  possible,  so  as  to  give 
any  variety  that  might  seem  advisable. 

15.767.  Is  it  not  very  desirable  that  the  multifarious  character  of  the 
various  examinations  now  existing  should  be  somewhat  simplified  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  that  tendency  should  be  kept  in  view.  But  the  chief  point  in 
my  mind  is  that  a  secondary  school  which  retains  pupils  to  the  age  of 
17  or  18,  whatever  the  type  of  school,  whether  it  is  classical  or  modem 
and  linguistic,  or  modem  and  scientifio,  should  be  able  to  send  its  pupils 
direct  to  the  imiversity,  without  their  having  to  begin  any  new  line  of 
study ;  as,  for  instance,  to  work  up  a  modicum  of  Qrcek  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

15.768.  Do  you  wish  to  call  this  a  leaving  examination  at  school,  or  is 
this  to  be  a  university  entrance  examination  P — ^I  should  Jikoto  see  the  two 
virtually  the  same ;  that  is  to  say,  that  so  far  as  it  is  carried  out,  it  is  a 
great  simplification  in  any  system  of  education,  if  the  natural  leaving 
examination  at  the  top  of  a  good  secondary  school  also  admits  to  the 
university,  and  it  is  an  advantage. 

15.769.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  general  system  of  that  kind  adopted  P — 
Certainly. 

15.770.  With  regard  to  the  education  of  girls,  have  you  any  remarks  to 
make  P — There  is  nothing  that  I  desire  to  say,  except  that  I  hope  that  they 
will  not  be  overlooked.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  they  have  been 
rather  too  much  overlooked,  even  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners ; 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  in  the  future. 

15.771.  (Mrs,  Sidgwhh)  Should  you  wish  to  substitute  this  matricula- 
tion  or  leaving  examination  for  responsions  and  the  previous  examinstion  P 
— That  to  some  extent  has  been  already  done  by  m<^ans  of  the  higher 
certificate  examination.  I  think  that  everything  that  tends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  the  natural  leaving  examination  of  a  first  grade  school  also 
the  entrance  examination  or  first  examination  that  admits  to  the  university 
is  a  step  forward. 

15.772.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  You  ask  for  three  languages  for  the  entrance 
examination  P — ^Yes. 

15.773.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  three  languages  P — ^Yes ;  I  think 
throe  languages  would  be  reasonable,  because  in  almost  every  school  of 
this  type  you  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  teaching  three  languages. 

15.774.  But  at  present  the  universities  only  require  two  P— That  is  so. 

15.775.  And  you  require  three  even  from  the  pupils  taking  the  science 
side ;  that  seems  rather  heavy,  do  not  you  think  p — ^Would  it  be  too  much 
to  require  the  elements  of  Latin,  French,  and  German. 

15.776.  I  only  just  raised  the  point,  as  you  attached  importscce  to  the 
other  languages  P — I  should  prefer  that  they  should  present  three. 

15.777.  Then  with  regard  to  girls,  I  suppose  that  in  saving  you  hope 
that  they  will  not  be  overlooked,  you  refer  especially  to  endowments^  and 
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generally  to  the  application  of  a  fair  share  of  the  fimcbi  to  the  education  of 
girls  P — ^Yes,  certainly.  With  regard  to  requiring  three  langoages,  I  think 
that  BO  long  aa  the  nniveraitieB  only  require  two,  they  do  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  test  a  considerable  part  of  the  education  of  the  secondary  schools, 
and  their  entrance  examination  ought  to  cover  the  main  portions  of  th& 
ordinary  curriculum. 

16.778.  There  is  one  other  question  which  I  sLould  like  to  ask  you.  It 
is  just  going  back  a  little,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  intend 
that  in  your  three  types  of  schools  the  fees  should  be  at  the  same  level  P 
— ^As  nearly  as  possible  I  think  they  should  be  kept  on  the  same  level. 

15.779.  Will  you  state  what  level  yon  think  that  should  be  ?— That  is 
rather  difficult,  because  it  would  depend  to  some  extent  on  what  sort  of 
adjustment  is  made  to  begin  with,  with  the  higher  grade  elementary 
school. 

15J80.  Then  you  do  not  contemplate  a  distinction  between  the  firct 
grade  and  second  grade  school  in  the  sense  that  the  first  grade  school  is  a 
more  expensive  or  more  costly  kind  of  education  P — ^I  think  that  on  the 
whole  probably  it  would  be  easiest,  under  a  system  which  is  to  include 
higher  grade  schools,  and  all  branches  of  Secondary  Education,  to  let  the 
fees  rise  with  the  age  of  the  pupils.  I  am  not  veiy  sure  but  I  think  i 
xnu^ht  be  easiest  to  adopt  that  plan,  and  to  give  exhibitions  freehr,  so  as  to 
inouce  the  poorer  parents  to  continue  the  education  of  their  ohilwn,  if  the 
children  are  capable  of  winning  such  exhibitions. 

15.781.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be 
in  the  more  elementary  stages  several  different  types  of  education  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  a  different  degree  of  costliness  P — No ;  I  rather  wish 
to  minimise  those  differences  as  to  coBtlines& 

15.782.  Would  you  be  satisfied,  then,  to  educate  all  the  children  of  the 
country  at  the  lower  cost ;  do  you  think  they  would  be  sufficiently  well 
educated  P — ^Up  to  a  certain  age  I  should  keep  the  cost  down  as  low  as  the 
system  is  found  to  be  workable  with. 

15.783.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Where  would  you  institute  your  public  pre- 
paratory boarding  schools,  in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  as  it  were,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  present  public  schools  P — The  preparatory  boarding  sohodl 
I  should,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  see  kept  well  apart  from  the  senior  sohooL  In 
towns  you  would  be  bound,  perhaps,  to  have  them  near  one  another, 
because  they  would  be  chiefly  day  schools  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  boarding- 
school  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  little  boy  should  be  at  a  boarding 
school  quite  distinct  from  the  senior  school  that  he  is  going  to,  so  that 
when  he  goes  to  the  senior  school  he  goes  to  a  new  place. 

15.784.  But  OD  the  whole  you  feel  strongly  in  favour  of  day  preparatory 
schools  P — ^Yes.  And  not  only  preparatory  day  schools,  but  I  have  a 
distinct  feeling  that  the  day  school  if  possible  if  it  can  be  properly 
organised  really  furnishes  the  best  type  of  education.  The  other  s^tem 
furnishes  a  very  good  type,  but  it  is  not  the  natural  type.  I  have  indicated 
at  the  bottom  of  page  5  of  my  precis  the  kind  of  school  that  I  think  is  the 
best  of  all  kinds  of  school,  and  that  is  the  school  which  has  a  large  and 
strong  day  element  in  it,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  organised 
and  mana£[ed  as  a  boarding  school,  so  that  you  get  both  home  Ufe  and 
the  education  of  the  citizen  which  you  get  out  of  the  school  life. 

15.785.  You  think  that  not  only  do  the  boys  need  home  influences,  but 
that  the  home  needs  the  influences  of  the  boys  P — ^Yes.  I  think  there  is 
an  advantage  both  ways. 

^S^S^Sa  1^786.  {Mr,  YoxaU.)  With  regard  to  the  registration  of  teaohers,  do 
Qw  cam.  ^^^  sapport  the  view  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  and  other  bodies,  that  the 
register  of  qualified  teachers  should  include  teachers  irrespective  of  the 
schools  that  they  are  teaching  in,  so  as  to  include  primary  and  secondary 
teachers  as  well  P — Yes,  I  should  have  them  all  in  one  register,  indicating 
quite  clearly  what  kind  of  teaching  it  is. 

15,787.  {8ir  Henry  BoBcoe.)  Have  you  in  any  way  altered  your  views 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  registration  since  you  gave  evidence  before 
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the  Seleot  Ck)in]nittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  P — ^The  ohief  point  that  I 
dwelt  on  then  was,  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  .the  first  instance  to  make 
the  conditions  of  re^i^ration  easy,  and  have  a  sort  of  preliminary  register. 
I  see  no  reason  for  altering  that  view.  I  think  that  at  the  starting 
of  a  new  system  it  is  very  desirable  that  yon  shonld  diminish  anything  like 
fear,  or  jetJonsy,  or  anta^nism — ^that  yon  shonld  take  away  all  friction,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  if  yon  adopt  the  plan  of  a  preliminary  register  I  believe 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  system  wonld  grow,  and  that  that  wonld 
probably  be  the  easiest  method  of  making  a  new  departure  in  fact* 

15.788.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  There  are  two  questions  which  1  should  like  to 
put  to  you— first,  referring  to  your  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
rural  schools.  At  present  in  most  villages  there  are  school  boards,  those 
school  boards  consisting  of  five  members ;  do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  adding  a  seoondAry  top,  and  providing  for  the  representation  of  the 
county  counml  by,  say,  increasing  the  number  to  seven  memoers,  by  two 
added  by  the  county  council,  so  as  to  get  a  joint  board  P — I  do  not  see  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  making  such  an  extension  of  the  governing 
body;  but  I  should  like  aJso  to  see  the  school  put  directly  under  the 
oounty  authority. 

16.789.  That  would  necessitate  the  abolition  of  the  present  school  board 
then  P — ^It  would  really  transform  the  school  board  into  a  governing  body 
subject  to  the  county  authority. 

15.790.  You  would  preserve  the  school  board,  and  treat  it  as  the 
governing  body  of  the  school  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so,  if  you  are  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  the  school. 

15.791.  The  other  question  refers  to  the  public  preparatory  school,  the 
need  for  which  has  been  felt  in  some  large  cities,  particularly  in  London. 
Ton  advocate  the  preservation  of  a  high  classical  school  where  possible  P 
—Yes. 

15.792.  And  you  know,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  some  places,  particu- 
larly in  London,  the  entrance  examination  has  been  pitched  so  high  that 
for  a  boy  to  obtain  admission — certainly  to  obtain  a  foundation  scholarship 
— ^he  must  at  an  early  age  be  put  under  a  specialist  for  preparation  P — ^Yee. 

15.793.  Do  you  also  know  that  occasionally  in  connexion  with  the 
elementary  school  system,  and  certainly  the  modem  secondary  school,  boys 
show  themselves  who  are  fitted  beet  for  a  classical  education  P — ^I  have 
known  instances  of  such  boys. 

15.794.  They  are  not  numerous,  but  they  do  occur  P — Yes,  they  do 
eome  up. 

15.795.  Such  boys,  at  present,  could  not  get  a  foundation  scholarship  Bt 
such  a  high  classical  school  as  I  have  named,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  difficulty  could  be  got  over  in  two  ways :  either  by  compelling 
the  classical  school  to  alter  its  examination  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
specially  qualified  youngster  from  the  lower  schools  to  get  in ;  or  to  have 
a  public  preparatory  day  school  in  large  cities  dealing  with  a  small  number, 
to  which  such  boys  may  be  transferr^  on  their  way,  and  by  those  means 
lifted  to  the  level  of  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  classical 
school.  Which  plan  do  you  prefer  p — I  should  have  thought  that  possibly 
the  simplest  arrangement  would  be  for  the  county  authority  to  determine 
what  number  of  exhibitions  or  scholarships  they  could  offer  for  boys  to 
-carry  them  on  from  the  lower  schools  to  the  higher,  and  what  proportion 
of  those  should  be  awarded  to  candidates  who  show  promise  in  lang«iages, 
such  as  would  be  likely  to  lead  them  to  the  classical  school  as  their  natural 
outiet ;  and  then  to  award  those  by  competition  amongst  the  children  from 
the  lower  schools,  and  to  require  the  higher  schools  to  admit  them  simply. 

15.796.  In  connexion  with  certain  modem  endowed  schools,  and  in 
connexion  with  certain  trusts  for  exhibitions,  there  is  a  range  left  at  the 
discretion  of  the  trust — ^the  lowest  in  value  being  available  for  cases,  say, 
of  boys  of  12  ;  and  the  difficulty  comes  in  this  way  :  that  at  pfesent  those 
oxhibitions  cannot  be  used  in  connexion  with  private  preparatory  schools. 
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The  Chflxity  CommiBsioners  object  at  the  present  time.  Do  yon  think  that 
the  difficulty  might  be  got  over  beet  bj  opening  the  private  preparatory 
BchooLs  for  receiving  such  boys,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
held,  BO  to  speak,  for  private  profit  allow  scholars  to  hold  scholarships 
there ;  or  by  establishuig  a  day  preparatory  school  of  a  public  character  P 
— ^If  the  private  preparatory  schools  satisfied  such  requirements,  I  should 
let  them  receive  snch  pupils ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  enough  to 
depend  on  private  schools.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  that  the  question 
should  at  any  rate  be  seriously  considered,  whether  some  system  of  public 
schools  up  to  tlie  age  of  13  should  not  be  established.  Any  such  system 
would,  I  think,  tend  for  certain  to  make  the  education  cheaper  iu  private 
schools,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  destroy  or  interiere  with  the  elficient 
private  schools. 

15.797.  {Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith,)  Do  you  contemplate  that  such  a  public 
preparatory  school  should  be  self-supporting  by  its  fees,  or  that  it  should 
actually  receive  public  money  from  the  county  authority  p — I  tbink  that 
it  caimot  be  made  more  self-supporting  than  the  other  schools  of  the  same 
type. 

16.798.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  difficulty  might  occur :  that  such  a 
school  would  be  educating  children  precisely  of  the  same  rank  and  age  as 
the  public  elementary  school,  and  there  might  possibly  be  thought  to  be  a 
danger  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  would  appear  to  the  county 
authority  to  be  purely  a  class  distinction  p — I  have  assumed  that  it  would 
be  educating  children  of  the  same  age,  but  not  educating  them  free ;  I  mean 
that  the  people  would  have  to  pay  something  more  than  for  the  elementary 
school. 

15.799.  So  that  the  public  contribution  might  not  be  more  than  was 
given  to  the  elementary  school  P — No,  I  do  not  think  that  more  ought  to 
be  given.  It  might  be  considered  that  the  parents  of  the  class  using  thut 
school  had  a  sort  of  claim  on  as  much  being  given. 

15.800.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  scholarships  tenable  at  the 
great  public  schools,  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
certain  minimum  value  with  power  to  augment ;  would  you  tell  us  whether 
there  is  any  considerable  movement  in  that  direction  amongst  public 
schools  P — I  think  that  the  opinion  of  the  public  schools  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  some  system  of  that  kind.  That  is  my  impression  ;  I  may  be 
wrong— some  system,  at  any  rate,  which  would  prevent  the  wealthy  from 
simply  taking  scholarships  as  a  matter  of  course. 

16.801.  That  being  so,  what  are  the  difficulties  which  impede  its  adoption 
now  P — I  (\o  not  see  that  there  is  any  diiiiculty  in  the  way,  if  the  question 
was  seriously  raised. 

16.802.  I  mean  by  the  authorities  of  each  public  school ;  could  they  not 
now  make  such  regula^i^i^s  ? — I  ^^^  ^^^  sure. 

16.803.  Perhaps  I  might  make  the  point  clear  if  I  expand  the  question  a 
little.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  some  public  schools  which  would  like  to 
introduce  such  a  svstem  hesitate  because  there  is  no  guarantee  that  other 
public  schools  would  do  the  same  P — That  is  the  only  difficulty  that  I  see, 
that  many  schools  would  be  quite  willing  to  reduce  their  scholarships  to 
what  we  may  call  a  minimum  to  be  augmented  according  to  circumstances, 
if  other  schools  would  do  the  same.  For  instance,  at  Bugby  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  do  that  while  Eton  and  Winchester  do  sot.  It  would  simply 
result  in  this :  that  parents  would  not  send  their  sons  to  compete  at  Bugby 
so  long  as  Eton  and  Winchester  refused  to  adopt  the  same  system  ;  souiat 
it  would  have  to  be  made  a  general  rule. 

16.804.  You  think,  therefore,  that  some  outside  pressure  may  be  neces- 
sary by  some  external  authority  P — I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  got  into  a 
syctem  without  some  presaure  from  above.  The. system  itseU  is  very 
workable ;  I  worked  it  at  Olifton  for  many  years. 

16,806.  (Mr.  LytieJton  )  You  expressed  the  opim'on,  I  think,  that  the 
private  boarding  schcols  tend  to  become  too  expensive ;  do  you  think  that 
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that  tendency  hae  advanoed  to  a  aerioos  point  yet  P — ^What  I  meant  rathw 
waSy  that  if  a  school  is  suooessfnl.  the  chances  are  that  the  expenses  will 
rise  ;  and  then,  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  school  is  known  to  be  a  good 
one,  bnt  expensive,  and  parents  are  tempted,  I  think,  to  spend  too  much 
money  on  preparatory  schools  at  times. 

15.806.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  are  very  many  yery  efficient  pre- 
paratory boarding  schools,  the  charges  of  which  vary  from  60^.  say,  to 
somethmg  near  SOOZ.  ? — ^I  have  had  no  experience  of  good  priyate  prepara- 
tory schools  where  the  cost  was  anything  under  lOOZ. 

15.807.  Bnt  woxQd  yon  say  that  lOOZ.  is  too  high  a  charge  ? — I  think  that 
it  wonld  be  qnite  possible  to  establish  some  good  preparatory  schools  of  a 
public  character,  especially  if  it  were  thought  right  to  spend  any  public 
funds  on  boys  of  that  age,  giving  a  cheaper  education  than  that. 

15.808.  But  it  would  not  be  possible,  would  it,  that  the  education  given 
should  be  as  good  as  it  now  is,  without  public  funds,  in  those  boarding 
schools  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  great  deal  is  spent  on  the  education  in 
many  private  boarding  schools ;  I  think  the  masters  are  not  puid  high 
salaries.  The  headmaster,  of  course,  risks  capital,  and  he  stakes  his  whole 
life  upon  it,  but  he  probably  secures  the  greater  part  of  the  profit  always. 

15.809.  But,  as  you  know,  competition  between  these  schools  is  exceed- 
irgly  keen,  and  if  one  man  could  make  a  profit  at  a  lower  charge  than 
another,-  he  would  do  it  if  he  could,  would  he  not  F — ^I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  would  do  it  if  he  could  not  get  boys  witliout  it. 

15.810.  (Ghairtnan.)  Are  there  any  observations  which  your  long  expe- 
rience as  a  headmaster  enables  you  to  offer,  and  which  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  offer,  upon  the  subject  of  giving  religious  instruction  in 
boarding  schools  P — So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  has  brought  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  system  in  vogue  in  most  of  our  endowed  schools, 
which  is  to  give  simple  Biblical  instruction  as  class  instruction,  with  such 
general  instruction  as  the  headmaster  may  add,  is  the  best  working  system 
that  we  could  have.  Of  course  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  tendency  at 
present  to  demand  more  of  what  maybe  called  denominational  instruction, 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  the  system 
now  generally  in  vogue  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissions  schemes 
were  interfered  with.  I  think  it  has  worked  extremely  well,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  the  same  system  continued. 

15.811.  You  have  found  it  possible  then  to  give,  without  offence  to  the 
denominational  feelings  of  parents,  and  witii  the  respect  due  to  their 
conscientious  convictions,  religious  instruction  which  was  of  a  Christian 
biblical  character,  and  yet  did  not  rai£e  points  of  denominational  difference  P 
— Certainly ;  I  never  had  a  difficulty.  And  I  consider  that  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  any  system  were  adopted  which  should  alarm  the 
members  of  different  denominations  so  as  to  separate  them  off  into  different 
schools.  As  a  Churdiman  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  have  had  to  work 
under  a  system  which  has  enabled  me  to  have  in  my  class  from  year  to 
year,  and  from  generation  to  generatioui  a  great  many  Nonconformists.  It 
has  never  hampered  me  in  the  least  in  giving  religious  instruction,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  should  have  been  able,  under  any  other  syptem,  to  give 
better  Christian  instruction.  I  put  it  in  that  way  as  my  own  experience, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  general  experience  of  public  schoolmasters. 

15.812.  And  the  religious  instruction  which  you  have  given  has  not 
accentuated  any  points  upon  which  you  thon^ht  the  feelings  of  the  parents 
would  lead  them  to  obje(^  to  the  kind  of  instruction  which  was  given  ? — ^I 
have  never  found  that  they  have  objected.  And  with  regard  to  more 
definite  church  instruction,  of  course  we  have  every  opportunity  in  con- 
nexion with  confirmation,  when  we  have  our  separate  classes  at  which  we 
instruct  all  those  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  so  instructed ;  and  again 
in  connexion  with  the  Hdly  Communion,  and  so  on. 

15.813.  {Dr.  FavrbiUm.}  If  reHgious  instnuitioii  were  to  become  more 
denominational,  would  it  be  poembleto  maintain  the  same  kind  of  unity  of 
religious  feeling  and  intercourse  as  hitherto  ? — ^What  I  fear  is  that  it 
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might  tend  to  separate  the  ChiktianB  of  different  denominationB ;  it  might 
tend  to  make  many  persons  hesitate  to  send  their  sons  to  us,  becaose  they 
are  not  members,  for  instance,  of  the  Established  Choroh.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  young  men  who  are  now  growing 
up  together  were  to  grow  up  under  different  sets  of  circumstances. 

15.814.  May  T  ask  what  your  opinion  is  relative  to  clerical  headmaster- 
ships  P — There,  again,  I  really  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners.  I 
am  entirely  in  favour  of  giving  as  much  freedom  as  possible  in  those 
respects. 

15.815.  This  evidence  you  give  us,  of  oourse,  applies  not  merely  to  the 
eo-called  public  schools,  out  to  endowed  schools  generally  ? — ^Yes.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  introduce  restrictions  without  doing  a  great  deal 
more  harm  than  good,  or  how  the  public  would  be  sati&ed  with  the 
introduction  of  restrictions 

15.816.  {Mr.  LyUelton.)  In  general  you  would  say,  would  you  not,  that 
.-a  great  deal  depends  in  this  question  upon  the  schoolmasters  being  truste(l 

as  far  as  possible  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  Give  them  as  much  freedom  as  you 
can,  throwing  on  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  fall  responsibility  for  a 
liberal,  considerable,  and  conciliatory  use  of  such  freedom. 

15.817.  And  a  good  deal  of  general  control,  I  suppose,  you  would  allow 
to  governing  bodies,  as  has  hitherto  been  exercised  P — ^Yes,  within  certain 
well-defined  limits. 

15.818.  {Dr,  WormeU.)  You  have  not  desired  to  say  more  to  your  pupils 
on  religious  matters  than  you  felt  that  the  scheme  under  which  you  have 
"worked  has  allowed  you  to  say  p — No.     Just  so. 

15.819.  And  you  have  not  been  at  all  hampered? — No.  Any  man 
knowing  that  he  has  before  him  a  mixed  cla«s,  and  knowing  that  the  parents 
have  entrusted  the  members  of  the  class  to  him,  wotdd,  of  course,  be 
careful  not  to  say  anything  to  give  offence,  or  to  make  what  might  be 
considered  an  unfair  use  of  his  position ;  but  I  have  never  felt  restricted  in 
expressing  my  own  view  on  this  or  that. 

15.820.  (Chairman.)  1  presume  that  you  do  not  mean  by  that  amiwer  to 
imply  that  you  felt  any  difficulty  practically  arising  from  the  system  you 
have  followed  ? — No. 

15.821.  You  have,  in  fact,  in  the  religious  instruction  that  you  have 
given  upon  what  may  be  called  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  on  a 
biblical  basis,  felt  that  you  were  giving  it  with  perfect  freedom,  and  were 
not  being  puUed  up  by  Iwving  to  consider  the  denominational  connexions  of 
the  pupUs  p — Perfectly.  I  have  never  felt  hampered  at  all,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  (as  I  have  said  in  public  more  than  once)  any  system 
adopted  which  would  tend  to  interfere  with  the  tendency  to  what  I  have 
called  Christian  harmony,  which  has  grown  so  appreciably  within  the  last 
25  years  between  the  members  of  different  denominations,  I  feel  that 
nothing  tends  more  to  the  best  type  of  Christian  life  than  that  the  boys 
should  grow  up  to  manhood  living  together,  and  as  far  as  possible,  under 
common  biblical  teaching,  supplemented  as  much  as  may  be  at  home,  or  in 

.churches,  but  feeling  that  they  are  members  of  a  common  Christian  body ; 
.and  I  do  not  see  how  any  public  system  of  education  can  be  really  based, 
with  a  hope  of  future  harmony,  on  any  other  principle. 

15.822.  Do  I  correctly  understand  ^ou  to  mean  by  that  last  remark,  that 
you  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  were  found  necessary  to  introduce 
into  the  arrangements  of  the  great  public  schools,  or  other  endowed  schools, 
any  distinction  which  would  make  the  boys  belonging  to  particular 
denominations  feel  themselves,  to  some  extent,  separated  ^m  one  another, 
and  would  accentuate  in  their  life  at  school  the  differences  between  the 
denominations  to  which  their  parents  respectively  belonged  P — Yes,  I  should 
very  much  regret  anything  of  the  kind,  because  I  think  that  it  would  tend 
to  prevent  many  boys  from  going  to  the  great  schools,  who  at  present 
^o  to  those  schools  with  benefit  to  themselves,  and  with  great  benefit  to 
the  schools,  and  also  to  the  general  public  life  of  the  community. 
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15.823.  It  vonld  not  only  prevent  them  from  going,  bnt  I  xmderstood 
yon  to  say  that  in  the  school  itself  it  wonld  be  an  nnfortnnate  thing  to 
have  the  existence  of  denominational  differences  becoming  so  patent  and 
prominent  a  fact  to  the  boys  themselves  ?  —Yes,  I  think  it  wonld  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  enconrage  any  system  which  wonld  set  boys  in  denominational 
antagonism  to  each  other,  or  exaggerate  denominational  differences,  thus 
introdncing  into  their  early  life  a  spirit  of  division  or  discord  instead  of 
religions  harmony. 

15.824.  {Mr.  YvxalL)  And  yon  would  object,  I  suppose,  to  the  application 
of  any  denominational  test  at  the  time  of  the  appomtment  of  the  teachers 
in  public  secondary  schools  ? — There  I  think  I  cannot  go  beyond  this  ; 
that  you  must  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  headmaster,  how  far  he  will 
attach  weight  to  the  denomination  of  any  applicant  for  a  post.  If  a  school 
is  in  the  main  a  school  frequented  by  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
for  instance,  I  should  expect  that  any  master  would,  as  a  rule,  probably 
prefer  to  appoint  his  assistants  from  those  applicants  who  were  members  of 
the  same  church. 

15.825.  But  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  prescription  of  any 
definite  course  of  religious  instruction  in  schools,  which  wonld  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  application  by  any  teacher  for  employment  at  the  school  P 
— If  I  had  been  subject  to  any  rigid  denominatioiud  rule,  I  should  have 
been  robbed  of  the  services  of  some  of  my  best  masters. 

15.826.  [Dr.  Fairhaim.)  The  freedom  that  you  would  leave  to  the  head- 
masters would  you  also  leave  to  the  governing  bodies  P — ^Yes ;  if  we  can  keep 
this  question  off  platforms,  I  am  not  afraid.  I  should  leave  it  a  good  deal 
to  the  discretion  of  headmieusters  and  governing  bodies  to  appoint  to  any 
post  the  candidate  who,  in  their  judgment,  was  beet  fitted  for  it ;  bearing 
in  mind,  of  course,  the  general  provisions  laid  down  for  their  guidance  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  school. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


FORTIETH  DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Thursday,  Noyember  15th,  1894 


PRESENT  : 

Thb  Bight  Hon.  JAMES  BRYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chate. 
Sir  Henbt  E.  Roscoe,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

Mr.  BiCHABD  WOBMELL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henbt  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  Llewelltn  Smith,  M.A. 
The  Lady  Fbedebick  Cavendish. 

The  Hon.  Wilmam  N.  Bruce,  Secretary, 

8ir  Albert  Kaye  Bollit,  LL.D.,  M.P.,  and  The  Beverend  John 
Elliotson  Symes,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

15,827.  {Chairman  to  Sir  Albert  Bollit.)  You  are  president,  I  think,  of 
the  Municipal  Oorporations'  Association  of  England  ? — ^I  am.  I  have  also 
had  personal  municipal  experience  in  Hull  as  mayor,  and  sheriff,  and 
otherwise. 
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15.828.  And  you  attend  here  as  president  on  behalf  of  that  assooiaition  P 
—I  do. 

15.829.  {To  Principal  Byrnes,)  Ton  are  Prindpal  of  Unirersity  College, 
Nottingham  P — Yes. 

15.830.  And  you  have  been  so,  I  think,  for  soSkie  years? — ^I  have  been 
Prinoipal  for  five  years,  but  for  seven  years  before  that  I  vas  a  professor 
there. 

15,83L  (To  Sir  Albert  Rollit,)  We  understand  that  you  are  prepared  to 
favour  the  Commission  with  the  views  ofyour  association  as  to  the  consti- 
tution of  district  authorities  to  control  Secondary  Education  p — ^With  this 
limitation,  that  there  has  been  no  time,  owing  to  the  elections,  to  obtain  a 
council  meeting  of  the  association,  or  even  meeting  of  the  separate 
councils  of  the  boroughs  ;  but  I  have  had  communications  with  the  town 
clerks,  and  I  thii^  that  what  I  say  may  be  taken  to  be  representative  of 
much  of  the  municipal  opinion  of  the  country. 

15,832.  But  perhaps  when  yoii  are  expressing  what  is  your  own  indi- 
vidual opinion,  and  where  you  feel  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  opinion  of 
your  association,  you  will  kindly  distinguish  the  same  in  your  evidence  P — 
I  will.  I  may  say  that  we  have  made  communioatious  to  some  50 
boroughs,  and  have  had  more  or  lees  explicit  replies  from  25,  which  will 
enable  me,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  town  clerks  is  concerned,  expres- 
sing what  they  believe  to  be  the  feeling  in  their  boroughs,  to  state  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  municipal  feeling. 

15,883.  Are  all  municipal  boroughs  included,  or  is  there  any  line  drawn 
between  the  larger  and  smaller  ones  p — ^There  is  a  legislative  line  drawn,  of 
course,  at  50,000  inhabitants. 

15  834.  You  mean  the  county  boroughs  P — ^Yes,  the  county  boroughs ; 
but  both  county  boroughs  and  non-county  boroughs  are  members  of  our 
association,  and  the  opinions  of  each  have  been  obtained. 

15,835.  And  do  you  consider  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  express  what 
yon  believe  to  be  the  views  of  the  county  boroughs,  and  of  tiie  smaller 
boroughs  alike  P — Certainly  ;  I  may  reply  yes  to  that  question.  The  non- 
county  boroughs.  I  should  add,  will  be  represented  especially  by  the  town 
clerk  of  one  of  them  who  will  speak  on  their  behalf  in  more  detail  than 
I  can.    My  x>ersonal  knowledge  is  confined  chiefly  to  county  boroughs. 

Abi^  or  Local  I5,8:i6.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  your  vi:iw  as  to  what  should  be 
AUTHORiTv.  ^j^^  ^^^  ^1  what  is  commonly  called  the  district  authority  for  Secondary 
Education ;  that  is  to  say,  an  authority  covering  a  larger  area  than  would 
be  covered  by  the  governing  body  of  a  particular  school  P — ^There  seems  to 
be  a  general  opinion  that  the  area  should  be  that  of  the  councils  of 
boroughs,  and  of  county  councils  in  the  case  of  counties.  Two  boroughs 
have  suggested,  and  I  riiould  personally  approve  of  it,  a  grouping  of 
counties  or  boroughs  with  a  view  to  the  establLshment  of  some  provincial 
authority  for  certain  purposes. 

15.837.  What  sort  of  a  grouping  do  you  contemplate  in  order  to  form 
a  provincial  area  P — ^I  should  contemplate  the  grouping  of  county  borougha, 
and  possibly  of  non-county  boroughs,  and  the  forms&on  of  some  oontral 
authority  in  a  district  supplied,  if  possible,  with  some  university  college  as 
the  centre ;  the  functions  of  such  provincial  authority  not  being  those  of 
control  so  much  as  oi  co-ordination  and  helpfulness — both  pecuniary 
and  personal  helpfulness. 

15.838.  Would  you  illustrate  the  sort  of  groap  that  you  are  contem- 
plating,  in  order  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  sise  P— «I  would  fcako,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  the  large  towns  surrounding  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  the  like,  and  probably 
extending  as  far  in  that  case  (because  there  is  no  nearer  county  college) 
as  Hull ;  and  I  would  take  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and  possibly,  or 
probably,  part  of  the  Bast  Biding,  the  Yorkshire  College  being  the  centre, 
as  indicating  some  such  group  for  the  purpose  that  I  have  mentioned. 
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15.839.  Then  yon  would  throw  all  these,  both  the  ranJ,  or  I  should  say, 
the  non-mnnicipal  area  and  also  the  mnnioipalities  into  one  area,  and 
subject  them  to  one  provincial  authority  ? — ^I  think  I  would  in  the  case  of 
provincial  grouping  ;  and  I  think  that  is  done  under  the  Welsh  Act. 

15.840.  Do  you  think  that  much  objection  to  such  a  scheme  might  be 
expected  from  some  county  boroughs  ? — No ;  if  their  autonomy  was  very 
strictly  preserved  in  relation  to  their  own  local  education,  I  do  not  thin£ 
that  feeling  would  exist  for  the  purpose  of  provincial  action,  such  as  I  have 
indicated,  with  a  central  university  college. 

15.841.  Then  for  the  purposes  of  what  you  describe  as  their  local 
autonomy,  what  powers  would  you  confer  upon  the  county  borough  autho- 
rity within  its  own  area  ? — Practically  full  powers  with  reference  to  all 
loeeJ  education  within  its  own  area. 

15.842.  You  mean  secondary  as  well  as  technical  education  P— I  indude 
both ;  and  my  own  personal  opinion  is  that  elementary  education  should 
be  included  as  welL 

15.843.  May  I  take  it  that  your  view  is  that  you  would  transfer  to  the 
local  authority,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  city  or  town  council,  the  control  as 
well  of  elementary  as  of  secondary  and  technical  education  ? — I  would. 

15.844.  And  you  would  transfer  to  them  the  rating  power  which  is  now 
enjoyed  by  the  school  board  P — Yes. 

15.845.  And  I  presume  that  you  would  suppress  or  merge  the  school 
boards  in  the  town  councils  P—I  should  supersede  the  school  boards  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  municipal  government 
itself,  and  T  think  without  any  disadvantage,  but  on  the  contrary,  with 
advantage,  to  education  ultimately. 

15.846.  Would  this  authority,  in  your  view,  exercise  its  powers  just  aa 
the  town  council  does  now,  or  would  you  constitute  a  special  committee 
or  department  of  the  town  council  for  educational  purposes  P — I  think 
that  I  should  be  disposed  to  constitute  a  special  committee  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  existing  watch  committees  of  the  town  councils,  which  have 
some  independence  of  the  general  action  of  the  council. 

15.847.  Would  you  alter  in  any  way  the  existing  method  of  electing  the 
town  councils,  because  you  are  aware  that  the  school  boards  at  present  are 
elected  by  cumulative  voting  p — I  should  j>refer  the  municipal  system  of 
voting. 

15.848.  You,  perhaps,  are  not  in  favour  of  the  cumulative  system  of 
voting  P — No ;  though  that  is  hardly  a  question  that  I  have  at  the 
moment  speoiallv  considered  ;  but  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  municipal 
system,  adding  both  a  wider  sphere  of  action  and  much  larger  powers 
than  it  has  at  preeent,  upon  both  general  and  particular  grounds,  and 
also  in  reference  to  education. 

15,849. 1  put  the  question  to  you  only  because,  from  yonrparliamentary 
experience,  you  are,  of  course,  well  aware  that  the  results  of  cumulative 
voting  are  not  always  tiie  same  as  the  results  of  voting  by  the  system 
under  which  town  councils  are  elected,  and  there  might  be  persons  who 
might  consider  that  the  composition  of  an  authority  created  on  the  town 
council  system,  would,  therefore,  differ  considerably,  and  in  their  view  not 
difTer  for  the  better,  from  the  system  on  which  school  boards  are  elected  ? 
— ^T  think  that  any  additional  system  of  voting  in  connexion  with  municipal 
action  for  any  purpose,  would  be  distinctly  disadvantageous.  I  have  no 
special  affection  for  the  cumulative  vote  in  relation  to  school  boards. 
That  is  a  purely  incidental  opinion.  {Principal  Symes.)  I  think  that 
Sir  Albert  Bollit  would  agree  with  me,  that  the  multiplicity  of  elections  is 
a  vexy  great  evil  in  boroughs,  and  that,  probably,  even  if  the  cumulative 
system  were  settled  to  be  the  best  we  should  still  say,  merge  the  two, 
and  have  only  one  election.  It  is  a  matter  of  individual  opinion  as  to 
which  of  the  two  systems  is  the  best,  but  our  strong  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  having  one  local  body,  however  elected,  to  deal  with  educ<^tion  through 
a  committee  of  that  body. 
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15.850.  By  education  yon  mean  edneation  in  all  its  branches,  as  well 
elementary  as  secondary  ?  —  Yes.  (Sir  Albert  Rollit.)  I  may  say  that 
Principal  Symes  and  I  originally  began  to  work  together  in  ednoational 
matters  in  Hnll  some  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  I  believe  that  onr  views  are 
very  mnch  in  accord. 

15.851.  Yonr  view  is,  if  I  onderstand  yon  aright,  that  it  is  somewhat  of 
a  waste  to  have  in  the  same  mnnicipfd  area  two  authorities  elected  on 
different  systems,  and  independent  of  each  other,  the  one  for  general 
business,  and  the  other  for  education,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
consolidate  them  P — ^Yes. 

15.852.  Do  yon  think  that  much  objection  would  be  taken  to  such  a 
proposal.  I  may  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  sweeping  proposals  that 
has  been  laid  before  us  p — It  would  be  supported  by  the  municipalities  on 
the  whole,  I  think. 

15.853.  By  the  municipal  authorities,  that  would  mean? — ^Yes;  the 
the  returns  lead  me  to  that  conclusion. 

15.854.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  supported  by  the  population  of 
the  towns  P — Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  piurty  feeling  so  often 
distorts  opinion  that  it  is  difficult  to  foretell  anything  on  that  subject. 

TBBincxvT  01  15,855.  Your  view  for  the  future,  therefore,  may  be  summed  up  in  this 
^aouoH?  "^^7  '•  ^^^  school  board  to  be  extinguished  and  its  functions  transferred  to 
the  municipal  authority  in  boroughs,  each  county  borough  at  any  rate 
remaining  an  independent  authority  for  some  purposes  over  education, 
and  all  the  boroughs  being  grouped,  along  with  the  county  in  which  they 
stand,  into  a  provincial  area  governed  by  a  provincial  authority  P — ^That 
expresses  very  well  my  view.  I  would  only  add  that  I  think  that  the 
autonomy  of  the  non-county  boroughs  should  also  be  preserved  in 
reference  to  their  own  local  education,  chiefly  because  I  regard  local 
feeling  and  action  as  of  very  great  importance,  and  many  boroughs  have 
special  requirements ;  and  also  because  I  know  that  tho  existing  system 
of  merging  the  non-county  boroughs  in  the  counties  under  the  Technical 
*  Instruction  Act  has  produced  much  friction,  and  has  placed  restrictions 
upon  non-county  boroughs,  which  have  been  very  much  resented.  In  fact 
I  presented  a  Bill  to  the  House  of  CJommons  to  remedy  that. 

15.856.  That  is  a  point  that  I  was  coming  to,  and,  in  connexion  with 
that  point;  I  desire  to  ask  you,  at  what  line  of  population  you  would  fix 
the  limit  of  educational  autonomy  for  the  non-county  boroughs ;  that  is  to 
say,  would  you  extend  this  autonomy  in  educational  matters  which  you 
value,  down  to  quite  small  municip&l  boroughs,  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  with  a  population  of  10,000,  or  would  you  limit  it  to  large  onesP — 
1  should  certainly  reduce  the  figure,  and  I  think  I  should  be  disposed  to 
make  it  universal  in  the  cases  of  boroughs  on  the  whole. 

15.857.  That  is  to  say,  every  municipal  borough  however  small  P — ^Every 
municipal  borough  however  small. 

15.858.  Would  you  apprehend  under  those  circumstances  that  there 
might  be  a  certain  amount  of  waste  due  to  the  expenditure  by  those  very 
small  boroughs  of  the  money  under  the  A.ct  of  1890,  irrespective  of  the 
county  in  -^bich  they  stand  and  its  expenditure  of  money  for  similar  pur- 
poses P — There  might  be  some,  but  I  think  that  that  would  be  counter- 
acted on  the  other  hand  by  fulfilling  the  special  requirements  of  the 
boroughs,  and  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that,  very  often, 
borough  and  county  life  and  traditions  and  requirements  are  greatly 
separated,  and  that  they  must  be  viewed  distinctively. 

15.859.  But  taking  the  case  of  technical  education,  for  instance,  do  you 
conceive  that  in  such  a  matter  as  technical  education,  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  small  borough  to  organise  itself  to  advantage,  for  the 
purposes  of  technical  instruction,  irrespective  of  the  county  in  which  it 
stands  P — I  think  that,  aided  by  the  grouping  of  boroughs  for  those 
purposes,  those  difiloulties  might  be  overcome. 
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15.860.  By  grouping,  do  yon  mean  by  the  consiiiQiion  of  a  provindal 
authority  P — ^Yes ;  and  also  by  the  gronping  of  smaller  boionghs  for  local 
educational  purposes. 

15.861.  The  borough  authority,  as  I  understand,  both  in  the  larger  and 
smaller  boroughs,  would  be  the  existing  town  council  P — ^Yes,  the  existing 
town  council ;  and  I  would  add  that  I  contemplate,  at  no  distant  time, 
great  municipal  extensions  as  to  powers  and  duties,  and,  with  those,  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  undoubtedly  low  standard  of  municipal  life  in 
some  of  the  smaller  boroughs. 

15.862.  What  do  you  mean  by  great  extensions;  the  entrusting  of  a 
number  of  different  functions  to  municipal  authorities  P — That  is  what  I 
mean. 

15.863.  Do  you  think  that  the  growing  tendency  to  elect  municipal 
bodies  upon  the  lines  of  par^  politics  has  any  bearing  upon  this  qu  38tion  P 
— ^It  has  some  advanta^.  I  personally  disapprove  of  it,  but  it  has  some 
advantages.  In  creatmg  perhaps  more  energy  of  action,  and  more 
organised  action,  it  may  be  benefioiaL  Otherwise,  I  have  always  dis- 
approved, and  still  disapprove,  of  the  introduction  of  party  politics  into 
municipal  life.  I  am  afraid  that  it  may  be  inevitoble,  but  I  see  it  with 
regret. 

15.864.  Do  you  think  that  that  fact  has  any  bearing,  whether  favoui*able 
or  unfavourable,  on  the  proposal  that  you  make,  to  give  the  complete 
control  of  education  to  the  municipal  authorities  P — Yes,  I  think  it  has  an 
advantage  in  familiarising  men  with  general  politics  to  a  greater  degree 
than  hitiierto  they  may  have  been. 

15.865.  You  do  not  think  that  it  may  act  prejudicially  upon  the  educa- 
tional problems  that  the  borough  authority  wotdd  have  to  deal  with  P — I 
do  not,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  it. 

15.866.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  any  other  element  which  ought  to  Covstxtutiov 
be  represented  upon  the  town  comicil,  when  it  obtains  the  control  of  ov  Local 
education  in  the  manner  that  you  have  sketched  out  P— Yes,  I  think  it  ^  botouSb'* 
would  be  advantageous  to  have  power  to  add  representatives  of,  certainly, 

local  university  colleges.  I  doubt  whether  ex  officio  representatives  of 
distant  universities  are  really  advantageous.  I  think  that  the  teachers  might 
be  well  represented,  and  I  Imow  that  m  many  cases  educational  experts  have 
been  added  by  town  councils  to  those  committees,  with  great  advantage. 

15.867.  When  you  say  that  they  might  be  added,  do  you  mean  that  you 
would  make  them  members  of  the  body  with  the  same  power  of  voting 
as  the  members  of  the  town  council  or  its  committee  have ;  or  do  you 
mean  that  they  could  come  in  as  assessors  P — ^If  I  added  tiiem  at  aU,  I 
should  give  them  full  powers  with  the  rest  of  the  members. 

15.868.  In  what  sense  would  you  g^ve  them  full  powers  with  the  rest  of 
the  members.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  would  make  them  members  of 
the  town  council  for  all  purposes,  do  you  P— Xo. 

15.869.  Then  how  would  you  work  it  out  P— I  mean,  that  I  would  give 
them  full  power  of  acting  and  voting  upon  any  committee  to  which  they 
might  be  added. 

15.870.  You  mean  that  if  a  committee  were  created  for  educational  pur- 
poses out  of  the  town  council,  you  would  allow  those  persons  to  be  added 
to  that  committee  to  become  full  members  for  all  purposes  P — For  all 
edacational  purposes. 

15.871.  For  all  the  purposes  of  the  committee  P^Yes. 

15.872.  Would  you  do  that  by  the  vote  of  the  town  council  or  by  the 
vote  of  the  committee  itself  P  —1  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  might  not  be 
advantages  in  each  case,  and  that  both  powers  might  be  given. 

15,878.  (To  Prineipal  Byrnes.)  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  on  this 
point?— Yes.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  indeed  that  the  absolute 
discretion  ought  to  lie  with  the  mimicipal  authority,  no  universities  ex 
officio,  or  university  college,  or  experts,  or  any  persons  not  representing 
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those  who  proTide  the  money,  shonld  hATe  a  right  to  sit  on  those  educa- 
tional oommitteee.  I  quite  agree  irith  8ir  Albeit  Bollit  that  the 
iDonicipalities  ought  to  have  the  power,  if  they  think  proper,  to  pat  on  to 
those  committees  snoh  outsiders  as  they  think  would  help  them ;  but  I 
should  altogethw  object  to  those  outsiders  being  able  to  out-Tote  the 
representatives  of  the  people  who  find  the  money.  I  think  tiiat  for  the 
fiuecessful  working  of  the  scheme,  it  is  essential  that  the  representatives  of 
the  ratepayers  should  hare  abaolute  control. 

16.874.  Then  in  what  proportion  do  jox\  conceive  that  those  whom  you 
call  the  outsiders  might  be  added  ? — I  thould  leave  that  very  much  to  the 
discretion  of  the  town  council,  because  they  would  not  really  be  outsideis 
if  they  were  put  on  at  the  wish  of  the  town  council.  For  instance,  at  our 
college,  which  is  under  the  municipality,  the  municipality  calls  in  outsideiB^ 
but  can  dismiss  tb  em  if  it  thinks  proper. 

15.875.  Can  it  dismiss  them  without  notice,  do  you  mean? — ^Theyare 
appointed  year  by  ye<ir  for  a  single  year,  and  any  year  the  municipality,  if  it 
chose,  could  limit  the  committee  to  town  councillors  and  aldermen ;  they 
are  never  likely  to  do  that.  But  if  they  were  forced  to  have  experts  in 
education,  or  experts  of  any  sort,  I  consider  that  it  would  be  moet 
damaging  to  the  popular  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  educational  work. 

15.876.  Might  not  that  scheme  work  out  in  this  way?  Assuming  a 
question  to  come  before  the  town  council,  or  its  committee,  which  exeites 
a  good  deal  of  strong  feeling,  and  on  which  parties  in  the  town  council 
and  its  committee  are  divided ;  and  assuming  that  the  majority  for  the 
time  being  appoints  a  considerable  number  of  experts  whom  it  knows  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  majority,  and  tiiereby  obtains  an  over- 
whelming majority  upon  the  body  that  has  to  decide  this  question; 
assume  then  that  when  a  change  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  oomes,  those 
experts,  because  they  are  known  to  entertain  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of 
the  majority  which  comes  in,  are  suddenly  dismissed,  do  you  thin}$  that 
aoy  difficulties  would  attend  your  plan  ?— No,  I  think  it  would  be  the 
leseer  evil.  I  think  that  a  town  must  learn  by  experience  to  value  the 
opinion  of  experts,  and  their  eo -operation  and  assistance ;  bat  if  the 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  take  a  foolish  view  it  is  better  to  let  them  work 
out  their  foolish  ideas,  aud  learn  by  experience,  rather  than  to  have  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  out- voted  by  experts. 

15.877.  Then  you  would  leave  an  unlimited  authority  to  the  town 
council  to  put  on  or  strike  o.i  from  time  to  time  as  many  experts  as  they 
please  ? — ^Tes. 

15.878.  So  that  at  one  time  there  might  be  ten  or  twelve  experts 
associated  with  the  town  council,  and  at  another  time  there  might  be  none 
at  all  ?  — Tes.  {Sir  Albert  Rollit,}  I  should  like  to  say,  having  regard 
to  the  slight  difference  of  opinion  between  us.  Principle  Symssand  myself , 
that  the  basis  of  my  opinion  is  that  the  right  to  speak  ought  always  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  responsibility  of  voting.  I  never,  on  general  grounds, 
would  allow  the  right  to  speak  without  voting,  or  the  right  to  vote  without 
the  right  to  speak. 

15.879.  Do  you  agree  with  the  view  of  Principal  Symes,  that  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of  the  town  council  to  pat  on  or  strike  off  as  many  experts 
as  it  pleases  from  time  to  time  ? — Tes,  I  do.  When  you  say  from  time  to 
time,  I  do  not  mean  that  after  a  vote  which  displeased  the  town  council 
there  should  be  a  sort  of  Pride *s  Purge  in  the  business,  bat  that  periodically 
they  should  have  the  right  to  revise  the  number  of  experts  and  the  like, 
according  to  experience. 

15.880.  There  should  be  no  statutory  limit  fixed— that  is  your  viowP-^ 
Yes. 

15.881.  What  power,  as  respects  Secondary  Education  would  you  give  to 
the  town  coxmcil  when  you  had  created  it  the  general  educational  authority 
for  its  area  ;  would  you  give  it  power,  for  instance,  to  eetablidi  new 
secondary  schools  ? — Certainly. 
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15.882.  Wonld  you  put  any  limitations  upon  it,  as  regarcb  the  establish- 
ment of  new  secondary  schools,  or  would  yon  leaye  that  entirely  to  its  own 
discretion  P — ^I  think  that  the  local  authority  would  be  best  able  to  judge 
as  to  local  needs,  and  I  would  place  no  limit  upon  it  in  regard  to  that, 
although  I  probably  should  in  regard  to  the  rate. 

15.883.  What  control  would  you  give  it  over  endowments  in  its  area  P — 
Practically,  I  should  give  it  full  control.  My  experience  is  that  local 
opinion  is  far  better  on  the  question  of  endowments,  either  as  to  their 
transfer  or  their  use,  than  any  central  opinion.  I  have  special  knowledge 
on  that  subject  in  the  case  of  Hull,  where  I  took  at  one  time  a  somewhat 
leading  part  with  the  Charity  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
some  charitable  endowments  to  educational  purposes;  and  subsequent 
experience  has  taught  me  that  that  transfer  would  have  been  most 
undesirable  in  the  particular  case,  and  that  the  local  opinion  wnich  set 
against  it,  and  which  beat  us  ultimately,  was  right,  and  that  our  opinion 
and  the  opinion  of  the  central  authority,  was,  at  any  rate,  in  that 
particular  case  wrong — ^the  local  objects  of  the  charity  being,  first  charitable, 
and  secondly  apprenticing. 

15.884.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  your  view  is,  that  the  local  authority 
ought  to  have  full  power  as  to  the  transfer  of  endowments  from  one  pur- 
pose, or  place,  to  another  within  its  area,  with  the  power  of  revisal  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  endowmenis  are  enjoyed,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  the  central  authority  ought  to  have  no  power  of  interfering 
with  local  endowments  P — ^I  would  not  sav  that  the  central  authority  should 
have  no  power  of  interfering.  I  think  that  there  might  be  a  supervising 
authority  which  should  place  some  chock  upon  indiscreet  action,  but  that 
it  should  be  of  a  very  limited  character ;  and  it  should  not  consist  in 
ineffectually  discassing  a  local  grierfince  after  12  o'clock  at  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

15.885.  Should  it  be  less  than  that  which  is  now  exercised  by  the  Charity 
ConmiissionP — With  regard  to  the  Charity  Commission  their  action  in 
educational  matters  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  very  unsuccessful  in  relation 
to  local  endowments. 

15.886.  I  do  not  desire  to  invite  your  opinion  on  the  general  character 
of  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commission,  but  simply  as  regards  the 
amount  of  power  you  think  ihe  local  authority  ought  to  receive.  Do 
you  conceive  that  the  power  which  the  Chsrity  Commission  now  enjoys  in 
that  respect  should  be  reduced  P — Certainly ;  subject  to  some  general  Act 
regxQating  local  action,  I  think  that  local  action  should  be  unrestrained 
entirely  by  any  central  authority  ;  the  municipalities  are  the  beet  judges  of 
their  own  needs,  and  their  means,  and  the  like. 

15.887.  You  would  not  allow  founders'  wills  to  stand  in  the  way  p — I 
should  have  regard,  not  like  Lord  Eldon  altogether,  to  the  cy  pres  doctrine, 
— but  I  should  have  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  founder.  But  if  his 
views  could  not  be  carried  out  with  any  advantage,  I  should  then  let  the 
local  authority  deal  with  that  matter,  subject  to  such  general  enactment  as 
I  have  indicated. 

16.888.  And  you  think  that  that  is  the  best  body  to  determine  the 
matter,  because  it  is  most  amenable  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  place  p — 
It  is  not  only,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  from  its  knowledge,  but  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  you  can  ever,  in  my  opinion,  secure  a  wise  diversion  of 
endowments.  The  jealousy  of  central  action  is  so  great  that  even  where 
it  might  be  wise  to  divert  an  endowment,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  general 
way  in  which  you  would  succeed  is  by  local  action. 

15.889.  Would  you  extend  that  principle  even  to  the  case  of  small 
local  authorities  to  which  you  called  attention  P — Tes,  I  am  disposed  to 

do  BO. 

15.890.  In  the  case  of  a  local  authority  of  10,000  inhabitants,  yon  would 
allow  the  management  of  local  educational  endowments  to  rest  entirely 
with  the  local  authority  P — There  might  be  exceptional  cases  in  which  you 
would  hesitate,  and  where  you  are  to  draw  the  Ime  is  very  difficult ;  but  I 
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think  I  should  speak  generally,  and  say  that  I  should  trust  the  munici- 
pality. {Prineipal  Symea.)  My  idea  would  be  to  leave  the  initiation  for 
diversion  altogether  with  the  loeal  authority,  but  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Education  Department  as  extended  to  deal  with  Secondary  Education  as 
weU  as  technical  education.  I  should  allow  a  veto  to  the  central  autho- 
rity, but  throw  the  initiation  on  the  local  authority,  and  the  invidiousness 
of  upsetting  it  on  the  Education  Department. 

15.891.  Where  would  the  Charity  Commission  come  inp — ^I  should 
abolilEQi  their  powers. 

15.892.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  transfer  some,  and,  if  so,  what  part  of 
their  functions  to  any  other  body? — To  the  Education  Department. 

15.893.  Or  would  you  simply  blot  them  out  of  nature  altogether  P — ^I 
should  transfer  them  to  the  Education  Department. 

15.894.  Their  existing  powers  P — ^No,  their  power  of  initiating  a  diver- 
sion of  endowments  I  i&ould  transfer  to  the  local  body,  but  I  should  give 
a  power  of  veto  to  the  Education  Department. 

15.895.  Still  you  agree  with  Sir  Albert  Bollit  in  holding  that  their 
present  powers,  to  whomsoever  transferred,  ought  to  be  cut  downP — 
Yes. 

16.896.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
any  power  of  diverting  endowments  P — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is  most  important 
to  give  the  local  municipal  authority  that  power. 

15.897.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  municipal  authority  would  be  Ukely 
to  use  it  freely  P — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against 
the  diversion  of  endowments  unless  they  are  decidedly  useless,  or 
prejudicial  in  their  localities. 

15.898.  Do  not  ^ou  think  that  sometimes  there  is  a  strong  local  feeling 
against  the  diversion  of  endowments,  even  when  they  are  useless  or  preju- 
dicial P — Yes,  I  think  we  should  have  to  risk  a  certain  number  of  endow- 
ments not  being  diverted  when  it  would  be  desirable  to  divert  them.  I 
think  that  the  mistakes  of  the  local  authority  would,  on  the  whole,  be  in 
being  too  conservative  rather  than  too  revolutionary  in  its  changes. 

15.899.  When  you  speak  of  diversion,  do  you  include  in  that  term  both 
the  diversion  of  an  endowment,  which  is  now  not  applied  to  educational 
purposes,  to  educational  purposes,  and  also  the  transfer  of  an  endowment 
from  one  educational  purpose  to  another ;  do  you  include  both  those  classea 
of  oases  P — I  have  not  thought  out  the  question.  I  am  thinking  simply  of 
educational  endowments  at  the  present  time. 

15.900.  Those  which  are  educational  at  this  moment  P— Yes.  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  purely  charitable  ones  to  express  an  opinion. 

15.901.  {To  Sir  Albert  Eollit)  Have  you  anj  opinion  to  express  on  that 
point  P — ^I  think  that  there  is  a  growing  feelmg  in  localities  to  utilise  to 
the  best  advantage  endowments,  and,  where  they  are  useless  for  other 
purposes,  or  effete,  to  transfer  them  to  the  purposes  of  education.  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  I  think  that  in  manv  cases  (in  the  case  of  the  Hull 
Grammar  School  and  elsewhere)  great  obstacles,  in  delay  and  otherwise, 
have  been  introduced  by  central  authorities  to  that  puriKMe. 

15.902.  You  do  not  think  that  resistance  to  change  has  generally  arisen 
from  local  feeling  P — No,  at  the  moment  I  should  think  rather  otherwise  in 
the  case  I  am  referring  to  of  HulL 

15,908.  That  case  is  not  specially  before  us  ;  I  am  asking  yon  generally^ 
whether,  where  improvements  have  not  been  carried  out,  you  do  not  think 
that  this  has  frequently  been  due  to  local  opposition  P — Frequently, 
no  doubt ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  that  state  of  mind  would  not  be 
materially  altered  if  they  had  the  power  and  the  responsibility,  and  were 
not  in  chronic  antagonism  with  the  present  central  authority. 

15,904.  You  would  not  expect  that  the  dry  light,  so  to  speak,  upon 
genocal  qnestions  of  educational  policy  and  experience,  which  may  be 
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gained  by  obflerving  the  working  of  ednoational  endowments  elsewhere, 
wonld  enable  the  central  anthority  to^  act  beneficially  P — I  should  rely 
rather  upon  the  enlightenment  of  local  opinion. 

15.905.  Is  it  not  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  enlighten  local  opinion? — ^It 
has  been,  but  I  think  we  are  living  in  somewhat  better  days. 

15.906.  You  would  transfer  the  rating  power  now  enjoyed  by  the  school 
board  to  the  municipal  authority  for  educational  purposes  P — ^les. 

15.907.  Would  you  impose  any  limit  upon  that  power  p  - 1  think  some 
limit  might  be  imposed,  but  the  particular  limit  is  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

15.908.  Would  you  have  a  distinct  rate  for  secondary  and  technical 
education,  as  opposed  to  elementary  education,  or  would  you  levy  one 
rate  for  all  kiads  of  edncationP — I  am  disposed  to  take  the  latter  course, 
assuming  that  the  powers  were  aggregated  in  the  local  authority. 

15.909.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  in  evidence  by  some  persons  that 
there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  profession  that  there  should 
be  some  recognition  of  their  expert  knowledge  by  the  association  of 
persons  representing  them,  with  local  authorities  in  educational  work; 
do  you  assent  to  that  view,  or  have  you  any  opinion  to  express  with 
regard  to  it  p — ^I  should  say,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
teachers  should  be  represented  on  the  local  authority  by  the  action  of 
the  municipality. 

15.910.  That  is  to  say,  by  their  taking  in  such  teachers  as  they  thought 
fit  P — Either  by  co-optation  or  by  addition. 

15.911.  But  that  you  Tvould  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority  P 
— ^I  should.  I  should  think  that  they  would  see  the  great  importance  of 
that,  without  doubt. 

15.912.  (To  Principal  Symee.)  Is  that  your  view  also  ?— Yes,  except  that 
I  doubt  whether  they  would  see  the  importance  of  it  in  all  cases. 

15.913.  (To  Sir  Albert  BoUii.)  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  as  to 
whether  or  no  any  changes  in  the  central  educational  authority  in  this 
country  are  needed,  and  whether  anything  like  a  central  department 
dealing  with  Secondary  Education  should  be  created? — Dealing  with 
education  generally,  undoubtedly;  in  other  words,  I  think  that  this 
matter  should  be  in  the  .hands  of  a  responsible  Minister  of  Education, 
both  elementary  and  secondary  and  university  education. 

15.914.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  entru&t  the  Minister  of  Education 
with  the  same  functions  in  respect  to  Secondary  Education  as  well  as 
elementary  education  P — Oertainly.  Similar,  though  perhops  more  restricted 
ones. 

15.915.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  functions  would  bo  P — ^In  general 
terms,  I  think  that  they  should  be  much  the  same  as  in  relation  t.) 
elementary  education :  Preparation  of  Code  and  general  directions,  and 
the  Hke,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  and  the  encouragement 
generally  of  Secondary  Education  by  the  regulation  of  inspection,  and 
rewards,  and  the  like;  but  again,  allowing  very  free  scope  to  local  action, 
and  being  rather  supervisory  than  controUing. 

15.916.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  remove  the  restriction  which  is  now 
placed  upon  the  application  of  the  grant  under  the  Act  of  1890,  by  making 
it  available  for  Secondary  Education  generally,  as  well  as  for  that  branch 
of  Secondary  Education  which  is  called  technical  p — I  should  revise  the 
whole  of  that  matter.  It  is  such  a  haphazard  matter  from  first  to  last, 
that  it  required,  I  think,  general  revision.  I  should  certainly  be  disposed 
to  give  every  facility  for  the  encouragement  of  Secondary  Education  as 
the  basis  of  technical  education  from  that  source,  and  to  increase,  rather 
than  otherwise,  the  help  which  is  at  present  being  giyen  by  means  of 
scholarships  imder  the  Act  of  1891  (the  amending  Act).  But  those  two 
Acts  require  revision  and  codification,  and  so  do  some  other  Acts  bearing 
upon  that  subject.  The  only  satisfactory  thing  to  be  said  about  the 
matter  is,  that  I  am  glad  that  education  got  the  funds ;  that  is  the  only» 
satisfactory  element  in  the  whole  legislation  in  relation  to  that  subject. 
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16.917.  {To  Principal  Symes.)  Do  yon  agree  with  the  view  expressed 
by  6ir  Albert  BoUit,  that  this  money  ought  to  be  applicable  generally  ? — 
I  contemplate  bo  sweeping  a  change  that  I  can  scarcely  answer  that 
question.  I  think  that  as  things  stand,  on  the  whole,  probably  it  is 
better  that  the  money  should  be  confined  to  technical  education ;  but, 
undoubtedly,  if  a  scheme  such  as  Sir  Albert  Bollit  has  partly  sketched 
out,  and  such  as  I  have  in  my  mind,  were  carried  out,  I  ehould  like  to  treat 
the  whole  revenue  us  applicable  for  the  diO'erent  branches  Of  education. 

15.918.  Will  you  then  indicate  to  us  the  lines  of  what  you  have 
described  as  this  very  sweeping  change  ? — My  scheme  would  be,  in  the 
first  place  to  abolish  the  school  boards,  and  transfer  their  powers  and  duties 
to  the  town  and  county  councils ;  in  the  second  place,  I  should  propose 
that  certain  powers  should  be  exercised  through  committees  nominated  by 
the  councils. 

15.919.  That,  reelly,  I  had  gathered  from  your  agreement  with  Sir 
Albert  Bollit  ?— Then  I  Deed  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  said. 

15.920.  No? — Then  I  propose  that  counties  should  be  grouped  on  the 
principle  that  each  group  must  contain  some  university  college,  or 
university ;  by  which  I  mean  some  plaoe    where  there  is  an  exoeUent 

ov  Sbcohdakt  laboratory,  where  there  are  facilities  for  the  most  promising  students  to 
Bducatiok.  ptij^ue  research,  and  receive  the  best  scientific  teaching.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  my  scheme  that  every  group  shoald  contain  some  institution  of 
that  sort ;  at  present  in  England  tliere  are  about  ten  such  institutions, 
apart  from  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  would  even  be 
willing  to  group  all  England  up  into  twelve  big  provinces,  with  one  of 
these  university  colleges  as  the  centre  of  each.  I  think  it  might  be  more 
desirable  to  have  the  groups  somewhat  smaller,  and,  consequently,  to  call 
new  institutions  of  this  character  into  being ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that 
technical  or  Secondary  Education  can  be  satisfuoto  ily  carried  out  in  any 
part  of  England  unless  there  is  some  such  institution,  as  I  have  sketched, 
in  the  district,  tc  which  the  more  promising  students  can  be  sent  for  their 
higher  education. 

15.921.  What  functions  would  yuu  give,  then,  to  those  local  university 
colleges  as  regards  Secondary  JSducationp — I  should  not  give  them 
functions.  What  I  should  do  would  be  to  give  the  revenue  to  a  corn* 
mittee  for  this  province.  That  committee  of  this,  province  would  be 
altogether  nominated  by  the  county  councils  and  the  borough  county 
councils  within  the  province.  I  suggest  that  that  committee  ^ould  have 
the  disposal  of  a  quarter  of  the  beer  money,  as  it  is  called. 

15.922.  The  money  under  the  Act  of  1890,  you  mean  ? — Yee ;  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  that  they  should  have  rateable  powers  up  to  one  penny 
over  the  whole  province,  the  rate  to  be  raised  by  precept  to  the  county 
councils  and  town  councils  within  the  province. 

15.923.  Then  your  provincial  authority  would  enjoy  rating  powers  P — 
Only  up  to  one  penny,  and  the  rate  would  not  be  collected  separately ; 
it  would  be  collected  in  the  various  parts.  My  central  committee  would 
be  elected  proportionately  to  the  rateable  value  throughout  the  province. 

15.924.  Would  it  be  elected  by  existing  bodies,  and  not  directly  ad 
hoc  f-  It  would  be  elected  by  the  municipal  bodies  themselves,  not  the 
ratepayers  I  am  anxious  to  diminish  the  multiplicity  of  elections ;  I  am 
satisfied  that  that  is  a  most  demoralising  thing  in  a  place  like  Nottingham, 
with  our  board  of  guardians,  and  the  school  board  elections,  and  town 
council  elections.  I  would  only  have  one  election  of  the  local  authority, 
and  that  local  authority  would  nominate  the  number  of  members  to  this 
committee.  And  I  should  not  contemplate  this  committee  starting  institu- 
tions for  education,  but  only  supervising  the  whole  province,  and  giving 
grants  out  of  the  income  that  I  have  already  described  to  you,  where  they 
are  needed,  throughout  the  province. 

15.925.  Then  by  the  committee  you  mean  what  we  have  been  calling 
the  provincial  authority  P — Yes ;  but  I  use  the  word  **  committee  "  because 
I  am  anxious  to  emphasise  both  that  it  is  nominated  by  local  bodies,  and 
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also  that  the  local  authority  mamtains  its  autonomy  which  Sir  Albert 
BoUit  hae  been  speaking  of  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  institutions  belong  to 
the  county  councils  and  the  town  councils. 

15.926.  Would  you  give  those  minor  bodies,  the  town  and  couniy 
councils,  the  power  to  start  new  institutions  ? — Yes. 

15.927.  (Sir  Henry  Boeroe.)  Would  tou  place  the  goyernment  of  the 
university  colleges  under  that  provincial  authority  P — No.  If  a  difference 
of  opinion  or  policy  arose  cf  a  very  serious  character,  it  no  doubt  vrotdd 
be  ix>sflible  that  the  district  authority  would  encourage  the  local  authority 
to  start  a  new  institution,  if  they  could  not  work  together.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  what  you  are  contemplating — that  you  might  have  the 
district  authority  and  the  university  college  not  being  able  to  co-operate ; 
but  I  propose  to  leave  the  university  colleges  governed  as  they  are  now, 
but  that  this  district  authority  would  subsidise  such  branches  of  their 
work  as  they  conpidered  needed  subsidising,  and  would  found  scholarships, 
and  so  on,  for  the  most  promising  students  to  go  to  those  university 
ooUeges. 

15.928.  The  provincial  authority  would  not  interfere  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colleges  p — No. 

15.929.  Your  college  is  in  a  different  position  from  that  of  the  other 
university  colleges,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

15.930.  Being  under  the  government  of  the  municipality  of  Nottingham  P 
—Yes. 

15.931.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  others P — No.  I  should  not- 
interiere  with  the  government  of  the  others  at  all. 

15.932.  {Chairman,)  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  wish  to  say  about  your      Uwivbrsitt 
university  college  at  Nottingham,  in  this  connexion  P — My  real  reason  for     Noniiraa!LM« 
coming  here  to-day  is  that  I  have  the  unique  experience  of  having  been 

13  years  a  corporation  official  in  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  tne 
country ;  that  is  to  say,  the  only  institution  which  provides  tliis  sort  of  edu- 
cation, and  which  is  owned  and  managed  by  a  municipal  body  ;  and  during 
those  13  years  my  conviction  has  become  stronger  and  stronger,  that  such 
bodies,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  one  would  have  thoaght,  were  most 
unlikely  people  to  manage  such  an  institution  well,  do  manage  such  an 
institution  well  in  Nottingham ;  and  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
consent  to  the  suggestion  that  I  should  offer  evidence,  because  I  feel  this 
eo  very  strongly.  On  our  committee,  the  committee  who  manage  us, 
almost  all  the  members  are  town  councillors  or  aldermen  of  Nottingham  ; 
there  are  one  or  two  outsiders,  as  I  have  called  them,  whom  the  corpora- 
tion put  on  year  by  year ;  but  the  corporation  is  not  bound  to  put  such 
outsiders  on  year  by  year.  Inhere  are  also  representatives  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  ihere  again  the  corporation  is  not  bound  to  put  them  on,  and 
they  hardly  ever  come.  I  regard  those  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
committee,  as  a  sort  of  jury,  whom  it  is  my  business  to  convince  as  to  what 
is  the  right  educational  policy  to  pursue  ;  they  are  shopkeepers,  manu- 
facturers, and  other  people  in  Nottingham  who  do  not  pretend  to  have 
any  great  knowledge  of  education,  but  who  are  selected  for  their  interest 
in  etlncation,  and  I  believe  that  the  system  works,  on  the  whole; 
extremely  Tiell.  Under  my  heads  of  evidence  1  have  called  attention  to 
the  steady  growth  of  the  college  during  those  13  years,  and  to  the  fact  that 
these  town  councillors  and  aldermen  have  steadily  aimed  at  doing  two  dis- 
tinct things :  providing  a  little  technical  education  for  a  number  of  people, 
and  a  great  deal  of  technical  education  for  a  few  people.  They  have  been 
willing,  that  is  to  say,  to  spend  money  freely  where  a  student  seems 
likely  to  benefit  by  titiis  higher  education.  If  I  might  give  special 
instances,  one  student,  a  working  man  in  the  town  we  took  hold  of  and 
gave  a  scholarship,  and.  after  three  years  working  with  us,  the  Com- 
missioners  of  the  1851  Exhibition  accepted  him  to  carry  out  independent 
research,  and  he  has  now  got  his  doctorship  of  bdence  in  the  University  of 
liondon  by  a  very  valuable  thesis  which  was  highly  complimented  by 
Lord  Kelvin.    I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  scientific  eaucation  of  a  student 
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like  that  is  a  very  expennye  bnaineea — that  the  apparatiu  required,  and 
everything  elae,  must  be  of  the  newest  and  most  expensiYe  kind ;  and  we 
have  never  found  that  this  committee  have  been  disposed  to  stint  thia 
higher  system  of  education  which  only  a  very  few  students  (merely  one  or 
two  every  year)  can  take  advantage  of.  They  have  primarily  considered 
it  their  interest,  no  doubt,  to  do  things  that  will  be  largely  popular  and 
useful  to  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  Nottingham;  but  they  have 
quite  realised  the  importance  of  the  other  side  of  the  case. 

15,938.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  What  sum  of  money  does  the  corporation 
give  to  your  college ;  you  have  not  stated  that  P — The  annual  amount  is 
about  6,000^,  including  this  money  from  the  Act  of  1890.  For  instance, 
in  the  year  ending  March  Slst,  1893,  the  town  council  granted  3,1002.,  and 
the  customs  and  excise  contribution  was  2,9002. ,  making  a  total  of  exactly 
6,0002.  luming  to  the  capital  account,  the  corporation  gave  a  site  valued 
at  10,000/.,  and  spent  50,0002.  in  building  the  buildings.  At  a  later  time 
they  spent  another  6,0002.  on  the  new  technical  schools  ;  the  money  was 
found  partly  from  other  sources,  local  sountes,  the  Drapers*  Company, 
subscriptions,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  oorporation  provided  6,0002.  towards  this 
extension. 

15,934.  The  technical  school  being  a  portion  of  your  college  P—  Yes. 

15,985.  You  say  in  your  precis  that  the  total  number  of  tickets 
issued  last  session  wsb  11,604 ;  would  you  specify  more  closely  how  that 
number  is  made  up  P — It  is  simply  adding  together  all  the  tickets  that  are 
bought.  For  instance,  supposing  that  a  student  buys  a  ticket  for  a 
French  class,  and  only  comes  one  day  a  week,  that  is  one  ticket ;  if  he 
buys  three  tickets,  that  is  three  tickets,  if  he  attends  three  subjects.  The 
number  of  individual  students  was  about  1,500.  I  can  give  you  the 
exact  number  for  last  year.  The  number  of  individual  day  students 
last  year  was  442,  and  evening  students,  1,439  ;  that  makes  about  2,00i> 
students  taking  on  an  average  five  tickets  each. 

15.936.  Out  of  these  442  day  students,  how  many  were  preparing  for  a 
university  course  ? — Last  year  28  of  our  btudents  passed  exuminations  of 
the  University  of  London,  but  they  are  mostly  doing  elementary  work ; 
and  those  who  are  not  doing  elementary  work  are  mostly  doing  purely 
Ecientific  work,  for  instance,  in  the  chemic  il  laboratory,  as  intending  to 
be  c}iemical  analysts,  and  not  reading  for  a  university  examination,  or 
degree. 

15.937.  They  do  not  take  the  Science  Degree  of  London  P — The  number 
who  do  is  comparatively  small,  but  it  is  incn^asing.  I  happen  to  have 
the  figures  of  those  who  sat  for  the  London  Univeraitj  examinations  during 
the  last  five  years. 

15.938.  Those  who  passed,  do  you  mean  P — Yes,  those  who  passed 

They  are  10,  18,  21,  24,  and  28.     So  that  last  year  we  had  28  of  our 
students  who  passed  examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

15.939.  When  you  speak  of  the  University  examinations,  do  you  mean 
the  matriculation  examination,  or  the  complete  degree  examination  P — Ten 
passed  the  London  Matriculation;  13,  intermediate  arts  or  sciences; 
and  five  took  their  final  degreos. 

15.940.  In  arts  or  science,  the  five  p — As  a  matter  of  fact  last  year  tbero 
were  three  in  science  and  two  in  arts. 

15.941.  {Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Were  any  of  those  in  honouis  P  - 1  think 
not  last  year ;  I  am  not  quite  sure.  We  have  frequently  had  honours 
students.  Besides  those  five  there  was  the  D.Sc.  Those  I  have  already 
mentioned  are  B.A.  ^nd  B.So. 

15.942.  [Sir  He^iry  Boscoe,)  Is  the  technical  school  a  part  and  parcel  of 
your  college  P— Yes. 

15.943.  Then  it  is  a  department,  I  presume  P — Yes. 

15.944.  And  are  the  funds  given  separately  to  the  one  department  or  to 
the  other  ;  or  is  the  sum  that  you  have  mentioned  given  for  the  whole  of 
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the  college,  including  the  technical  department  ?—Tt  is  really  given  for 
the  whole  of  the  college.  We  have  to  make  ont  that  2,9001.  of  it  goes  to 
what  are  regarded  as  technical  purposes,  because  that  2,900L  can  only  be 
flo  applied. 

15.945.  That  2,900Z.  is  a  grant  under  the  Act  of  1890  ?— Yes. 

15.946.  And  that  is  applied  for  technical  purposes,  so-caUed  ?— Yes. 

15.947.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  you  in  giving  us  this  evidence, 
lor  which  we  are  obliged  ( because  it  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
had  before  us),  rather  view  your  present  position  as  a  satisfactory  one,  and 
one  which  should  continue  to  exist  in  the  future,  or  do  you  prefer  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other  university  colleges  which  are  not  strictly  municipal,  and 
not  under  municipal  guidance  P— I  do  not  think  that  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  such  colleges  as,  we  will  say,  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
being  founded  in  mary  towns  in  England.  There  are  not  many  Man- 
chesters  in  England,  or  towns  with  such  a  population  round  them.  In 
itself  I  consider  that  looking  to  our  smaller  population,  and  difBculties  of 
that  sort,  our  svstem  is  quite  as  good  a  one,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  a  better  one;  but  for  the  advancement  of  Secondary  and 
Technical  Education  I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  neoessary  to  bring  in 
the  local  authorities  and  interests  in  such  a  way  as  can  only  be  done  by 
some  such  scheme  as  I  have  sketched. 

15.948.  But  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  although  the  institutions 
founded  by  different  municipalities  throughout  the  country  are  not  called 
university  colleges,  they  are  giving  in  the  municipal  technical  schools  in 
the  various  centres,  an  education  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  your 
own,  with  the  single  exception  that  classics  and  history  are  not  made  a 
portion  of  the  curriculum  P— There  are  other  subjects,  too,  that  are  omitted 
m  the  same  way.  But  also  I  think  that  while  a  town  of  the  size  of 
Manchester  may  be  able  to  have  both  a  university  ooUege  and  a  good  technical 
school,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  town  of  the  size  of  Nottingham,  and 
still  more  impossible  for  a  town  of  the  size  of  Derby.  It  is  vital  to  have 
the  whole  thing  at  one  institution. 

15  949.  In  other  words,  you  would  like  to  see  the  municipal  institutions 
already  existing  in  towns  smaller  than  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  arranged 
rather  on  the  basis  of  your  own  college,  than  as  purely  technical  schools  P 
—Yes. 

15  950.  In  other  words,  you  desire  to  see  added  to  the  curriculum  of 
technical  schools  as  they  exist,  what  we  may  call  humanistic  studies?— 
Yes. 

15,951.  That  would,  in  fact,  carry  out  your  view  P— I  imagine  that  those 
technical  schools  scarcely  pay  as  much  attention  to  what  I  may  call  pure 
science,  as  a  college  like  ours  does  ;  that  they  are  more  directly  engaged 
on  the  applied  sciences,  but  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  work  that  ie 
being  done  in  such  a  place,  say,  as  Huddersfield,  to  be  able  to  give  an 
opinion  of  much  value  ux>on  it. 

15  952.  But  provided  that,  in  the  technical  school  at  Huddersfield,  for 
example,  they  were  giving  pure  scientific,  as  well  as  applied  scientific, 
instruction,  you  would  consider  that  that  was  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  P 

Yes,  if  they  were  giving  higher  mathematical  teaching,  and  if  they  added 

the  literary  and  linguistic  side. 

15,953.  (To  Sir  Albert  BoUiL)  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  that  the 
whole  of  education  should  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation 
authorities,  and  that  the  school  board  should  be  abolished,  do  you  think, 
if  I  may  put  it  to  you,  that  that  is  a  practical  suggestion  which  could  be 
carried  out  in  Parliament  P— I  should  not  despair  of  it  at  all ;  I  make  the 
suggestion  as  a  practical  one,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  justified 
in  making  it.  But  I  consider  that  that  is  one  portion  only  of  the 
inevitable  municipal  development  which  I  foresee  at  a  veiy  early  period, 
and  approve. 
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15.954.  Yon  voald  not,  I  nndentand,  be  satisfied  with  the  sohool  board 
being  represented  on  the  Seoondary  Bdncation  board  P — That  wonld  be  an 
alternative, — ^not  so  acceptable  to  me,  bnt  an  obviona  alternative  if  the 
school  board  is  to  exist. 

15.955.  Then  the  elementary  ednoation  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
sohool  board,  the  secondary  portion  of  their  education  might  be  huided 
over  to  a  joint  committee  P — That  is  an  obvious  alternative ;  it  is  one  that 
I  shotdd  not  so  much  approve. 

15.956.  Ton  do  not  see  any  objection  in  itself  to  that  proposition,  pro- 
vided it  were  thought  to  have  a  better  chance  of  snooess  than  your  own  P 
— ^I  have  no  objection  to  it  as  a  secondary  proposal  {Prineipal  8yme8.) 
I  see  very  serious  objections  to  it ;  I  am  so  generally  in  agreement  with 
Sir  Albert  Bollit,  that  I  take  the  liberty,  where  I  differ  from  him,  of  intw- 
posing.  I  think  that  the  evil  of  overlapping,  and  of  two  competing  public 
bodies  doing  educational  work  in  that  great  sphere,  that  lies,  as  it  were, 
between  secondary  and  primary  education,  would  be  a  very  grave  evil 
indeed.  (Sir  Albert  BoUU.)  That  objection  was  met,  as  I  understand,  by 
the  suggestion  of  joint  action  in  preference  to  separate  action.  As  sucb^ 
but  omy  as  a  secondary  alternative,  I  accepted  it  Otherwise,  I  agree 
with  Pnncipal  Symes.  The  worst  fault  of  our  local  government  has  been, 
undoubtedly,  the  differences  in  powers,  areas,  authorities,  modes  of  pay- 
ment, and  the  like ;  that  this  has  been  most  prejudicial  to  municipal 
development,  and  to  the  development  of  many  other  reforms  as  well. 

16.957.  Then  on  another  point,  do  you  regard  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
vincial areas  which  you  have  suggested  as  an  essential  portion  of  your 
scheme,  or  would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  county  councils  taking 
over  the  Secondary  Education  of  the  whole  of  their  area,  with  the  exception 
of  the  county  boroughs  P — ^And  the  non-county  boroughs. 

15.958.  No ;  that  the  county  authority  should  have  charge,  by  means  of 
a  mixed  body,  of  the  education  of  all  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the 
county  boroughs  therein  contained  P — That  I  think  would  be  a  much  less 
complete  scheme,  and  it  would  have  the  objection,  in  my  opinion,  of  per- 
petuating the  friction  which  arises  from  the  forcible  inclusion  of  non- 
connty  boroughs  in  the  count>-<the  government  of  the  non- county 
boroughs  in  many  cases  being  not  only  older,  but  more  experienced  than 
that  of  the  government  of  the  counties, 

15.959.  So  far  as  the  working  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  had  considerable  evidence  from  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire, that  the  friction  to  ^bich  you  have  referred  does  not  exist ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  non-county  boroughs  are  throwing  themselves  in  with  the 
West  Biding  County  Council,  in  working  those  particular  Acts  P — All  I 
can  say  is,  that  in  the  session  of  1892,  I  was  requested  by  the  municipal 
associations,  consisting  practically  of  all  the  county  and  non-county 
boroughs,  to  introduce  a  Bill,  which  I  did,  and  the  second  reading  of 
which  I  moved,  and  which  was  only  adjourned  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Bitchie,  the  then  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
That  Bill  at  their  request  I  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
undoubted  friction  which,. especiaUy  in  Lancashire,  had  been  caused  by 
that  inclusion,  and  by  the  somewhat  exacting  manner  in  which  the  counties 
had  dealt  with  technical  instruction,  and  the  grants  for  technical  instnuv 
tion,  in  the  non-county  boroughs. 

15.960.  And  in  your  opinion  that  friction  still  exists  P — ^So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  speak  it  does;  but  the  town  derk  of  Darwen,  I  understand, 
will  bring  that  up  to  a  later  date.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  pursued  it 
much  since  I  introduced  that  Bill. 

15.961.  {Chairman,)  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  P~I  should  like,  before  my  examination  is  dosed, 
to  say  a  word  upon  one  or  two  points,  if  I  may. 

15.962.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  do  so  nowP— I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  experience  of  Hull  in  relation  to  education  generally,  in  relation  to 
the  establishment  of  a  high  secondary  school,  and  in  relation  also  to  the 


grammar  school  qneBtion,  quite  coufirmB  the  experience  of  Principal 
Symefl,  of  Nottingham,  as  to  the  wise  action  of  corporate  authorities. 
Ihe  same  remark  applies  to  Hnddersfield,  which  I  know  well,  where 
the  technical  school  is  very  admirable.  So  that  in  speaking  for  those 
Doroughs,  T  say  that  they  conform  to  what  we  anticipate  generally 
from  municipal  action.  Again,  I  wish  to  say  that  one  essential  point  in 
relation  to  Secondary  Education  is  the  infusion  of  a  largf'r  commercial 
curriculum.  I  do  not  underrate  at  all  the  formative  power  of  high  classical 
and  high  mathematical  instruction,  if  there  is  time  for  it ;  but  our  expe- 
rience at  the  London  Chamber  of  Ck>mmerce  and  elsewhere  of  commercial 
examinations,  has  satisfied  us  that  the  schools  have  not  been  giving  at  all 
effectively  the  commercial  and  industrial  instruction  which  ought  to  be 
given.  When  we  tried,  for  instance,  at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Sir  John  Lubbock  and  others  of  us  on  the  examination  committee),  to  require 
two  foreign  languages,  we  found  that  we  should  not  have  10  candidates 
present  themselves,  and  we  were  compelled  to  reduce  our  curriculum  to 
one  ;  and  we  were  also  compelle<l  to  make  Latin  an  optional  subject,  which 
we  did  with  regret.  I  think  that  the  encouragement  of  high  commercial 
instruction  even  by  the  institution  of  a  degree  in  commerce  at  some  of  the 
universities,  would  be  exceedingly  useful ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  very 
gretit  stimulus  in  that  direction,  on  both  national  and  local  grounds,  is 
necessary — I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  very  favourable 
experience  of  the  action  of  higher  grade  schools  in  Hull  and  elsewhere, 
especially  in  leading  elementary  schools  to  continue  something  in  the 
shape  of  secondary  instruction.  I  do  not  think  that  in  those  cases  they 
int^ere  with  what  is  called  the  instruction  given  at  secondary  schools  ; 
but  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  continuing  that  which  has  been  giveu 
at  the  element<ary  schools.  And,  lastly,  I  think  that  one  of  the  essential 
reforms  which  is  necessary  is  that  one  which  contemplates  a  class  of 
students  who  are  often  forgotten  in  rel&tion  to  Secondary  £dacation  ;  that 
is  to  say,  students  who  teach  themselves.  Now  that  is  a  very  much  vaster 
body  even  now  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
with  more  facilities  for  self -tuition  by  access  to  the  universities,  especially, 
that  class  of  self- teaching  student  may  be  made  to  take  a  very  great  part  in 
the  advancement  of  Secondary  Education.  I  venture  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  while  I  value  in  the  highest  degree  the  indirect  advantage  of  residence 
at  a  university,  and  the  culture  which  it  gives,  all  universities  ought  to  be 
open  to  any  student  who  is  able  by  teaching  himself,  or  obtaining  instruc- 
tion and  the  helps  that  yon  can  do  now-a-days  at  evening  classes,  and  literary 
institutions  and  the  like,  that  the  universities  ought  to  be  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  placing  their  stamp  upon  high  knowledge,  acquired  with  difficidty,. 
it  may  be,  but  still  acquired.  Among  the  most  gratifying  things  to  me 
of  the  Secondary  Education  Conference  at  Oxford  was  to  hear  the 
expression  of  that  opinion  if  not  quite  completely,  at  lea^^t  sufficiently 
in  a  letter  from  Professor  Jowett. 

15.963.  {LctfJy  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Do  the  self-taught  students  c  me 
from  quite  tiie  lower  ranks  of  the  people  p — In  many  cases.  They  are 
students  who  cannot  give  the  time  for  residence  at  a  university,  -not 
possibly  ;  they  have  to  go  into  daily  work  at  a  very  early  age ;  they  are . 
students  who  cannot  even  attend  classes  in  the  daytime  at  all,  many  of 
them,  and  yet  with  the  facilities  that  are  open  to  them  now-a-days  of  getting 
information  here  and  there,  and  by  books,  they  are  able  to  give  themselves 
a  very  large  amoimt  of  instmi^on,  which  they  bring  to  us  at  the  univer- 
sity of  London,  where  our  number  of  candidates  is  constantly  increasing ; 
and  I  think  that  if  the  other  universities  were  open  on  similar  conditions, 
that  would  be  the  greatest  stimulus  of  all  to  Secondary  Education. 

15.964.  Does  not  the  university  extension  movement  meet  their  case  F — 
It  is  most  helpful,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  helpful  agencies.  It 
does  not  give  yet  what  is  in  my  opinion  the  very  great  stimulus  of  a  degree  ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  agencies  that  is  doing  a  great  work,  I  think,  in  leading 
students  up  in  that  direction.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  examination  there 
is  sufficiently  searching  for  a  degree;  but  speaking  of  the  universities 
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generally,  and  especially  of  the  University  of  London,  where  I  hope  reci- 
procally we  shall  add  teaching  to  examination,  what  I  suggest  would  be 
doing  the  most  for  Secondary  Eduatlon  by  the  universities.  1  think  that 
there  is  a  little  undue  reaction  against  examination.  It  has  its  defects  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  exhibited  m  the  case  of  the  London  University,  it  has 
been  most  helpful,  even  with  some  disadvantages,  to  vast  bodies  of  students 
who  never  would  otherwise  ha7e  obtained  a  university  education  at  all. 
I  think  that  examination  is  not  open  to  many  of  the  evils  that  have  been 
attributed  to  it. 

15.965.  (Mr,  Hohhouse.)  I  think  your  association  represents  the  whole 
bodv  of  boroughs,  county  and  non-county  ? — Practically,  except  some  very 
small  ones. 

15.966.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  boroughs  represented  by  the 
association? — ^We  have  communicated  with  59,  and  those  boroughs  are 
actually  on  the  council  of  the  association;  but  I  should  think  that  it 
represents  between  200  and  300  altogether. 

15.967.  It  contains,  T  suppose.,  nearly  all  the  county  boroughs  p— I  think 
without  exception. 

15.968.  And  about  half  the  nonwx>unty  boroughs? — No,  four-fifths. 
The  exceptions  are  that  there  are  some  few  effete  boroughs,  such  as  one 
<K>uld  mention  ;  and  I  would  add  that  in  the  case  of  those  really  effete 
boroughs  I  am  no  advocate  of  them,  and  should  be  prepared  to  ehminate 
them  from  any  scheme,  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so.  There  are  some  few 
very  effete  corporations,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

15.969.  You  mean  very  small  boroi^hs? — More  than  small.  I  mean 
where  there  is  no  real  corporate  or  municipal  life. 

15.970.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  to  deal  with  them  as  forming  a  very 
powerful  class,  and  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  eliminate  them  ? — ^I  am 
not  sure.    There  are  some  such.     I  do  not  advocate  them. 

15.971.  At  any  rate  the  scheme  that  you  propose,  I  understand  to  be 
something  of  this  kind :  that  eveiy  municipal  borough,  whatever  its  popu- 
lation, shall  have  as  much  local  autonomy  in  the  matter  of  education, 
secondary  and  technical,  as  a  county  borough  or  an  administrative  county  P 
— That  is  my  principle. 

16.972.  But  that  all  these  units,  whether  county  units  or  municipal 
units,  should  be,  for  certain  purposes,  under  the  control  of  a  provincial 
authority  ? — That  they  shoxdd  have  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  the 
provincial  authority,  is  the  expression  that  I  would  rather  use. 

15.973.  You  do  not  contemplate  any  control  ? — No,  not  in  the  provincial 
authority. 

15.974.  Then  really  it  would  only  be  a  voluntary  association  for  certain 
piirposes  within  a  limited  area  ? — Very  much  that ;  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  a  mere  voluntary  association  might  not  be  created;  I  think 
it  might. 

15.975.  Could  you  specify  any  powers  or  duties  which  you  think  that 
the  provincial  authority,  as  distinct  from  the  local  authority,  should  deal 
with?— I  think  that  the  provincial  authority  should  deal  with  the 
oo-oidination  of  educational  work  in  the  province  chiefly,  so  as  to  prevent 
wastage,  and  that  it  should  give  its  help  in  the  direction  of  utilising  the 
general  education  of  the  province,  and  bringing  it  towards  some  university 
college  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  providing  rewards,  exhibitions,  and 
scholarships,  again,  it  would  have  a  very  useful  o£GLce. 

15.976.  Then  it  should  have  funds  of  its  own,  as  part  of  your  scheme  P — 
It  should. 

15.977.  Would  you  contemplate  its  providing  for  the  examination  or 
inspection  of  schools  P — I  should  not  be  disposed  to  vest  that  power  in  it, 
because  I  should  rather  retain  that  in  the  separate  municipalities  and 
county  councils ;  but  I  can  imagine  cases  in  which  its  assistance  there 
would  be  useful  too. 
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15.978.  It  haa  been  snggested,  at  any  rate,  by  Principal  Symes,  that 
each  of  tiiose  provinoea  should  be  grouped  round  some  Umyersity  College ; 
would  you  contemplate  that  the  whole  of  the  south- wost  of  England,  for 
instanoe,  should  be  groui>ed  round  the  IJniyerBity  College  of  Bristol  ? — 
Soarcely ;  in  the  case  of  -the  long  distances  in  Cornwall,  I  should  think 
that  was  too  remote,  and,  posidbly,  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire  eyen ;  but, 
subject  to  the  addition  which  I  understand  Principal  Symes  to  contem- 
plate, of  other  university  colleges  for  such  remote  districts,  I  think 
Bristol  would  be  a  most  admirable  centre  for  the  district  you  mention. 
I  understood  Principal  Symes  to  say  that  he  quite  contemplated  other 
university  colleges.  (Principal  Symes.)  The  way  in  which  the  scheme  that 
I  contemplate  would  ^  ork  out,  would  be  thi&  At  starting  there  would 
only  be  the  University  College,  Bristol,  in  that  district ;  but  the  county 
council  of  Devonshire,  co-operating  with  the  county  coxmcil  of  Plymouth, 
or  some  others,  woidd,  no  doubt,  recognise  the  importance  of  having  a  new 
institution,  and  there  would  soon  be  another  university  college  further 
west  than  Bristol  to  meet  the  needs  of  Cornwall. 

15.979.  (To  Sir  Albert  Follit.)  Then  you  think  that  really  those  pro- 
vincial districts  must  be  limited  hereafter,  and  that  a  university  college 
must  be  by  some  means  or  other  provided  within  each  P — If  possible. 

15.980.  Then  going  back  to  the  local  units,  I  undrrstand  that  you  do  not 
propose  that  any  of  the  urban  districts,  other  than  municipal  boroughs, 
flhould  have  any  autonomy  P— I  think  not. 

15.981.  Although  in  many  cases  you  are  aware  that  their  population  is 
very  much  larger  than  that  of  many  non-county  boroughs  p — That  is  so  ; 
but  they  have  not  the  same  long  corporate  existence  and  experience,  for 
one  thing. 

15.982.  But  you  recognise  that  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  they 
are  on  the  same  footing  as  the  non- county  boroughs  P — Yes,  but  that  was 
very  quick  and  ill-conceived  legislation. 

15,988.  But  still  it  has  existed  some  years  now,  and  action  has  been 
taken  P — l^es,  but  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proper  precedent  at  all,  fk> 
far  as  mere  legislation  is  concerned. 

15,98-4..  I  do  not  know  whether  vour  association  can  supply  us  with 
accurate  figures  as  to  the  number  of  urban  authorities  that  exercise  their 
rating  powers  P — ^I  think  so. 

15.985.  We  have  some  fig^es  before  us  which  show  that  about  10 
county  boroughs,  24  non-county  boroughs,  and  34  urban  districts  have 

evied  rates  under  that  Act ;  perhaps  those  figures  are  not  complete  P — 1 
do  not  doubt  that  they  will  bo  more  or  less  accurate,  but  if  your  secretary 
will  address  any  inquiry  to  me,  I  think  I  can  get  the  information  that  you 
require. 

15.986.  With  regard  to  urban  districts,  too  p — ^Yes,  because  we  have  urban 
districts  associated  with  us. 

15.987.  Do  not  ^ou  think  that  if  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  were  to  recog- 
nise all  the  muiiicipal  boroughs  as  distinct  local  units,  the  urban  districts 
which  were  actually  levying  rates,  imder  the  Technical  Instruction  Act, 
would  have  some  reason  to  complain  P — ^They  might  complain. 

15.988.  But  still  you  think  that  that  difficulty  might  be  got  over  P — I 
think  so.  ^ 

15.989.  Now  with  regard  to  some  of  those  small  boroughs,  d^  yon  not 
recognise  the  fact  that  in  many  counties,  such  as  my  own,  f^  instance, 
they  are  merely  small  market  towns  serving  the  purposes  of  a  large 
agricultural  district  round  them  P — In  many  cases  that  is  so,  no  doubt. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  towns  whose  industries  are  discordant  iwith 
the  agricultural  industry  surrounding  them.  > 

15.990.  But  if  you  are  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  at  the  mu^cipal 
boroughs,  you  must  include  these  semi-agricultural  towns  as  weU ;  and 
what  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  whether  yon  do  not  see  great  inconvenience 
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in  oxganiflmg  Seeondaiy  Education  sepantelj  for  UiiB  dasB  of  toim,  and 
for  the  ooantiy  districts  around  P — I  see  some  difSculties,  but  they  might 
be  oyeroome. 

15,091.  Do  not  those  towns  form,  as  a  rule,  the  natural  educational 
centre  for  the  district  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

15.992.  I  daresaj^  you  are  aware  that  in  many  counties  those  municipal 
boroughs  are  workmg  harmoniously  with  the  county  authorities,  and  that 
they  are  getting  larger  advantages  out  of  the  county  fxmds  for  educational 
purposes  than  tiiey  would  get  if  they  were  confined  to  their  own  resources  P 
— If  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  could  be  made  in  such  cases  in  any 
way,  and  if  the  facts  are  as  you  state,  which  I  accept  from  you, 
undoubtedly  your  view  is  one  which  would  commend  itself. 

15.993.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  even  in  the  county  of  Lancashire, 
one  of  the  county  boroughs  has  agreed  to  combine  for  all  edocational 
purposes  with  the  county  authority  P — I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  instructed  when  I  brought  my  Bill  in,  that 
the  chief  friction  in  relation  to  the  funds  was  in  Lancashire. 

15.994.  Ton  have  mentioned  higher  grade  elementary  schools  as  serving 
very  useful  purposes  P — ^Yes. 

15.995.  Do  you  think  that  the  school  boards,  if  they  continue  in 
existence,  would  be  likely  to  give  any  control  over  those  schools  to  any 
other  authority  P— If  they  continued  in  existence,  having  founded  them, 
probably  they  would  not  do  so  willingly ;  at  the  same  time  I  look  upon 
these  high  grade  schools  as  very  much  a  terminus  ad  quern,  rather  thaii  a 
terminui  a  quo.  1  mean  that  they  do  a  special  work  in  relation  to 
elementary  education  rather  than  take  Secondary  Education  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

15.996.  But  do  not  a  considerable  number  of  the  students  who  are 
educated  at  those  schools  go  on  and  complete  their  technical  education,  at 
all  events,  in  some  of  the  municipal  technical  institutes  p — ^Yes  ;  but  I  think 
that  my  observation  is  generally  correct. 

15.997.  And  some  of  them  send  boys  to  the  universities  P — Some  of 
them,  some  few  boys. 

15.91^8.  But  yoiir  view  would  be  that,  presuming  the  school  boards  to 
continue  in  existence,  those  high  grade  schools  could  be  left,  without 
damage  to  Secondary  Education  generally,  or  without  damage  to  the 
university  colleges  and  technical  iostitutes.  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
board  p — I  think  so,  although  I  should  prefer  the  transfer. 

15,939.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable^  if  possible,  within 
every  county  borough,  at  all  events,  to  have  some  kind  of  joint  body  on 
which  the  school  board  and  the  municipal  authority  shoald  both  be 
represented,  in  order  to  prevent  any  overlapping  or  waste  of  power  in 
educational  matters  P — Undoubtedly,  if  the  school  boards  are  to  continue ; 
I  have  already  accepted  that  from  the  Bight  Honourable  Chainnan.  I 
think  that  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  new  authorities,  but  I  think  that 
is  the  less  one  (with  all  respect  to  my  friend  Principal  Symes)  than  wastage 
such  as  you  contemplate. 

16.000.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  You,  I  think,  said  that  you  would  give  liberty  to 
these  municipal  authorities  to  combine  for  special  purposes  P — Yes. 

16.001.  You  mentioned  one  purpose  only— that  of  supporting  the  local 
colleges.  Could  you  suggest  any  other  purpose  P  —  For  examinational 
purposes ;  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  more  funds  than  might  other- 
wise be  available;  for  co-ordinating  education  within  the  district,  and 
preventing  a  waste  of  funds,  and  the  like. 

16.002.  I  conclude  that  you  are  not  in  favonr  of  placing  the  whole 
education  of  a  municipality  in  the  hands  of  a  school  board  as  at  preseat 
exists  P — No. 

16.003.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  present 
school  board  so  as  to  cover  the  needs  of  Secondary  Education  P — 1  am  not^ 
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on  neither  municipal  nor  edncational  grounds,  althougb  I  quite  acknow- 
ledge the  work  that  the  school  boards  have  done,  and  value  it  as  much  as 
anybody. 

16.004.  Yoa  know  that  in  •  many  places  people  are  yery  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  their  school  boara  P — Yes,  and  they  are  right  in  being  so 
in  my  opinion. 

16.005.  It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed,  would  it  not,  in  such  places 
to  annihilate  them  P — Yes.  I  think  the  school  boards  deserve  every 
consideration  for  the  very  great  work  that  they  have  done,  and  which  it  was 
so  necessary  for  them  to  do.  I  should  be  very  sorry,  I  may  add,  that  any 
remarks  which  I  made  with  a  view  to  educational  symmetry,  should  lead  to 
the  impression  tha^  I  had  the  slightest  antagonistic  feeling  to  school 
boards ;  on  the  oontruy,  I  have  always  been  their  very  strong  advocate. 
I  have  been  a  member,  and  have  oo-operated  in  every  way. 

16.006.  I  only  want  to  make  myself  quite  clear  on  this  point.  Supposing 
that  it  is  found  to  be  impossible  to  do  away  with  school  boards,  so  as  to 
substitute  a  general  board  for  all  education,  what  would  be,  in  your  mind, 
the  most  desirable  arrangement  as  regards  Secondary  Education  P — I 
think  that  in  that  case  I  should  entrust  it  to  the  municipality,  certainly, 
with  the  power,  possibly  with  the  obligation,  to  form  a  joint  committee 
partly  of  the  municipality  and  partly  of  the  school  board. 

16.007.  But  you  would  have  in  the  first  place  an  independent  authority 
under  the  municipal  council  P — ^Yes. 

16.008.  And  only  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  for  certain  purposes  P — 
Yes.  Having  regard  to  the  best  way  of  obtaining  the  funds,  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  done  the  work  under  the  technical  instruction 
Act,  1890,  and  to  the  feeling  which  I  have  of  making  the  municipality 
attractive  to  the  best  and  strongest  local  men  by  giving  it  power  and 
responsibility,  I  should  certainly  vest  Secondary  Education  in  the  munici- 
pality ;  with,  I  think  under  those  circumstances  which  yon  have  mentioned, 
the  obligation  to  co-operate  with  the  school  board  in  some  form. 

16.009.  You  contemplate  the  appointment  of  the  gpreater  portion  of  this 
body  directly  by  the  town  council,  but  you  accept  the  principle  of 
co-option  in  addition,  to  some  extent  P — ^Yes,  co-optation  by  the  body  when 
formed,  or  addition  by  the  forming  body ;  I  would  allow  both.  I  would 
allow  the  municipality  to  make  additions  to  any  conjoint  committee,  and  I 
would  idlow  the  conjoint  committee,  when  formed,  also  to  make  some 
additions  of  a  limited  number. 

16.010.  (To  Prinripcd  Symes.)  I  think  you  expressed  a  fear  lest  the 
expert  members  might  out- vote  the  others,  or  you  objected,  at  any  rate, 
to  that  being  possible  P — I  do  not  mind  their  out- voting  them  if  they  are 
put  on  there  by  the  town  council ;  if  the  town  council  really  like  their 
committee  to  be  so  many  town  councillors,  and  so  many  aldermen,  or  so 
many  people  archbishops,  or  whatever  they  think  desirable,  I  do  not  mind 
the  outsiders  out- voting  them.  I  object  to  Parliament  saying  that  the 
university  college  of  the  district  shall  be  represented,  or  tiiat  the  univer* 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  shall  be  represented,  or  that  the  school*^ 
masters  ^all  be  represented. 

16.011.  Supposing  that  the  efficient  teachers  of  a  district  were  registered, 
would  you  see  any  objection  to  their  electing  one  or  two  of  their  members 
to  join  your  body  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  objectionable.  Of  course  their 
numbers  being  small,  I  should  have  less  objection  to  that. 

16.012.  (To  Sir  Albert  Bollit)  I  wanted  to  put  one  point  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  need  of  a  central  authority  (the  Charity  Commissioners,  for 
instance),  to  keep  in  accord  the  various  views  of  different  parts  of  the 
country  with  re^rd  to  endowments.  Take  your  grammar  school  at  Hull. 
It  has  been  said  at  Htdl,  and  in  other  places  too  that  the  municii)ality 
has  not  dealt  fairly  with  that  grammar  school,  and  that  certain  endowments 
which  were  intended  originally  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  grammar 
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school  hare  been  tamed  by  the  manioipal  oonnoil  to  general  purposes  P — 
Yon  are  quite  well  informed  of  the  particular  charge. 

16.013.  Now  do  not  you  think  that  such  complaints  would  increase  in 
number  if  it  were  not  felt  that  there  is  some  authority  to  check  such  an 
abuse,  when  it  occiirs  P — I  think  that  there  should  upon  the  whole  be 
some  authority  (I  think  that  I  have  conceded  that  in  my  examination-in- 
chief)  but  it  should  have  very  restricted  powers,  and  should  be  of  a 
supervisory  character  chiefly,  which  would  meet  the  case  that  you  put  to 
me.  But  the  statute  of  limitation,  I  think,  runs  in  200  years ;  and  I 
think  this  charge  to  which  you  refer  is  200  years  old.  I  speak,  at  any 
rate,  from  1834 ;  I  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  that. 

16.014.  But  would  not  the  plan  that  you  suggest  of  giving  greater  inde- 
pendence to  the  municipal  authority,  in  regard  to  endowments,  produce  an 
immense  variety  of  legal  practice  in  the  country  in  different  places  P — 
That  variety,  I  think,  is  conditioned  by  the  circumstances.  It  is  the 
very  fact  of  the  variety  of  fund,  the  variety  of  its  application,  and  the 
like,  which,  I  think,  makes  it  essential  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  locally. 

16.015.  You  are  not  afraid  of  a  difference  of  legal  practice  arising  in 
different  places  p — I  think  not. 

16.016.  Ton  mentioned  a  Code  for  Secondary  Education.  I  suppose 
you  would  not  wish  to  see  a  Code  imposed  upon  all  secondary  schools  P — 
No.  I  did  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  an  exact  imitation  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Code.  I  think  that  there  should  be  much  more  freedom  than 
that. 

16.017.  Do  you  see  any  need  to  detach  technical  education  from  the 
general  system  ?^Mj  suggestion  would  make  it  part  of  the  general  system 
under  the  municipabty. 

16.018.  And  the  commercial  instruction  to  which  you  referred,  as  well  ? 
— I  regard  Secondary  Education  as  the  basis  of  both  commercial  and 
technical  instruction,  and  I  think  it  has  been  owing  to  the  want  of 
Secondary  Education  that  we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  commercial 
and  technical  education,  as  compared  with  the  Continent. 

16.019.  The  contention  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  which 
you  referred,  has  been  that  the  commercial  part  of  technical  education,  so 
to  speak,  has  been  neglected,  because  the  needs  of  the  producers  have  run 
away  with  all  the  funds.  Do  you  think  that  the  tendency  at  the  present 
time  is  to  give  commercial  education  its  proper  place  as  a  part  of  technical 
education  P — I  think  that  the  practice  is  improving.  Take,  for  instance, 
Owen's  schools,  Islington,  which  are  now  douig  extremely  good  commer- 
cial work.  I  think,  that  generally  speaking,  there  is  an  improvement,  one 
of  the  manifestations  of  which  is  the  publication  of  text  books  dealing  with 
the  subject,  of  which  there  was  not  one  until  a  year  or  two  ago. 

16.020.  I  think  your  idea  with  r^s^ard  to  those  students,  whose  cause  you 
advocate,  and  who  b'^m  the  midnight  oil,  is  that  the  London  University 
has  filled  a  very  useful  place  P— In  my  opinion  it  has  been  an  absolutely 
necessary  supplemental  system. 

16.021.  (To  Principal  Symes.)  How  many  students  take  up  a  single 
stkbject  in  your  college  ;  have  you  many  P— -There  are  a  great  many 
students  who  take  up  a  single  subject. 

16.022.  Do  you  offer  inducements  to  students  to  take  up  the  complete 
curriculum  ? — Of  course,  if  they  get  a  scholarship,  or  exhibition  at  the 
college,  they  have  to  take  up  the  complete  curriculum. 

16.023.  But  there  is  no  inducement — it  is  left  absolutely  to  their  choice 
as  to  what  subjects  they  take  up  P — Yes. 

16.024.  {Mr.  Llewallyn  Smith  to  Sir  Albert  BMit.)  I  understood  you  to 
propose  that  while  the  town  council  should  be  the  authority  for  secondazy 
and  primary  education,  it  should  act  through  a  committee,  which  should, 
to  some  extent,  have  independent  powers.  Xou  draw  the  analogy  of  the 
watch  committee  P — Yes. 
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16.025.  Can  yon  develop  that  a  little,  and  say  what  sort  of  indepen- 
dence yon  would  give  them  P— Yon  are  aware,  no  donbt,  that  the  watoh 
committee  has  a  semi- independent  position,  and  it  struck  me  as  one  means 
of  meeting  any  reactionary  tendencies,  or  the  constant  interposition  of  the 
connci],  or  if  it  were  at  all  retrograde  in  character,  that  some  independence 
of  action  of  a  similar  character  on  the  part  of  the  educational  committee 
might  be  useful. 

16.026.  Thftt  is  to  say,  that  you  would  require  the  town  council  to  give 
a  full  delegation  of  its  powers  ? — I  merely  make  that  as  a  suggestion.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but 
it  is  a  means  of  meeting  difficulties  which  I  thought  might  be  suggested. 

16.027.  But  are  you  aware  that  some  difficulties  have  been  felt  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  through  imperfect  delegation  on  the  part  of 
some  authorities,  which  require  details  to  be  revised  in  full  council 
afterwards  ?— I  was  not  aware  of  that  difficulty.  But  that  was  a  suggestion 
which  occurred  to  me. 

16.028.  But  at  all  events,  if  that  be  so,  you  would  not  see  any  objection 
to  making  the  committee  practically  the  authority,  rather  than  the  town 
council,  if  you  can  ? — I  see  none,  provided  that  the  origin  of  the  committee 
is  clearly  municipal. 

16.029.  And  you  would  not  only  think  it  well  that  all  the  powers  of  the 
town  council  with  regard  to  education  should  be  fully  delei^ated  to  this 
committee,  but,  T  suppose,  that  the  present  fund  commonly  known  as  the 
"beer  money,"  should  be  inalienably  devoted  to  education.  At  present 
you  know  it  is  optional?— Quite  so  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  add  that,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  case  of  county  boroughs,  practically  all  of  them  have  dealt 
with  it  in  the  manner  which  I  should  wish,  namely,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  not  in  aid  of  the  rates.  I  am  glad  now  to  include  London  in 
that 

16.030.  'Is  it  within  your  cognizance  that  some  of  them  have  found  their 
hands  rather  tied,  from  the  fact  tliat  there  may  be  a  reaction  on  the  part  of 
their  council  in  favour  of  aiding  the  rates  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  that  there  is 
only  one  county  borough  that  has  aided  the  rates  out  of  the  grant 

16.031.  But  there  is  always  that  possibility  which  they  have  to  keep  in 
their  minds  P — Yes.  And  the  chief  danger  to  education,  to  my  mind,  in 
this  country  is  reaction  arising  from  too  g^eat  expenditure.  I  hope  it  will 
not  arise,  but  that  is  a  danger  which  I  foresee.  I  should  not  umit  the 
expenditure  myself  on  that  ground,  but  it  is  a  danger. 

16.032.  {To  Principal  Symes.)  Do  yon  agree  with  this  view,  which 
practically  is  that  the  committee  which  emanates  from  the  town  council 
should  itself  be,  for  the  period  of  the  tenure  of  its  office,  the  authority 
for  education  p — Yes,  so  far  as  I  understand  tJie  question  ;  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  do  quite  understand  it.  Is  not  that  the  case  nith  any  conunittee 
that  is  appointed  for  a  particular  time ;.  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
committee  that  I  have  to  do  with,  who  manage  my  own  college,  the  town 
conncil  delegates  to  them  their  powers  for  the  12  months. 

16.033.  Without  the  necessity  of  report  and  confirmation  P— They 
report,  but  there  is  no  confirmation  done  that  I  know  of. 

16.034.  Gould  not  their  proposals  be  thrown  out  by  the  town  council, 
if  they  cared  to  do  so? — There  has  never  been  anything  of  the  kind  that 
has  arisen.  Of  course  they  have  only  got  certain  money  to  spend;  if 
they  wanted  to  spend  more  money  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  council. 

16.035.  But  the  committee  has  full  executive  powers  P — ^They  have  to 
report  appointments  where  the  salary  is  more  than  250Z.  a  year ;  but  that 
is  only  done  in  the  annual  report  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

16.036.  Questions  of  administration,  such  as  salary,  do  not  come  up 
for  discussion  and  revision  in  the  full  council  P — No,  I  believe  not ;  I  have 
never  heard  of  it. 

16.037.  Do  not  yon  think  that  much  of  tl>e  success  which  has  attended 
the  manngement  of  University  College,  Nottingham,  by  the  corporation 
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btf,  perhaps,  oome  from  that  fact  P — ^UndoabtecQy.    I  do  not  think  thai 
it  would  do  for  the  corporation  to  deal  with  the  details. 

16,088.  So  that  praofeically  the  proposal  is  that  the  ooznmittee  of  the 
town  council  should  be  the  authority  ? — Yes. 

16.039.  {To  Sir  AlheH  llollit,)  If  thai  committeo  is  to  take  over  the 
powers  of  school  boards  (that,  I  understand,  is  your  proposal),  how 
would  you  deal  with  the  cases  of  boroughs  where  there  are  no  school 
boards  ? — They  would  be  more  easily  dealt  with  by  the  municipality. 

16.040.  But  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  intended  that  every  town  council 
should  receiye  school  board  powers — which  means  universid  school  boards 
in  boroughs  P— Yes,  I  think  so.    I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  school  boards. 

16.041.  (To  Principal  Symes.)  The  p^vincial  authority  which  has  been 
suggested,  would,  according  to  your  proposal,  havA  certain  powers  of 
control  throughout  its  district,  I  understand  P — Practically  the  power  of 
control  would  only  be  indirect  by  means  of  giving  or  refusing  grants. 

16.042.  That  is  a  yery  powerful  means  P — It  is,  undoubtedly. 

16.043.  Tbe  provincial  authority  would  havH  no  power  of  inspection  or 
examination  over  schools  which,  owing  to  the  amount  of  their  endow- 
ments, did  not  require  grants  P — No ;  it  would  simply  have  to  make  its 
terms  with  the  institution.  If  the  institution  said.  "  We  are  strong 
"  enough  to  get  on  without  your  help  ;  we  do  not  want  a  gmit  from  you," 
I  should  give  no  power  of  inspection  or  interference. 

16,044  Not  to  any  local  authority  P— No. 

16.045 .  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  a  great  source  of  weakness  in 
the  local  organisation  of  some  districts  where  the  endowments  are  large  P — 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  an  institution  is  strong  enough  to  get  on  without 
help  from  the  taxpayers,  or  ratepayers,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work 
out  its  own  ideas  in  its  own  way,  and  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  local 
authorities. 

16.046.  How  do  you  propose  to  group  the  districts  of  the  provincial 
authority ;  would  that  be  done  by  the  central  authority  P — I  contemplated 
its  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  voluntary  grouping,  but  yet  for  the 
central  authority  to  have  authority  in  the  matter. 

16.047.  You  mean  that  the  initiation  would  come  from  the  locality,  but 
would  be  confirmed  in  some  way  P— I  cannot  answer  your  question. 

16.048.  {To  Sir  AlbeH  Bollit.)  1  should  like  to  ask  ^ou  about  that.  Is 
it  to  be  a  compulsory  grouping  of  counties  by  the  provincial  a:ithority  p — 
I  idiould  hardly  say  so. 

16.049.  {To  Principal  Symes.)  In  Nottingham  the  University  College  is 
managed  under  a  private  Act,  is  it  not;  the  rating  powers  were  given 
by  a  private  Act  applicable  to  Nottingham  onlv  p — ^Yes.  It  is  really  not 
strictly  a  rating  power ;  they  are  empowered  to  spend  gas  profits  on 
education,  among  other  purposes,  under  a  private  Act.  {Sir  Albert  RoUt) 
A  private  Act  obtained  by  the  corporation. 

16,060.  {To  Principal  Symes.)  Does  not  the  fact  that  that  Ant  was 
obtained,  rather  suggest  that  the  level  of  public  interest  in  Nottingham 
in  regard  to  higher  education  was  at  a  higher  level  than  might  be  expected 
in  many  other  boroughs  P — ^In  the  case  of  the  next  borough  that  tried  it. 
Parliament  struck  the  clause  out  of  their  Act. 

16.051.  What  borough  was  that  P— Cardiff.  Cardiff  wanted  to  apply  a 
local  fund  to  its  University  College,  and  when  the  Bill  was  before 
Parliament  a  division  was  taken  on?  it  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  it. 

16.052.  But  we  are  now  contemplating  a  universal  scheme  applicable 
to  all  boroughs,  and  you  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  in  any  such 
sehemn  a  ceriain  control  would  be  given  to  the  authority  not  only  over  an 
institution  managed  by  itself,  as  is  the  case  in  Nottingham,  but  over  other 
institutions,  and  over  endowments  P — I  make  a  distinction.  In  the  matter 
of  endowments  ray  suggestion  is  that  the  local  authority  should  have  the 
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initiatiYe  if  thej  wanted  to  transfer  an  endowment  from  one  pnrposc  to 
another,  but  yet  that  there  should  be  an  appeal,  as  I  think,  to  the 
Secretary  for  Education  in  Goonoil  in  London ;  but  I  should  not  propose 
to  give  them  any  control  over  a  local  institution  unless  they  helped  it. 
For  instance,  take  our  high  school  at  Nottingham  ;  I  should  not  propose 
to  give  the  town  council  any  authority  oyer  that  whatcTcr ;  but  they  would 
make  their  own  terms;  the  high  school  would  want  the*r  help  for 
technical  schools,  or  something  or  other,  and  that  would  be  given  on  such 
oonditionn  as  the  local  authority  thought  good.  If  the  school  chose  to 
go  on  without  the  help  of  the  local  authority,  I  should  give  the  local 
authority  no  power  whatever  over  it. 

16.053.  It  would  be  entirely  a  question  of  bai'gains  ? — Yes. 

16.054.  But  still  there  would  be  an  obligation  on  such  an  authority  to 
hold  the  balance  even  between  different  institutions  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work  P — ^Yes. 

16.055.  Would  that  be  entirely  left  to  its  own  discretion  P— To  its  own 
discretion,  but  the  public  opinion  would  be  very  strong  against  any 
unfairness. 

16,036.  In  view  of  the  fa'^t  that  this  local  authority  is  to  have  relations 
with  different  pstitulions,  does  that  qualify  your  view  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  secure  the  presence  of  an  outside  element  on  the  council  ? — 
Ko. 

16.057.  That  is  your  view  as  the  result  of  your  own  experience  P—> 
Naturally  my  experience  of  my  own  institution  has  greatly  affected  my 
opinions ;  but  I  do  not  reason  purely  from  that.  I  have  tried  to  see  how 
the  whole  thing  would  work  out,  and  I  see  no  reason,  whatever,  why  there 
should  be  that  outside  element.  At  the  present  moment  some  institutions 
come  to  our  town  council  for  a  share  of  the  funds  under  the  1890  Act.  Our 
town  council  makes  irquiries  as  to  the  working  of  those  institutions, 
and  gives  them  small  grants.  A  portion  of  the  money  does  not  go  to 
their  own  institutions,  but  to  other  institutions  in  the  town,  even  to  school 
board  schools  and  to  voluntary  schools. 

16.058.  And  what  committee  of  the  town  council  makes  that  inquiry  ? — 
The  finance  committee. 

16.059.  On  which  there  are  no  outsiders? — On  which  there  are  no 
outsiders. 

16.060.  I  put  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  institutions.  Do  not  you 
think  that  there  might  be  bome  alarm  felt  f^mong  institutions  at  being  put 
under  the  control  of  a  body  on  which  there  was  no  outside  representation  ? 
— I  am  not  putting  anybody  under,  unless  it  likes  to  come  ;  I  put  nobody 
under  the  town  council  unless  the^ ,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  grant,  are 
willing  to  admit  a  certain  amount  of  control  or  influence.  {Sir  Albert 
EolUt.)  1  should  like  to  add  that  I  think  the  tendency,  at  present,  on  the 
part  of  institutions,  is  to  come  to  the  town  councils  very  much  under  the 
Act  of  1890  to  get  pecuniary  help. 

16.061.  {Laiy  Fredeidck  Cavendish.)  I  think  at  the  outset  you  said  that 
the  municipal  elections  at  present  are  very  largely  dominated  by  party 

Eolitics.  I  did  not  quite  understand  from  vour  answer  to  the  Chairman 
ow  you  would  propose  to  uut  that  out  of  the  sphere  in  future,  and,  if  it 
did  enter  into  the  sphere  as  largely  as  it  does  now,  would  it  not  be  very 
detrimental  to  educational  interests  P — I  do  not  think  it  would.  Education 
is  becoming  almost,  day  by  day,  a  matter  of  party  politics  as  well,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  in  the  end  greatly  disadvantageous,  though 
I  very  much  prefer  that  it  should  be  eliminated.  Nothing  could  be  more 
disadvantageous  than  what  is  occurring  under  the  present  system,  in 
my  opinion,  at  the  present  moment. 

16.062.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  give  us  your  view  as  to  what  ought  to  Commbbcial 
constitute  the  essentials  of  a  specific  commercial  course  of  education  ? —  Educatiow. 
Well,  first,  in  my  opinion  a  good  general  basis  ;   afterwards  specialisation 

in  tiie  direction  of  modem  languages,  upon  which  I  made  a  remark,  that 
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on  our  finfc  examinatioii  when  we  endeavonred  to  require  two  langnages, 
we  were  told  that  we  should  not  get  ten  candidates  if  we  did,  and  therefore 
we  had  to  limit  it  to  one  foreign  language,  and  to  make  Latin  optionaL 
Then  specialisation  in  seienoe,  in  my  opinion  ohieflj  in  physics,  and  the 
relations  of  the  sciences ;  and  specialisation  in  the  durection  of  lower 
mathematics,  and  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping,  together  with  some 
knowledge  of  political  economy  and  social  economy. 

16.063.  What  do  you  understand  by  social  economy  ? — ^I  was  endeavouring 
to  indicate  in  one  word  the  subject  dealt  with  chiefly  by  Professor 
Marshall ;  I  mean  the  social  applications  of  political  economy.  And  also 
I  would  propose  some  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legislation. 

16.064.  Would  commercial  geography  come  in,  for  instance  ? — Obviously 
and  elementarily ;  but  I  am  speaking  only  at  the  moment.  I  would  add 
some  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legislation,  having  regard  to 
the  labour  and  other  questions  which  are  becoming  so  important  in 
relation  to  commercial  matters ;  and  ahio  some  knowledge  of  commercial 
law. 

16.065.  Would  not  that  be  a  somewhat  ambitious  course  for  schools,  at 
any  rate  P—I  think  what  I  have  said  would  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
schools  should  be  leading  up ;  I  do  not  say  that  they  could  accomplish 
all,  although  I  think  that  schools  might  accomplish  a  fpreat  deal  more 
than  they  sometimes  do.  I  am  not  myself  personally  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  we  are  very  much  over  instructing,  or  even  over-ezaminmg, 
people  :  I  think  that  people  could  learn  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do. 

16.066.  At  what  point  would  you  desire  that  a  scholar  should  deviate 
from  the  general  curriculum  into  this  specific  commercial  course  ? — The 
fact  is  that  boys  have  to  go  into  commerce  very  much  earlier  than  is 
generally  supposed,  aod  when  they  once  get  in  they  cannot  practically  get 
any  time  in  the  dav  to  attend  lectures  and  the  like ;  it  has  been  found 
impracticable ;  and  therefore  I  am  afraid  that  the  age  would  have  to  be 
somewhat  early.  It  is  difficult  to  say  quite  what  the  age  should  be,  but 
even  at  the  elementary  school  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  leading- up  in 
the  directions  that  I  have  indicated. 

16.067.  A  good  many  boys  enter  commerce  at  16  years  of  age  P— Oh, 
very  much  earlier. 

16.068.  I  mean  a  great  many,  even  of  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents,  go 
in  at  16  ?— Yes,  and  earlier,  and  even  into  the  professions  as  well. 

16.069.  But  still,  speaking  with  regard  to  your  own  profession,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  an  increasing  number  of  solicitors  receive  a  uui varsity 
education  P — ^Yes,  and  that  I  endeavoured,  with  your  help,  in  passing  the 
Act  of  last  session,  to  encourage,  as  we  are  most  desirous  of  doing.  Still 
there  are  many  members  of  my  own  profession  who  say  that  servica 
under  article's,  and  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  an  office,  is  more 
important  than  anything  elae.  I  do  not  agree  with  that,  but  it  is  acted  on 
to  a  large  extent,  and  has  many  more  supporters,  even  on  the  Council 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  than  might  be  supposed. 

'^-  16,070.  You  would,  no  doubt,  vary  the  commercial  course  which  you 

have  sketched  out  according  to  the  age  up  to  which  the  boy  hoped  to 
remain  at  school  P — Certainly,  and  if  he  could  see  his  way  to  remain  at 
school  (which  one  could  wish,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  or  generally 
possible),  no  long  as  to  get  a  knowledge  of  Latin  literature,  one  would 
desire  even  to  include  Latm,  and  certainly  also  some  knowledge  of  German 
and  French  literature. 

16,071.  (To  Principcd  Symes.)  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish 
to  add  P — I  want  to  add  something  to  one  answer  which  I  gave  to  Sir 
Heniy  Boecoe.  He  asked  me  whether  I  considered  that  the  existing 
technical  colleges  which  are  now  being  built  up  fulfilled  the  purposes  of 
the  University  College,  as  I  considered  it ;  and  I  mentioned  four  points 
in  which  I  thought  they  did  not,  namely,  higher  teaching  in  pure  science^ 
higher  teaching  in  mathematics,  literature,  and  languages.    I  should  like 
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to  add  two  others,  one  is  the  oommerdal  work  that  Sir  Albert  BoUit  has 
referred  to,  and  the  other,  which  I  specially  want  to  add  is,  all  that  is 
neceesary  for  what  is  now  called  the  day  traininf^  college  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  I  consider  that  that  is  such  an  important  element  in  a 
nniversity  college,  that  I  think  such  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
technical  colleges,  such  as  Huddersfield,  where  there  is  no  uniyersity 
college  to  make  if  possible  to  have  the  training  of  elementary  teachers 
included  there. 

16.072.  (Sir  Eenry  Roscoe.)  Are  you  aware  that  in  technical  schools 
commercial  geography  and  commerdul  subjects  form  a  most  important 
part  of  the  curriculum  ?~ Yes,  in  some  of  them.  All  I  want  is  to  make 
clear  what  I  consider  necessary  to  be  added.  The  second  point  on  which 
I  wish  to  say  something  is,  that  I  differ  from  Sir  Albert  BoUit  about  those 
small  boroughs.  My  view  is  that  the  county  boroughs  are  to  be  the 
educational  authority  of  the  county  councils,  but  in  the  case  of  boroughs 
that  are  county  boroughs,  I  consider  that  they  ought  specially  to  be 
constituted  as  educational  authorities  if  they  are  not  to  be  merged  in  the 
coimty  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  that  point  quite  clear. 
My  tlurd  point  is  one  on  which  my  opinion  is  of  no  yalue  ;  but  still,  as 
I  am  rather  appearing  to  be  with  Sir  Albert  RoUit,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
consider  that  the  introduction  of  the  political  element  into  municipal 
elections,  and  so  on,  is  not  injurious  to  *he  cause  of  education  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  results  in  a  more  consistent  aud  permanent  poUcy  being 
carried  out  than  can  be  done  unless  we  have  a  system  of  party  government 
in  our  municipal  authorities. 

16.073.  {Chairman)  You  think,  then,  do  you,  that  the  introduction 
of  party  politics  has  the  effect  of  securing  a  permanent  policy  in  educa- 
tional matters  P — ^Yes ;  because  I  consider  that  the  party  that  has  a  political 
majority  in  a  town)  which  generally  goes  on,  especially  in  town  councils, 
from  year  to  year)  carries  out  a  consistent  policy.  In  Nottingham,  for 
instance,  owing  to  the  Liberal  majority,  we  have  Liberal  flJdermen^ 
and  practically  have  a  guarantee  of  a  Liberal  majority  upon  the  Notting- 
ham Town  Council ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  council  would  hav& 
carried  out  the  same  consistent'  and  wise  policy  that  it  has,  in  my 
opinion,  in  educational  matters,  if  the  council  had  acted  as  individuals 
instead  of  acting  through  their  caucus  and  party  organisation  which  has 
led  to  the  town  councillors  steadily  supporting  the  enlightened  people  who 
have  led  the  party.  I  need  not  say  that  I  do  not  say  this  because  it  ia 
a  Liberal  majority;  if  it  were  a  Conservative  majority  I  should  feel 
preoiiely  the  same. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

Mr.  Chablbs  Costekeb  called  and  examined. 

16.074.  (Chairman.)  You  are  town  clerk  of  Darwen,  I  beUeve  ? — ^Yes. 

16.075.  And  you  have  been  so  for  some  years? — I  have  been  clerk  to  the 
town  of  Darwen  for  22  years ;  but  Darwen  was  incorporated  in  1878,  since 
when  I  have  been  town  clerk. 

16.076.  Previously  to  that  Darwen  was  what? — Darwen  was  an  urban 
sanitary  district. 

16.077.  And  now  what  is  the  population  of  DarwenP— Now  it  isabout 
38,000  ;  it  has  been  rapid Lj  increasing  since  the  census.  A  good  many 
new  industries  have  grown  up,  and  Darwen  is  rapidly  growing  very  big. 

16.078.  Also  I  think  you  are  honorary  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Members  of  Non-County  Boroughs  in  Lancashire  P — Yes. 

16.079.  And  you  have  acted  since  that  association  was  formed  in  1889  P 

Yes ;  it  was  formed  in  consequence  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888 ; 

it  came  into  being  then. 

16.080.  You  come  before  us,  therefore,  as  the  representative,  so  far  as 
Lancashire  is  concerned,  of  the  municipalities  which  are  not  coanty 
boroughs  P — That  is  so. 

i    88569.  B  B 
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16.081.  Do  you  oonceiye  that  those  boroughs  which  are  smAller  than 
county  boroughs  should  be  constituted  independent  local  areas  for  the 
administration  of  Secondary  Education,  or  would  you  make  them  form 
part  of  the  county  P — ^I  should  not  make  them  part  of  the  county  at  all. 

16.082.  You  would  make  them  independent  authorities  P — Yes,  indepen* 
dent  authorities. 

16.083.  And  with  distmot  areas  P— Yes.  I  should  make  no  difference 
between  the  county  and  the  non -county  boroughs. 

16.084.  Would  these  include  the  smallest  of  the  non-county  boroughs  P — 
That  raises  a  very  difficult  question  which  I  am  not  prepared  by  experienoe 
to  answer.  There  is  no  very  small  non-coxmty  borough  in  Lancashire,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Clitheroe,  which  is  an  old  corporation.  I  think 
there  is  no  borough  in  Lancashire  certainly  that  is  not  fit  to  govern  itself 
in  matters  of  education. 

16.085.  Do  you  conceive  there  should  be  a  county  authority  for 
Lancashire  for  Secondary  Education  P — ^Yes. 

16.086.  What  relations  would  that  county  authority,  if  constituted,  have 
to  the  municipal  boroughs  P — It  would  have  this  relation — It  would  have, 
I  should  say,  the  power  of  seeing  that  the  borough  did  its  duty,  whether 
it  was  a  county  or  non-county  borough,  in  the  matter  of  Secondary 
Education ;  and  then  I  think  it  is  only  reasonable  to  say  that  if  yon  have 
a  grant  given  you  for  a  specific  purpose,  the  county  authority  should  see 
that  the  money  has  been  so  applied. 

16.087.  Would  the  money  in  future,  as  now,  come  direct  to  the  municipal 
authority,  or  wouhl  it  still  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  county  council  ? — 
It  ought  to  come  direct  xmdoubtedly. 

16.088.  Then  why  should  you  give  the  county  authority  the  right  of 
overseeing  jts  application  P — When  I  use  the  word  county  authority,  I  use 
it  as  the  provincial  authority  on  which  the  boroughs  are  represented  as 
well  as  the  county ;  in  other  words,  I  look  to  the  London  source  as  the 
oeiitral  source,  and  to  the  provincial  source,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  then 
1  look  to  the  town  council  as  the  third  source. 

16.089.  That  is  to  say  your  hierarchy,  so  to  speak,  is  first  the  central 
authority,  secondly  the  provincial  authority,  and  thirdly  the  borough 
authority  P~ Yes,  Ihe  provincial  authority  ought  to  be  representative  of 
the  whole  of  education. 

16.090.  Ihe  provincial  authority  in  the  case  of  Lancashire,  would  be 
the  authority  for  the  county— that  is  to  say,  Lancashire  would  be  a 
province  ?  —Yes. 

16.091.  But  the  authority  would  not  be  the  present  county  council,  but 
a  body  upon  which  the  non- municipal  areas  and  the  mnnicipal  areas  were 
represented  P — Yes. 

16.092.  Including  the  county  boroughs  and  the  non-county  boroughs  P — 
Yes. 

16.093.  Then  Manchester  and  Liverpool  would  be  subject  to  the 
authority  of  this  provincial,  that  is,  Lancashire  county  authority,  in  the 
same  way  that  Darwen  and  Clitheroe  would  be  p — Yes. ' 

16,094,  You  would  not  be  satisfied,  then,  with  the  rights  which  the  non- 
county  boroughs  now  have  as  being  themselves  part  of  the  population 
which  elect  members  to  the  county  council  P— Certainly  not. 

16.095.  Assuming  that  there  should  be  such  an  authority  for  all 
Lancashire,  woald  the  representation  of  the  boroughs  upon  it  be  according 
to  population,  or  according  to  rateable  value  P— I  say  according  to  popu- 
lation ;  you  are  dealing  with  individuals,  and  not  with  rateable  value  at 
aU. 

16.096.  Would  you  represent  anything  else  upon  it  besides  the  boroughs 
and  rural  areas  P— Yes,  I  should  certainly  take  the  local  university. 
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16.097.  In  what  waj  should  jou  take  it  P — ^I  shoold  Bay  that  the j  ought 
themBelves  to  appoint  members  to  repieseat  them  on  the  pzovinoial  body. 

16.098.  How  large  do  yom  suppose  this  proTinoial  body  (which  in  the 
ease  of  Lanoashire  would  be  the  eoonry  body)  to  be  ? — ^Lanoashire  is  a 
pratty  big  district ;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  population,  bat  the  total 
nteable  Talne  of  the  ooonty  is  20  millions  now. 

16.099.  Would  it  be  as  big  or  smaller  than  the  present  oonnty  ooonoil? 
— Smaller. 

16.100.  How  mttch  smaller? — ^I  shonld  say  considerably  smaller,  if  you 
want  good  work  done.    I  do  not  belieTe  in  big  bodies  at  aU. 

16.101.  You  think  a  body  of  30  or  40  large  enough  ? — ^Yes,  large  enough 
for  anything. 

16.102.  And  you  think  you  could  get  due  representation  on  a  body  of 
that  size  in  proportion  to  population  as  well  for  such  centres  as  Manchester 
and  Liyerpool  as  for  Blackpool  and  Soathport  P — Yes,  and  if  necessary 
there  ought  to  be  permission  to  group,  so  as  to  obtain  a  repre^ntation  of 
similarity  of  interests.  You  might  give  the  non-county  boroughs  so  many 
members  on  the  central  body. 

16.103.  Would  not  the  interest  of  the  several  non-oounty  boroughs  be 
rather  in  respect  of  their  locality  than  of  their  size  P — The  locality  is  very 
similar.  Of  course  you  ought  to  consider  the  needs  of  every  district,  but 
in  these  Lanoashire  boroughs  there  is  very  little  dissimilarity  of  interest. 

16.104.  Surely,  now,  the  position  of  Darwen  and  Blackpool,  or  Southport, 
are  different  P — Blackpool  and  Southport  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  It  is 
only  fair  to  a  place  like  Blackpool  (and  I  wish  to  be  fair)  to  say  that 
population  taken  as  the  test,  is  not  a  fair  test  of  Blackpool  in  its  represen* 
tative  capacity,  because  the  census  is  taken  in  January  when  there  are  no 
people  at  the  seaside ;  whereas  if  it  were  taken  in  the  summer,  the 
population  would  be  three  times  as  much. 

16.105.  Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  borough  authority,  what    govbtitvtiov 
would  the  educational  authority  inside  the  borough  be  p — I  should  make  ^^^  Functions 
the  town  council  the  authority  with  power  to  delegate.  Bducatiovai. 

16.106.  To  delegate  to  whom  P — Just  the  same  as  you  have  done  with      MnHiciFi.L 
your  technical  instruction.  Boroughs. 

16.107.  You  mean  that  the  educational  authority  through  which  the  town 
council  would  exercise  its  power,  would  be  similar  to  the  present  technical 
instruction  committees  P — Yes,  or  as  was  done  by  the  original  Act  which 
was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Forster  in  1870.  As  that  Act  was  brought  in,  it 
gave  the  town  council  of  every  borough  power  to  nominate  the  school 
authority.  That  Act  as  brought  in,  passed  through  Committee,  although 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  they  ought  to 
have  direct  representation  on  school  boards,  his  amendment  was  loi£,  but 
on  the  report  of  the  Bill  the  (Government  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  Charles  IHlke,  and  brought  in  the  school  board.  Or  else  you  will  find 
that  as  the  Act  was  brought  in  the  town  council  of  the  borough  had  the 
power  of  nominating  the  school  authorities. 

16.108.  What  functions,  as  regards  education,  would  you  give  to  this 
borough  authority  P — ^I  think  that  they  ought  to  have  the  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  borough. 

16.109.  The  whole  education  of  the  borough  P- -The  whole  education  ot 
the  borough. 

16.110.  Elementary  as  well  as  secondary  P — ^Yes,  elementary  as  weU  as 
secondary.  But  if  you  do  not  do  away  with  school  boards,  I  quite  see  the 
wisdom  of  having  representatives  of  the  school  board  on  that  delegated 
authority,  as  I  inll  call  it,  fxom  the  borough. 

16.111.  Speaking  with  regard  to  this  particular  point,  are  you  giving 
your  own  individoal  opinion  P — Our  school  board  was  brought  into 
existence  two  years  ago.     Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  the  educational 
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anthority,  as  the  ednoation  'oommitfcee,  nnder  the  1876  Aot,  that  ia  to  aaj. 
Bay,  the  oompulsoiy  attendaooe  oommittee. 

16.112.  What  ia  called  the  school  attendance  committee,  joa  mean  P — 
Yes,  the  school  attendance  committee.  Then  we  thought  that  we  would 
appoint  a  school  board  so  as  to  get  a  better  authority  for  free  schools,  and 
also  for  Secondary  Education  and  higher  grade  schools.  That  board  waa 
a{>pointed  with  that  object  two  years  ago,  and  has  done  absolutely  nothing 
up  to  now ;  it  refuses  altogether  to  do  anything. 

16.113.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  any  matter  of  possible 
controTcrsy  with  the  school  board,  in  your  eyidence  P — ^I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  controTersy.  They  are  rather  proud  that  they  have 
done  nothing ;  they  say  that  they  were  elected  to  do  nothing,  and  thej 
have  done  it. 

16,11^-  Tiien  if  you  had  such  a  proTinoial  authority  as  you  are  oontem- 
plating,  would  you  have  this  money  under  the  Act  of  1690  to  pass  through 
its  hands,  or  would  you  have  it  come  direct  from  London  to  the  non- 
county  boroughs  P — I  should  prefer  it  to  come  direct,  but  if  it  was  paid  to 
the  provincial  authority,  they  ought  to  act  simply  as  a  conduit  pipe  to  pay 
it  over  to  us.  In  other  words,  the  non-county  boroughs  ought  to  have 
their  fair  share  of  that  grant,  and  they  have  not  had  it. 

16.115.  But  they  have  a  sum  given  them  by  the  county  councilB  P — They 
have  a  part  of  it.    To  show  you  what  I  mean,  assuming  that  it  had  been 

gud  by  Parliament  direct  to  the  non-county  boroughs — as  to  the  county, 
arwen  would  have  received  5662.  Hb.  Id.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  hav* 
only  received  420Z.,  and  have  had  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  that ;  and 
have  been  told  that  we  may  have  it  withdrawn  any  year.  They  will  not 
pledge  themselves  to  pay  it  for  more  than  one  year. 

16.116.  The  coanty  council  of  Lancashire  pays  you  that  money  P — 
TeK. 

16.117.  But  I  presume  that  in  one  foim  or  another,  Darwen  would 
receive  the  benefit  of  this  grant,  because  it  would  be  applied  for  purposes 
of  technical  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  Darwen  equally  with 
other  parts  of  the  county  P — The  county  borough  has  the  money  itself,  and 
can  apply  it  altogether  for  itself. 

16.118.  But  you  do  not  suggest,  do  you,  that  the  county  council  of 
Lancashire  is  likely  to  ignore  the  particular  claims  of  any  particular  area 
under  its  jurisdiction  p — No ;  but  1  say  that  a  particular  area  like  Darwen 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  county  council. 

16.119.  But  supposing  that  those  tender  mercies  have  proved  in  the 
past  to  be  beneficial  to  a  non-county  borough,  and  that  the  non-county 
borough  has  had  no  substantial  grievance,  why  should  it  be  so  anxious  to 
change  the  position  P — That  is  the  point — we  have  had  such  a  great 
grievance.  Even  if  we  get  the  money  that  we  ought  to  get ;  we  have  been 
up  to  within  the  last  few  months  hampered  with  impossible  conditions. 
We  have  to  kee]p  impossible  accounts,  we  have  to  keep  two  sets  of  books ; 
one  for  ourselves  to  show  our  condition,  and  the  other  on  the  lines  of  the 
county  copnoil  to  suit  what  they  want ;  and  then  they  do  not  like  it.  It 
takes  one  man's  time  in  book-keeping  to  cany  out  the  suggestions  of  the 
Lancashire  County  Council.    And  they  hamper  us  in  all  manner  of  ways. 

16.120.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  county  councils  are  obliged  to 
undergo  a  Government  audit,  whereas  the  non- county  boroughs  are  not  ? 
— ^That  is  so  undoubtedly,  but  we  have  a  much  stricter  audit  in  our 
borough  than  any  Government  audit. 

16.121.  Can  you  nay  that  there  is  any  practical  point  in  which  technical 
instiuction  has  suffered  as  regards  Darwen,  or  in  which  the  people  of 
Darwen  have  been  prejudiced  by  not  getting  their  fair  benefit  of  the 
technical  instruction  grant  P — Yes,  I  say  that  we  have — First  of  all,  I  say, 
tliat  we  have  not  had  our  share  of  the  grant  that  comes  out  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise  Act,  but  only  a  part  of  it ;  secondly,  I  say  that  the  part  which 
we  have  had  has  been  eo  hampered  with  conditions  which  we  have  to 
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oomply  with,  that  we  have  had  to  employ  an  extra  staff  in  order  to  carry 
out  what  the  oonnty  oonnoil  want ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  oonnty  council 
eay  that  we  mast  not  rely  on  this  grant  in  perpetuity,  or  for  more  than  a 
year— that  it  is  qnite  open  to  them  if  they  like  to  withdraw  it,  and  they 
faave  told  US  bo  when  I  have  been  before  them. 

16.122.  Ib  not  it  the  case  evex^here,  that  the  grant  not  haying  been 
allotted  by  statute  to  technical  instraction,  is  at  any  time  liable  by  the 
anthority  which  receiyes  it  to  be  applied  to  other  pnrx>ocie8  ? — That  is  so. 
Then  we  are  in  this  position ;  the  county  council  say,  "  If  you  will  under- 
'*  take  technical  instruction  we  will  agree  to  giye  you  this  part  of  the 
^*  grant. "  And  we  haye  said  that  we  wiU.  Then  we  go  and  erect  a  bidding 
«t  a  cost  of  15,000^  which  we  cannot  keep  up  on  a  penny  rate.  U  we  do 
not  got  a  grant  from  the  county  council  we  haye  practically  to  come  for 
local  legislation  to  carry  on  the  school.  What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
Commission  is  the  importance  to  the  non-county  boroughs  that  they  diould 
haye  a  certainty  that  they  are  going  to  get  that  money  for  technical  or 
8econdu7  Education.    At  present  they  haye  no  certituae  about  it. 

16.123.  That  argument  would  apply  to  any  area,  howeyer  small,  which 
undertakes  to  establish  any  institution  for  technical  instruction,  would  it 
not.  I  mean  that  I  do  not  see  exactly  where  you  propose  to  fix  the 
iimitap — The  yery  words  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  are  "  until 
'*  Parliament  otherwise  determine'';  and  if  Parliament  in  its  wisdom 
thought  fit  to  determine  that  this  money  should  be  deyoted  to  techni(»l 
instruction,  and  paid  direct,  that  would  get  oyer  the  difficulty. 

16.124.  Haye  you  any  obseryations  to  offer  as  to  any  adyantages  that 
might  be  expected  from  placing  the  control  of  elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  in  the  same  hands  F — Yes.  I  think  that  all  education  ought  to 
be  by  steps — ^that  you  ought  to  go  forward  from  the  primary  curriculum, 
to  your  Secondary  Education,  and  from  that  up,  if  possible,  to  your 
uniyersity  degree.  At  present  the  children  in  Darwen  as  soon  as  they  get 
to  13  leaye  school ;  their  great  object  is  to  leaye  school ;  and  when  they 
leaye  school,  in  about  a  couple  of  years  they  haye  forgotten  eyerything  they 
knew.  Unless  you  can  continue  education  for  two  or  three  years  longer, 
you  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  eyerything  which  is  done  by  elementary 
education  up  to  a  certain  point.    You  want  to  continue  it. 

^  16,125.  Will  you  indicate  in  what  way  you  think  the  change  that  you 
propose  could  be  carried  out  with  beneficial  effect  P — By  creating  secondary 
schools  under  the  charge  of  the  town  council,  or  by  the  deyelopment  of 
eyening  continuation  schools,  which  are  doing  good  work  now,  and  are 
giying  a  commercial  education.  We  are  giving  a  commercial  education  in 
oar  eyening  continuation  schools. 

16.126.  But  it  has  been  suggested  in  eyidence  to  us  by  the  represen 
tatiyes  of  the  school  boards,  that  just  the  same  adyantages  as  you  point 
out  would  follow  by  giving  the  school  boards  the-  control  of  secondary 
and  technical  education.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that  ? — It  is  yery 
difficult  to  say.  You  have  elected  members  in  one  case  just  as  n^  nch  as  in 
the  other.  The  only  thing  I  say  is,  that  the  fewer  authorities  you  have 
in  one  given  district  like  a  borough,  the  better. 

16.127.  Then  there  ought  to  be  one  educational  authority,  in  your 
opinion,  for  sJl  education,  whateyer  that  authority  is  P — ^Yes. 

16.128.  The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  called  a  school  board  or  town 
•council,  as  long  as  it  is  elected,  appears  to  you  a  comparatively  unimp  ir- 
tant  question  ?—*l  say  it  is  comparatively  unimportant.  I  say  tlmt  the 
town  council  ought  to  be  the  authority,  but  it  is  comparatively  immaterial 
whether  it  is  so  or  not,  if  the  authority  is  elected  by  the  same  electors  on 
the  same  register,  and  there  is  no  cumulative  vote. 

16.129.  I  suppose  you  make  all  these  observations  rather  from  the  view, 
that  I  understand  you  to  hold,  that  the  condition  of  Secondary  Education 
in  Darwen  is  at  present  unsatisfactory  ? — It  is  very  unsatisfactory.  You 
have  the  chilcbren  of  the  rich  men,  who  can  go  to  the  public  schools  and 
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the  TUuversitieB,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  people  have  very  good 
Bohools — ^there  are  no  better  public  elementary  schools  than  in  Darwen  ; 
although  a  school  board  has  been  elected,  the  shools  have  all  been  built 
under  the  denominational  system,  and  they  are  amply  sufficient  for  ele- 
mentary education.  It  is  when  yon  come  to  Secondary  Education  that 
there  is  quite  a  gap ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  secondary  school  in 
Darwen. 

16.130.  Is  there  no  secondary  school  in  Darwin,  with  its  38,000  people  ? 
— By  a  secondiuy  school,  I  mean  a  school  that  is  better  than  an  elementary 
school. 

16.131.  Have  you  in  Darwen  no  higher  grade  elementary  schools  P — ^No ; 
we  are  trying  to  get  one  now. 

16.132.  Of  course,  in  speaking  in  this  way,  you  are  not  including  private 
adventure  schools  P — There  are  very  fow  of  them,  and  we  are  exceptionally 
badly  off.  There  is  not  a  single  secondai^  school  in  Darwen  (except  oar 
technical  school,  which  is  doing  good  work),  where  I  should  consider  that 
a  boy  or  girl  could  get  any  advantages  after  he  or  she  has  passed  through 
the  elementary  schools. 

16.133.  I  presume,  that  speaking  generally  of  the  seconday  schools 
(those  schools  that  claim  to  be  secondary)  the  buildings  would  hardly  be  up 
to  modem  ideas  P — They  are  not ;  they  are  held  in  private  cottages — ^two 
cottages  knocked  into  one,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Perhaps  you  get  an  old 
factory,  or  building  which  has  been  denuded  of  machinery,  and  anything 
of  that  sort,  where  they  are  held.     It  is  a  very  bad  state  of  things. 

16.134.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  local  educational  authority  ought  to 
have  power,  then,  to  establish  new  secondary  schools  p — ^Yes,  certainly. 

16.135.  And  to  levy  a  rate  for  their  support  ? — Yes. 

16.136.  Would  you  limit  that  rate  P — No,  I  would  not.  You  have  the 
limit  of  the  ratepayers.  There  is  nothing  they  look  at  so  keenly  as  on 
increase  in  the  rate  ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  a  corporation  tries  more  to 
do,  than  to  keep  its  rates  down.         '.'   ^-^      . 

16.137.  But  not  always  with  success  ? — No,  not  always  with  success ;  it 
is  very  difficult.  There  is  only  one  way., of  meeting  it — that  is  to  say, 
by  increasing  the  rateable  value. 

.  16,138.  Would  you  give  the  local  educational  authority  any  and  what 
control  over  endowments  in  their  area  p — ^I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
do  that. 

16.139.  Have  you  any  endowments  in  Darwen?  —  We  have  not» 
unfortunately. 

16.140.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  It  is  not  an  ancient  town,  I 
suppose  P — No ;  it  was  a  village  60  years  ago,  and  it  has  rapidly  gro  wn  up, 
owing  to  its  diversity  of  trades.    It  is  purely  a  manufactunng  district. 

16.141.  (iniairman.)  Darwen  was  reaUy  not  a  town  in  1865,  was  it  ?— Are 
you  alluding  to  the  story  of  Earl  Bussell,  when  they  went  up  about  the 
Reform  Bill. 

16.142.  I  have  heard  it;  perhaps  you  will  relate  itp  — Tliere  was  a 
deputation  from  Darwen  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866,  who  went 
to  see  Earl  Russell  upon  it,  and  they  stated  their  case,  and  Earl  Bussell 
said  '  *  Darwen  1  Darwen  !  where  is  Darwen  P  "  Of  course,  they  told  him 
that  it  was  in  Lancashire.  He  asked  his  secretary  to  bring  a  map,  and  it 
was  not  on  the  map ;  and  then  Earl  Russell  said,  '*  It  is  not  possible  for 
'*  me  to  give  a  member  to  a  place  that  is  not  even  on  the  map." 

16.143.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Are  those  little  private  adventuro 
schools  to  which  you  refer  for  the  poor,  or  for  the  bettermost  p— They  aro 
supposed  to  be  for  the  bettermost  entirely;  they  are  for  people  who, 
perhaps,  from  class  prejudice,  do  not  care  to  send  their  children  to  an 
elementary  soliool. 
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16.144.  {Chairnuin,)  Are  there  any  edncational  endowments  in  the  yioinitjr 
of  Darwen  that  yon  think  would  be  more  serviceable  in  Darwen  than  where 
they  are  now  ? — ^There  are  some  in  Blaokbuni. 

16.145.  But  Blackburn  itself  is  a  large  town  ?-- Yes. 

16.146.  And  it  requires,  I  should  think,  all  the  endowments  that  it  has 
got  P — ^No  doubt. 

16.147.  But  you  cannot  indicate  any  endowments  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Darwen,  in  a  place  where  they  are  not  of  much  value  at  present,  but 
which  would  be  of  more  value  if  they  were  transferred  to  Darwen  P — No  ; 
I  have  not  any  in  my  mind  that  I  could  speak  about. 

1 6.148.  To  sum  up  your  evidence,  then,  you  are  of  opinion,  I  gather,  that 
what  is  most  important  at  present  is  the  uaification  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion generally,  and  a  combination  of  the  various  elements  which  are  now 
disjunct  P — That  is  exactly  what  I  think. 

16.149.  (Mr,  HobhoiMe,)  I  understand  that  you  represent  the  non- county 
boroughs  of  Lancashire  as  distinct  from  the  other  urban  districts  P  — 
Certainly. 

16,160.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  non-county  boroughs  were  put  in  a 
position  of  local  autonomy  in  Lancashire  there  would  be  many  urban 
districts,  which  are  now  in  the  position  that  Darwen  was  a  few  years  ago, 
which  would  also  claim  autonomy  ? — I  think  it  would  act  in  this  way ;  they 
would  try  to  become  boroughs. 

16.151.  Yon  think  that  they  ought  sot  to  be  in  a  position  to  claim 
autonomy  until  they  have  obtsuned  a  municipal  chai-ter  F — ^Yes,  I  think  if 
you  have  a  municipal  charter,  it  is  ^trimd  facie  evidence  that  you  are 
capable  of  managing  your  own  educational  affairs. 

16.152.  Your  non-county  boroughs  are  all  above  25,000  in  population  P 
— All  of  them  over,  rather  than  under,  I  should  say. 

16.153.  Therefore  the  claim  that  you  prefer  is  not  on  behalf  of  the  very 
small  boroughs  P — No. 

16.154.  Would  you  say  that  a  district  containing  a  population  of  25.000 
was  a  satisfactory  area  within  which  to  administer  a  system  of  Secondary 
Education  P — Certainly. 

16.155.  Do  not  the  schools  established  in  such  towns  seive  considerable 
populations  around  them  outside  the  district?  —  Yes,  to  some  extent 
they  do. 

16.156.  And  therefore  the  interests  of  the  non-municipal  parts  of  a 
county  are  very  much  involved  in  having  goo<l  secondary  schools  in  those 
towns  ? — 11 1  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  example,  it  would  be  very  much 
so  at  Southport,  for  instance,  which  is  in  a  district  where  people  would  go 
into  Southport  for  educational  purposes,  and  where  they  have  very  good 
schools. 

16.157.  (Chairman.)  They  go  to  live  in  Southport,  in  fact,  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  do  they  not  P — Yes. 

16.158.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  Still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  travelling  to  school 
in  Lancashire,  is  there  not  P — Yes. 

16.159.  Therefore,  frbm  a  purely  educational  point  of  view,  I  suppose 
there  are  advantages  in  your  boroughs  forming  part  of  the  educational 
county,  provided  that  your  boroughs  were  fairly  treated  ?— My  scheme 
assumes  that  there  is  an  educational  coimty  of  which  we  form  part. 

16.160.  But,  as  I  understand  your  scheme,  you  merely  give  to  this 
county  or  provincial  authority  very  limited  powers  ? — ^That  is  so, 

16.161.  The  establishment,  for  instance,  of  a  new  secondary  school  would 
be  a  matter  for  consideration  for  the  borough  authority  alone?  —  That 
is  so. 

16.162.  Would  you  give  the  provincial  authority  any  power  to  say 
whether  there  should,  or  should  not,  be  a  new  seer  ndary  school  established 
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within  your  borongh  P — ^I  think  I  said  this :  that  I  would  give  the  pzoTinoial 
anthoritj  the  control  of  seeing  that  the  borongh  anthority  did  its  dnt^  in 
the  matter  of  eduoation;  that,  I  think,  was  mj  answer  to  the  nght 
honourable  chairman. 

16.163.  (Chairman.)  I  understood  your  answer  to  me  to  be  that  the 
control  of  the  provincial  authority  was  to  be  limited  to  the  application 
of  money  that  flowed  through  the  proyindal  authority,  but  that  if  the 
borough  authority  derived  that  money  directW  from  London  the  pro- 
Tinoial  authority  was  to  have  nothing  to  say  P — ^i  am  not  sure  what  I  said, 
but  my  intention  was  to  limit  it  to  two  points :  that  in  the  first  place 
the  provincial  authority  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  able  to  say,  *'  You 
"  are  not  doing  your  duty  in  the  matter  of  Secondary  Education;  ^ou 
"  ought  to  do  so-and-so  "  :  and  then,  further,  time  ought  to  be  limited 
within  which  the  borough  authority  ought  to  do  it,  and  if  they  do  not  do 
it  the  provincial  authority  ought  to  step  in  and  see  that  they  do  it.  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  that  personally. 

16.164.  (Mr,  Hobhatise.)  But  you  would  not  give  the  provincial 
authority  a  veto  on  the  establishment  of  a  new  technical  institute  P — 
Certainly  not. 

16.165.  Cannot  you  conceive  of  a  case  in  Lancashire  in  which  there 
would  be  more  municipal  institutes  established  than  might  be  required 
by  the  population  P — No ;  in  my  own  experience  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  so. 

16.166.  You  do  not  think  that  a  county  or  provincial  authority  would 
be  able,  by  taking  a  more  general  view  of  the  position  of  Secondary 
Education  in  their  area  than  a  small  borough  authority  could,  to  say 
where  a  technical  institute  was  wanted  and  where  it  was  not  P — I  say  that 
they  do  not  know  the  local  needs  so  well  as  the  borough  does. 

16.167.  Not  even  through  representatives  of  the  borough  on  the  county 
council  P — They  are  of  very  little  use ;  the  borough  members  are  really 
lees  in  number  than,  and  liable  to  be  out- voted  by,  the  rural  membeni 

16.168.  Are  you  including  in  the  rural  members  all  the  repreeentatiTes 
of  urban  districts  which  are  not  boroughs  P — ^Yes. 

Position  op  16,169.  On  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  I  take  it  that  the  urban 
noK-HuHiciPAL  districts  have  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  representation  P — ^I  think  I 
DiBTRiCTs.  ^>^  right  in  saying  ihkt  takuig  the  urban  dwtricts  and  non^county 
boroughs,  the  members  for  the  rural  parts  of  the  county  out-vote  them, 
or  corSd  out- vote  them.  But  I  may  tell  you,  in  relation  to  tiiat  point,  that 
Blackburn  has  an  excellent  technical  school ;  Blackburn  really  comes  up 
to  Darwen  and  joins  it  on  the  north — ^from  centre  to  centre  there  is  about 
three-and-a-half  miles  between  the  two — and  yet  Darwen  would  not  go  to 
Blackburn  for  its  technical  instruction. 

16.170.  Not  even  if  they  were  combined.  Blackburn  is  a  oounty 
borough  P — Blackburn  is  a  county  borough,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  county  borongh  and  a  non-county  borough  agreeing  as  to  the 
matter  of  technical  instruction. 

16.171.  But  each  town  desires  to  have  a  separate  technical  institute  P — 
Yes. 

16.172.  Are  your  non. county  boroughs  levying  rates  under  the  Technical 
Listruction  Act  P — We  are,  every  one  of  us. 

16.173.  The  full  rate—the  penny  rate  P«-I  should  say  the  full  rate.  We^ 
in  Darwen  are  levying  the  full  rate. 

16.174.  And  some  of  the  other  districts  of  Lancashire  as  well,  I  suppose  P 
— ^Yes,  gome  of  the  other  districts  of  Lancashire  also. 

16.175.  Tour  chief  complaint  I  understand  is  that  you  do  not  get  your 
fair  Bhare  of  the  local  taxation  money  from  the  county  council  ? — That  is 
one  of  my  complaints.  The  other  is  that  we  are  hampered  by  the  way  in 
which  we  have  to  keep  our  books — ^by  the  way  we  are  limited.     To  show 
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yon  what  I  mean,  we  have  to  ear-mark  this  420^,  and  say  how  it  has 
been  spent.  How  is  it  possible  to  do  that ;  I  pnt  it  to  yon  P  Yon  get 
money  from  fees,  you  get  money  from  grants,  yon  get  this  money  from 
the  rates,  and  yon  get  this  money  from  the  oonnty  connoil,  all  paid  into 
one  banldng  aoconnt.  Yonr  aooonnts  oome  np  before  yon  every  month, 
before  the  teohnioal  ednoation  committee,  and  are  passed  and  cheqnes 
drawn  for  them.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  be  required  to  say  what  part  of  the 
4202.  has  gone  here,  or  what  part  has  gone  there  ^what  part  has  been 
paid  ont  of  rate,  or  what  park  out  of  grants  ?    Yon  cannot  do  it. 

16.176.  Is  it  not  possible  to  appropriate  that  particular  sum  to  certain 
specific  purposes  ? — ^They  make  us  do  so ;  they  say,  "  You  shall  not  pay 
'<  the  secretary  more  than  202.  out  of  this  money.  *'  Therefore,  ifc  comes 
to  this,  that  we  have  to  keep  separate  books  for  the  county  council,  and  an 
exact  book  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  borough. 

16.177.  Then  do  they  not  treat  the  urban  districts  on  the  same  footing  P 

I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do  treat  the  urban  districts  on  the  same 

footing,  but  look  at  the  difference.  If  you  had  this  money  coming  to  you 
perfectlv  unfettered  for  education,  ^ou  might  ear-mark  it  for  education ; 
but  leave  the  borough  free  to  spend  its  share  in  its  own  way. 

16.178.  Of  course  some  of  the  restrictions  put  upon  you  by  the  county 
ooundl  are  found  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  they  administer  p — ^They 
can  pay  part  of  the  grant  to  us ;  by  the  Act  they  are  empowered  to  pay 
part  of  the  grant  to  us. 

16.179.  But  certain  of  the  restzictions  which  are  put  on  you  with  regard 
to  the  exact  objects  on  which  this  money  should  be  spent  are  prescribed 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — And  of  course  they  are  prescribed  on  us  as  a 
local  authority.  My  point  is  that  we  are  a  local  authority,  charged  by 
Parliament  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  work  of  technioal  instruction 
in  our  borough,  and  yet  we  are  under  their  authority, 

16.180.  And  that  argument  applies  to  every  urban  district  equally  P 

Yea 

16.181.  How  do  you  calculate  the  fair  share  of  Darwen  under  the  Local 
Taxation  Act  P — I  have  not  done  it  specially  for  the  purpose  of  this  Oom- 
mission,  but  it  was  done  on  the  share  of  rateable  value,  because  that  was 
the'apportionment  as  between  county  and  county  boroughs,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  done  on  the  valuation  list  for  the  county,  and  then  taking  the  rate- 
able portion  of  the  county  boroughs,  excluding  that,  and  then  the  rateable 
portion  of  the  non-county  boroughs  and  the  rateable  portions  of  the  rural 
districts. 

16.182.  And  under  that  calculation  you  would  have  got  566Z.,  you  say  p— 
Yes. 

16.183.  Whereas  you  only  receive  direct  4202.  P— Yes. 

16.184.  I  want  to  know  this  :  do  you  not  get  any  advantages,  direct  or 
indirect,  from  the  money  which  is  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
oouncil,  and  administered  by  it  P — ^We  do  undoubtedly  get  some  advan- 
tages, but  they  are  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  shrinkage  of  our  grant ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  have  the  chance  of  competing  for  certain  scholarships 
which  are  given  at  Preston.  With  that  exception  we  get  no  advantage 
at  all. 

16.185.  What  is  the  value  of  the  scholarships  P— I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

16.186.  That  is  the  only  advantage  that  you  get,  is  it  P^Yes. 

16.187.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  propose  that  the  district  or 
provincial  authority  should  be  the  actual  authority  for  setting  up  new 

schools  in  all  parts  of  the  county  which  are  not  municipal  boroughs  ? 

Yes,  the  district  first,  and,  failing  that,  then  the  provincial. 

16.188.  And  that  provincial  authority  would  be  constituted  partly  by  the 
representatives  of  the  administrative  county  council  and  partly  by  the 
representatives  of  the  boroughs  P—Yes. 
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16.189.  On  the  adminifltrative  ooniitj  oonncil  there  are  already  repre- 
seutatiyes  of  the  boronghs,  are  there  not  ? — There  are. 

16.190.  Therefore,  would  not  your  scheme  be  open  to  this  objection, 
that  yon  would  be  duplicating  the  repreeentatiTes  of  the  boroughs  ? — ^No, 
that  does  not  follow  at  all.  If  I  may  be  aUowed  to  show  you  what  I  mean, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  be  represented  at  all  were,  because  the 
whole  of  the  county  council  would  not,  I  take  it,  be  on  the  provincial 
authority. 

16.191.  But  there  would  be  the  chance.  Presumably  the  county 
council  in  selecting  the  committee  would  select  a  committee  representing 
different  kinds  of  areas  P — But  I  find  in  practice  that  directly  the  repre- 
sentatiyes  for  my  borough  get  on  the  county  council  they  become  coanty 
men.  They  become  impregnated  with  county  ideas,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  lose  their  borough  individualities. 

16.192.  What  gfuarantee  have  you  that  that  would  not  occur  with  the 
new  representatives  whom  you  propose  to  put  on  ? — Because  they  would 
be  directly  respomdble  to  the  borough  who  sent  them  there. 

16.193.  Are  not  the  present  representatives  directly  responsible  to  the 
borough  who  sent  them  there  ? — No. 

16.194.  {Mr,  Hobhowe.)  By  whom  are  they  elected  ? — They  are 
responsible,  of  course,  when  you  have  an  election,  which  is  only  once  in 
three  years  ;  but  if  you  got  your  borough  representatives  on  this  central 
or  provincial  authority,  you  would  have  a  great  deal  more  control  over 
them  in  respect  of  making  your  wishes  known  than  you  have  at  present. 

16.195.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Bniith.)  You  would  have  a  great  deal  more 
control,  no  doubt ;  but  would  you  not  have  that  extra  control  simplv  by 
the  process  of  having  duplicate  representatives  ? — ^No.  I  should  think 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  arrange  that  the  county  representatives  on  that 
provincial  authority  should  be  selected  from  people  outside  the  non- 
county  borough  representatives ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  non-county 
boroughs  should  have  their  direct  representation,  and  then  the  members 
from  the  county  ought  to  be  drawn  from  other  sources. 

16.196.  Would  it  not  be  much  simpler  to  direct  that  this  county  or 
provincial  authority  should  be  appointed  by  the  administrative  county 
coancil,  but  should  include  some  of  the  borough  representatives  on  the 
council  ? — There  is  very  great  objection  on  all  our  parts  to  being  under 
the  county  council.  We  think  it  very  hard.  We  were  municipalised 
before  the  county  councils  were  established,  and  have  had  more  experience 
in  municipal  matters  than  most  members  of  the  county  councils,  and  yet 
wc  are  put  under  them. 

16.197.  That  is  on  another  point  ? — No,  it  is  on  your  point,  as  to  why  we 
do  not  like  the  county  council  to  be  our  representatives  on  this  provincial 
authority.     We  should  like  to  have  our  own  representatives. 

16.198.  I  will  not  press  that  point  further.    At  all  events,  this  district 
authority  ivould  have  certain  f  onctions  with  regard  to  the  boroughs.    For 
example,  the  scholarship  system  would  not  be  worked,  I  imagine,  for  each 
borough  separately,  would  it  ? — ^I  should  think  so  to  a  certain  extent 
We  do  so  now. 

16.199.  Then  the  inspection  and  examination  of  schools,  I  think,  you 
p  opose  should  be  exercised  by  the  provincial  authority  ? — Yes. 

16.200.  And  for  those  purposes  they  would  require  some  funds,  of 
course.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  witnesses  who  have  preceded  yoa 
that  one-fourth  of  the  beer  money  should  be  ia  the  hands  of  the  district 
authorities,  and  three-fourths  in  the  hands  of  the  borough  authorities ;  I 
should  like  your  opinion  about  that? — A  provincial  or  county  authority 
clearly  ought  to  have  f nnds ;  but  where  those  funds  come  from — whether 
by  giving  them  a  certain  share  of  the  beer  money,  or  whether  it  be 
given  to  them  by  contributions  from  the  various  component  parts  of 
the  area  that  they  represent— apx>ears  to  me  to  be  immateriaL 
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16.201.  Have  yon  observed  that  4202.  is  almost  preoisely  three-qaarters 
of  566Z. ;  that,  in  fact,  if  that  proposal  were  adopted  yon  would  get  exactly 
the  same  amonnt  in  Darwen  as  at  present  P — ^I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are 
'right  in  that,  but  yon  see  that  is  not  the  county  boroughs ;  the  county 
boroughs  do  not  have  to  pay  that  at  all,  you  know. 

16.202.  No ;  of  course  that  would  be  a  difference  p — My  whole  point  is, 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction  between  non-county  boroughs  and 
county  boroughs  in  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  that  money. 

16.203.  When  an  urban  authority,  which  would  not  be  included  in  your 
scheme,  became  a  borough  authority,  it  would  have  a  right  to  claim  this 
money,  and  form  a  separate  local  authority  P — Yes. 

16.204.  And  you  anticipate  that  that  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the 
conversion  of  local  boards  into  municipal  authorities  P — Yes  ;  I  say  that  it 
would  have  that  tendency. 

16.205.  If  that  oiwiuTed  to  any  great  exi'-ent,  would  it  not  disorganiso 
the  county  organisation ;  I  mean,  if  every  year  you  had  a  certain  number  of 
spots  in  the  county  taken  out  of  the  general  system,  and  claiming  a  certain 
share  of  the  funds  P — No,  becanse  they  still  remain  liable  to  the  county 
rate.    That  does  not  upset  the  county  finances  at  all. 

16.206.  The  district  authority  would  have  power  to  rate  over  the  heads 
of  the  borough  authority  p — Yes ;  they  have  now. 

16.207.  And  that  would  continue  P — Yes. 

16.208.  To  that  extent  they  would  have  control  P — Not  in  the  matter  of 
education  at  all.    I  am  speaking  of  the  general  county  purposes. 

16.209.  I  mean  for  purposes  of  education.  A  dibtrict  which  has  been 
treated  in  a  certain  way  as  part  of  the  general  district,  and  in  which 
education  has  been  admmistered  by  the  district  authority  in  a  particular 
way,  would  suddenly  convert  itself  into  a  municipality,  and  be  able  to 
claim  a  certain  share  of  funds  in  order  to  administer  education  within  its 
ai*ea  on  some  other  plan.  I  am  putting  to  you  that  if  that  occurred  to  a 
great  extent,  there  would  be  difficulties  in  organisation  ? — There  would 
be,  of  course ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  would  answer  you  thus :  that  if 
the  county  council  is  doing  its  duty  to  the  urban  district  now  it  is  treating 
it  exactly  as  it  is  treating  the  non-county  boroughs — ^that  is  to  say,  giving 
it  its  share  of  fche  grant  to  spend  in  the  district. 

16.210.  That  is  only  one  of  several  ways  in  which  the  county  council 
is  empowered  to  treat  this  grant  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  P — 
Yes 

16.211.  You  think  that  that  is  the  only  defensible  oneP^Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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POBTT-PIBST  DAY. 


At  WettmuiBter  Hall,  Thurflday,  Hoyember  29th,  1894. 


Pbjbbeht: 

Thb  Bight  Hoh.  JAMES  BEYG£,  M.P.,  in  thi  Chair. 

Sir  Henrt  E.  BoflcOB,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Beverend  The  Dean  of  Makchester,  D.D. 

Mr.  Hensy  Hobhousb,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Skith,  M.A. 

Mr.  Georob  J.  CocKBUBir. 

Mr.  Charles  Fen  wick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frbderick  Catbhdish. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Bobbrt  Halstbad  and  Mr.  Frederick  Peaker  called  in  and 

examined. 

16.212.  {Chairman  to  Mr,  HaUtead,)  Yon  come  to  represent  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  Co-operatiye  Union,  I  believe  i^Yee. 

16.213.  And  yon  have  been  a  member  of  a  oo-operatiye  society  for  some 
years  ? — Yes,  12  years. 

16.214.  How  long  hare  yon  been  a  member  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee ? — 1  hare  not  been  a  member  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Co-operative  Uniou.  I  come  here  as  a  working-man  to  represent  the 
working-men's  interest  in  connexion  with  co-operation. 

16.215.  You  have  not  yourself  been  a  member  of  the  Educational 
Committee  P — ^Not  of  the  Co-operatiye  Union ;  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  educational  committee  of  a  separate  co-operutiye  society.  I  have 
been  the  president  of  one  for  two  years. 

16.216.  Of  the  educational  committee  P — ^Yes,  of  a  single  co-operatiye 
society,  not  of  the  Co-operatiye  Union. 

16.217.  Will  yoQ  tell  us  which  society  P— The  Walsden  Co-operatiye 
Society. 

16.218.  That  is  near  Bochdale  P — Yes,  8  miles  from  Bochdale. 

16.219.  Is  it  in  Yorkshire  or  LaneashireP — Lancashire. 

16.220.  {Tlie  Dean  of  Manehetter,)  It  is  2  mries  from  Todmorden,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

16.221.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  PeaJcer.)  And  you  also  come  to  represent  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Union  P — Yes. 

16.222.  And  you  have  been  a  member  of  a  co-operatiye  society  P— Yes, 
for  eight  years. 

Educatiokal  16,223.  (To  Mr,  HaUteid.)  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  something 
Co^pHBATivB  *^^^^  *^®  educational  work  of  the  Co-operative  Union  P — Last  year  the 
UNioir.  educational  grant  from  the  whole  of  the  societies  amounted  to  3^,487i., 
that  is,  the  amount  granted  by  the  whole  of  the  societies.  As*  to  the  kind 
of  work  done  there  is  no  detailed  statement  available  as  to  the  amount 
spent  on  different  kinds  of  work  done,  but  the  following  report  for  1887 
on  educational  work  in  connexion  with  the  Co-operative  Uniou  will 
show  how,  and  approximately,  in  what  various  amounts,  the  funds  have 
been  spent  at  the  present  time. 
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16.224.  In  what  kinds  of  bcjiooIb  is  this  work  done,  or  by  what  lectures  ? 
— The  main  of  them  are  classes  and  lectures.  The  first  item  that  I  notice 
is  ro-operatiyo  book-keeping,  instruction  in  which  is  generally  giTon  in 
connexion  with  the  separate  co  operative  socieiies.  The  second  is  instruc- 
tion in  co-operative  principles,  in  elementary  and  advanced  stages. 
Previouslyi  science  and  t<H3hnology,  and  Bhorthand,  and  music  had  been 
taught  in  connexion  with  the  societies,  and  courses  of  lecures  on  elemen- 
tary hygiene,  domestic  economy,  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  mainly 
social  or  economical,  and  also  Lniversity  Extension  Lectures  had  been 
provided. 

16.225.  What  I  rather  wanted  to  come  to  was  this  :  Is  the  work  which 
yonr  educational  branches  do  done  in  schools,  or  by  distinct  lectures, 
which  are  given  under  your  auspices? — Generally  in  connexion  with  the 
societies  in  rooms  of  their  own,  and  by  teachers  of  their  own  appointment. 

1 6.226.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  lecture  coorses,  which  are 
worked  in  connexion  with  the  co-operative  organisation  ? — Sometimes  it 
JH  in  the  nature  of  lecture  courses  and  sometimes  classes. 

16.227.  By  whom  are  these  lectures  given  or  these  classes  held ;  by  the 
co-operators  or  other  persons  whose  services  you  obtain  for  the  purpose  ? 
—The  lectures  on  co-operative  questions  are  generally  given  by  co- 
operators.  The  classes  on  science  are  taught  by  qualified  science  teachers 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  lessons  on  technical  subjects 
under  the  City  and  Guilds  authorities  are  given  by  their  own  authorised 
teachers.  Then  the  university  extension  lectures  are  given  of  course  by 
qualified  university  extension  lecturers. 

16.228.  But  those  also  are  connected  with  and  used  by  your  society  F 
—Yes. 

16.229.  Are  these  lectures  all  given  in  the  evening  P — No,  not  aU  of 
them ;  I  know  of  a  few  cases  where  they  arc  given  in  the  day  time,  but 
only  a  very  few. 

16.230.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Where  are  there  any  in  the  daytime  P— 
Hebden  Bridge  is  one  case  I  remember. 

16.231.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Peaker.)  Have  you  any  further  illustration 
upon  this  subject  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Hal  stead  has  said  P — In  our  own 
society,  that  is,  the  Leeds  Society,  we  have  classes  and  lectures  during  the 
day  in  connexion  with  the  Women's  Guild  which  is  supported  by  the 
educational  fund  of  the  society.  The  Yorkshire  Ladies*  Council  of  JSduca- 
tiou  provides  the  lecturers,  and  we  pay  for  them.  We  have  classes  on 
dressmaking,  for  instance,  aud  domestic  economy,  cookery  lectures,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  during  the  day.  Then  we  have  a  course  of  lectures 
from  the  Yorkshire  College ;  and  we  have  a  course  of  lectures  on  Saturday 
evenings  all  through  the  winter  for  our  own  society,  the  syllabus  of  which 
I  will  hand  in. 

16.232.  (To  Mr,  Hcdstead,)  You  would  consider,  T  suppose,  the  kind 
of  work  which  your  organisation  undertakes  as  being  of  the  same 
general  type  as  that  which  is  done  in  the  continuation  schools ;  or  do  you 
consider  it  more  akin  to  university  extension  work  P — ^Well,  both  I  should 
say.  We  have  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  societies,  classes  in  French, 
and  classes  in  connexion  with  syllabus  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  ;  and  of 
course  we  have  university  extension  classes  at  some  few  places,  so  tiiat 
really  we  do  the  work  of  both. 

16.233.  I  suppose  there  is  no  restriction  of  age  at  all  in  regard  to  tha 
classes ;  a  person  can  attend  irrespective  of  age  P — It  does  not  matter  how 
old  he  is ;  I  do  not  think  that  they  allow  particularly  young  people  to 
attend. 

16.234.  Yery  young  people,  of  course,  would  hardly  be  in  a  position  to 
come  ;  but  I  mean  that  they  do  not  exclude  persons  over  21  years  of  age, 
for  instance  P — No. 

16.235.  Speaking  generally,  are  the  great  bulk  of  the  attendants  persons 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  work  during  the  day  P — Yes,  generally. 
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16.236.  Then  jou  consider  that  yon  are  adding,  I  suppose,  another 
organ  or  appliance  of  edacation  to  those  which  hare  heen  already  pro- 
vided by  the  connty  oouucils  and  borough  councils,  and  by  the  Science 
and  'Art  Department  P-^Yes ;  I  consider  that  we  did  a  lot  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  other  organisations  before  those  other  organisa* 
tions  came  into  existence.  The  continuation  school  work  was  really 
done  by  the  co-operative  societies  in  a  good  many  districts. 

16.237.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  any  way  in  which  your  work  could 
be  more  usefully  combined  with  what  is  being  done  by  thosfe  other 
organs?— Yes ;  I  think  that  as  the  continuation  schools  are  now  at  work, 
we  might  stop  that  sort  of  work  and  take  up  special  work  in  connexion 
with  the  co-operative  movement,  and  devote  ourselves  especially  to  that.  . 

16.238.  Will  you  indicate,  if  you  please,  what  kind  of  work  you  mean  P 
— I  menn  the  work  of  the  continuation  school — technical  education  ;  not 
university  extension  work  yet,  although  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  vfa 
can  drop  that  and  take  up  special  work  of  our  own  in  connexion  with  it. 

16.239.  (To  Mr.  Peaher.)  How  would  that  be  in  Leeds,  considering  that 
you  possess  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  or  in 
direct  connexion  with  it,  an  important  organ  for  technical  instruction  P 
—  In  Leeds  we  do  not  spend  so  much  money  from  the  co-operative 
society  for  educational  purposes  as  is  done  in  most  other  societies,  simply 
because  the  ground  is  so  well  covered  by  existing  organisations. 

16.240.  {Dean  of  Manche$ter  to  Mr.  Halstead.)  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
know  something  about  the  work  of  these  schools  of  yours,  especially  in 
Bochdale,  and  there  was  at  one  time  a  little  feeling  of  jealousy  lest  your 
province  should  be  encroached  upon.  I  rather  gather  from  your  evidence 
that  that  feeling  is  somewhat  disappearing;  is  that  so? — I  think  it  is 
gradually  disappearing. 

16,241.* You  would  not  be  sorry  in  point  of  fact,  that,  say,  the  county 
council  should  take  up  most  of  the  work  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  P 
—Not  generally.  There  are  districts,  1  think,  •where  the  co-oporative 
movement  could  do  that  kind  of  work  perhaps  where  a  technical  school 
could  not  work  very  well. 

16.242.  Why  should  not  the  technical  movement  extend  under  the 
direction  of  the  county  council  to  those  very  places.  You  are  thinking  I 
suppose,  of  some  of  the  out-of-the-way  places  P — Yes. 

16.243.  Do  you  think  that  that«had  better  remain  with  yourselves  P — I 
i^ould  wait  to  see  the  developments.  There  is  a  practical  difSculty  about 
the  outlying  districts  in  connexion  with  technical  education  ;  the  distance 
from  any  large  centre  where  good  technical  education  would  be  givcD 
would  be  a  serious  drawback  to  an  ordinary  artisan;  I  mean  as  to 
travelling  the  distance,  say,  at  night. 

16.244.  Then  do  you  find  that  you  are  able  to  provide  the  appliances  of 
education  for  such  people  yourselves  P — Not  very  exhaustive  ones.  I  mean, 
not  of  a  thorough  technical  education ;  but  I  think  we  can  give  a  fair 
introduction  to  the  subject,  and  perhaps  create  a  desire  for  these  things 
in  the  outlying  districts. 

16.245.  But  if  the  county  council  took  up  the  work  generally,  I  suppose 
the  county  council  would  endeavour,  itself,  to  provide  all  these  appliances, 
would  it  not  P — I  should  be  glad  if  it  would  do  so,  because  it  would  set 
free^  more  money  for  other  educational  work. 

16.246.  Then  you  would  remove  your  moneys  which  you  have  been 
devoting  so  admirably,  to  my  knowledge,  for  so  many  years  in  these  ways 
and  would  use  them  m  some  other  waysP — Yes,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
do  so. 

16.247.  What  would  be  the  ways  in  which  you  think  that  you  could  use 
them  :  in  the  extension  of  the  co-operative  idea,  or  what  P— In  the  first 
place  I  would  have  courses  of  lectures  in  connexion  with  the  co-operative 
movement;  especially  bearing  on  the  movement  itself,  and  i^s  relation  to 
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tbe  rest  of  the  oommunity  ;  I  think  that  that  la  undertaken  by  the  olassea 
held  in  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  oo-operatiye  principles ;  and  X 
would  also,  in  the  outlying  diBtriots  in  particnlar,  attempt  to  build  upg^ood 
libraries.  I  know  that  it  is  a  serious  difficulty  with  the  student  work-ini^- 
man  to  get  hold  of  the  best  books  on  a  subject.  It  is  really  important  that 
workinff-men  should  have  the  shortest  possible  cut  to  the  largest  amount 
of  knowledge. 

16,248.  Then  the  fact  is  that  if  you  could  utilise  these  moneys  in 
another  way  you  would  compass  oojects  which  are  very  dear  to  the 
co-operative  system  P — Yes. 

16»249.  Namely,  these  two  in  particular:  the  ertension  of  the  idea  of 
co-operation  and  the  provision  of  libraries  P — ^Yes. 

16.250.  And  you  would  contemplate  resigning,  so  to  speak,  your 
educational  work  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  because  other  bodies  take  it 
up  p — Yes,  we  should  adjust  our  work  to  the  work  of  other  bodies. 

16.251.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Are  there  any  other  subjects  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  which  you  particularly  desire  to  see  widened 
and  established  on  a  better  basis  than  you  find  at  present  P — Yes,  in 
connexion  with  the  scholarships,  I  would  like  to  see  some  modifications 
in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes,  some  special  provision  made  for 
working-men — hond  fide  working-men. 

16.252.  Would  a  portion  of  your  ftind,  do  you  think,  bo  applicable  to 
such  purposes  P — Scnolarships  are  given  uow  in  connexion  with  the  exten- 
sion movement  for  co-operators  to  go  to  the  summer  meeting,  either  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Edinburgh,  as  the  case  may  be. 

16,258.  HaTe  you  any  scholarships  from  your  fund  which  are  available 
at  any  of  the  technical  schools  throughout  the  country  P — ^I  do  not 
remember  any.  There  is  the  Neale  Scholarship  in  connexion  with  Oxford 
University,  tenable,  I  belieye,  at  Oriel  Oollege.  ^ 

16.254.  But  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  connexion  with  the 
technical  schools  in  the  north  of  England  P — 1  no  not  remember  a  scholar- 
ship tenable  there. 

16.255.  Supposing  you  found  it  necessary  or  desirable,  or  nossible, 
aa  you  have  already  said,  that  a  part  of  your  work  should  be  aropped, 
in  view  of  an  extension  of  these  technical  schools,  where  the  Bubjeots 
that  you  desire  to  see  taught  are  taught;  would  it  not  be  advisable 
that  some  of  your  money  should  eo  in  the  form  of  bcholarships  or 
bursaries  to  young  men  to  pay  thetr  travelling  expenses  as  well  aa 
the  fees  P  Has  that  matter  ever  been  brought  before  your  union  P — ^To 
a  limited  extent  I  should  think  it  desirable,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
am  as  decidedly  in  favour  of  technical  instruction  as  some  working-men 
seem  to  be.  I  am  in  favour  of  it,  but  I  think  we  have  gone  almost  far 
enough.  It  is  only  the  special  workmen  who  can  avail  themselves  of  these 
technical  scholarsnips.  As  regards  the  ordinary  workman,  I  do  not  think 
that  these  scholarships  do  him  really  much  good — not  in  his  ordinary 
work. 

16.256.  But  still  they  are  of  importance  as  picking  out  those  who  hare 
ffreater  power  and  ^eater  ability  than  the  rest  of  their  fellows,  to  bring 
themselves  up  to  a  higher  level.  That  you  consider,  I  suppose,  an  impor- 
tant matter  P — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  co-operative  movement 
should  have  regard  to  that  side  of  educational  work  to  some  extent. 

16.257.  Does  your  Co-operative  Union  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
country  P— Yes. 

16.258.  Chiefly,  I  imagine,  in  the  northern  counties  P—  It  is  strongest 
in  the  northern  counties. 

16.259.  Can  you  speak  for  the  south  as  well  as  the  north  P — No ;  I  do 
not  really  know  much  about  the  south  of  England  co-operators. 

16.260.  (Mr,  Hobhouee,)  I  should  like  to  know  whether  your  funds  are 
applicable  to  the  general  education  of  working-men,  or  only  to  their 
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edacation  in  speoial  branches  of  knowledge  P — ^The  sjllabne  in  connexion 
with  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  co-operation  coyers  a  very  large 
amount  of  the  teaching  in  connexion  with  the  sjUabns  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship— the  Code  issued  by  Mr.  Aoland  recently. 

16.261.  Still  the  fond,  as  I  understand,  is  appropriated  to  teaching  the 
principles  of  co-operation,  whatever  those  principles  may  include  P— 
{Mr.  Peaher.)  Part  of  the  fund.  I  know  of  societies  which,  before  the 
school  board  took  it  up,  actually  ran  eyening  schools.  The  Bamsley 
Society,  fer  instance,  yery  successfully  ran  an  eyeniug  school  when  the 
school  board  would  not  touch  it. 

16.262.  In  general  subjects  P — Yes ;  they  appointed  themselves  the 
managers  of  the  school,  and  they  got  a  grant  from  the  Department,  which 
would  provide  a  room  and  teachers  for  ordinary  work.  The  school  board 
BOW,  at  Barnsley,  has  just  taken  over  that  eyening  school,  and  relieved 
the  society  of  the  responsibility  for  it ;  but  the  evening  school  is  actually 
not  as  successful  now  under  the  school  board  as  it  was  under  the  Co-opera- 
tive Society.  In  addition  to  that,  the  town  itself  was  asked  three  or  four 
times  to  adopt  the  Free  Libraries  Act  and  refused ;  but  the  Co-operative 
Society,  immediately  they  saw  their  way  do  it,  some  four  or  five  years 
ftgo,  provided  a  library  of  6,000  volumes,  and  there  were  not  10  books 
out  of  those  6,000  tnat  were  on  purely  co-operative  subjects ;  it  was 
general  literature. 

16.263.  And  that  library  is  still  going  on  P — ^Yes,  that  library  is  still 
going  on,  but  there  is  now  a  public  free  library,  owing  to  the  munificence 
of  a  local  gentleman,  Mr.  Harvey,  I  believe. 

16.264.  But  I  take  it  that,  generally  speaking,  now  that  evening  schools 
are  being  carried  on  by  the  public  authorities,  your  society  has  given  up 
the  general  education  of  the  working  classes  P --To  a  very  large  extent, 
except  so  far  as  the  lectures,  the  university  course  of  lectures,  and  the 
classes  in  some  of  the  subjects  are  concerned.  The  Bochdale  Society, 
for  instance,  has  just  given  up  its  classes  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  because  that  eround  is  already  covered ;  but  we  are  trying 
to  persj^ade  the  people  in  the  localities  to  take  up  subjects  wbioh  are  not 
paid  for  by  grants  in  any  Government  Department,  such  as  modem 
languages.  Modern  languages  are  not  paid  for  to  any  extent,  either  by 
the  Education  Department  or  the  Science  and  ^rt  Department;  and  cur 
anxiety  is  not  to  go  overlapping  work  that  is  already  provided  by  the 
State,  so  that  we  are  now  turning  our  energies,  to  some  extent,  into  the 
channel  of  modern  languages  in  order  to  make  our  young  people  better 
commercially  educated  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Immeaiately  we 
found  out  that  much  of  our  money  spent  in  science  and  art  was  being, 
to  some  extent,  wasted  on  account  of  the  State  providing  money,  we  iried 
to  find  a  new  channel  for  our  educational  fund.  We  have  sent  out  only 
this  October  a  circular  to  our  bodies  asking  them  to  devole  their  attention 
to  modem  languages,  as  that  is  not  provided  by  the  State. 

16.265.  And  with  regard  to  the  university  extension  lectures,  I 
suppose  you  would  exercise  some  choice  of  subjects  there  in  aiding  them  P 
— ^Tnat  is  done  to  some  extent.  We  generally  know  the  lecturer.  We  do 
not  ask  for  the  subject,  but  we  do  ask  for  the  lecturer. 

16.266.  But  you  would  not  confine  your  aid  to  a  narrow  selection  of 
subjects  P — Certainly  not. 

16.267.  You  really  then  aim  at  general  educational  work  principally  P 
— ^To  a  large  extent.  What  we  are  anxious  to  do  is  to  lead  working  men 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  life  of  culture  alongside  a  life  of  physical  toil. 

16.268.  {Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Mr,  HaUiead.)  At  Hebden  Bridge  you 
have  had  a  number  of  very  successful  courses  of  university  extension 
lectures,  have  you  not  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

16.269.  And  it  is  witbin  your  knowledge  that  some  other  societies,  for 
example,  the  Oldham  Society,  have  also  had  a  number  of  courses  of 
university  extension  lectures  r — ^Yes. 

i     88569.  .  C  C 
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pbysicftl  work,  that  oompulsory  attendance  in  erening  continoation  bcHooIb, 
where  people  have  been  working  hard  all  day,  might,  at  any  rate,  in  case 
of  delicate  constitutions,  be  considered  a  severe  strain  P — I  am  sore  i( 
wonld  be  a  hardship  for  the  delicate  ones,  and  I  fancy  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  frame  any  scheme  that  would  fit  every  corner. 

16.339.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Yon  said  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  compulsory  attendance  in  elementary  schools ;  but 
was  there.  I  thought  that  people  generally  submitted  to  it  with  most 
wonderful  readiness  P — I  know  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  on  that 
subject. 

16.340.  (Dewn  of  Mancliester.)  At  first ;  but  I  suppose  you  know  that  it 
is  modified  very  largely  P — ^Yes,  it  is  modified  no«v.  That  was  my  point ; 
I  wanted  to  point  out  that  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  admit  the 
compulsory  principle  at  all. 

16,:341.  (Chairman,)  And  you  think  that  the  distrust  which  might  at 
first  be  felt,  of  a  provinion  of  this  kind  would  similarly  disappear  after  a 
little  timeP — I  think  if  the  working  class  could  be  shown  that  their 
children  could  be  relieved  of  the  extra  pressure  of  the  present  Code  while 
they  are  at  school  a3  half-timers,  they  would,  if  not  exactly  willing,  be 
more  relenting  in  their  opposition  to  the  compulsory  principle  up  to  the 
age  of  16. 

16.342.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  But  the  two  would  have  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  would  they  not.  The  two  ideas  would  have  to  run  together ;  there 
would  have  to  be  a  modification  in  the  day  time  P — Yes,  I  think  so.  I 
think  the  strain  is  enough  now  for  the  child,  and  that  one  of  the  results 
is,  that  the  children  get  disgusted  with  the  education  that  they  receive  in 
the  elementary  schools  now,  and  run  away  firom  all  educational  work 
until  they  are  about  17.  Then  their  taste  for  higher  education  begins  to 
appear.  They  find  themselves  out  of  touch  with  the  elementary  work 
which  they  did  fairly  well  at  the  elementary  school,  and,  I  think,  the 
connexion  wants  making  up ;  that  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  relieve  the 
prestiure  all  along  the  line,  and  keep  up  the  continuation  until  the  taste 
for  higher  education  begins  to  appear. 

16.343.  (Chairman.)  You  would  feel,  I  suppose,  that  if  the  pressure 
wa£i  removed,  that  gap  might  bo  much  more  easily  bridged  over,  and 
then,  at  17,  you  would  have  the  bov  or  girl  who  had  been  attending  the 
continuation  classes  ready  to  pront  by  the  university  extension  classes, 
and  teaching  of  that  order  p — ^Yes,  that  is  my  vie^. 

16.344.  (Mr.  Fenwick.)  Supposing  that  you  relieve  that  pressure  in  the 
elementary  day  schools,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  neoeasity 
for  applying  tne  principle  of  compulsion  to  attendance  at  evening  con* 
tinuation  schools.  You  have  just  now  told  us  that  it  is  because  ofth» 
pres:jure  in  the  elementary  schools  that  the  boy  gets  disgusted  with  the 
attendance  thereon,  and  he  loaves  the  school,  and  gives  up  all  idea  of 
improving  his  mind  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  17,  and  then  he  takes 
up  again  with  the  culture  of  his  mind  P — Yes. 

16,34^.  Well  now,  my  point  is  this :  if  you  relieve  that  pressure  in  the 
elementary  stages,  woula  it  be  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  still  to  apply 
the  principle  of  compulsion,  in  order  to  secure  attendance  in  your  evening 
continuation  schools  P — I  am  afraid  so,  for  the  bulk  of  the  children. 
The  exceptionally  brilliant  ones  would,  of  course,  go  of  their  own  accord, 
as  they  do  now.  But  I  only  suggest  that  the  over  pressure  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  distaste ;  of  cuurse  there  are  other  attractions. 

16,346.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  an  ago  at  which  boys 
begin  to  resent  any  restriction  on  their  freedom  of  motion  and  action  a 
little  more  than  at  other  ages,  and  that  you  would  have  a  little  difficulty 
in  that  way,  just  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  and  that  their  intellectaal 
tastes  re-awakcn,  as  you  say,  nt  16  and  17 P — Yes;  but  if  the  custem 
became  established,  I  fancy  that  the  children  would  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances  very  much  as  grown-up  people  do. 
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"  the  ground  required.  If  we  could  have  had  a  reasonable  grant  in  aid, 
"  I  have  no  doubt  Todmorden  would  have  looked  forward  as  regularly 
•*  year  by  year  to  a  course  of  lectures  'as  it  looks  to  its  dividend  day. 
(I  may  say  the  dividends  are  almost  as  regular  as  the  equinoxes.)  **  As 
*'  things  are,  we  have  had  to  give  them  up  on  account  of  expense.  The 
strangest  part  of  it  yet  remains  to  be  told.  You  are  well  aware  that  we 
have  an  exceptionally  good  school  board  in  Todmorden,  and  they  are 
doing  far  more  in  the  direction  of  technical  education  than  we  possibly 
could;  yet  three  years  ago  our  committee,  in  order  to  get  a  grant  in 
aid,  had  a  coarse  of  lectures,  and  a  technical  subject  was  selected.  We 
got  302.  from  the  West  Biding  County  Council,  and  how  was  it 
expended  P  By  covering  the  same  ground  that  was  being  covered  in 
the  same  district  by  the  school  board.  We  made  no  application  after- 
ward, for  we  regarded  that  money  as  almost  wasted,  whereas  if  we 
could  have  had  a  grant  for  a  literary  or  a  historical  subject,  we  should 
have  broken  up  new  ground.  Again,  to  show  you  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  other  subjects  outside  the  Technical  Act,  allow  me  to  say 
that  we  were  the  least  successful  with  the  course  for  which  we  got  a 
grant  than  any  thai  has  ever  been  given,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
board  school  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  district  in  that  branch  of 

"  education." 

• 

16,27^.  We  may  take  it  that  that  represents  your  own  views  as  well  as 
that  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  P — ^It  represents  not  only  my  own  view,  but 
that  of  students  whom  I  know  in  Oldham,  in  Bristol,  in  Cornwall,  and,  I 
believe,  in  the  north  of  England,  in  Northumberland. 

16.277.  Supposing  that  that  restriction  were  removed,  do  you  see  any 
reason  why  the  great  co-operative  societies  in  the  north,  and,  perhaps, 
in  other  places,  should  not  continue  to  organise  and  manage  classes  and 
lectures,  receiving  funds  for  the  purpose  through  the  ooanty  councils. 
Yon  spoke  as  though  the  county  council  taking  up  the  work  would  neces- 
sitate yoar  dropping  it;  is  that  your  viewP — ^If  we  cannot  have  an 
ordinary  local  organisation,  say  a  school  board,  or  some  other  local  or 
district  organisation,  undertaking  the  general  educational  work  of  the 
district,  I  &ould  be  in  favour  of  the  co-»Derative  societies  being  helped ; 
but  I  think  the  co-operative  societies  woula  do  best  to  specialise  in  their  own 
work  and  adjust  their  work  to  the  work  of  some  other  educational  bodies. 

16.278.  (To  Mr.  Peaker.)  Is  that  your  view  also  P — I  confess  that  I  do 
not  quite  agree  that  the  co-operative  societies  ought  to  specialise  on  their 
own  work  entirely ;  but  I  think  there  will  be  always  room  for  co-operative 
societies  to  spend  money  on  general  education,  in  order  to  give  men  a 
pleasure  in  after  life,  in  the  way  of  university  extension  lectures  and  that 
kind  of  thing  in  the  societies.  I  mean  to  say  that  men  get  so  married  to 
co-operative  societies  that  they  are  glad  to  be  about  their  rooms  at  any- 
time, and  if  we  could  only  be  educating  them  by  means  of  lectures,  it 
would  give  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  lead  them  to  thini  of  higher  things  than 
£  8.  d.,  as  it  were;  and  I  think  we  should  be  doinff  good  work;  and  I 
think  the  society  generally  would  be  prepared  to  do  that. 

16.279.  Having  got  together  a  workmen's  organisation,  and  a  number 
of  people  accustomed  to  come  about  the  place,  you  think  they  would  come 
more  readily,  and  take  more  interest  in  the  classes  than  if  they  were 
organised  by  an  independent  body  P — I  will  give  an  example  in  our  own 
town.  We  have  a  room  that  will  hold  at  least  a  thousand  people,  and 
every  Saturday  night  throughout  the  winter,  we  have  some  lectures  either 
on  a  literary  or  an  economic  subject. 

16.280.  Is  that  the  Leeds  Society  P — ^Yes,  the  Leeds  Society.  And 
once  a  month  we  have  a  concert  by  a  choral  society,  which  we  have 
founded  and  paid  for  out  of  our  educational  fund.  Every  Saturday  night 
that  room  is  full  with  an  almost  entirely  working-class  audience, 
working  men  and  their  wives,  we  have  both  men  and  women  come ;  and 
I  think  the  members  of  the  society  would  insist  that  that  kind  of 
f  hing  should  go  on. 

CO  2 
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16/281.  I  gather  that  yonr  yiew  ifl  that  the  special  work  which  the  co- 
operative societies  conld  do  better  than  some  others  is  in  solving  the  problem 
of  adnlt  education,  rather  than«  teaching  children  P^Yos.  that  is  qaite 
tme. 

16.282.  {Mr.  Yoooall  to  Mr,  HaUiecid.)  Do  you  suppose  that  the  sum  of 
760,0()0Z.  per  year  is  any  too  much  to  spend  upon  the  purely  technical 
education  of  the  people  of  a  country  so  manufacturing  and  oommercial  as 
our  own  P—  I  have  really  not  thought  on  that  special  point.  I  do  not  think 
that  my  views  on  technical  education  are  the  common  onea  among 
working  men.'  I  think  that  specialisation  in  industries  is  bo  ^reat  now, 
that  except  for  the  really  expert  workmen  technical  education  is  of  verj 
little  practical  service. 

16.283.  But  you  would  not  wish  that  money  should  be  expended  upon 
literary  and  historical  subjects,  tbe  arts  side  of  Secondary  Ednoatioii,  at 
the  expense  of  the  neglect  of  the  technological  side  of  Seoondaa^  Sduca- 
tion  P— No,  I  would  not-  go  in  for  neglecting  the  technical  side,  oertainly ; 
I  would  rather  have  the  addition. 

16.284.  Docs  it  occur  to  vou  that  after  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactary 
local  authority  which  would  have  the  direction  of  Secondary  BdncaUoo, 
including  technical  education,  in  the  local ity^  your  societies  for  thafc 
locality  would  be  likely  to  contribute  yearly,  a  considerable  ^rant  d 
money  in  the  form  of  scholsrshlps  or  bursaries  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
l>enefit  of  the  people  of  the  poorer  danees  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  study,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  local  authority,  provided  tliaL 
on  the  other  side,  the  local  authority  would  afford  to  your  societies,  who 
made  the  grant,  some  representation  upon  that  local  authority  P — ^I  think 
the  committee  of  the  co-operative  union  would  be  in  favour  of  that ;  I  am 
not  sure  about  the  individual  societies.  I  fancy  that  the  large  societies 
would,  but  the  small  societies  would  find  it  rather  a  serious  burden  except 
to  contribute  some  quota  towards  the  scholarships. 

16.285.  (To  Mr.  Peaker.)  I  think  you,  too,  are  a  member  of  the  educational 
committee  of  a  co-operative  society  P — Yes,  of  the  Leeds  Society. 

16.286.  Would  yon  tell  us  how  that  education  oommittee  is  elected  P — 
The  chief  societies  all  over  the  country  have  found  out  that  it  is  better  to 
have  the  committee  elected  for  educational  work  only,  than  to  make  tibe 
education  committee  of  the  society  a  sub-committee  of  the  directors. 
For  instailce,  in  our  own  society,  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  like  myself 
would  ever  be  elected  a  director  of  the  society  for  general  work ;  but  l^ey 
found  out  that  men  like  myself  are  very  useful  to  them  on  their  education 
committee,  so  that  they  elect  the  education  committee,  seven  of  us 
yearly,  for  educational  purposes  only.  They  tried  the  other  way,  and 
although  they  might  get  a  man  who  was  a  very  good  business  man,  a 
good  man  as  director  of  the  society,  they  found  out  that  it  was  wiser  mad 
worked  better  to  have  men  elected  for  educational  purposes  only  to  do 
the  educational  work. 

16.287.  And  do  you  suppose  that  the  opinion  of  the  co-operative  societies 
generally  would  be  in  favour  of  direct  election,  for  educational  purposes, 
of  an  educational  authority  rather  than  any  other  course  ? — Yes,  oertainly ; 
the  view  of  everybody  whom  I  have  spoken  to  in  the  movement  is  that 
our  experience  ought  to  be  a  valaable  guide  to  go  by  ;  that  any  authority 
that  has  to  look  after  the  education  of  a  district,  whether  primary  or 
secondary  or  both,  should  be  an  authority  elected  for  its  expertness  in 
educational  work,  and  not  because  of  its  general  business  capacity. 

16.288.  (Lady  Frederick  Gcwendieh.)  I  think  you  mentioned  that  under 
the  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council,  you  have  lectures  and  classes  for  women  in 
the  winter  ? — Yes. 

16.289.  Are  there  any  in  the  evening  P — I  think  not  at  present. 

16,5)90.  Then  I  suppose  the  women  who  attend  are  not  of  the  wage- 
earning  class,  but  of  the  bettermost  class  ? — They  are  yery  lately  of  the 
wage- earning  class. 
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16,291.  How  can  they  afford  the  time? — They  do  afford  the  time;  it 
gets  so  interesting  that  they  do  afford  the  time,  one  half  day  a  week, 
generally  on  a  Monday  afternoon,  which  we  find  is  not  a  bnsy  day  generally 
for  workiag  men's  wiyes,  and  the  classes  are  well  attended. 

16,2d2.  Are  they  increasingly  popular  ? — They  are  increasingly  popular. 
The  women  themselves  pay  a  penny  for  each  lesson,  which  is  retomed  to 
them  at  the  end  of  the  term  $  that  is  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  us  of  good  faith. 
Wo  ask  them  to  pay  one  penny  for  each  lesson,  then  we  return  the  money 
in  a  lump  sum.  If  they  have  twelve  lessons,  they  have  a  shilling  back  at 
the  end  of  the  course. 

• 

16.293.  It  guarantees  that  they  mean  to  continue  seriously  at  it?— 
That  is  the  reason  of  it. 

16.294.  {Chairman  to  Mr,  HaJsUad,)  Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  tell  Hiohxr  GBij>x 
the  Commission  what  you  think,  generally,  are   the  further  facilities    j^DOoraifu- 
which  the  wage -earning  classes  need  to  secure  for  them  proper  access  to  atiok  Schools 
Secondary  Education  P — Beginning  at  the  elementary  system,  at  any  rate,  "  Bblatioh  to 
the  higher  grade  system,  I  think  some  modification  ought  to  be  made  in     ^sAmvuro' 
our  higher  grade  system  in  the  interest  of  artisans'  children,  I  mean       Classbs. 
children  who  go  to  work,  say,  at  10  or   11  years  of  age,  half-time,  up 

to  the  age  of  13  or  14.  1  think  that  the  higher  grade  system  is  too  great 
a  stress  upon  them  for  the  time  that  they  can  devote  to  school  work, 
and  that  under  the  present  system,  the  artisan  class,  and  the  one  t)iat 
I  name  hero,  those  who  go  to  work,  do  not  get  their  fair  share  of  the 
advantages  of  the  higher  grade  system.  I  think  also  that  the  instruction 
in  connexion  with  this  higher  grade  system  is  too  one-sided,  too  scientific, 
and  too  technical.  I  know  that  we  have  children  who  have  literary 
tastes — tastes  for  studying  other  things  than  science  and  mere  technical 
matters — and  I  think  a  little  bit  more  provision  on  the  arts  side  of  the 
educational  work,  would  be  a  groat  advantage.  You  will  notice  in  my 
svllabus  that  I  have  divided  the  working  claiss  into  two  sections,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  a  division  which  we  should  have  regard  to,  in  any  work 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  working  class.  I  think  everyone 
knows  that  ability  belongs  to  no  particular  class,  and  that  we  have  in 
the  working  class  exceptional  talent  occasionally;  and  some  better 
provision  for  such  cases  snould  be  made  than  is  made.  I  know  a  good 
manv  working  men  who  have  won  scholarships,  but  they  have  won 
scholarships  because  they  have  worked  terribly  hard ;  they  have  got  their 
scholarships,  and  have  gone  to  the  college  or  schools  as  the  case  may 
be ;  and  when  they  have  got  through  their  curriculum,  they  are 
mostly  broken  in  health :  the  stress  of  the  work  has  been  so  great,  and 
the  poverty  is  sometimes  so  keen^  that  they  cannot  get  the  necessary 
requisites,  even  the  bare  necessities,  as  well  as  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  scientific  teaching. 

16.295.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  have  had  to  carry  on  their  intellectual 
work  in  preparation  for  those  scholarships,  while  at  the  same  time 
supporting  themselves,  perhaps,  by  severe  and  constant  manual  labour  P — 
Yes.  For  example,  I  know  one  working  man,  and  I  know  him  very  well, 
who  in  one  year,  I  believe,  passed  17  subjects  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  I  believe  worked  almost  ail  the  time  at  four  calico 
looms;  I  think  that  more  provision  should  be  made  for  cases  of  that 
sort,  more  liberiJ  scholmrships  should  be  provided,  and  also  special 
scholarships.  * 

16.296.  What  age  was  this  working  man  of  whom  you  are  speaking  P^— 
I  could  not  speak  definitely  as  to  that,  but  I  should  say  about  21  when  he 
got  the  scholarship,  as  far  as  I  couM  judge. 

16.297.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  good  while  after  the  period  of  stopping 
school  work  had  been  reached ;  he  was  a  good  deal  older,  I  mean,  than  the 
age  when  people  usually  leave  school.  It  is  cases  such  as  those  that  you 
refer  to  P — Some  of  them ;  but  there  are  cases  in  connexion  with  elemen* 
tary  schools  that  I  know  of.  I  know  several  cases  of  children  whose 
parents  have  been  asked  by  the  schoolmaster,  or  some  other  authority  in 
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the  district,  to  allow  their  children  to  compete  for  a  acholarbhip,  and  the 
parents  have  been  as  willing  as  conld  be,  but  could  not  afford  it ;  for  one 
thing  the  J  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  wages  of  the  child  at  work,  and 
also  supplement  anj  difference  that  there  mi^ht  be  in  the  eTpense  of 
educating  the  child  oyer  and  above  that  supphed  by  the  scholarship  or 
grant. 

16,298.  The  case  that  you  are  putting  now  would  seem  to  require  to  be 
met  by  scholarships,  would  it  not? — ^Yes. 

16,291^.  There  are  some  scholarships,  but  I  suppose  you  consider  that 
the  supply  of  scholarships  is  inadequate  P — The  amount  of  the  scholarshipe 
is  ina^quate ;  and  I  think  that  the  conditions  of  competing  for  some  of 
them  are  seriously  at  fault  as  regards  the  working  class. 

16,800.  You  think  that  the  amount  is  inadequate ;  do  you  mean  by  that 
that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  have  free  education,  but  that  there  must 
be  also  a  substantial  sum  payable  to  replace  the  wages  which  the  young 
person  would  otherwise  earn? — ^Yes,  to  meet  the  maintenanco  of  the 
child  while  at  school. 

16,901.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  you  think  the  amount  of  such 
scholarships  ought  to  be  to  meet  that  difficulty.  In  your  own  district, 
for  instance,  what  do  yon  think  the  amount  of  a  scholarship  should  be,  to 
induce  the  parent  to  keep  his  child  at  school  instead  of  sending  him  to  a 
mill  t9  earn  wages  P — I  think  it  should  oorer  the  maintenance  of  the  child 
while  at  school,  and  should  leave  the  family  fund,  if  you  will  allow  the 
expression,  completely  free. 

16.302.  Do  you  mean  that  it  should  cover  the  maintenance  as  well  as 
cover  the  amount  which  the  boy  would  have  earned  in  the  factory  P — ^Yes, 
I  think  that  would  be  the  fairest. 

16.303.  To  do  both  P — I  really  do  not  understand  your  point  fairly. 
I  understand  you  want  to  know  whether  I  can  state  any  spcKnfic  amount 
as  necessary  to  induce  the  parent  to  allow  his  child  to  have  the  advantage 
of  these  scholarships. 

16.304.  Speaking  roughly,  having  regard  to  what  boys  would  earn 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  in  your  district  P — ^I  think  they  should 
cover  the  maintenance  of  the  child. 

16.305.  But  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  the  maintenance  of  the 
child  would  be  P — No,  I  cannot ;  I  have  no  children  of  my  own,  so  I 
cannot  gauge  the  precise  amount. 

16.306.  Can  you  specify  a  sum  of  money  which  yon  think  would  be 
enough  in  your  district? — I  really  have  not  made  the  calculation;  but 
I  should  rather  have  it  in  that  form,  because  I  really  have  not  made  the 
calculation  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  for  children ;  and  they  vary  now, 
and  the  age  of  these  scholars  for  going  to  work  is  goiuff  up  as  well,  it  has 
done  recently,  and  to  state  some  speciiic  sum  in  view  or  any  changes  that 
may  be  made,  would  be  rather  risky,  I  think. 

16.307.  It  does  not  follow  that  what  the  maintenance  of  the  boy  coet 
would  be  the  same  thing  as  his  wages.  The  standard  of  what  the  boy 
would  earn,  and  the  standard  of  what  it  would  cost  to  keep  the  boy,  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  same  P — No. 

16.308.  I  understand  that  the  two  classes  that  you  desire  to  refer  to  arc, 
first,  those  wage-earning  children  for  whom  a  good  general  education 
ought  to  be  provided  as  fitting  them  to  be  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  have  some  enjoyment  in  life  beyond  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  their  work,  and  secondly^  those  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
possess  special  talents  which  will  enable  them  to  rise  and  to  reach 
eminence  in  some  walk  of  life.  Those  are  the  two  classes  whom  you 
intend  to  distinguish  P — Yes.  I  think  the  educational  system  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  those  two  classes. 

16.309.  You  conceive  that  scholarships  ought  to  be  provided  for  the 
second  class  P — ^Yes. 
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16,810.  Bat  you  hare  yery  properly  called  attention  to  the  case  of  ike 
first  class  also;  will  you  therefore  tell  ns  irhat  farther  facilities  for 
Secondary  Edacation  are  reqaired  for  the  first  class  ? — I  think  that  the 
oontinoation  schools  will  probably  do  a  large  amoant  of  that  work  that 
has  been  necessary  in  times  past.  I  think  that  every  student  working 
man  will  have  found  that  there  has  been  too  big  a  gap  between  the 
elementary  system  and,  say,  the  classes  held  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  the  lectures  and  classes  held  in  connexion  with  the 
omyersity  ractension  movement. 

16.311.  That  is  to  say,  yon  mean  that  what  the  elementary  school  does 
for  a  boy  or  a  girl  is  not  qnite  enough  to  enable  him  or  her  to  begin  to 
profit  by  the  university  extension  lectures  P — Yes. 

16.312.  Then  wouldvoa,  please,  explain  how  you  think  that  that  gap 
should  be  filled  up  P — There  are  two  ways  in  which  that  could  be  done,  I 
think.  I  would  snggest  that  i^e  elementary  system  of  edacation  should  be 
relieved,  in  the  interests  of  artisan  children  who  are  destined  for  trades 
of  some  kind,  from  the  over  pressure  arising  irom  the  enforcement  of  the 
])resent  Code,  either  by  (a)  raising  the  age  at  which  children  can  go  to 
work,  and  thus  extendmg  the  time  for  compulsory  attendance  at  schocS,  and 
for  bringing  the  children  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  higher  grade  system 
of  the  school  board ;  or  (b)  by  absorbing  the  higher  stages  of  itte  higher 
grade  system  of  instrnction  along  with  the  present  curricula  of  the 
evening  continuation  schools,  and  adopting  oompuUory  attendance,  up  to 
the  a^e  of  15  or  16  years,  on  the  part  of  artisans  allowed  to  go  to  work 
full  time  at  13-14  years.  The  latter  seem  to  me  preferable,  because  (1) 
it  would  allow  more  time  for  the  learning  of  trades  in  actual  life,  and 
(2)  at  the  same  time  it  would  (a)  relieve  pressure  on  young  undeveloped 
minds  of  children  in  the  elementary  day  schools,  and  (()  distribute  much 
of  the  mental  strain  over  that  period  of  artisan  life  when  there  is  generally 
the  least  physical  strain  from  manual  work,  (c)  when  the  mind  is  more 
capable  of  forming  habits  of  observation  and  possesses  larger  power  of 
generalisation  needed  in  more  advanced  stages  of  instruction,  and  (d) 
when  tastes  for  higher  education  begin  to  show  themselves ;'  thus  bringing 
continuity  of  education  to  correspond  with  intellectual  developments  both 
as  to  time  and  method.  Tnat  expresses  my  views,  in  a  systematic  form, 
on  that  question. 

16.313.  Will  you  now  indicate  a  little  more  exactly  what  educational 
appliances  you  think  would  meet  those  difficulties  P — If  we  had  to  adjust 
the  elementary  system  or  the  higher  grade  system  according  to  the  plan 
that  I  have  sketched  out,  I  should  recommend  that  the  classes  held  in 
connexion  with  the  evening  continuation  schools  should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  student  may  ge  (1)  in  the  direction  of  or^nised  science 
subjects  (night  Science  and  Art  Department  classes),  or  (2)  in  the  airection 
of  organised  instruction  in  history,  literature,  and  political  economy,  by 
an  organised  university  extension  movement  worked  through  the  local 
school  board  organisation,  or  an  amalgamation  of  voluntary  institutions 
existing  for  similar  purposes.  I  prefer,  personally,  the  school  board 
organisation. 

16.314.  I  suppose  you  have  found  that  in  lectures  upon  the  principles  of  Thb  Tsachik 
co-operation  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  in  a  certain  <imount  of  teaching  ^SooHoST^n? 
of  pol  i  tical  economy  ? — ^Yes.    [  See  note  at  end  of  Mr.  Halstead's  evidence.  J    covnvuATiov 

Schools 

16.315.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Commission  how  better  provision  could 

be  made  lor  teaching,  at  any  rate  the  general  principles  of  political 
economy,  either  in  continuation  schools  or  higher  grade  schools,  or  any 
other  schools  that  would  reach  the  class  which  vou  are  considering.  I 
mean  that  as  a  co-operator  you  would  naturally  feel  interested  in  having 
that  subject  made  prominenc  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  was  irstrocted  to  lay  before 
you  the  case  of  working  men  as  well  as  that  of  co-operators. 

16.316.  Certainly,  and  I  desire  that  you  should  put  it  from  both  points 
of  view  P — I  think  the  syllabus  of  the  co-ooerative  union  for  teaohin£[  the 
principles  of  political  economy  as  appliea  to  co-operation,  is  sufficient, 
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and  perhaps  oo-oper»tor8  ooold  meet  that  side  of  the  diffieoltj,  oonld 
specialise  u  that  direction. 

16.317.  Bat  taking  political  economy  in  its  more  general  sense,  and 
considering  it  as  apjAjing  to  a  variety  of  qnestions  which  have  and  ought 
to  hare  a  great  interest  for  all  classes,  and  certainly  not  least  for  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  what  would  you  sa^  P — I  think  the  best  place  would  be  in 
the  evening  continuation  school,  m  eyery  subject.  I  have  found  that 
workmen  have  this  opinion,  that  for  the  working-class,  at  any  rate,  there 
needs  to  be  some  broad  general  teaching  for  each  special  subject  similar  to 
the  general  instruction  which,  say,  physiography,  gives  for  an  introduction 
to  the  physical  sciences,  and  if  some  text-books,  some  system  of  instruction, 
could  be  arranged  simiUu*  to  what  physiography  does  for  physical  sciences, 
for  each  particular  subject,  I  think  ic  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
working  class. 

16.318.  But  would  ^ou  not  feel  that  political  economy  was  a  subject 
which  evidently  required  not  only  a  good  text  book,  but  an  extremely 
thoughtful  and  competent  teacher;  is  it  not  a  subject  for  which  text 
^books  would  not  be  enough  without  extremely  good  oral  teachin|[  P — If 
you  will  allow  me  to  name  a  particular  book  to  illustrate  my  object,  I 
think  I  can  express  my  opinion.  If  we  could  have  authorities  to  write 
a  text  book,  on  these  special  subjects,  containing  both  general  teaching 
such  as  Huxley's  Primer  on  Physiography,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing ;  and  if  we  got  a  good  small  text  book  of  that  sort,  J  think  the 
teachers  would  be  forthcoming  in  time  to  give  the  broad  general 
teaching. 

16,819.  (Sir  Henry  Boseoe.)  But  is  there  not  a  very  broad  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  subject  matter  of  the  physical  sciences  and  that  of 
sociolo^ ;  is  not  the  ope  case  much  more  simple  than  the  other  P — 
Yes,  it  IS ;  and  that  would  of  course  increase  the  difficulties. 

16.320.  (Chairman,)  I  understand  you  to  prefer  that  this  subject  should 
be  taught  rather  in  the  continuation  schools  than  in  the  higher  grade 
schools;  is  that  because  you  think  it  is  a  subject  a  little  too  advanced  for 
children  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  or  do  you  conceive  that  it  might 
be  taught  even  in  a  higher  grade  school ;  I  think  that  a  lad  of  13  is 
hardly  capable  of  mastering  the  fljUabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 

16.321.  I  was  asking  you  rather  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  of  social  science  and  economics,  whether  you  think  that  that 
could  be  done  for  boys  and  girls  in  higher  grade  schools,  or  whether  you 
would  reserve  it  for  the  continuation  schools  P — I  should  reserve  it  for 
the  continuation  schools,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  curriculum,  just  as  I 
would  reserve  the  organised  science  courses  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  that  stage. 

16.322.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  1  suppose  one  reason  for  that  would  be 
that  you  think  you  might  get  from  perhaps  the  university  colleges  in  the 
neighbourhood  competent  teachers  in  continuation  schools,  and  you  would 
not  be  likely  to  get  them  in  the  daytime ;  have  you  thought  of  that.  In 
the  continuation  schools,  for  example,  in  Manchester  we  are  availing 
ourselves  of  the  services  of  one  of  the  men  from  Owens  College:  we 
could  not  have  had  that  man  in  the  daytime,  but  in  the  evening  we  can 
have  him,  and  as  competency,  as  you  very  iustly  observed,  in  oral 
teaching  is  quite  as  important  as  anything  else,  that  advantage  would 
accrue  if  the  subjects  were  taught  in  continuation  schools  P — ^es,  that 
would  be  one  adjustment  to  other  educational  work,  certainly. 

16.323.  (Chairman,)  Do  you  think  that  with  advantage  these  subjects 
could  be  somewhat  more  emphasised  in  the  university  extension  lebiures, 
that  the  university  extension  lectures  might  with  advantage  be  more 
largely  utilised  to  deal  with  these  topics,  recognising  the  very  great 
importance  which  you  have  justly  said  they  possess  P — I  should  rather 
have  the  evening  continuation  school  to  take  the  very  elementary  stage  of 
those  subjects. 
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16.324.  (Sir  Henry  Roscoe.)  Is  the  elementary  stase  concerned  with 
the  daties  of  a  citizen,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  latenr  about  that.  Do 
jon  not  know  that  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  Code  as  one  of  the 
BubjectB  desirable  to  be  taught  P — ^Yes. 

16.325.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  yon  would  think  that  that  was  a  part, 
bat  only  a  part  of,  what  you  desire  to  recommend  ? — It  is  only  a  part.  As 
I  say,  I  would  take  the  higher  stages  of  the  higher  grade  system,  and  put 
them  in  connezios  with  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  evening  continuation 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-class  youths  who  go  to  work  at  13 
to  14. 

16.326.  (Sir  Henry  Boacoe.)  Bid  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  you  Bxtxhuoh  ov 
advise  and  would  suggest  that  for  half-timers,  attendance  at  a  continuation  ^|JS|^|^£cb. 
school  up  to  the  age  of  14  should  be  made  compulsory? — Not   of  half* 

timers  ;  but  I  would  allow  them  to  go  to  work  full  time,  say  at  13  or  14, 
and  adopt  compulsory  attendance  of  full-time  workers  up  to  the  age  of  16. 

16,827.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Do  you  think  that  the  British  public  is 
prepared  for  such  a  revolution  in  the  wage-earning  classes  P — ^You  must 
Know  that  the  working«man  has  not  a  very  large  acquaintance  with  the 
British  public. 

16.328.  But  you  are  the  British  public.  I  will  say,  the  British  working 
people,  the  wage-earning  class;  are  they  prepared  that  their  children 
should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  so  long  as  you  anticipate,  or 
contemplate,  rather  P — I  can  say  this :  that  the  educated  working  men 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  all  in  favour  of  it.  I  may  say  that  they 
have  converted  me  to  it ;  I  have  very  reluctantly  adopted  the  idea  of 
compulsory  attendance. 

16.329.  For  so  long  as  that,  do  you  mean ;  to  such  an  age  as  that  P — 
Yes. 

16.330.  (Sir  Henry  Roecoe,)  How  many  nights  in  the  week  does  that 
mean  P — That  woula  depend  on  local  arrangements  of  course.  I  am  not 
prepared  with  a  scheme  for  suggesting  how  many  nights  should  be 
insisted  on  for  attendance. 

16.331.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  the  same  principle  of  compulsion  in 
existence  in  other  countries,  in  Germany,  for  example  ? — ^Yes,  1  am  just 
aware  of  it ;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  details. 

16.332.  (Bean  of  Manohester.)  You  mean  in  the  evening  continuation 
schools'P— Yes. 

16.333.  Oh,  you  are  only  speaking  of  evening  schools  P — ^Yes. 

16.334.  Then  where  would  you  put  the  compulsory  attendance  at  day 
schools ;  that  is  what  I  was  thinking  of  P — I  think  I  would  leave  matters 
much  as  they  are;  perhaps  up  to  the  age  of  14  there  would  be  an 
advantage. 

16.335.  Then  up  to  16  the  compulsion  is  to  be  in  evening  continuation 
schools  P — Yes,  that  is  my  idea. 

16.336.  And  you  think  that  the  working  people  are  not  only  prepared, 
but  anxious  for  that  P — The  educated  working  men  that  I  know  are  in 
favour  of  it. 

16.337.  (Ghairman.)  But  thac  is  not  quite  the  question.  Do  you  think 
that  the  public  opinion  of  the  working  classes  generally  would  support  a 
proposal  to  that  effect.  I  can  quite  understand  that  the  elite  of  the 
worldng  class  should  be  in  favour  of  it,  but  the  question  for  us  as 
practical  men  is,  whether  wc  can  recommend  it  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  meet  the  views  of  the  masses,  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes  P — I 
am  afraid  that  they  would  resist  the  attempt  at  first  just  as  they  resisted 
compulsory  attendance  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  I  think  that  in  time 
we  should  get  over  that. 

16.338.  Still  of  course  you  must  take  it,  bearing  in  mind  what  you  told 
us  just  now  about  the  mental  strain  involved  in  adding  intellectual  to 
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physical  work,  that  oompulaoiy  attendance  in  eTening  continuation  Bchools, 
where  people  have  been  working  hard  all  day,  might,  at  any  rate,  in  case 
of  delicate  c-onstitntionB,  be  considered  a  severe  strain  P — I  am  snre  is 
would  be  a  hardship  for  the  delicate  ones,  and  I  fancy  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  frame  any  scheme  that  would  fit  every  comer. 

16.339.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Yon  said  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  compulsory  attendance  in  elementary  schools ;  but 
was  there.  I  thought  that  people  generally  submitted  to  it  with  most 
wonderful  readiness  P — I  know  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  on  that 
subject. 

16.340.  (Dean  of  Mancliester.)  At  first ;  but  I  suppose  you  know  that  it 
is  modified  very  largely  P — ^Yes,  it  is  modified  now.  That  was  my  point ; 
I  wanted  to  point  oat  that  thera  wa3  an  unwillingness  to  admit  the 
compulsory  principle  at  all. 

16,!Ul.  (Chaimuxn.)  And  you  think  that  the  distrust  which  might  at 
first  be  felt,  of  a  provinion  of  this  kind  would  similarly  disappear  after  a 
little  ttmeP — I  think  if  the  working  class  could  be  shown  that  their 
children  could  be  relieved  of  the  extra  pressure  of  the  present  Code  while 
they  are  at  school  aj  half-timers,  they  would,  if  not  exactly  willing,  be 
more  relenting  in  their  opposition  to  the  compulsory  principle  up  to  the 
age  of  16. 

16.342.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  But  the  two  would  have  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  would  they  not.  The  two  ideas  would  have  to  run  together ;  there 
would  have  to  be  a  modification  in  the  day  time  P^-Yes,  X  think  so.  I 
think  the  strain  is  enough  now  for  the  child,  and  that  one  of  the  results 
is,  that  the  children  get  disgusted  with  the  education  that  they  receive  in 
the  elementary  schools  now,  and  run  away  from  all  educational  work 
until  they  are  about  17.  Then  their  taste  for  higher  education  begins  to 
appear.  They  find  themselves  out  of  touch  with  the  elementary  work 
which  they  did  fairly  well  at  the  elementary  school,  and,  I  think,  the 
connexion  wants  making  up ;  that  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  relieve  the 
pressore  all  along  the  line,  and  keep  up  the  continuation  until  the  taste 
for  higher  education  begins  to  appear. 

16.343.  {Chairman.)  You  would  feel,  I  suppose,  that  if  the  pressure 
was  removed,  that  gap  might  be  much  more  easily  bridged  over,  and 
then,  at  17,  you  would  have  the  bov  or  girl  who  had  been  attending  the 
continuation  classes  ready  to  pront  by  the  university  extension  classes, 
and  teaching  of  that  order  P — ^Yes,  that  is  my  vie^. 

16.344.  {Mr.  Fenwicle.)  Supposing  that  you  relieve  that  pressure  in  the 
elementary  day  schools,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  neoeasity 
for  applying  tne  principle  of  compulsion  to  attendance  at  evening  con- 
tinuation schools.  You  have  just  now  told  us  that  it  is  because  ofth» 
pressure  in  the  elementary  schools  that  the  boy  gets  disgusted  with  the 
attendance  thereon,  and  he  leaves  the  school,  and  gives  up  all  idea  of 
improving  his  mind  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  17,  and  then  he  takes 
up  again  with  the  culture  of  his  mind  P — Yes. 

16,34^.  Well  now,  my  point  is  this :  if  you  relieve  that  pressure  in  the 
elementary  stages,  woula  it  be  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  still  to  apply 
the  principle  of  compulsion,  in  order  to  secure  attendance  in  your  evenmg 
continuation  schools  P — I  am  afraid  so,  for  the  bulk  of  the  children. 
The  exceptionally  brilliant  onos  would,  of  course,  go  of  their  own  accord, 
as  they  do  now.  But  1  only  suggest  that  the  over  pressure  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  distaste  ;  of  course  there  are  other  attractions. 

16,31^.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  an  ago  at  which  boys 
begin  to  resent  any  restriction  on  their  freedom  of  motion  and  action  a 
little  more  than  at  other  ages,  and  that  you  would  have  a  little  difficulty 
in  that  way,  just  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  and  that  their  intellectual 
tastes  re-awaken,  as  you  say,  nt  16  and  17  P — Yes ;  but  if  the  custom 
became  established,  I  fancy  that  the  children  would  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances  very  much  as  grown-up  people  do. 
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16.347.  Especially  as  athletio  sports  cannot  be  pursued  in  the  night- 
time P — I  think  that  some  provision  might  be  made  in  the  way  of 
gymnasinms — particnlarly  in  the  summer  months. 

16.348.  Yon  might,  perhaps,  connect  the  gymnasinm  with  the  con- 
tinuation school  ?— -Yes. 

16.349.  {Mr,  Fenwick.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  where  employers 
do  insist  upon  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools  until  16  or 
17  years  of  age  P — I  do  not  know  any  personally.    I  haye  heard  of  them. 

16.350.  So  that  you  could  not  give  us  any  illustration  from  actual 
experience  as  to  how  the  students  Tike  to  be  compelled,  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  17,  to  attend  school,  could  you  P — No,  I  do  not  think  I  could. 

16.351.  {Mr,  ToxaU.)  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  us  to  understand  that 
you  think  that  the  evening  continuation  school,  plus  lectures,  affords  a 
sufficient  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  those  whom  in  your 
memorandum  you  refer  td  as  Cltfss  A.,  viz.,  those  not  wishing  to  specialise 
in  education,  but  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  of  citizensnip,  and 
for  mental  enjoyment  along  with  a  life  of  physical  toilP — Certainly  not. 

16.352.  May  we  not  take  it  that  in  your  view  there  should  be  a  very 
liberal  provision  of  scholarships  indeed  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
secondary  school,  so  that  some  of  those  who  are  not  particularly  brilliant, 
but  still  who  wish  for  themselves,  or  whose  parents  wish  for  them,  a 
higher  education,  should  be  able  to  obtain  that  higher  general  education, 
not  specialised,  and  not  as  a  step  towards  the  university,  but  still  a 
broader  and  more  complete  amount  of  culture  than  they  could  obtain 
elsewhere ;  and  that  fox  that  reason  the  local  authority,  or  the  State 
should  make  sufficient  amingements  for  a  considerable  number  of 
children  belonging  to  the  wage-earuing  classes  to  enter  the  secondary 
schools  as  well  r — x  es ;  I  should  be  distinctly  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme. 

16.353.  {Chairmcin.)  You  refer  to  what  you  call  the  excessively  scientific 
and  technical  character  of  the  system  in  the  higher  grade  schools  ;  would 
that  apply  also  to  the  organised  science  schools  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department ;  do  you  conceive  that  thev  also  tend  to  give  too  scientific  a 
character  to  education  P — My  view  on  that  point  is  that  it  would  be  best 
to  use  existing  organisations.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  I  know 
are  doing  g(K)d  work  among  the  working  class,  and  have  done,  and  I 
should  suggest  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  should  take  the 
scientific  and  technical  side  of  educational  work,  and  as  we  have  the 
university  extension  movement  at  work  now  in  connexion  with  the 
working-class,  I  would  go  in  for  developing  the  arts  side  through  that 
organisation. 

16.354.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  cover  by  the  arts  side.  You 
have  already  told  us  that  lectures  on  the  elements  of  economic  and  social 
science  would  be  a  part  of  it ;  do  you  include  modern  languages  P — I 
should  regard  modern  languages  as  part  of  commercial  education,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  the  working-class,  say,  under  my  head  of  Class  A., 
need  a  commercial  education,  but  a  general  education. 

16.355.  You  would  include  history,  thenP — History,  literature,  and 
political  economy ;  those  are  the  subjects  that  I  should  like  to  see  covered 
qy  some  scheme  of  education. 

16.356.  I  suppose  for  the  same  reason  you  would  like  to  see  the  power 
of  applying  the  technical  instruction  grant  extended  to  Secondary 
Education  generally,  and  not  confined  to  the  technical  subjects  P— >Yes,  I 
should ;  not  necessarily  an  extension  of  the  Technical  Educational  Act, 
but  some  kind  of  provision,  either  through  that  cluuinel  or  some  other 
channel,  grants,  say,  direct  from  the  Treasury. 

16.357.  But  supposing  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  any  further 
money  from  the  Treasury,  would  you  like  to  see  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  application  of  that  grant  to  some  extent  relaxed  P — Do  you  mean 
restriction  to  technical  and  scientific  subjects P  ^^^_-^—    ---  ^ 

•ONI  V^r  ^.IT'V  . 
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16,3r>8.  I  remind  you  that  the  money  that  oomes  now  under  the  Act  of 
1890  is  restricted  to  technical  subjects.  Supposing  that  there  was  no  other 
money  obtainable  from  the  Treasury,  would  you  like  to  see  that  money 
extended  to  other  subjects  than  those  which  have  been  classed  as 
technical  P — I  am  afraid  that  it  would  cramp  existing  institutions  if 
that  were  interfered  with.  I  am  distinctly  in  fayonr  of  increasing  the 
grant. 

16.359.  No  doubt ;  but  snpposinp:  that  Parliament  were  not  to  increase 
the  grant  P — If  we  could  not  get  that,  I  should  certainly  go  in  for  modify- 
ing the  Technical  Instruction  Act ;  but  I  should  certainly  think  it  is 
greatly  desirable  that  we  should  have  an  addition. 

16.360.  But  I  presume  that  you  would  consider  that  the  eyening  and 
continuation  schools  should  retain  a  scientific  as  well  as  literary  course ; 
you  would  make  them  cover  the  whole  field,  so  that  according  to  the 
talent  and  taste  which  the  boy  or  girl  showed,  thev  could  adopt  a  more 
scientific,  or  more  literary  lineP — Yes;  I  should  certainly  allow  for 
some  amount  of  specialisation  on  all  those  subjects. 

16.361.  And  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  there  was  need  for  a 
larger  number  of  scholarships  than  now  exists  T — ^You  mean  for  the 
workman  who  is  trying  to  get  an  education  as  well  as  to  do  his  work. 

16.362.  I  mean  both  at  the  schools  and  also  to  enable  people  to  carry 
on  their  education  to  a  later  ase.  I  mean  both  to  enable  the  boys  to  go 
on  in  a  higher  erade  or  sectmdai^  school,  until  the  age  of  14  or  15,  and 
also  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  education  up  to  17  or  18  years  of 
a^eP — Yes,  I  should  bo  in  favour  of  some  scholarships,  though  the 

.  difficulty  there  would  be,  that  I  think  the  scholarships  ought  to  go  to  the 
specially  talented  workmen,  the  bi^  scholarships,  ^or  the  workman  who 
is  really  desirous  of  a  general  education  I  think  attendance  at  the  Universitj 
Extension  summer  meetings,  and  the  grantiuR  of  scholarships  for  that 
purpose,  would  be  a  good  way  to  develop  schomrships  in  connexion  with 
the  Glass  A.  working  man. 

TasiRBcoir-        16,363.  Have    you   any  further  remarks  to  offer  upon    the  possible 

DAXT  Bpuca-    improvements  in  the  system  of  Secondary  Education  which  are  needed  in 

''^5iw»B.***  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  P — The  final  solution  of  the  education 

question  so  far  as  it  affects  the  wage-earning  classes,  would  seem  to  me  to 
involve  a  free  State  system  of  education  working  through  local  organisa- 
tion, and  which,  starting  with  a  comprehensive  elementary  basis,  shall 
afford  all  needful  subsequent  special  instruction  (secondary  instruction,  I 
mean)  to  suit  the  different  needs  of  different  trades  and  professions,  and 
to  qualify  workers  in  both  for  understanding  and  discharging  the  duties 
of'  citizenship,  and  for  living  a  life  of  mental  enjoyment  and  pleasure ; 
comprehensive  and  simple  enough  for  children  who  ^  to  a  trade,  and 
specialised  enough  to  enable  exceptional  students  to  gam  scholarships  and 
«    go  straight  to  the  university. 

16.364.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  that  all  Secondxvry  Education  ought  to 
be  given  without  feesP — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  for  the  working 
class,  the  poorer  sections  especially.  I  know  that  it  is  a  serious  difficulty 
with  a  great  many.  For  example,  what  can  a  man  earning,  say,  from  18«. 
to  11.  a  week,  with  a  family  of  three  children,  have  to  spend  on  his 
Secondary  Education,  general  education.  I  know  that  he  cannot  afford  it 
really  except  be  has  some  other  source  of  income.  If  he  goes  in  for 
amateur  work  of  course  that  limits  his  leisure,  and  he  is  cramped  on  that 
side,  and  if  he  does  not  do  amateur  work  he  is  limited  for  funds. 

16.365.  I  am  going  to  put  to  you  the  two  objections  which  are  com- 
monly taken  to  sach  a  proposal,  in  order  to  see  what  remarks  you  have  to 
offer  upon  them.  The  one  is^  that  in  that  case  you  would  also  give  free 
Secondary  Education  to  other  classes  who  are  perfectly  well  able  to  pay 
for  it,  that  is  one  objection ;  will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  about  thatP 
— ^Yes,  but  if  the  educational  work  was  paid  for  out  of  public  funds, 
those  other  classes  of  people  would  have  to  pay  to  the  rates,  I  suppose, 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth* 
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16.366.  It  would,  however,  impose  a  oonsiderable  additional  burden 
upon  the  rates  if  it  were  taken  out  of  the  rates  P — Yes,  if  it  were  taken 
out  of  the  r^tes,  bat  I  should  suggest,  as  far  as  the  arranging  of  scholar- 
ships was  concerned,  that  the  State,  the  Central  Authority,  perhaps  might 
provide  those. 

16.367.  But  I  understood  you  to  reoommend  something  more  than  the 
scholarships ;  I  understood  you  to  recommend  a  general  system  of  free 
Secondary  Education  for  all  classes  in  all  secondarv  schools.  If  I  did  not 
rightly  understand  you,  will  you  please  connect  me  Y — I  frame  my  syllabus 
for  the  wage  earners,  which  I  suggest  in  my  general  remarks,  as  it  i^ects 
the  wage  earners. 

16.368.  But  still  we  must  consider  how  you  would  distinguish  the 
wage  earners  from  the  others,  and  how  you  could  provide  a  system  of 
perfectly  free  education  for  all  wage  earners,  but  also  retaining  fees  for 
other  classes.  That  is  a  difficulty  which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  ? — 
The  Science  and  Art  Department  have  a  regulation  that  meets  the  diffi- 
culty to  some  extent,  they  insist  on  larger  fees  from  people  who  have  over 
certain  rates  of  income,  and  that  would  be  one  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty.  But  I  suppose  that  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  the 
flame  difficulty  applies. 

16.369.  But  e]ementary  schools  are  now  free,  you  see,  in  the  standards 
to  all  children  of  whatever  class,  and  no  inquiry  is  made  about  the  income 
of  the  parents.  Take  a  secondary  school,  would  you  propose  that  in  a 
secondary  school,  keeping  pupils  up  to  the  age,  let  us  say,  of  16  or  18, 
there  should  be  a  class  that  pay  fees,  and  a  class  which,  because  they  are 
the  children  of  wage  earners,  do  not  pay  fees ;  or  would  you  make  the 
school  entirely  free  P — ^I  know  that  it  is  an  immense  difficulty,  and  I  have 
really  not  made  up  my  mind  upon  it ;  but  I  can  see  that  any  objection 
that  will  apply  to  free  Secondary  Education  applies  also  with  regard  to 
elementary  education,  and,  as  a  workman,  I  certainly  would  try  to  correct 
the  wrong  twist  in  the  economic  condition  of  things  in  favour  of  the 
working  class,  bv  having  a  standard  rate  of  income  where  free  Secondary 
Education  would  be  given. 

16.370.  So  that  everyone  below  that  standard  rate  of  income  should 
have  free  Secondary  Education,  and  everyone  above  it  should  pay  feea  P — 
That  everybody  below  that  standard  rate  of  income  should  nave  the 
chance  of  it  any  way,  and  up  to  the  age  of  16  should  be  compelled  to 
undergo  it. 

16.371.  I  am  going  to  put  to  you  now  the  other  objection  which  is  some- 
times taken  to  a  system  of  general  free  Secondary  Education,  namely, 
that  it  might  unduly  increase  the  number  of  persons  who  would,  after 
remaining  long  at  school,  aspire  rather  to  enter  the  ranks  of  clerks  or 
professional  men  of  some  Isind,  instead  of.  devoting  themselves  to  handi- 
crafts. That  is  an  objection  whicjh  is  sometimes  taken,  and  I  should 
like  t«>  know  what  you  think  of  it  P — My  opinion  is  twofold,  really.  I 
believe  that  if  we  could  provide  a  system  of  education  of  this  sort  which 
would  give  a  good  general  education  to  the  ordinary  workman,  we  should 
lessen  his  inducements  to  get  into  other  ranks  of  life.  Then  there  is 
another  thing.  Of  course  the  workmen's  interest  comes  out  very  distinctly 
here,  and  you  must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  think  that  the  rates  of 
income  in  some  particular  branches  of  industry  and  the  professions  are 
perhaps  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  deserts  of  those  professions,  and  if 
we  can  thrust  competition  out  of  our  own  rank,  and  into  other  ranks,  we 
shall  equalise  rather  more  the  conditions  of  distinctly  industrial  work  and 
professional  work. 

16.372.  Would  you  illustrate  by  an  example  what  jou  'mean  ? — For 
example,  I  know  a  working  man  who,  by  industry  and  a  little  assiatffzrbe 
from  friends,  has  gained  about  the  highest  qualification,  I  believe,  fnlny  own 
town  as  a  doctor,  a  medical  practitioner,  and  of  course  hetms  gone  into 
that  rank  of  life.  He  was  a  weaver  along  with  mysel|^.4iE6d  he  has  gone 
into  anothei*  ra^k  of  life.    There  is  an  increase  of  pempetition  there.     If 
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we  oould  thrufit,  as  I  my,  oompetition  in  that  way  into  other  ranks  of  life, 
we  should  relieye  the  competition  in  onr  own  ranks,  which,  as  a  work- 
man, I  consider  to  be  fair.     1  know  I  am  open  to  criticism. 

16.373.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  competition  in  the  medical  profession 
is  already  very  severe  P — I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  medical 
profession.    I  know  only  by  repute  what  is  said. 

16.374.  (Mr.  Gorhhwrn.)  Oan  yon  tell  ns  of  any  profession  where  it  is  not 
severe ;  say  the  clerical  profession,  for  example  r — I  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge  to  say. 

16.375.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  I  suppose  you  mean  that  the  person  to  whom  you 
now  refer  worked  as  hard,  and  probably  harder,  and  did  as  valuable  work, 
perhaps,  during  his  time  of  service  as  a  weaver  as  he  is  now  doing  during 
nis  time  of  service  as  a  doctor ;  but  that  in  his  former  occupation  he 
received  far  less  remuneration  P — Yes,  he  personally  did ;  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  economic  result  of  thrusting  oompetition  from  the  working 
class  into  other  classes. 

16.376.  You  gave  us  an  example  of  the  present  economic  position,  and 
I  think  that  is  the  inference  which  you  want  us  to  draw  from  your 
example  P-— No,  I  do  not  want  you  to  draw  an  inference  that  we  working 
men  as  a  class  want  to  get  into  other  ranks  of  life. 

16.377.  The  inference  that  I  draw  from  your  example  i^,  that  the  person 
in  question  is  now  receiving  much  more  remuneration  than  he  did  before, 
for  probably  no  better  work  than  he  did  before  P — I  am  not  sure  of  that ; 
I  could  not  speak  as  to  the  quality  of  his  work  as  a  weaver,  or  to  the 
quality  of  his  work  as  a  doctor ;  I  am  only  stating  the  case  to  illustrate 
tne  general  economic  principle,  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  artisans  can 
specialise  in  education  for  the  higher  professions,  to  that  extent  will  they 
carry  competition  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  workers  into  other  ranks  of  life, 
and  thus  help  to  equalise  the  conditions  between  industrial  and  professional 
work. 

16.378.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  this  argument  affords  any 
answer  to  the  objection  that  I  put  to  you  a  moment  ago— that  if  the 
whole  level  of  the  instruction  giren  to  the  children  of  the  wage-earning 
class  was  substantially  raised,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  them  received 
what  is  now  called  Secondary  Education,  there  would  not  be  that  pressure 
away  from  manual  labour  into  other  fields  of  work  which  now  exist,  or  is 
supposed  to  exist,  just  becanse  the  Secondary  Education  is  confined  to  the 
comparatively  few  ? — I  think  that  the  tendencies  would  be  in  that  direction, 
that  is,  a  fairly  good  general  education  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  class ;  and  whilst  it  would  not  give  the  same 
opportunities  for  specialised  work  as  I  am  supposing  would  be  offered  to 
the  exceptional  student,  it  would  enable  the  ordinary  student  to  see  the 
risk  of  entering  into  competition  with  those  specially  qualified  for  the 
higher  professions  and  trades,  and  to  see  the  advantages  of  their  own 
position  as  well  as  its  defects,  and  perhaps  prompt  them  to  work  for  the 
increase  of  the  former  and  decrease  of  the  latter. 

16.379.  Do  you  think  also  that  the  development  of  technical  education, 
and  increasing  the  element  of  art  and  skill  to  a  considerable  number  of 
handicrafts,  would  also  meet  the  tendency  to  pass  from  manual  work  into 
what  are  called  the  clerkly  occupations  P — I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  equalise  the  conditions  generally. 

16.380.  You  have  not  any  special  illustrations  or  observations  to  offer 
upon  those  points  which  have  been  often  suggested  as  bearing  upon  the 
matter  P — I  certainly  know  of  a  workman  who  has  got  a  good  technical 
<»ducation  through  a  scholarship,  and  of  course  he  is  looking  out  for  a 

\  l^^nation  in  that  department  of  work.    But  with  regard  to  technical 

^^^tniciipn,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  technical  instruction  specially  qiulifies 

?~^  for  the  higher  branches  of  any  particular  industry,  and  that,  as  I 

%K>inted  out.  specialisation  being  so  great  now,  the  man  would  have 

^^^'^inducement  to  seek  special  work  for  his  special  education ;  but  IJ 
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think  that  if  there  were  a  chanoe  of  a  good  general  education  for  the 
nu>re  edaoationally-minded  working  men,  the  inducement  to  get  ont  of 
the  class  woold  be  decreased  somewhat.  I  think  the  tendencies  woald  be 
that  waj.  For  I  have  found  the  opinion  gaining  ground  among  educated 
workinff-men,  that,  unless  the  scholarships  are  increased  in  amoiint 
rather  than  in  number,  and  the  conditions  of  competition  altered  very 
much  in  their  fayour,  it  will  be  better  to  keep  in  their  own  rank,  work  at 
their  trade,  get  a  fairly  good  general  education  for  either  their  own 
personal  enjoyment,  or  such  teaching  as  working-men  can  give  to  their 
own  class. 

16,d8L  {To  Mr.  PeaJcer,)  Haye  you  any  obseryations  to  offer  upon  these 
points  now  that  we  haye  heard  Mr.  Halstead? — I  think  not.  Mr. 
JQbklstead  has  ooyered  the  ground  pretty  well,  I  think,  so  far  as  our 
working  men  are  concerned. 

16.382.  (Mr,  Fenwich  to  Mr.  Hcdaiead.)  There  is  only  one  question  which 
I  would  like  to  askyou.  Assuming  that  the  State  should  undertake  to 
assist  Secondary  Education,  at  what  point  do  you  say  the  exemption 
should  take  effect — the  income,  that  is  to  sayP — ^It  would  be  difficmt  to 
suggest  a  specific  income  where  free  Secondary  Ednoation  should  end  and 
where  payment  of  fees  should  begin.  The  labour  representatiyes  have, 
howeyer,  asked  for  about  3002.  a  year*  as  a  sum  necessary  to  keep  a 
working-class  representatiye  in  Parliament,  and,  accepting  their  yiews  of 
what  is  needed  t3  sustain  a  standard  of  liying  in  an  office  of  public 
seryice,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  sum  as  the  maximum  limit 
of  income  at  which  free  Secondary  Education  could  be  obtained  under 
State  authority.  The  question  of  educational  standard  would  be  beet 
referred  to  Mr.  Peaker. 

16.383.  {To  Mr.  PeaJcer.)  Is  there  any  obseryation  that  you  would  like 
to  offer  on  that  point  P — The  new  secondary  school,  I  anticipate,  would 
be  on  the  model  of  the  higher  gr^de  school.  I  hope  that  the  new 
secondary  school  will  to  a  large  extent  fit  on  where  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  leayes  off ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  the  boy  has  got 
through  his  standards,  I  think  the  curriculum  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  will  be  a  natural  step  for  him,  if  he  has  done  well  in  the  standards,  to 
go  to  the  new  secondaiy  school. 

16.384.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Would  you  stop  the  higher  grade  school 
then  P — It  just  depends  upon  what  you  call  a  higher  grade  school. 

16.385.  What  do  you  call  it  P — I  do  not  think  it  a  higher  grade  school 
when  it  has  Standards  I.,  II.,  III.,  lY.,  Y.,  and  YI.  in  it. 

16.386.  What  do  you  call  a  higher  grade  school-^  school  that  has 
Standards  IV.,  Y.,  and  YI.  ? — Perhaps  it  might  begin  at.  Standard  Y. ; 
bat  still,  I  think  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  boy  who 
has  passed  Standard  YI.,  for  instance,  going  straight  away  then  to 
the  higher  grade  school,  and  beginning  with  his  higher  work  beyond  the 
standard  work.  I  think  that  the  curriculum  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  would  be  a  natural  step  for  the  boy  to  do  that. 

16.387.  {Mr,  Feimich.)  May  I  put  my  question  in  another  form :  Do 
you  think  that  Secondary  Education  should  bo  assisted  at  all,  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent  P — I  think  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  assisted  to 
the  extent  of  proyiding  for  a  certain  number  of  children ;  I  do  not  say 
eyery  child  that  goes  through  the  elementary  school,  but  a  certain  number 
of  children  who  would  be  fitted  for  it,  and  who  would  be  selected  probably 
by  the  local  authority. 

16.388.  On  what  grounds,  on  what  consideration? — On  the  consideration 
of  intellectual  promise.  I  think  that  the  teacher,  for  instance,  of  the 
ordinary  elementary  school,  should  be  allowed  to  nominate  so  many  for 
the  further  education,  to  be  submitted  •  to  the  managers  of  the  higher 
grade  school  for  admission  there,  without  payment  of  any  fee  whateyer 
for  the  further  education. 

16.389.  Then  would  it  not  be  possible,  if  a  principle  of  that  kind 
were  established,  that  the.  children  of   parents  who  were  well  able  to 
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we  ooald  ihruBt,  as  I  baj,  oompetition  in  that  way  into  other  rankg  of  life, 
we  ghonld  relieye  the  competition  in  oar  own  ranks,  which,  as  a  work- 
man, I  consider  to  he  fair.    1  know  I  am  open  to  criticism. 

16.373.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  competition  in  the  medical  profession 
is  already  very  severe  ? — I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  medical 
profession.    I  know  only  by  repute  wliat  is  said. 

16.374.  {Mr.  CoeJ^wrn.)  Can  yon  tell  ns  of  any  profession  where  it  is  not 
severe ;  say  the  clerical  profession,  for  example  r — I  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge  to  say. 

16.375.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  I  snppose  you  mean  that  the  person  to  whom  yon 
now  refer  worked  as  hard,  and  probably  harder,  and  did  as  valuable  work, 
perhaps,  daring  his  time  of  service  as  a  weaver  as  he  is  now  doing  daring 
his  time  of  service  as  a  doctor ;  but  that  in  his  former  occnpation  he 
received  far  less  remnneration  P — Yes,  he  personally  did ;  bnt  I  am 
speaking  of  the  economic  rosnlt  of  thrusting  oompetition  from  the  working 
Class  into  other  classes. 

16.376.  Ton  gave  us  an  example  of  the  present  economic  position,  and 
I  think  that  is  the  inference  which  yon  want  us  to  draw  from  vour 
example  P — No,  I  do  not  want  yon  to  draw  an  inference  that  we  working 
men  as  a  class  want  to  get  into  other  ranks  of  life. 

16.377.  The  inference  that  I  draw  from  year  example  itf,  that  the  person 
in  question  is  now  receiving  much  more  remuneration  than  he  did  before, 
for  probably  no  better  work  than  he  did  before  P — I  am  not  sure  of  that ; 
I  oould  not  speak  as  to  the  quality  of  his  work  as  a  weaver,  or  to  the 
quality  of  his  work  as  a  doctor ;  I  am  only  stating  the  case  to  illustrate 
the  general  economic  principle,  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  artisans  can 
specialise  in  education  for  the  higher  professions,  to  that  extent  will  they 
carry  competition  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  workers  into  other  ranks  of  life, 
and  thus  help  to  equalise  the  conditions  between  industrial  and  professional 
work. 

16.378.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  this  argument  affords  any 
answer  to  the  objection  that  I  put  to  you  a  moment  ago— that  if  the 
whole  level  of  the  instruction  gi^en  to  the  children  of  the  wage-earning 
class  was  substantially  raised,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  them  received 
what  is  now  called  Secondary  Education,  there  would  not  be  that  pressure 
away  from  manual  labour  into  other  fields  of  work  which  now  exist,  or  is 
supposed  to  exist,  just  because  the  Secondary  Education  is  confined  to  the 
comparatively  few  P — I  think  that  the  tendencies  would  be  in  that  direction, 
that  is,  a  fairly  good  general  education  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  class ;  and  whilst  it  would  not  give  the  same 
opportunities  for  specialised  work  as  I  am  supposing  would  be  offered  to 
the  exceptional  student,  it  wotild  enable  the  ordinary  student  to  see  the 
risk  of  entering  into  competition  with  those  specially  qualified  for  the 
higher  professions  and  trades,  and  to  see  the  advantages  of  thoir  own 
position  as  well  as  its  defects,  and  perhaps  prompt  them  to  work  for  the 
increase  of  the  former  and  decrease  of  the  latter. 

16.379.  Do  you  think  also  that  the  development  of  technical  education, 
and  increasing  the  element  of  art  and  skill  to  a  considerable  number  of 
handicrafts,  would  also  meet  the  tendency  to  pass  from  manual  work  into 
what  are  called  the  clerkly  occupations  P — I  thmk  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  equalise  the  conditions  generally. 

16.380.  You  have  not  any  special  illustrations  or  observations  to  offer 
upon  those  points  which  have  been  often  suggested  as  bearing  upon  the 
matter  P^I  certainly  know  of  a  workoian  who  has  ^t  a  ^ood  technical 
education  through  a  scholarship,  and  of  course  he  is  looking  out  for  a 

^  t^'^afition   in  that  department  of  work.    But  with  regard  to  technical 

^\  ^^^tru(9l4pn,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  technical  icstroction  specially  quidifies 

?^  '  for  the  higher  branches  of  any  particular  industry,  and  that,  as  I 

^"fpointed  oat.  specialisation  being  so  great  now,  the  man  would  have 

®^®^^inducement  to  seek  special  work  for  his  special  education ;  but^ 
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think  that  if  there  were  a  ohftiioe  of  a  good  general  education  for  the 
moTB  edacationaUj-minded  working  men,  the  inducement  to  get  out  of 
the  class  would  be  decreased  Bomewhat.  I  think  the  tendencies  would  be 
that  waj.  For  I  have  found  the  opinion  gaining  ground  among  educated 
working-men,  that,  unless  the  scholarships  are  increased  in  amount 
rather  uian  in  number,  and  the  conditions  of  competition  altered  very 
much  in  their  fayour,  it  will  be  better  to  keep  in  their  own  rank,  work  at 
their  trade,  get  a  fairly  good  general  education  for  either  their  own 
personal  enjoyment,  or  such  teaching  as  working-men  can  give  to  their 
own  class. 

16.381.  {To  Mr,  Pedker,)  Bave  you  any  obserrationB  to  offer  upon  these 
points  now  that  we  have  heard  Mr.  HalsteadP— I  think  not.  Mr. 
Baktead  has  ooyered  the  gpround  pretty  well,  I  think,  so  far  as  our 
working  men  are  ooncemed. 

16.382.  (Jfr.  Fenwich  to  Mr,  HaUUad.)  There  is  only  one  question  which 
I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Assuming  that  fche  State  should  undertake  to 
assist  Secondary  education,  at  what  point  do  you  say  the  exemption 
should  take  effect — the  income,  that  is  to  sayP — ^It  would  be  difficult  to 
suggest  a  specific  income  where  free  Secondary  Education  should  end  and 
where  payment  of  fees  should  begin.  The  labour  representatiyes  have, 
howeyer,  asked  for  about  300Z.  a  year-  as  a  sum  necessary  to  keep  a 
working-class  representatiye  in  Parliament,  and,  accepting  their  yiews  of 
what  is  needed  t?  sustain  a  standard  of  Uying  in  an  office  of  public 
seryice,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  sum  as  the  maximum  limit 
of  income  at  which  free  Secondary  Education  could  be  obtained  under 
State  authority.  The  question  of  educational  standard  would  be  best 
referred  to  Mr.  Peaker. 

16.383.  (To  Mr,  Pedker,)  Is  there  any  obseryation  that  you  would  like 
to  offer  on  that  point  P — The  new  secondary  school,  I  anticipate,  would 
be  on  the  model  of  the  higher  gr^de  school.  I  hope  that  the  new 
secondary  school  will  to  a  large  extent  fit  on  where  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  leayes  off ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  the  boy  has  got 
through  his  standards,  I  think  the  curriculum  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  will  be  a  natural  step  for  him,  if  he  has  done  well  in  the  standards,  to 
go  to  the  new  secondaiT'  school. 

16.384.  (Dean  of  Manchester^)  Would  you  stop  the  higher  grade  school 
then  P — It  just  depends  upon  what  you  call  a  higher  grade  school. 

16.385.  What  do  you  call  it  P — I  do  not  think  it  a  higher  grade  school 
when  it  has  Standards  I.,  II.,  III.,  IT.,  Y.,  and  YI.  in  it. 

16.386.  What  do  you  call  a  higher  grade  school — a  school  that  has 
Standards  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  ?— Pernaps  it  might  begin  at.  Standard  Y.; 
but  still,  I  think  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  boy  who 
has  passed  Standard  YI.,  for  instance,  going  straight  away  then  to 
the  higher  grade  school,  and  beginning  irith  his  higher  work  beyond  the 
standard  work.  I  think  that  the  curriculum  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  would  be  a  natural  step  for  the  boy  to  do  that. 

16.387.  (Mr,  Fermieh,)  May  1  put  my  question  in  another  form :  Do 
you  think  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  assisted  at  all,  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent  P — I  think  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  assisted  to 
the  extent  of  proyiding  for  a  certain  number  of  children ;  I  do  not  say 
eyery  child  that  goes  through  the  elementary  school,  but  a  certain  number 
of  children  who  would  be  fitted  for  it,  and  who  would  be  selected  probably 
by  the  local  authority. 

16.388.  On  what  grounds,  on  what  consideration  ? — On  the  consideration 
of  intellectual  promise.  I  think  that  the  teacher,  for  instance,  of  the 
ordinary  elementary  school,  should  be  allowed  to  nominate  so  many  for 
the  further  education,  to  be  submitted  •  to  the  managers  of  the  higher 
grade  school  for  admission  there,  without  payment  of  any  fee  whatcyer 
for  the  further  education. 

16.389.  Then  would  it  not  be  possible,  if  a  principle  of  that  kind 
were  established,  that  the.  children  of   parents  who  were  well  able  to 
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afford  the  fee?  would  have  the  benefit  of  free  edncation,  while  the  children 
of  parents  who  were  unable  to  afford  them  might  be  denied  itP — I  think 
that  those  who  are  well  able  to  pay  might  Terj  well  be  allowed  to  par  ; 
because  the  children  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  children  of  the  midale 
classes,  would  be  provided  with  a  Secondary  Education  by  their  parents 
whether  the  State  stepped  in  or  not. 

16.390.  Could  you  tell  us  what  a  man's  income  should  be,  or  eJiould  nob 
be,  as  a  cause  to  exempt  him  from  paying  fees  P — If  the  Commission  will 
excuse  me  I  prefer  not  to  state  an  amount. 

16.391.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion?— Yes,  I  have  formed  an  opinion. 
I  will  state  the  amount  I  think  necessary  if  you  think  fit. 

16,892.  That  is  what  we  should  like  to  know;  we  want  to  ascertain 
your  opinions? — A  good  deal  depends  on  tbe  size  of  a  man's  family. 
One  man  with  1501.  a  year  with  a  family  of  three  children,  is  a  good  deal 
better  off,  probably,  than  a  man  with  2002.  a  year  with  a  family  of  eight. 
8o  that  it  is  rather  an  arbitrary  thing  to  say  exactly  what  a  man's  inooma 
should  be,  and  a  man  in  London  with  150{.  a  year  is  not  00  well  off  as  a 
man  in  Leeds  with  1*202.  a  year. 

16.393.  You  still  do  not  give  us  any  definite  guidance  by  your  answer 
to  the  question  P — I  am  afraid  1  cannot. 

16.394.  (Afr.  Yoxcdl  to  Mr.  Hcdstead.)  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
with  regard  to  scholarships  all  comers  should  be  welcome  as  competitors 
irrespective  of  the  circumstances  of  the  homes  from  which  they  come, 
but  Uiat  in  the  award  of  scholarships  discrimination  should  be  had  in 
something  like  the  following  manner :  In  the  first  place,  that  the  scholar- 
ship should  carry  with  it  entrance  to  the  school  and  free  teaching  in  all 
cases,  but  that  in  certain  cases  it  should  carry  with  it  a  maintenance 
grant  to  the  parents,  and  that  the  authorities  of  the  school  should  pay  to 
those  parents  whose  circumstances  they  find  by  private  inquirv  to  deserve 
such  help,  a  maintenance  sum  in  respect  of  their  child's  attendance  at  the 
school.  Would  that  commend  itself  to  you  as  a  simple  plan  P — My  con- 
ception of  the  scholarship  system  is  that  the  working  class  itself  differs 
BO  much  as  to  income,  that  I  want  special  provision  for  the  very  poorest. 
I  know  tiiat  exceptional  ability  does  come  in  the  very  poorest  ranks  of 
life,  but  the  conditions  are  so  adverse  to  getting  the  absolute  necessities 
for  their  developing  their  exceptional  mental  power,  that  special  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  those  cases,  and  I  should  suggest  a  few  close 
scholarships  for  those  special  cases,  with  special  provision  to  secure 
exceptional  mental  efficiency. 

16.395.  Would  it  meet  your  point  if  the  scholarships  should  be  close 
to  pupils  of  public  elementary  schools  P — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I 
am  thinking  of  exceptional  cases  new,  that  I  have  come  across   in  my 

.  own  experience,  where  the  man  had  got  the  scholarships  or  the  lads  have 
got  the  scholarships,  but  they  have  got  them  at  an  enormous  physical 
cost ;  and  when  they  ha\'e  got  into  the  open  competitive  market  their 
physical  constitution  has  been  almost  rumed,  they  could  not  bear  the 
strain.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  I  should  insist  upon  an  exceptionally 
high  standard  of  examination,  so  that  the  inferior  students  should  not  get 
the  scholarships,  and  then  find,  when  they  were  thrown  into  the  competi- 
tive market  of  professional  life,  that  they  had  no  special  ability  to  serve 
them  for  want  of  social  position  and  wealth. 

16.396.  You  think  that  the  scholarships  should  not  only  be  close  to  the 
public  elementary  schools,  but  close  to  a  certain  class  of  pupils  in 
public  elementary  schools  P — Yes. 

16.397.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  you  said  something 
about  the  maintenance  grant  being  equivalent  to  the  wages.  You  know 
that  a  boy  of  from  13  to  14  in  certain  provincial  towns  may  go  to  an 
office  or  warehouse  at  wages  of  something  like  68.  or  ?£.  per  week ;  in 
some  manufacturing  districts  he  might  possibly  begin  at  Se.  or  10«.  per 
week.  Would  you  regard  a  sum  of  from  6s.  to  10s.  a  week  as  at  all 
eqnivalent  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  that  l)oy  at  the  secondary  school. 
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taking  into  yiew  the  additional  ooBt  of  clothing  necessary  for  his  appear- 
ance at  the  secondary  school  P — ^No ;  yon  have  cleared  up  a  point  now 
tnat  I  did  not  see  before.  I  shoald  certainly  insist  on  a  maintenance 
standard  of  scholanihipa,  because  a  working  man  cannot  necessarily 
understand  what  is  the  maintenance  of  a  lad,  say,  at  a  second  ^ade 
school.  I  really  do  not  know  what  the  maintenance  is.  I  am  simply 
arguing  for  the  general  principle.  I  may  say,  howeyer,  that  the  opinion 
of  a  working-class  scholar  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  that 
no  scholarship  for  a  workman  should  be  under  fjOl.  per  annum,  exclusiye 
of  fees.    This  applies  to  youths  ouly  16  years  of  age. 

16,398.  You  mean  that  the  maintenance  yalue  of  the  scholarships  shall 
be  equiyalent  to  the  yalue  of  the  ordinary  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  a  parent  who  sends  his  child  to  a  secondary  school,  other  than  the 
cost  of  the  fees  P — Yes. 

16,899.  {Mr,  LleiceUyn  Smith.)  At  what  time  do  the  mills  shut  in 
Hebden  Bridge  P — Those  under  the  Factory  Act  close  at  half  past  5. 

16.400.  Is  there  much  oyertime  P — In  some  branches  of  industry,  yes. 

16.401.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  so  much  oyertime  that  it 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  compulsory  attendance  at  eyeiiing 
continuation  schools,  as  you  suggest,  unless  it  was  restricted  by  law  P  ~ 
Yes,  it  would  in  some  branches  during  the  winter  months,  at  any  rate 
before  Christmas. 

16.402.  Is  it  your  experience  that  oyertime  has  interfered  with  year 
own  co-operatiyc  classes  and  lectures,  I  mean  with  the  regularity  of 
attendance  at  such  classes  P — I  may  say  that  m^  experience  at  Hebden 
Bridge  is  only  limited  to  about  two  years,  so  that  I  haye  not  much  data 
really  to  ^o  on.  At  other  places  I  do  not  think  it  ha^  interfered,  becaase 
there  has  oeen  practically  no  overtime.  I  know  of  a  few  cases  when  I 
had  to  work  overtime,  when  it  interfered  with  my  own  work  as  a 
student,  but  only  to  a  small  extent. 

16.403.  {To  Mr.  Peaker,)  Does  your  experience  throw  any  light  on  this 
point  P — ^My  experience  as  a  night  school  teacher  has  been  often  that  a 
ooy  has  been  absent  from  an  evening  school  on  account  of  his  having  to 
work.  Sometimes  they  would  come  one  week,  and  stop  away  the  next. 
I  think  that  there  would  be  a  serious  interference  with  regularity  of 
attendanoe,  if  compulsory-  attendance  were  imposed  on  evening  scholars. 

16,404  I  gather  that  your  view  is  that  any  law  making  attendauce 
compulsory  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  more  stringent  regulations 
on  overtime  P — Yes,  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  an  Act 
which  would  forbid  the  employment  of  young  persons  up  to  J  8  after 
certain  hours  in  the  evening. 

16.405.  You  would  be  prepared  for  thatP — ^Yes. 

16.406.  {To  Mr.  Halstead,)  And  would  you  be  prepared  for  that?- Yes. 

16.407.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Would  the  people  be  prepared  for  such  a 
restriction  P — In  certain  trades  I  daresay  there  wuald  be  difficulties, 
because  some  of  the  trades  fluctuate  according  to  the  fi^hions. 

16.408.  It  would  be  a  restriction  of  wage  earning,  cf  course,  to  them  ? — 
Perhaps  at  first.    It  would  adjust  itself  perhaps  in  time.* 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 


•Note  on  Teachiko  Political  Ecokomy  to  Wokking  Men. 

{See  Q.  16,314-318.) 

The  great  difficulties  of  teaching  political  economy  to  working  men  are, 
I  suppose,  the  complex  and  changing  character  of  its  subject-matter,  and 
the  transitional  state  of  the  science  itself.  It  docs  seem  to  me,  however, 
that  for  a  general  introduction,  suitable  for  young  people  in  evening 
continuation  schools,  some  provisional  teachiue  might  be  given,  capable 
of  planting  a  base  of  general  ideas,  correct  and  definite  enough  to  enable 

i     88.569.  B  D 
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the  bulk  of  the  people  to  grasp  the  broad  essentials  of  economics,  and  for 
further  instmction  to  those  students  who,  from  mental  tendency,  would 
take  up  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  I  would  recommend  that 
the  instruction  in  this  subject  should  have  some  intimate  relation  to  the 
particular  industrial  areas  where  it  is  to  be  given.  For  this  purpose  the 
whole  country  might  be  divided,  roughly,  into  as  many  districts  as  there 
are  distinct  types  of  industry— say,  mining,  agriculture,  various  forms  of 
iron  industries,  ship  building,  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  &o.  For 
each  of  these  industrial  areas  some  small  text-book  for  their  evening 
continuation  schools  might  be  written  by  competent  authorities,  con- 
taining (1)  a  general  historical  sketch  of  the  particalar  industries  carried 
on  in  the  several  districts,  and  (2)  some  of  the  abstract  principles  of 
economics  which  have  been  ascertained,  or  agreed  upon,  concerning  the 
concrete  factors  of  the  iiidastrial  lives  of  those  who  have  to  be  taught. 

Take  my  own  industrial  district  for  an  example.  It  seems  to  me  the 
every  day  life  of  a  factory  operative  furnishes  a  good  concrete  base  for 
some  broad  general  teaching  in  industrial  history,  and  the  somewhat 
complicated  nature  of  the  factory  system  for  a  general  introduction  to  the 
economics  of  a  complex  industrialism.  General  information  as  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  industrial  system  might  be  given,  such, 
say,  as  the  evolution  of  the  factory  from  the  domestic  system,  traditions 
of  which  still  linger  amongst  us.  Absti*act  ideas  concerning  capital, 
labour,  and  even  rent,  organisation  and  management  of  business  apper- 
taining  to  manufacturing  industries,  might  be  conveyed  in  language 
sni&able  for  youths  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

This,  of  course,  is  but  typical  of  what  should  be  attempted  of  all  the 
different  industrial  districts.  By  taking  what  the  people  are  already 
familiar  with,  the  advantage  of  ascending  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract  is  gained,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  linking  the  intellectual 
interests  of  the  scholars  with  practical  interests  of  their  working  lives. 
There  might  bo  difficulties  about  getting  the  necessary  authorities  to 
write  such  })Ooks,  and  training  the  necessary  staff  of  teachers.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  case  of  specialised  teaching,  but  of  imparting  general 
information  to  workmen  in  order  to  give  them  an  Intelligent  interest 
in  economic  problems  and  industrial  ana  social  reform,  and  of  iftaking  the 
intellectual  work  of  those  who  choose  to  go  further  into  the  subject  so 
mnch  the  easier.  I  submit  that  it  is  becoming  important  that  all  classes 
should  know  sufficient  to  be  able  at  least  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  studied  these  subjectAxhaustiveiy.  For  more  exhaustive 
teaching  in  economics  I  would,  as  I  state  in  my  evidence,  make  use  of  the 
University  Extension  System. 

It  is  just  conceivable  that  the  growth  of  such  a  scheme  of  economic 
teaching  might  not  only  bring  out  the  Faradays  of  economic  research, 
but  might  prove  serviceable  in  turning  the  whole  country  into  a  huge 
sociological  laboratory,  by  expanding  the  area  and  increasing  the  more  or 
less  qualified  agents  for  collecting  data  to  be  sifted,  generalised,  and 
scientifically  formulated  b}  the  acknowledged  specialists  of  research,  the 
result  to  be  handed  over  to  qualified  schools  for  training  the  special 
exponents  of  their  work  to  the  general  students  of  the  country ;  the 
practical  mind  in  actual  contact  with  fact  getting  trained  haoits  of 
observation,  the  academic  mind  gaining  approximate  material  for  its 
highly  specialised  powers  for  systematising  knowledge. 

A.    HALSTEA.D. 


Mr.  W.  Augustus  Stswakd  called  in  and  examined. 

16.409.  (Ohmrman.)  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Steward  ? — At  Highbury, 
in  the  north  of  London. 

16.410.  Your  occupation,  I  think,  is  that  of  a  gold  and  silver  worker? — 
Yes.  I  was  a  heraldic  engraver  originally,  and  I  am  working  partly  at 
that  now  ;  bnt  I  am  generally  engaged  in  designing  gold  and  silver  work. 
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16.411.  Yon  have  some  views  to  give  to  the  Commission,  I  nndorBtaud, 
as  regards  the  arrangements  that  may  be  made  to  mskke  Secondary 
Education  more  generally  and  easily  accessible  to  the  wage-eaniing 
classes.  I  suppose  ^on  wonld  think  that  one  method  of  doing  that  would 
be  by  a  larger  i)roTision  of  scholarships  than  exists  at  the  present  time  p 
— Yes;  but  further  than  that,  I  should  suggest  that  the  scholarships 
should  be  made  larger. 

16.412.  You  mean  larger  in  amount  P — Yes ;  that  is  t.o  say,  the  scholar-  Scholabships 
ships  at  the  present  time  are  generally  given  for  free  education  only,  and  'ok  Waob- 
if  the  working  classes  are  to  reap  any  advantage   from  the  offer  of  "a«»>"- 
scholarships,  I  think  it  is  very  essential  that  at  least  a  certain  sum  should 

be  given  in  addition  to  the  scholarship,  or  to  act  as  part  of  it,  in  order  to 
induce  parents  to  permit  their  children  to  remain  at  Bchool  for  a  longer 
time.  I  think  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  workman  with  a  young 
family  should  b.^  called  upon  to  support  a  child  at  school  until  it  reaches 
the  age  of  15  or  16  years  of  age,  when  he  might  be  going  out  to  the 
labour  market  to  assist  the  family.  Then,  again,  I  think  it  is  not  alto- 
gether fair  to  the  other  members  of  the  family  that  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  give  up  certain  things  in  order  that  one  member  of  the  family 
might  reap  advantages  which  they  are  not  likely  to  enjoy. 

16.413.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  you  think  ought  to  be  the 
amount  of  such  scholarships,  in  order  to  induce  pyents  to  permit  their 
children  to  remain  at  school? — If  we  take  worKing  men's  children 
generally,  as  a  rule  the  child  of  an  artisan  in  London  wonld  start  as  an 
errand  boy,  and  get  50.  or  6a.  a  week  for  the  first  year ;  perhaps  60.  or  7f . 
a  week  for  the  next  year ;  and  perhaps  Sa.  or  9a.  a  week  lor  the  next  year. 
Bat  that  is  not  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  when  a  boy  or  girl 
reaches  the  age  of  10  or  11  they  might  be  sent  out  to  do  evening  and 
Saturday  employment,  and  sometimes  even  Sunday  morning  employment 
if  a  boy  happened  to  be  engaged  as  a  lather  bo  v.  For  instance,  I 
happened  to  do  that  when  1  >vas  about  11  years  old.  I  had  to  go  out 
and  work  in  a  barber's  shop  in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturdays,  and  on 
Sunday  mornings  as  well. 

16.414.  What  particular  woi'k  do  you  refer  to? — I  mean  a  boy  who 
lathers  the  customers'  faces  previous  to  shaving.  Of  course  the  general 
resnlt  of  that  kind  of  thing  is  that  working-class  children  do  not  get  an 
opportunity  of  competing  successfully  with  middle-class  children  who 
may  be  attending  the  elementary  schools ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  some 
tradesmen  and  professional  men  send  their  children  to  elementary  schools 
in  order  that  they  may  stand  a  chance  of  getting  the  scholarships,  and, 
failing  that,  it  has  been  found  in  several  places  that  they  have  sent  them 
to  the  secondary  schools,  and  been  quite  vnlling  to  pay  for  that  education. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  has  been  ]>ointed  out  that  tney  have  taken  their 
children  away  from  elementary  schools  and  put  them  into  iiigher  grade 
schools. 

1j6,415.  Do  you  feel  able  to  give  us  an  estimate  of  what  the  ttotual 
amount  of  such  scholarships  ought  to  be  in  money  P — When  a  lad  goes 
out  to  work  first  in  the  evening,  or  as  a  half-timer,  or  a  whole-timer,  he 
never  gets  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  until  he  arrives,  perhaps,  at  18 
Tears  of  age.  If  he  goes  to  evening  employment,  that  does  not  maintain 
him  ;  if  ho  is  a  half-timer  it  does  not  maintain  him  ;  and  if  he  goes  to 
work  as  an  errand  boy,  say,  at  12  or  13  years  of  age,  and  gets  5a.  a  week, 
that  would  not  maintain  him.  I  suggest  that  the  sum  should  be  such  as 
would  give  parents  an  inducement  to  leave  theii*  children  at  school,  and 
to  permit  them  to  retain  a  scholarship. 

16.416.  Wonld  you  calculate  the  sum  upon  the  basis  of  the  wages  that 
the  boy;  would  earn,  or  upon  the  basis  of  what  it  would  cost  his  parents  to 
maintain  him  ? — I  would  calculate  it  on  the  basis  of  what  the  boy  wonld 
generally  eai*n  going  out  at  a  certain  age  into  the  labour  market. 

16.417.  And  you  would  desire  that  the  scholarship  should  replace  to  the 
parents  what  the  amount  of  the  boy's  earnings  would  be  ? — That  is  so. 
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16.418.  And  you  would  apply  the  same  principle  to  girls,  I  suppose  P — 
Certainly. 

16.419.  Can  you  mre  us  any  estimate,  however  rough,  of  the  additional 
number  of  soholaruiips  bej^ond  those  which  now  exist  which  you  think 
are  needed  for  this  purpose  P — No,  1  could  not  do  that.  At  the  present 
time,  in  my  opinion,  and  from  inquiries  that  1  have  made  amongst  working* 
class  people, — and  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  asking  a  large 
number  of  people  whose  children  have  been  educated  at  board  sohools, — 
coupled  witn  my  own  experience  of  receiving  my  own  education  at  a  boflurd 
school,  the  working-class  children  at  the  present  time  do  not  get  the 
opportuuities  to  successfully  compete  for  scholarships  at  all.  At  the 
present  time  the  working  classes  reap  practically  no  advantage  whatever, 
one  might  say,  from  the  offer  of  scholai'ships. 

16.420.  But  there  are  a  certain  number  of  those  scholarships  which  are 
attached  to  the  elementary  schools  P — That  is  quite  true,  and  I  under- 
Rtand  that  in  Birmingham,  at  the  King  Edward  Schools,  them^or  portion 
of  the  scholarships  tenable  there  are  open  only  to  scholars  who  have  been 
educated  in  public  elementary  schools ;  but  then  I  understand  that  the 
middle  class  send  their  chilaren  to  those  schools,  and  that  the  King 
Edward  Schools  are  practically  now  tenanted  by  children  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  not  by  children  of  the  wage-earning  classes. 

16.421.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  London  also? — Tea.  It  is  quite 
common  knowledge  that  in  liondon  the  children  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  stand  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  against  the  children  of  tradesmen, 
the  higher  class  of  clerks,  and  professional  men. 

16.422.  Why  so,  if  the  scholarships  are  awarded  by  competition  ? — If 
you  look  at  the  conditions  under  which  the  working-class  cnildren  have 
to  live,  it  will  be  obvious.  If  you  take  the  case  of  the  average  chUd  of  an 
artizan,  you  will  find  that  lie  will  live,  perhaps,  in  two  rooms,  sometimes 
in  three ;  there  will  be  mother,  father,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  brothers. 
If  the  boy  desirei  to  study  he  will  have  to  study,  to  read  up  this  or  that 
subject,  or  to  work  out  this  or  that  problem,  in  a  room  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters  playing  roand  him,  and  very  often  squalling,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  and  the  mother  will  be  doing  her  domestic  duties ;  the 
consequence  is  that  the  boy  is  very  severely  handicapped  owing  to  that. 
Couple  that  with  the  fact  that  he  is  taken  away  at  about  the  age  of  nine«or 
ten  very  often,  especially  among  the  less  well-to-do  working  classes,  to  go 
out  and  work  in  the  evening,  and  half-time,  and  I  think  that  is  quite 
sufScient  to  show  that  the  average  bov  belonging  to  the  wage-earning 
classes  does  not  stand  any  chance  against  the  boy  of  the  tradesman  or 
professional  class  whose  parents  have  better  opportunities,  and  whose 
rooms  are  not  given  over  to  domestic  usages. 

16.423.  (Dean  of  Mancliester.)  In  fact,  I  suppose  you  know  verv  well 
that  in  London  the  three  rooms  is  rather  the  exception,  is  it  not  P — Yes,  it 
is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

16.424.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  It  is  one  room  in  large  distncto,  is 
it  not  P — That  is  so ;  but  that  would  not  apply  to  the  artisan  class,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  go  under  the  mark.  I  am  speaking  of  the  artisan  class, 
and  1  think  you  can  infer  from  the  condition  of  the  artisan  class  that  that 
of  the  unskilled  labour  class  would  be  much  worse. 

16.425.  (Chairman,)  Still  what  you  say  would  apply  to  some  extent  also 
to  a  good  many  of  these  who  are  classed  as  tradesmen,  would  it  not  P — Not 
altogether.  1  might  point  out  that  if  you  look  at  the  School  of  Art 
scholarships  offered  by  the  London  Couniy  Council  Technical  Instruction 
Board,  you  will  find  that  out  of  the  20  that  they  offered  they  granted  19. 
Seventeen  of  those  scholarships,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  callings 
of  the  parents,  and  from  their  occupation,  went  to  children,  young  men 
and  women,  of  the  middle  class.  Two  of  them,  it  is  true,  went  to  working 
class  candidates,  one  of  whom  might  be  an  example  of  a  boy  going  practi- 
cally, I  suppose,  from  the  gutter  up  to  the  university ;  a  boy  whose  home 
is   situatea  at  Dr.  Bnrnardo's.    In  the  other  case,  that  of  a  heraldic 
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engraver,  I  can  give  my  own  personal  testimony.  This  lad  showed,  when 
he  went  to  work  for  a  man  who  was  apprenticed  in  the  shop  where  I  am 
employed,  that  he  had  exceptional  abilities  as  a  draughtsman,  and  that 
man  has  given  him  such  opportunities  as  most  men  in  the  trade  have 
never  given  their  sons.  Conpie  that  with  the  fact  that  his  father  has  been 
in  refi^lar  employment,  and  nas  not  a  large  family,  and  has  been  enabled 
to  give  him  a  certain  amount  of  evening  education,  that  puts  him  in 
an  exceptional  position  for  competing  successfhlly  with  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  daytime  as  art  students,  perfecting  themselves  in  drawing 
and  the  like.  It  will  be  found  that  10  of  those  who  sained  scholarships 
described  themselvcH  as  art  students,  and  they  range  from  17  to  Sio  yean 
of  age. 

16.426.  {Mr.  Ideufellyn  Smith,)  You  are  not  referring  to  what  are  called 
the  artisan  art  scholarships  P — No. 

• 

16.427.  That  is  a  separate  class  altogether  P — Yes.  Of  course  Mr.  Smith 
might  suggest  that  the  artisan  scholarships  were  offered  for  artisans 
only,  and  that  the  others  were  offered  in  oraer  that  other  children  might 
stand  a  chance.  I  do  not  object  to  the  middle  class  competing,  or  sending 
their  children  to  elementary  schools,  or  other  schools;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  scholarships  were  open  to  all  those  whose  parents* 
incomes  were  up  to  4001.  a  year.  That  included  the  children  or  a  man 
who  might  only  be  getting  40/.  a  year,  and  when  you  come  to  contrast 
the  chiloren  of  those  who  get  401,  a  year,  and  even  of  those  who  get  up  to 
1002.  or  150/.  a  year,  they  do  not  stand  a  chance  against  those  whose 
parents  are  in  receipt  of  400/.  a  year. 

16.428.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  was  the  conditions  of  tenure  of  those 
scholarships,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  to  be  devoted  in  the  day- 
time to  art  studies,  which  practically  excluded  a  good  many  of  the  wage- 
earners,  not  because  they  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of  competition,  but 
because  theycould  not  afford  the  time  in  the  day  which  was  required  for 
the  work.  That  reallv  is  the  explanation,  is  it  not  P — It  might  be  so  to 
some  extent ;  but  in  tnose  two  cases  they  went  in  and  they  were  willing  to 
accept  them.  That,  again,  was  perhaps  because  Dr.  Barnardo  was  willing 
to  assist  his  particular  protegd,  aQd  because  in  the  other  case  the  master 
was  able  and  willing  to  do  so.  Mr.  Smith's  point  may  be  a  point  against 
me ;  but  the  working  classes  did  compete,  and  did  not  stand  much  of  a 
chance  againsc  the  others.  And  there  was  only  one  case  out  of  19  where 
the  pupil  shone  through  his  exceptional  abilities. 

16.429.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  conceive  that  the  difficulties  which  you 
have  pointed  out  might  be  remedied  bv  lowering  the  income  line,  and  by 
aUottmg  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  only  to  those  children  whose 
parents  had  less  than  a  certain  smaller  lino  of  income  than  the  line  of 
400/.  which  is  now  drawn  P— It  might  be  so. 

16.430.  Or  how  would  you  propose  to  meet  the  difficulty  that  you  have 
indicated  P — That  would  be  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ;  but  then  it 
seems  like  making  such  a  social  distinction  as  1  am  not  altogether  pre- 
pared to  suggest.  I  think  that  we  ought,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  democratise 
our  public  schools,  and  to  do  everything  on  as  democratic  a  basis  as 
possible.  I  think  we  should  endeavour  to  do  it  more  from  the  bottom 
than  to  start  by  that  means.  I  think  that  scholarships  should  be  made 
tenable  at  an  earlier  age,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  bad  surroundings  of 
the  children,  the  unfortunate  social  surroundings,  have  had  much  effect 
upon  them. 

16.431.  How  would  you  award  the  scholarships  at  this  earlier  age 
would  you  award  them  by  competition  at  so  early  an  age  as  nine  P-«I 
would  award  them  by  competition  and  by  the  choice  of  the  master. 

16.432.  You  would  not  be  afraid  to  leave  the  choice  of  boys  who  should 
receive  scholarships  to  the  discretion  of  the  master  ;  you  think  that  he 
could  be  relied  upon  to  do  it  properly  P — As  a  rule,  I  should  trust  to  his 
honesty. 
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16.433.  I  do  not  mean  his  honesty,  we  may  assume  that  he  wonld  do  it 
honestly  ;  but  I  mean  his  judgment  and  absence  of  bias  ? — Yes,  I  think 
we  might  do  that.    I  think  you  might  do  it  by  both  means ;  that  is  to  say 

'  that  more  scholarships  might  be  offered  by  competition,  and  that  a  certain 
number  shoold  be  ofi'ered  upon  the  nomination  of  the  master.  The  master 
is  well  in  touch  with  the  boys.  I  am  not  altogether  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  competitive  system.  I  have  been  in  an  art  school  where  boys  have 
gone  up  to  Grovernment  examinations  and  [massed  pretty  comfortably, 
while  other  boys  have  failed  who  were  the  brightest  boys  in  the  school, 
because  they  were  nervous^nd  eo  lacked  ability  to  pass  the  examination. 
Now  the  master  would  know  which  those  boys  were,  and  if  he  nominated 
them  they  would  get  a  chance. 

16.434.  That  might  be  a  remedy  to  some  extent,  but  that  would  only 
partially  meet  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  quiet  in 
which  to  pursue  their  studies  to  which  you  alluded  just  now? — That  is 
so ;  but  I  think  that  up  to  the  age  of  nine  all  the  Ijoys  going  to  elemen- 
tary schools  at  least  take  a  certain  interest  in  education,  and  the  masters 
have  not  generally  encouraged  them  to  do  work  at  home,  further  they  have 
not  taken  u{K)n  themselves  to  do  it,  conseouently  the  child  of  the  trades- 
man, and  the  professional  man,  and  the  class  that  we  might  ally  with 
those,  standii  in  practically  the  same  position  as  the  working  man's 
boy,  provided  that  he  is  fed,  clothed  decently,  and  housed. 

16.435.  That  is  to  say,  is  less  handicapped  P — Yes.  If  I  might  be  allowed 
to  quote  my  own  case,  at  the  age  of  ten  and  a  half,  or  just  before  I  was  ten 
ana  a  half,  I  passed  the  Fourth  Standard  with  four  additional  subjects, 
literature,  grammar,  physical  geography,  and  geography,  and  I  took  the 
first  prize  for  scripture  knowledge.  Then  I  was  taken  away  to  do  evening 
employment.  In  the  next  year  I  just  managed  to  scramble  through  by 
passing  the  Fifth  Standard,  and  getting  the  ordinary  certificate  for 
efficiency  in  Scripture  knowledge.  Now  I  think  if  I  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity that  other  boj'S  have  had,  I  might  have  continued  going  on  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  previous  years,  but  I  was  not  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. I  had  not  even  the  opportunity  of  Sunday  study,  and  conse- 
quently 1  only  just  got  through  with  the  education  that  I  received  in 
school.  And  a  very  large  number  of  boys,  I  think,  are  handicapped  in 
the  same  fashion. 

16.436.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Shall  we  pass  on,  please,  to  what  you 
have  to  tell  us  with  respect  to  evening  schools.  You  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  need  of  a  systematisation  of  them  P — Yes. 

16.437.  Would  you  giro  your  views  to  the  Commission  on  that  subject? 
— I  should  like  first,  if  you  would  not  mind,  that  I  should  be  permitted  to 
say  just  one  word  witn  regard  to  the  kind  of  education  which  a  boy 
should  be  permitted  to  follow  if  he  managed  to  gain  a  scholarship. 

CouRSB  Of  16,438    Certainly  ? — There  are  certain  educationalists  who  think  that  it 

8bc  »ifDAKT     '^ould  be  best  for  boys  to  go  upon  what  I  think  is  called  the  classical  side 

buitablb'tob    of  a  secondary  school,  while  ochers  think  that  the  boy  should  go  upon  the 

Waor-barviho  modern  side,  and  particularly  a  certain  number  think  that  boys  who  come 

Class.         from  the  wage-earning  classes  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  side  which  would 

assist  them  most  in  handicrafts.     I  think  that  a  middle  course,  we  might 

say,  ought  to  be  pursued  ;  that  if  a  boy  showed  exceptional  ability  in  the 

direction  of  literature,  he   should  have  an   opportunity  of  ^ing  in  a 

channel  which  would  develop  those  powers ;  ana  if  he  was  scientifically 

inclined,  then  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  going  in  that  channel ; 

and  if  he  should    happen    to  labour  under  the  disability  of  belonging 

to  the  wage-earning  class,  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  follow  such  a 

course  oi'  education  as  would  fit  him  only  to  maKo  himself  a  competent 

craftsman 

16,430.  Have  you  thought  nt  all,  when  you  should  begin  to  specialise, 
to  go  into  the  literary  side,  say? — T  think  at  about  the  age  of  14  or  15 
that  should  take  place,  especially  in  the  cases  where  the  scholnrships 
were  won  by  boys  who  might  be  employed,  and  desire  to  use  them  for 
improving  themselves  in  their  calling.    If  you  take  the  industry  in  which 
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I  am  employed,  which  is  a  very  highly  artistic  one,  it  is  essential  there 
that  the  boys  should  learn  drawing  and  modelling,  and  if  they  are  gold- 
smiths proper  or  silversmiths  proper,  that  they  should  learn  chemistry. 
I  think  that  those  boys  ought  to  start  away  at  the  age  of  14,  just  at  the 
time  when  they  are  starting  really  to  learn  the  trade. 

16.440.  And  the  same  on  the  other  side  of  education,  of  course? — 
Yes. 

16.441.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  with  regard  to  this  subject? — 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  point  out,  that  is  with  regard  to  giving 
the  elder  scholars,  and  the  parents  also,  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
whore  these  different  educational  opportunities  were  existent.  There  is 
a  little  boy,  whom  I  am  at  the  present  time  teaching,  who  comes  from 
an  exceptionally  poor  family ;  the  parents  can  hardly  keep  him  in  clothes 
and  food,  let  alone  give  him  assistance  so  far  as  evening  or  technical 
schools  are  concerned ;' but  that  bov  has  shown  exceptional  ability  as  a 
draughtsman,  and  my  employer  has  agreed  to  teach  the  boy.  I 
Questioned  the  boy,  finding  that  ho  had  been  living  and  educated  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn.  where  my  place  of  business  is  situated,  and  I  found 
he  could  apply  for  what  is  known  as  BloomsHeld*s  Charity,  which  gives  a 
sum  not  exceeding  5{.  to  any  boy  who  has  beeu  resident  and  educated 
in  the  parish  and  should  be  working  in  the  parish.  The  boy  said  that 
his  schoolmaster  had  not  told  him  anything  about  this,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  had  all  the  necessary  qualifications,  including  that  of  his 
employment. 

16.442.  You  mean  that  this  means  of  information  should  be  ready  to       Need  of 
hand  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  necessary.     I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  whore  ^bviiwiho' 
the  parents  were  willing  to  keep  their  boys  at  school,  but  because  they        Schools. 
had  not  known  of  a  secondaiy  school  in  the  district,  they  had  left  them  at 

the  board  school  where  the  )x>ys  had  only  wasted  their  time  and 
engendered  bad  habits.  Then  with  regard  to  the  evening  schools;  in 
London,  at  least,  they  are  exceptionally  badly  organised.  There  is 
practically  no  attempt  made  at  advertising  them.  I  think  you  might 
walk  all  over  London,  and  the  only  advertisement  offered  by  the  TiOndon 
School  Board  is  just  a  little  bill  stuck  upon  the  notice  board  at  the 
bchool,  and  that  is  very  often  covered  over  by  notices  which,  to  my  mind, 
ought  not  to  go  there.  The  classes  are  very  badly  organised.  By  that,  I 
mean  to  say  that  we  have,  for  example,  a  class  in  shorthand,  in  which  they 
will  have  boys  and  men  fi*om  absolute  beginners  up  to  those  who  are 
able  to  write  60  words  a  minute  ;  the  teacher  consequently  cannot  hold 
them  in  hand ;  he  cannot  look  well  after  them.  There  is  practically  no 
incentive  to  scholars  in  the  tiame  condition  of  progress  to  emulate  what 
the  others  are  doing,  and  students  whom  I  have  examined  upon  this 
point  agree  with  me  that  they  do  not  get  on  at  all  well  owing  to  the  want 
of  differentiation  in  the  classes.  And  I  might  say  that  this  applies  to 
practically  all  the  classes  under  the  London  School  Board,  both  for  boys 
and  girls.  I  think  there  is  a  sad  want  of  differentiation.  If  they  were 
at  least  to  cut  them  into  two  classes,  for  beginners  and  advanced 
students,  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  done. 

16.443.  Do  not  you  think  that  this  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  you  should 
represent  to  the  Iiondon  School  Board  itself? — I  take  it  that  continuation 
schools  come  under  the  purview  of  Secondary  Education ;  they  are 
certainly  a  part  of  Secondary  Education. 

16.444.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  every  town  is  not  so  unfortunately 
situated  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  I  am  quite  aware  that  Manchester 
is  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  rule. 

16.445.  Perhaps  you  have  hoard  that  in  Manchester  these  classes  have 
very  largely  increased  in  this  particular  year  in  consequence  of  what  you 
desire  to  soe,  viz.,  thjit  rpecialisation  ? — Yes.  Then  I  might  say  that  I 
have  examined  several  lads  and  young  men  on  this  score.  For  example, 
a  lad  of  18  was  desirous  of  learning  drawing,  and  they  told  him  that  ho 
could  not  take  up  drawing  unless  ho  was  willing  to  learn  the  three  R's 
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and  grammar.  The  boy  was  engaged  in  artistic  handicraft,  and  knew 
that  it  was  essential  for  him  to  improTe  himself  in  drawing,  and  he  wanted 
to  put  himself  to  that. 

16.446.  I  think  that  this  is  all  matter  which  should  be  represented  to 
the  proper  quarter.  You  have  said  enough  to  show  that  what  vou  desiiv 
is  that  an  evening  code  should  come  into  operation  either  in  London  or 
elsewhere  P — Certainly . 

16.447.  {Sir  Henry  Boseoe.)  We  have  heard  from  one  witness,  that  in  his 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  working  men,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  attendance  at  continuation  schools  up  to  a  certain  period,  after  leaving 
elementary  schools,  should  be  made  compulsory,  as  is  the  case  iuGhermany 
and  in  other  places.  Are  you  prepared  to  snpport  that  opinion,  or  do  you 
differ  from  it  ?— I  might  say  that  so  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned  of 
working  men  who  have  taken  anv  interest  in  it,  they  practically  bear  out 
what  yon  say  previous  witnesses  have  said ;  that  is  to  say,  they  think  that 
boys  should  be  compelled  to  attend  for  a  certain  time.  But  then  there  is  a 
diflicnlty  in  the  way  of  that,  and  I  was  going  to  suggest  the  necessity  for 
a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  lads  learning  trades, — that  boys  should  not  be 
allowed  to  work  for  more  than  40  hours  a  week. 

16.448.  I  wanted  to  ask  yon  whether  you  think  that  snch  a  proposition 
would  be  supported  by  the  London  trades  with  which  yoa  are  acquainted  P 
— I  think  it  would  be  largely  supported ;  but  still  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  when  boys  have  been  working  so  many  hours  they  are  not 
able  to  obtain  the  same  advantage  from  attendance  in  evening  continuation 
schools. 

16.449.  {Dmin  of  Manche$ter.)  You  seem  to  think  that  there  is  some 
need  of  information  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  charities  P — ^I  do. 

16.450.  And  altogether  with  regard  to  the  appliances  for  education 
within  the  reach  of  children  P — Yes. 

16.451.  And  that  those  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  parents  P — Yes. 

16.452.  That  is  ycur  general  view,  I  think  P — ^Yes,  with  regard  not  only 
to  evening  continuation  schools,  but  all  educational  opportunities.  In 
London  hardly  anyone  knows  about  them,  unless  they  are  persons  who 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  tho  subject.  The  parents  generally  are 
ignorant  about  them. 

16.453.  That  would  apply  to  all  the  charities,  and  to  Secondary  and 
Technical  Education  and  evening  continuation  schools  P — Yes,  excepting 
that  the  London  ('onnty  Council  have  done  some  little  good  in  the 
direction  of  advertisement. 

16.454.  But  yon  want  that  to  be  largely  extended  P — ^Yery  largely 
extended. 

16.455.  So  that  everybody  may  know  what  is  within  their  reach  P — Yes. 

NssD  Of  16,456.  Now  we  might  pass  on  to  the  necessity  for  a  limitation  of  the 

[MnATTovov  ^°^^^  ^^  '*^®  learning  trades;  would  you  give  us  your  views  on  that 
WoBKiv<»  subject  P— I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  lads  going  to  the  evening 
HouM  FOB  classes  are  verv  severely  handicapped  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
^^■'  perhaps  worked  from  9  to  lOJ  or  11  houi-s  per  day.  The  Factory  Act  does 
not  apply  to  boys  who  work  as  errand  boys  and  at  service  so  much  as  to 
those  who  work  in  factories  ;  and  I  think  under  the  Factory  Act  they  are 
permitted  to  work  in  factories  at  least  ten  and  a  half  hours.  I  think  you 
will  see  that  if  a  boy  has  been  engaged  in  some  laborious  occupation  for 
all  those  hours,  he  is  not  altogether  in  a  proper  physical  state  or  mood 
to  receive  education,  even  of  a  theoretical  character  in  evening  schools. 
So  far  as  ray  experience  goes  boys  who  have  been,  perhaps,  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  have  not  been  altogether  capable  of  takii*g  up  the  tasks 
allotted  to  them  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  at  work  all  day 
long.  If  you  take  the  occupation  t<>  which  1  was  apprenticed,  a  gold 
and  silver  engraver,  where  nearly  all  the  articles  are  engraved  after  they 
have  been  polished,  a  boy  would  be  at  the  boaj^l  sometimes  10  and  11 
hours  a  day,  and  ycu  will  see  that  if  he  is  taken  and  set  down  for  a 
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couple  of  hears  of  an  evening  at  what  is  again  a  sedentary  oconpation 
it  is  not  altogether  good  for  him  physically,  or  for  his  eyes.  Inoeed,  I 
have  suffered,  both  physically  and  with  my  eyesight,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  stuck  to  it  rather  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  And  I  think 
if  we  look,  not  only  at  that  case,  but  at  more  laborious  trades,  we  shall 
see  Uiat  the  boys  ao  not  reirp  half  the  advantage  that  they  might  if  their 
education  were  obtained  under  less  trying  conditions. 

16.457.  You  would  desire  an  extension  of  time  to  these  other  occupations 
also  P — ^I  would  suggest  that  such  an  Act  should  be  passed  as  to  stop 
employers  employing  lads  learning  trades  from  working  more  than  40 
hours  per  weeK,  and  that  the  boys  should  be  compelled  to  go,  say,  for 
another  8  or  10  hours  to  technical  or  continuation  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  industries  in  which  they  are  employed. 

16.458.  You  do  not  fear  that  that  would  handicap  the  trade  P — ^No ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  improve  it.  In  the  goldsmithing  trade 
boys  are  taken  into  the  goldsmiths'  shop  and  pieced  up ;  there  is  a  kind  of 
team  system,  as  it  is  called ;  a  man  will  have  four  or  five  boys ;  perhaps 
he  is  a  bracelet  and  brooch  maker,  and  he  will  keep  those  t>oy8  making 
just  one  or  two  particular  parts  of  a  brooch  or  bracelet ;  and  the  boys  will 
be  kept  at  that  practically  for  five  or  six  years.  They  are  not  apprenticed 
to  the  trade,  bui  a  kind  of  contract  is  made.  Then  when  they  are  getting 
to  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  they  think  they  ought  to  get  more 
money,  and  they  go  off  and  endeavour  to  obtain  employment  as  gold- 
smiths, failing  which  they  join  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour.  I  uiink 
if  employers  were  compelled  to  permit  those  boys  to  go  to  a  technical 
school  where  general  goldsmithing  would  be  taught,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  make  themselves  competent  craftsmen,  instead  of  being  used 
by  the  men,  to  whom  they  are  allotted  really,  very  often  as  tools.  That 
system  does  away  with  the  production  of  good  workmen. 

16.459.  That  is  your  chief  idea  with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  hoars  ? 

—  X  OS*  • 

16.460.  You  go  on  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  Secondary  Educatiov,  and 
how  it  should  be  borne.  What  are  your  views  upon  that  subject  P — I 
think  that  the  cost  of  Secondary  Education  should  bo  assisted  or  borne  by 
public  funds,  and  given  through  public  bodies. 

16.461.  What  do  you  mean  by  public  funds  P — By  that  I  mean  to  say 
that  as  at  present  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Education 
Department  offer  certain  sums  to  various  schools,  it  should  be  done  by 
that  process ;  and  as  tbe  county  council  offers  certain  sums  to  certain 
schools,  provided  that  they  conform  to  certain  rules  and  regulations, 
and  are  up  to  the  work  of  their  inspectors. 

16.462.  Hany  of  oar  witnesses  have  given  us  very  valuable  information 
upon  this  subject ;  1  do  not  think  I  need  detain  you  longer  with  regard  to 
it  P — I  can  only  suggest,  in  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  what  working 
men  think  upon  the  subject. 

16.463.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  upon  the  subject.  Is  it 
your  idea  that  Secondary  Edacation  should  be  free,  or  that  it  should  be 
paid  for  P — 1  think  that  it  should  be  free. 

16.464.  Altogether  free  P— Yes,  altogether  f^ee. 

16.465.  Not  merely  that  there  should  be  the  scholarships  that  you  have 
8p9ken  of,  but  that  the  scholarships  should  apply  chiefly  to  maintenance  P 
— And  also  in  the  other  case. 

16.466.  But  if  Secondary  Education  is  to  be  absolutely  free,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  scholarships,  would  it  P — I  would  not  make 
Secondary  Education  necessarily  al  solutely  free.  I  would  make  it  free 
up  to  a  certain  age. 

16.467.  What  age  would  you  suggest  P — I  ehoald  say  up  tx)  the  age  of 
18 ;  and  then  I  think  provision  ought  to  be  made  in  tho9e  cases  where 
parents  could  not  possibly  continue  tbe  education  of  their  children,  so 
that  the  State  shoula  step  in  and  assist  the  education  of  the  children. 
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16.468.  Of  the  cluldren  up  to  ISP^Yes. 

16.469.  That  is  to  eaj,  young  people  P— Yes.  I  can  mention  a  case  in 
point  of  a  boy,  the  son  of  a  widow,  who  gained  a  scholarship,  and  became 
the  head  boy  in  a  parlicnlar  school,  and,  I  think,  gained  the  gold  medal. 
The  time  came  wnen  he  had  to  leave  school,  his  mother  could  not 
afford  to  keep  him,  and  the  boy  had  to  go  ont  into  the  world  to  gain  his 
livelihood  ;  starting  away  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  trudging  home 
at  8  o'clock  or  9  o'clock  at  night  from  the  cit^,  earning  only  bs.  or  6s.  a 
week.  Practically  the  education  that  he  received  in  that  school,  and 
which  evidently  would  have  stood  him  in  good  stead,  was  of  no  use  to  him 
afterwards. 

Central  awd  16,470.  You  wish  to  express  your  ideas  with  regard  to  the  central 
OttGA^^^  authority  for  Secondary  Edncation ;  will  you  kindly  put  them  before  us 
▲Tiov.  .^  ^Y^^  briefest  possible  form? — I  will  be  very  brief  indeed.  My  idea 
is  simply  that  the  present  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Couucil  on 
Education  should  be  madb  a  Minister,  and  th^t  he  should  be  responsible 
to  Parliament  just  the  same  as  the  War  Minister  is  responssible  to  Parlia- 
ment. I  think  that  if  that  was  done — if  a  kind  of  ministry  of  education 
was  formed — and  proper  local  organizations  were  established,  we  should 
get  over  many  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present  face  us.  They  would 
be  able  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  make  such  schemes  and  alterations 
as  would  perhaps  g^ve  us  a  system  of  national  education. 

16.471.  That  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  central  authority,  and  then 
you  would  have  a  thoi-ough  system  of  local  authorities  all  over  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

16.472.  Then  you  speak  of  the  desirableness  of  there  being  representa- 
tives of  the  working  classes  on  the  local  authority;  will  you  state  your 
vie«vs  to  the  Commission  on  that  subject  P — I  think  that  the  local  authority 
should  be  formed  somewhat  on  ihe  model  of  the  London  County  Council 
Technical  Instruction  Board,  where  the  principle  of  allowing  direct 
reprebentation  of  the  working  classes  has  been  admitted.  The  London 
Traded  Council  have  been  asked  to  nominate  three  members,  and  three 
members  of  the  London  Trades  Council  sit  on  the  Technical  Education 
Board  as  direct  representatives  of  the  working  classes. 

16.473.  You  desire  to  see  that  system  enlarged  P — Yes.  I  think  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  it.  There  are  plenty  of  trades  unions  and 
councils  ail  over  the  kingdom,  and  where  they  do  not  exist,  there  often 
lives  some  well-known  member  of  a  trades  union  who  could  give  such 
help  as  was  desirable  in  the  matter.  I  suiorgest  that  boards  should  bo 
formed  on  the  Fame  principle  as  the  London  County  Council  Technical 
Education  Board,  and  that  they  should  not  only  have  certain  classes  of 
persons  represented,  but  that  every  possible  interest  should  be  represented 
upon  that  board,  including  direct  representatives,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  working  classes,  not  necessarily  because  they  would  be  able  give 
much  assistance  on  educational  matters  pure  and  simple,  although  certain 
members  of  the  working  classes  might  be  found  who  could  do  that,  but 
because  they  would  be  able  to  give  the  other  members  of  the  authority 
information  as  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  working  classes,  and  they 
would  be  further  able  to  iuhpire  confidence  and  arouse  interest  in  the 
working  classes  on  the  question  of  Secondary  Education,  and  to  ensure 
that  the  fnnds  were  not  directed  into  wrong  channels. 

16.474.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  bring  the  working  classes  more  in 
touch  with  the  whole  subject  ? — Yes. 

16.475.  {Mr,  Hohhouse.)  In  the  case  that  you  were  mentioning  just  now 
of  a  lad  who  had  gained  high  honours  in  education  up  to  the  age  of  18, 1 
suppose  what  would  be  required  to  meet  his  case  would  be  a  scholarship 
of  considerable  amount,  so  as  to  carry  him  on  to  a  higher  place  of 
edu<;ation  ? — That  is  so  ;  an  opportunity  to  gain  something,  or  for  some 
authority  to  take  the  lad  in  hand  and  further  his  education  beyond  the 
point  up  to  which  it  had  been  carried. 
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16.476.  Bat  a  scholarship  which  covered  not  only  the  cost  of  the  higher 
edacatioQ  that  he  required,  hat  also  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  wonld 
meet  sacL  a  case  ? — ^It  woald  he  essential  in  the  case  of  those  past  the  age 
of  18  that  it  should  he  complete  maintenance. 

16.477.  What  amonnt  of  money  do  yon  think  wuald  be  reouired  in  sach 
a  case  P — That  I  am  not  quite  sare  about.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  any  member  of  the  working  class  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  his  education  taken  up  to  that  point.  The  boy  at 
the..Bchool  that  I  referred  to  was  about  14  or  15  when  he  left  the  school. 

16.478.  1  think  that  your  complaint  generally  was,  that  most  of  the 
scholarships  which  are  now  given  by  county  authorities  fall  to  members 
of  the  middle  classes  P — Practically  all  the  scholarships  which  are  offered 
in  the  kingdom  fall  to  members  of  the  middle  classes. 

16.479.  Do  you  speak  of  the  country  districts  as  well  as  of  the  towns  P — 
I  speak  principally  of  the  towns ;  I  have  not  much  knowledge  of  the 
country  districts. 

16.480.  You  are  aware  that  a  large  number  of  these  scholarships  are 
confined  to  pupils  who  were  educated  at  elementary  schools  P — Just  so. 

16.481.  And  that  in  the  country  districts  it  is  only  the  working  classes 
as  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  who  send  their  children  to  those  schools  P — 
That  may  be  so,  and,  indeed,  perhaps  it  cannot  be  denied.  But  then  I 
E>hould  urge  that  the  working  classes  have  not  been  enabled  to  permit 
their  children  to  retain  scholarships  when  thev  have  gained  them.  And 
then  in  the  towns,  at  least,  of  which  I  can  speak  with  more  certainty,  the 
middle  class  have  sent  their  children  to  elementary  schools,  and  they  have 
gained  the  scholarships  in  the  greater  number  of  cases.  I  have  no 
objection,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  middle  class  using  the  elementary 
schools,  I  only  desire  that  opportunities  should  be  given  so  that  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  may  be  enabled  to  compete  on  a  more 
level  footing  with  the  children  of  the  middle  classes. 

16.482.  You  would  like  a  separate  set  of  scholarships  set  apart  for 
members  of  the  working  classes,  in  fact  P — That  might  be  necessary. 

16.483.  Would  you  mention  any  line  that  you  would  draw  with  regard 
to  income  in  order  to  distinguish  the  working  classes  from  what  you  call 
the  middle  classes  P — I  should  say  150Z.  a  year. 

16.484.  Do  you  think  that  under  that  line  they  might  compote  on  equal 
terms  for  scholarships  P — Not  altogether  on  equal  terms  then,  }>ocause 
you  have  the  disability  which  I  heard  one  of  the  previous  witnesses 
point  out,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  ttiat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
working  man  having  a  large  family,  and  a  working  man  having  a  small 
family,  and  there  are  the  disabilities  that  I  pointed  out  with  regard  to  a 
number  of  children  who  might  be  playing  around  the  one  that  wanted  to 
get  on.  llTou  may  have  in  a  school  the  only  ohild  of  an  artizan,  and  you 
may  have  another  boy  who  may  show  exceptional  talent,  but  who  may  be, 
like  myself,  the  oldest  of  eleven  children^  and  who  will  be  pestered  by 
several  of  them. 

16,486.  (DeoTi  of  Maneheeter.)  You  speak  feelingly  p — I  speak  very 
feelingly. 

16.486.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  The  scholarships  of  which  you  take 
London  as  an  example  were  a  special  kind  of  scholarships,  were  they  not  P 
—Yes. 

16.487.  There  was  also  another  category  of  scholarships  offered,  as  you 

know,  which  were  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  suited  to  artizans  P 

Yes. 

16.488.  Your  remarks  do  not  apply  to  those  scholarships,  do  they  ? 

No,  because  they  were  definitely  restricted  to  artizans,  and  although 
Certain  other  persons  did  compete  for  them,  they  were  disqualified, 
because  they  did  not  engage  in  some  handicraft. 
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16.489.  When  yoa  said  to  Mr.  Hobhonse  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  aknost 
all  the  scholarships  went  to  the  middle  classes,  yon  did  not  intend  to 
include  under  that  head  these  particular  artisan  class  scholarships  in 
London,  or  the  minor  scholarships  leading  from  the  elementary  schools 
to  secondary  schools  in  London  P — ^No,  my  remarks  did  not  apply  to  either 
of  those. 

16.490.  But  yon  know,  do  von  not,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
about  a  thousand  of  such  scholarships  now  in  London,  all  restricted  to 
the  exact  limit  of  income  which  you  fixed  yourself,  yiz.,^  150^.  a  year  P — 
Yes. 

16.491.  And  therefore  all  going  to  the  children  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  P — Tes,  but  this  is  onl}'  of  recent  date. 

16.492.  Haye  you  watched  the  operation  of  that  scheme  at  all,  and  do 
you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  poorer  boys  have  been  handi- 
capped in  the  competitions  P  I  am  talking  now  of  the  great  system  of 
scnolarships  that  is  going  on  now  in  London  from  elementary  schools  P — 
As  regards  the  minor  scholarships  which  are  restricted  to  the  boys,  I 
haye  not  had  un  opportunity  of  watching  that  system.  You  mean  those 
founded  by  the  London  County  Council,  I  presume. 

16.493.  I  mean  whether  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  sons  of 
labourers  haye  been  found  to  obtain  them.  I  should  like  to  ask  yon, 
therefore,  whether  you  are  aware  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  per-centage 
of  candidates  of  the  sons  of  craftsmen  who  succeeded  in  getting  scholar- 
ships has  been  greater  than  the  per-centage  of  candidates  of  sons  of 
schoolmasters,  clerks,  and  small  professional  men  P — ^That  is  practically 
what  the  London  County  Council  haye  tabulated.  I  am  only  aware  of 
that. 

16.494.  Now  the  scholarships  that  yon  were  referring  to,  especially  in 
London,  were  those  that  offer  free  education  only  P — ^Yes. 

16.495.  And  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  a  maintenance  allowance,  yoa 
pointed  out  that  a  boy  employed  as  an  errand  boy,  or  employed  upon  some 
other  work,  could  earn  5«.  or  6s.  per  week  in  the  first  year,  ancl  more  in 
the  next  year ;  could  you  tell  us  at  all  with  regard  to  a  boy  entering  a 
skilled  trade  in  London,  say  cabinet-making,  or  one  of  the  building  trades, 
or  as  a  fitter,  or  one  of  those  trades  that  require  an  apprenticeship,  what 
scale  of  earnings  would  he  earn  in  the  early  days  P — if  he  went  into  a 
skilled  handicraft  like  that  he  would  haye  to  go  as  an  apprentice. 

16.496.  Would  he  in  London? — I  know  that  in  the  bricklayers'  and 
building  tirades  there  are  yery  few  apprentices  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  workmen ;  but  then  there  are  not  a  large  numoer  entering  the  trade  to 
learn  it  in  London,  and  when  they  do  the  figure  would  not  be  much  aboye 
that  which  I  suggested  for  an  errand  boy. 

16.497.  Would  it  be  as  high  P — I  know  of  no  cases  in  the  building  trades, 
cabinet-making  trades,  or  trades  of  a  like  description,  where  the  wage 
offered  to  a  boy  in  the  first  year,  say  at  12  years  old,  is  loss  than  ba,  a 
week.  I  think  you  may  take  that  as  the  ayerage  figure  that  a  boy  would 
get  when  he  entered  the  labour  market  to  do  any  work  that  he  could  get. 

16.498.  And  you  think  that  the  maintenance  allowance  should  be  enough 
to  coyer  the  amount  which  the  boy  could  earn  in  his  first  year? — Ygb, 
increasing  as  he  got  older. 

16.499.  What  is  the  age  at  which  apprentices  enter  your  own  trade  P — 
Fourteen ;  but  the  apprenticeship  system  is  breaking  up. 

16.500.  And  is  that  about  the  age  at  which,  so  far  as  your  observation 
extends,  a  boy  enters  most  of  the  skilled  trades  P — That  is,  proyiding  he 
is  apprenticed ;  that  is  to  say,  his  father  looks  about  for  some  opening  for 
him,  and  gets  him  apprenticed. 

16.501.  But  he  enters  the  trade  which  he  is  going  to  learn,  and  at  which 
he  is  going  to  make  his  permanent  liyelihood,  at  about  14  years  of  age  P 
— ^Yes,  when  it  is  settled  that  he  is  going  to  learn  that  trade ;  but  it  is 
getting  more  and  more  the  thing  in  London  for  a  boy  to  go  into  a  shop  as 
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an  errand  boy,  even  in  my  own  trade,  perhaps  at  the  age  of  12 ;  being 
set  to  pick  np  what  he  can  in  between  running  errands,  and  then  he  is  set 
down,  perhaps,  at  14  to  learn  the  trade  or  a  portion  of  the  trade. 

16.502.  Did  you  yourself  enter  in  that  way  P — Yes. 

16.503.  Did  you  pick  up  much  in  those  two  years  P — Previously  to  my 
being  apprenticed,  no.  I  had  to  do  a  little  drawing,  and  to  practise  on 
the  copper,  but  I  could  not  enter  into  the  definite  engraving  of  anything 
for  business  purposes. 

16.504.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  you  think  that  that  gap  between  the 
age  of  ieaying  an  elementary  school,  and  the  age  at  which  a  boy  definitely 
enters  a  skilled  trade,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  wasted  at  present  P — 
Yes,  it  is  as  a  rule. 

16.505.  How  long  would  you  say  that  that  gap  was — a  year,  or  18 
months  P — I  should  say  a  year,  sometimes  two. 

16.506.  Daring  which  the  boy  is  at  odd  jobs? — ^Yes. 

16.507.  I  suppose  somebody  would  hare  to  do  the  odd  jobs,  anyhow  P — 
Yes;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  boy  should  be  altogether  handi- 
capped. There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  some  time  to  go  to 
school.  I  would  put  a  limit  for  which  even  a  boy  at  service  or  an  errand 
boy  should  be  employed,  and  would  compel  his  attendance  at  school  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours. 

16.508.  Supposing  that  the  development  of  higher  grade  schools  or 
continuation  schools  in  the  daytime  would  just  carrv  on  a  boy  for  a  year 
or  two  after  leaving  an  elementary  school,  would  that  system  about 
bridge  over  that  interval,  or  would  it  seriously  affect  his  prospects  in  the 
trade  P — That  is  a  somewhat  difficult  Question,  and  especially  when  we 
look  at  the  break-up  of  the  apprentioesoip  system :  because  the  boys  are 
usually  taken  in  as  errand  boys,  and  set  to  do  the  odd  jobs  in  between 
running  errands :  and  it  might  stop  the  boys  being  drafted  into  the  trades. 

16.509.  Have  you  any  illustration  of  that  which  you  could  give  to  us  P 
There  are  such  higher  grade  schools ;  are  there  any  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  in  which  you  have  noticed  that  they  have  handicapped  the  boys  P— I 
cannot  say  at  the  present  moment. 

16.510.  Still  you  point  out  that  there  m  ight  be  that  danger  to  face  P — 
Yes. 

16.511.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  any 
youne  girls  employed  in  your  trade  in  the  gold  and  silver  engraving  P — I 
only  know  of  one  case  of  a  hKly  being  employed. 

16.512.  Then  your  remarks  would  not  so  much  apply  to  girls  in  that 
particular  trade  P— Except  that  girls  are  .employjed  in  the  gold  trade  as 
Durnishers  and  polishers. 

16.513.  Then  your  remarks  would  apply  to  them  P — Yes. 

16.514.  Do  they  enter  into  the  trade  as  young  as  the  boys  do  P — Not 
quite  so  young,  the  girls  enter  at  about  13  as  a  nSe ;  they  would  not  take 
them  when  they  were  too  young.  I  might  sav  that  in  metal  polishing, 
which  does  just  touch  the  silver  trade,  girls  and  boys  below  the  prescribed 
age  have  been  taken  into  the  workshops  and  set  to  work  at  sifting  and 
polishing. 

16.515.  Would  the  girls*  wages  be  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  boys  P 
—They  would  be  a  little  less.  In  the  case  of  the  girl  polishers  in  the  gold 
trade  they  would  get,  perhaps,  as  much  as  a  man,  and,  in  some  cases, 
more,  because  of  tne  deftness  of  their  finger?.  You  know  what  a  gold- 
carved  half-hooped  diamond  ring  is  when  it  is  carT%d  in  delicate  filagree 
ornament  and  polished.  Girls  can  polish  that  work  better  than  men,  and 
they  usually  manage  to  get  quite  as  good  wages. 

16.516.  And  your  remarks  apply  quite  as  much  to  them  as  to  boys  P — 
Te?. 
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16.517.  (Mr.  YoxalU)  I  think  yon  are  in  fjfcvour  of  free  Seoondaiy 
Edacation  all  round  P — ^Yes,  up  to  the  age  of  18. 

16.518.  And  you  think  that  the  wage-oarning  classes  in  London  would 
be  in  favour  of  that  P — I  think  eo. 

16.519.  You  know  that  there  is  free  primary  education  all  round  at  the 
present  time  P — Yes. 

16,620.  And  therefore  you  argue  that  there  should  be  free  Secondary 
Education  altogether  P — ^Yes. 

16.521.  Have  yon  considered  this  point;  that  although  free  primary 
education  is  offered  to  all  classes,  all  classes  do  not  take  advantage  of  it  P 
—Yes. 

16.522.  The  argument,  therefore,  that  because  the  working  classes 
obtain  free  primary  education,  the  other  classes  should  obtain  Secondary 
Education  nree,  rather  breaks  down  if  you  consider  that  of  those  who 
would  obtain  the  free  Secondary  Education,  the  vast  proportion  belong  to 
the  same  class  which  declines  to  avail  itself  of  free  primary  education  at 
the  present  time.  Do  you  see  that  P — I  do  not  see  that  that  would  be  any 
argument  against  it,  since  the  elementary  school  is  open  to  the  middle 
classes  if  they  like  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  they  look  at  the  social 
position,  and  refuse  to  enter  a  school  upon  the  same  level  as  other  children, 
that  is  their  fault. 

16.523.  Do  not  you  see  that  if  certain  classes  for  social  reasons  refuse  to 
take  advantage  of  free  primary  education,  and  prefer  to  pay  for  it,  it 
would  be  rather  absurd  to  provide  for  them  Secondary  Education  free  of 
coat  P — ^That  maybe  so ;  but  there  is  this  great  difficulty,  that  you  do  not 
want  it  to  appetir  as  though  you  were  pauperising  the  childiren  of  the 
working  classes, — as  though  you  were  giving  it  all  round  in  a  patronising 
way. 

16.524.  To  come  to  close  (juarters  with  the  question,  the  working 
classes  do  not  object,  as  a  rule,  to  paying  the  school  rate, — ^those  who  do 
pay  it  P — No. 

16.525.  Because  the  school  rate  is  for  primary  education  P — Yes. 

16.526.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  wage-earning  classes  would  not  object 
to  paying  a  vastly  increased  school  rate,  part  of  which  was  to  go  to 
Secondary  Education,  the  majority  of  which  Secondary  Education  would 
be  enjoyed  by  those  children  who  had  not  been  to  primary  schools, that  is 
to  say,  by  the  children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  not  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  at  all  P— At  the  present  time,  I  think, 
there  is  an  example  in  Wales,  where  they  do  not  grumble  at  it,  but  are 
perfectly  willing  to  levy  it  upon*tbemselves. 

16.527.  The  system  in  Wales  has  hardly  got  into  operation  yetP — 
Perhaps  you  can  hardly  draw  deductions  from  Wales  then ;  but  everything 
Bc^ems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  people  there  do  cheerfully  rate  themselves, 
and  do  cheerfully  pay  their  quota  towards  the  cost  of  the  education  of  no 
matter  whom. 

16.528.  Do  you  seriously  see  now  that  the  free  provision  of  Sijcondary 
Education,  up  to  18  years  of  age,  would  be  mainly  for  the  children  of  the 
middle  and  upper  clatEes  P — Yes. 

16.529.  And  to  counterbalance  that  you  must  provide  an  enormous 
number  of  free  scholarships  and  maintenance  scholarships  for  the  children 
of  the  working  classes  P — Certainly ;  I  suggest  that. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
•  Adjourned. 
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At  Westminster  Hall,  January  22iid,  1895. 


PSESSITT: 

Thb  Eight  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  tkb  Chaib. 

The  Right.  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbbrt,  K.O.B.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Reverend  Edwabd  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Henat  B.  Roscoe,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Reverend  The  Deaf  or  Manchester^  D.D. 

The  Reverend  A.  M.  Faikbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henrt  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  Q-eoroe  J.  CkxsKBURN. 

Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  M.P. 

The  Ijady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  SiDOWiCK. 

The  Hon.  Williaii  N.  Bruce,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Henry  John  Robt,  M.P.,  examined. 

16.530.  (Chairman.)  You  were,  I  think,  secretary  to  the  Schools  Inqniry 
Commission  of  the  years  1864  to  1868  .^— Yes. 

16.531.  And  afterward^  until  1874  you  were  one  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  ["--I  was  secretary  first,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
Commissioners. 

16.532.  Will  you  first  favour  us  with  your  views  as  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  in 
1869,  and  as  to  the  results  of  those  changes.  There  was  an  amending  Act, 
was  there  not,  in  1873  P — Yes. 

16.533.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon  the  administration  of 
the  Act  down  to  1874,  including  the  results  of  the  Act  of  1873  P — I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  anything  special  to  mention  with  regard  to  that.  I 
think  the  facts  of  the  administration  were  generally  pretty  well  known. 

16.534.  What  would  you  say  were  the  principal  difficulties  which  yon 
encountered  in  the  administration  of  the  Act?  —  We  met  with  very 
serious  opposition  under  two  or  three  heads,  especially  on  the  interfe- 
rence with  the  governing  bodies ;  on  the  question  of  attention  to  the 
precise  rules  laid  down  by  the  founder,  and  on  the  denominational 
character  of  the  endowments.  That  opposition  was  exceedingly  fierce 
and  it  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  opposition  of  the  City  of  London  to 
the  schemes  for  dealing  with  Emmanuel  Hospital  and  other  foundations 
in  Westminnter.  Perhaps  I  may  just  mention  that  that  scheme  was 
eventually,  after  a  certain  change,  carried  into  effect,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  schools  are  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  that  everybody  is  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  change. 

16.535.  The  res  alt  of  that  strenuous  opposition  encountered  in  some 
quarters  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  process  of  re-forming  the  endowments 
proceeded  more  slowly  than  had  been  hoped  P — Yes.  In  fact,  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Corporation  of  London  was  so  g^at 
that  we  were  hardly  able  to  take  up  some  endowments,  because  we  waited 
to  see  what  the  judgment  of  Parliament  would  be  upon  that  question. 
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16.536.  Still,  in  spite  of  those  difficulties,  yoa  did  succeed  in  eflectlng 
the  reform  of  a  great  many  endowments ;  and,  suppose  that  another 
result  was  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  practically  superseded  as 
respects  trusts  of  an  educational  nature  P — Yes  ;  and  I  regard  that  as  one 
of  tne  most  important  results  of  t^e  whole  action,  inasmuch  an  it  sub- 
stituted an  educational  consideration  in  the  reform  of  endowments  for  a 
purely  legal  one.  The  result  has  been  to  familiarize  the  public  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  necessary  reforms  which  most  be  made  if  endowments 
are  to  be  put  to  the  best  use  for  the  existing  generation. 

16.537.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  process  which  began  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Charity  (commission  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  went  on, 
in  the  substitution  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  for  the  Charity 
Commission,  so  far  as  the  power  of  making  schemes  for  educational 
endowments  was  concerned  P — Yes. 

CHAvei  iw         16,638.  What  differences  do  you  observe  between  the  administration  of 
AouSSn^'    ^^^  Endowed  Schools  Commission  up  to  1874  and  the  subsequent  admini- 
TfON  OF  Sv-     stration  of  the  Charity  (yommissioners  (when  substituted  for  the  Endowed 
AcT8*To^xSc"  Schools   Commissioners)  under  the  Act  of  1869,  that  is  to  say,  after  the 
nvB  GoTnv-'  blending  of  the  two  authorities  P — What  particularly  excited  my  notice 
MBiTT  sivcB     upon  that  point  was  the  evidence  given  before  the  recent  House  of  Com- 
^^^  mons  Committee  on  the  Charity  Commission.      I  was  very  much  struck 

by  some  statementa  made  by  Mr.  Acland  and  Sir  George  Kekewioh, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  utterly  different  from  anything  that 
I  was  used  to  consider  when  I  was  at  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
that  for  the  moment  I  could  hardly  understand  it;  but  I  think  it 
is  explicable  in  this  way.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commission  were, 
practically,  what  Mr.  For^ter  described  them,  the  agents  of  the 
Ghovemment  of  the  day  for  working  out  the  schemes,  consequently,  we 
were,  as  we  held,  I  will  not  say  entirely,  but  practically  subordinate 
to  the  Education  Department,  and  could  not  have  carried  on  the  work 
except  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Education  Department.  That 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Forster  was  no  doubt  tiie  founder  of  the  old 
arrangement ;  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  it  himself,  he  was  familiar  with 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  which  led  t^  it,  and  naturally  he  was 
in  very  close  relation  to  the  whole  work,  closer  than  perhaps  could  be 
expected  from  any  gentleman  subsequently  occupying  his  position.  But 
then  came  this  next  point:  that  the  three  Endowed  Schools  Com* 
missioners  held  office  during  pleasure  ;  there  was  no  sort  of  security  for 
their  tenure  at  all,~and  I  think  that  was  intended, — but  what  was  under- 
stood was,  that  they  were  to  be  analogous  to  the  position  of  civil  servants, 
only  the  subordination  was  secured,  not  by  the  general  principles  of  the 
service,  but  by  directly  making  us  dismissible  by  tne  Qovernment. 
Conseqaently,  if  we  opposed  the  Government,  they  could,  and  probably 
ought,  to  get  rid  of  us  at  once.  That,  as  you  are  aware,  was  carried  out 
practically ;  it  was  not  a  mere  form,  although  the  precise  wa^  in  which 
we  were  got  rid  of  was  not  by  a  simple  dismissal ;  still  practically  wh«;n 
the  Government  of  1874  came  in  and  anticipated  difficulties  in  working 
the  Commission,  they  practically  dismifised  Lord  Lyttleton  and  myself. 

16.539.  Considering  you  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  views  and 
policy  that  they  entertained,  I  suppose  P — Y'es;  they  did  not  try  us,  but 
assumed  it. 

16.540.  Assumed  that  you  were  likely  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with 
their  views  and  policy  P — Yes,  they  considered  that  we  should  be.  I  fancy 
it  was  a  good  deal,  not  the  actual  Government  themselves  but  their 
supporters  ;  but  huwever  that  may  be,  I  only  mention  the  point  to  show 
that  the  position  in  which  we  stood  then  was  one  in  which  it  was  perfectly 
natural  and  true  for  the  Government  to  speak  of  us  as  being  their  agents 
for  doing  the  work.  Now  the  case  is  d  '.fferent.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  the  work  was  handed  over  to  the  Charity 
Commission,  and  the  Charity  Commissioners  hold  office  for  life ;  there 
were  three  of  them,  and  they  constituted  the  majority.  There  were  two 
gentlemen  appointed  to  be  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  who  held  no 
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donbt  merely  during  pleasnre ;  bnt  at  the  same  time  the  natural  effect  of  their 
being  associated  with  the  oiher  three,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  were 
independent  of  the  GoTernment,  gave  the  present  Charity  Commission 
naturally  a  more  indeT>endeiit  position  than  belonged  to  Ahe  preTions 
body.  And  it  is  something  more  than  the  mere  tenure.  In  attaching 
the  work  to  the  Charity  Commission  you  were  attaching  it  to  a  body 
wl  ich  had  a  cettain  judicial  character,  and  which  had  from  long  tradition 
their  own  raeth:)d8  of  working,  which  could  hardly  be  so  subordinated  to 
the  Grovemment  as  was  the  case  with  a  body  created  for  a  definite  purpose, 
and  purely  as  the  Government's  agents. 

16,541.  You  mean  that  tba  idea  that  expeditious  ac'ion  ought  to  be  an 
important  element  in  dealing  with  these  foundations,  was  one  not  likely  to 
be  so  forcibly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  as  to  those 
of  a  temporary'  body  P  —I  was  hardly  thinking  of  the  point  of  expedition. 
What  I  was  thinking  of  was  the  language  which  Mr.  Aclaud  as  Yice- 
president,  and  Sir  George  Kekewich,  both  used  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  can  refer  you  to  the  language 
they  nsed  directly  in  the  report  itself  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  AclancTs 
language  is  to  be  found  in  answer  to  question  3017.  The  question  was— 
"  Then  the  responsibility  and  power  of  the  Minister  according  to  this 
"  view  of  things  is  surely  extremely  limited  and  fettered  P  "  that  is  to 
say,  the  power  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  in  approving  or 
disapproving  of  schemes  sent  up  to  him  by  the  Charity  Commission. 
"  Well,  I  confess,"  Raid  Mr.  Acland,  •*  that  I  feel  this  constantly  when  I 
••  write  the  words  *  I  approve  '  after  a  sctheme.  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
*•  of  the  work  which  the  Charity  Coromissioners  expend  on  these  schemes 
**  is  very  good  work  done,  and  that  there  areprdbaoly  many  things  which 
**  result  from  their  great  experience  in  schemes  which  are  sound  and 
**  good  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  when  I  write  *  I  approve,'  I  write  it 
"  in  a  sense  which  does  not  always  make  me  feel  thoroughly  comfortable  ; " 
and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  does  not  feel  himself,  although 
technically  responsible,  as  being  fully  responsible  for  the  schemes,  aud. 
consequently  he  does  not  like  to  write  the  word  **  approved.*'  Now  it  was- 
distinctly  intended  at  the  time  that  the  Committee  of  Council  should  be- 
the  organ  of  the  Commission  in  the  Hoube  of  Commons  and  Parliament, . 
and  that  the  Government  were  fully  responsible  for  the  scheme. 

16.542  It  would  follow  fh)m  that,  would  it  not,  that  the  Government,, 
the  Vice-Pre.**ident  of  the  Council  in  those  days,  would  have  couferred 
with  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  on  anj  part  of  a  scheme  that 
did  not  meet  with  his  approval,  and  would  have  induced  them,  possibly, 
to  modify  it? — Precisely.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  what  might  be 
called  underground  comma uication  between  the  Committee  of  Cooucil 
and  ourselves  at  that  time ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Richmond  tells  me  that  it  was 
even  more  than  I  supposed.  But  if  there  was  any  qnestion  of  real  policy, 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  Committee  of  Council,  because 
we  felt  that  we  could  not  attempt  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  had. 
not  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the  day. 

16.543.  Did  you  feel  that  that  strengthened  your  hands,  so  as  to  give 
you  a  force  of  initiative  which  you  could  hardly  have  had  if  you  were 
disjoined  from  the  executive  ? — L  think  so. 

16.544.  Then  what  moral  do  you  draw  from  the5<e  considerations  a^  Futitrb  Rela 
regards  the  present  position  of  the  Charity  Commission  in  dealing  with  """^^  '^' 
educational  trusts  ? — My  own  impression  ia  (I  see  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  rather  recommend  it)  that  in  some  way 
or  olhcr  the  department  ought  to  be  put  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
executive  government  that  they  were  in  before ;  that  »8  to  say,  you  may 
either  put  them  directly  and  in  form  as  part  of  the  office  of  tho  Minister 
of  Education,  or  you  may  leave  them  in  a  kind  of  apparently  semi-inde- 
pendent position,  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  are 
subordinate  to  the  Government,  and  can  only  carry  out  a  |>olicy  which 
the  Government  approve. 
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16.545.  That  mny  hare,  of  coarse,  the  resnlt  that  tiieir  policy  and 
principles  in  dealing  with  educational  foandation?,  may  vary  a  good  deal 
according  to  the  Goyemment  that  is  in  power  ? — To  some  extent  that  is 
the  case,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  as  much  as  might  be 
thought.  In  1874,  under  the  G-overnment  which  then  came  into  office, 
it  migbt  have  been  supposed,  as  we  were  goK  rid  of  for  that  purpo-ie,  that 
there  would  be  a  Tery  considerable  change  in  policy.  My  own  impression 
is,  although  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  exact  particulars,  that  there  has 
been  no  very  great  change  in  the  policy,  but  that  the  Commission  which 
succeeded  us  were  a  little  more  timid  than  we  were — ^perhaps  joa  may 
call  it  more  cautious — and  refrained  from  attacking  some  of  a  class  of  en- 
dowtneniRthat  we  dealt  with,  or  tried  to  deal  with,  and  that  in  one  or  two 
very  minute  matters  they  have  been  slightly  more  favourable  to  some 
views  which  the  supporters  of  the  Government  of  1874  were  rather 
anxious  about.  I  mean  that  where  we,  iii  our  schemes,  simply  left  it 
that  the  religious  education  should  be  such  as  the  trustees  or  governors 
should  decide,  they  have  said  sometimes  that  it  shall  be  in  acoordance 
with  the  Christian  faith,  or  that  it  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  Church 
of  England.  I  do  not  think,  practically,  thac  that  had  made  much 
difference. 

16.546.  Did  it  make  any  sensible  difference  as  regard  the  constitution 
of  the  governing  bodies  F — I  am  not  snre.  I  have  not  followed  it  out 
minutely. 

16.547.  That  miffht  have  been  a  point  on  which  some  friction  arose  ? — 
I  am  not  sure ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  prevented  their  interfering  with  the 
constitution  of  governing;  bodies,  but  possibly  in  some  oases  they  may 
have  made  less  use  of  their  powers — at  least,  it  is  just  possible. 

16.548.  Be  that  as  it  mav,  I  understand  that  you  do  not  think  that  this 
possibility  of  a  variation  m  policy  during  the  tenure  of  office  by  one  or 
another  Government  is  a  sufficient  drawback  to  outweigh  the  advantage 
which  you  would  expect  from  a  close  connexion  of  the  body  reforming 
educational  trusts  with  the  executive  of  the  day  P — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

16.549.  You  think  that  even  if  a  certain  discontinuity  in  policy  may 
occasionally  take  place,  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  momentum  that  the  reforming  authority  will  acquire  from  its 
connexion  with  the  executive.  I  understand  that  to  be  your  way  of 
putting  it  P — Yes.  I  should  like,  if  I  may  just  to  refer  to  one  sentence 
m  the  B«port  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  because  it  seems  to 
me  to  convey  a  positive  error.  The  expression  is  this:  ''They'*  (the 
committee)  "  are  satisfied  that  it  would  give  rise  "  (that  is  to  sa^,  the 
division  of  the  Charity  Commission  work  into  legal  and  eduoational), 

both  as  regards  the  central  authority,  trustees,  local  authorities,  and  the 
public,  to  difficulties  such  as  attended  the  procedure  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  between  1869-1874,  which  '  led  to  delay,  and 
*  worse  than  delay,  to  error,'  and  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  end 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Commission."  I  do  not  know  that  tho  point 
is  very  important,  because  I  think  myself  that  there  are  advantages  in 
the  whole  Doing  together  at  one  office,  but  it  is  absolutely,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  difficulty,  or  delay, 
or  error,  arising  from  the  existence  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
by  th6  side  of  the  Charity  Commission,  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  Commission;  so  far  as  I  Know,  it  had  not 
the  remotest  connexion  with  it.  I  think  there  are  inconveniences  in 
having  to  get  papers  to  look  at  from  another  office  than  your  own,  and 
Mr.  Fearon  has  spoken  of  it  as  very  serious — ^more  so  than  I  thought ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  such  delay  or  error,  if  either  existed,  had  vhe 
remotest  connexion  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Commission.  The 
Charity  Commission  were  always  perfectly  willing  that  we  should  see 
everything  and  know  everything;  there  was  no  hitch  or  difficulty 
at  ali. 

16.550.  Beverting  to  the  present  problem  before  us,  what  view  do  jon 
take  as  to  the  relation  that  m  future  ought  to  subsist  between  the  body 
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dealing  with  edacational  tmsts  and  the  execativeP — Mj  impression  is 
^hat  probablj  the  best  way  wonld  be  to  keep  the  Charitj  Commission  as 
«  nominally  independent  body,  bnt  to  make  the  minister  of  education  the 
chairman — ^to  make  it  a  board  with  the  minister  of  edncation  as  the 
chairman,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  appointed  simply  other 
mombers  of  the  Board.  Tnen  according  to  my  notion,  the  Minister  of 
Education  would  prohably  not  attend  usually  to  the  details  of  the  matter, 
t>ut  would  leare  them  to  the  Board ;  but  he  could  nttend  at  any  time  that 
he  thought  proper,  and  could  direct  the  policy  in  any  way  that  he  thought 
pniper. 

16.551.  At  any  rate,  the  result  would  be,  that  any  scheme  or  act  of  this 
body  would  be  the  act  of  the  Minister  to  all  intents  and  purposes  P->-Yes. 

16.552.  In  the  same  sense  in  which  the  act  of  any  Minister,  as,  say,  a 
Secretary  of  State,  for  instance,  is  an  execntive  act  for  which  he  is 
responsible  p — I  should  think  entirely  so.  The  analogy  was  giTen  by  Lord 
Welby,  I  think,  of  the  Commissioners  oi"  Customs  and  i^xcidc  and  of 
Income  Tax,  who  are  nominally  independent,  but  are  s<ftid  to  be  practically 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  Ctiancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

16.553.  As  they  are  in  fact  P — I  think  that  the  general  public  are  not 
quite  fully  aware  of  that,  and  it  is  possible  in  the  other  case  that  the 
general  public  might  not  be  aware  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
of  any  consequence.  If  there  came  to  be  any  such  things  as  legal  appeals 
from  what  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  should  be  called  the  central 
charities  board  (or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it*,  it  would  not  be  so  directly 
as  it  were  an  appeal  against  the  Minister,  but  ratner  an  appeal  against 
the  particular  department  for  which  he  was  officially  responsible.  But  I 
do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  that.  I  think  that  Ministers  must  take  the 
chance,  if  they  go  wrong  on  legal  points,  of  being  set  right  sometimes. 

16.554.  But  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  Charity  Commission  judicial 
has  rather  a  peculiar  position,  being  on  the  one  side,  as  regards  most  of  the  Fdhctioks  ov 
work  it  does  for  educational  trusts,  an  administrative  body,  and  un  the  other  ^"m^Sioh^** 
aide,  a  judicial  body,  which  has  a  number  of  statutes  to  construe,  and  which 

to  a  certain  extent  has  even  retained  some  of  the  judicial  functions  of  the 

Court  of  Chancery,  such  as  the  power  to  sanction  a  compromise.     How 

would  yon  propose  to  deal  with  those  functions  of  the  Charity  Commis-  * 

sion  so  far  as  they  relate  to  pducational  trusts? — I  was  very  much  struck 

by  the  evidence  given  by  Lord  Davey  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  and  I  believe  he  has  been  befoi'e  this  body  also.     He 

said  to  the  Committee :    I  nnderstand  bv  judicial  business,   business 

exercised  by  a  judge  of  a  court,  and  the  Charity  Commissioners  do,  in 

all  their  scheme-making  power,  exercise  the  business  of  the  Court  of 

Chancery  subject  to  t^e  rule  of  cy-prh8,  and  some  other  matters  too.    Now 

my  own  strong  opinion  is,  that  there  is  very  little  indeed  of  the  Charity 

Commission's  work  which  could  be  properly  called  judicial  work.     I 

think  it  is  administrative  work. 

16.555.  You  woald  observe,  would  you  not,  that  although  you  may  call 
in  one  sense  the  work  that  they  took  over  from  the  Court  of  Chancery 
judicial  work,  a  g^eat  deal  of  that  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  not  truly  judicial,  but  rather  administrative  P — I  think  it  was 
administrative  work,  and  generally  badly  administered,  and  I  think  it  has 
been  an  exceedingly  good  thing,  that  it  has  been  practically  taken  away 
from  them.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  that  work  can  oe  described  as  judicial 
work  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  act.  When  you 
get  a  claim  between  parties  there,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  you  require 
to  have  it  heard  in  open  oourt  with  proper  witnesses,  and  you  require  a 
judicial  mind  to  deal  with  it.  But  that  is  not  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Charity  Commission  at  all.  They  have  actually  no  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  a  question  of  title  as  regards  charitable  pi'operty. 

16.556.  They  have,  on  a  ({uestion  of  title,  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
now,  have  they  not  P — I  think  as  regards  the  question  of  title,  the  persons 
would  naturally  go  to  the  Oourt  of  Chancery. 
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16.557.  6nt  the  Charity  Commission  sometimes  direot  the  matter  to  be 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  P — ^I  am  not  sure  how  it  is  on  those  points, 
but  it  is  80  whenever  thny  consider  a  point  to  be  too  contentions  to  be 
properly  decided  by  them. 

16.558.  Bat  there  are  two  cases  which  have  been  pat  to  as  in  evidencet 
as  beinp:  cases  in  which  the  Charity  Commission  exercise  a  species  of 
judicial  function.  One  is  the  case  in  which  the^  get  advice  which 
exonerates  the  trustees  from  responsibility  if  they  follow  it;  and  the  other 
is  the  case  in  which  they  may  sanction  a  compromise.  8boaid  yon  think 
that  there  would  be  an^  diflUcnliy  in  having  those  oases  also  placed  nader 
the  control  of  an  executive  minister  P->  No,  I  should  not.  I  think  they  are 
practically  more  oE  an  administrative  character.  If  it  were  at  all  a^ 
question  of  frand  on  the  part  of  a  trustee,  it  would  be  a  different  thing 
altogether. 

16,550.  That  is  not  the  case  that  I  am  putting  to  you.  You  would 
conceive  then  that  the  whole  wo^k  of  the  Charity  Commission,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  educational  trnsts.  should  go  over  in  the  same  way  r  you  would 
not  make  any  exception  with  regard  lo  what  has  been  called  the  judicial 
side  of  that  work  ? — No. 

15.560.  Then  how  would  you  apply  that  to  the  rest  of  the  Charity 
Commission's  work  ? — I  should  keep  the  whole  of  the  work  together. 

16.561.  Thdn  you  won  Id  transfer  also  to  the  Education  Minister  that 
part  oi  the  Charity  Commission  work  which  is  non-educational  ? — I 
Fhould  const iiute  something  like  a  central  charities  board,  as  I  have 
ventured  to  call  it. 

16.562.  But  even  those  charities,  which  are  not  educational,  and  juris- 
diction over  them  would  in  your  view  follow  with  the  educational  trusts, 
and  ^o  over  to  thi<3  new  body  which  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  KducalionP — Yes,  and  not  merely  when  they  are  mixed 
with  education  trusts,  but  also  all  other  charitable  trusts. 

16.56:$.  Not  merely  in  the  case  of  mixed  endowments,  a  case  which  has 
been  pressed  upon  us,  but  also  in  the  case  of  trusts  which  are  not  educa- 
•  tionalinany  Kcnseof  the  word  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  would  bo  practic- 

able to  separate  them,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  very  useful.  I  see 
no  objection  whatever .  to  having  a  minister,  whatever  he  mpy  be 
railed,  who  should  have  control  over  ihe  administration  of  charities,  j use 
as  over  the  administration  of  education  ;  and  as  they  arc  often  mixed 
it  is  better  thib  tbey  should  go  to  one  minister  rather  than  to  two  or 
ihrje. 

Advixistrv-         16,561.    Assuming  that  change    to  be   made,  do   you  think    that    it 

Tiox  OP  «05.^  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  greater  extension  of  the  power 

^ChaVitIes''    enjoyed  by  the  present  Charity  Commissioners  to  divert  funds  from  one 

SHOULD  BK  i\x-  application  to  another  P — I  think  it  is  geneially  admitted  now  that  the 

STR'CTKD  BY   pQ^grs  givou  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  varying  a  trust  in  any  way 

CY-^uin!  '     subject  to  the  general  devotion  to  education,  has  been  exceedingly  useful, 

and  that  anything  less  could  hardly  have  sufficed  for  effecting  the  reform 

required.     I  can  see  no  reason  why  something  of  the  same  kind  should 

not  be  applied  to  charities  generally.    The  reason  why  I  think  Lord 

Davey  laid  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  judicial  characteivof  the  work 

of  the  Chanty  Commission  is  on  account  of  its  carrying  ont  the  doctrine 

of  cy-prhe.    My  own  strong  opinion  is  that  the  dootriue  of  cy-prhs  is  both 

absurd  and  very  harmful  indeed.      It  gives  a  bias  and  restriction  which 

persons  never  would  dream  of  giving  otherwise.     The  whole  doctrine  of 

cy-jn-ha  rests  originally  upon  this  notion,  that  if  a  testator  or  donor's 

precise  instructions  cannot  be  carried  out,  yon  should  get  as  near  to  them 

as  yoo    can ;    the  theory  being  that   if  what    he   originally  put  down 

cannot  bj  carried  out,  he  would  have  adopted  something  of  the  same 

kind     Now  my  own  impression  is  that  with  re^rd  to  a  large  number  of 

donors  and  tebtators  that  is  utterly  wrong.    I  think  that  if  you  come  across 

gentlemen  of  that  kind  they  would  say  very  often  "If  I  cannot  give  it 
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"*  precisely  in  that  waj,  I  will  not  give  it  at  all,  or  I  will  give  it  to  some- 
**  thing  totally  diflTerwnt.**  Consequently  ihe  doctrine  of  cy-prea  seems  to 
me  to  lack  foundation  in  reason.  Persons  are  very  curious  in  some  of 
theso  matters.  It  is  not  quite  an  analogous  case,  but  I  know  something 
like  it.  I  know  a  gentleman  well,  a  very  earnest  person,  who  was 
not  satis  Bed  with  the  conscience  clause;  he  thought  it  was  grossly 
nn  Fair  to  Nonconformists,  and  he  stipulated  that  the  parents  of  any  12 
scholars  should  have  the  right  of  having  any  religion  which  they  de- 
manded taught  by  the  school  authorities.  This  was  rejected,  and  he  lefb 
the  trust  altogether,  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it ;  he  would 
not  accept  a  modification  of  it,  and  gave  it  up  entirely.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  I  think  you  will  find  applies  to  donors  generally.  You  never 
can  toll  the  precise  point  in  the  mind  of  a  donor  on  which  they  lay  stress, 
and  consequently  if  you  alter  any  point  you  may  be  entirely  altering  his 
wishes  altogether;  so  that  I  think  the  doctrine  of  cy-prhB  will  often 
utterly  fail  of  fulfilling  the  injunctions  of  the  donor;  and  that  the 
only  reasonable  course  is  to  treat  an  endowment  as  perfectly  free  within 
the  general  large  limits  to  which  the  donor  has  devoted  his  money  to 
charity. 

16.565.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  put  it  in  this  way — that  we  mny 
assnme  that  what  the  donor  desired  was  to  confer  a  public  benefit,  and 
that  being  bis  main  desire,  the  best  way  of  carrying  it  out  is  to  let  the 
State»  through  its  properl}'  constituted  organ  in  each  age,  say  what  is  the 
best  applicHtion  of  the  endowment,  and  in  that  way  carry  out  the  view  of 
the  donor  P—  Exactly  so  ;  I  think  it  is  the  only  reasonable  view  to  take. 
You  may  guess  a  little  of  what  the  donor  would  say  if  he  lived  20  or 
30  years  ago  ;  but  beyond  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  cruel  thing  to  donors, 
when  the3'  did  all  that  they  could  to  beneSt  education  or  some  charity  by 
the  best  means  that  they  could  in  their  day,  that  you  should  not  take  the 
best  means  of  benefiting  the  charity  after  their  death,  irrespective  of  the 
doctrine  of  cy^pres. 

16.566.  In  fact  it  is  paying  the  highest  compliment  that  you  can  to  the 
donor  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  wished  you  to  do  what  you  now  think 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  ? — It  is  the  only  reasonable  view,  I  think. 

16.567.  You  conceive  that  the  acceptance  of  a  charity  by  the  State, 
and  the  permission  to  devote  it  to  permanent  charitable  uses,  ought 
to  be  onditioned  by  the  power  of  the  State  to  divert  it  in  such  manner 
as  you  have  indicated  P — Yes.  I  should  suggest  that  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  charities  should  be  classed 
in  some  such  classes  as  these  :  edur^ational,  religious,  medicul,  eleemosy- 
nary, or  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  or  art,  or  generally,  for 
other  public  puT'posea,  and  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Charity 
Conimismoncrs,  or  their  Buc.cessors,  by  scheme  to  vary  the  tiusts  of  any 
particular  charity  within  those  classes  reppectively,  provided  that  due 
regard  was  had  to  the  denominational  character  of  a  religious 
charity,  and  that  further  consents  were  required  for  the  conversion 
of  a  non-educational  charity  to  education,  or  from  one  general  head  to 
another. 

16,668.  But  then  you  would  still  adhere  to  the  ey-prhs  doctrine  to  this 
extent,  that  you  would  bring  each  charity  under  a  definite  head  or  class, 
and  allow  the  diversion  only  within  the  limits  of  that  class  ? — 1  would 
allow  the  variation  to  any  extent  within  that  class,  and,  with  certain  con* 
sents.  I  would  allow  them  to  be  transferred  from  one  class  to  another. 
In  the  case  of  a  religious  charity  the  denominational  character  given 
should  be  preserved,  and  not  varied  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
trustees  or  governing  body  of  the  denomination;  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese;  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  provincial  charity, 
no  charity  should  be  changed  from  one  general  description  to  another 
without  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  or  the  district  council, — possibly 
you  might  put  in  some  other  body, — but  that  with  such  consent  the 
Commissioners  might  so  vary  the  trust  as  even  to  alter  the  general 
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object  of  the  charity.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Ck>TOmis8ioner8 
have  had  many  oases  brought  before  them  of  the  cy-prhs  doctrine,  bnt 
there  are  two  yery  strong  ones  mentioned,  I  think,  in  Chapter  lY. 
of  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  pp.  449,  460.  Take, 
again,  a  charity  that  has  been  brought  before  you,  such  as  that  of 
Betton's.  That  is  a  very  remarkable  case,  because  one-half  of  it  ho  gave 
for  redeeming  British  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Barbary,  one  fourth  to 
charity  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  City  and  suburbs  of 
London — no  school  to  receive  more  than  202.  a  year,  and  the  other  fourth 
to  pay  10/.  a  year  to  a  clergyman  to  perform  divine  service  in  the  Iron- 
mongers  Hospital,  and  (in  consideration  of  the  care  of  the  Company  in 
executing  his  will)  the  residue  to  the  decayed  freemen  of  the  Company. 
It  seems  to  me  that  persons  going  upon  the  doctrine  of  cy-prhs  might 
take  very  different  views.  One  might  say  that  the  first  moiety  has  failed, 
and  the  reasonable  thing  is  to  divide  it  among  the  other  two.  Another 
person  might  say,  No,  that  would  be  giving  a  greater  proportion  of  it  to 
the  Company,  and  the  Company  were  only  to  have  a  small  sum  for 
looking  after  the  trust,  consequently  that  would  not  be  reasonable ;  but 
the  first  moiety  being  inoperative,  and  the  third  qnarter  being  operative, 
why  not  give  the  whole  to  the  third,  and  let  them  all  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England  schools  at  201.  a  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Then  another  person  might  say.  No ;  if  there  are  no  slaves  to  be  found 
now  in  Turkey  and  Barbary,  there  are  plenty  of  slaves  in  Africa  and 
America ;  why  not  transfer  it  to  them  ? 

16.569.  But  not  Christian  slaves,  as  a  raleP — Another  person  might  say. 
Well,  but  these  are  British  slaves ;  obviously  his  object  is  to  benefit 
British  subjects  in  great  distress ;  suppose  you  giro  it  to  imprisoned 
debtors,  or  unfortunate  bankrupts,  or  shipwrecked  mariners.  And  so 
you  might  go  on  with  all  sorts  of  suggestions.  There  is  no  pruiciple 
about  the  matter. 

16.570.  However,  even  with  your  scheme  of  heads,  I  do  not  know  to 
what  head  you  would  refer  the  class  of  the  i^ansom  of  slaves  in  Barbary  ? 
-—It  might  be  general,  or  it  might  be  eleemosynary.  I  should  be  willing 
individually  to  give  very  much  larger  powers.  I  only  regard  these  heads 
as  following  the  analogy  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  and  likely  to 
make  the  general  power  more  palatable  to  many  people.  My  own  im- 
pression is,  that  whatever  charity  you  are  dealing  with,  people  will  have 
some  such  notions  in  their  minds,  and  you  may  trust  reasonable  govern* 
ing  bodies  or  a  reasonable  central  authority  to  come  to  a  proper  conclusion. 

16.571.  In  fact  you  would  say  that  the  cy-jpres  doctrine,  when  it  was 
originally  introduced,  may  have  been  a  transition  from  the  old  rigidity  of 
view  to  a  somewhat  more  liberal  extension  of  it,  and  so  this  classification 
which  you  propose  now  goes  a  step  further,  because  public  opinion  has 
moved;  but  you  yourself  would  be  prepared  to  go  somewhat  further  than 
your  classification  ? — Yes. 

16.572.  Now  von  would  say,  I  take  it,  that  the  problem  as  it  presented 
itself  to  you  when  you  were  an  Endowed  Schools  Commissioner  has  been 
largely  altered  by  subsequent  legislation  ? — Yes. 

16.573.  Particularly,  I  suppose,  by  the  results  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870  P — Yas.  That,  to  some  extent,  was  taken  into 
account  in  the  Act  of  1873,  which  removed  certain  endowments  for 
elementary  education  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 

16.574.  Bnt  the  full  effects  of  that  Act  had  hardly  been  reached  in 
1873  ;  it  has  gone  on  operating  very  much  farther  since  P — Yes. 

16.575.  You  would  say,  I  suppose,  that  the  most  important  result  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  has  been  the  establishment  in  very  many  places 
of  school  boards,  and  the  consequent  general  provision  of  elementary  edn* 
cation,  and  in  later  times  the  development  of  the  higher  grade  schools, 
and  of  higher  grade  departments  in  elementary  schooL  P — Quite  so.  The 
last  is  very  important,  because  I  think  it  is  practically  remedying  whab 
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the  Schools  Inquiry  OommisBion  thought  ono  of  the  most  important 
defects,  namely  the  non-existence  of  third  grade  schools. 

16.576.  You  would  say  that  those  higher  grade  elementary  schools  hare 
in  many  places  stepped  into  the  gap  which  you,  the  Commission  of  1867, 
noted  P — Yes. 

16.577.  Then  I  suppose  you  would  also  say  that  the  Technical  In- 
struction Act,  and  the  application  of  the  graut  arising  from  the  receipt 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  has  also  had  a  very  important  effect 
upon  education? — Yes,  it  has  bad  some  good  and  some  bad  effect.  I 
think  it  was  no  blame  to  anybody,  but  I  must  say  it  was  very  unfortunate 
that  it  was  flung  at  the  county  councils  in  the  way  that  it  was  without  any 
previous  arrangement  being  made.  You  see  it  amounts  to  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  actual  value  of  all  the  endowments  at  the  present  time.  I 
think  that  the  endowments  within  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  have  been 
stated  at  abont  7O0,000Z.  a  year,  which  is  abont  the  same  amount  as  the 
grant ;  but  then  you  must  take  o£E  that  portion  of  the  endowments  which 
are  non-educational,  because  I  think  the  figure  of  700,000^.  includes  all 
mixed  charities  of  which  part  is  educational. 

16,573.  You  would  also  say,  I  suppose,  that  the  exy^enses  of  manage- 
ment and  administration  are  a  muco  larger  deduction  to  be  made  from 
endowments  than  would  have  to  be  made  from  the  county  councirs 
grant? — Yes,  at  least  as  it  has  been  managed  at  present.  I  think  if  you 
put  the  endowments  (it  is  a  guess,  but  from  some  little  knowledge) 
at  from  500,0002.  to  6O0,O0OZ.  a  year,  it  is  about  the  amount ;  so  that  this 
technical  instruction  money  is  more. 

16.579.  Ajid  in  many  cases  those  endowments  have  diminished  since 
your  time  owing  to  the  fall  in  agricultural  prices  P — Yes,  but  in  other 
cases  they  have  increased.  I  daresay  that  the  increase  is  more  on  the 
whole  than  the  diminution,  because  the  value  of  house  property  has 
increased.  But  this  money  is  now  being  worked  in  such  a  way  that  there 
is  no  knowing  what  the  result  will  be,  and  I  think  that  if  the  Com- 
missioners can  in  any  way  remove  the  present  inconveniences  they  will 
be  doing  a  very  good  thing.  We  are  very  much  pressed  by  them  in 
Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  actuallv  two  boards 
ruling  adjacent  territories  which  are  practically  part  ol*  one  town. 

16.580.  You    mean    Manchester    and     Salford? — Yes.      Salford    has    Iitcokveitibht 
actually  built  a  very  large  building  intended  for  technical  instruction      besults  of 
which  I  should  have  thought  would  use  up  a  good  deal  of  their  money   TBCHwiciOi^iH- 
for  some  time,  and  Manchester  is  preparing  to  build  a  larger  building.        stkuction  Acts 

iir  Manchbstbb. 

16.581.  Can  yon  give  me  an  estimate  of  how  much  that  building  is 

expected  to  cost? — The  Salford  building,  I  believe,  will  cost  80,000^ 

1 6.582.  Is  it  true  that  the  Manchester  one  is  to  cost  a  good  deal  more 
than  100,OOOZ.  ? — Yes,  that  is  said  to  be  the  case.  And  here  incidentally 
I  should  like  to  bring  before  the  Commission  this.  I  asked  one  of  the 
councillors  of  Salford  casually,  "How  did  you  get  this  money?"  He 
said,  **  We  are  raising  it  by  a  loan,  and  it  is  not  to  be  paid  off  for  ninety 
**  yeats."  Now  if  that  is  the  case  (it  was  one  of  the  councillors  who  told 
me  this)  I  hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  able  to  make  some  kind 
of  suggestion  to  the  Government  authorities  in  these  cases,  not  to 
sanction  loans  for  buildings  which  it  will  require  three  generations  to 
pay  off.  The  whole  aspect  of  things  may  be  different  in  fifty  or  sixty 
years  from  what  it  is  now,  and  while  it  is  hard  perhaps  for  every 
generation  to  bear  the  whole  expenditure  for  permanent  purposes  like 
that,  they  ought  to  bear  a  good  deal  of  it ;  we  are  changing  so  fast  that 
it  does  not  do  to  saddle  posterity  with  these  large  debts. 

16.583.  Taking  the  case  of  the  Manchester  building,  in  what  relation, 
ifany^isthe  Manchester  scheme,  whose  building  is  to  cost  120,0O0L  or 
more,  to  stand  to  Owens  College  ? — Nobody  knows.  Onr  present  fear  is 
that  they  may  take  to  gradually  developing  a  considerable  boya  school 
there  which  may  rival,  and  probably  damage,  the  grammar  school,  and 
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that  in  the  upper  parts  they  may  continually  develop  in  a  more  scientific 
direction,  so  as  to  rival,  and  probably  damage,  Owens  College. 

16.584.  And  at  anjr  rate  whether  they  damage  those  two  excellent 
institutions  or  not,  the  result  would  be  to  institute  a  certain  amount  of 
needless  competition  and  waste? — Yes.  I  myself  do  not  think  that, 
except  perhaps  in  London,  you  can  get  a  supply  of  scholars  sufficient  for 
two  instituiiuns  carrying  on  higher  education  of  that  kind,  either  such  as 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  or  Owens  College.  You  reauire  a 
certain  number  of  scholars  to  make  the  thing  effective,  and  a  consiaerable 
amount  of  money  is  required,  and  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  ordinary  way 
you  can  expect  either  a  supply  of  scholars  or  a  supply  of  money  for  two 
or  more  institutions  which  will  overlap,  and  partly,  indeed,  directly  rival 
each  other. 

16.585.  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  Owcas  College  to  this  institu- 
tion, from  what  you  have  said  the  natural  thing  would  be  for  the  higher 
scientific  instruction  to  be  given  at  or  in  connej^ion  with  Owens  College, 
And  fur  whatever  work  is  done  by  the  town  council  out  of  its  grant  to  be 
work  of  apomewhat  different  nature  P — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  that  so 
far  as  regards  properly  technical  instruction  in  the  ordinary  sense,  there 
is,  or  was,  an  opening  for  it,  which  is  now  being  filled  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  technical  institution,  and  that  to  give  it  a  proper  endowment  and  a 
proper  footing  is  r'ght  enough  ;  bnt  there  is  a  great  tendency  when  you 
get  a  body  with  a  large  sum  of  public  money  to  develop  its  own  institution 
irrespective  of  vi  hat  there  may  be  around  it. 

16.586.  How  do  you  account  for  that  tendency.  One  would  have 
thought  that  in  a  community  like  Manchester  the  town  council  would 
have  been  alive  to  the  desirability  of  working  in  conjunction  with  thof>e 
other  authorities  that  they  found  o:i  the  spot,  and  especially  with  one  with 
which  they  had  been  already  associated,  and  for  which  they  entertained 
such  respect  as  they  did  for  Owers  College  P — I  think  one  might  have 
expected  it  a  priori.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  part  of  a  deliberate 
I)urpo8e  ;  it  is  only  that  people  go  on  developing  gradually  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  own  institution.  They  might  say :  'It  would  be  better  if 
**  we  trained  our  own  boys  for  our  purpose;"  and  then,  '*  Why  should 
**  we  not  gire  them  this  additional  instruction,  which  we  can  give,  and 
**  which  will  save  their  going  to  Owens  College,  and  save  them  expense  P  " 
It  is  perfectly  natural  as  it  arises.  Any  public  body,  especially  a  school 
board  or  a  corporation,  I  think,  likes  to  have  the  whole  thirg  under  their 
own  control  and  management, — especially  a  town  corporation.  And 
it  is  the  most  absurd  thing  pos3ii}le  that  Manchester  and  Salford  should 

.ACt  in  this  matter  without  regard  to  one  another. 

16.587.  Would  you  not  say  that  there  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  municipal 
rivalry  between  Manchester  and  Salford  P — ^Yes,  m  some  cases  I  suppose 
there  may  be  some. 

16.588.  Could  you  expect  that  the  rivalry  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
could  be  quenched  otherwise  than  by  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  munici- 
palities P — There  may  be  intermediate  measures  short  of  that,  but  I  think 
the  sooner  the  two  muulcipalities  are  amalgamated  the  better. 

CoirsTiTT7TioH        16,589.    But  reverting  rather  to  the  case  of  Owens  College  and  the 

op  Local  Edu-  corporation,  how  do  you  sugs^cst  that  a  difficulty  of  that  kind  should  be 

AuTHOMiT  a  dealt  with ;  what  recommendation  do  you  put  before  us  ? — It  would  be  as 

CouiTTY        part  of  a  general  plan.  I  should  have  put  the  whole  of  the  700,OOOZ.  a  year, 

BoRoroHs.      ^jjjg  technical  instruction  money,  in  the  hands  of  a  separate  body — not  the 

corporation,  and  not  the  school  board,  but  one  composed  considerably  of 

persons  nominated  by  them  £ut  with  other  representatives,  and  persona 

who  would  bo  able  to  look  at  the  thing  from  a  more  general  point  of  view. 

16,500.  What  sorts  of  other  bodies  do  you  contemplate  as  being 
qualified  to  nominate  members  on  this  local  authoiity  which  you  have 
sketched  out  P — I  would  say  that  one  part  of  every  county  charities  board 
should  bo  appointed  by  the  county  council — that  in  the  case  of  Manchester 
would  be  the  municipal  council ;  one  part  either  nominated  by  the  county 
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coancil  ontside  their  own  body,  or  elected  at  the  same  time  as  they  elect  the 
county  oonncil.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  yon  want  direct  popular  election, 
which  for  many  purposes  might  be  desirablr,  you  might  get  ic  without 
much  trouble  or  difficulty  by  holding  the  election  at  the  same  time  as 
the  county  council  election.  That  iiTnot  very  common  in  England,  but  I 
belieye  it  is  common  in  America. 

16.591.  It  is  common  in  America,  but  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  has  worked  well  in  America  P — That  I  would  rather  loaye  it  to  you  to 
say. 

16.592.  If  I  may  reply  to  your  question,  I  should  say  that  it  worked  very 
badly  P — Then  of  course  it  need  not  be ;  I  do  not  see  any  ground  for 
thinking  that  it  wculd  work  badly  in  England,  but  I  only  throw  that  cut 
as  being  a  means  of  getting  popular  election  in  England  without 
confusion. 

* 

16.593.  The  cases  are  not  parallel,  because  while  the  thing  is  carried 
to  so  great  an  excess  in  America,  a  moderate  adoption  of  it  in  England 
might  not  be  accompanied  by  the  same  evils? — I  do  not  consider  that 
essential ;  it  might  be  done  by  allowing  the  county  council  to  nominate 
outside  their  own  body. 

16.594.  Then  you  would  also  have  some  representatives  of  the  School 
Boiurd  P — ^Tes,  I  should  have  another  portion  elected  by  the  School  Board, 
regard  being  bad  to  their  relative  importance ;  and  another  part 
nominated  by  the  Crown  and  the  uuiversitied  and  aoiversity  colleges  in 
the  district.  I  should  have  thought  roughly  that  they  might  be  divided 
into  somewhere  about  fourths,  giving  possibly  the  county  council  one 
member  more  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but  I  do  not  think  these  precise 
proportions  arc  essential.  Then  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and  expenses 
requiied  for  the  admin  is!  ration  should,  I  think,  be  provided  by  the 
county  council  out  of  their  general  fund. 

16.595.  Not  out  of  the  grant  that  goes  now  to  technical  instruction  P — I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary :  the  e.xpenses  could  be  charged  upon  the 
grant  if  it  were  thought  proper. 

16.596.  Would  you  also  give  them  a  rating  power  for  educational  ^-ati^  Power 
purposes  ? — I  should  certainly  give  them  a  rating  power  for  educational  op'skcohSSt 
purposes  ;  I  should  not  compel  them  to  use  it.  EDUcATioir. 

16.597.  Do  you  conceive  from  your  knowledge  of  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  question,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  most 
cases  for  either  counties  or  boroughs  to  exercise  a  rating  power  for 
Secondary  and  Technical  Education,  having  regard  in  the  first  place  to 
these  grants  which  now  are  given  under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act,  and 


judge  of  that.  Manchester  is  rather  peculi 
might  be  with  regard  to  counties,  especially  counties  with  a  large  mass 
of  rural  population  where  you  might  have  a  little  difficulty  in  providing 
the  buildings ;  and  what  you  might  call  travelling  scholarships  and  so 
on.  I  mean  scholarships  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
attending  a  distant  school. 

16,598.  But  you  might  also  expect  in  most  of  our  runU  counties  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  ancient  endowments,  might  you  not  P — ^Yes ;  but 
ancient  endDwmonta  are  generally  tied  by  locality,  and  would  not  be 
available  always  for  the  purpose.  Of  course,  the  old  expression  of  Mr. 
Erie's  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  gave  power  to  turn  a  boys* 
school  in  Northumberland  into  a  girls'  school  in  Cornwall  is  an  extrava- 
gant statement  of  tbo  power,  and  such  a  change  cannot  often  be  made ; 
but  the  nearest  case  that  I  can  remember  of  a  change  of  that  kind  was 
when  40.000/.  belonging  to  the  Aldenham  Boys'  Grammar  School  in 
Hertlbi  d -shire  was  applied  to  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for 
Girls  in  North  London.  That  was  literally  money  taken  from  boys  and 
applied  to  girls,  and  in  a  different  locality ;  but  at  the  sams  time  the 
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transfer  was  naturally  favonred  by  this  circamstance,  that  that  money , 
arose  from  land  in  the  plaoe  to  which  it  was  then  applied. 

16.599.  So  that  the  nnearned  increment  arose  f^om  St.  Fancras  ? — ^Tea. 
I  think,  however,  that  generally  you  mnst  haye  regard  Tery  largely 
to  the  existing  local  position  of  the  endowments. 

16.600.  Coming  back  to  Manchester,  considering  the  magnitade  of  the 
technical  instruction  grant  which  comes  to  the  town  councils  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  and  also  the  endowment  of  the  grammar  school, 
which  is  respectable,  and  also  the  large  sums  earned  by  means  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  grant  in  Manchester,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  exercise  a  rating  power  for  the  purposes  of  i^econdary 
and  technical  inst  ruction  P — I  can  hardly  say  ;  I  have  not  looked  at  it  in 
that  view.  I  think  that  they  ought  to  hare  the  power,  but  I  do  not  think  , 
it  would  be  exercised  unless  it  were  I'eally  useful  and  in  accordance  with  , 
the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  Yuu  mention  other  sources  ;  yon 
mention  the  Science  and  Art  Department  grants.  I  hare  no  right  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  them,  but  I  view  that  money  with  a  great  deal  of  sospioiou. 
I  very  much  donbt  whether  a  great  deal  of  it,  at  any  rate  till  lately,  was 
not  more  or  less  wasted.  Some  of  the  boys  of  the  grammar  school  used  to 
get  certificates  for  lower  chciniutry  and  all  kinds  of  things,  which  must 
have  implied  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
the  school  to  ascertain,  and  ought  not  to  have  required  a  national  body 
and  a  national  grant  for  the  purpose.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
is  done  away  with  now,  but  I  must  leave  to  others  to  deal  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  grant ;  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it,  but 
I  think  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  reorganization  to  bring  it  into* 
harmony. 

16.601.  I  only  point  your  attention  to  that  for  this  reason,  that  it  repre- 
sents a  large  sam  of  money  which,  if  continued  upon  anything  like  its 
present  basis,  would,  though  not  necessarily  awarded  in  the  same  way,  be. 
available  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  and  technical  instmction? — Tes, 
I  suppose. 

16.602.  Will  you  now  go  on  with  vour  sketch  of  a  plan.  You  have 
spoken  so  far  of  a  borough ;  how  would  you  constitute  a  similar  authority 
for  a  county.  In  the  case  of  a  county  you  would  not  have  a  school  board 
to  be  one  of  your  nominative  authorities  P  ^£  should  have  thought  that 
there  would  be  some  school  boards  in  most  counties,  but  1  do  not  know. 

16.603.  Yes,  there  are;  but  nothing  that  holds  in  the  county  the  same 
place  that  the  school  board  holds  in  the  borough  P — "No  donbt. 

16.604.  School  boards  are  in  many  counties,  as  you  know,  scattered  and 
few,  and  comparatively  unimportant  P — Then  if  they  are  unimportant,  I 
should  not  regard  them  much ;  but  in  that  case  you  would  have  other 
bodies  to  nominate.  In  Manchester  you  have  only  one  council,  but  of 
course  in  an  adminstrative  county  there  would  be  a  good  many  towns 
with  their  own  local  boards  and  councils. 

FvFCTiovs  OF       16,605.  That  I  suppose  would  be  your  way  of  dealing  with  the  local 

CHAj^Ttsfl      authority.    As  regards   the  central  authority,  you  conceive  that  some 

BoAiu).        general  central  supervising  or  administrative   authority  is  needed  P — ^I 

should  establish  what  I  have  given  the  name  of  a  Central  Charities 

Board. 

16.606.  Would  that  be  part  of  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
of  the  future  P — It  would  be  the  Minister  of  Education  plus  the  Charity 
Commission. 

16.607.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  would  be  any  other  functions  that 
such  a  central  authority  might  discharge  in  connexion  with  Secondary 
Education  besides  reforming  educaiional  trusts  ? — The  powers  which  I 
have  noted  are  (1)  to  exercise  the  powers  under  the  Charity  Commission 
Acta;  C2)  to  make  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  but  omitting 
some  parts  of  the  present  procedure ;  (o)  to  appoint  inspectors  who  would 
ait  on  county  boards  and  the  governing  bodies  of  charities,  and  who 
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wonld  also  conduct  an  official  inspection  of  schools  and  other  institaiions. 
By  an  official  inspection,  I  mean  what  I  think  Mr.  Fearon  has  defined 
on  different  occasions,  that  is  to  say,  simply  an  inspection  in  order  to  see 
that  tbe  scheme  or  orders  of  the  board  are  being  properly  carried  out. 

16,608.  Not  an  educational  inspection  ? — No. 

16,6()9.  Would  you  have  an  educational  inspection  P — That  T  should  be 
inclined  to  leave  to  another  body. 

16.610.  Another  central  body  do  yon  mean  p — I  think  that  if  it  is  to  he 
done  by  aijy  central  body,  it  ought  to  come  to  a  central  body  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  registration  of  teachers.  Perhaps  I  might 
be  allowed  to  postpone  that  till  later.  Then  (4)  to  appoint  governors  of 
some  important  scnools ;  (5.)  to  invite  or  even  to  order  conferences  of 
county  councils  or  boards,  or  the  formation  of  joint  committees  or  boards. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  arn  mauy  counties  which  it  would  be  exceedingly 
desirable  should  work  together  aud  especially  conncies  and  county 
boroughs.  I  think  it  would  be  absurd  at  present  to  give  this  large  sum 
of  technical  instruction  money  to  be  dispersed  about  amongst  the  county 
borooghs  and  county  councils.  Many  of  these  county  boroughs,  accord- 
ing to  the  line  of  population  that  has  been  now  drawn,  are  really  part 
of  the  county  and  not  separate  from  it;  and  they  ought  to  be  in 
conference  or  close  communication,  or  even  form  part  for  these  purposes 
of  the  whole  county.  In  a  place  like  Manchester,  where  you  have  a  very 
large  population,  even  there  1  think  ib  is  an  enormous  pity  that  Manchester 
should  go  to  work  without  taking  cognizance  of  a  neighbouring  borough 
like  Salford,  or  of  the  county  that  surrounds  it  on  all  sides.  Whatever 
is  done  in  those  large  towns  must  a9ect  the  general  development  of  the 
county. 

16.611.  And  you  say  that  especially  having  regard  to  the  number  of 
persons  that  would  come  in  from  neighbouring  boroughs  like  Bochdale, 
and  from  the  suburban  parts  of  Manchester  outside  the  borough  limits  P 
— ^Yes.  When  you  take  such  places  as  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  both  county  boroughs,  but  it  would  be  absurd 
for  one  to  be  acting  without  regard  to  the  other.  Or  if  you  take  places  on 
the  borders  of  a  county, — supposing  that  one  county  is  developing  a  great 
school  on  its  borders,  that  must  affect  the  two  or  three  adjoining  counties, 
and  there  ought  to  be  communication  between  them.  Still,  I  think  that 
the  county  organization  is  the  only  one  that  you  can  start  with ;  but  I 
should  give  the  central  body  large  powers  of  invitation,  and,  if  necessary, 
of  compulsion  to  form  joint  boards.  Then  (6)  to  publish  reports  of  pro- 
ceedings and  summaries  of  county  statistics.  Those  occur  to  me  as  the 
only  powers  that  I  should  give  to  what  I  call  the  Central  Charities  board, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Chaiiiy  Commission  plus  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Then  the  County  Charities  Boards  would  be  composed  in  the  way  I  have 
ventured  to  hint,  and  would  have  these  powers :  (1)  to  administer  the 
excise  residue  money  which  should  be  made  wholly  educational. 

16.612.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  it  should  be  permanently  dedicated 
to  education  P — Yes. 

16.613.  And  I  presume  to  education  generally,  regarding  technical  and 
Secondary  Education  as  virtually  one  P— Both  to  technical  and  general 
Secondary  Education.  (2)  To  apply  to  the  county  council  to  make  a  rate 
for  building  or  improving  schools,  and  creating  or  increasing  scholar- 
ships; but  such  rate  not  to  be  compulsory  on  the  council;  they  should 
not  simply  serve  a  precept  on  the  council  to  raise  the  money,  but  make 
ft  formal  application  to  them,  and  allow  the  county  council  to  exercise 
their  own  discretion.  Rates  are  not  very  popular,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  put  a  rate,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  have  a  great  weight 
of  public  authority  in  its  favour,  and  if  you  got  the  county  board  and  also 
the  county  council  to  agree,  I  think  you  would  have  there  a  considerable 
indication  of  public  opinion* 

16.614.  Would  you  require  this  demand  for  a  rate  to  be  renewed  each 
year,  and  provide  that  each  year  the  county  council  should  have  the  option 
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of  refusing  it ;  if  bo,  woald  it  not  be  a  little  difficult  to  carry  oat  anj 
permanent  scheme  of  policy  ? — Ko  donbt  there  would  be  some  d'fficulty 
of  that  kind.  I  think  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  might  be  made  per- 
manent ;  I  suppose  it  is  permanent  now — I  do  not  know — in  the  caso  of 
libraries.  Then  (3)  to  preiiare  schemes  or  heads  of  schemes  for  endow- 
ments nnder  the  Endowea  Schools  Acts,  which  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Central  Charities  Board  for  approval,  and  drafting,  and  further  procedure; 
then  (4)  to  make  application  80  as  to  give  the  Central  Charities  Board 
jurisdiction  in  endowments  of  and  over  50'. ;  at  present  it  depends  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  endowment.  Then  (5)  to  appoint  educational 
inspectors  of  secondary  schools,  and  to  direct  the  examinition  of  the 
scholars  of  a  school  at  intervals  of  years,  or  on  special  occasions.  My 
notion  would  be  that  a  good  many  of  the  schools  might  he  left  usually  to 
have  their  scholars  examined  in  the  way  they  are  examined  now,  but 
tVat  there  should  be  power  in  this  board  whenever  they  thought  fit  to 
order  an  examination  of  them  by  persons  appointed  by  them  or  in  whom 
they  had  confidence;  but  the  edncationai  inspection,  as  distinguished 
from  the  examination  of  all  the  scholars,  I  think,  might  (I  am  not 
quite  clear  about  it)  be  managed  by  them,  or  it  might  possibly  to  some 
extent  be  put  under  another  body.  Then  (6)  to  make  grants  for 
building  or  improving  secondary  schools,  or  for  creating  scholarships, 
usually  in  either  case  to  meet  local  contributions ;  (7)  to  raise  loans  for 
the  purpose  with  the  consent  of  the  Central  Charilies  Board;  (8)  to  have 
power  to  bind  their  sucf^cssors  to  the  continuance  of  such  grants.  &c.,  or 
the  payment  of  such  loan,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  Central  Charities 
Board;  (9)  to  publish  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings,  and 
statistics  of  the  secondary  schools  within  their  area,  and  Kuch  reports  on 
the  state  of  the  schools  or  other  matter  which  they  may  think  expedient. 

16.615.  When  you  speak  of  **  secondary  schools  within  their  area,**  do 
yon  mean  secondary  endowed  schools,  or  secondary  schools  under  their 
jurisdiction,  or  would  you  include  all  secondary  schools  whatever  P — ^I 
should  leave  that  to  them  if  they  thought  that  they  could  deal  with  the 
private  schools,  I  should  let  them  do  it.  Then  (10),  to  appoint  (some) 
governors  of  secondary  schools  in  their  area;  (11),  to  appoint  travelling 
teachers  (if  thought  desirabie) ;  and  (12),  again,  possibly,  in  combination 
with  others,  to  establish  or  encourage  training  colleges.  That  is  all  that 
I  have  put  down  for  the  County  Charities  Board. 

16.616.  Would  you  not  think  that  the  basis  of  a  county  board  or  county 
borough  board  would  be  a  little  too  narrow  for  the  establi:shment  of  a 
training  college;  that  combination  with  others  would  be  really  an  absolute 
requirement  P — I  should  think  so;  in  most  rases  combination  would  be 
essential.     In  London,  of  course,  it  is  different. 

16.617.  What  relation  would  this  local  authority  bear  to,  or  what  power, 
if  any,  would  it  have,  over  schools  that  were  not  endowed  ;  that  is  to  say, 
proprietary  schools  or  private  schools  P — I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  it 
should  have  any  such  power.  On  the  whole  I  should  leave  those  schools 
alone.  Yon  may  collect  information  about  them  if  yon  think  proper, 
but  1  do  not  see  that  you  can  deal  authoritatively  with  private  schools  at 
all. 

16.618.  You  do  not  think  that  you  could  offe'*  certain  privileges  and 
advantages  to  private  schools  that  chose  to  come  in  and  put  themselves 
nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority  P — I  think  that  is  possible. 

16.619.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  arc  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  desirable  that  private  schools  should  be  encouraged  by  a  recog- 
nition, subject  to  their  accepting  the  conditions  that  the  local  authority- 
chose  to  impose ;  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  that  ? — I 
think,  practically,  that  if  it  came  to  be  anything  really  substantial,  the 
only  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  purchase  the  private  school,  or  to  get  the 
private  school  made  over  to  them  in  some  way.  I  am  not  dealing  with 
such  questions  as  allowing  their  pupils  to  be  candidates  for  scholarships ; 
that,  1  take  it,  would  be  general  to  anybody  within  the  district  and  within 
the  limits.    My 'view  would  be  that  those  powers  should  eventually  apply 
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to  all  charities,  not  only  educational  charities ;  but'  I  shoald  be  inclined 
to  start  with  the  educational  charities. 

16.620.  Would  you  then  give  the  local  authority  jurisdiction  ^over  all 
charities  P — I  should  think  that  eventually  it  should  be  so. 

16.621.  As  you  propose,  it  would  be  constituted  mainly  as  an  educa- 
tional authority,  but  you  would  nevertheless  ^ve  it  jurisdiction  over  all 
charities  P — I  have  not  worked  it  out,  because  it  seems  advisable  with  all 
these  things  to  start  Ihe  thing  gradually;  and  some  modification  or 
addition  might  be  made  to  it  in  case  of  other  charities  being  put 
under  it. 

16.622.  That  has  been  rather  qualined  now  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1894,  has  it  not  ?— That  only  dealt  with  parochial  charities. 

16.623.  But  that  is  an  important  class  of  charities  ? — Parochial  charities 
I  should  give  to  the  parish  councils  in  a  way  that  is  not  fully  done  by  the 
Act. 

16.624.  When  you  speak  of  giving  this  County  Charities  Board  the 
ultimate  control  over  charities,  you  do  not  intend  to  include  charities 
which  would  have  gone  over  to  the  parish  cauncils  P —  No.  I  regard  the 
parish  council  as  the  body  to  manage  parochial  charities,  and,  if  there  be 
no  parish  council,  the  parish  meeting,  or  a  committee  of  it. 

16.625.  Your  view  is  then  that  the  charities  administered  by  the 
parish  council  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  your  Central  Charities 
Boprd  in  London,  but  not  of  the  local  authority  P — That  would  rather 
depend  upon  the  porticular  charity,  I  should  think  with  some  it  might 
be  advihaole— not  perhaps  parochial  charities  but  district  charities.  The 
only  thing  that  I  should  like  to  say  is,  that  with  regard  to  large  schools, 
predominantly  or  exclusively  for  boarders,  I  should  not  put  them  under 
the  district  councils  or  even  the  county  councils. 

16.626.  You  would  treat  them  as  being  non-local  ?— Yes. 

16.627.  You  would,  I  suppose,  subject  them  to  your  Central  Charities 
Board  ? — ^Yes. 

16.628.  Would  you  possibly  extend  the  power  of  the  Central  Charities 
Board  so  as  to  include  Eton  and  Winchester,  which  I  think  are  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission  ? — Yes,  I  would  not  allow 
that  exception ;  1  think  there  never  was  a  more  absurd  line  drawn  than 
of  those  seven  or  nine  schools. 

16.629.  Taking  Shrewsbury,  for  instance  P — Yes  ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  included.  There  are  many  schools  that  are  in  many 
respects,  except  that  of  winning  certain  university  distinctions,  as 
emment  as  Shrewsbury. 

16.630.  (Mr.  Hobhou$e.)  Before  you  leave  the  question  of  the  poisers  of 
the  county  bodies,  1  should  like  to  ask  you  what  limits  you  would  propose 
to  set  to  the  rating  powers  P — I  have  taken  the  limit  that  has  generally 
been  given  of  a  penny. 

16.631.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient  P — 1  can  hardly  tell. 
I  should  not  begin  with  more  than  that.  '^ 

16.632.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  begin  with  a  strict  limit  at 
first,  and  to  enlarge  it  afterwards,  if  necessary  P — If  necessary  ;  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  it  i/vould  be. 

16.633.  Would  yon  limit  the  subjects  to  which  monoy  raised  by  tJie 
rates  should  be  applied  P — I  think  to  buildings  and  scholarships. 

16.634.  Not  to  maintenance? — No. 

16,6?«5.  But  you  would  allow  the  present  technical  instruction  money  ♦o 
be  applied  generally  to  school  purposes  ? — Yes.  I  should  not  put  an 
absolute  restriction  upon  that. 

16,636.  You  are  aware  that  a  considei-able  proportion  of  that  money  is 
at  present  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  as  well  as  their  erection  P 
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— ^TeB ;  the  two  schoolB  of  which  I  am  a  goyemor  are  both  benefiting  hy 
it,  to  Bome  extent,  in  that  way. 

16.637.  Do  you  tibink  that  those  coanty  bodies  shonld  have  power  to  aid 
the  schools  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  free  Secondary  Education  ? — No  ; 
I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  proposing  to  give  frea  Secondary 
Education  at  all.  Tbe  main  thing  would  be  to  assist  those  poorer  persons 
who  cannot  pay  tbe  foes.  That,  I  think,  ought  to  be  done  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  aid  of  scholarships;  but  I  have  the  strongest  possible 
objection  to  wasting  a  lot  of  public  money  by  paying  the  foes  of  a  number 
of  well-to-do  people,  who  are  perfectly  well  able  to  pay  for  their  own 
children. 

16.638.  Apart  from  scholarships,  do  you  consider  that  Secondary 
Education  can  be  made  self-supporting ;  I  mean  that  the  whole  cost  of 
the  education  Mhould  be  borne  by  the  parents  in  the  shape  of  fees  P — It 
might  require  a  little  assistance  sometimes  in  the  way  of  endowment,  but 
I  should  rather  look  to  niaking  it  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting. 

16.639.  Even  in  the  case  of  newly -established  schools  ? — Yea.  I  am  no* 
speaking  of  temporary  assistance  for  a  veor  or  two,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  because  a  newly  established  school  often  has  a  difficulty  for  the  first 
year  or  two,  owing  to  the  number  of  pupils  not  being  sufficient,  so  that  I 
would  not  lay  down  any  rigid  rule  or  tnat  kind,  but  the  aim  should  be  to 
make  it  self-supporting. 

16.640.  Is  not  the  question  affected  sometimes  by  the  establishment  of 
cheap  higher  grade  schools  P — Yes,  it  i^  very  much,  because  I  think  it 
has  tne  enect  of  making  people  regard  education  as  not  a  thing  that  they 
should  make  any  sacrifice  for  themselves. 

16.641.  You  think  it  is  not  too  late  to  alter  that  opinion,  or  to  check 
the  growth  of  it  P — No. 

16.642.  Do  you  consider  that  this  cQunty  body  should  have  the  duty 
imposed  upon  it  by  Parliament  of  seeing  that  every  part  of  its  district  is 
properly  provided  with  good  secondary  schools? — No,  that  is  where  I 
should  differ  from  the  Bill,  of  which  I  think  you  were  one  of  the  authora, 
which  seems  from  its  lan^age  (although  it  is  taken  aw^  ultimately)  to 
impose  the  duty  upon  the  bodies  of  supplying  Secondary  Education.  The 
words  used  are,  I  think,  "  so  far  as  they  think  expedient,"  which,  while 
giving  it  with  one  hand,  t-akes  it  away  with  the  other;  but  I  should 
distinctly  say  that  it  is  their  duty  to  inquire  and  report,  but  I  should  not 
say  that  they  are  bound  to  supply. 

16.643.  Therefore  you  would  not  advocate  the  establishment  of  any  body 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  schools  wherever  thejr  were  needed  P — No ; 
I  think  that  to  a  large  extent  the  present  system  gives  you  a  greater  and 
more  useful  variety  than  could  be  got  otherwise. 

16.644.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  parts  of  the  country  where  it 
oonld  not  be  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise  to  establish  secondary 
schools  P — 1  am  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  that ;  at  the  same  time  I 
admit  that  tbe  more  purely  rural  parts  of  the  country  are  parts  that  I 
know  little  about. 

16.645.  You  would  simply  set  up  these  bodies  and  allow  them,  with  the 
limited  financial  reeonroes  that  >oa  propose  to  give  them,  to  establish 
schools  where  they  think  them  most  necessary,  without  imposing  any 
general  duty  upon  them  in  that  direction  P— Where  they  think  they  are 
most  necessary,  and  where  they  are  met  by  local  contributions. 

16.646.  You  would  make  that  a  condition  in  every  case,  would  yon  P — 
Yes,  generally. 

Cbvtral  16,647.  Do  you  contemplate  any  other  central  body  besides  the  Central 

AuTHoaiTT  FOB  GhaHties  Board  of  which  you  h:ive  spoken  p^ Yes,  but  that  has  special 

o  "iSIcHawif   A'eference  to  the  registration  of  teacners.    There  was  a  committee,   of 

'  which  I  think  yon  were  a  member,  which  reported  upon  that  bubject,  a..d 

which  distinctly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  council  for  the 
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purpose  I  think  that  some  thing  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  done;-  and 
SQch  a  body,  when  once  established,  might  possibly  be  need  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  conceivable  that  they  might  be  used,  and  in  fact  it  would 
be  very  natural,  for  huving  some  kind  of  educational  inspection  of  many 
schools — at  any  rate,  where  such  inspection  is  sought.  By  educational 
inspection  I  mean  the  presence  of  the  inspector  in  the  room  where  the 
teaching  goes  on,  so  as  to  see  that  the  teaching  is  good.  And  another 
point  that  they  might  possibly  take  up  would  be  to  organise  Kome  kind  of 
system  of  pensions  for  ti  achers. 

16.648.  And  won  Id  yon  give  them  power  over  the  examinations  of 
schools  apart  from  inspection  P — I  do  not  think  that  that  if>  at  all  necessaty ; 
I  think  there  would  be  cufficient  power  elsewhere  to  do  that. 

16.649.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  from  some  quarters  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  rather  more  uniformity  of  examinations,  and 
less  multiplicity,  and  that  a  central  body  of  some  kind  might  be  able  to 
bring  that  about ;  have  you  any  views  to  expresn  upon  that  T)oint  ? — I 
should  rather  like  to  wait  and  see.  My  own  impression  is  rather  in 
favour  of  considerable  variety  in  the  way  ofexamiuatiiiuij. 

16.650.  What  relation  would  this  central  educational  council,  if  es(a« 
blished,  bear  1o  the  Minister  of  Edncation  ?— I  should  take  very  msiiih 
the  line  that  the  Select  Committee  recommended,  and  which  is  embodied 
in  a  Bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  bearing  the 
names  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  myself,  promoted  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  So  far  aa  I  can  see,  that  Bill  is  very  much  what  is  required, 
at  any  rate  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

16.651.  Perhaps  I  may  ask  you  one  question  with  legard  to  the  relation 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  to  the  Central  Charities  Board.  You  propose 
that  he  should  fill  the  post  of  chairman  P — Yes. 

16.652.  And  that  he  should  attend  all  important  meetings  P — No ;  that 
is  at  his  discretion.  What  I  mean  is,  that  he  should  be  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  attend  or  not  as  he  liked,  but  that  practically  he  should  be  in 
some  such  position  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  with  regard  to 
his  council. 

16.653.  Would  you  give  him  power  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  the 
other  members  of  the  board  P — Yes ;  but  I  think  he  would  have  the  power 
without  giving  it  to  him  expressly.  If  the  Minister  said  to  them,  "  Well, 
'*  gentlemen,  if  you  go  on  with  this  scheme  I  shall  not  support  it  in  the 
**  HnuBe,"  that  I  think  would  be  an  end  of  it.  The  great  difificnlty  that 
I  fear  with  regard  to  bringing  in  the  Minister  of  Education  is  this: 
apparently,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Ac^acd  and 
Sir  George  Kekewich  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  they 
seemed  to  think  that  they  oughc  to  be  familiar  with  and  respons'ble  for 
all  the  details.  My  own  impression  is  that  you  cannot  get  that,  and  I  do 
not  know  why  they  shoUid  be  responsible  for  all  the  details.  If  you  are 
to  say  that  the  Minister  of  Education  is  to  make  the  schemes,  and  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  negotiations  with  all  the  bodies,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  putting  a  task  upon  him  that  he  cannot  possibly  carry  out.  On  the 
other  nond,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  do  to  leave  it  to  purely  civil 
servants  who  did  not  appear  before  the  public,  and  were  not,  nominally 
at  any  rate,  responsible  for  the  negotiations.  You  should  have  a  body 
of  persons  who  are  able  to  take,  to  some  extent,  responsibility  before  the 
public  if  they  are  to  negotiate  with  any  satisfaction  with  trustees  and 
othei-s;  and  so  I  do  not  want  the  Minister  of  Education  to  be  really 
respouFible  for  the  whole  of  the  negotiations  in  the  sense  that  he  has 
act  U.I  liy  conducted  them  himself ;  but  he  ought  to  have  the  controlling 
power,  so  as  to  direct  the  policy,  and  interfere  when  he  thon^t  fit.  I 
should  not  regard  him  as  constantly  sitting  on  the  board,  or  even 
Irequent^y  sitting  on  the  board. 

16.654.  That,  I  suppose,  is  why  you  advocate  the  retention  of  a  body 
similar  to  the  Charitv  Commission  rather  than  biinging  them  into  the 
Education  Office  ? — Precisely. 
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16.655.  Have  you  anything  more  that  yoa  want  to  say  about  the  powers 
and  conetitntion  of  those  various  bodies  which  you  have  describe!  to  us  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

16.656.  Then,  speaking  generally,  would  you  advocate  their  being 
emnowered  to  deal  with  educational  endowments  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  ? — Tes,  without  going  into  the 
details  of  the  thing;  and  there  is  one  particular  point  in  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  which  I  do  not  think  I  should  follow ;  it 
took  away  the  power  of  initiating  schemes  from  the  Central  Board.  T  do 
not  see  any  necessity  for  that.  I  should  leave  that  with  the  Central 
Board,  although  I  do  not  think  they  would  probably  very  often  exercise 
it ;  but  I  see  no  good  in  depriving  the  Central  Board  of  the  power  of 
initiation,  if  they  think  proper,  and  the  circumstances  arise. 

16.657.  I  think,  under  the  Welsh  Act.  they  were  only  deprived  of  it  for 
a  limited  number  of  years  ? — But  tbat,  I  preaume,  would  be' the  number  of 
years  which  the  work  was  supposed  to  require  to  accomplish  il. 

16.658.  The  initial  stage  of  the  work  ?— Yes. 

GovvRirifSKT  16,659.  Would  you  prefer  schools  to  have  separate  governing  bodies,  or 
OP  SCHOOLS.  ^  Y^  governed  by  those  local  bodies  ?— I  think  that  a  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  circumstances.  I  should  not  lay  down  any  rule  beforehand.  I 
should  not  propose  to  at  onoe  sweep  away  the  governing  bodies ;  I  think 
in  many  cases  of  large  and  important  schools  it  would  be  desirable 
to  keep  them  up;  but  there  ought  to  be  power,  especially  if  the 
school  is  aided  in  any  way  by  the  county  council  or  the  district  council, 
for  the  county  council  or  me  district  council  either  to  take  over  the 
management  or  to  nominate  governors. 

16.660.  Similar  to  the  power  given  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act 
to  nominate  a  certain  number  of  governors  ? — That  is  very  limited ;  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  powers,  but  in  practice  it  is  very  limited. 

16.661.  Would  you  not  think  it  better,  as  a  rule,  to  have  a  special 
governing  body  for  a  school,  including  local  representatives,  than  to  put 
them  under  the  ordinary  municipal  body  F — I  think  so. 

'bSSiSatiok?      16,662.  Have  you  anything  to  add  under  the  head  of  inspection  and 

examination  P — No,  except  this,  it  is  more  or  less  putting  together  what  I 
have  already  said.  There  are  three  classes  of  inspection  or  examination 
which  Mr.  Fearon  has  sometimes  mentioned:  official  inspection,  educa- 
tional inspection,  and  examination  of  scholars.  The  official  inspection,  I 
think,  should  belong  to  the  County  Charities  Board  ;  the  educational 
inspection  miglit,  to  some  extent,  be  exercised  by  the  County  Charities 
Board,  hut  might  also,  and  probably  better,  be  largely  conducted  by  the 
Central  Educati  >nal  Council  for  the  registi*ation  of  teachers.  The  main 
object  of  the  educational  inspection  is  to  see  whether  the  teaching  in  the 
school  is  good.  That,  of  course,  has  a  very  considerable  connexion  with 
the  work  of  the  Central  Educational  Council  in  regard  to  registering 
teachers,  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  power  in  the  county  councils  to 
appoint  such  educational  inspectors.  Then  the  examination  of  scholars 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  done  now,  might  be  left  in  the  m  vin 
to  such  agencies  as  are  at  work  at  present ;  but  the  County  Charities 
Board  should  have  the  power,  whenever  they  thought  Jit,  of  ordering 
or  conducting  such  an  examination. 

16.662.  Just  as  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  under  most  of  ihe 
modern  schemes  P — Yes. 

16.663.  Which  is  a  power,  I  believe,  that  is  not  often  exercised  P — ^Wiih 
regard  to  our  Manchester  school  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  now,  but  it  has 
only  been  so  far  a  year  or  two,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  will  be  often 
exercised.  T  do  not  think  that  any  good  school  would  have  the  smallest 
objection  to  such  a  thing. 

16.664.  With  reference  to  the  educational  inspectors  that  you  have 
spoken  of,  do  I  rightly  understand  your  view  to  do  that  they  would  bo 
appointed  by  the  county  boards,  but  that  their  proceedings  should  be 
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.  regulated  to  some  extent  by  a  central  educational  body  P — My  notion  was 
at  firtft  that  they  should  be  officers  of  the  Conniy  Charities  Board,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  afterwards  that  possibly  the  Central  Educational  Council 
might  in  some  way  be  concerned  with  it. 

16.665.  They  might  approve  of  theappointmer.t  ? — I  have  not  worked  it 
out.  I  was  not  quite  certain  that  they  would  not  have  some  inspectors  of 
their  own  who  might  be  appointed  by  the  county  council. 

16.666.  Bo  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  on  the  question  of  the  regis- 
tration of  teachers  P — No ;  my  views  upon  that  point  were  fully  put  in 
the  draft  report  which  I  presented  to  the  Select  Committee,  and  which 
practically  on  most  points  agreed  with  the  report  of  the  Commit',ee,  so 
that  I  need  not  trouble  the  Commissioners  with  them. 

16.667.  If  I  remember  rightly  you  had  conaidei-able  objection  to  inc]u«iin^ 
all  the  existing  teachers  in  the  register? — A  very  strong  objection ;  I  think 
it  is  a  perfectly  suicidal  policy. 

16.668.  Your  view  was  that  no  one  should  be  placed  on  the  register  who 
had  not  proper  qualifications,  even  at  the  start  P — Quito  so. 

16.669.  Do  you  wish  to  express  any  views  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
universities  to  Secondary  Education? — The  only  special  point  that  I 
want  to  mention  is,  that  at  present,  both  at  Oxford  and  Caml ridge, 
I  believe  some  knowledge  of  Grroek  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  degree. 
I  think  that  is  exceedingly  undesirable  ;  it  practically  prevents  the 
thorough  development  of  what  1  should  call  a  first  ^rude  modern  school. 
I  can  see  no  reason  at  all  for  the  retention  of  a  subject  like  Greek  ns  an 
essential  part  of  a  university  education,  iind  I  believe  the  retention  is 
very  detrimental  indeed. 

16.670.  Yon  mean  that  it  prevents  the  universities  from  being  the 
proper  head  of  the  modera  side  of  first  grade  Secondary  Education  p — 
Exactly. 

16.671.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would  like  to  refer  to?—     ^^^'^^  ^^^ 
There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  might  mention.     There  has  often  been      chaeit?b3.^ 
a  question  raised  whether  there  should  not  be  an  audit  of  charity  money, 

and  in  connexion  with  that  there  is  the  question  whether  you  should 
not  in  some  way  make  the  charities  pay  for  their  own  administration. 
I  am  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  central  government  paying  money 
for  these  purposes,  only  I  do  not  want  to  put  more  either  on  the  taxes 
or  on  the  rates  than  I  can  help,  and  I  think  it  is  a  question  worth  the 
while  of  this  Commission  to  consider  whether  some  attempt  might  not  be 
made,  as  has  often  been  suggested,  to  put  some  of  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration upon  the  charities.  It  can  bo  done  in  two  ways :  one  would  be 
by  not  allowing  the  present  deduction  for  the  Income  Tax.  At  present 
the  Income  Tax  is  collected  from  charity  property  as  from  any  other,  and 
then  the  charities  every  two  or  three  years  apply  to  Somerset  House,  and 
get  the  money  back.  The  money  is  collected  without  any  trouble  or 
expense,  and  if  you  found  for  instance  that  an  Sd.  Income  Tax,  as  at 
present,  raised  more  raoney  than  was  necessary  for  the  purpose,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  when  a  charity  applied  to  got  the  money  back  in 
their  receiving  back  nay,  only  one-half.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  working 
it,  and  the  only  practical  difficulty  is  the  strong  opposition  which  that 
proposal  has  always  excited  in  the  minds  of  very  influontial  charity 
Dodies,  such  as  the  Ltmdon  hospitals  and  others.  I  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  attempt  a  few  years  ago  to  impose  it  in  virtue  of 
what  was  a  wrong  decision  of  the  courts,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  fraud 
upon  Parliament  to  do  it  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  be 
done;  but  the  question  was  set  to  rights  by  tl.e  House  of  Lords  decid- 
ing that  the  basis  of  thc^  Commissioners  ol  Income  Tax  proceedings  was 
faulty,  wrong,  and  overruling  the  Commissioners,  so  that  the  Income  Tax 
was  returned  to  the  charities  as  it  had  been  before.  But  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  you  should  exempt  the 
charities  from  Income  Tax.  You  have  two  grounds  for  not  doing  so. 
One  is,  that  you  can  then  apply  the  money  to  paying  expenses,   and  the 
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other  is  that  it  is  not  reasonable  as  long:  as  yon  leave  to  donors  and 
testators  the  power  to  impose  npon  the  Sta^  the  obligation  of  maintain- 
ing their  particular  views  for  some  time,  that  they  should  thereby  claim 
an  exemption  from  taxes.  Bnt  the  other  mode  in  which  yon  may  deal 
with  that  is  one  which  has  been  suggested  (lam  at  libertv  to  mention  the 
name)  by  Sir  Henry  Longley  in  a  very  excellent  paper  which  he  drew  up 
some  years  ago,  which  suggested  that  it  might  be  combined  with  an 
audit ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  stiimp  duty,  a  per-oentage  should  be  put 
npon  the  accounts,  and  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  proper 
audit  similar  to  the  poor  law  andit,  with  the  power  of  surcharge  or 
disallowance.  The  stamp  duty  npon  that  would  bring  in  a  ver jr  con- 
siderable sum,  and  you  might  also,  as  he  suggested,  without  diminishing 
the  beneficial  action  of  the  Charity  Commission,  put  a  stamp  upon  such 
orders  made  by  the  board  as  obviously  give  a  real  benefit  to  the  charity, 
for  instance,  on  sales  and  leases,  on  which  Sir  Henry  Longley  has  shown 
that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  benefits  to  the  charity  have  been  very 
large  in  a  money  sense  by  the  control  exercised  by  the  boai  d  in  those  two 
branches.  Ho  seems  lo  think  (and  I  agree  with  him,  so  far  as  I  am 
capable  of  judging)  that  those  are  methods  in  which  you  could  raise  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  without  diminishing  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  Charity  Commissiou.  And  I  do  not  think  that,  except  by  a  local 
audit,  you  have  any  sort  of  power  of  managing  the  audit  of  charities. 
And  after  all,  although  I  do  not  suppose  that  frauds  are  very  numerous  at 
present,  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  that  an  income,  which  I  believe  is  some- 
thing like  three  millions  a  year,  should  be  administered  by  an  immense 
number  of  small  bodies  of  trustees  and  governors  all  over  the  country, 
without  their  accounts  being  subject  to  any  audit  whatever,  that  is  to  say, 
any  audit  external  to  what  they  choose  to  make  themselves.  Take  our 
important  bodies — take  eyen  our  own  grammar  school — it  is  audited  by  a 
proper  auditor,  and  no  harm  is  done ;  but  in  a  larj^e  number  of  cases 
there  must  be  no  audit  at  all  that  is  worth  speaking  of.  I  am  at  liberty  to 
mention  Sir  Henry  Longley's  name ;  it  is  an  interesting  paper,  tracing 
the  whole  history  of  the  thing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Commis- 
sioners desire  it  he  would  be  willing  to  put  it  at  their  disposal.  He  said 
that  it  must  not  be  regarded  in  any  way  as  the  opinion  of  the  board ;  it  is 
not  the  board's  doing,  but  it  is  his  own  opinion. 

16.672.  Then  let  me  understand.  You  propose  by  one  of  the  means 
which  yon  have  suggested  to  raise  a  central  fund  for  paying  for  the 
central  administration  of  charities,  including  educational  charities  ? — I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  desirable;  I  think  it  is  a  subject  well 
worth  your  consideration  ;  and.my  own  view  is  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
a  reasonable  thing  to  do. 

16.673.  But  the  object  of  this  taxation  is  not  merely  to  pay  for  the 
audit,  but  to  pay  the  general  expenses  of  the  central  administration  of 
the  charities  P — Quite  so,  and  possibly  the  audit  also.  I  do  not  see  how 
otherwise  you  are  to  get  the  money  for  the  audit,  unless  the  (Government 
choose  to  take  it  on  their  own  shoulders ;  and  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  accounts  should  be  audited. 

16.674.  In  the  case  of  local  schools,  do  yoa  not  think  that  you  could 
give  the  local  department  the  power  of  ordering  an  audit,  as  they  have 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  P — You  can  give  them  power  to  do 
so,  but  I  have  much  greater  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  central 
department. 

16.675.  {Sir  John  Htbhert.)  With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  audit 
of  charities,  I  suppose  you  would  propose  to  place  it  in  the  same  nosition 
as  the  audit  of  the  parish,  district,  or  county  accounts,  uncler  the 
authority  of  some  central  board  ? — Yes.  My  notion  was  that  pi*actically 
the  poor  law  auditor  might  do  the  work. 

16.676.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  it  might  not  be  possible,  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  about  to  appoint  a  number  of  assistant 
auditors  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  parish  accounts,  that  the  same 
auditor  might,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  greatly  increased  expenae. 
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audit  the  parochial  acconiits  of  charities  P — I  should  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  the  audit  should  be  put  in  the  hai  ds  of  some  persons 
in  the  habit  of  doing  it  as  being  more  coDvenient  and  economical. 

16.677.  Upon  the  r«me  plan  you  would  approve  of  a  small  payment,  a 
stamp  duty  payment,  being  made  upon  the  audit  of  parochial  charity 
accouuts,  just  in  the  same  way  us  a  stamp  is  placed  upon  the  audit  of 
parochial  accounts  P — I  suggest  that  as  a  pvossible  way  of  raising  the 
money,  aud  an  unobjectionable  waj. 

16.678.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  at  the  present  time  the  Local 
Government  Board  receive  in  aid  of  tlie  Exchequer  something  like  4,000/. 
a  year  by  stamp  duties  on  audits  r  — I  am  not  aware  of  the  amount ;  I 
presume  it  is  not  a  percentage. 

16.679.  It  is  a  percentage,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  rateable  value, 
but  it  does  not  pay  *^he  whole  expense  of  the  uuditors  P — I  do  not  see  why 
the  whole  expense  should  not  be  paid. 

16.680.  Supposing  that  it  were  possible  to  do  it  with  regard  to  parochial 
charities,  would  there  not  be  difSculty  in  carrying  out  an  audit  of  accounta 
like  the  accounts  of  the  Manchester  G-rammar  School,  for  instance,  or  any 
large  tuid  important  grammar  school  in  the  country  P— I  see  no  objection 
to  fiieir  doing  that. 

16.681.  But  do  you  not  think  that  a  considerable  objection  would  be 
raised  by  the  trustees  of  those  bodies  P — No,  I  do  not. 

16.682.  There  are  so  many  other  items  that  come  in  beyond  the  endow- 
ment, that  it  would  be  undertaking  really  an  audit  of  the  accountfr  of  a 
board  which  had  other  expenditure  than  that  of  the  charity  money  which 
they  had  in  their  hands  P — Quite  so. 

16.683.  And  the  same  with  respect  to  hospitals  iti  London;  would  not 
they  also  raise  a  considerable  amount  of  objection  P — I  believe,  judging 
from  experience,  that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  largo  hospitals  in 
London  would  excite  a  great  deal  of  opposition. 

16.684.  At  the  present  time  aU  charitable  accounts  are  obliged  to  be 
foi*warded  once  a  year  to  the  Charity  Commission,  you  knowP — It  is 
directed  to  be  done,  but  it  is  not  always  done. 

16.685.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Charity  Commission,  if  it  is  not  done, 
immediately  write  down  to  ask  why  the  returns  have  not  been  made  ? — 
No,  very  often  not  for  some  years. 

16.686.  1  happen  to  be  a  trustee  of  a  local  charity,  and  I  know  that  it 
has  been  so,  that  they  have  written  down,  and  asked  why  the  retams 
have  not  been  sent  P — I  think  you  will  find  that  it  depends  upon  whether 
the  attention  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  has  been  called  to  the  absence 
of  the  accounts  by  some  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  particular 
charity. 

16.687.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  in  that,  even  although  the 
accounts  are  sent  to  the  Charity  Commission,  there  is  no  real  audit  of  the 
accounts ;  they  merely  receive  them  as  they  are  forwarded  P — ^None 
whatever. 

16.688.  Therefore  that  is  a  strong  reason  for  an  audit,  is  it  not  P — ^Yes. 

16.689.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  hearing  most  of  your 
evidence,  but  there  is  just  one  point  on  which  I  want  t«  ask  a  question  ; 
that  is  with  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties  which  you  propose  to  give 
to  the  county  authorities,  district  authorities,  and  parish  authorities, 
over  these  educational  matters.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  propose  to 
give  those  different  authorities  independent  powers,  or  whether  you 
propose  to  have  the  district  council's  powers  and  the  parish  oouncirs  powers 
delegated  to  them  by  the  county  authorities  P — The  parish  council's  powers 
I  have  not  proposed  to  alter  from  what  they  are  at  present,  except  that  I 
should  alter  the  Act,  and  give  them  the  whole  control  of  the  parochial 
charities. 
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16.690.  Taking  the  case  of  Lancashire,  wh*ch  yon  and  I  both  knovr, 
where  they  have  an  immense  number  or  pariah  and  district  aathu- 
rities,  nnfess  there  was  some  controlling  authority  like  the  county 
authority  by  which  delegation  was  gireu  to  those  smaller  authoritiee, 
would  there  not  be  a  very  great  danger  of  matters  being  carried  on  up3n 
different  plans  in  different  districts ;  would  there  not  be  that  danger  of  waot 
of  uniformity  P — That  is  a  matter  of  which  you  can  far  better  judge  than 
I  can,  I  have  had  so  little  to  do  with  county  management ;  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  county  body  having  very  cjusiderable  control  in  these 
matters. 

16.691.  J  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  under  the  present 
system  with  respect  to  the  technical  instruction  grants,  the  matter  is 
under  the  control  of  the  county  authority,  and  the  powers  are  delegated 
to  districts  and  parishes  for  carrying  out  those  duties  ? — I  believe  that  is 
the  case. 

16.692.  {Dean  of  Manrhester.)  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  about  local 
bodies  being  willing  to  give  inspection  of  their  accounts  and  a  proper 
official  audit,  might  it  not  be  sufficient  if  the  audit  was  directed  simply  to 
the  endowment  itself,  and  not  to  the  rest  of  the  administration  P — I  am 
not  quite  clear  how  far  that  could  be  done ;  they  go  into  one  conunon 
pmrse  you  see. 

16.693.  But  if  the  revenue  of  the  endowment,  so  to  speak,  were  properly 
disposed,  that  would  be  sufficient  perhaps  for  the  audit,  and  might  me^ 
the  objection  that  you  raised  just  now,  that  you  thought  bodies  might  not 
choose  to  put  all  their  accounts  into  the  audit  P — It  might  possibly  meet 
some  objection  ;  but  with  a  public  school  you  do  not  know  how  far  you  can 
regard  such  things  as  the  payment  of  fees  of  scholars  as  properly  speaking 
exempt  from  proper  audit. 

16.694.  I  should  not  wish  them  to  be,  but  I  mean  merely  to  try  and 
meet  the  objection  which  you  your^self,  I  think,  raised,  that  a  great  many 
of  those  local  bodies  would  object  to  all  their  accounts  being  put  under 
audit  P — I  only  spoke  of  the  objection  made  by  the  large  London  hospitals. 

16.695.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  a  great  many  of  our  smaller 
towns  particularly, — that  being  perhaps  tLe  reason, — there  is  no  further 
inquiry  than  just  tJie  receipt  of  the  accouuts,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it  P — 
Quite  so. 

16.696.  Now  I  notice  you  carefully  keep  in  the  plan  of  your  scheme. 
Secondary  Education  distinct,  both  in  administration  and  direction  from 
primary  education  ;  but  you  would  put  them  under  the  B.'imo  Minister  of 
education,  I  presume  ?— Yes. 

16.697.  The  head  of  your  scheme  is  the  head  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment also  P — Yes.  I  would  only  like  to  say  by  the  way  that  although  I 
have  not  ventured  to  contemplate  it  at  present,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  at  some  time  it  may  bo  thought  desirable  to  decentralize  a  good 
deal  of  the  control  of  primary  education,  and,  possiblv,  to  put  it  under 
some  board  or  another ;  but  I  know  too  little  about  tde  actual  adminis- 
tration of  primary  education  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  listen  to  me 
on  that  subject. 

16.698.  And  you  do  not  fear  any  very  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  policy  of  one  Minister  of  Education  and  another  as  appointed  by 
different  Qovernments  ? — I  should  think  it  would  not  be  very  large. 

16.699.  Because  I  suppose  you  consider  that  a  great  deal  of  this  work  is 
under  the  inspiration  naturally  of  the  experts  of  the  department,  whom  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  time  being  takes  into  council  with  himself  P 
—Yes,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  linos  which  divide  people  in  politics  at 
all  coincide  with  the  lines  which  would  divide  people  on  points  of  the 
management  of  secondary  schools.  I  do  not  know  really  that  there  is  any 
great  division  amongst  persons  on  the  matter. 

16.700.  You  spoke  of  the  consent  of  trustees  with  regard  to  non. 
^ucational  endowments — ^those  which  at  present  are  not  educational — I 
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understood  yon  to  say  that  the  consents  of  trustees  would  need  to  be 
sought ;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  consent  of  trustees,certainly  within 
my  knowledge,  is  very  difficult  ro  obta'n  in  those  cases,  and  wonld  yon 
not  ^ive  a  greater  power  thun  you  have  sketched  to  put  those  non- 
eduoationftl  endowmonts  under  control  P — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  1  have 
been  rightly  understood.  When  I  spoke  of  those  consents  it  was  with 
reference  to  the  diversion  of  an  endowment  from  one  head  to  another. 

16.701.  Precisely  P — In  the. case  of  such  things  ad  the  diversion  of  non- 
educational  endowments  to  education,  there  U  a  p^wer  at  ])rcsenfc  by 
consent  of  the  trustees  ;  but  I  think  I  added,  or  iateuded  to  add  at  any 
rate,  that  it  should  be  with  the  consent  either  of  the  trustees  or  of  tlie 
appropriate  local  authority,  whatever  that  might  be — the  county,  or 
district,  or  parish. 

16.702.  That  is  in  the  verting  of  an  educational  endowment  from  one 
purpose  of  education  to  another  P — ^Yes. 

16.703.  But  I  am  speaking  of  non-educational  endowments  ? — Yes,  but 
converting  them  to  education. 

16.704.  Exactly  ? — That  I  think  applies ;  that  is  Cv)n verting  them  from 
one  head  to  another. 

16.705.  Because  they  are  all  under  tho  great  aEJgis  of  charity ;  because 
they  are  a  charity  under  the  Charity  Commission P — Ye-,  but  I  see  no 
objection  to  giving  the  appropriate  local  authority  in  each  case  power  to 
act,  and  to  substitute  that  power  for  the  consent  of  the  trustees. 

16.706.  In  cases  both  educational  and  non -e ducat i onal  P — Yes,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  I  think  the  parochial  charities  ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  parish  and  not  of  separate  trustees,  so  I  think  that  larger 
charities,  but  still  limited  in  jurisdiction,  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  district  councils,  and  that  *hey  phonld  have  power  resj^ectively. 

16.707.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  consent  of  trustees  is 
necessary  ? — Yes. 

16.708.  And  that  it  has  acted  most  viciously  p — In  many  cases  it  is  a 
very  great  nuisance. 

16.709.  You  spoke  of  the  higher  grade  school  system,  with  which,  of 
coarse,  we  are  familiar  in  Manchester ;  should  you  put  the  higher  grade 
system  of  school  boards  under  the  Secondary  Education  Department,  or 
wonld  you  leave  them  under  the  Primary  Edncation  Department  P — I 
should  expect  that  they  would  have  to  be  left  under  the  Primary 
Edncation  Department,  connected  with  it ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to 
put  some  kind  of  control  or  check  upon  them. 

16.710.  As  to  the  further  extension  of  the  system  ? — Yes.  I  believe 
that  within  (certain  degrees  the  extension  has  been  useful,  and  ai  any 
rate,  whether  useful  or  not,  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  interfered  with ; 
but  my  own  view  is  that  it  has  been  exceedingly  useful.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  continually 
going  on  encroaching  and  encroaching  until,  in  an  inferior  way,  they 
endeavour  to  do  the  work  that  is  better  done  by  better  ofBcered  and 
better  managed  schools. 

16.711.  In  point  of  fact,  yon  mean  that  they  should  be  saved  from  over- 
lapping P — ^es. 

16.712.  And  excepting  in  the  form  of  bursaries  or  scholarships,  you 
would  not  give  that  higher  grade  education  free,  not  even  in  board 
schools.  You  are  aware  that  in  Manchester  we  do  not  do  sa,  but  in  some 
boards  they  doP — I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  reason  for  giving  it  free. 

16.713.  You  think  that  people  should  pay  for  the  advantage  after 
primary  education  P — Yes. 

16.714.  You  spoke  in  reference  to  Owens  College,  and  the  technical 
school  in  Manchester.  At  the  higher  end  of  the  technical  tchool  is  thcro 
pot  a  disposition  to  entrench  upon  what  you  m^y  ciiU  the  higher  scientific 
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ednoation,  even  for  the  commercial  classeBH—I  cannot  positively  say 
that  there  is  bucb  a  disposition,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  misrnt  lie 
developed. 

16.715.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  it  has  been  asserted  by 
Homebody  who  has  a  great  aeal  to  do  with  it  that  it  is  so  P — I  am  afraid 
of  it ;  I  would  rather  put  it  in  that  way.    I  ca-mot  give  particulars. 

16.716.  Would  you  be  ^nrprisei,  thcij,  to  h'  ar  that  it  is  the  iutention  of 
the  technical  instruction  people,  the  administrators  of  the  technical 
instrnction  school  in  Manchester,  to  take  into  their  own  hands  che  higher 
range  of  their  snbjccts,  which  some  people  think  might  more  suitably  be 
undertaken  by  the  professors  at  Owens  College  P — ^I  am  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  such  a  suggestion  has  been  male,  but  I  should  hope  that  it 
would  not  be  carried  out. 

16.717.  {Mr.  LytMon.)  Can  you  favour  us  with  any  more  definite  sug- 
gestion as  to  how  vou  would  curtail  the  extension  of  higher  grade  schools  ? 
->*No,  I  do  not  think  I  can.  I  imagine  that  it  would  bo  done  through  the 
Education  Department. 

16.718.  Such  as  a  limit  of  ago,  for  instance  ? — A  limit  of  age,  no  doubt, 
would  be  a  fairly  effective  one. 

16.719.  1  did  not  gather  whether  yo  i  contemplated  any  roproscntation 
of  the  registered  teachers  on  these  local  bodies  of  which  yon  have 
spoken  P — -I  cannot  sa}^  that  1  have.  I  am  not  on  the  whole  very  keen  as 
to  the  representation  of  teachers,  any  more  than  I  should  represent 
policemen  on  the  bench. 

16.720.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  questions  which  they  would  have  to 
deal  with  would  be  very  largely  educational,  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
experts  would  be  wanted  F — But  they  can  get  e^cpeit  opinion  inlets  of 
w.iys ;  they  can  choose  persons  on  the  board  who  have  knowledge  of  that 
kind ;  and  the  council  can  consult  schoolmasEers  and  teachers  to  any 
extent  that  they  like. 

16.721.  But  do  you  think  that  they  will  like.^ — 1  do  not  know  ;  people 
are  not  always  wise.     I  think  they  ought  to  do  so. 

16.722.  But  on-the  whole  you  think  that  if  it  were  left  to  them  to  do  it 
voluntanly,  it  would  bo  as  satisfactory  an  ommgement  as  if  there  were  a 
compulsory  representation  P — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  like  the  repre- 
sentation of  teachers  on  the  governing  body  at  all.  But  it  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  the  thing.  I.  do  not  think  my  objection  would  apply  Ycry 
much  to  the  existence  of  one  representative;  but  there  is  always  a 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  one,  and  the  selection  would  probably  lead  to 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  another  way. 

16.723.  Would  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  power  you  would  give  to  the 

central  authority  over  the  non-local  schools,  the  big  boarding  schools  P 

Only  that  of  possibly  appointing  one  or  iwo  of  the  governors,  and  having 
the  right  to  examine  or  mspect  if  and  when  they  thought  fit.  1  presume 
that  the  centi'al  board  would  have  the  same  power  over  these  as  over  all 
other  schoolSf  so  far  as  they  were  endowed,  of  course  ;  I  moan  with  regard 
to  schemes,  or  seeing  that  they  kept  to  the  schemes,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

16.724.  Then,  excepting  that  yon  would  exempt  them  from  the  oontrol 


or  predominantly  non-local ;  I  say  predominantly  because  1  do  not  think 
that  the  existence  of  a  few  day  scholars  is  sufficient  to  make  a  school  a 
local  school.  There  are  a  few  day  scholars  at  Rugby,  but  I  should  not 
regard  Kugby  as  a  local  school. 

16.725.  Would  you  have  a  list  of  the  non-local  schools  diawn  up  by  the 
central  authority  ?— I  think  it  would  bo  necessary. 

16.726.  In  roBpect  to  the  matter  of  compulsory  Greek  at  the  univer- 
sities, I  think  you  said  that  the  objection  to  the  present  staite  of  thin^ 
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is  that  the  modern  sides  of  schools  have  got  a  barrier  between  them  and 
the  nniTersiticB  ? — ^Yes^ 

16.727.  Bat  do  yon  know  that  at  the  big  boarding  schools  the  number 
of  boys  in  the  modem  sides  who  wish  to  go  to  the  universities  is 
practically  infinitesimal  ? — That  I  cannot  be  certain  about ;  it  would  vary 
with  the  schools  considerably.  But  I  also  said  that  I  thought  com- 
pulsory Greek  really  prevents  the  proper  establishment;  and  thorough 
working  of  a  first  grade  modem  school,  not  merely  the  modem  department 
of  another  school,  but  a  school  entirely  de^  oted  to  that  purpose. 

16.728.  But  do  you  suppose  that  boys  who  attend  such  schools  as  that 
would  wish  to  go  to  the  universities  even  if  facilities  were  given  them  P — 
My  impression  is  that  a  very  considerable  number  would,  only  that  at 
present  there  is  a  sort  of  leaning  on  ihe  part  of  many  people  to  believe 
in  classics,  and  to  think  chat  their  boys  ought  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  olassios,  even  if  they  are  not  actually  learning  them.  And  then 
there  is  a  long  inherited  attacihment  to  a  large  class  of  schools  which 
would  continue  to  teach  the  classics  as  well  as  to  have  modem  sides. 

16.729.  Would  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  boys  go  into 
business  at  au  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they  would  be  allowed  at 
present  to  go  to  the  universities  P — ^They  might  or  might  not.  I  cannot 
oouceive  why  many  persons  with  a  scientific  or  mathematical  tendency 
should  not  go  to  a  first  grade  modem  school  instead  of  a  classical 
school. 

16.730.  And  then  go  to  the  university  after  that  P  —Yes. 

16.731.  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  general  leaving  examination  of 
secondary  schools  after  the  manner  of  the  Germans  p — ^To  a  certain  extent 
it  is  carried  out  now  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Universities 
Board.  I  have  not  really  thought  of  that;  I  think  it  might  possibly  be 
well  worked.  But  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  central  body  conducting 
examinations  over  all  the  schools. 

16.732.  (Dr.  WormeU.)  There  are  two  questions  which  I  should  like  to 
put  to  you  in  reference  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
over  the  central  educational  council.  That  central  educational  council, 
I  suppose,  would  issue  regulations  for  the  registration  of  teachers,  and 
would  fix  the  conditions  of  registration  P — Yes,  so  far  as  they  were  not  , 
provided  by  the  Act. 

16.733.  From  time  to  time  they  would  probably  have  the  power  of 
making  new  regulations  P — ^Very  probably. 

16.734.  Would  you  require  that  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  given  to  those  regulations  P  —  1  think  that  would  be 
reasonable.  My  only  hesitation  waa  that  it  is  presumed  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  would  appoijit  some  of  the  members  of  the  council ;  but  still 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  unreasonable  to  require  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  of  Education . 

16.735.  The  object  of  my  question  is  to  see  how  the  Minister  will  be 
supreme  over  that  particular  branch  of  the  central  authority.  Another 
function  of  that  council  will  probably  be  to  inquire  into  matters  of 
professional  misconduct,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  Medical 
Council  P — Yes. 

16.736.  In  that  case  it  would  become  a  sort  of  court  of  appeal  on  those 
points.  Would  you  give  an  appeal  to  the  Minister  from  the  council  in 
such  cases  P — ^I  should  think  not. 

16.737.  In  what  way  would  the  Minister  be  supreme  in  regard  to  that 
matter? — I  hardly  regarded  the  Minister  as  being  supremo  on  that 
council ;  it  was  as  regards  the  Central  Charities  Board  that  I  regarded  the 
Minister  as  being  supreme. 

16.738.  {Mr.  Fenwich.)  I  think  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  aim        Cost  of 
should  be  to  make  secondary  schools  self-supporting? — ^Yes.  Sbooitdakt 

16.739.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  such        whom  it 
secondary  schools  ? — ^Not  if  you  mean  the  general  cost  throughont  the    ™^^"*  '-^"^ 
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country  ;  but  do  yon  mean  the  actual  cost  at  which  that  particular 
edncntion  could  be  given  ? 

16,7 (o.  Yes?— It  may  be  intorestiii;*  (o  kuQw  that.  I  have  here  a  brief 
analysis  ol*  the  expcnsoB  of  two  gcho  'Is  of  which  I  am  a  governor;  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  tho  Ilnlme  Grammar  School.  I  will 
take  th'j  Manchester  Grammar  School.  I  find  that  the  salaries  of  the 
masters  and  the  examination  fees  are  rather  more  than  IH.  65.  0(i.  per 
head,  and  the  prizes  and  bursaries  are  about  5*.  per  head.  Free  places 
take  almost  the  whole  endow inent ;  there  are  about  1(50  of  them.  The 
other  expenses,  such  as  rates,  gas,  coals,  advertisements,  stationery, 
clerk,  cleaning,  &c.,  are  2/.  1«.  Od.,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
13/.  V28.  Oil.  for  t!\e  actual  expenditure  in  the  school.  But  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  school  is  rather  peculiar  in  two  ways ;  it  has 
very  large  funds  for  exhibitions  both  in  the  school  and  from  the  school, 
and  almost  the  whole  endowment  is  expended  on  free  places. 

16,7-^1.  (Ifr.  Cockhurn.)  What  is  the  amount  of  tho  whole  endowment? 
— The  net  endowment  is  2,500Z.  a  year,  and  over  2,000Z.  goes  practically 
for  the  free  placoy. 

16,74'2.  {JJr.  Fairboirn.)  And  in  scholarships  at  the  universities  P — Yes. 
Why  I  mention  that  is  that  many  schools  would  require  to  take  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  ordinary  income  for  j)aying  exhioitiona  to  universities, 
(be,  but  the  amount  at  tne  grammar  school  is  very  little ;  it  is  5«.  for 
prizes  and  bursaries,  and  that  is  all  you  can  say.  If  I  may  just  put  the 
other  side,  the  endowment  is  2,5501.,  less  2,1422.,  which  goes  for  free 
plr-ces  and  bursaries  ;  that  leaves  only  4>'<XSl.  to  go  to ,  the  general 
{expenditure  of  the  school,  which  supplies  about  10«.  9d.  per  boy,  and 
the  fees  are  12  guineas,  so  that  it  would  really  come  to  13/.  2s.  9d. ;  and 
the  ditlercnce  between  I'M.  28.  9d.  and  13L  12«.  0(2.  is  made  up  at  present 
from  an  accidental  source — we  get  260Z.  from  the  Manchester  City 
(*ouncil.  So  that  what  you  may  really  say  is  that  the  cost  of  an  educa- 
tion such  as  that,  apirt  from  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  is  about 
m.V^s.Od. 

16.743.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Which  2502.  will  vanish  when  the  schools 
open  P — It  may  or  may  not. 

16.744.  {Dr.  Fatrbaini )  In  that  endowment  the  building  is  not  counted  ? 
—No. 

16.745.  That  in  a  considerable  sum  to  add,  is  it  not  P — Yes.  I  cannot 
toll  quire  whtit  the  cost  of  our  buildings  has  been;  I  was  tiying  to  thiidc 
over  it  this  morning,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  must  have  been  at 
leaift  Bo.OOOZ.  liesides  the  land,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  land  cost ;  it 
may  be  10,(KK)Z. 

16.746.  Say  for  the  whole  100,000Z.  P- -1  should  think  that  would  cover 

it. 

16.747.  (Mr.  Fenwiok.)  What  proportion,  do  you  think,  of  the  children 
of  the  industrial  classes  would  be  able  to  pay  the  fee?  necessary  to  acauire 
an  education  in  such  schools  P — I  am  hardly  able  to  judge.  The  difBoulty 
of  that  is  met  fullv  in  Manchester  by  almost  the  whole  of  our  endowment 
going  to  pay  for  those  free  places. 

16.748.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  considerable  section  of  the  com. 
munity  that  was  unable  to  pay  the  fees,  how  would  you  provide  for 
deserving  cases  where  there  was  a  desire  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the 
higher  education  in  secondary  schools  P — By  scholarships  partly  founded 
out  of  tbo  technical  instruction  money,  partly  by  endowments,  and  partly 
possibly  by  voluntary  gifts. 

16.749.  Endowments  out  of  the  taxes,  do  you  mean  ?— No,  I  do  not  say 
endowments  out  of  the  taxes  ;  I  said  endowments. 

16.750.  ExiHting  endowmer.tsp — Yes. 

16^,751.  But  where  there  are  no  existing  endowments,  from  what  source, 
then,  would  they  have  to  come  P — There  are  a  good  many  endowments 
which  might  be  converted  to  snoh  purposes. 
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16.752.  Tttke  the  county  of  Northumberland.  Over  a  oonsiderable 
portion  of  the  county,  where  it  would  be  necessary,  I  presume,  to  establish 
secondarv  schools,  we  have  no  endowments  whatever.  How  would  you 
deal  with  that  P — I  am  afraid  that  I  cunnot  deal  with  the  difficulty  in 
detail,  but  I  should  imagine  that  the  county  of  Northumberland  were  able 
to  put  their  heads  together  and  their  purses  together  to  some  extent  to 
supply  a  want  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  think  that  the  actual  nihility  for 
puulic  purposes  of  boys,  from  what  f©r  want  of  a  better  word  I  may  call 
the  lower  classes,  receiving  a  very  superior  education,  is  quite  as  great  as 
some  persons  think.  I  do  not  think  that  the  desire  to  have  it  is  a  test  of 
the  utility  for  the  public  supplying  it.  I  should  be  most  sorry  that  any 
boy  who  really  had  the  capacity  and  industry  should  not  obtain  a  very 
high  education,  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  boys  are  very  numerous.  May 
I  add  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  boys  who  have  not  got 
capacity  and  Industry  should  be  forced  up  into  a  totally  differect  stratum 
to  which  they  are  not  used,  and  where  they  will  not  move  with  ease. 

16.753.  Unless  you  have  a  sufficient  provision  in  the  shape  of 
scholarships  or  exhibitions  to  enable  children  to  pa.ss  into  secondary 
schools  where  there  is  fitness  and  capacity,  combined  with  the  desire 
to  do  so,  is  there  not  a  danger  of  the  secondary  schools  being  organised 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  a  portion  of  the  community  who  are  a  stage 
higher  in  the  social  scale,  say,  than  the  industrial  classes  P  —  I  am 
not  quite  clear  that  I  see  the  exact  point  from  which  you  speak  of 
the  danger  of  an  organisation  in  their  favour.  The  only  organisation  that 
I  desire  is  one  to  make  the  superior  education  as  good  as  it  can  be  for  the 
limited  amount  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  I  do  not  quite  see  what 
other  alternative  you  have.  The  only  alternative  that  occurs  to  me  is 
that  of  making  the  whole  of  the  higher  education  gratuitous,  and  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  enormous  waste  'of  money  for  a  purpose  which  can 
within  at  any  rate  narrow  limits  be  supplied  elsewhere. 

16.754.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  proportion  of  support 
out  of  public  funds,  which  is  given  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  educa- 
tion of  the  higher  classes,  and  that  which  is  afforded  to  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  P — No,  I  have  not  made  any  exact  calculation  ai)Out  it,  and, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  think  that  the  question  in  some  respects 
uses  terms  that  I  could  not  recognise.  I  divide  the  education  into  primary, 
secondary,  and  university  education ;  I  do  not  divide  it  into  education  for 
one  class  or  another.  The  primary  schools  at  this  moment  are  open  to 
the  Duke  of  Westminster's  son  if  he  likes  to  go  there.  It  is  simply  that 
the  State  has  undertaken  to  supply  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
civilised  country  for  making  a  person,  you  might  almost  say,  a  civilised 
man  by  giving  him  the  elements  cf  education.  I  cannot  see  why,  because 
we  give  an  enormous  sum  for  that  purpose,  there  is  on  that  account  any 
ground  for  givirg  more  to  supply  higher  education. 

16.755.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  much  higher  proportion  is  given  by  the 
State  to  a  section  of  the  community  who  could  better  afford  to  pay  for 
their  education,  than  is  given  to  another  section  who  can  less  afford  to  pay 
for  it  P — In  one  sense  I  can  understand  those  words  being  used,  but  they 
require  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  You  mix  together  a  good  many  different 
sources.  I  regard  the  money  raised  compulsorily  by  rates  and  taxes  to 
stand  in  a  totally  different  position  from  tho  money  raised  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  or  endowments.  The  universities  are  entirely  supported  by 
©Id  endowments  or  the  voluntary  payments  of  those  who  go  there. 

16.756.  Are  not  niany  of  the  endowments  which  the  universities  possess 
State  endowments? — There  is  nothing  I  think  that  could  be  properly 
called  so  at  the  present  day.  I  am  willing  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
money  given  by  kings  in  former  days  must  be  regarded  to  a  large  extent 
as  public  money,  and  I  think  it  is  public  money  for  many  purposes, 
in  tnat  the  nation  has  an  interest  in  it;  but  I  do  not  think  that  m  the 
least  assists  you  in  any  argument  for  imposing  a  rate  in  order  to  supply 
other  education.  The  whole  of  the  Secondary  Education  and  the  whole 
qt  the  university  education  is  maintained  by  money  withoi^t  conning 
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upon  the  rates  or  taxes,  and  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  lot  of  persona 
may  leave  their  money  Tolnntarily,  or  pay  their  money  Yolnntariiy,  and 
another  thing  to  say  that  because  some  people  have  done  that  yoa  are  to 
compel  a  ^hole  lot  of  other  persons  to  pay  large  sums  for  an  education 
which  most  pe*son8  who  will  take  it  are  able  to  pay  for  themselves. 

16,757.  I  have  only  jast  this  one  question  more  to  ask  you.  Did  I 
understund  yon  correctly  to  say  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  the  higher 
education  provided  for  by  the  Kchool  boards  should  not  be  given 
gratuitously  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  why  it  should.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
free  education  for  the  great  mass  of  people  up  to  a  ceitain  extent  removes 
a  number  of  difficulties,  and  that  it  aoes  ensure  yojiir  giving  the  elements 
of  education  to  everybody,  or  at  any  rate  removes  all  chance  of  their 
keeping  out  of  it ;  bub  I  think  it  involves  a  great  waste,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  carry  that  possibility  of  waste  any  further  than  I  can  help. 

16,768.  Then  at  what  point  would  you  limit  free  education  P — I  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  necessary  elements  of  education,  but 
that  there  should  be  power  in  cases  of  evident  capacity  and  industry  to 
carry  free  education  up  to  any  extent.  I  have  given  you  certain  statistics 
as  to  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  it  may  be  interesting  perhaps  if 
I  mention  the  results.  At  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  as  I  pointed 
out,  we  are  very  peculiarly  situated,  oecause  almost  the  whole  of  our 
endowment  goes  to  provide  free  places  at  the  school.  As  regards  one- 
half,  we  are  bound  by  the  scheme  to  give  a  preference  to  boys  who 
have  been  three  years,  it  is  now  (it  was  less),  at  a  public  elementary  school. 
Looking  at  the  statistics,  I  find  that  of  those  who  gained  entrance  scholar- 
ships in  the  years  1877  to  1894 — of  those  elected  from  Uie  public 
elementary  schools  to  free  scholarships  for  three  years — 56*8  per  cent, 
completed  their  three  yeiirs  at  the  grammar  school ;  the  remainder  did 
not  stay  so  long. 

16.759.  (Mr.  Habhonse.)  At  the  grammar  school  P — Yes.  Of  the  boys 
who  were  not  necessarily  elected  from  public  elementary  schools,  which 
might,  however,  include  some  who  had  been  at  public  elementary 
schocls,  80  per  cent,  completed  their  three  years.  That  shows  that, 
taking  a  lot  of  boys  from  a  public  elementary  school,  you  come  across 
a  great  number  who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  do  not  go  on  with 
education.  Of  those  who  reached  the  sixth  forms  (there  are  several 
sixth  forma,  science,  mathematics,  and  classics),  there  were  12  per  cent, 
only  of  scholars  from  public  elementary  schools,  and  28  per  cent,  of 
the  others.  So,  too,  of  those  who  went  to  the  university,  there  were 
only  8' 2  per  cent,  from  public  elementary  schools,  and  there  were  21 '  4 
of  the  others.  Of  those  who  obtained  soholarHhips  at  the  university  there 
were  5 '46  from  public  elementary  schools,  and  16*8  per  cent,  of  the 
others.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  very  surprising  in  that 
result,  but  I  think  it  shows  this,  that  of  those  boys  selected  originally  by 
merit  from  public  elementary  schools,  it  is  only  a  very  few  who,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  will  carry  on  their  education  to  the  highest  point. 

16.760.  {Mr.  Fenivick.)  Would  not  that  arise  largely  from  the  fact  of 
their  social  condition  not  allowing  them  to  be  withheld  from  labour  P — 
Undoubtedly ;  but  1  take  it  that  you  do  not  get  over  that  even  by  free 
Secondary  Education. 

16.761.  Would  you  not  minimise  the  hardship  considerably  by  doing  so, 
as  there  is  not  only  the  fees,  but  also  the  loss  from  withdrawing  the  boy  or 
girl  from  service,  to  be  taken  into  account  P — Quite  so ;  and  we  have  met  that 
to  some  little  extent  at  the  grammar  school  on  the  governors'  own  proposal. 
We  have  power  to  convert  a  few  of  the  free  places  into  an  extra  payment 
to  selected  hoys  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  electing  two  boys  to  a  bare 
free  place  in  the  school,  we  can  elect  one  boy  to  a  free  place  and  give  him 
twelve  guineas  besides  by  way  of  enabling  him  to  continue  there ;  and  I 
think  that  something  of  that  kind  is  very  desirable.  But  I  think  that  if 
you  are  giving  free  education  you  are  incurring  a  large  expenditure  for  a 
comparatively  small  result  as  rcgsirds  the  lower  classes,  and  that  that 
comparatively  small  result  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  scholarships  and 
exhibitions.     I  should  like  to  add,  that  among  the  boys  elected  on  this 
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publio  elementary  school  three  years'  qnalification,  two  of  them  obtained 
scholarships  at  Balliol,  ond  one  obtained  an  exhibition  at  Balliol,  and 
another  obtained  the  Sheepshank's  Astronomical  exhibition  ut  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  which  practically  showed  that  he  was  the  best  in  the 
\ear ;  so  that  there  is  abondant  reason  to  be  gratified  and  to  enoonrage 
in  every  way  the  promotion  of  boys  from  the  lowest  ranks,  if  you  :;an 
once  get  capacity  and  industry,  and  I  would  enoourage  it  to  any  extent 
if  jou  can  prove  the  capacity  ;  but  I  do  not  like  wasting  a  whole  lot  of 
money  on  the  bare  chance  that  your  other  arrungements  may  not  quite 
work. 

16.762.  (Dean  of  Manchetiefi'.)  Is  it  not  also  the  fact,  for  Mr.  Fenwick's 
further  information,  that  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  governors  are 
in  the  habit,  if  they  know  that  a  man  ig  pinched  for  resources  at  the 
university,  of  granting  him  assistance  upon  proper  assurance  that  he  is 
so  pinched  P — That  is  quite  right  to  some  extent,  but  it  has  arisen  rather 
accidentally.  Wo  have  had  occasionally  funds  left  to  us  under  different 
heads  for  exhibitions  at  the  pchool,  and  some  of  those  deeds  con'^ain  a 
po^r  of  using  any  Burplus  in  other  ways  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  or 
scholars.  On  two  or  three  of  these  trusts  we  have  had  some  surpluses, 
and  now  for  a  good  many  years,  we  have  been  in  the  habit,  where  there 
was  a  person  yrho  got  a  scholarship  at  the  university,  and  who  was  spoken 
of  by  tne  university  authorities  as  being  in  every  way  creditable,  in  case 
of  proved  need,  of  giving  him,  say,  30Z.  a  year  for  two  years,  or  something 
of  that  kind.    That  has  arisen  accidentally. 

16. 763.  But  it  has  been  done  P — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  a 
very  large  amount  that  we  pay  in  that  way  every  year ;  it  may  be  perhaps 
1002.  a  year. 

16.764.  (Mr.  Sadler,)  Fully  granting  the  need  of  more  oversight  of  the 
charities,  might  not  the  close  union  between  charitable  and  ednoational 
management,  which  I  understand  you  to  propose,  introduce  new  and 
unnecessary  controversies  into  educational  administration  P— I  hardly 
developed  fully — because  I  had  not  really  thought  out — the  control  to 
be  exercised  over  non -educational  charities  by  the  local  boards.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  that  difficultrv,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  you 
would  suggest  it  as  regards  the  central  board. 

16.765.  Nop — As  regards  the  local  bodies,  all  I  said  was,  that  I  should 
suggest  their  taking  it  over  ultinuitely  as  far  as  possible. 

16.766.  I  think  the  name  that  you  suggested  was  not  the  county  educa- 
tional board,  but  the  county  charities  board  P — Yes. 

16.767.  And  the  thought  that  occurred  to  mo  was  whether,  if  that  was 
done,  the  members  of  the  )>oard  might  not  be  elected  rather  for  their 
interest  in  charitable  matters  than  for  their  interest  in  educational 
matters  P — ^That  is  possible ;  it  might  lead,  possibly,  to  the  formation  of 
several  committees  and  enlarging  the  board  more  than  was  originally  the 
case. 

16.768.  And  the  future  of  many  charities  will  probably  be  rather  medical 
or  eleemosynary  than  educational  P — That  I  cannot  prophesy ;  I  think  it 
very  likely. 

16,7(>9.  At  any  rate,  the  present  trend  of  opinion,  being  what  it  is,  might     a  "Gouhtt 
bo  led  into  considerations  rather  foreign  to  education  f-— It  might.     I  do      Chabitim 
not  know  why  they  should  not  be  capable  of  dealing  with  these  non-educa-       Boabd. 
tional  charities,     I  am  not  proposing  that  the  county  charities  board 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  the  governors  of  them.    I  think  there  are  some  cases 
where  they  might  be ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  should  think  not,  and  that  they 
would  only  have  a  certain  oversight. 

16,770.  {Mr,  Gockbiam.)  I  suppose  that  with  your  rigid  view  as  to 
Secoudary  Education  being  so  If -supporting,  you  would  be  able  to  explain 
in  some  way — in  regard  to  the  700,000^.  of  technical  instruction  money, 
under  the  CostomB  and  Excise  Act,  and  if  we  arc  to  add  to  that  the  500,000^. 
or  600,OOOZ.  dispensed  by   South  Kensiugton,  making  a  million  and  a 
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quarter — ^how  it  is  all  to  go.  Would  it  all  be  required  simply  for  esdubi- 
tions  and  scholarships? — I  take  it  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  in 
repfnrd  to  proper  technical  instruction,  which  would  use  a  good  deal  of  it. 
Then,  probably,  there  are  buildings  in  some  oases  to  be  provided,  I  have 
always  r^ffarded  that ;  and  such  things  as  repairs,  rates,  and  taxes,  are 
all  thing^hat  come  undtr  possible  means  of  using  the  money.  Nor  do 
I  wish  to  be  rigidly  understood  as  saying  that  you  absolutely  should  not 
apply  any  of  it  to  endowment. 

16.771.  Your  view  is  general  rather  than  severe? — Yep.  We  are 
benefiting  at  the  grammar  school  at  Manchester  at  the  present  time  by 
250/.  and  that  goes  to  general  expenses. 

16.772.  You 'do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  finality  about  our 
primary  education  in  this  country ;  that  we  can  say :  "  thus  far,  and 
**  no  farther,  it  is  to  be  carried  on  on  free  lines.*'  If  we  are  to  hold  our 
own  as  a  nation  in  competition,  you  would  agree  that  we  mu^  go  on 
improving  our  primary  education,  I  suppose  P — I  do  not  know  that 
improving  our  primary  education  means  takmg  in  Secondary  Education. 

16.773.  Does  not  it,  at  all  events  to  some  extent,  mean  taking  in 
technical  and  manaal  education  P — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

16.774.  Is  not  that  a  vei-y  costly  form  of  education  ? — I  do  not  know. 
We  do  a  little  of  it  ourselves  at  the  grammar  school  and  at  the  Hnlmc 
School ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  particularly  costly.  Of  course,  technical 
instruction  you  may  do  in  a  very  costly  way,  and  spend  a  deal  of  money 
over  it. 

16.775.  Then  I  suppose  that  you  would  not  object  to  a  good  deal  of  tbo 
money  being  spent  upon  children  of  the  primary  education  class,  if  the 
money  was  spent  on  technical  or  manual  work  P — N^o  ;  but  1  am  not  keen 
for  free  education,  and  therefore  I  am  not  inclined  to  develop  it  more 
than  I  can  help. 

16.776.  Then  you  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  complaint  of  the 
middle  classes,  who,  practically,  now  have  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  primary  oda cation  of  this  country,  and  receive  nothing  what* 
ever  themselves.  I  suppose  that  the  primary  education  parent  is  paying 
almost  nothing,  except  through  the  channel  of  his  tea,  tobacco,  and  beer  P 
— You  mean  that  tne  classes  above  those  who  usually  use  primary 
education  are  paying  for  it. 

16.777.  Yes  P — That  is  so  to  a  large  extent ;  but  it  is  simply  because,  on 
the  whole,  they  have  the  most  money  in  the  country,  and  it  ought  to  }>e 
used  in  taking  care  that  the  members  of  the  State  are  civilized  beings. 

16.778.  Up  to  a  certain  length,  and  no  further  P — Yes. 

16.779.  And  the  class  above  them  has  no  claim  to  any  consideration  P — 
They  have  the  same  opportunity;  they  can  send  their  children  to 
the  public  elementary  schools  if  they  choose.  If  they  do  not,  ic  is  that 
they  prefer  to  pay  money  out  of  their  own  pocket  to  provide  higher  and 
more  select  education. 

16.780.  But  you  have  already  said  that  the  public  elementary  school 
should  De  limited  in  its  range  P — Yes. 

16.781.  Then  if  a  parent  wants  to  carry  his  child  further  than  that,  what 
is  he  to  do  P — He  should  pay  for  it.  There  ought  to  be  some  exhibitions 
open  to  him  as  to  others. 

16.782.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  RefeiTing  to  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence, 
may  I  ask  if  you  would  state  the  difference  between  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  and  the  Charity  Commission,  after  1874,  somewhat  thus  : 
that  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  was  primarily  a  political  and 
administrative  body,  with  judicial  functions  added  P — No,  I  would  hardly 
tako  that,  if  you  would  allow  me.  I  do  not  think  that  they  were,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  judicial  body,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they 
were  a  political  body.  They  were  tref^teq  as  if  they  were  a  politi«)i^l  body, 
but  they  were  not  so  at  all,  I  think. 
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16,7^*3.  I  used  the  word  **  political "  in  order  to  bring  out  your  mind. 
You  explained  the  relation  in  which  the  Charity  CommissioQerB  sto  )d  t  j 
the  Itfinistry  or  Minister  that  appointed  them,  as  that  they  hold  office  at 
pleasure  ? — Yes. 

16.784.  They  were,  therefore,  intended  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  distinct 
policy  P — Whatever  the  Qovemment  policy  might  be,  and  limited  by  tbc 
Act. 

16.785.  Bub  they  distinctly  existed  for  a  purpose  which  could  be 
described  as  a  purpose  of  public  policy  P*— Yes,  just  the  same  as  any  other 
department  of  the  Government. 

16.786.  Then  as  to  the  judicial  function,  did  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  not  exercise  jndicial  functions  in  determining  the  definition 
of  charities  as  regards  certain  schools,  and,  therefore,  localities? — Not 
what  I  call  judicial  functions,  but  I  limited  my  use  of  the  word  "  judicial." 
My  notion  of  judicial  means  the  ordinary  case  of  lawsuits  and  controversies 
between  parties. 

16.787.  Then  it  was  legally  judicial  that  you  had  in  view,  rather  than 
judicial  as  exercismg  functions  of  judgment? — They  were  exercising 
functions  of  judgment,  and  in  doing  that  they  had  to  have  regard  to  the 
precise  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  interpret  it. 

16.788.  That  brings  out  the  point  that  there  were  questions  of  policy 
determining  or  regulating  their  judgment  P — ^Yes. 

16.789.  Would  you  reverse  that  as  regards  the  Charity  Commission, 
subsequently  to  1874,  and  say  that  the  judicial  function  was  the  primary 
function,  using  the  word  "judicial"  in  the  same  sense? — No,  1  do  not 
think  so.  I  should  sny,  as  regards,  the  administration  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  very  much  in  the  same 
condition  as  we  ourselves  were,  only  that  they  are  not  so  obviously  and 
easily  amenable  to  the  Grovernment  of  the  day  as  we  are. 

16.790.  Which  means  that  to  a  large  extent  the  element  of  public  policy 
is  eliminated  P — I  should  hardly  say  that. 

16.791.  I  want  simply  to  bring  out  your  mind  upon  the  matter.  What 
would  you  say  then? — There  are  certain  difficulties  which  have  been 
pointed  out — certain  differences  of  judgment  which  were  pointed  out 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Charity  Commission ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  to  a  certain  extent  those  differences  were  or  might  have  been 
rendered  more  acute  by  the  fact  that  the  Charity  Commission  were  a 
semi-independer.t  body,  which  we  were  not.  But  my  own  impression 
is  that  the  difficulties  were  a  little  bit  exaggerated. 

16.792.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  presidency  of  a  Minister  over  the 
entire  Charity  Commission,  that  is  to  be  such  an  entirely  nominal  presi- 
dency, would  be  contributory  to  his  work  and  status  and  influence  P — It 
is  not  to  be  a  nominal  presidency  ;  it  is  to  be  not  a  very  frequent  bodily 
presidency,  but  it  would  be  pervading  the  whole  thing.  Any  question  of 
real  policy,  or  of  the  general  line  of  action  of  the  committee,  would  no 
doubt  be  subject  to  him,  and  would  probably  to  a  large  extent  be  carried 
out  under  his  approval. 

16.793.  But  yon  have  said  that  to  a  large  extent  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  supervise  each  scheme  P — ^Yes,  the  details  of  each  scheme. 

16.794.  If  that  were  so,  would  you  propose  any  kind  of  division  between 
the  legal  and  educational  departments  of  the  present  Charity  Com- 
mission P — No,  I  should  not ;  but  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  dealt 
as  1  proposed  with  the  Charity  Commission,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
might  be  certain  points  named  of  a  legal  character  on  which  an  appeal 
might  be  given  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  some 
other  body,  just  the  same  as  there  are^  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 
I  think  there  are  certain  legal  cases  where  it  might  be  right  to  give  an 
appeal  from  the  Charity  Commission, 
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16.795.  But  700  think  that  any  diyision  between  ednoational  and  other 
charities  is  not  desirable  in  the  pablio  interest  P — I  think  not. 

16.796.  Yon  have  so  defined  the  relation,  in  interpreting  the  cy-pres 
hkw,  as  to  imply  a  given  relation  of  charity  to  the  State ;  wonld  yon 
kindly  siate  how  you  conceive  the  charities  entrasted  to  the  Charity 
Commission  to  be  related  to  the  central  authority  or  the  State  ? — If  I 
nnderstimd  the  question  rightly,  I  regard  the  Charity  Commission  in 
common  aL  piescDt,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the 
Coart  of  Chancery ,  as  being  the  organ  of  the  State  for  introducing  the 
necessary  reforms  in  the  administration  of  charities. 

16.797.  If  those  charities  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a 
common  public  good,  do  tViey  st'Uid  in  any  relation  to  an  administrative 
dopartiucnt  of  public  funds  P — Hardly  an  administrative  department  of 
public  funds  in  the  ordinary  souse.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  catch  your 
mcaDing.  They  have  a  certain  control  over  the  capital  of  endowments, 
that  is  to  say,  of  preventing  it  from  being  stjuandered ;  and  they  have 
power  from  time  to  time,  with  certain  formalities — certain  consents — of 
making  schemes  for  administering  the  income ;  but  only  in  that  sense. 

16.798.  You  have  proposed  to  name!  your  local  authority  the  county 
charities  board  ? — ^Yes. 

16.799.  But  according  to  your  statement,  relatively  to  rates  and 
taxes  administrable  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary  Education,  the 
charities  would  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  funds  in  hand  or  the 
funds  under  oonti*ol  P — ^No,  ultimately  they  would  be  a  verr  large  pro- 
portion. At  first,  possibly,  it  would  be  wiser  to  start  it  and  call  it  the 
county  education  board ;  that  I  cannot  say,  but  I  look  upon  them  as 
ultimately  having  certain  functions  with  regard  to  all  chanties,  and  not 
merely  educational ;  and  the  whole  charities  are  very  laroe  indeed.  The 
present  income,  as  I  understand,  of  charities  ffeneraUy,  not  merely 
educational,  is  something  like  3,000,0002.  a  year ;  that  is  the  figore  I  may 
say  given  to  me  by  Sir  Henry  Longlov ;  it  cannot  be  taken  strictly,  of 
course.  And  the  amount  of  educational  endowments,  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  apart  from  other  charities,  is,  I  suppose,  not  above  500,0001. 
or  600,000Z. 

16.800.  I  wanted  to  elicit  this  point,  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
desirable  to  view  education  thi-ough  public  representation  rather  than 
through  charities  P — 1  do  not  quite  catch  your  meaning. 

16.801.  My  meaning  is  this :  that  if  you  name  the  central  and  the  local 
authorities  according  to  the  charities,  they  may  look  at  their  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  endowment  simply  that  they  have,  rather 
than  that  of  their  responsibility  to  the  ratepayers  and  taxpayers,  whose 
money  they  have  to  administer  in  a  larger  degree  than  the  charities  P — 
Primarily,  according  to  my  notion,  they  would  not  have  any  money  raised 
by  rates  or  taxes.  I  propose  that  they  should  apply  to  the  county 
council  and  with  the  consent  of  the  county  council,  a  rate  might  be  raised  ; 
but,  if  even  a  limited  rate  might  be  raised,  1  do  not  think  that  it  would  at 
all  equal  the  value  of  the  charities.  I  do  not  know  what  the  value  of 
a  penny  rate  is.  A  penny  rate  in  the  administratve  county  of  Lancaster 
raises  about  35,0002.  a  year. 

16.802.  But  besides  the  penny  rate,  supposing  it  were  raised,  there  are 
all  the  questions  connectea  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
other  grants  from  central  funds  P — I  beg  your  pardon.  In  that  sense 
they  would  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  raisea  by  rates  and  taxes. 

16.803.  One  word  as  to  Greek,  and  that  is  all.  Not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  that  the  university  should  terminate  the  whole  education  of  the 
country,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  G-reek  itself,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  advantageous  that  it  should  be  made  optional  P — 1  do  not  think  it  could 
possibly  prevent  anybody  getting  a  knowledge  of  Greek  worth  the  having, 
^ho  was  really  capable  of  benefiting  by  it,  or  using  it. 

16.804.  Would  it  not  really  contribute  to  a  much  more  efficient  teaching 
of  Greek  were  only  the  men  who  wanted  to  have  it  going  ap  to  the 
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aniVenity  for  it  P — ^It  onght  to  do  so  in  some  cases ;  but  I  expect  that 
most  schoolmasters,  when  teaching  Greek,  rather  adjust  their  teaching 
to  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  something,  than  to  those  who  are  very 
poor  scholars,  and  are  onlj  taking  it  np  for  a  particnlar  parpose. 

16.805.  (Mrs.  Sidgwick,)  At;  regards  Hr.  Ljttelton's  objection  that  the 
boys  at  modern  schools  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  universities,  should  you 
not  attribute  this,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  to  its  being  understood  that,  owing 
to  the  compulsory  Greek,  a  boy  who  Lakes  a*  modern  education  cannot  go 
to  the  uniTersilies  ;  so  that  his  not  going  is  determined  when  the 
modern  education  is  entered  on P— Yes. 

16.806.  {CfuiirmcM.)  Was  it  not  within  your  knowledge,  when  you  were 
an  Endowed  Schools  Commissioner,  that  there  existed  a  strong  desire  for 
the  teaching  of  Greek  in  some  places  where  the  Commissioners  had  at 
first  sight  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the  teaching  of  Greek  would  not 
be  desired  or  appreciated  P — Yes,  in  some  schools  ;  I  remember  one  in 
partioolar,  wh^re  the  goyernors  were  all  up  in  arms  at  the  idea  of  charing 
an  extra  fee^  or  in  any  way  hindering  the  teaching  of  Greek.  I  believe 
that  so  far  as  it  has  a  real  reason,  it  means  this:  that  many  parents  do 
not  quite  know  what  the  ultimate  destiny  or  powers  of  their  boys  might 
be,  and  they  would  like  the  schools  in  their  own  locality  to  teach 
whatever  those  boys  might  be  thought  able  to  learn.  If  a  boy  can  go  to  a 
boarding  school  he  can  choose  his  own  place,  bat  if  he  has  to  attend  a 
day  school,  the  parents  always  desire  that  that  school  should  supply  eyery 
need. 

16.807.  Still  it  is  the  fact  that  you  found  in  places  where  you  did  not 
expect  it,  a  strong  local  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  Greek  ? — Yes  ;  but 
J  think  only  from  the  general  notion  that  Greek  was  an  essential  part  of 
education. 

,16,806.  But  you  found  that  opinion  entertained  by  the  local  anthorities  P 
—Yes,  by  the  trustees  of  schools. 

16.809.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  one  ot  those  schools,  which  at  first 
the  Commissioners  had  intended  to  class  as  what  was  known  in  those  days 
as  a  second  grade  school,  has  since  become  a  flourishing  first  grade  school, 
sending  many  pupil?  to  the  universities  P — It  is  quite  popsible. 

16.810.  (Lady  Fredfrich  Cavendish.)  About  the  doctrine  of  cy-prh  1  see 
on  your  notes  you  say  that  it  has  been  set  aside  in  certain  edncational 
charities.  Is  that  so  P — The  .Endowed  Schools  Act  has  practically  no 
regard  to  cy-prhs  whatever ;  it  gives  a  general  power  to  vary  the  trusts 
limited  simply  by  the  object  of  promoting  the  education  of  boys  and  girls. 

16.811.  Has  it  ever  come  within  your  experience  that  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sootned  local  feeliogs,  or  disarmed 
local  opposition  in  educational  matters  P — I  do  not  know  of  any  case  to 
which  I  could  refer.  I  regard  the  doctrine  of  cy-prhs  as  a  limited  and 
distorted  method  of  improving  schools,  and  I  think  it  is  better  to  conduct 
the  business  directly  with  the  one  single  object  of  promoting  the  real 
good  of  the  persons  intended  to  be  benefited. 

16.812.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  there  ever  been  great  difficulty  in 
applying  the  doctrine  when  people  have  sought  to  do  so  from  conflicting 
opinions  such  as  you  have  alluded  to  ? — That  case  which  I  have  referred 
to,  Betton's  case,  was  fought  vigorously  for  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  application  of  the  doctrine  constantly  leadn  to 
a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

16.813.  (Chairtnan.)  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  add 
to  your  evidence  P — There  are  two  points  which  1  do  not  think  I  haye 
mentioned.  One  is  that  I  presume  that  any  jurisdiction  which  is  giyen 
to  the  Charity  Commission,  or  to  a  new  board,  ought  to  apply  to  schemes 
made  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  well  as  to  schemes  made  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  At  present  the  Charity  Commission  cannot  deal  under  their 
ordinary  powers  (they  can  under  their  educational  powers  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act)  with  a  charity  that  is  under  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
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the  theory  being  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  only  be  altered  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament ;  consequently,  under  the  subsidiary  power  which  they  have 
from  the  Coort  of  Chancery,  they  cannot  deal  with  it  at  all,  and  the 
restriction  is  a  most  serious  hindrance  in  many  cases.  Under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  the  Act  is  laid  on  the  table  of  Parliament,  and  con- 
sequently sets  parliamentary  aulhonty  in  that  way,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
capable  of  being  so  laid.  The  other  point  that  I  rather  wanted  to  mention 
is^  that  I  have  noted  that  in  (he  House  of  Commons  Committee,  and  on 

SupiKTisiov  many  occasions,  many  persons  seemed  to  be  very  desirous  that  Parliament 
or  ScHBKBt  BT  should  have  right  of  amendment  of  schemes  laid    before  it,  and  not 

pAaiJAMSvT.  merely  that  of  rejection.  I  differ  strongly  from  that  view ;  and  I  differ 
on  this  gronnd,  that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  give  any  body  a  power  of 
amendment  unless  they  consider  the  whole  of  the  case,  and  see  whether 
the  amendment  that  they  desire  will  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  scheme. 
And,  apart  from  that,  a  good  deal  of  the  action  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners and  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  may  be  described 
as  in  some  sort  a  compromise  or  agreement  with  either  the  locality 
or  the  trastees ;  and  in  that  case  the  compromise  or  the  arrangement 
ultimately  adopted  contains  one  claase  put  in  in  order  to  meet  another 
clause,  and  the  cocseiit  and  withdrawal  of  opposition  to  the  scheme  is 
often  conditioned  on  the  fact  that  a  particular  clause  of  the  Act  is  in  the 
scheme.  If  Parliament  is  to  deal  with  that  without  regard  to  the 
compromise  and  arrangement  made,  that  will  take  away  all  authority 
from  the  Commissioners  or  the  Board  in  making  arrangements,  because 
they  will  be  negotiators  without  any  power  to  give  effect  to  their 
negotiations,  and  there  will  be  acceptance  of  schemes  and  withdrawal 
of  opposition  on  terms  which  will  afterwards  be  set  aside  by  Parliament. 
It  is  a  totally  different  question  i£  the  thing  were  referred  (which,  in 
certain  canes,  might,  perhaps,  be  desirable)  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House,  which  could  go  into  it  and  hear  evidence ;  but  to  give  simply  to  a 
vote  of  the  House  at  12  o'clock  at  night  the  power  of  cutting  out  or 
putting  in  a  particuhir  clause,  or  ameuding  a  few  words,  is,  I  think,  very 
fatal  to  the  proper  conduct  of  ne^iiations  which  have  led  to  it,  and  will 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Charity  Commission. 

16,814.  {Sir  John  Sihhert.)  Upon  that  point,  would  it  not  be  possible,  if 
you  do  not  approve  of  the  amending  of  a  scheme,  to  have  some  plan  by 
which  it  could  be  referred  back  to  the  Commission  P — Clearly ;  and  that 
oould  be  done  easily  by  the  Government  simply  saying,  if  they  are 
convinced  on  certain  points,  *'  We  will  withdi-aw  the  scheme,  and  consider 
it  afresh.'* 

16,816.  {Clhairman.)  That  would  involve  considerable  delay  would  it 
not  ? — Unaoubtedly. 

16.816.  {Sir  John  Hibbert.)  But  witheut  going  through  the  different 
stages  again,  and  laying  the  report  on  the  table  of  the  House,  might  there 
not  be  some  plan  of  referring  the  scheme  back  to  the  Charity  Commission 
for  reconsideration,  without  causing  any  very  considerable  delay  P — No 
doubt  it  is  possible.  The  Act  might  say  that  the  House  should  have  the 
power  of  referring  it  back  for  consideration,  and,  in  that  case  the  previous 

Srocedure  would  be  unnecessary  to  be  repeated.     I  should  not  like  the 
louse  to  specify  the  particular  points;  that  would,  in  fact,  be  a  command, 

16.817.  (Mr.  HobhouM,)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
House  of  Lords  have  really  made  amendments  in  schemes  that  they  have 
passed  them  into  law,  with  certain  clauses  struck  out  P — I  believe  they 
nave. 

16.818.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  your  remarks  ^ith  regard  to  the  amend- 
ing of  schemes  would  apply  to  some  extent  also  to  omissions,  because 
where  a  particular  part  of  a  scheme  is  omitted  by  Parliament,  that  might 
destroy  the  effects  of  the  compromise  ? — I  think  it  would,  and  I  do  not 
like  it  myself  at  all. 

16.819.  Therefore  the  considerations  that  yon  have  laid  before  U3  would 
apply  to  amendments  by  omission  as  well  as  to  amendments  by 
insertion  P — Yes,  they  would. 
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16.820.  (Sir  Henry  Ro$coe.)  With  regftrd  to  your  evidence  abont  the 
OTerlapping  of  the  studies  at  Owens  College  aad  the  tecbnical  school ; 
are  yon  aware  that  a  joint  committee  from  several  bodies  has  now 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  such  a  system  as  might,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  do  away  with  that  admitted  evil  ? — Yes ;  a  purely 
voluntary  committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  that  question,  and 
make  suggestions;  but  the  whole  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  town 
tjouncil. 

16.821.  So  far  as  regards  the  technical  school,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
town  council  ? — So  far  as  regards  the  administration  of  their  share  of 
the  70O,0OOZ.  a  year. 

16.822.  And  you  think  that  those  powers  shoald  be  given  to  another 
body  somewhat  differently  constituted? — Yes,  which  should  represent 
other  educational  interests. 

16.823.  More  generally  ? — Yes. 

16.824.  {Dr,  Fairbaim.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Charity  Commission 
have  been  very  frequently  of  late  before  the  House  of  Commons  through 
its  Committees  ? — In  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  I  think  there  have  been 
three  Select  Committees  on  them. 

16.825.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  largely  proceeded  from  the  inde- 

rmdence  of  the  Charity  Commission  of  the  Minister,  or  any  Minister  P — 
do  not  know.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  has  proceeded  very  largely 
from  the  determined  opposition  of  one  or  two  members  to  the  particular 
method  of  dealing  with  some  small  charities,  and  that  they  have  excited 
a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and  that  feeling  has  been  reflected  and  become 
more  general. 

16.826.  Still,  weie  a  Minister  more  directly  related  to  the  Charity 
Commission,  that,  might  save  it  from  its  frequent  appearance  before 
Committees  of  the  House? — Possibly,  but  I  do  not  thmk  there  is  anv 
harm  in  a  public  Department  being  occasionally  submitted  to  an  investi- 
gation of  that  kind ;  I  think  it  is  proper  and  useful. 

16.827.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  mention  P 
— There  is  one  thing  that  I  had  forgotten  to  say:  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Commission  are  aware  of  it,  but  I  rather  wanted  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  old  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  first  brought  before  the  public 
the  necessity  of  technical  education.  I  do  not  know  whether  everybody 
knows  of  it ;  but  the  Commissioners  had  not  been  sitting  long  when  they 
received  some  very  important  information  from  Tjord  Playfair  and 
others,  upon  which  they  consulted  a  good  number  of  other  persons,  and 
then  issued  a  short  report,  saying  that  they  were  incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  themselves,  but  that  they  hoped  that  public  attention 
would  be  called  to  it.    The  report  was  issued  in  1867. 

16.828.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe)  That  was  Lord  PI  ay  fair's  Report,  was  it 
not  ? — It  was  a  letter  that  he  wrote  with  reference  to  what  he  saw  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Paris. 

16.829.  Was  the  report  by  the  Commission  or  by  Lord  Playfair  P — The 
report  was  by  the  Commission. 

{Chairman.)  We  are  extremely  indebted  to  you  for  your  very  interesting 
evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


88569.  Q  Q 
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FORTY  THIRD  DAT, 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Febmarr  26th,  1895. 


Present: 
The  Right  Hon.  JAMBS  BRYOK,  M.P.,  ik  the  Ohaib. 
The  Hon.  and  Beverend  Edwaed  LttteiiTON, 

Mr.  KlGHAED  WOBlCBLIi,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henby  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  LlewxliiYn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  Geobge  J.  OocKfiUBN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  ToxAUi. 

The  Lady  Fbedebicil  Gayendisd. 

Mrs.  Bbyant,  D.So. 

The  Honourable  Edwabd  Ltulph  Stanley  examined. 

16,830.  (Chairman.)  You  haye  been  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Bofyrd,  I  think,  for  many  years  P — Yes,  with  a  short  break,  since  1876. 

16,881.  The  London  School  Board  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  expressly 
fomided  any  schools  or  classes  which  wonld  be  considered  as  distinctly 
secondary,  has  it  P — No. 

HioHBB  16,832.  At  the  same  time  its  work  has  touched  Sccondazy  Education  on 

iFSTBucTioH  IK  scTeral  points.     There  is  the  techuioal  side,  of  course ;  but  the  upper 
^8cHo<2S^^"*  classes  also,   in  some  of  its  fichools,  have  had  what  may  be  called  a 

secondary  character,  I  suppose  P — That  is  rather  a  question  of  the  use  of 
language ;  I  should  not  describe  them  so,  because  I  do  not  describe  what 
is  popularly  known  as  higher  grade  school  board  work  as  Secondary 
Education,  but  as  the  completion  of  primary  education. 

16,883.  The  School  Board  for  London  has  not  created,  has  it,  any  of  the 
schools  which  are  technically  known  elsewhere  as  higher  grade  elementary 
schools  ? — Not  to  the  extent  that  they  have  in  Manchester,  in  Leeds,  and 
in  some  other  towns ;  but  we  have  sohools  where  there  are  classes  beyond 
the  standards,  and  we  have  three  boys'  departments  which  are  organised 
as  oiganised  science  sohools.  We  have  a  good  sprinkling  of  schools  in 
which  we  have  erected  laboratories  which  are  more  or  less  m  use,  and  that 
work  is  beginning ;  but  we  are  aiming  at  giving  an  extension  to  that  work, 
but  not  exactly  on  the  lines  thus  far  that  have  been  brought  before  you 
from  the  large  towns  in  the  North. 

16,3«34.  Will  you  tell  us  precisely  where  these  ex-standard  classes  are 
and  where  the  organised  science  schools  are,  and  will  you  give  us  some 

figures  with  regard  to  the  numbers  that  are  attending  in  those  schools  ? 

I  would  mention  three,  which  I  think  were  referred  to  in  Mr.  Sharpe's 
report  upon  London  this  year :  Medburn  Street  in  St.  Paucras ;  Thomas 
Street,  Limehouse ;  and  Blomfleld  Boad,  Plumstead ;  all  those  three  are, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  organised  science  schools,  although,  owing  to 
delay  in  erecting  the  laboratories  for  practical  chemistry  at  Thomas  Stzoet, 
that  school  has  not  yet  been  recognised  by  the  Department  as  an  "  oiga- 
nised science  school,"  but  the  plans  are  prepared,  and  it  will  be  equipped 
in  that  way.  There  are  also  girls*  departments  where  advanced  work  is 
being  done,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  treat  the  girls'  schools  on  the  line  of 
science  schools  in  any  way  ;  the  advanced  instruction  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  drawing,  advanced  dressmaking  and  cutting-out,  shorthand,  book- 
keeping, and  other  things  that  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  girls. 
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16,885.  It  is  what  may  be  called  professional  techDioal  instmction  on 
the  women's  side,  I  suppose  ?— Yes.  With  girls,  of  course,  subjects  which 
would  be  strictly  technical  for  men,  we  hardly  consider  technical — such  as 
needlework — because  it  is  part  of  the  daily  household  work  of  every 
woman. 

16.836.  In  how  many  schools  have  you  got  ex- standard  classes? — I 
should  think  that  now  we  have  perhaps  (I  am  speaking  quite  from  memory) 
25  departments,  boys  and  girls  together,  in  which  there  is  a  separate 
teacher  for  the  ex-seventh  class.  In  those  schools  that  I  have  mentioned 
— at  any  rate  in  Medbum  Street—we  have  have  more  than  one  class  of  the 
Seventh  Standard.  I  ought  to  say  that  at  Medbum  Street  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  powers  which  the  Department  gives  us  and  have  put  the 
boyn  straight  into  the  science  school  after  passing  through  the  Sixth 
Standard,  and  that  gives  ns  a  larger  school  there. 

16.837.  You  get  on  account  of  these  ex-standard  schools  Science  and 
Art  grants,  of  course  ?— Yes. 

16.838.  Practically  in  all  of  them.  I  suppose  ? — The  three  schools  where 
we  have  got  large  science  grants  are  the  three  I  mentioned. 

16.839.  The  organised  science  schools,  that  is  to  say  P— We  call  the 
Thomas  Street  School  an  organised  science  school,  but  it  is  not  yet  recog- 
nised by  the  Department  as  such  for  want  of  a  laboratory  ;  but  at  Medbum 
Street,  I  think,  the  total  science  grant  was  500Z.  last  May.  There  are 
about  100  boys  presented  at  the  May  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

16.840.  Are  you  charging  fees  in  those  ex-standard  classes? — No,  all 
oar  schools  are  free. 

16.841.  Were  fees  ever  charged  there? — Yes,  where  there  were  fees, 
when  the  law  compelled  us  to  do  so. 

16.842.  It  is  only  since  the  recent  Act,  then,  that  Ihey  have  been  free  P 
— ^Yes,  since  the  recent  Act ;  in  fact,  the  three  schools  I  have  named  were 
schools  where  a  6d.  fee  was  charged  before  the  Free  Education  Act  was 
passed. 

16.843.  But  I  am  referring  not  only  to  those  three  schools,  but  to  ex- 
standard  classes  in  other  places  ?  —There  never  was  any  difference  in  the 
fee  of  the  school  according  to  standard,  whatever  it  was,  whether  it  was 
a  1^.  school  and  a  6d.  school. 

16.844.  But  in  London  yoi  have  not  any  school  that  is  expresslv  and 
entirely  an  ex- Standard  or  higher  grade  elementary  school  P — No,  tliat  ia 
the  point  in  which  we  differ  from  such  places  as  Jianchester  and  Leeds, 
that  these  schools  in  London  have  rather  grown  gradually  than  been 
systematically  formed,  and  therefore  they  are  parts  of  complete  groups, 
from  infants  upwards.  That  is  a  drawback,  because  you  do  not  get  the 
same  amount  of  space  and  convenience  by  developing  in  such  a  way  as  von 
do  if  you  begin  with  a  separate  department  beginning  with  the  Fifth 
Standard  and  going  on  to  the  ex-standaid. 

16.845.  Apart  from  that  question  of  convenience  nnd  space,  what  is  your 
own  view  of  the  policy  of  having  a  separate  school  of  a  higher  educational  type 
or  simplv  adding  the  science  classes  to  the  elementary  6c1h>  dIs  ? — I  think  that 
for  the  aevelopment  of  elementary  teaching  the  schools  ought  to  be  oon« 
structed  especially  for  that  work,  for  the  upper  standard  work,  and  ought  to 
be  limited  to  scholars  in  the  upper  standards  of  the  school ;  but  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  instruction  should  be  continuous,  that  this  upper  stan- 
dard school  should  contain  scholars  in  the  standards,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
say  that  I  should  like  them  to  go  into  it  on  commencing  the  work  of  the 
Fifth  Standard ;  that  is  the  part  of  the  school  in  which  specific  subjects 
begin  to  be  taught,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  school  where  a  natural  ground- 
work is  laid  of  general  science  teaching  to  lead  up  to  advanced  teaching. 
I  think  that  if  you  pass  on  boys  or  girls  who  have  pansed  the  Sixth 
Standard  in  ordinary  schools  the  break  is  rather  abrupt,  and  I  think 
the  master  or  mistress  of  an  upper  standard  school  would  rather  have 
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the  scholars  under  his  or  her  instraction  in  the  two  or  three  years  before 
they  got  to  this  teaching. 

16.846.  The  natnral  break,  so  far  as  there  is  a  natural  break  in  a  thing 
that  ought  to  be  continuous  would,  in  your  view,  come  rather  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fifth  Standard  than  at  the  end  of  the  Sixth  P— I  think  so. 
I  think  that  the  education  has  been  so  purely  elemental^  up  to  that  point 
that  any  good  school  ought  to  have  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetio, 
English,  and  geography  up  to  that  standard. 

16.847.  Then  in  your  view,  on  the  whole,  the  best  plan  would  be  neither 
that  adopted  in  some  of  the  northern  towns,  where  the  higher  grade 
elementary  school  is  a  school  by  itself,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  syatem 
adopted  by  the  London  School  Board,  but  a  system  between  the  two,  that  is 
to  say,  a  school  that  should  have  some  standard  classes,  but  only  the  higher 
ones,  and  then  proceed  to  the  ex-standard  P — My  impression  is  that  every 
upper  standard  school,  except  perhaps  at  Brighton,  does  have  some  standard 
scholars  in  the  building ;  my  impression  is  that  it  is  so  at  Leeds,  and 
certainly  at  the  Deansgrate  in  Manchester.  But  my  real  point  is  that  moet 
of  these  higher  grade  or  upper  standard  schools  are  intended  more  or  lees 
to  draft  the  scholars  whose  parents  wish  to  give  them  a  longer  education, 
from  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  and  my  point  is  that  the  moment 
for  drafting  would  come  better  on  their  entering  the  fiith  standard  than  on 
their  passing  the  sixth. 

LivB  BKTWBBH  16,848.  What  is  your  own  view  of  the  point  at  which  a  line  can  be  drawn, 
AKD  Sboondart  ^  *  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  drawu,  between  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  it  is 
Bducation.  almost  as  difficult,  I  believe,  as  to  draw  a  line  between  ancient  and  modem 
hiptory  P — It  is  like  the  shading  of  a  piece  of  paper  from  black  to  white, 
but  I  think  for  practical  purposes  that  education  which  is  intended  to  lead 
to  industry  and  which  will  end  at  14^  or  15  years  of  age  corned  within  the 
proper  scope  of  elementary  education,  but  that  education  which  is  intended 
to  lead  to  higher  clerkships  or  business  and  professional  training,  say  as  a 
surveyor  or  engineer  or  solicitor,  a  thing  for  which  children  who  are  not 
going  out  early  in  life  take  scholarships  chiefly  and  stop  on  to  16}  (and 
there  are  plenty  of  them).  I  think  that  is  entirely  Secondary  Education. 
I  think  the  thing  that  determines  it  is  partly  the  age  of  leaving  and  partly 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  employment  of  the  child  after  leaving. 

16.849.  It  is  therefore  partly  but  by  no  means  entirely  determined  by 
the  subjects  of  the  education  p — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  important  point 
between  Primary  and  Secondary  Education,  it  is  not  only  the  difference  of 
subjects  but  the  difference  in  the  way  the  subjects  must  be  taught.  In 
an  elementary  school,  for  instance,  we  are  glad  to  teach  in  some  dassee  a 
certain  amount  of  French,  but  the  French  that  we  can  teach  will  only  at 
best  be  to  enable  the  scholar  to  read  a  French  book,  get  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  French  grammar,  and  lay  the  ground- work  for  him  to  go  on  in  a 
continuation  school.  But  when  you  make  French  part  of  Secondary 
Education  you  would  aim  at  giving  some  facility  of  language  or  speech, 
and  therefore  j^ou  would  begin  to  teach  French  younger,  when  the  vooal 
organs  are  pliable.  Accordingly  the  whole  curriculum  of  studv  would 
come  differently,  and  that  would  modify  the  whole  course  of  teachmg. 

16.850.  So  that  the  less  far  you  were  going  to  carry  French  the  later  you 
would  begin  p— Yes. 

16.851.  Is  that  the  kind  of  principle  on  which  you  have  endeavoured  to 
work  so  far  in  your  schools  P — Of  course  in  elementary  schools  you  do  not 
work  as  you  will  but  as  you  must ;  you  have  the  code  which  regulates 
your  work.  If  you  take  French  as  a  specific  subject  you  have  separate 
stages  laid  down  in  the  code. 

16.852.  To  what  extent  in  any  of  those  schools  and  to  what  point  have 
you  succeeded  in  carrying  French,  as  you  instance  that  P — ^I  should  say  in 
the  case  of  the  better  scholars  to  a  fair  power  of  reading  a  not  too  difficult 
French  book,  and  they  would  writ<^  French  exercises,  translate  sentences 
of  English  into  French,  they  would  not  have  an^  ei^tensive  power  of 
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French  oompocuiiony  they  would  not  translate  a  continnous  narratiTe  into 
French. 

16.853.  Passing  from  those  facts  which  you  have  given  us,  what  do  you 
conceive  to  be  the  proper  relation  that  the  School  Board  for  London  ought 
to  bear  to  Secondary  Education  P— I  feel  very  strongly  that  Secondary 
Eductition,  if  it  is  to  become  a  public  function,  ought  to  be  under  a  board 
elected  for  educational  grounds,  it  ought  not  to  be  an  appendage  to  some 
board  merelv  constituted  for  other  purposes,  and  I  feel  that  in  London  the 
school  board  could  do  the  work  well.  I  feel  it  is  in  this  way,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Secondary  Education  takes  ua  into  a  higher  range  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  now,  and  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  school  board  had  charge 
of  it,  that  more  people  of  culture  should  come  on  to  the  board  so  as  to  give 
it  the  benefit  of  their  minds,  ^nt  at  the  same  time  the  work  of  education 
and  the  administering  of  education  in  the  lower  grades  of  elementary  work 
is  always  educating  the  members  of  the  board  and  familiarising  them  with 
educational  questions,  and  making  them  more  or  less  look  at  those  educa- 
tional questions  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  it  would  not  be 
putting  a  new  duty  upon  them  with  which  they  would  be  unfamiliar,  but 
simply  demanding  of  them  a  little  wider  range  of  intelligence,  and  making 
an  appeal  to  a  class  of  citizens  to  come  into  the  board  who  might  be 
interested  in  Secondary  Education. 

16.854.  Do  you  think  that  an  enlargements  of  the  functions  of  the  Board 
would  have  the  efifect  either  of  inducing  persons  to  stand  for  the  school  board, 
some  of  whom  have  not  hitherto  done  so,  or  on  the  other  hand  would  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  electors  to  regard  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for 
conducting  that  kiud  of  work  more  than  they  do  at  present  P  —That  takes 
you  more  into  the  region  of  hope  than  of  knowledge.  I  am  afraid  to 
prophesy  as  to  that. 

16.855.  We  are  rather  in  the  sphere  of  prophecy  ? — ^I  think  that  giving 
to  the  school  board  the  duty  of  administering  Secondary  Education  wonld 
do  good  to  the  school  board,  and  that  yoa  would  have  a  board  more  likely 
to  approach  the  subject  from  an  educational  point  of  view  than  any  board 
like  the  county  council ;  but  how  far  it  would  impi-ove  the  board,  and 
draw  better  people  in  to  stand,  and  how  far  it  would  educate  the  electors 
to  choose  intelligent  members  is  very  problematic. 

16.856.  Do  you  apprehend  that  there  might  be  a  danger  that  problems 
of  Secondary  Education  would  be  apt  to  be  dealt  with  to  some  extent  in  that 
spirit.slightly  tinged  by  controversy  which  has  occasionally  been  manifested, 
and  which  appears  constantly  to  arise  out  of  the  problems  of  elementary 
education  as  they  are  before  us  at  this  moment  P  — I  should  hope  not  for 
this  reason :  I  think  that  the  public  get  a  wrong  idea,  they  thmk  that  a 
larger  part  of  our  work  is  controversial  than  really  is.  The  newspapers 
only  report  those  controversial  things  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  our  work  is 
administrative  work,  and  is  got  through  without  any  divergence  of  party 
whatever ;  and  I  think  that  members  of  the  school  board  get  wiUi  ex- 
perience to  know  the  limits  of  their  own  imperfections,  and  to  rely  upon 
experts  for  technical  matters  as  to  which  they  have  to  take  advice. 

16.857.  Still  it  is  a  fact,  that  hitherto  there  has  been  very  little  ecclesiap 
tical  controversy  in  the  sphere  of  Secondary  Education,  and  I  gather  that 
you  entertain  the  hope  that  the  giving  of  that  work  to  the  schot>l  board, 
would  not  bring  that  dement  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  into  the  sphere 
of  Secondary  Education  to  any  serious  extent? — I  do.  But  you  must 
recollect  that  the  London  School  Board  only  has  had  an  ecclesiastical 
controversy  in  one  year  out  of  24. 

16.858.  Has  not  the  element  been  present  in  a  more  or  less  suppressed 
condition  for  a  longer  period  p — I  should  say  not. 

16.859.  Supposing  that  the  functions  of  tha  board  were  extended  to 
Secondary  Education,  would  you  make  any  change  in  the  method  of 
electing  the  board,  or  would  you  give  it  to  the  board  as  it  stands  ?—  I 
think  that  the  present  method  of  electing  the  board,  namely,  by  the  cumu-  ^^  **  ^^  *^^^- 
lative  vote,  is  a  very  bad  one ;  that  is  on  many  general  grounds.    I  think 
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it  IB  about  as  bad  a  method  aa  yon  coold  hare,  but  not  speciallj  with  a 
view  to  Secondary  Education.  But  I  have  thought  myself  that  there 
might  be  a  certain  advantage  if  the  school  board  had  some  power  of 
creating  aldermen ;  if  there  were  a  power  to  elect  a  small  proportion  of  the 
board  from  the  people  who  would  not  face  the  tumult  of  an  election,  but 
who  might  bring  in  useful  experience.  Care  should  be  taken  of  course  to 
prevent  that  being  used  for  party  purposes.  I  think  that  if  a  school 
c>oard,  such  as  the  London  School  Board,  had  the  power  of  electing  six 
aldermen*  they  should  be  elected  by  a  sin^^le  transferable  vote,  which 
would  secure  that  each  section  of  the  board  would  try  to  put  forward  the 
best  people  they  could  ;  there  would  not  be  a  party  ticket  for  the  whole 
majority,  or  the  whole  minority,  Or  I  think  if  you  gave  Secondary 
Education  to  the  school  board,  if  that  was  thought  necessary,  you  might 
give  the  school  board  the  control  at  the  back,  but  might  require  them  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  which  outsiders  should  be  put  on,  with  a  strong 
element  of  experts.  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  work  Secondary 
Education  at  two  or  three  removes  from  the  school  board. 

16.860.  That  was  rather  the  point  to  which  my  question  was  addressed : 
whether  you  would  give  Secondary  Education  to  the  school  board  as  it 
stands  now,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  has  the  control  of  elementary  education, 
or  whether  you  would  constitute  a  special  body  by  delegation  from  the 
school  board,  with  or  without  some  outside  element  ? — I  think  personaUy, 
that  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  trust  it  to  the  school  board  itself ;  but  if 
it  would  allay  apprehensions,  I  should  be  willing  to  accept  a  board 
emanating  from  the  school  board,  but  with  which  outsiders  should  be 
associated. 

16.861.  You  are  aware  that  technical  instruction  has  been  hitherto  under 
the  control  of  the  county  council  through  such  a  committee? — Yes;  I 
have  been  made  a  member  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  county 
council,  and  I  am,  therefore,  familar  with  the  way  in  which  it  works.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  are  to  talk  about 
technical  education,  I  think  it  is  unsatisfactory  that  the  school  board 
should  be  a  mere  dependent  upon  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
county  council  from  year  to  year,  whether  it  is  represented  or  not.  The 
county  cotmcil  have  full  power  to  constitute  their  technical  education 
board  as  they  please,  and  every  year  they  can  change  it.  I  think  that  on 
an  important  work  of  education,  like  that,  the  school  board  ought  to  be 
associated  as  of  right,  and  with  a  very  substantial  representation. 

16.862.  Bevertingto  Secondary  Education,  and  assuming  that  the  super- 
vision of  it  was  ^ven  to  one  body,  would  you  consider  on  the  whole  that  it 
would  be  better  to  give  it  to  such  a  body  appointed  by  the  school  board  as  you 
suggest,  or  to  a  body  which  should  be  created  partly  by  the  school  )>oard, 
liud  partly  by  the  county  council  ? — You  are  speaking  for  Loudon  ? 

16.863.  Yes? — I  have  said  that  my  preference  would  be  to  have  the 
Secondary  Education  Tinder  the  control  of  a  body  chosen  entirely  for 
educational  considerations  ;  but  if  various  political  forces  at  work  prevent 
that,  I  should  like  to  have  a  body  which  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
educational,  on  which  the  school  board  should  be  strongly  represented, 
and  on  which,  perhaps,  the  popular  element  of  the  county  council— the 
non-educational  popular  element  of  the  county  council  should  be  repre- 
sented, and  on  which,  either  by  co-optation,  or  nomination,  or  something, 
there  should  be  a  very  substantial  body  of  educational  experts,  representing 
the  teaching  body,  for  instance,  and  other  people  who  have  given  specifS 
attention  to  education.  May  I  say  that,  of  course,  the  question  of  the 
body  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  varyiij^g  question  according  to  the  area.  I 
think  that  in  liondon  with  live  milhonu  of  people,  it  is  one  thing  (  but 
when  you  get  outside  London,  I  hold  very  strongly  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  your  area,  and  your  unit,  and  your  body  for 
Secondary  Education  should  be  amply  large  enough.  Nothing  would  be 
more  mischievous  than  to  have  a  small  body  and  a  small  area. 

16.864.  Of  what  size  are  you  thinking  P— I  should  say  nothing  less  than 
a  countv  or  county  borough,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  power  in  any  Aot 
to  enable  small  counties  to  associate  themselves. 
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16.865.  Wonld  yon  in  conslitnting  this  area  make  it  follow  the  present  Arba  of  Sbook- 
area  of  the  sohool  board  or  are  you  inclined  to  extend  that  area  P — Not  in     dabt  Bdcca- 
London.     The  school  board  area  for  London  is  the  administrative  county       kitt  for 

of  London.  Loxdok. 

16.866.  You  think  that  is  large  enough  P — ^No,  I  do  not  say  that.  If  you 
choose  to  extend  London,  and  if  the  Loudon  County  Council  took  in  West 
Ham  and  Willesden,  then,  with  the  same  expansion,  taking  in  those  town- 
ships, the  school  board  could  extend  also,  but  I  would  not  have  different 
areas. 

16.867.  You  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  bring  in  West  Ham,  or 
Croydon  say,  in  respect  of  their  educational  connexion  with  London,  a 
change  which  has  often  been  suggested,  although  they  were  not  brought 
withm  the  area  of  the  London  County  Council  P— No,  I  think  that  would  be 
very  undesirable. 

16.868.  For  the  same  reason  you  would  not  bring  in  the  rest  of 
Middlesex  ? — No  ;  but  I  would  give  great  facilities  to  any  area,  which  had 
some  difficulty  in  meeting  its  wants  within  its  limits,  by  association  and  a 
contract  of  subscribing,  to  use  with  the  good  will  of  other  bodies  their 
schools.  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  great  pliability  in  that  way,  the 
same  as  has  been  done  with  the  deaf — power  having  been  given  to  a  local 
authority  to  subscribe  to  another  local  authority  and  to  club  together  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf. 

16.869.  Some  difficulties  in  point  of  fact  arise  with  regard  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  adjoining  county  councils  and  county  boroughs  over  the 
school  board,  as  for  instance  in  the  allotment  of  scholarships.  Questions 
have  arisen  whether  a  boy  should  be  eligible  for  a  scholaruhip  in  respect 
of  the  place  in  which  his  parents  reside  or  of  the  school  in  which  he 
attends.  Li  Essex  our  attentic>n  has  been  called  to  that.  Have  yon  any 
suggestion  to  offer  to  us  with  regard  to  that  ? — No.  Wherever  you  have  a 
frontier  you  have  hard  cases ;  but  that  is  0£.e  of  the  results  of  legislation  ; 
you  must  pnt  up  with  it.  We  have  had  cases  in  London  both  with  the 
school  board  and  the  technical  education  board  of  the  London  County 
Council.  It  seems  hard,  for  instance,  that  a  man  who  lives  up  in  West 
Hampstead  and  has  just  gone  across  the  street  to  live  in  Willesden  is 
disfranchised  from  holding  a  scholarship  of  the  London  County  Council. 

16.870.  Do  you  consider  that  the  best  criterion  would  be  the  place 
where  the  parent  resides  or  the  school  to  Mhich  the  boy  goes  ? — I  haVe  not 
thought  much  about  it ;  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  say  that  the  place 
where  the  parent  resides  at  the  moment  is  a  definite  and  tangible  thing. 

16.871.  As  respects  scholarships,  as  we  have  touched  upon  them,  would    Scholabships 
you  conceive  that  the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  boys  irom  elementary    'o*  Children 
schools  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  authority  charged  with  elementary   '^Sit  Scho  "u. 
education  or  in  the  hands  of  the  authority  charged  with  secondary  educa- 
tion, supposing  that  the  latter  was  not  identical  with  the  former? — May  I 

say  first  that  I  think  it  is  most  important  that  however  you  organise 
secondary  education  it  should  be  very  closely  in  touch  with  el'^meotary 
education  P 

16.872.  If  you  like  to  illustrate  that  proposition  further,  by  all  means 
do  so  ? — I  put  that  point  first,  intending  to  follow  it  up  with  the  question 
of  scholarships.  I  think  that  where  the  area,  as  it  is  in  London  (and  I  am 
talking  of  London),  is  co-extensive  with  what  naturally  would  be  the  area 
for  administering  Secondary  Education,  it  is  important  that  the  school 
board  should  have  the  management  of  any  scholarship  scheme.  I  take  it 
that  the  idea  of  scholarships  is  to  take  the  brightest  and  most  promising 
of  the  children  attending  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  enable  them  to 
go  on  with  their  education,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  State  all  tlie  ability 
that  there  is  in  any  class.  I  am  not  now  talking  of  scholarships  given  to 
people  already  in  secondary  schools,  but  1  am  talking  of  scholarships 
given  for  entrance  into  secondary  schools.  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  the  whole  management  of  those  scholarships  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  body  having  charge  of  elementary  education.    Anybody  knows  that 
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a  iBoge  scheme  of  Boholanhipfl  is  one  of  the  most  powerfu)  weapons  of 
mod^ying  the  system  of  instmction  from  which  they  are  won,  and 
especially  in  the  best  schools,  and  if  either  the  scheme  of  examination  or 
anything  else  connected  with  those  scholarships  were  in  the  hands  of  people 
not  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  efficiency  of  elementary  sohooLs, 
I  think  serions  injury  might  be  done  to  the  course  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion by  disturbing  the  teaching  in  the  upper  classes  of  elementary  schools 
with  a  view  of  diverging  from  its  proper  course  (which  is  to  give  a  suitable 
progresdye  education  to  fit  the  boys  and  girls  for  what  they  will  go  out  to 
early,  namely,  industrial  life),  and  tend  to  specialising  the  elementary 
stages  of  secondary  education,  which  would  entirely  distort  and  injure  the 
teaching  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  best  elementary  schools.  I  tlunk  that 
scholarships  should  be  ^ven  so  as  to  secure  a  harmonious  and  systematic 
course  of  instruction  being  given  in  the  upper  dashes  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Of  course  if  you  consult  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools, 
one  of  their  great  objrcts  is  that  the  scheme  of  examination  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  enable  the  scholars,  when  they  win  their  scholarships,  to  take 
their  place  mofit  easily  and  to  fit  into  the  classes  of  the  secondary  schools  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  that  ought  to  be  the  first  object ;  I  think  that  the 
clever  scholars,  who  will  be  those  that  will  get  the  scholarships,  can  make  the 
transition  comparatively  easily.  I  quite  think  that  if  you  take  an  ordinary 
boy  or  girl  the  transition  is  difficult,  and  then  no  doubt  the  ordinary  boy 
or  girl  is  better  going  into  the  secondary  school  in  the  lower  olasses,  say 
at  10  or  11  years  of  age,  to  have  a  year's  overlapping ;  but  i^hen  you  get 
the  really  clever  ones  with  a  little,  perhaps  three  or  four  mouths'  prepara- 
tion between  the  moment  of  getting  the  bcholaiship  and  the  moment  of 
entering  the  secondary  school,  .their  force  of  character  enables  them  to 
take  their  place  very  soon,  and  the  break  is  not  as  serious  as  you  might 
think.  I  may  say  that  the  reports  that  we  have  of  the  scholars  of  the 
county  council  technical  instruction  board  who  have  lately  got  the  minor 
scholarships  and  goae  to  schools  like  the  Dame  Alice  Owen  School  and 
others,  are  very  satisfactory;  they  show  that  with  500  scholars  in  the 
last  year  or  so  passed  in  they  are  taking  their  places  very  well  and 
satisfactorUy. 

16.873.  We  have  had  evidence  agreeing  with  what  you  say  as  to  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  a  clever  boy  fits  into  the  secondary  school 
when  he  goes  there,  say  at  thirteen  years  of  age ;  but  we  have  also  had 
evidence  going  to  show  that  the  really  clever  boy  is  likely  ultimately  to 
get  further  and  make  a  better  use  of  his  time  if  he  is  transferred  at  an 
earlier  age :  that  he  is  prnnd  fueie  a  boy  whom  it  will  be  best  worth  while 
to  carry  on  a  long  way,  and  therefore  it  becomes  more  important  to  make 
the  most  of  him  even  at  an  earlier  age  ;  and  that  has  been  represented  to 
us  as  an  argument  opposed  to  yours.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  that  P — I  am  not  an  expert  in  these  matters  but  I  think  thnt 
that  is  probably  absolutely  true  ;  that  if  a  boy  or  girl  is  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  Secondary  Education  which  is  to  la&t  up  to  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  sge,  they  will  do  better  to  enter  the  secondary  school  at  eleven 
rather  than  thirteen,  because  during  those  two  yeai's  the  subjects  will  be 
taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  long  curriculum,  and  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  curriculum  ending  at  fourteen  years  of  age ;  that  I  have  no 
doubt  of.  But  it  is  a  great  question  whether  you  can  wisely  award 
scholarships  at  such  a  tender  age  as  eleven.  I  think  that  most  people 
would  agree,  that  to  introduce  the  element  uf  competition  at  eleven  years 
of  age  was  undesirable,  that  children  are  too  young  to  be  put  into  that 
strain ;  and  I  think  that  at  eleven  years  of  age  it  is  rather  premature  to 
judge  of  their  ability.  I  a^ee  that  those  who  happened  to  turn  out  able 
would  be  better  for  going  in  at  eleven,  but  it  is  such  a  lottery  to  say  that 
by  the  time  they  are  fourteen,  they  will  really  show  a  high  development  of 
ability.    It  is  a  practical  question. 

16.874.  We  will  revert  to  the  question  of  competition  in  a  moment,  but 
upon  this  point  that  we  have  been  discussing,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  in  what  you  have  said  of  scholarships  you  are  including  both 
scholarships  which  will  be  tenable  from  elementary  schools  to  secondary 
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schools,  and  those  obtained  at  or  before  entrance  to  secondary  schools,  or 
whether  you  are  also  including  scholarships  which  will  be  continued  to  be 
held  at  the  elementary  school  itself,  let  us  say  from  the  ages  of  eleven  to 
fourteen  ? — I  do  not  see  that  you  really  need  scholarships  now  in  the 
elementary  schools  from  eleven  to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  because  now 
that  you  have  free  education  the  children  ought  to  go  on  with  their 
education. 

16.875.  .You  do  ndt  think  I  mean  that  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  cases 
arise  in  which  the  parent  would  like  to  withdraw  a  child  from  school  who 
has  passed  the  standards  rapidly,  a  little  earlier  than  he  would  do  if  he 
had  a  small  scholarship  to  keep  the  boy  at  school? — A  parent  cannot 
withdraw  his  child  in  London  until  he  has  passed  the  Sixth  Standard. 

16.876.  But  a  clever  boy  might  pass  the  Sixth  Standard  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  of  age  P — ^Yes,  he  may ;  but  there  are  of  course  the 
county  council  minor  scholarships  which  are  to  some  extent  held  in  the 
upper  classes  of  our  board  schools  in  the  ex-YII. 

16.877.  That  is  an  instance  of  what  I  am  putting  to  you.  The  reason 
why  I  ask  the  question  is  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  you  leave 
these  scholarships  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  authority  which  is  managing 
elementary  education,  there  will  be  a  certain  disposition  to  award  them 
under  conditions  which  will  keep  the  boy  in  the  Sixth  Standard  or  ex- 
standard  classes  of  the  elementary  school  rather  thim  encourage  him  to  go 
on  to  the  secondary  school  under  the  control  of  another  authority.  Do 
you  see  any  force  in  that  objection  ? — No — of  course  there  may  be  such  a 
disposition ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  very  positively  about  that.  My 
impression  is  that  of  the  clever  boys  and  girls  whom  we  want  to  keep  at 
school  a  year  or  two  longer  by  scholarships,  probably  at  least  four-l&ths 
are  children  whose  career  really  will  end  in  what  I  consider  the  elementary 
stage  of  education — they  will  afterwards  go  to  work.  But  I  think  that 
there  mav  be  perhaps  20  per  cent,  of  these  people — I  will  take  the  young 
people  who  have  been  getting  the  minor  scholarships  of  the  London 
Ck)unty  Council,  I  daresay  20  per  cent  of  those  are  young  people  who  are 
fit  to  go  on  further,  'i  hen  I  think  that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  those 
is,  first  of  all  to  have  some  small  scholarships  of  this  minor  character,  and 
then  afterwards  at  an  age  of  not  lower  than  fourteen,  further  scholarships 
which  these  young  people  will  compete  for. 

16.878.  Ck)mi>ete  f or  after  entrance  into  the  secondary  school,  do  you 
mean  ? — Yes,  as  holding  the  minor  scholarships,  whether  they  come,  it 
might  be  from  Leeds,  from  the  central  school,  or  whether  it  might  be  from 
one  of  our  organised  schools  in  London,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  wherever 
it  is,  let  them  compete  at  fourteen  and  a  half  years  for  these  higher 
scholarships. 

16.879.  Beferring  to  what  you  said  about  competition,  and  recognising  Altbrvativx  to 
the  difficulties  of   competitive  examination,  which  have   been   brought   ^mpbtitiok 
before  us  in  evidence,  at  so  early  an  age  as  11,  are  you  prepared  to  suggest  SoholTbb^'ip^ 
any  other  way  by  which  scholarships  may  be  awarded  P — Yes.     For  any 
scholarships  of  any  value ;  I  will  take  even  the  county  council  minor  scholar- 
ships, which  are  worth  10{.  a  year  for  three  years  plus  free  edacation,  I  do 

not  think  you  could  award  them  in  any  satisfactory  way  except  by  compe- 
tition ;  but  I  think  that  if  you  had  very  small  bursaries,  to  keep  on  children 
who  had  passed  the  Seventh  Standard  a  year  more  at  school,  if  they  were 
very  small  in  value,  I  can  quite  imagine  your  awarding  them  through  the 
school  itself.  The  London  County  Council  has  done  that ;  they  have  small 
domestic  economy  scholarships  for  girls,  held  at  the  Battersea  Polyteclinic, 
at  the  Borough  Boad  Polytechnic,  and  shortly  they  will  be  held  at  the 
Woolwich  Polytechnic,  and  I  think  one  or  two  others.  They  are  for  a  short 
term,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  1^  weeks*  instruction  in  domestic  economy, 
cookery,  and  those  things,  and  I  think  they  amount  to  about  2/.,  and  the 
meals  while  in  attendance. 

16.880.  Two  pounds  a  year  P— No,  21.  a  quarter ;  Uia^AJhartMriod  of 
training.     These  are  awarded  through  the  headmtst^M^  bfB^^i^^^aaous 

(university) 
California 
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elementttTf  Bohools  within  two  milea  of  where  the  instmction  will  be  giTWi, 
and  it  really  amounts  to  a  matter  of  patronage ;  the  headmiBireas  sends  up 
the  name  of  a  girl  whom  she  thinks  deserving :  she  knows  that  the  county 
oonnoil  will  expect  them  to  be  given  t  >  a  girl  in  need  of  it,  whose  parente, 
won  Id  not  oontinno  her  education  without  it ;  and,  as  it  is  a  small  thing, 
the  headmistress  is  no  doubt  a  good  judge;  and  can  say  '*  I  reoommend  this 
girl."    When  it  is  done  in  a  small  way  like  that  I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

16.881.  Is  that  done  through  the  managers  of  any  particular  school  ?— I 
think  not. 

16.882.  It  is  done  by  the  headmistress  without  communication  with,  or 
the  approval  of,  the  local  managera  of  the  school  P — Tes,  but  from  my 
experience  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  make  any  real  difference ;  I  think 
that  the  managers  would  be  almost  certain  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
headmistress. 

16.883.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  in  the  case  of  all  scholarships 
awarded  to  all  children  at  or  under  1 1  years  of  age,  it  might  be  safe  to 
leave  the  selection  of  scholars  to  the  headteacher  of  the  school,  subject  tc 
tlie  approval  of  the  local  mnnagers,  and  that  this  would  be  really  better 
than  the  system  of  competitive  examination.  What  do  you  thii^  as  to 
that  P — ^I  should  not  reoommend  that,  if  they  were  to  be  real  scholarships. 
If  it  was  to  be  a  small  thing  in  the  school  itself,  just  a  small  bursary  to 
keep  the  boy  or  girl  on  for  a  year  nr  two  longer  at  the  school  after  passing 
the  standards,  such  a  thing  might  be  done.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be 
very  unfair  upon  different  schools  if  each  school  was  to  get  one,  because  a 
great  many  promising  boys  and  girls  that  went  to  a  good  school  would  be 
shut  out,  while  the  poor  schools,  »  here  the  people  did  not  care  about  their 
children  going  on,  would  get  one  too. 

16.884.  (Mr.  JIohKntse,)  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  illustrate,  from 
Scotland,  the  question  of  the  school  board  having  the  control  of  Secondary 
Education  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  anyone  who  knows  the  Scotch  Education 
Act  knows  that  by  the  original  Act  school  boards  hod  con»iderabIe  power 
for  Secondary  Education,  and  those  powers  have  been  conniderably  ex- 
tended since,  and  I  see  no  reafloo  why  the  people  of  England  should  not 
have  the  same  powers  conferred  upon  their  boards  as  Scotland  has.  The 
defect  in  the  Scotch  A'lt  was  that  it  only  gave  the  p  jwer,  but  imposed  no 
duty.  What  I  want' to  see  is  reality  given  to  tho  development  of  Secondary 
Edu(  ation  by  imposing  a  duty  up  m  the  public  authority. 

16.885.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  it  the  duty  of  every  local 
Sbcon^bt  authority  to  see  that  tJieir  district  was  adequately  provided  with  secondary 
Km  CATION      schools? — Yes;  but  of  course  the  school  board  area  outside  of  our  great 

i,"u  J  in*\  ?-^i     county  boroughs  is  quite  inadequate. 

16.886.  I  am  speaking  apart  from  the  question  of  area.  You  would  like 
to  bee  it  made  the  duty  of  some  local  authority  all  over  England  ? — Yes, 
bearing  in  mind  of  course  the  existing  provision.  I  think  that  in  any 
further  provision  of  Secondary  Education  there  ought  to  be  the  amplest 
recognition  of  all  existing  efficient  schools,  and  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  ought  to  be  recognised,  whether  they  are  conducted  for  profit  or  under 
endowment.  I  hold  very  strongly  that  such  a  body  as  the  Girls'  Public 
Day  School  Company  ought  to  be  fully  recognised  in  any  scheme  for 
development  of  Secondary  Education. 

16.887.  And  efficient  private  schools  ? — Yes,  you  cannot  in  law  distinguish 
between  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company  (although  they  are  not 
working  primarily  for  profit)  and  any  man  who  has  put  5002.  into  a  school 
for  himself.  I  think  that  any  school  whii-h  would  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  structural  efficiency  and  efficiency  of  teaching  ought  to  be  recognised, 
whether  it  charged  fees  or  not.  If  it  chyged  very  high  fees  it  could 
naturally  only  be  recognised  for  the  scholars  who  use  it  at  present. 

16.888.  (La'hj  Frederick  Cavemlish.)  And  would  you  leave  the  present 
management  and  curriculum  untouched  p — Yes,  I  think  all  that  you  wonld 
have  to  do  would  be  to  seouro  that  some  public  authority,  someDody  from 
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the  Ednoation  Department,  probably,  would  have  to  reoognise  that  those 
schools  were  efficient ;  but  the  cnrrionlum  most  be  very  free.  No  one 
imagines  that  there  would  be  a  uniform  curriculum  imposed. 

16.889.  (Mr.  Ifohhonse.)  Do  yoii  think  that  a  possible  result  of  putting 
Secondary  Education  under  a  body  like  the  school  board  might  be  to 
introduce  a  more  rigid  system  of  education  than  some  of  us  would  prefer  P 
— If,  in  London,  the  result  of  establishing  Secondary  Education  under  a 
public  authority  were  to  freeze  out  all  existing  schools  except  the  endowed 
Boliools,  naturally,  with  unity  of  direction,  you  might  expect  greater 
unity  of  administration  and  teaching ;  but  I  think  that  even  in  elementary 
schools,  and  even  under  the  Code,  which  is  the  great  source  of  uniformity, 
we  see  such  great  variety  where  there  are  good  teachers  in  schools  that  I 
believe  in  sec(mdary  schools,  under  a  common  authority,  people  would  see 
that  the  individual  headteachers  must  have  great  freedom  as  to  methods, 
and  even  as  to  time-tables  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  should  expect  that 
myself.  I  think  you  would  fiud  that  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company 
find  great  variety  in  their  different  schools ;  the  different  headmistresses 
have  different  tendencies,  and  different  ideas,  and  that  each  school  has  its 
own  individual  character. 

16.890.  But  they  were  not  working  under  a  code  ? — But  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  of  us  think  that  Secondary  Education  would  be  working  under  a 
oode. 

16.891.  The  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  this:  do  not  you 
think  that  one  of  the  objections,  the  valid  objections,  to  putting  Secondary 
Education  under  the  school  board  is  that  the  methods  of  controlling 
Secondary  Education  might  tend  to  become  somewhat  the  same  as  those 
that  have  been  adopted  for  controlling  elementary  education  P — No,  I 
should  not  think  so.  Of  course  if  the  Education  Department  say,  were  to 
give  a  grant  the  Education  Department  would  lay  down  some  conditions 
under  which  that  grant  should  be  given  ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  the 
Education  Departmen  would  ever  want  to  lay  down  conditions  anything 
similar  to  the  existing  codes.  I  should  have  thought  that  premiRCS, 
equipment  and  adequate  staff  would  be  the  conditions  required,  and  that  if 
they  were  satisfactory  the  school  would  be  rocognized. 

16.892.  Taking  the  working  of  the  organised  science  schools  at  present 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Depaitment  grant,  do  you  think  that  it  is 
satisfactory  from  an  educational  point  of  view? — I  may  say  that  my 

Eersonal  knowledge  of  organised  science  schools  system  is  rather  limited 
y  what  I  have  observed  in  London,  especially  at  Medbum  Street j  and  of 
course  from  studying  and  reading  about  it.  I  think  that  hitherto  the 
working  of  the  organised  science  schools  under  the  conditions  «f  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  grant  has  been  unsatisfactory  ;  of  course,  you 
have  seen  the  new  circular  which  has  just  been  c  ut,  and  we  have  got  to 
see  how  that  is  going  to  be  worked  ;  I  think  the  general  opinion  is  that  it 
indicates  a  great  improvement,  and  I  think  that  now  public  opinion  is 
more  in  the  direction  of  getting  further  improvements.  But  of  course 
South  Kensington  remains  the  last  stronghold  of  payment  by  results  in 
its  most  unmitigated  form,  and  it  is  worse  in  that  respect  than  Whitehall  P 

16.893.  Ton  think  those  grants  might  be  administered  better  through 
the  local  authority  for  Secondary  Education  than  directly  from  a  central 
authority  P  -  You  mean  the  grantis  of  South  Kensington. 

16.894.  Similar  grants  to  those  p — Parliamentary  grants. 

16.895.  YesP — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  I  thing  it  is  essential 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  drawing  grant  in  elementary  schools  that  the 
central  authority  should  be  satisfied  that  drawing  is  taught  in  all  elemen- 
tary schools.  When  you  come  to  the  secondary  side  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington grants  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  great  development  of  what  is 
indicated  in  this  new  circular  about  organised  science  schools  namely 
inspection  substituted  for  examination,  and  a  recognition  of  equipment, 
apparatus,  adequate  staff,  and  a  good  curriculum  t^ted  by  the  results  of 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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1G,896.  A  capitation  grant? — Yes,  of  course  practically  it  becomes  a 
capitation  grant  if  you  grant  according  to  the  size  of  tLe  school  or  the 
average  attendance.  Yon  might  give  a  grant  as  they  always  did  for 
equipment,  a  grant  towards  laboratories,  to  call  out  local  effort 

16.897.  When  you  spoke  of  putting  the  duty  upon  local  authorities  to 
provide  secondary  education,  to  what  extent  would  vou  carry  that  principle, 
I  moan  up  to  what  grade  of  school?— I  think  all  this  only  applies  to  day 
schools,  it  is  obvious  that  a  boarding  schoool  like  Eton,  Harrow,  or 
Bugby  to  which  people  send  their  sons  from  all  parts  of  England  is  not 
local ;  yon  could  not  say  that  there  are  a  thousand  places  in  Eton  available 
for  Bucks  or  Berks,  it  is  available  for  all  England. 

16.898.  Would  you  apply  your  remarks  to  all  grades  of  day  schools  that 
give  a  classical  education  P — Yes ;  I  think  that,  as  I  say,  some  publio 
authority,  probably  the  Education  Department,  after  reporting  to  Par- 
liament, would  have  to  hiy  down,  very  much  as  was  laid  down  for  elemen- 
tary education,  what  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  needed  for  the 
population,  just  as  Lord  Taunton's  Commission  made  an  estimate  of  what 
was  the  amount ;  and  that  would  have  to  be  distributed  between  schools 
of  the  first  grade,  as  tl^ey  were  called,  and  schools  of  the  second  grade. 
Every  one  admits  now,  I  think  that  schools  cf  the  third  grade  belon^r  to 
elementary  education.  Then  they  would  have  to  take  a  census  of  all  the 
available  educational  machinery  in  the  district.  At  a  place  like  Birmingham 
with  the  King  Edward's  schools  you  would  find  that  the  needs  of  the 
locality  were  probably  nearly  fully  supplied.  Taking  that  census  they 
would  then  consider  the  case  of  schools  conducted  for  profit — whether  by 
companies  or  by  individuals.  The  only  thing  is  that  schools  with  perhaps 
no  permanent  guarantee  of  efficiency,  there  being  no  charter  or  endowment 
would  have  to  be  subject  to  periodical  inspection  in  order  to  see  that  they 
were  still  kept  up  to  the  mark,  but  subject  to  that,  in  regard  to  the  residue 
of  accommodation  needed  that  department  would  after  examination  notify 
to  the  localitv,  —  "  There  is  a  deficiency  in  your  district ;  there  is  need  of 
a  good  school  for  girls  of  400,"  or  for  boys  of  300,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

16.899.  You  have  spoken  of  an  estimate  that  was  formed  by  Lord 
Taunton's  Commission  of  the  accommodation  required  for  Secondary 
Education ;  have  you  any  opinion  whether  that  estimate  applies  to  present 
circumstances  P — No,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  speak  positively.  I  think 
that  requires  very  careful  inquiry  by  the  department,  the  proi>ortion  of  the 
population  that  use  secondary  schools  and  primary  schools  has  developed 
so  much.  I  have  seen  figures  from  Stut^rt  and  Wurtemburg  showing 
that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  population  frequent  secondaiy  schools, 
something  far  beyond  anything  that  Lord  Taunton  put  down. 

16.900.  Sometimes  the  demand  is  a£fccted  by  the  supply,  is  it  not  ? — 
Tes,  and  I  hope  it  would  be.  I  hope  that  if  there  were  a  good  supply  it 
would  stimulate  the  demand. 

16.901.  But  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  boys  and  girls  now  receiving  education  in  the  elementary 
schools,  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  who  would  have  to  be  included  iu 
those  statistics  p— Yes  ;  if  you  take  Leeds  or  Manchester  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  so.  We  know  the  success  of  the  Deansgate  School,  by  giving 
education  more  fitted  to  what  the  parents  wanted  in  order  to  give  their  ojys 
a  good  start  in  life,  has  quite  cut  into  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

16.902.  But,  in  London,  as  you  have  told  us,  the  proportion  of  boys 
receiving  education  in  higher  grade  schools  is  not  great  P — No,  smidl. 

16.903.  I  believe  you  wish  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the  train- 
ing of  teacherH  ? — On  the  question  of  training,  I  do  not  speak  at  all  as  an 
expert;  but,  as  a  member  of  the  coimoil  of  the  Maria  Grey  Training 
College,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  feel  very  strongly  the  importance  of 
professional  training  for  secondary  as  well  as  for  primary  teachers,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  in  an^  development  of  the  national  system  of  eduoa- 
tion,  some  important  recognition  of  training  could  be  brought  about. 
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16.904.  Wonld  you  advocate  a  aimilar  training  of  secondary  school 
teachers  to  that  at  present  adopted  for  elementary  school  teachers  ? — No, 
I  think  not ;  I  think  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  training 
of  elementary  teachers,  and,  therefore,  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  secondary 
teachers  under  the  same  training. 

16.905.  What  I  rather  meant  was,  would  you  advocate  having  the  two 
classes  of  teachers  trained  at  the  same  institutions,  or  in  the  same  classes  ; 
or  would  you  keep  the  training  separate  P — ^I  think  you  could  not  train  the 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  in  a  training  college  such  as  exists  now  for 
elementary  teachers  ;  a  great  deal  of  the  time  spent  in  the  training  college 
for  elementary  teachers  is  spent  in  giving  them  the  necessary  informal 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  in  completing  their  general  information,  not  in  training 
them  in  the  art  of  teaching  or  psychology. 

16.906.  On  the  registration  of  teachers,  do  you  wish  to  give  any 
evidence  ?— That  is  not  a  point  on  which  I  wish  to  give  any  evidence.  I 
think,  if  it  was  properly  developed,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

16.907.  Do    you  wish  to  say  anything   about    evening    continuation        Etbhivo 
schools? — I  think  that  evening  continuation  schools  ought  to  be  con-  ^^'h^^^' 
sidered  distinctly  fco  belong,  as  they  do  now,  to  the  elementary  school 
authority.    As  you  know,  of  course,  from  the  new  Evening  School  C!ode, 

an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  three  or  four  years  ago,  liberated  the  evening 
schools  from  the  obligation  of  the  previous  Act,  that  the  instruction  ^ven 
in  them  must  be  mainly  elementary,  and  you  now  have  a  machinery 
which,  if  properly  carried  out,  can  give  very  good  advanced  instruction  in 
evening  schools.  I  dare  say  you  have  had  some  evidence  from  MancheEter 
upon  that.  I  suppose  that  Manchester  has  been  the  most  successful  case 
of  extension  of  evening  school  work  by  the  school  board. 

16.908.  Perhaps  you  will  just  tell  ns  shortly  what  you  are  doing  in 
London,  in  that  respect  ?— We  are  doing  something  in  London,  but  I  can- 
not help  saying  that  I  am  dieappointed.  Whether  it  is  something  in  the 
temperament  of  London  people,  or  whether  it  is  our  fault  on  the  school 
board,  I  do  not  know,  but  we  do  not  get  the  numbers  to  our  evening 
schools  tiiat  they  get  in  the  northern  towns,  not  in  regard  to  the 
population. 

16.909.  All  the  evening  continuation  schools  in  London,  so  far  as  they 
are  receiving  public  aid,  are  being  can  ied  on  under  the  school  board,  I 
believe  P — Yes,  there  is,  of  course,  evening  continuation  work  going  on  at 
the  polytechnics,  too. 

16.910.  Of  a  technical  character,  mainly  p — ^I  do  not  suppose  it  differs 
very  materially  from  what  is  done  in  our  evening  continuation  schools. 
Jn  Greenwich,  when  the  New  Cross  Polytechnic  was  opened  by  the  Gold- 
smith's Company,  for  a  time  there  was  a  great  desertion  of  our  evening 
classes,  and  they  had  an  enormous  number  enrolled,  attending  at  New 
Cross ;  but  I  was  told  that  a  good  many  of  those  people  have  come  back 
to  our  classes,  because,  although  they  were  more  ambitious  at  N'ew  Cross, 
the  classes  were,  so  large  that  the  young  people  came  back  to  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  Board. 

16.911.  Do  you  think  that  those  two  sets  of  classes  are  interfering  much 
with  one  another  prejudicially  in  London ;  is  .there  overlapping  to  any 
prejudicial  extent  P — Wherever  you  have  two  people  teaching  the  same 
thing,  there  may  be  overlapping ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything 
prejudicial. 

16.912.  It  is  healthy  competition,  would  yon  say  p— I  do  not  know  that. 
I  have  not  had  any  experience  brought  under  my  observation  to  show  that 
there  is  any  mischief  arising. 

16.913.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  on  your  reasons 
for  preferring  the  school  board,  or  a  committee  of  the  school  board,  as  the 
authority  for  Secondary  Education  ratlier  than  such  a  body  as  the  tech- 
nical instruction  board  of  the  county  council.  You  have  given  us  one 
reason,  and,  I  think,  one  only,  namely,  that  the  school  board  is  not  repre- 
sented as  of  right  on  that  board.     Supposing  it  was  represented  as  of 
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light,  and  represented  in  Bofllcient  nambers,  considerable  numbers  on  that 
board,  should  jou  still  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
oommittee  of  the  school  board  itself,  rather  than  a  complex  board  like  the 
technical  instruction  board  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  that  it  is  important 
to  give  unity  of  direefcion  to  the  education  of  London  throughout,  and  to 
have  it  under  one  education  board.  I  think  it  would  be  worked  all  throu^^h 
better. 

16,914-.  You  do  not  then  contemplate  separating  technical  inatroofcion  in 
London  from  Secondary  Education  ?—  Technical  instruction  has  got  estab* 
lished  on  its  own  footing  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  vested  inteioata 
have  sprang  up ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  you  were  to  get 
Secondary  Education  proper,  as  I  would  say,  perverted  and  injured  by 
being  associated  too  closely  with  technical  education.  I  think  that  the 
idea  of  education  is  education,  and  I  think  that  the  idea  of  technical 
education  is  rather  getting  some  skill  or  art  which  will  enable  you  to  earn. 
money ;  and  I  think  that  the  whole  idea  of  Secondary  Education  ought  to 
be  rather  freer.  I  think  that  if  you  were  to  put  it  under  the  technical 
instruction  board,  it  would  become  narrower  and  more  mechanical. 

16.915.  Then,  do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  would  wish  to  have 
technical  education  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  left  under  a 
separate  body,  the  committee  of  the  county  council,  while  you  would  put 
the  general  field  oi  Secondary  Education  under  the  school  board  ? — ^I  do 
not  say  I  wish  it  so  but  it  is  so ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
assail.  Then  you  may  say  this:  that  technical  education  is  a  little 
diH'erent;  you  do  want  to  associate  with  yourselves  for  this,  both  in- 
dustrial people  who  are  capitalists,  and  also  industrial  people  who  are 
workmen ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  special  thing,  and  I  think  can  perfectly 
well  be  left  as  a  special  thing  distinct  from  general  Secondary  Education. 

16.916.  Do  you  think  it  can  in  the  country  generally,  or  only  in  London. 
In  London  of  course,  as  we  know  the  Beld  is  so  vast,  and  the  interests  are 
so  great,  that  different  reasons  may  apply  p— It'  you  mean  by  the  country, 
big  country  boroughs,  such  as  Manchester  and  Leeds,  I  would  rather 
that  people  from  Manchester  and  Leeds  iold  you  how  it  worked  there. 
If  you  take  a  strictly  rural  district, — take  Devonshire  or  Lincolnshire, 
or  any  such  district, — ^you  have  no  great  school  board, — ^yoa  must 
there  create  a  new  county  authority  ;  and  I  think  that  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out  (although  I  do  not  profess  to  speak  with  any  knowledge)  from  what  I 
hear,  I  think  those  county  councils  up  and  down  have  among  the  gentry 
who  are  on  them  people  who  have  taken  an  active  iuterest  in  ed  ication,  and 
have  brought  with  them  habits  of  business  and  ability,  and  some  public 
spirit  and  disinterestedness  ;  and  I  fancy  from  what  I  hear  very  genersdly, 
that  they  are  making  a  beginning,  and  accumulating  a  good  deal  of 
experience.  Whether  I  should  have  mode  them  the  body  in  the  first 
instance,  is  one  thing ;  but  when  a  body  has  been  established  three  years, 
and  has  learnt  something,  I  do  not  know  that  1  should  put  something  else 
in  their  place. 

16.917.  All  that  I  wanted  to  be  clear  about  was  whether  you  were 
expressing  a  view  about  London  or  the  country  generally.  I  understand 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  speak  about  the  country  generally  on  this  particular 
point ;  but  that  in  London  you  think  that  the  most  practical  line  would  be 
to  leave  technical  instruction  proper  to  such  a  body  as  administers  it  at 
present ;  but  to  give  the  control  of  Secondary  Education  generally  to  the 
school  board,  or  some  committee  of  the  school  board  P — I  do  not  go  so  far 
as  that.    All  I  say  is  that  1  do  not  propose  to  challenge  it. 

16.918.  That  would  be  the  course  that  you  would  prefer? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  have  a  preference  ;  I  am  going  to  be  neutral  in  that  matter. 

16.919.  {Mr8.  Bryant.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard 
to  the  training  of  secondary  teachers.  1  should  like  to  know  how  you 
proix)se  to  aid  that  by  a  grant  of  money  ? — I  think  it  might  be  partly  aided 
in  this  way : — That  if  you  were  to  say  (^as  I  think  you  have  thrown  out  a 
suggestion)  that  at  any  rate  in  all  endowed  schools — in  all  schools  under 
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fiohemes,  and  in  all  sohoolB  that  might  be  established  by  the  public  body 
to  oome  into  existence,  it  is  a  requirement  that  the  teacher  shonld  be 
trained,  that  obligation  wonld  cause  people  to  seek  training,  and  thcT 
would  pay  for  the  training;  but  there  might  be  some  vote  to  furnish 
suitable  buildings.  I  know  this  also :  I  have  a  good  many  irons  in  the 
fire,  and  I  am  connected  with  the  National  School  of  Cookery,  where  we 
teach  a  great  many  teachers  cookery.  We  find  that  owing  to  the  demand 
that  there  is  for  teachers  of  cookery  under  the  county  councils  and  school 
boards  these  people  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  money  to  pay  the 
fees  for  getting  the  training, — because  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  their 
training  as  teachers. 

16.920.  Then,  would  you  propose  that  the  training  of  teachers  should  be 
for  the  most  part  self-supporting  ?— No,  I  do  not  propose  it ;  but  I  say 
that  it  might  be.  It  is  not  for  me  to  propose  that  any  great  sum  of  public 
money  should  be  given  for  that  purpose ;  that  would  be  entirely  a  matter 
of  public  discretion 

16.921.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  anv  ideas  as  to  how  aid  could 
be  given  for  that  ? — I  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  aid  the  establishment 
of  the  bailding.  At  the  Maria  Gre^  Training  College  with  great  difficulty 
we  raised  12,000Z.  to  put  up  the  buildings  ;  and  we  are  not  self-supporting 
on  our  year's  work  in  spite  of  the  fees  of  the  students.  I  think  that  some 
aid  might  be  needed ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  you  had  suitable 
buildings  found,  the  fees  of  the  scholars  might  cover  the  cost  of  training. 

16.922.  With  perhaps  some  provision  for  scholarships? — I  have  no 
prejudice  against  that ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

16,928.  I  suppose  you  would  be  rather  inclined  to  deprecate  a  system 
which  made  the  training  of  teachers  independent  of  the  cost  of  individuals ; 
you  would  rather  that  they  paid  something  for  it  than  that  they  were 
trained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  as  the  elementary  teachers  are  ? — I  do 
not  say  that  it  would  shock  me  that  the  State  should  furnish  a  training  for 
its  teachers.    I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  but  it  would  not  shock  me. 

16.924.  Have  you  any  preference  ? — I  do  not  think  I  wish  to  express  a 
preference. 

16.925.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Ton  said  that  you  would  inquire 
into  the  sufficiency  of  the  teachers;  would  you  inquire  at  all  into  the 
sufficiency  of  salaries  P — No,  I  think  I  should  leave  that  to  settle  itself. 

16.926.  (Ifr.  Gochbum.)  You  work  under  a  special  Act,  do  you  not,  for 
London  alone  in  the  School  Board  for  London? — No;  there  are  some 
special  sections  in  the  Act  of  1870  applying  to  London  but  it  is  not  a 
different  Act.  Practically  the  only  diti'erence  is  that  we  have  constituencies ; 
the  cumulative  vote  works  slightly  differently ;  we  have  eleven  con- 
stituencies instead  of  one. 

16.927.  And  55  members,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

16.928.  And  that  is  for  5,000,000  of  people  ?— 4,300,000  or  4,400,000. 

16.929.  Is  your  area  conterm  nous  with  that  of  the  London  County 
Council  ? — Yes,  it  is  exactly  identical,  except  so  far  as  the  city  of  London 
for  some  purposes  is  not  under  tho  County  Council.  The  city  of  London 
is  only  half  subordinate  to  the  County  Council 

16.930.  Is  the  London  School  Board  quite  big  enough  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  London  ? — I  should  not  like  to  see  it  materially  increased. 
I  think  we  should  be  too  much  like  a  Parliament,  and  too  little  like  an 
administrative  body. 

16.931.  Would  a  smaller  number  do,  in  your  opinion  P — No,  I  think  not. 

16.932.  If  a  separate  body  were  set  up  for  Secondary  Ediioation,  need  it 
be  so  large,  do  you  think,  as  your  board?— I  could  hardly  say.  The 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  for  Secondary  Education  would  be  much  less 
than  the  work  to  be  done  for  primary  education  ;  therefore  to  that  extent 
you  might  work  it  with  a  board  of  25,  instead  of  50. 
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16,988.  I  imdentand  that  your  own  opinion  wonld  be  faToanble  to 
having  one  board  for  secondary  and  primary  ednoation,  bnt  that  o^winf^  to 
circnmatances  which  hare  grown  up  yon  would  leaye  technical  ediicsaiion, 
as  it  is  at  present  outside  P — Yes 

16.934.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  good  anangement ;  beosoae 
technical  instruction,  as  defined  by  the  Act,  includes  eVeryihiiig  except 
Latin  and  Greek.  Under  the  Technical  Instruction  Board  in  London,  ycfa 
may  practically  teach  everything  else? — ^I  think  that  probably  soiibe 
concordat  vould  have  to  be  arrived  at  if  they  existed  separately. 

16.935.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  eas^  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  have  a  composite  board  consisting  in  part  of  those  who  have  Boch  a 
large  sum  of  mimey  devoted  to  them,  as  the  London  County  CooncQ  liave 
imder  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  and  in  part  of  the  school  board  and 
experts  ? — That  is  very  likely  what  we  may  have  to  come  to. 

16.936.  But  that  is  not  your  personal  feeling  ? — No.  I  think  that  tiie 
whole  of  that  technical  instruction  legislation  was  very  mischieTons ; 
it  was  put  through  in  a  great  hurry,  and  it  is  an  Act  which  nobody 
understands,  but  there  it  is.  And  every  fait  accompli  you  know  leaves 
its  consequences  that  you  cannot  get  away  from. 

16.937.  You  would  agree  of  course  in  the  opinion  that  the  school  board 
areas  in  the  country  are  far  too  small  ? — Certainly,  they  are  too  small ;  and 
I  consider  that  has  been  mo&t  mischievous  in  its  results. 

16.938.  Then  clearly  vour  view  could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  oonntiy  ? 
— No,  you  must  have  a  larger  area. 

16.939.  If  the  control  of  Secondary  Education  were  given  to  the  school 
boards  in  the  provinces,  anywhere  outside  London,  then  you  would  prac- 
tically have  to  reconstruct  all  the  school  board  areas,  would  yon  not  ? — ^I 
see  no  objection  in  a  county  borough.  I  think  that  the  county  borough 
school  board  area  would  also  be  a  suitable  area  for  administering  seoondaiy 
education. 

16.940.  But  that  would  apply  only  in  60  cases  P — ^Yes. 

16.941.  Whereas  we  have  the  whole  of  England  to  deal  with,  a  great 
part  of  it  without  school  boards  at  all  P — Tes,  and  even  if  you  have  a 
school  board  of  suitable  area  I  do  not  ihink  the  suitable  area  for 
elementary  education  would  in  any  case  be  a  suitable  area  for  Secondary 
Education.  I  should  not  wish  for  a  very  large  area  for  elementary 
education  in  rural  districts.  I  do  not  think  the  area  should  be  larger  than 
the  poor  law  union,  even  for  elementary  education,  in  the  rural  districts ; 
but  I  think  that  for  Secondary  Education  it  should  be  the  county. 

16.942.  Are  you  finding  in  London  any  growth  of  the  demand  for 
higher  education — I  mean  ex-standard — among  the  people  p — Yes,  to  some 
extent ;  but  we  have  been  so  very  backward  in  providing  a  supply  that  the 
people  are  only  just  beginning  to  know  that  anything  is  being  done  for 
them. 

16.943.  Then  if  Loudon  to-morrow  were  to  commence  opening  higher 
grade  schools  commencing  with  Standard  Y.,  would  the  people  of  London 
submit  to  that?— I  think  they  wonld  gladly  welcome  it.  If  London  to- 
morrow were  to  build,  say,  18  schools  like  the  Leeds  Central  Higher 
Grade  School  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  London,  I  think  they  would  rush  into  them. 

16.944.  If  those  schools  were  kept  free,  as  all  your  schools  are,  that 
wonld  of  coarse  add  considerably  to  the  school  board  rate  P — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  We  pay  as  liberal  salaries  to  the  masters  of  our  poorest  schools, 
as  the  northern  school  authorities  pay  to  the  masters  of  their  upper 
standard  schools.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  one  ecience  master  to  whom 
we  give  2501.  or  300Z.,  but  taking  the  salaries  all  round,  I  should  think 
that  ^dr  capita  they  work  out  as  high  as  the  salaries  per  capita  in  the 
Leeds  Central  School. 

16.945.  But  surely  you  would  contemplate  the  possibility  of  forming 
courses  of  science  work,  or  Secondary  Education  combined  with  courses 
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of  science  "work,  to  be  carried  on  in  classes  of  60  or  70P— No,  we  do 
not ;  we  say  onr  npper  standards  sbonld  be  classee  not  exceeding  40. 

16.946.  Would  not  that  add  very  materially  to  the  elementaJT-  edncatioit 
rate?— No  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  we  shonld  get  a  large  grant  in  any  case 
whether  the  Science  and  Art  Department  modified  their  mles  or  not,  those 
schools  wonld  be  cheaper  to  ns  Ihan  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

16.947.  Then  yqji  assnme  that  the  same  distribution  of  Goyemment 
money  will  continue  to  be  made  to  the  higher  grade  schools  as  has  been 
made  in  the  past  ? — Not  necessarily  the  same ;  but  eyen  the  new  circular 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  about  organised  science  schools  con- 
templates a  liberal  distribution  of  money. 

16.948.  Supposing  that  that  money  comes  to  be  distributed  per  ca/n^ 
hereafter  instead  of  by  results,  and  that  every  area  gets  its  capitation 
grant,  then  I  am  afraid  you  would  find  that  a  great  stumbling  block, 
would  you  not  ?— 'No,  we  should  not  look  much  to  the  grant.  If  we  had 
18  such  schools,  as  you  have  in  Leeds,  they  wt>uld  not  add  appreciably  to 
the  cost  of  education  any  more  than  if  we  had  the  same  number  of 
scholars  attending  elementary  schools.  The  buildings  would  cost  a  little 
more,  because  we  should  put  up  a  laboratory  and  some  extra  rooms  which 
we  do  not  have  in  every  school. 

16.949.  {Mr,   Hohhouee  )    Then  do  you  contemplate   that  these  new 
schools,  supposing  that  they  were  erected,  would  be  filled  entirely  by 
childreu  who  are  at  present  going  to  elementary  schools  ? — ^Not  in  every 
part  of  London  ;  but  if  they  are  not  filled  by  children  at  present  going  to^ 
elementary  schools  they  would  be  filled  by  children  who  had  a  right  to  go « 
there.     • 

16.950.  But  that  would  introduce  new  children,  and  in  that  way  add  * 
considerably  to  the  burden  of  your  rates,  would  it  not.  It  might  even 
draw  children  from  the  seoondiiry  schools  ? — In  the  suburbs  of  London  we 
find  that  our  elementary  schools  are  filled  by  children  whom  the  superin- 
tendent and  visitors  beforehand  never  expected  would  go  to  those  schools. 
I  coiQd  take  you  to  schools  in  South  Lambeth  where  before  the  school 
was  built  the  superintendent  had  doubts  whether  it  would  fill,  and  the 
schools  are  quite  full  because  the  lower  middle  class  living  there  were  so 
glad  to  find  a  school  there  that  they  took  advantage  of  it;  and  these 
jieople  now  get  some  advantage  from  the  rate  that  they  pay. 

16.951.  (Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  supply  would  create' 
the  demand?— Yes,  I  feel  confident  of  that ;  and.it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  people  with  incomes  of  from  IbOl,  to  2Q02.  a  year,  who  feel  the  pinch  more 
than  anybody  else. 

16.952.  Then  about  evening  schools,  I  understand  your  feeling  is  that 
evening  schools  should  remain  under  the  present  school  board  ? — Yes,  in. 
the  big  towns. 

16.953.  But  I  auppose  you  feel  that  the  evening  school  curriculum  is 
being  rapidly  advanced  into  higher  reaches  of  education  altogether  ? — Tes. 

16.954.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  that  you  have  a 
very  distinct  actual  danger  of  overlapping,  and  waste  of  energy  and  strength. 
If  the  school  boards  are  to  retain  the  control  and  direction  of  those  evening 
schools  which  are  going  to  become  more  and  more  secondary  in  their 
character  of  work  every  year,  and  if  Secondary  Education  is  to  handed 
over  to  another  authority  altogether,  you  must  of  necessity  have  clashing, 
must  you  not.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  evening  schools  ought  to  go 
over  to  the  Secondary  Education  authority  also  P — When  I  talk  of  estab- 
lishing an  authority  for  Secondary  Education  I  mean  for  day  schools  for 
people  who  can  afford  to  keep  their  children  from  work  and  let  them  go  to 
instruction  during  the  day.  The  people  who  go  to  evening  schools  are 
people  belonging  to  the  industrial  classes  who  wish  to  improve  them- 
selves. 

16.955.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
not  the  time  of  day  at  which  it  is  to  be  done,  will  determine  the  authori^^ 
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that  is  to  control  the  work  ? — 'So,  I  do  not  think  thai  the  work  even  of  m 
continuation  evening  flohool  is  seoondary  work  ;  it  may  be  more  advanced 
work,  and  there  may  be  science  classes,  or  more  drawing,  or  sharthand,  or 
bookkeeping,  or  French,  but  the  people  who  fi;o  to  them  are  people  who 
are  Aftrwmg  their  living — young  people  from  14  to  18  mostly,  wanting  to 
improve  themselves.  I  think  that  is  distinctly  in  the  region  of  elementary 
work. 

16.956.  Do  you  think  itat  evening  schools  should  be  free  ? — ^I  am  goin^ 
to  vote  for  that  next  Thursday  at  the  Board. 

16.957.  All  of  them  P— Yes. 

16.958.  Do  yon  think  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  free  P — ^No,  I 
do  not  think  necessarily  so.  I  think  that  Secondary  Education  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  scholarships  may  very  vrell  have  reasonable  fees.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  fees  ought  to  make  the  education  self-supporting.  I 
think  the  fees  ought  to  be  such  as  to  bring  Secondary  fidncation  within 
the  reach  of  middling  people  who  want  to  educate  their  children,  but  find 
it  difficult.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  that  bring  you  into  contact  with 
the  existing  schools  that  are  carried  on  for  profit.  I  think  that  the  pubUo 
authority  would  have  to  establish  schools  rather  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
maintained  as  self-supporting  institutions ;  and  I  think  that  any1x>dy  wh'3 
is  no  IT  conducting  a  school  for  profit,  if  he  can  satisfy  some  proper 
authority  that  the  whole  building  is  suitable,  and  the  amount  of  accommo- 
dation suitable  so  that  the  thing  could  reasonably  and  properly  be  used  aa 
part  of  the  public  school  supply  of  the  district,  should  have  a  right  to  caU 
upon  the  local  authority  tD  take  over  his  building  at  a  fair  valuation,  I 
do  not  think  that  people  who  have  put  their  money  into  the  bwdness  of 
providing  teaching,  when  there  was  no  public  body  to  do  it,  should  be 
exposed  to  be  starved  out  and  ruined  without  being  able  to  unload  on  to 
the  public  body.  I  think  that  that  is  an  essential  pi^  of  any  legislation, 
at  a  fair  valuation  to  enable  people  wishing  to  retire  from  competition  to 
sell  out. 

16.959.  Are  yon  able  to  g^ve  us  any  estimate  of  what  a  good  Secondary 
Education  can  be  given  for  P — I  think  at  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  it 
costs  15Z.  a  year  a  head ;  but  they  are  called  high  schools,  and  although 
some  girls  leave  younger,  a  common  practice  is  to  stay  up  to  18  years  of 
age.  But  when  you  come  to  a  middle  school,  where  the  girls  leave  at  16, 
I  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  for  about  9^.  or,  at  the  most,  lOZ.  a 
head.  Then,  boys  will  cost  rather  more.  If  yon  put  the  cost  of  a  girl  at 
15Z.,  I  suppofie  the  cost  of  a  boy  would  be  quite  20Z.,  and  the  cost  of  a 
"boy  in  a  middle  school  would  fliobably  come  to  about  121. — those  are 
approximate  figures ;  but  I  should  like  to  see,  either  by  scholarships  or 
otherwise,  the  fees  rather  lower  than  that.  There  is  a  great  need  for  good 
schools  in  towns  at  a  fee  of  about  6/.  When  you  get  endowmputs  you 
can  get  that.  I  think  that  endowments  might  fairly  be  used  to  keep  the 
fees  within  reasonable  limits. 

16.960.  {Mr,  Hohhouse.)  But  where  there  are  not  endowments  available 
I  understand  your  view  would  be  that  the  local  authority  might,  by  the 
use  of  the  rates,  lower  the  fees  to  what  it  considered  reasonable  and 
suitable  for  the  locality  P — Yes,  but  then  I  say  that  in  order  not  to  ruin 
people  who  in  good  faith  have  gone  into  the  busiDess,  I  would  enable  them 
to  say,  '*  We  do  not  want  to  compete  with  you  ;  we  claim  the  right  to  sell 
out."  I  would  not,  of  course,  let  a  man  sell  out,  say,  two  houses  that 
were  not  fit  to  hand  over ;  but  if  there  was  a  good  bmldihg  suitable  for 
a  good  school  he  should  have  the  right. 

16.961.  Would  you  limit  that  to  a  school  existing  at  the  time  the  Act 
was  passed  P— Yes,  because  if  a  person  came  in  afterwards  he  would  have 
had  notice,  and  he  would  come  at  his  own  risk. 

16.962.  (Mr.  YoxaU.)  Assuming  that  there  may  be  a  separate  local 
authority  for  Secondary  Education  in  London,  which  shall  not  be  the 
School  Board,  and  shall  not  be  the  County  Council,  but  shall  be  a  hybrid 
body  drawn  from  several  sources,  do  you  think  that  tiie  Sehool  Boatd  for 
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Londoii  "will  oonsider  itself  fairly  repreeented  upon  that  body  if  its 
xepresentation  was  only  one*eighth  of  the  whole  body? — ^I  should  say 
certainly  not. 

16,968.  Ton  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  London  School  Board  wonld 
re^nt  a  proportion  so  small — sappoein^  the  number  were  24,  that  yon 
shonld  only  give  them  three  P — ^I  should  think  it  absurd. 

16.964.  I  wanted  your  opinion  P — My  opinion  is  that  such  representation 
would  be  absurd. 

16.965.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  higher  grade  schools,  whether  they  be 
higher  standard  schools  or  higher  grade  schools  as  a  whole,  which  are  now 
under  the  control  of  school  boards,  might  properly  be  handed  over  to  the 
control  of  a  new  Secondary  Education  authority  P — No,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate.  The  present  school  board  haye  an  unlimited  power 
of  rating,  and  there  is  no  check  to  prevent  its  drawing  as  much  money  as 
it  needs ;  but  I  suppose  that  any  new  authority  to  be  created  if  it  had 
rating  powers  would  haye  limited  rating  powers,  and  it  might  be  that  the 
whole  of  its  development,  which  was  most  promising,  might  be  arrested. 

16.966.  How  would  you  contemplate  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  :  that 
the  schools  themselves,  the  buildings,  the  plant,  and  the  local  manage- 
mexit  of  the  schools,  and  probably  the  finding  of  funds  from  the  rates 
ior  those  schools  (so  far  as  the  rates  were  necessary)  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  School  Board,  while  the  curriculum  and  the  general  direction 
of  the  work  of  the  higher  grade  schools  should  be  placed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  Secondary  Education  board  p — Do  you  mean  that 
the  school  board  is  to  find  the  money,  and  other  people  to  find  the 
management  P 

16.967.  No,  the  external  management,  rather  than  the  internal  P — Who 
is  to  appoint  and  remove  the  teachers  p 

16.968.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  upon  that  ? — That  seems  the  vital  question ; 
if  the  school  board  is  to  find  the  buildings  and  the  cost  of  the  buildings, 
and  somebody  else  is  going  to  appoint  and  remove  the  teachers. 

16.969.  Do  you  think  it  essential  that  teachers  employed  in  higher 
grade  schools  under  the  arrangement  that  I  have  snggested  should 
continue  to  be  certificated  teachers  with  a  practical  knowledge  of 
elementary  school  work  \r — 1  do  not  think  it  is  necestery  that,  in  a  school 
like  the  Central  School  of  Sheffield,  all  the  t<»achers  should  be  certificated 
under  Whitehall.  1  think  you  may  very  weU  trust  the  local  authority  to 
get  comx>etent  teachers ;  but  they  might  have  teachers  of  science  (of 
course  they  may  have  now)  without  being  certificated  teachers  holding  the 
South  Kensington  certificate. 

16.970.  My  point  is  that  at  present  the  teachers  who  are  employed  in 
the  higher  grade  schools  must  under  the  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department  be  certificated  by  the  Education  Department,  or  be  in  training 
for  the  certificate  P—  I  do  Dot  kno^  how  far  that  is  absolutely  enforced  ;  I 
should  have  thought  that  they  had  teachers  of  French  and  other  subjectS^ 
in  those  schools  who  were  not  to  be  certificated. 

16.971.  It  does  not  apply  to  teachers  beyond  the  standards  ;  but  there 
would  be  a  difficulty,  woiild  there  not,  arising  from  that  consideration, 
under  the  suggestion  which  should  place  the  higher  grade  schools  in  two 
hands,  or  under  two  controls?— I  should  be  dead  against  taking  the 
higher  grade  schools  out  of  the  absolute  control  of  the  school  board.  I 
do  not  contemplate  putting  them  under  anyone  else. 

16.972.  You  suggest,  if  I  rightly  understood  you,  that  the  training  of 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  should  be  lef  c  very  largely  to  the  operations 
of  supply  and  dtn^and  ;  that  institutions  should  be  set  up  which  would 
give  a  training  for  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  at  the  cost  of  that 
teacher,  m»inly  at  any  rate.  Now  what  authority  would  you  expect  to 
guarantee  that  the  professional  training  of  that  teacher  should  be  stifflcient 
and  efficient ;  would  you  place  the  testing  of  the  training  in  the  hands  of 
a  State  authority,  or  would  you  take  it  upon  the  word  of  the  authorities  of 
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the  training  college  P — I  mnst  first  oorrect  yon.  I  said  that  I  did  no^ 
propose  to  pay  the  stadents  in  training,  bat  I  said  that  I  sfaonld  haye  no 
objection  to  it,  that  it  was  not  a  thing  that  shocked  me  at  all.  I  simply 
said  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  training  for  the  teachers,  if  the 
building  were  provided  it  wonld  be  possible  to  secure  the  training,  the 
teacher  paying  the  fees.    I  do  not  think  that  I  said  it  was  my  wish. 

16.973.  What  I  think  you  said  was  that  they  should  mainly  pay  for 
themselTcs  P — I  did  not  say  that  they  should ;  I  said  if  they  did  pay  for 
themselves  the  thing  could  be  maintained.  But  you  asked  me  if  there 
were  training  colleges  for  teachers  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  how  X 
would  secure  the  qualifications  of  those  teachers.  For  women  I  acn 
satisfied  with  the  Cambridge  Syndicate.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
grant  certificates,  and  they  come  and  hold  a  practical  examination,  and  a 
theoretical  examination ;  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  qidte  possible  to 
have  a  board,  on  which  the  universities  and  possibly  other  people  should 
be  represented,  who  might  hold  the  examinations  of  students  in  training, 
and  grant  the  certificates.  But  that  is  a  mere  detail  as  to  who  the  exami- 
nation board  should  be,  and  how  the  certificates  should  be  granted,  I 
consider. 

15.974.  I  suppose  that  you  would  be  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
anything  like  a  diocesan  training  college  of  a  denominational  nature  for 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  such  as  we  have  in  regard  to  primary 
schools  p — I  think  that  if  teachers  are  to  be  trained,  if  people  at  their  own 
expense  choose  to  establish  a  diocesan  training  coUege,  or  a  Roman 
Catholic  training  college,  or  Wesleyan  training  college,  I  should  allow 
them  to  do  it,  and  if  the  students  in  training  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
whatever  body  examined  them,  they  would  get  the  certificates.  I  should 
not  aid  those  institutions  under  private  management  from  public  funds ; 
but  I  should  be  willing  to  recognise  them  if  they  complied  with  all  the 
conditions  of  secular  efficiency. 

16.975.  Bef erring  to  what  you  said  as  to  the  rush  in  South  London 
of  the  lower  middle  class  to  send  their  children  to  boanl  schools, 
is  it  your  opinion  that  in  the  organisation  uf  Secondary  Education  it 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  secondary  primary  schools,  so  to  speak, 
preparatory  schools  for  secondary  schools,,  for  the  young  children  of 
parents  belonging  to  social  classes  who  have  not  hitherto  largely  avaUed 
themselves  of  the  public  elementary  schools  P— I  think  that  the  secondary 
school  ought  properly  to  include  what  I  call  the  primary  classes.  The 
only  thing  is  that  the  primary  classes  of  the  secondary  school  will  give  the 
primary  instruction  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  what  it  is  given  on  in 
the  school  that  is  primary  throughout.  But  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to 
what  I  call  the  primary  eection  of  the  secondary  school  .going  right  down 
to  kindergarten  ;  but  uiat  would  be  a  thing  that  the  local  authority  would 
consider.  If  they  were  an  intelligent  authority  they  would  gradually 
develop  their  system  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  place.  I  should 
leave  them  considerable  freedom. 

16.976.  (Mr.  Cochlmm.)  Is  it  not  equally  essential  for  the  higher  grade 
schools,  as  for  the  others  that  they  should  have  primary  classes  ? — ^That  is 
what  I  said  in  my  earlier  evidence,  that  I  wish  to  make  the  transition  not 
later  than  the  Fifth  Standard,  so  that  the  upper  school  might  have  the 
training  in  the  Fifth,  the  Sixth,  and  probably  the  Seventh  Standards, 
three  years  of  preparatory  work  under  the  infiuenoe  of  that  headteacher, 
and  the  whole  of  the  life  of  that  school. 

16.977.  (Mr,  Ycnrall.)  Tou  referred  in  your  examination  in  chief  to  the 
imdesirability  of  introducing  competition  for  scholarships  at  an  age 
flo  young  as  eleven ;  has  it  occurred  to  you  to  suggest  any  method  by 
which  competitive  examination  might  be  replaced  by  some  method  ol 
selection  at  that  age  P— I  thiak  certainly  not,  except  ap  J  said  for  very 
small  bursaries  to  be  held  in  the  school  itself,  not  for  any  system  of 
scholarships,  I  think. 

16.978.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  Has  tho  School  Board  for  London  sought  to 
connect  itself  in  any  way  with  the  secondary  public  schools  of  London  P — 
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Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  perhaps  I  do  not  nndentancl  the  meaning  of  your 
qnestion,  but  bo  far  as  I  understand  you,  I  should  say  no. 

16.979.  You  have  not  made  inquiries  into  the  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  supply  of  such  schools  P — We  did  get  a  return  of  all  the  secondary 
schools  of  London,  with  a  ^iew  to  places  where  scholarships  were  held, 
and  things  like  that.  It  was  complained  of  by  one  or  two  members  of  the 
board,  because  all  private  schools  were  excluded ;  it  was  only  a  return  of 
schools  under  pubUc  management. 

16.980.  And  there  were  about  16,000  pupils  and  1,500  vacant  places  in 
secondary  schools  for  bo>s,  and  11,000  pupils  and  1,300  vacant  places  in 
seoondaiy  schools  for  girls  ? — I  do  not  carry  the  return  in  my  head  enough 
to  answer  the  question. 

16.981.  It  is  said  that  about  4,200  of  the  boys  in  those  schools  have 
obtained  their  early  education  in  board  schools;  can  you  confirm  or 
check  that  ? — I  could  not  confirm  any  such  general  figures.  I  heard  Mr. 
iEasterbrook,  the  headmaster  of  Dame  Alice  Owen's  School,  which  you 
know  very  well,  a  large  school  near  the  Eagle,  say  that  a  very  large 
number  of  his  scholars  had  come  in  the  earlier  stages  from  elementary 
schools. 

16.982.  And  the  school  board  makes  no  inquiries  into  the  subsequent 
careers  of  those  scholars  ? — ^It  has  never  made  any  adequate  inquiry. 

16.983.  I  think  that  it  has  made  inquiry  as  to  the  subsequent  careers  of 
its  own  scholarship  holders  ? — ^Yes,  there  have  been  some  lists  published. 
At  the  time  of  the  Boyal  Commission  upon  Elementary  Education  there  was 
ft  list  handed  in,  which  you  will  find  in  the  Appendix,  about  the  scholars 
at  that  time. 

16.984.  You  made  objection  in  your  examination-in-chief,  and  smce  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Hobhoiise,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
technical  instruction  committee  of  the  county  council.  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  that  objection  would  be  removed  entirely  if  a  htatutory  con- 
stitution were  given  to  that  committee,  which  should  fix  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  members  of  the  school  board  as  part  of  the  constitution  P — You 
mean  with  regard  to  the  non-representation  of  the  school  board  upon  it  P 

16.985.  Yes;  you  mentioned  one  objection  to  that  committee,  and,  I 
think  only  one  definitely,  and  that  was  that  it  might  possibly,  with  its 
present  powers  and  constitution,  remove  altogether  the  representatives  of 
the  school  board  ? — Yes. 

16.986.  Would  yqur  feeling  with  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  that  committee  disappear  to  any  great  extent,  if  it  had  a  statutory 
constitution  fixing  the  proportion  of  its  representatives  from  different 
sources  P  —If  the  body  for  Secondary  Education  in  London  had  a  statutory 
oonstitution  by  which  the  School  Board  of  London  took  an  adequate 
representation,  pro  tanio,  my  objection  would  be  diminished.  I  think  that 
the  least  representation  that  the  school  board  should  have  on  any  such 
body  would  be,  say,  one-third,  with  the  county  council  one-third,  and 
perhaps  a  third  put  on,  of  what  I  may  call,  expert  opinion.  It  seems  to 
me  to  make  no  difference,  if  there  are  to  be  rates  levied,  whether  you  say 
that  nominally  the  county  council  issues  the  precept,  or  the  school  board 
nominally  issues  the  precept.  We  are  both  representativti«  of  the  rate- 
payers, elected  for  the  same  area,  and  the  precept  is  paid  by  the  same 
X>eople ;  therefore,  the  county  council  is  not  more  entitled  to  say, 
*'  We  have  the  right  to  lion's  share  of  the  management "  than  the  school 
board  is.  If  you  put  it  on  the  ground  of  taxation  and  representation, 
we  are  as  mn(  h  the  representatives  of  the  people  as  they  are. 

16.987.  Then,  I  think,  if  I  ^inderstood  you  rightly,  you  said  that  you  would 
bave  the  competitions  for  scholarships  based  upon  the  Code,  and  not 
upon  the  work  done  in  secondary  schools  p — I  did  not  use  the  word 
'*  Code  "  ;  I  said  that  I  thought  the  examinatiou  should  be  based  on  the 
Tegular  even  work  done  by  the  scholars.  It  is,  of  course,  coupled  with  the 
Oode,  but  not  necessarily  the  Code ;  we  do  not  only  teach  what  the  Code 
coutsuns. 
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16.988.  And  yon  wonldnot  allow  it  to  have  anjreferenoe  whatever  to  the 
work  Bubseqnently  to  be  done  m  seoondary  schools  P — I  certainly  would 
exclude  Latin  as  an  illoBtration.  I  am  snie  if  yon  pnt  in  Latin,  yon  wonld 
have  a  lot  of  clever  boys  cranuned  with  Latin  in  the  last  year  of  school  life, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  ordinary  sequence  of  their  instrnction. 

16.989.  Wonld  yon  include  French?— I  should  not  object  to  thai  I 
think  that  what  the  London  County  Council  does  is  reasoniible  ;  they  give 
a  long  list  of  optional  subjects,  aU  of  which  are  specific  subjects  in  the 
Code  ;  therefore  in  a  school  that  takes  a  spedfto  course,  a  boy  has  a  chance 
of  earning  marks  without  being  taken  off  the  regular  conrse  of  his  own 
school.  But  I  think,  that  if  you  put  only  one  or  two  subjects  which  would 
be  especially  useful  in  the  secondary  school,  such  as  Latin  and  French^  it 
would  drive  the  schools  that  were  wanting  to  get  scholarships  to  put  down 
Latin  and  French  as  the  two  specifics,  although  the  school  might  not  have 
a  master  competent  to  teach  them,  and  they  might  not  be  the  natural 
subjects. 

16.990.  On  the  point  of  the  training  of  teachers  do  you  think  that 
with  the  better  training  and  higher  studies  now  to  be  found  in  !i  few 
training  colleges  the  third  year*s  oouise  helps  the  provision  of  trained 
teachers  for  seoondary  schools  ? — I  believe  that  even  students  who  have  only 
been  trained  two  years,  a  certain  number  of  the  better  students,  say  &om 
Battersea,  Chelsea,  or  Borough  Road,  do  pass  out  into  secondary  schools 
as  it  is,  and  of  course  those  who  go  on  and  take  tkeir  London  B  A.  But 
still  I  do  not  think  that  the  training  at  onr  training  colleges  for  elementary 
schools  is  the  sort  of  training  that  I  should  wish  to  see  for  the  ti'aining  of 
teachers  of  secondary  schools. 

16.991.  But  in  the  third  year  could  this  fact  be  recognised  and  in  the 
third  year's  course  could  the  training  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  secondary  schools  ? — I  do  not  know,  you  ought  to  ask  the  head  of  a 
training  college  rather  than  me. 

16.992.  I  thought  you  might  have  thought  of  that  subject  perhaps. 
The  other  alternative  seems  to  be  the  using  of  the  day  training  colleges  in 
connexion  with  the  universities  acd  university  colleges  ? — ^Yes. 

16.993.  Do  you  think  that  that  plan  could  be  made  available  for 
secondary  schools  ?~  All  these  things  might  be  useful ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  do 
not  speak  as  an  expert,  but  I  imagine  that  we  want  something  better  and 
different  from  that. 

16.994.  That  is  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  get  at  P  I  want  to  see  whether 
you  think  that  the  existing  agencies  with  a  little  modification  can  be  used, 
or  whether  you  desire  to  see  really  new  technical  colleges  established  for 
secondary  teachers  ? — I  was  hearing  the  other  day  that  there  has  been  a 
great  development  lately  in  the  truning  of  men  for  the  gymnasium  in 
Germany ;  and  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  the  more  recent  developments 
in  Germany  for  the  sort  of  thing. 

16.996.  {Mr  LliweUun  Smith.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
about  the  mode  in  which  the  central  grants  are  at  present  made  for 
secondary  day  schools.  The  only  grants  that  come  at  present  from  the 
State  for  any  form  of  secondary  education  are  those  through  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  are  they  not  ? — All  that  I  remember  at  this  minute. 

Statb  Obaittb       16,996.  And  they  go  in  one  or  other  of  two  methods :  either  to  organised 
TO  SxcoRDABT   sciencc  schools,  for  which,  as  yon  said  a  new  scheme  has  just  come  out ;  or 
Schools.       directly  as  payments  on  results  at  the  schools  which  are  not  oiganised 
science  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

16.997.  Do  you  contemplate  that  if  a  complete  system  of  Secondaty 
Education  were  organised  either  one  or  both  of  those  methods  would 
continue  P — I  do  not  know,  and  personally  I  do  not  very  much  care.  I 
should  just  as  soon  that  the  local  authority  should  organise  its  schools  and 
teach  them  as  well  as  possible,  and  have  no  grants  from  the  State  for 
those  sciences.  If  Rranto  are  to  be  made  I  should  like  them  to  be  made 
in  the  way  that  would  least  hamper  the  course  of  instruction. 
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16.998.  Ton  think  it  is  a  matter  of  detail  whether  the  whole  cost  should 
fall  on  the  locality  or  whether  part  of  it  should  come  from  the  State  ?*> 
Yes. 

16.999.  Assuming  that  some  part  would  oome  from  the  State  do  you 
think  that  it  would  tend  to  disorganise  the  currioulum  of  secondary  schools 
if  the  whole  of  the  Slate  grant  was  concentrated  on  schools  makiug  a 
speciality  of  science  teaching  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types  of  secondary 
schools  P — I  think  of  course  that  that  has  been  the  case  most  seriously  in 
the  organised  science  schools,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
recognise  it  by  now  requiring  that  there  shall  be  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  allotted  to  literary  subjects ;  and  I  think  that  if  you  had  any  public 
system  of  Secondary  Education  it  would  be  a  thing  to  be  guarded  against 
most  carefully  that  you  should  not  for  the  Bale  of  earning  large  grants 
from  South  Kensington  have  a  bad  curriculum. 

17.000.  In  other  words  the  grants  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  not 
encourage  one  curriculum  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  so  as  not  to 
encourage  an  undue  weight  being  attached  to  science  P — Clearly  if  the 
State  is  aiding  those  schools  by  grants  the  State  should  do  it  intelligently 
and  give  its  grants  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  maim  education. 

17.001.  I  understand  then  that  if  the  State  grants  are  to  continue  you 
wish  that  they  should  be  made  on  an  intelligible  principle  for  Secondary 
Education,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  concentrated  on  a  particular 
class  of  second&ry  schools,  such  as  the  organised  science  schools  P — Tho 
question  is  too  hypothetic ;  I  do  not  Ifke  to  pledge  myself  to  some  scheme 
that  I  have  cot  seen.  I  can  only  say  that  if  the  State  is  going  to  aid 
Secondary  Education,  and  it  is  made  a  matter  of  public  concern  by  grants, 
all  I  ask  is  that  the  State  should  interfere  intelligently,  and  not  do 
mischief  to  education  by  its  grant. 

17.002.  Do  you  think  it  is  pructical  to  draw  a  line  between  secondary 
and  technical  education  P— You  ccumot  draw  a  line  between  any  two  things 
in  natxire.    You  cannot  draw  a  line  between  animal  and  yegetable. 

17,008.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  so  in  some  cases  than  in  others  P — 
Yes. 

17.004.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  more  difficult  rather  than  the  less  difficult 
cases  P — There  is  a  debateable  land,  of  course. 

17.005.  Can  you  not  draw  a  line  between  secoodary  and  elementary 
education  more  easily  than  between  secondary  and  technical,  for  this 
reason ;  that  in  one  case  you  are  drawing  a  distinction  between  education 
given  to  children  of  different  ages,  and  in  the  other  case  between  parts  of 
the  education  given  to  the  same  child  at  the  same  ageP — I  agree  tliat 
there  are  some  subjects,  both  technical  and  general,  and  that  there  are 
some  subjects  purely  technical ;  it  is  a  difficult  thing  of  course  to  draw 
the  line  exactly.  There  are  some  things  which  are  clearly  apart  and  some- 
things which  merge ;  then  they  would  both  have  to  do  the  same  thing- 
where  they  merged. 

17.006.  You  are  not  prepared  to  draw  hard-and-fast  lines  between  the 
two  ?— No. 

h 

17.007.  With  regard  to  the  scholarship  system  you  said  that  you  thought 
that  the  subjects  of  the  examination  for  minor  scholarships  should  be 
mainly  based  on  the  ordinary  work  of  elementary  schools  P — Yes 

17.008.  That  is  at  present  done,  is  it  not,  in  the  minor  scholarships  of 
the  Technical  Education  Board  P— Yes. 

17.009.  So  that  your  anticipation  of  a  tendency  to  distort  the  work  of 
elementary  schools,  if  scholarships  were  administered  by  another  body 
than  the  school  board,  was  not  based  on  the  operations  of  that  particular 
scheme  P — No,  I  make  no  complaint  of  the  minor  scholarships  that  have 
been  awarded  by  the  London  County  Council  Teohnical  Instruction  Board. 
I  only  say  in  the  interests  of  popular  education,  there  ought  to  be  a 
guarantee  that  that  cannot  happen. 
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17.010.  Haa  it  not  been  gntemteed  to  some  extent  by  the  presence  of  a 
valuable  element  on  the  Technical  Edncation  Board  in  close  oonnezion» 
both  with  the  management  and  the  teaching  of  elementary  schools  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  how  it  has  been  secured.    It  has  been  secured  thus  far. 

17.011.  Now,  a  boy  holding  a  scholarship  from  an  elementary  school  to 
a  secondary  school,  Tvhile  he  Is  holding  the  scholarship,  comes  within  the 
region  of  Secondary  Education,  not  of  primary ;  is  not  that  so,  whether 
he  comes  from  an  elementary  school,  or  not  p — ^Yes,  I  think  you  may  say 
that. 

17.012.  Therefore  the  supervision  of  his  training,  so  far  as  ii  is  done  by 
any  local  authority  would  naturally  be  done  by  t£e  authority  supervising 
Secondary  Education? — Clearly  any  scholar  in  a  secondary  school  is 
under  the  supervision  of  those  having  charge  of  secondary  schools. 

17.013.  With  regard  to  the  duty  which  yon  would  impose  upon  the  local 
authority  to  take  over  suitable  buildings  of  a  private  school,  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion, would  you  propose  that  that  valuation  should  be  based  on  the  value 
of  the  buildings,  or  would  you  allow  for  goodwill  ? — ^I  think  that  if  you 
enabled  the  person  who  had  expended  money  on  those  buildings  to  get  rid 
of  them  without  loss,  that  would  do.  If  he  showcl  that  he  was  Tnalring  IQ 
per  cent,  on  his  capital,  I  do  not  think  I  would  let  him  come  upon  you  for 
his  profit. 

17.014.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  buying  the  buildings  and  possibly 
suitable  furniture,  and  so  on  P — I  Would  rather  lay  down  the  principle. 
The  question  of  the  exact  basis  for  valuation,  would  be  a  matter  for 
discussion,  and  would  need  more  minute  discussion  tlian  I  could  go 
into  now. 

Tbatnino  17,015.  I  only  wish  to  ask  you  one  other  question,  which  is  not  based 

•rLcnBM  ^^  anything  you  have  said  in  evidence,  but  on  which  I  should  be  glad  of 
your  opinion  ;  that  is,  whether  you  think  that  the  organisation  of  Second- 
ary Education  generally,  w  ould  very  materially  affect  at  all  events  the 
earlier  stages  of  pupil  teachers*  training,  by  dispensing  to  some  extent,  with 
the  necessity  for  special  arrangements  for  pupil  teachers'  centres,  and 
so  on  p — I  do  not  think  it  woiild  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  pupil 
teachers'  centres.  I  do  think  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
if,  to  a  very  large  extent,  we  could  draw  our  elementary  teachers  from 
those  who  have  had  at  least  two  years,  say,  up  to  16,  of  secondary  instmo- 
tion.  They  do  get  it  to  some  extent  in  Birmingham,  and  to  some  extent 
in  Liverpool ;  it  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Commission  on 
Elementary  Education,  that  they  did  get  their  pupil  teachers  at  a  more 
advanced  age.  The  whole  question  of  pupil  teachers  is  a  big  question 
that  I  could  hardly  go  into.  I  do  not  contemplate  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  pupil  teacher  system,  but  I  should  be  glad  if ,  to  a  large  extent,  young 
people  could  only  begin  to  be  pupil  teachers  when  they  had  had  a  much 
fuller  general  education  at  the  age  of  16. 

17.016.  And,  you  mean  by  that,  education  in  a  good  secondary  school, 
^ot  education  picked  up  in  odd  hours  in  the  evening  p — Or  in  an  upper 
standard  school.  I  should  not  object  to  their  getting  it  from  the  central 
school  in  Leeds,  or  a  good  school  like  that,  so  long  as  they  are  under  other 
instruction  up  to  16,  by  day. 

17.017.  {Dr,  Wormell.)  You  are  drawing  a  fair  proportion  of  your  pupil 
teachers  in  London,  from  secondary  schools  p — ^No,  I  think  not. 

17.018.  {Mr,  Cochhwm.)  Might  I  ask  one  question  upon  that  point.  In 
that  case,  woiQd  you  be  content  to  see  the  pupil  teacher  work  on  for  a 
<couple  of  years,  or  three  years,  as  an  indentured  pupil  teacher  P — ^Yes,  for 
a  much  shorter  indenture.  I  should  like,  as  a  rule,  that  young  people 
going  to  be  pupil  teachers,  should  be  under  continuous  instruction  in  good 
•schools  by  day,  to  the  age  of  16,  and  then  get  a  little  instruction  as  half- 
timera  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  go  to  a  training  college. 

17.019.  (Dr.  WormeU.)  How  would  you  select  them.  At  present  they 
are  selected  by  masters  who  have  had  experience  of  their  early  ways  in 
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schools,  and  becatuie  they  giTe  promise  of  becoming  good  teachers  P — I 
should  select  them  hj  ability.  I  should  make  them  probationers,  and  I 
shonld  discard  them  if  they  were  very  wooden  in  school.  You  can  see 
brightness  and  ability  very  quickly. 

17.020.  {Mr.  Lyltelton,)  In  looking  forward  to  Secondaiy  Education 
being  msnaged  by  the  school  board,  should  you  say  that  the  period  of  tenure 
of  office  of  the  school  board  was  satisfactory  in  its  length  p — No.  I  have 
said  that  I  disHke  the  cumulative  vote,  and  I  should  also  be  glad  to  see  the 
school  board,  which  is  an  administratiye  body,  replenished  by  degrees.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  secure  as  much  continuity  as  desirable. 
I  think  if  the  school  board  were  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  half  of  the 
members  went  out  every  two  years,  or  if  it  were  elected  for  six  years,  and 
a  third  went  out  every  two  yeaxs,  something  like  that  would  secure  a 
guarantee  of  continuity.  I  think  it  is  very  disastrous  that  in  administrative 
bodies  you  should  be  liable  to  sudden  shocks  of  policy. 

17.021.  And  I  suppose  that  in  such  a  large  and  complicated  administra- 
tion as  that  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  new  members  find  great 
difficulty  in  picking  up  the  facts  at  firbt  p — ^You  may  say  so,  certainly. 

17.022.  When  you  say  that  you  wish  for  knowledge,  the  advantage  of 
educational  experts,  are  the  members  of  the  school  board  elected  because 
they  are  interested  in  educational  questions  largely  P — I  can  hardly  say 
why  they  are  elected ;  I  must  leave  that ;  public  opinion  can  appreciate 
that.    Ton  see  how  people  get  elected,  and  tiie  speeches  that  they  make. 

17.023.  Have  you  any  guarantee  that  they  would  be  more  educationally 
minded  than  the  members  of  the  London  (bounty  (Council  P — I  think, 
assuming  them  to  be  no  more  educationally  minded  at  starting,  if  you  keep 
a  man  at  one  kind  of  work  he  learns  more  about  it.  A  counly  council  man 
is  thinking  of  betterment,  sewers,  fire  brigades,  and  a  hundred  other  things 
from  day  to  day  ;  whereas  the  school  boiffd  man  may  be  the  same  kind  of 
man  to  begin  with,  but  day  after  day  he  is  hearing  the  details  of  educational 
questions  constantly  discussed. 

17.024.  Ton  mentioned,  I  think,  that  20  per  cent,  was  about  the  propor- 
tion of  clever  boys  who  ought  to  be  drafted  from  elementary  into  secondary 
schools  P — Thai  was  a  very  rough  estimate.  I  do  not  want  to  be  tied  to 
any  exact  per-  centage.  what  I  meant  to  say  was  this :  that  I  think  of  the 
scholars  who  get  scholarships  of  the  sort  of  the  minor  scholarships  of  the 
London  County  Coimcil  Technical  Listruction  Board,  the  large  majority 
will  probably  go  on  into  industrial  work ;  they  will  hold  the  minor  scholar- 
i^ipff,  but  will  not  go  on  into  clerkships  and  the  professional  classes ;  but 
I  do  not  want  to  take  any  particular  per-centage. 

17.026.  You  mean  that  most  of  them  would  end  their  education  at  16  p — 
Yes,  tiiat  is  my  impression. 

17,020.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  danger  of  there  being  too  large  a 
number  drafted  into  the  literary  classes  P — I  think  it  is  possible  to  overdo 
the  scholarships.  I  think  that  the  moment  you  begin  to  buy  inferior 
ability  by  scholarships,  and  to  take  people  out  of  their  natural  plane,  you 
make  what  the  French  people  cjill  "  des  fruits  secB  " ;  you  make  educational 
failures. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bobebt  Digole,  M.A.,  examined. 

17.027.  {Mr.  Eobhouse,)  We  all  know  your  long  connexion  with  the 
Schocl  Board  for  London*  You  haye  been  kind  enough  to  come  here  to 
give  us  evidence  as  to  the  relation  of  the  London  School  Board  to  the 
organisation  of  Secondary  Education  ;  perhaps  you  will  begin  by  telling 
us  under  what  authority  you  think  that  Secondary  Education  could  be 
best  placed  in  London  P— I  think  under  the  existing  education  authority. 

17.028.  You  mean  the  school  board? — That  is  the  only  education 
authority  for  London  at  present. 
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lULATioir  Of  17,029.  The  school  board  at  present  is  not  doing  much  edncatioiial 
LoviMs  ^^B^  work  of  a  seoondary  oharaoter,  is  it? — ^I  should  not  like  to  say  that. 

'Sou^Tiojf.  Everything  depends,  of  oonrse.  npon  what  yon  mean  by  woo^  of  s 
seoondaiy  obaracter.  The  line  of  delimitation  between  elementary  eduea- 
tion  and  Secondary  Education  is  so  confused  at  the  present  moment  that 
we  may  be  doing,  and  probably  are  doing  work  whi^h  would  hll  nn«ier  the 
latter  head. 

17.030.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  branches  of  your  present  work,  in 
your  opinion,  partakes  of  the  oharaotex  of  Seoondary  Education  ? — I  d» 
not  think  it  touches  so  much  any  branch  of  the  work.  I  do  not  draw  the 
line  between  elementary  education  and  Secondary  Education  in  the  type 
of  the  work,  but  rather  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  may  be 
done.  To  my  mind  the  question  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  is 
taught,  bn^>  of  how  long  a  boy  or  a  girl  may  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
echool ;  and,  assuming  that  children  of  the  dementaiy  school  class  wfll 
not  remain  at  school  above  the  age  of  14, 1  think  that  a  oourse  of  inatrae- 
tion,  thorongh  of  its  kind,  ought  to  be  arranged  for  them,  on  the 
assumption  that  they  will  leave  at  that  age  ;  but  if  a  child  is  to  attend 
school  until  the  age  of  16  or  16},  obviously  yoa  require  a  different  oourse 
of  instruction  altogether ;  you  would  take  the  child  up  to  a  further  p<iint, 
and  you  would  probably  take  the  child  up  to  that  point  by  differait 
stages. 

17.031.  And  you  would  call  the  one  elementary  education  and  the  other 
Secon(1ary  Education  ?— Yes,  marked  by  the  age  of  the  child  who  would  be 
Uie  subject  of  it. 

17.032.  And  you  think  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  education  thai 
both  classes  of  schools  should  be  under  the  same  body  P — ^I  think  so. 

17.033.  Then,  at  present,  according  to  your  own  definition,  the  Ix>ndon 
School  Board  are  only  doing  elemental^  education  work? — Oh,  na  I 
suppose  that  we  have  some  5,000  children  now  on  the  roll,  of  14  years  and 
upwards ;  from  my  point  of  view  those  children  ought  to  be  in  some 
secondary  school. 

17.034.  They  are  at  present  in  some  of  the  organised  science  schools^ 
are  they  not  ? — They  are  scattered  all  over  cur  schools. 

17.035.  Ton  have  recently,  as  I  understand,  established  three  organised 
science  schools  P — Yes. 

17.036.  Do  you  think  that  that  class  of  school  ought  to  be  multiplied  P — 
Again,  I  say  that  everything  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  period  for 
which  the  child  is  to  be  subjected  to  instruction.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  the  science  schools,  so-called,  to  make  them  either  elementary 
or  secondary  ;  everything  depends  upon  the  age  up  to  which  the  pupU  is 
to  be  submitted  to  this  instruction. 

17.037.  I  will  put  my  question  in  another  way  then.  Do  you  consider 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  children  in  London  who  wish  to  carry  on 
their  education  to  the  age,  we  will  say,  of  16,  who  would  go  to  a  class  of 
school  similar  to  the  organised  science  school  p — I  think  that  there  are  a 
very  large  number  of  children  of  that  description  ;  the  children  of  parents 
who  can  afiford  to  keep  their  children  at  school  until  that  age. 

17.038.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  a  demand  for  more  of  those 
schools  P — There  is  certainly  a  demand  for  schools  at  which  the  education 
of  children  can  be  carried  on  to  the  larger  limit  of  16i  or  thereabouts. 

17.039.  Would  you  prefer  a  different  system  of  administration  for  the 
two  classes  of  schools  P--I  do  not  quite  follow  what  is  intended  by  your 
question. 

17.040.  You  have  told  us  that  you  think  that  both  those  classes  of 
schools  (those  giving  education  to  children  up  to  the  age  of  14,  and  those 
giving  education  to  children  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  to  a 

later  date)  should  be  under  the  same  authority  P — Yes. 
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17.041.  I  am  asking  jon  now  whether  that  authority  shonld  adminiAter 
the  different  daeses  of  sohoohi  difterentlj  ? — Only  bo  far  as  is  neoesisitated 
by  the  difference  in  the  ohiss  of  school. 

17.042.  For  instance,  the  elementary  schools  come  under  the  Code  with 
all  its  restrictions  ? — Yee. 

17.043.  You  would  not  contemplate,  I  imagine,  the  same  Muds  of 
restrictions  for  secondary  schools  proper  ? — No  ;  but  I  presume  that  you 
must  have  a  syllabus  of  instruction,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will. 

17.044.  But  you  would  not  have  so  rigid  a  syllabus,  would  you,  laid 
down  by  a  State  authority  P — No. 

17.045.  You  would  leave  the  local  authority  more  free  ? — I  would  leave 
the  local  authority  freer,  much  more  free  than  the  school  board  is  now. 

17.046.  You  are,  I  think,  a  member  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of 
the  London  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

17.047.  But  I  understand  that  your  opinion  is  that  an  authority  con- 
stituted like  the  Technioid  Education  Board  is  not  such  a  satisfactory 
authority  for  superintending  Secondary  Education  in  London  as  the  school 
board  would  be  ?  ~I  think  not.  I  think  that  the  most  valuable  elements 
of  the  Technical  Education  Board  are  those  elements  that  do  not  belong  to 
the  London  County  CounciL 

17.048.  That  is  vei*y  natural,  but  supposing  that  the  school  board 
element  on  the  Technical  Education  Board  were  strengthened,  and  was 
there  as  a  matter  of  statutory  right,  and  supposing  that  the  school 
board  appointed  a  certain  number,  say  a  third,  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board,  and  they  were  associated  with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
great  body  in  London,  should  not  you  consider  that  there  were  some 
advantages  in  getting  a  joint  board  of  that  character? — Of  course  the 
larger  representation  you  give  to  strictly  educational  authorities  upon 
any  governing  body,  from  my  point  of  view,  the  more  satisfactory  it  will 
be  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  questions  which  interest  those  who  vote  in 
the  oounty  council  election  are  qucs^tions  which  are  educational  questions 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  county  council  are  elected  upon  municipal 
issues  and  not  upon  educational  questions. 

17.049.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  question  is  somewhat  affected  by  the 
funds  available  in  the  hands  of  the  county  council  for  educational  pur- 
poses ? — ^I  venture  to  think  that  the  history  of  the  oounty  council  with 
reference  to  the  funds  whiob  they  might  appropriate  to  technical  education, 
shows  that  whatever  interest  there  is  is  an  mterest  in  the  direction  of 
absorbing  those  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  rate  rather  than 
an  interest  in  extending  technical  education  under  their  powers. 

17.050.  You  mean  that  they  have  not  given  all  the  funds  available  to 
technical  instruction  ? — I  think  that  at  this  moment  the  great  probability 
is — ^I  understand  it  to  be  the  theory  of  the  county  council  that  at  this 
moment  they  are  only  giving  a  fraction  of  the  money  that  they  might 
spend  upon  technical  education,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  technical 
education ;  the  rest  is  absorbed  in  their  common  fund  and  goes  to  the 
reduction  of  the  rate. 

17.051.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  give  more 
money  if  the  Technical  Education  Board  asked  for  it  ? — I  simply  judge 
from  the  past.  I  know  that  we  asked  for  it  for  two  years  before  we  got  it 
ataU. 

17.052.  At  the  present  moment  are  the  technical  education  board  com- 
plaining of  a  deficiency  of  funds  for  their  work  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  at  this  moment. 

17.053.  I  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  develope  that  kind  of  work  gradually  P 
— Of  course  the  main  work  of  the  technical  instruction  board  at  this 
moment  is  first  the  susteutation  of  existing  institutions— grants  to  existing 
institutions — and  secondly  scholarships.  Beyond  that  the  work,  so  far  as 
money  is  concerned,  has  not  developed  very  largely. 
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17.054.  Woald  it  be  your  view  that  it  wonld  be  possible  to  leave 
technical  instmctioii  in  London  under  one  body,  and  to  give  another  body 
the  charge  of  Secondary  Education  generally  P — No,  I  thmk  that  technical 
instruction,  secondary  instraction  and  elementary  instruction  are  beat 
dealt  with  under  one  authority.  All  the  systems  of  schools  doyetail  into 
each  other,  and  there  would  be  very  much  less  waste  of  power  and  of 
funds  in  working  the  whole  from  a  common  centre  instead  of  separately. 
And  when  I  say  that  the  school  board  ought  to  be  the  authority,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  school  board  sbould  not  have 
power,  as  they  have  power  now,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  others  who  are 
mterested  in  the  work  of  education.  For  instance,  the  School  Board  for 
London  has  a  body  of  some  2,000  local  managers  helping  in  the  work  of 
thoir  schools,  invested  with  very  considerable  authority.  There  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  the  same  power  of  delegation  should  not  apply  to  any 
increase  in  the  area  of  their  work. 

17.055.  Yon  do  not  think  that  it  is  better  if  you  are  to  call  in  experts 
for  higher  education,  to  give  them  a  voice  on  the  controlling  body  rather 
than  to  appoint  them  delegates  in  a  ministerial  capacity  ? — ^I  think  that  the 
men  who  are  interested  would  seek  seats  themselves,  by  way  of  election 
upon  the  local  educational  authority  ;  it  would  work  out  naturally  in  that 
way. 

17.056.  Your  view  would  be,  that  if  the  control  of  higher  education  were 
given  to  the  London  School  Board,  you  would  get  the  advaatage  of  more 
candidates  with  higher  expert  knowledge  P — ^Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

17.057.  And  that  that  class  of  candidate  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
chosen  by  the  ratepayers  p — Yes ;  all  other  things  being  equal,  I  tiiink  he 
would. 

17.058.  And  you  do  not  think  that  this  task  of  controlling  elementary 
education  and  the  whole  field  of  Secondary  Edacation,  indudmg  technical, 
would  be  too  great  for  any  one  body  in  London  P — I  do  not  think  so. 
When  you  speak  of  London,  of  course  we  are  speaking  of  a  verv  large  area. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  add  very  mueh  to  the  real  work  of  the  board,  as 
the  board  is  constituted  now ;  but  it  would  lead  to  a  larger  devolution  of 
authority  to  others  upon  matters  which  the  board  now  settles  for  itself 
It  is  a  matter  that  seems  to  me  capable  of  arrangement  by  the  authority 
ceucemed. 

17.059.  Would  you  contemplate  doing  the  work  through  district  bodies  ? 
— The  board  might  do  the  work  through  district  bodies,  but  they  would 
do  it  probably  through  their  own  committees ;  and  the  work  which  the 
committees  now  do  of  a  very  detailed  kind  might  be  transferred  to  others. 

17.060.  Would  you  require  to  increase  the  number  of  members  P — ^I 
hope  not  very  materially. 

17.061.  You  have  over  50  members  at  present  P— Fifty-five  with  the 
power  of  co-optation  of  chairman  which  makes  56  at  the  present  time. 

17.062.  And  you  find  that  quite  a  sufficient  number  for  practical  work  P 
— >  I  thiuk  so. 

17.063.  With  the  aid  of  the  local  managers  of  schools  P — With  the  aid 
of  the  local  managers  of  schools.  I  do  not  look  forward  to  sny  material 
increase. 

17.064.  Those  organised  science  schools  which  you  have  set  up,  I  think, 
are  free  schools  P — All  our  schools  are  free  schools. 

17.065.  Supposing  that  you  were  to  establish  more  schools  of  a 
secondary  character,  would  you  contemplate  making  them  free,  too  P — Not 
of  necessity,  no.  I  do  not  anticipate  at  all  a  necessity  for  making 
secondary  schools  free. 

17.066.  Then  where  would  you  draw  the  line,  because  you  arealready 
educating  boys  who  go  on  after  14  years  of  age  P — The  parents  would 
draw  their  own  line. 
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17.067.  Wonid  yon  establish  Bome  free  sohoola  in  every  part  of  London  P 
— No,  I  would  establish  some  secondary  schools  with  a  fee,  and  the 
parents  would  draw  the  line — the  secondary  school  being  a  school  at 
which  the  child  would  naturally  remain  till  about  16  years  of  age. 

17.068.  Then  would  you  still  carry  on  your  existing  organised  science 
schools  without  a  fee  ? — Yes,  if  they  were  necessary ;  that  is  to  say  if  the 
demand  continued  for  them. 

17.069.  Would  you  establish  more  of  those  schools  P— If  the  demand 
continued  for  a  school  of  that  kind  for  a  child  up  to  the  age  of  14, 
yes. 

17.070.  But  what  would  you  do  for  children  above  that  age  P— Then 
they  must  leave  that  school  and  go  to  another. 

17.071.  Then  you  would  confine  that  class  of  school  to  those  boys  who 
woidd  leave  at  14  P — Yea. 

17.072.  And  you  would  make  education  free  up  to  that  point  ?*~It  is 
not  a  question  of  making  education  free  up  to  that  point.  I  would  keep  it 
as  it  is ;  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  the  existing  state  of  matters. 

17.073.  But  above  that  point  you  consider  that,  apart  from  the  question 
of  scholarships,  se  ^ondary  education  should  be  self-FPapporting  P — Yes,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  main  self-supporting.  I  do  not  ssy  that  some 
slight  charge  might  not  fall  U|.on  the  public  funds ;  but  I  think  chat  ought 
to  be  the  aim. 

17.074.  You  would  provide  the  buildings,  would  you  not,  out  of  public 
funds  P — I  do  not  think  it  a  very  material  question  whether  there  is  a 
charge  upon  public  funds  in  the  way  of  provision  of  building?,  because 
of  course  that  would  be  done  out  of  loan ;  there  would  only  be  the 
repayment  spread  over  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  I  do  not  8upxx)se 
that  that  would  impose  a  very  heavy  charge.  But  I  should  look  forward 
to  the  secondary  school  practically  paying  its  way.  In  the  earlier  years 
undoubtedly,  and  while  the  system  was  growing,  probably  there  would 
be  a  deficit  on  each  year  ;  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  end  to  be 
gained. 

17.075.  Then  would  you  only  allow  local  authorities  to  establish  new 
secondary  schools  on  the  principle  that  they  should  charge  a  fee  which 
would  make  them  self-supporting  P — ^Which  would  ultimately  make  them 
self-supporting.  I  contemplate  that  at  the  earlier  stages  there  must  be  a 
deficit. 

17.076.  Then,  would  yon  have  a  large  supply  of  scholarships  for  poor 
parents  p — That  is  a  matter  which  I  think  the  local  authority  might  be 
left  to  determine  for  itself.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  lay  down  any 
rule  as  to  the  number  of  scholarships.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  only  a 
certain  number  of  children  who  profit  by  the  scholarships ;  and  there  are 
only  a  certain  number  of  children  in  each  year  who  are  fit  to  hold  the 
scholarships — and  they  vary.  I  think  that  what  ought  to  happen  is  that 
in  the  competition  for  the  scholarships  there  ought  to  be  a  standard 
which  every  child  must  reach  before  he  can  go  into  a  secondary  school. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  scholarships  which  are  open  to  elementarjr  schools 
at  Christ's  Hospital ;  last  year,  at  one  of  the  competitions,  I  think,  only 
one  boy  out  of  that  competition  was  fit  to  hold  the  scholarships  which 
were  offered.  I  know  also  that  in' Liverpool,  out  of  the  sc^holarships  which 
are  offered  yearly  by  the  Council  of  Education  there,  there  are  years  when 
it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  award  the  scholarships  wisely. 

17.077.  But,  generally  speaking,  would  you  think  that  scholarships 
should  be  confined  to  children  of  marked  ability  P— I  think  that  every 
scholar  ought  to  come  up  to  a  certain  standard,  and  beyond  that  standard 
I  would  give  the  scholarships  in  order  of  merit. 

17.078.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  system  of  minor  scholarships 
under  the  Technical  Education  Board  is  working  satisfactorily  P — We  have 
only  about  a  year's  experience  of  it  ;  practically  we  cannot  tell  yet. 
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17.079.  Bat  is  the  standard  a  satisfactory  one?— The  standax^  is 
practioally  the  same  as  that  adopted  for  scholaYships  under  the  S^hoei 
lk>ard  for  liondon. 

17.080.  And  is  it  satisfactory  ?— So  far  it  works  out  satisfactorily  iu  the 
main. 

17.081.  But  in  London,  I  snppose  yon  would  say  that  there  would  be  s 
great  demand  for  such  scholarships,  and  they  might  be  inereaRed  con- 
siderably ?— Ido  not  know  whether  we  are  not  reaching  the  point  at  whii^ 
the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  I  do  not  think  that  there  ia  a  laige 
number  of  cases  now  suitable  for  scholarships  for  whom  scholarships  <]d 
not  exist. 

17.082.  Would  you  propose  any  limit  upon  the  x>ower  of  the  local 
authority  for  niting  for  these  purposes  for  scholarships ;  I  mean  for 
Secondary  Education  generally? — The  aim  being  th«t,  ultimately  the 
system  must  pay  for  itself  ;  all  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  first  instance  is 
to  allow  local  authority  to  proyide  the  initial  deficits  that  must  happen 
under  such  a  scheme  until  it  arrived  at  its  more  mature  stage.  Those 
expenses,  I  think,  might  fairly  fall  upon  the  locality. 

17.083.  But  with  regard  to  scholarships,  for  instance,  they  would 
always  be  a  burden  upon  the  public  funds ;  would  you  put  any  limit  to 
that  burden  P — I  have  not  considered  that  point  sufficiently  to  exprees  an 
opinion. 

17.084.  I  understand  that  you  would  put  all  evening  schoolf:  also  nnder 
the  same  authority  P — Yes.  So  far  as  evening  continuation  scliools  are 
oonoemed  now  they  are  under  the  authority  of  the  school  board. 

17.085.  Do  you  consider  them  a  class  of  Secondary  Education  or  of 
elementary  education  P — They  are  becoming  more  secondary  in  character 
every  year. 

17.086.  There  are  more  technical  subjects  taught,  that  is  to  say  ? — ^Yes, 
and  the  range  of  teaching  altogether  is  more  liberal. 

17.087.  And  I  suppose  that  in  these  evening  schools  you  would  consider 
i^  was  extremely  difficult  to  separate  technical  instruction  from  general 
education  P — Very  difficult  indeed. 

1*8^5^^'  17,088.  WiU  you  kindly  teU  us  what  authority  should  oondnot  the 
BXAMI5ATI09.  Inspectiou  and  examination  of  secondary  schools  'f — There  I  should  like  to 
see  the  work  of  inspection  and  the  work  of  examination  in  ditFerent  hands. 
I  think  that  the  local  authorities,  who  provide  whatever  portion  of  the 
public  f  ands  is  necessary  to  carry  on  secondary  schools,  ought  to  nnd^- 
take  the  work  of  inspection,  pure  and  simple. 

17.089.  May  I  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  the  work  of  inspection  ;  do 
you  mean  not  only  the  sanitary  inspection  of  schools,  the  examination  of 
buildings,  but  also  what  you  may  call  educational  inspection P — Yes;  they 
would  have  control  of  some  officer  whose  duty  itwoultl  be  to  pay  periodical 
vitits  to  the  school  to  see  that  everything  was  working  on  the  hnes  laid 
down  by  the  autiiority  under  whom  the  school  is  placed,  and  who  wonld 
make  reports  accordingly  to  that  authority. 

17.090.  You  mean  the  teaching  ? — I  mean  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
examination,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  observing  the  character  of  the 
work  that  was  going  on.  When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  examination, 
I  rather  lean  to  some  outside  authority  undertaking  that  work — an 
extension,  for  instance,  of  the  system  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Looal 
examinations. 

17.091.  Would  you  give  the  local  authority  the  light  to  approve  of 
bodies  which  should  examine  schools — the  recognised  bodies  P — ^Yes,  I 
think  so ;  I  think  that  might  be  very  valuable  in  the  case  of  technical 
instruction. 

17.092.  Should  the  local  authority  have  any  power  of  inspecting 
proprietary  and  private  schools  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that  the  local  authority's 
power  ought  to  extend  to  any  schools  over  which  it  has  not  oontroL 
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17.093.  You  mean  which  they  do  not  aid? — ^I  mean  which  they  do* not 
aid. 

17.094.  Then,  with  regard  to  teachers,  what  have  yoir  to  say  ? — With 
reference  to  the  teachers,  the  present  system  of  training,  I  understand,  to 
be  training  colleges  now  established  for  elementary  schools.  I  think  that 
there  might  be  a  very  considerable  enlargement  in  the  matter  of  the 
provision  of  public  elementary  teachers.  There  are  two  ends  to  aim  at :  m.^,-!-^  q- 
the  first  is  tiiat  the  teacher  should  have  sufficient  knowledge,  and  the  tbachbbs. 
second  is  that  the  teacher  should  have  the  capacity  for  imparting  that 
knowledge.     The  first  is  a  matter  which  can  be  tesed  by  examination,  the 

second  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  tested  by  actual  practice  in  school. 
What  T  should  like  to  see  is  the  first  thrown  more  widely  opeil,  so  that 
persons  with  the  knowledge  might  present  themselves  for  examination^ 
and,  having  passed  the  test  of  knowledge,  might  then,  on  probation,  enter 
schools  as  teachers,  and,  after  a  couple  of  years'  service  in  those  schools, 
be  tested  as  to  their  power  of  imparting  knowledge.  I  think  at  the  present 
moment  we  have  too  much  restriction  in  the  conditions  under  which 
persons  can  present  themselves  for  the  test  of  knowledge,  and  I  would 
make  that  much  simpler  than  it  is  at  this  moment. 

17,095  You  tliink  that  all  secondary  school  teachers  ought  to  have  their 
Ability  to  teach  tested  P — In  school ;  that  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  worked 
out  by  observation  afterwards.  Even  now  the  training  in  teaching  wldch 
is  given  in  training  dolleges  is  not  of  a  very  extensive  Mud.  You  get  that 
practice  in  training  much  more  largely  in  the  pupil  teacher*s  work  prior  ta 
entering  the  training  college ;  and  yet,  with  all  those  safeguards,  after 
training,  teachers  break  down  in  the  actual  practice  oi  their  profession. 
They  fail  in  discipline.  They  may  know  sufficient,  but  they  have  not  the 
power  of  imparting  what  they  know ;  and  it  can  only  be  shown  whether  a 
teacher  has  that  power  by  actual  practice  in  the  school. 

17.096.  Do  you  think  that  the  training  required  for  teaching  in  secon- 
dary schools  is  different  from  that  required  for  teaching  in  elementary 
schools  P — I  would  apply  the  same  principle  to  elementary  schools. 

17.097.  These  remarks  which  you  are  making  are  of  general  application  P 
— Yes,  of  general  application. 

17.098.  I  might  ask  you,  as  bearing  upon  that,  do  you  think  that 
separate  institutions  should  be  set  up  for  training  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that  there  is  the  least  necessity  for  that. 

17.099.  As  present,  as  you  know,  there  are  very  few  of  those  institu  - 
tions  P — At  present  you  have  the  universities.  I  should  look  forward  to 
the  imiversities  supplying  most  of  your  material. 

17.100.  Then  how  would  you  train  them  afterwards — in  the  schools  F — 
They  would  receive  a  certain  amount  of  pedagogic  training  at  the  universi- 
ties ;  the  universities  would  adapt  themselves,  so  far  as  that  portion  of  the 
work  is  concerned,  to  the  need.  But  no  test  can  be  satisfastory  except  the 
practical  test  of  the  school,  and  that  yon  must  look  to  the  school  to  apply. 

17.101.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  registration  of  teachers  P 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

17.102.  Then  with  regard  to  existing  proprietary  and  private  schools, 
I  suppose  you  consider  that  regard  should  be  had  to  them,  in  founding 
new  schools,  by  local  authorities  P — Unquestionably. 

17.103.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  authority  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
take  over  an  existing  private  school  under  certain  circumstances  P — Every- 
thing depends  upon  what  the  circumstances  are. 

17.104.  In  a  place  where  it  was  proposed  to  establish  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  a  school  of  what  might  be  alleged  to  be  a  competing  type 
of  a  public  character,  do  you  think  that  the  proprietors  of  the  private 
school  should  have  the  right  to  call  upon  the  local  authority  to  take  them 
over  P — I  think  that  in  the  introduction  of  any  new  system  of  seocmdaiy 
aohooia,  an  attempt  should  be  made  at  the  very  outset  to  do  as  litUe 
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injury  to  existiiig  seooiidary  lohoolB  as  pomible.  The  limitations  wliidh 
OQght  to  be  imposed  upon  the  local  antbonty  to  tbat  end  are  extzemely 
difficult  to  lay  down.  Eveiytbing  depends  npon  the  kind  of  achool.  I 
snppose  that  for  the  settlement  of  diificultieB  of  that  kind  it  would  be 
essential  in  the  earlier  years  to  have  some  appeal  to  some  other  authority 
to  settle  disputed  questions  of  that  kind. 

17.105.  Some  central  authority  ? — Some  central  authority — some  antho* 
rity  instituted  for  that  purpoie,  in  order  to  bring  tbe  new  system  into 
actual  working  order. 

17.106.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  co-education  of  boys 
and  girls  in  secondary  schoolBp — ^I  only  desire  to  say  that  so  far  a8 
elementary  schools  are  concerned,  which  is  up  to  the  age  I  have  mentioned 
of  H,  the  mixed  schools  under  the  school  board  are  conducted  under  those 
conditions,  and  with  very  admirable  results. 

17.107.  knd  you  think  that  that  might  be  continued  still  higher  with 
adTantage  ? — I  think  there  would  be  some  adyantages  in,  at  all  events,  the 
freedom  to  make  the  attempt. 

17.108.  You  would  allow  local  authorities  to  make  the  experiment  ? — T 
would  allow  local  authorities  to  make  the  experiment.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  it  would  succeed  until  it  h^  been  actually  tried  ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory. 

17.109.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  local  autho- 
rity, whatever  it  may  be.  that  manages  Secondary  fklucation  should  have 
power  to  give  aid  to  schools  as  well  as  to  manage  them  ? — As  the  Technical 
Education  Board  gi?e  aid  to  polytechnics,  you  mean  ? 

17.110.  Yes? — I  think  questions  would  arise  under  that  head,  which 
would  not  arise  in  the  durect  management  of  the  school  by  the  local 
authority. 

17.111.  No  doubt? — Whilst  they  might  as  a  matter  of  temporary 
arrangement  do  that,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  system  to 
continue. 

17.112.  Vou  contemplate  that  in  the  end  the  relation  of  this  public 
authority  to  secondary  schools  would  be  solely  the  relation  of  actual 
management,  not  of  grant  in  aid  ? — Not  of  subvention. 

17.113.  And  your  proposal  with  regard  to  the  school  board  extending 
its  work  so  as  to  manage  secondary  schools  is  based  upon  that  idea ;  you 
do  not  contemplate  extending  the  Elementary  Education  Act  so  as  to  give 
power  to  make  grants  in  aid  ? — No. 

17.114.  You  are  aware  that  already  there  is  a  system  of  grants  in  aid 
sanctioned  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  which  covers  a  large 
sphere  of  Secondary  Education  ?->Yes. 

17.115.  With  regard  to  that,  what  is  your  practical  proposal— to  repeal 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  or  to  continue  their  management  as  they 
are,  or  to  transfer  them  P — I  think,  of  course,  that  the  money  which  now 
goes  to  county  councils  under  Mr.  Gk>schen*s  scheme  of  1890,  ought  to  go 
to  the  Educational  Board,  and  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Educational 
Board  in  the  first  instsmce  where  one  existed. 

17.116.  You  propose  to  transfer  that  fund  P — ^Yes. 

17.117.  But  not  to  transfer  the  powers  P^I  see  no  reason  against  them. 
I  say  that  in  the  initial  stages  I  see  no  reason  for  declining  to  give  the 
same  liberty  to  the  Educational  Board  that  you  now  give  to  the  county 
councils.  It  is  not  the  end  at  which  I  should  aim.  I  look  upon  it  as  one 
of  those  things  which  may  be  very  good  for  the  present  distress,  but  not 
good  as  a  permanent  arrangement. 

17.118.  You  mean  rather,  that  you  would  give  the  school  board  the 
powers  which  are  now  given  to  the  county  council  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  but  that  in  advising  the  school  board  as  to  how  to  use 
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them  yott  would  adviae  them  not  to  make  a  free  use,  or  pemaument  nae,  of 
the  sectioQB  of  the  Act  anthoiismg  aid  P  —Not  to  be  content  with  that. 

17.119.  As  regarda  the  legialatiye  powers  and  grant  of  funds,  I  gather 
now  that  jou  propose  to  transfer  the  present  powers  of  the  oonnij  council 
and.  this  grant  to  the  school  board  P— To  the  education  authorities  for  the 
time  being. 

17.120.  The  school  board  ?— If  the  name  is  to  be  continued,  yes,  to  the 
school  board. 

17.121.  A  board  at  all  events  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  school 
board  P — ^Yes,  elected  for  educational  purposes. 

17.122.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  difficult,  at  this  stage,  to 
cany  out  your  proposal  ?— No  doubt  there  nre  difficulties,  because  those 
who  have  would  be  very  desirous  to  keep :  that  is  to  say,  undoubtedly  the 
county  council  would  not  like  the  Qovemment  to  cut  off  this  source  of 
revenuo,  and  one  sees  the  great  difficulty  of  retracing  a  wrong  step ;  but 
for  the  interests  of  the  work  of  education  an  attempt  ought  to  be  niade  to 
cany  over  to  the  new  educational  authority  supervisiug  the  whole  sphere 
of  education  the  funds  that  are  to  be  available  for  educational  uses. 

17.123.  Is  it  your  experience  that  matters  requiring  considerable  expert 
knowledge  are  best  managed  by  bodies  elected  ad  hocf^l  think  so. 
I  think,  certainly,  that  when  you  come  upon  the  community  to  pay, 
the  community  must  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  those  who  decide  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  money  which  they  contribute. 

17.124.  Have  they  not  that  voice  through  election  to  the  county  council  P 
— Yes ;  but  you  do  not  get  the  issue  there  ;  the  same  kind  of  men  are  not 
attracted  to  the  one  body  as  are  attracted  to  the  other. 

17.125.  Not  even  when  they  have  the  power  of  adding  to  their  number  P 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

17.126.  I  have  only  one  other  question  to  ask  you,  that  is  with  regard  to 
the  5,000  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  School  Board  of  14  years  and  upwards. 
TVe  have  a  return  in  which,  with  regard  to  the  Manchester  School  Board, 
out  of  187  children  on  the  rolls  over  15  years  of  age,  100  are  described  as 
backward  pupils ;  do  you  think  that  auything  like  that  proportion  of  these 
5,000  could  be  called  backward  ?—  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

17.127.  You  think  ihey  are  really  ex-Standard  P — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  in  one 
school  that  I  looked  into,  there  were  105. 

17.128.  (Mr.  TojpM.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  you  think  would  be 
the  attitude  of  the  London  School  Board  towards  a  supposititious  allotment 
of  representation  to  the  Board  upon  a  hybrid  body,  something  like  the 
present  Technical  Education  Board,  if  that  projportion  were  to  be  some* 
thing  like  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  of  the  vrhofe  P — I  should  say  that  the 
London  School  Board  would  look  favourably  upon  the  power  of  co* 
optating  for  purposes  of  that  kind,  others  than  their  own  members, 
l^ey  have  done  it  in  connexion  with  technical  instruction  upon  the  joint 
committee  '^hich  has  now  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  That  joint 
committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  school  board,  represen- 
tatives of  the  Drapers'  Company,  representatives  of  the  City  of  London 
Guilds,  and  the  Technical  Lostitute ;  one  member,  I  think,  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  two  co-optated  members.  ' 

17.129.  I  am  afraid  I  have  hardly  made  my  point  clear.  The  present 
Technical  Education  Board  of  London  I  think  invitee  the  London  School 
Board  to  send  three  members  to  that  body  P — Yes. 

17.130.  Under  a  possible  similar  arrangement  by  which  a  statutory  body 
were  to  be  created  of  the  same  type  to  manage  Secondary  Kducation,  do 
you  think  that  the  London  School  Board  would  be  satisfied  with  being 
asked  to  send,  say,  four  or  five  P — I  do  not  think  so.  The^  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  three  representatives  on  the  Technical  Instruction  Board ;  with 
the  number  of  three  I  mean,  on  the  present  Technical  Instruction  Board* 

i    88569.  I  I 
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Of  ooiine,  we  work  on  the  Teohnioal  InBfaraotioa  Board,  bat  we  have  always 
felt  at  the  School  Board  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  larger  refireflentaAioii. 

17,181.  Would  yon  mind  saying  what  proportion  of  the  body,  of  the 
nature  I  have  described,  yon  think  the  School  Board  would  consider  as  beiii^ 
a  fair  proportion  for  them  to  have  ? — I  could  not  form  an  estimate.  Yo>a.  see 
it  goes  quite  contrary  to  the  idea  that  I  have  with  regard  to  the  managemenft 
of  Secondary  Education.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  be  asked  to 
send  a  fractional  representation  upon  some  other  board,  but  that  the 
condition  is  the  other  way  about ;  that  we  ought  to  be  asked  to  aooept  a 
fractional  representation  of  somebody  else. 

17.132.  And  in  the  latter  case,  would  you  be  prepared  to  admit  to  the 
board  (the  governing  body  for  Secondary  Education  being  the  School 
Board)  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  county  council,  or  not 
members  of  the  school  board,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  experhi  in 
education  P — Yes,  I  think  that  the  new  educational  authority  for  Beoondjoy 
schools  ought  to  have  the  power  of  co-optation  for  those  purposes. 

17.133.  Would  you  mind  saying  what  you  think  should  be  the  ordiiury 
relations  between  the  central  authority  and  the  local  authority  for  Second- 
ary Education.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  central  authority  should 
have  towards  the  local  authority  upon  matters  of  Secondary  Education  as 
much  control,  as  mudi  right  of  interference  and  governance,  as  the  centra] 
authority  has  over  the  local  authority  for  primary  education? — Ab  the 
Education  Department  have  P 

17.134.  Yes  P — No,  certainly  not.  I  tuink  that  the  local  authority  oo^t 
to  have  very  much  larger  i>owers.  I  think  so  in  primary  education ;  I 
think  so,  still  more,  in  Secondary  Education. 

17.135.  {Mr.  CockhurH.)  Do  you  think  that  the  very  formidable  array  of 
legiislation  which  arises  before  one's  mind  if  we  are  to  have  yonr  way, 
makes  it  in  the  least  degree  possible  to  hope  that  anything  in  that  direction 
can  be  done  P — ^lliat  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  parliamentary  question 
which  I  am  not  able  to  answer.  1  do  not  see  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  suggestion  which  I  make  are  greater  than  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  other  suggestion. 

17,18G.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  have  understood  you  rightly,  that  to  begin 
with  you  involve  the  question  of  universal  school  boards,  or  universal 
education  boards,  or  whatever  you  call  them  P— I  am  giving  evidence  with 
reference  to  London,  and  in  London  we  have  an  universal  school  board. 
I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  what  is  good  for  London  is  good  for 
all  over  the  country. 

17,187.  Then  what  you  have  said  hitherto  has  been  exdusiYely  in 
application  to  London  P— Yes. 

17.138.  And  you  have  not  allowed  the  provinces  to  enter  into  yonr  mind 
at  all  f — ^Not  for  those  purposes ;  except  that,  so  far  as  the  general  prin* 
dples  are  applicable  in  the  matter  of  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
kind  of  school,  and  so  on,  those  requirements  would  be  as  suitable  to  the 
provinces  as  to  London;  but  when  you  come  to  the  matter  of  local 
authority  I  have  been  speaking  with  special  reference  to  London. 

17.139.  In  your  mind,  will  the  local  authority,  as  constituted  for 
London,  require  to  be  different  from  the  local  authority  in  the  provinces  ? 
— ^Yes ;  because  London  is  not  like  any  other  place.  It  always  seems  to 
me  that  we  make  too  little  of  the  difference  between  the  circumstances  of 
rural  life  and  of  urban  life,  and  between  the  circumstances  of  ordinary 
urban  life  and  metropolitan  life ;  they  are  all  very  diiierent,  and  have 
very  different  characteristics,  and  to  try  to  blend  them  into  one  uniform 
system  would,  as  I  think,  do  harm  in  the  long  run.  What  is  suitable  fur 
London  may  not  bo  suitable  for  the  provinces ;  and,  certainly,  what  is 
suitable  for  the  provinces  would  not  be  suitable  for  London. 

17.140.  But,  with  the  exception  of  your  mode  of  election  and  your  mode 
of  subdivision  of  London,  you  are  working  under  the  same  Act,  ednca> 
tionally,  as  any  other  school  board?— That  is  so;  but  then  there  are  nut 
school  boards  all  over  the  country. 
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17»141.  Then,  oonfining  onrselvee  to  London,  which  I  imdersUnd  to  be 
the  feeling  of  the  Commission,  so  far  as  yonr  evidenoe  is  ooncemed,  should 
you  think  it  at  all  possible  to  take  away  from  the  London  County  Council, 
not  only  the  very  large  sum  which  is  now  theirs  in  the  way  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Act,  but  also  the  power  to  levy  a  rate,  is  it  at  all  possible  to  con- 
template carrying  through  legislation  which  would  involve  that  P->Why 
not  ?  The  London  ratepayer  is  the  same  person  whether  he  is  subjected 
to  the  rate  of  the  London  County  Council  or  to  that  of  the  London  School 
Board.  We  all  go  to  the  same  ratepayer,  all  bodies  go  to  the  same  rate- 
payer ;  and  whether  the  money  from  Ciovemment  went  into  the  common 
fund  of  the  county  council,  or  into  the  common  fund  of  the  school  board, 
would  make  no  difference  to  the  ratepayer,  he  would  get  exactly  the  relief 
that  he  gets  now. 

17.142.  Did  it  enter  into  your  mind  that  this  new  body,  this  new 
educational  board  (the  school  board  converted  for  London)  should  be  able 
to  take  over  into  its  purview  the  existing  secondary  schools,  endowed 
schools,  and  grammar  schools  of  every  kind  that  you  have  in  London  P — 
So  far  as  they  saw  fit  to  do  that  I  think  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  to 
that  end ;  but,  as  I  said,  questions  of  dispute  would  unquestionablT  adse 
as  to  which  an  appeal  ought  to  be  possible  to  some  other  authority  not 
interested  in  the  locality. 

17.143.  StiU,  for  the  purposes  of  co-ordination  and  organisation  of  a 
complete  system,  you  do  see  the  neceesitT  for  one  authority  reigning 
supreme,  perhaps  with  a  power  of  appeaf  somewhere  else?— Yes,  ulti- 
mately, I  think,  all  schools  would  come  under  that  authority ;  but  there 
would  be  an  initial  stage,  during  which  you  would  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  makeshifts,  and  during  that  period,  of  course,  the  educational 
authority  might  make  a  grant  to  such  a  school.  But  that  always  seems 
to  me  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  not  a  permanent 
one. 

17.144.  Then  what  should  be  the  relation  of  this  now  authority,  or  old 
authority  with  new  powers,  to  the  voluntary  schools  and  voluntary  scho<)l 
managers  P — They  would  have  no  more  power  or  authority  than  tiiey  have 
now. 

17.145.  Would  you  give  them  no  representation  upon  the  voluntary 
schools  p — ^Are  you  speaking  of  elementary  schools  P 

17,146  No ;  secondary  schools,  I  mean.  If  you  set  up  a  higher  grade 
school  at  the  London  Board,  I  suppose  you  contemplate  freedom  to 
voluntary  managers  to  do  the  same  if  they  find  it  necessary  in  their 
district  P — Those  would  be'elementary  schools,  and  the  law,  so  far  as  I 
desire,  would  remain  unchanged  in  that  respect.  When  you  came  to  the 
question  of  schools — ^not  elementary  schools,  but  secondary  schools— any- 
one attempting  to  provide  a.  school  within  the  area  of  the  authority  for 
secondary  schools  in  London,  would  do  so  at  his  or  her  own  risk. 

17.147.  Then,  as  to  the  gradation  of  schools,  you  make  it  by  age,  I 
understand  p — Yee« 

17.148.  Would  you  think  it  an  advantageous,  or  a  possible  thing,  for  a 
boy  or  a  girl  to  be  carried  on  in  a  given  school  till  14  years  along  the 
roads  of  that  school  method  with  that  school  staff  and  curriculum;  and  then 
to  be  transferred  for  a  couple  of  years  to  a  new  set  of  cironmstanoes  P — 
No  ;  my  suggestion  is  that  the  parent  would  know  beforehand  how  long 
he  is  likely  to  keep  the  child  at  school,  and  would  put  the  child, 
therefore,  into  a  school  suited  to  the  age  to  which  he  would  be  kept. 

17.149.  Then  there  would  be  no  cost  of  transferring  P — Yes,  there  would 
be  the  cost  of  transferring  him ;  but  the  cases  of  transfer  would  be  by 
scholarship. 

17.150.  (Mr.  YoxaU,)  At  the  age  of  14 P— At  any  time ;  it  is  now  at  the 
age  of  13. 

17.151.  {Mrs,  Bryant.)  With  regard  to  that  last  part  of  Mr.  Cockbnm*B 
question,  there  appears  to  be  a  difficulty  in  that  case  about  the  fees.     If 
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ft  pavent  prefers  to  keep  his  child  at  sohool  till  he  is  16,  and  aends  him, 
therefore,  to  a  seoondary  aohool  at  an  earlier  age,  he  has  to  paj  the  fees? — 


17,152.  Instead  of  getting  education  in  an  elementary  school  up  to  14 
free  P — ^Yes,  that  is  so,  no  doubt ;  but  that  would  be  the  parent  wno  can 
see  his  iraj  to  pay  the  fee  all  the  way  along  On  the  other  hand,  joo 
would  have  the  case  of  children  of  poorer  parents  in  elementary  aefaools. 
If  they  are  children  who  would  profit  by  staying  longer  at  sehool,  they 
would  go  by  the  scholarship  system  right  on  to  the  second%r7  aohooL 

17,163.  Then,  bearing  upon  that,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  queation  aboiot 
scholarahins.  As  you  Imow,  the  London  Technical  Education  Board  idTfls 
a  scholarsnip  which  carries  with  it,  not  only  free  education,  bat  a  main- 
tenance grant  of  101,  to  children  of  poor  parents  P — Yes. 

17.154.  Do  you  think  that,  to  meet  the  case  that  you  have  just  now  pot^ 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  there  was  also  provision  for  sd^iolarahipa  wldtk 
carried  plaoesonly,  and  no  maintenance  P — No ;  I  do  not.  I  think  thatthe 
question  of  retention  at  school  is  a  question  into  which  the  maintenanoe 
element  enters  very  much  indeed.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  po8sible  loss  of  the  child's  eamingB, 
and,  if  you  have  to  deal  with  poorer  children,  I  think  vou  jxiuaA  deal  with 
them  not  only  by  way  of  a  scholarship,  which  practically  covers  the  fees 
and  books,  but  by  some  arrangement  which  covers  the  loss  of  eaminga. 

17.155.  I  think  I  did  not  make  my  question  quite  dear.  What  I  meant 
to  ask  was  whether  you  would  propose  or  approve  of  the  sugysestion  that, 
besides  the  provision  of  a  large  number  of  scholarships  for  children  of  that 
degree  of  poverty,  there  should  slsobe  a  supply  of  free  places  which  oonld  be 
gained  by  children  of  just  the  purents  whom  you  are  contemplating — the 
parents  who  intend  to  keep  and  wish  to  keep  their  children  at  aehool  till 
they  are  16,  but  who  wotild  find  it  difficult  to  send  them  to  seoondsiy 
schools  at  an  earlier  age? — I  think  it  possible  that  some  such  scholanihipe 
might  be  needed,  but,  as  to  the  number  and  amount,  all  those  things  I 
would  leave  to  the  local  authority  to  decide  in  view  of  their  own  local 
exigencies. 

17.156.  Then  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some  rather  wider  questions  with 
regard  to  the  large  number  of  children,  say  the  5,000  children  under  the 
London  School  Board,  who  in  your  opinion  ought  to  be  in  secondary  schools. 
Would  you  propose  that  the  education  board  which  you  contemplate 
should  establish  these  schools  P — Certainly. 

17.157.  And  at  what  sort  of  fee  would  you  propose  to  establish  the-n  P.^ 
Well,  every  child  in  an  •  elementary  school  in  London  to-day  costs,  I 
suppose,  4kL  or  5t.  a  year. 

17.158.  Bo  much  as  that  P— In  gross,  about  that  Then  you  take  from 
that  the  grant  upon  examination  and  for  fee,  which  practicaUy  brings  it 
down  to  2T.  lOs.  net  Whilst  «"M»"nr>lfig  that  every  child  costs  42.,  I  do  not 
think  a  child  would  cost  more  in  a  secondary  school  under  the  School  Board 
for  London  than  the  children  do  in  the  orwuaj  elementary  schools. 

17.159.  {Mr.  Gochbwm.)  Your  classes  would  be  smalleT,  surely  ? — ^Yes, 
but  they  would  not  cost  more. 

17.160.  The  teaching  staff  would  be  doubled  P— The  teaching  staff 
would  be  larger  j  but  as  regards  the  cost  of  building  and  repairs,  and  all 
that,  I  do  not  thmk  you  comd  have  better  equipped  schools  than  we  have. 
whatever  name  you  call  them  by,  when  vou  consider  the  structure.  When 
it  comes  to  maintenance  it  would  probably  work  out  at  something  under 
52.  a  head. 

17.161.  {Mrs.  Bi'ya/nL)  That  is  only  the  current  expense ;  it  does  not 
include  the  uutml  expense  P — ^It  does  not  include  the  initial  expense.  It 
includes  the  ordinary  maintenance  expense.  I  think  as  to  the  figure,  I 
speak  of  course  tcom  recollection,  but  my  recollection  is,  that  ^y^  child 
in  London  Board  Schools  to-day  costs  between  U.  and  52.  grt^s.  The  fee 
would  be  something  under  51.  a  year ;  therefore,  I  should  propose  thai 
amoont. 
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17,16^  That  i9  to  nay,  yon  would  oharge  these  childzen  in  jour  new 
seoondai^  sdiools  a  fee  of  61,  or  42.  P — Something  of  the  kind. 

17,168.  And  yon  would  spend  upon  them  also  this  sum  per  head  —that  is 
spent  on  the  ohildreD  in  elementary  schools  p — Tea,  oertainhr.  I  suppose 
the  same  amount  would  obviously  be  spent  upon  them ;  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  done  for  less,  probably  for  a  little  more. 

17.164.  So  that  you  caloulate  the  cost  to  be  about  91.  or  102.  P— Not  quite 
so  much  as  that. 

17.165.  Between  82.  and  102.  P  -Probably  about  82.  a  year  if  initial 
expenses  were  reckoned. 

17.166.  Then  do  you  contemplate  tluit  this  education  board  in  London 
would  haye  all  these  schools  under  its  direct  management  P — No,  under  its 
direct  control. 

17.167.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  exactly  P  -I  mean  that  they  are  the 
final  court  of  appeal ;  that  there  are  innumerable  details  that  might  be 
settled  practically,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  local  committees —local 
managers. 

17.168.  Something  like  the  system  of  school  managers  P — ^Yes. 

17.169.  Then  what  kind  of  control,  or  other  kind  of  management  or 
control,  do  you  contemplate  that  this  board  would  have  over  the  other 
secondary  amools  which  were  not  established  by  the  board  itself — not  its 
own  schools  but  the  endowed  schools  and  all  such  schools? — I  do  not 
think  the  board  ought  to  have  any  control  over  any  school  not  distinctly 
aided  bv  itself ;  and  I  think  that  if  assistance  were  given,  as  suggested 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  then  of  course  that  grant  carries 
with  it  a  certain  amount  of  control ;  but  unless  there  were  a  monev  grant 
I  do  not  think  the  new  board  ought  to  interfere  with  existing  schools. 

17.170.  And  you  do  not  propose  that  there  should  be  money  grants  P — I 
do  not  propose  ultimately  that  there  should  be  money  grants.  I  think 
that  in  the  beginning  you  might  find  it  would  help  probably  just  to  bridge 
over  the  difSculty  that  would  be  experienced  in  introducing  a  new  system, 
so  as  to  join  the  new  on  to  the  old. 

17.171.  Then  the  functions  of  the  board  would  really  come  to  this  :  It 
would  be  its  duty  to  find  out  exactly  how  rauoh,  and  what  kind  of  secon- 
dary school  supply  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  leaving  the  other 
schools,  both  public  and  private  schools,  to  cairy  on  their  work  P — ^To  fill 
up  gaps  in  the  first  instance,  with  power  to  take  over  ultimately ;  and  that 
would  operate  year  by  year  until  the  authority  became  the  predominant 
autibority. 

17.172.  Would  vou  propose  to  deal  in  any  way  with  the  problem  of 
ascertaining  whetner  the  private  schools  in  a  certam  neighbourhood  were 
already  doing  the  work  of  Secondary  Education  sufficiently  P— I  thiiJc  you 
must  have  an  appeal  to  a  central  authority  as  to  that. 

17.173.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  teachers.  You  contemplated  that  the  teacher  should  first  have 
a  sufficient  general  education,  and  that  afterwards  the  training  should  be 
given  in  schools  P — ^Yes. 

17.174.  Do  you  find  anywhere  in  this  course  of  preparation  a  place  for 
the  education  of  the  teachers  on  a  dcientificbasis  P^Yes ;  I  think  that  so  far 
as  the  examination  is  concerned,  the  theory  of  teaching  and  of  pedagogics 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  examination,  but  it  is  the  practice  of  teaching  wat 
seems  to  me  the  main  element  after  all,  and  that  is  a  matter  that  you  can 
only  find  out  by  actual  trial  of  the  teacher  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the 
pchpol, 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned. 
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Prbseht  : 

Me.  nENfiT  HOBHOOSE,  M.A.,  M.P.,  nr  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Ltttelton,  M.A. 

The  Very  Bev.  The  Dean  op  Manchester,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbaikn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richard  0.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockburn. 

Mr.  Charles  Fen  wick,  M.P. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

The  Hou.  WiLUAM  N.  Bruce,  Secretary 

Mr.  George  Sutherlaud  examined. 

17.175.  (Ohairman.)  Yoa  have  been  kind  enough  to  come  here  to  tender 
evidence  to  us  as  representing,  I  think,  one  of  the  Lancashire  aniofis  ? — 
I  am  secretary  of  the  Wigan  Typographical  Society,  and  a  delegate  oo 
the  Local  Trades  Council. 

17.176.  And  you  wish  to  give  evidence,  I  suppose,  as  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  working  men  whom  you  represent  in  respect  of 
secondary  instruction  P — Yes. 

NssDov  17,177.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  us,  in  the  first  place,  what  kind  of 

ElsIShtairt*  Fchools  they  deHire  to  pre})are  their  children  for  a  higher  secondaiy 

ScHoorj  IV      instruction  H — In  the  borough  of  Wigan  we  have  about  13  elemeiitAxy 

Wioav.        schools.    We  have  not  a  hi^er  grade  school,  and  we  think  that  we  onglit 

to  haye  a  school  of  that  character.    We  think  that  in  Wigan  we  are 

handicapped  in  so  far  that  we  have  not  a  school  where  the  children  oan 

go  and  receive  tuition  in  the  higher  standards  of  elementary  education. 

17.178.  Hare  you  a  school  board  at  Wigan  P — ^Yes. 

17.179.  But  they  have  not  established  one  of  these  higher  grade 
schools  F — No,  we  have  no  board  schools  although  we  have  a  school 
board. 

17.180.  You  have  got  a  school  board  without  any  board  schools  P — ^Yes. 

1/,18L  Have  there  been  any  representations  made  to  the  school  board 
on  this  subject  P — No,  I  do  not  think  there  have,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

17,1!^.  Is  there  a  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  in  Wigan  among  the 
working  men  P — ^Yes. 

17.183.  The  school  board,  of  course,  has  power  to  set  up  such  a  school 
in  Wigan  as  in  other  places  P — ^Yes. 

17.184.  Why  has  it  not  been  approached  on  the  subject  P — I  cannot  say 
why  they  have  not  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  but  the  schools  in  Wigan,  as 
I  Bay,  are  in  the  hands  of  denomi nationalists,  and  they  have  nerer  yet 
provided  a  higher  grade  school,  but  there  is  a  s'jrong  opinion  amongst  the 

^  working  classes  that  a  school  of  that  character  should  be  provided. 

17.185.  (3fr.  Gockbum.)  Is  all  the  school  accommodation  required  for 
Wigan  proyided  by  the  yoluntary  sohool  manageraf^-^Yee. 
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17.186.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Have  they  no  higher  grade  Bohools  under 
any  denomination  ? — None,  and  we  find  in  the  schools  that  there  is  a  very 
small  per  centage  of  scholars  who  remaia  after  passing  the  exemption 
standard,  which  is  the  Fifth. 

17.187.  Then  what  becomes  of  thcra  P — Tbey  go  to  work. 

17.188.  Is  there  no  grammar  school  in  Wigan  ? — ^Yes,  there  is  a 
grammar  school,  and  we  have,  in  connexion  with  the  grammar  school, 
free  scholarships  from  endowments.  Those  scholarships  are  gained  by  an 
examination  which  takes  place  in  the  grammar  school,  conducted  by  the 
headmaster,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  examination  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
with  the  exception  that  the  headmaster,  condacts  the  examination,  and  it 
would  be  much  moi  e  satisfactory,  I  find,  if  the  examination  was  conducted 
by  a  Government  inspector. 

17.189.  (Mr.  Cochbum.)  Have  any  rcpiescntations  been  made  to  the 
managers  of  any  of  the  roluntary  schools,  asking  them  to  convert  any  of 
their  schools  into  a  school  of  the  type  which  yon  say  Wigan  wants 
namely,  a  higher  grade  school  P — No,  1  do  not  think  that  any  such  repre- 
sentations have  been  made.  But  we  find  that  there  is  a  disposition 
amongst  the  headmasters  when  a  boy  passi  s  the  Fifth  Standard,  to  get 
without  him,  because  it  does  not  pay  them  to  ke^p  a  teacher  to  fix  his 
attention  to  the  boys  in  those  higher  standards.  Therefore  they  get  away 
f^om  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  would  otherwise. 

17.190.  Surely  that  is  only  because  they  are  so  limited  in  numbers  in 
one  school  ? — ^Yes. 

17.191.  (Chairman.)  You  say  generally  that  there  is  no  provision  for 
higher  elementary  instruction  in  your  borough  ? — Yes. 

17.192.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Does  the  grammar  school  then  not  satiBfy 
you  at  allP — The  grammar  school  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  working 
classes,  in  so  far  as  it  is  one  guinea  per  quarter  for  instruction. 

17.193.  (Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  secondary  schools  in  Wigan, 
jou  say  that  the  working  class  bo3'S  can  only  take  advantage  of  the 
second'iry  schools  tliat  exist  through  the  means  of  free  scholarships  P — Yes. 

17.194.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  those  free  scholarships  P — There 
are  about  90  at  one  time  receiving  this  free  education. 

17.195.  And  are  those  free  scholarships  given  by  one  of  the  local 
authorities,  or  are  they  given  out  of  an  endowment? — They  are  given 
by  an  endowment  from  a  private  gentleman. 

17.196.  Is  it  a  recent  endowment  P — Yes,  it  is  within  the  last  10  years, 
I  should  say 

17.197.  But  it  is  a  permanent  endowment?— Yes. 

17.198.  Are  there  any  scholarships  given  by  the  county  council  or  the 
town  council  in  connexion  with  the  secondary  schools  ? — No. 

17.199.  I  think  in  your  borough  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the 
town  council  and  the  Lancaster  County  Council  by  which  the  county 
scholarships  are  thrown  open  to  boys  in  your  borough  ;  Ir  not  that  so  ? — 
There  is  an  arrangement  existing  between  the  Lancjishire  County  Council, 
and  the  County  Borough  Council  and  the  mining  and  technical  schools, 
whereby  boys  are  drafted  in  groups  of  30  from  the  elementary  schools 
after  passing  Standard  lY.  to  receive  manual  instruction  in  woodwork. 

17.200.  They  receive  that  in  the  technical  school  ? — Yes,  a  branch  of 
the  technical  school ;  it  is  a  room  that  is  uped  specially  for  that  purpose, 
but  apart  from  the  technical  school  building  proper. 

17.201.  Is  that  the  only  instruction  thit  they  receive  in  the  technical 
school  ? — That  is  the  only  instruction  received  in  the  technical  school  bj 
the  scholars  in  the  elementary  schools. 

17.202.  And  are  there  no  county  scholarships  open  to  Wigan  boys,  to 
take  them  to  secondary  echools  ? — None  whatever. 
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17.203.  Then,  except  for  those  SO  free  places  in  the  grammar  school,  there 
is  DO  means  for  the  bojs  of  the  working  classes  to  pass  to  the  secondary 
schools  P — ^That  is  so. 

17.204.  And  I  suppose  that  the  persons  you  represent  would  desire  a 
larger  provision  of  scnolarships  P^They  require  facilities  lor  instruction 
in  the  higher  standards. 

17.205.  We  hayo  considered  the  question  of  the  higher  grade  schools ; 
but  apart  from  that  they  would  desire,  I  imagine,  more  scholarships  to 
enable  their  sons  to  get  nigher  instruction  at  those  secondary  schools  ? — 
That  is  very  desirable. 

17.206.  And  what  have  you  to  say  about  the  yalue  of  the  scholarships — 
ought  tbey  to  be  merely  free  places,  or  ooght  they  to  have  an  allowance 
for  maintenance  as  well  P — I  should  say  that  they  should  be  free  places, 
speaking  as  a  wage  earner. 

17.207.  1'hat  would  bo  sufficient  to  enable  a  certain  number  of  boys  to 
take  advantage  of  them  F — Tes. 

17.208.  Up  to  wha*.  age  ?— Up  to,  say,  16. 

17.209.  And  that  is  about  the  limit  of  age  to  which  the  pareoiie  would 
desire  to  keep  them  at  those  schools,  is  itr — Tes,  amongst  the  working 
class  community. 

17.210.  But  there  might  be  exceptional  boys  who  would  be  fitted  to 
receive  higher  instruction  up  to  a  later  age.  Mow  would  yon  proyide  for 
them  P — III  oases  where  parents  were  fairly  well  situated,  and  a  boy  was 
intelligent,  I  belieye  in  special  oases  they  would  desire  that  the  boy 
shoulcTgo  ftirther  with  his  instruction. 

17.211.  And  in  that  case  a  scholarship  of  a  larger  amount  might  be 
desirable  P — Yes. 

17.212.  {Dean  of  MandiMter.)  Of  course  there  is  technical  instruction 
proyided  at  your  grammar  school  P— There  is  no  technical  instruction 
proyided  at  our  grammar  school. 

17.213.  None  P — None  whateyer. 

17.214.  Is  there  no^  or;j;anised  science  school  P — There  are  science 
classes,  but  I  am  speaking  m  respect  to  manual  instruction. 

17.215.  But  there  is  an  organised  science  school  P — Yes,  certainly. 

17.216.  (Mr,  Oochhurn )  With  regard  to  this  manual  instruction,  hayo 
you  again  made  representations  to  the  managers  of  the  voluntary  schools, 
that  it  is  within  their  power  to  train  boys  in  it  P — They  know  it  already ; 
and  the  arrangement  is  that  by  providing  accommodation  and  instruction 
for  boys  in  the  technical  school  the  grant  is  divided  between  the  technical 
school  and  the  schools  from  which  the  boys  are  drafted. 

17.217.  {Dean  of  ManokeBier,)  You  have  a  technical  school  P— Yes. 
This  manual  instruction  class  is  a  branch  of  the  technical  school. 

17.218.  What  is  the  technical  school  P — llie  technical  school  is  named 
the  Wigan  Technical  and  Mining  School,  and  it  teaches  mining, 
engineering,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences. 

17.219.  Is  it  under  the  Wigan  Corporation  P  —It  is  partly  supported  by 
the  Wigan  County  Borough  Council,  by  the  Lancashire  County  Council, 
and  by  private  endowment. 

17.220.  By  whom  is  it  managed  P — It  is  managed  by  representatiyea 
from  the  county  council,  the  borough  council,  and  the  old  goyemors  of 
what  was  called  originally  the  Wigan  Mining  School. 

17.221.  Do  the  county  council  and  the  county  borough  council  give  the 
n«oney  that  they  receive  under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  P— Yes. 

17.222.  All  of  it  ? — Yes ;  all  that  is  apportioned  to  the  county  borough 
council. 

17.223.  How  much  is  that  P — I  oould  not  give  the  amount.  The  countj 
borough  givM  all^  but  the  county  council  of  oourse  giyes  a  portion. 
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17.224.  {Mr,  G*Khbum.)  The  practice  in  Wigan,  I  gather,  is  for  the 
working  men  to  cau-»e  their  children  to  leave  school  very  early ;  and  you 
have  said  that  they  mostly  leave  at  the  Fifth  Standard  ? — Yes;  that  is  the 
exemption  standard  in  Wigan ;  it  is  rather  low. 

17.225.  Then  the  boys  woald  pass  that  at  abont  12.  Do  yon  mean  that 
thej  go  to  work  mostly  at  12  ? — Tes ;  they  will  pass  at  11  sometimes. 

17.226.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  boys  in  Wigan,  as  a  rule,  ^o  to 
work  so  early  as  11  P — Yes  ;  there  are  a  good  many  half-timers  in  Wigan. 

17.227.  What  do  they  work  at  as  half-timers? — Some  in  mills;  and 
other  boys  will  go  into  shops  as  errand  boys;  they  do  not  go  into 
workshops. 

17.228.  You  were  asked  by  the  Ohairman  ^ust  now  about  scholarships ; 
and  you  said  that  you  thou^t  the  scholarship  should  carry  a  boy  up  to 
about  16  years  old  ? — Yes. 

17.229.  And  that  a  scholarship  would  be  sufficient  if  it  covered  the  cost 
of  education.  Do  ^ou  really  mean  that :  that  if  at  present  a  working- 
class  parent  takes  his  boy  from  school  at  11  to  become  a  wage-earner  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  remission  of  school  fees  and  nothins 
more  in  the  way  of  maintenance,  or  that  which  would  take  the  place  ox 
wages? — Exactly  so;  because  we  find  the  boys,  through  not  bavins 
attention  in  the  higher  standards,  become  indifferent,  and  leave  school 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  would. 

17.230.  (Dean  of  Manehewier.)  Then  comparatively  few  wish  to  go  on — 
that  is  about  it? — ^Yes;  after  the  Sixth  Standard  very  few  remain,  I 
should  think. 

17.231.  How  many  could  you  say  ? — I  could  not  give  the  per-centage, 
but  I  should  think  tnat  in  a  school  of  about  400  there  would  not  be  more 
than  perhaps  20  in  the  Sixth  Standard. 

17.232.  (Mr,  Fenwich.)  Would  their  number  increase  if  they  had 
facilities  afforded  them  for  obtaining  higher  education  in  the  nigher 
branches  P — Yes ;  I  believe  that  if  a  higher  grade  school  were  established 
in  the  borough  the  classes  would  become  stronger,  and  the  boys  would 
receive  such  attention  that  they  would  have  greater  interest  in  their 
instruction,  and  would  consequently  remain  longer  at  school. 

17.233.  Then,  assuming  that  thoy  did  remain  longer  at  school,  do  you 
think  that  the  provision  of  free  places  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them 
to  do  so  P— Yes. 

17.234.  Without  any  provision  for  maintenance? — ^Are  you  speaking 
now  of  boarding  schools  ? 

17.235.  I  am  speaking  now  of  secondary  schools  ? — By  maintenance  do 
you  mean  help  towards  the  boarding  of  the  boy  ? 

1 7.236.  I  mean  some  allowance  to  cover  the  loss  of  wages  that  might  be 
earned,  caused  by  the  boy  being  continued  at  school,  and  therefore  with- 
drawn from  employment? — I  believe  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the 
working  classes  who  would  be  satisfied  if  the  boy  were  content  to  remain 
at  school  longer ;  but  we  find  the  boys  very  indifferent,  and  the  teacher 
equally  so,  on  account  of  the  GoTernment  grant  which  he  would  lose.  By 
paying  attention  to  the  higher  standard  boys  he  would  be  neglecting  the 
lower  standards,  and  therefore  he  would  suffer  pecuniarily ;  and  I  toink 
if  greater  attention  were  given  to  them  they  would  remain  longer  at 
school. 

17,287.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  that  the  parents  would  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  value  of  the  boy*s  labour  for  some  further  ^ears,  provided 
tbev  were  assured  that  he  was  getting  good  and  useful  instruction  of  a 
higher  kind  at  school,  and  they  had  not  to  pay  a  high  fee  for  it  ? — ^I  believe 
that  would  be  so  in  a  lu'ge  per«oentage  of  oases. 
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17.238.  (Lady  Frederick  GamendUh.)  Even  bo  long  as  from  11  to  15  yeants 
of  age  P— No,  1  should  not  say  that  a  very  large  proportiou  would  remain 
to  15 ;  but  a  large  proportion  would  remain  up  to  14. 

17.239.  (Deem  of  Manchester.)  After  passing  the  exemption  standard  P — 
Tes ;  14  is  the  age  at  which  apprenticing  takes  place,  and  that  is  about 
the  age  at  which  I  think  they  would  leave  to  go  to  trades. 

17.240.  Then  are  all  these  elementary  day  schools  at  Wigan  of  the  same 
mind  on  this  matter,  do  you  consider  P — With  regard  to  the  higher  grade 
lads,  do  yon  mean  P 

17.241.  YesP — Yes,  I  believe  there  is  a  eeneral  disposition  to  get 
without  the  boys  after  they  have  passed  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Standards. 

17.242.  {Chairman,)  Have  you  any  views  which  yon  wish  to  put  before 
us  with  regard  to  the  authority  which  should  manage  schools  in  a  borough 
like  Wigan  ;  are  you  satisfiea  with  the  school  board  as  the  authority  F — 
Tes,  1  think  the  school  board  is  the  best  authority.  1  am  not  favourable 
to  the  committee  of  the  county  borough  council,  insomuch  that  I  feel  that 
we  have,  generally  speaking,  a  better  class  of  men  on  the  school  board 
than  we  have  on  tne  town  council ;  the  fact  of  his  seeking  a  place  on  the 
school  board  is  evidence,  1  think,  of  his  interest  in  education.  He  has  no 
private  interests  to  serve. 

17.243.  Your  school  board  are,  apparently,  elected  to  do  very  little  P — 
Our  school  board  does  very  little  more  than  perform  the  duties  of  a  school 
attendance  committee. 

17.244.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Enforcing  the  compulsory  powers? — ^Yes. 

17.245.  iOhoiirman.)  And  the  electors  acquiesce  in  that  view? — ^They 
have  done  up  to  now. 

17.246.  You  do  not  wish  to  see  any  change  in  the  authority  for  educa- 
tion in  Wigan,  tdenP — Speaking  personally,  1  should  like  to  see  the 
schools  put  under  what  is  known  as  popular  control ;  but  I  feel  sure  aS 
the  same  time  that  1  should  not  be  expSressing  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  wage  earners  in  that  view. 

17.247.  You  mean  that  you  would  like  to  see  them  all  school  board 
schools  P — Yes,  personally. 

17.248.  Or  a  sufficient  number  of  school  board  schools  P — Yes. 

17.249.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  board 
nystem  in  Wigan,  have  you  had  a  majority  always  on  the  school  board  for 
things  as  they  are  P—Yes,  we  have  only  had,  1  believe,  two  elections  since 
the  for  mat  ion  of  the  school  board. 

17.250.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  contest  P — Yes. 

17.251.  (Mr.  Oockbwm.)  What  is  the  population  of  Wigan  P — At  the 
present  time  it  is  about  58,000. 

17.252.  Then  you  are  just  a  county  borough  P — Yes. 

17.253.  Do  you  know  how  many  children  there  are  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  Wigan  P — No,  I  do  not  know  the  number. 

17.254.  (Chairman  )  Do  you  wish  to  put  before  us  any  views  with  regard 
to  inspection  and  examination  of  schools  P — 1  have  no  change  to  suggest 
in  that  roKpect.  1  think  that  inspection  nnd  examination  should  be  con- 
tinued. Tnere  should  be  plenty  of  inspection,  nnd  the  examination,  I 
think,  would  have  to  be  not  of  a  sampling  character  but  rather  of  an 
individual  test. 

17.255.  You  prefer  the  old  system  to  the  new  P — Yes. 

17.256.  On  what  ground  ? — Because  every  scholar  stands  up<Mi  his  own 
merits,  and  be  Ik  not  pulled  through  by  the  sampling  process. 

17.257.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  payment  by  results  works  satisfac- 
torily P — Payment  by  resultH  in  individual  e>Laminations  1  think  does,  but 
1  cannot  say  that  1  think  so  in  connexion  with  the  sampling  process. 

17,2r>8.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  1  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think 
there  would  be  a  considerable  growth  of  public  opinion  if  your  views  irere 
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to  preyail ;  would  it  be  rapid,  do  yon  think  P— I  have  alt^eady  said,  in 
expressing  my  view  with  regard  to  my  desire  for  popular  control,  that  it 
would  not  be  the  yiew  of  the  large  majority. 

17.259.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean,  supposing  there  were  schools 
established  such  as  you  would  like  to  see  above  what  are  Tirtnally  schools 
of  the  Fifth  Standard,  according  to  your  statement  do  you  think  Uie 
people  would  rapidly  rise  in  opinion  P — No,  I  think  not. 

17.260.  (Dr.  WonneU.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the 
grammar  school  at  Wigan  P — I  have  not  had  an  intimate  connexion  with 
the  grammar  sc.hool.  I  know'  the  place,  and  I  know  that  it  has  a  very 
small  per-centage  of  scholars. 

17.261.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  it  has  so  few  soholai^sP— I  think 
that  the  character  of  the  teaching  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  parents 
of  the  middle  classes. 

17.262.  (Deem  of  Mtmchetim'.)  May  I  ask  under  whose  government  is 
that  P  Is  it  under  private  government  P — ^Yes. 

17.263.  What  is  the  constitution  of  that  governing  body  P— The  rector 
of  Wigan  is  a  goremor  and  Sir  Francis  Powell,  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
high  standing  in  the  borough  and  neighbourhood. 

17.264.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  Do  you  think  they  take  an  interest  in  the  school  P 
— Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell  takes  an  interest  to  this  extent,  that  those 
free  scholarships  are  provided  by  his  muniflceDce. 

17.265.  I  think  the  headmaster  receives  a  certain  sum,  1002.  a  year  and 
the  use  of  the  building,  and  then  makes  his  own  arrangements  or  terms 
with  regard  to  the  scholars,  is  that  so  P— I  believe  that  has  prevailed, 
whether  it  prevails  to-day  I  cannot  say. 

17.266.  With  the  exception  that  he  is  bound  to  take  one  third  of  the 
number  as  free  soholars  P — One  third  of  the  whole  number  P 

17.267.  Tes  P — I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

17.268.  I  thought  perhaps  you  mi^ht  give  me  rather  more  information 
than  I  have  at  present  about  the  Wigan  Grammar  School.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  state  r — It  is  in  a  very  weak  state. 

17.269.  (Mr.  Sadler,)  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  feel  that  boys 
and  girls  who  have  left  school  early  and  are  devoting  themselves  to  wage- 
eaming  occupations  might  have  some  continuative  education  alongside 
of  their  industrial  employment  P — There  is  already  provision  made  by  the 
evening  continuation  schools,  and  when  they  were  first  instituted  we 
found  their  attendance  was  large,  but  has  gradually- dwindled,  and  1 
think  it  is  accountable  for  through  the  children  being  young  and  having 
to  stand  at  work  perhaps  10  hours  a  day  and  not  feeling  disposed  to  enter 
upon  studies  after  doing  a  day's  work. 

17.270.  And  you  think  that  that  state  of  things  will  continue  P — ^Yes,  T 
think  it  will. 

17.271.  Then  you  regard  the  prospects  of  continued  education  of  young 
men  and  young  women  engaged  in  industrial  employment  as  rather 
gloomy  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  there  will  ever  be  a  large  por-centage  of 
them  remain  at  the  continuation  school. 

17.272.  Are  there  any  other  agencies  besides  the  continuation  school 
that  might  fill  that  gapP~No,  there  are  no  agencies;  only  the  technical 
school  and  the  continuation  school. 

17.273.  Considering  how  much  political  responsibility  is  now  thrown 
on  these  people,  do  you  not  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  national  moment 
that  we  snould  encourage  them  to  train  themselves  by  a  higher  edacation  P 
— Most  decidedly. 

17.274.  Then  have  you  any  suggestiocs  that  yon  could  make  by  which 
those  obstacles  and  this  inertia  could  be  overcome  P — I  have  already 
m^de  one  suggestion,  whereby  the  instruction  of  children  of  the  working 
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Of  ocmne,  we  work  on  the  Teohnioal  InBtrootion  Board,  bat  we  have  always 
felt  at  the  School  Board  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  larger  representation. 

17.131.  Would  you  mind  saying  what  proportion  of  the  body,  of  the 
nature  I  have  described,  you  think  the  School  Board  would  ooniider  as  being 
a  fair  proportion  for  them  to  have  P — ^I  could  not  form  an  estimate.  Ton  see 
it  goes  quite  contrary  to  the  idea  that  I  have  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  Secondary  Education.  I  do  not  belicYe  that  we  ought  to  be  asked  to 
send  a  fractional  representation  upon  some  other  board,  but  that  the 
condition  is  the  other  way  about ;  that  we  ought  to  be  asked  to  accept  a 
fractional  representation  of  somebody  else. 

17.132.  And  in  the  latter  case,  would  yon  be  prepared  to  admit  to  the 
board  (the  governing  body  for  Secondary  Education  being  the  School 
Board)  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  county  oounoLl,  or  not 
members  of  the  school  board,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  experts  in 
education  P — Yes,  I  think  that  the  new  educational  authority  for  seocmdazy 
schools  ought  to  have  the  power  of  co-optation  for  those  purposes. 

17.133.  Would  you  mind  saying  what  you  think  should  be  the  ordinary 
relations  between  the  central  authority  and  the  local  authority  for  Seoon<£- 
ary  Education.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  central  authority  should 
have  towards  the  local  authority  upon  matters  of  Secondary  Education  as 
much  control,  as  much  right  of  interference  and  governance,  as  the  central 
authority  has  over  the  local  authority  for  primary  education  P—Ab  the 
Education  Department  have  P 

17,184.  YeiB  P — No,  certainly  not.  I  tuink  that  the  local  authority  ought 
to  have  very  much  larger  powers.  I  think  so  in  primary  education ;  I 
think  so,  still  more,  in  Secondary  Education. 

17,135.  {Mr.  Cockburn,)  Do  you  think  that  the  very  formidable  array  of 
legii^tion  which  arises  before  one's  mind  if  we  are  to  have  your  way, 
makes  it  in  the  least  degree  possible  to  hope  that  anything  in  that  direction 
can  be  done  P — ^That  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  parliamentaiT  question 
which  I  am  not  able  to  answer.  I  do  not  see  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  suggestion  which  I  make  are  greater  than  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  other  suggestion. 

17,13G.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  have  understood  you  rightly,  that  to  begin 
with  you  involve  the  question  of  universal  school  boards,  or  universal 
education  boards,  or  whatever  you  call  them  P — ^I  am  giving  evidence  with 
reference  to  London,  and  in  London  we  have  an  universal  school  board. 
I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  what  is  good  for  London  is  good  for 
all  over  the  country. 

17,187.  Then  what  vou  have  said  hitherto  has  been  exclusively  in 
application  to  London  P — Yes. 

17,138.  And  you  have  not  allowed  the  provinces  to  enter  into  your  mind 
at  all  P — ^Not  for  those  purposes ;  except  that,  so  far  as  the  general  prin- 
ciples are  applicable  in  the  matter  of  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
kind  of  school,  and  so  on,  those  requirements  would  be  as  suitable  to  the 
provinces  as  to  London;  but  when  you  come  to  the  matter  of  local 
authority  I  have  been  speaking  with  special  reference  to  London. 

17,189.  Li  your  mind,  will  the  local  authority,  as  constituted  for 
London,  require  to  be  different  from  the  local  authority  in  the  provinces  P 
— ^Yes ;  because  London  is  not  like  any  other  place.  It  always  seems  to 
me  that  we  make  too  little  of  the  difference  between  the  circumstances  of 
rural  life  and  of  urban  life,  and  between  the  circumstances  of  ordinary 
urlnm  life  and  metropolitan  life ;  they  are  aU  very  different,  and  have 
very  different  characteristics,  and  to  try  to  blend  them  into  one  uniform 
system  would,  as  1  tliink,  do  harm  in  the  long  run.  What  is  suitable  for 
London  may  not  bo  suitable  for  the  provinces ;  and,  certainly,  what  is 
suitable  for  the  provinces  would  not  be  suitable  for  London. 

17,140,  But,  with  the  exception  of  your  mode  of  election  and  your  mode 
of  subdivision  of  London,  you  are  working  under  the  same  Act,  educa- 
tionally, as  any  other  school  board ?--l.liat  is  so;  but  then  there  are  nut 
school  boards  all  over  the  country. 
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17.141.  llien,  oonflning  onrselTefi  to  London,  which  I  imdefBtaiid  to  be 
the  feeling  of  the  GommiBsion,  bo  far  as  yonr  evidence  is  concerned,  shoold 
yon  think  it  at  aU  possible  to  take  away  from  the  London  Oonnfcy  Gonnoil, 
not  only  the  very  large  snm  which  is  now  theirs  in  the  way  of  the  Loca] 
Taxation  Act,  bnt  also  the  power  to  levy  a  rate,  is  it  at  all  possible  to  con- 
template carrying  throngh  legislation  which  wonld  involve  thai  P — Why 
not  ?  The  London  ratepayer  is  the  same  person  whether  he  is  subjected 
to  the  rate  of  the  London  Connty  Gonncil  or  to  that  of  the  London  School 
Board.  We  all  ffo  to  the  same  ratepayer,  all  bodies  go  to  the  same  rate- 
payer ;  and  whether  the  money  from  Qovemment  went  into  the  common 
fund  of  the  connty  conncU,  or  into  the  common  fond  of  the  school  board, 
wonld  make  no  difference  to  the  ratepayer,  he  wonld  get  exactly  the  relief 
that  he  gets  now. 

17.142.  Did  it  enter  into  your  mind  that  this  new  body,  this  new 
edncational  board  (the  school  board  converted  for  London)  should  be  able 
to  take  over  into  its  purview  the  existing  secondary  schools,  endowed 
schools,  and  grammar  schools  of  every  kind  that  you  have  in  London  F — 
So  far  as  they  saw  fit  to  do  that  I  think  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  to 
Uiat  end ;  but,  as  I  said,  questions  of  dispute  would  unquestionably  arise 
as  to  which  an  appeal  ought  to  be  possible  to  some  other  authonty  not 
interested  in  the  locality. 

17.143.  Still,  for  the  purposes  of  co-ordination  and  organisation  of  a 
complete  system,  you  do  see  the  necessity  for  one  authority  reigning 
supreme,  perhaps  with  a  i>ower  of  appeal  somewhere  else  P— Yes,  ulti- 
mately, I  think,  all  schools  would  come  under  that  authority ;  but  there 
would  be  an  initial  stage,  during  which  you  would  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  makeshifts,  and  during  that  period,  of  course,  the  educational 
authority  might  make  a  grant  to  su<di  a  school.  But  that  always  seems 
to  me  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  not  a  permanent 
one. 

17.144.  Then  what  should  be  the  relation  of  this  now  authority,  or  old 
authority  with  new  powers,  to  the  voluntary  schools  and  voluntary  soho<}l 
managers  P — They  would  have  no  more  power  or  authority  than  they  have 
now. 

17.145.  Would  you  give  them  no  representation  upon  the  voluntary 
schools  P — Are  you  speaking  of  elementary  schools  P 

17,146  No ;  secondary  schools,  I  mean.  If  you  set  up  a  higher  grade 
school  at  the  London  Board,  I  snppose  you  contemplate  freedom  to 
voluntary  managers  to  do  the  same  if  they  find  it  necessary  in  their 
district  p — Those  would  be'elementary  schools,  and  the  law,  so  far  as  I 
desire,  would  remain  unchanged  in  that  respect.  When  you  came  to  the 
question  of  schools — ^not  elementary  schools,  but  secondary  schools — any- 
one attempting  to  provide  a.  school  within  the  area  of  the  authority  for 
secondary  schools  in  London,  would  do  so  at  his  or  her  own  risk. 

17.147.  Then,  as  to  the  gradation  of  schools,  you  make  it  by  age,  I 
understand  P — Yes« 

17.148.  Would  you  think  it  an  advantageous,  or  a  possible  thing,  for  a 
boy  or  a  girl  to  be  carried  on  in  a  given  school  till  14  years  along  the 
roads  of  that  school  method  with  that  school  staff  and  curriculum;  and  then 
to  be  transferred  for  a  couple  of  years  to  a  new  set  of  cironmstances  P — 
No ;  my  suggestion  is  that  the  parent  would  know  beforehand  how  long 
he  is  likely  to  keep  the  child  at  school,  and  would  put  the  child, 
therefore,  into  a  school  suited  to  the  age  to  which  he  would  be  kept. 

17.149.  Then  there  would  be  no  cost  of  transferring  P — ^Yee,  there  would 
be  the  cost  of  transferring  him ;  but  the  cases  of  transfer  would  be  by 
scholarship. 

17.150.  {Mr,  YoxaU.)  At  the  age  of  14P— At  any  time ;  it  is  now  at  the 
age  of  13. 

17.151.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  With  regard  to  that  last  part  of  Mr.  Oockbnm'e 
question,  there  appears  to  be  a  difficulty  in  that  case  about  the  fee.«i.     If 
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a  parent  prefers  to  keep  his  child  at  sohool  till  he  is  16,  and  sends  him» 
therefore,  to  a  seoondaiT'  school  at  an  earlier  age,  he  has  to  pay  the  fees  P — 


17.152.  Instead  of  getting  education  in  an  elementary  school  np  to  14 
free  P — ^Yes,  that  is  so,  no  doubt ;  but  that  would  be  the  parent  wuo  can 
see  his  way  to  pay  the  fee  aU  the  way  along  On  the  other  hand,  yoa 
would  have  the  case  of  children  of  poorer  parents  in  elementary  schools. 
If  they  are  children  who  would  profit  by  staying  longer  at  school,  they 
would  go  by  the  scholarship  system  right  on  to  the  secondly  school 

17.153.  Then,  bearing  upon  that,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about 
scholarships.  As  you  know,  the  London  Technical  Education  Board  Kives 
a  scholarship  which  carries  with  it,  not  only  free  education,  but  a  main- 
tenance grant  of  102.  to  children  of  poor  parents  P — Tes. 

17.154.  Do  you  think  that,  to  meet  the  case  that  you  have  just  now  put, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  there  was  also  provision  for  scholarships  which 
carried  places  only,  and  no  maintenance  P — No ;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the 
question  of  retention  at  school  is  a  question  into  which  the  maintenance 
element  enters  very  much  indeed.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  f ee  ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  poiisible  loss  of  the  child's  earnings, 
and,  if  you  have  to  deal  with  poorer  children,  I  think  vou  must  deal  with 
them  not  only  by  way  of  a  scholarship,  which  practically  covers  the  fees 
and  books,  but  by  some  arrangement  which  covers  the  loss  of  earnings. 

17.155.  I  think  I  did  not  make  my  question  quite  clear.  What  I  meant 
to  ask  was  whether  you  would  propose  or  approve  of  the  suggestion  that, 
besides  the  provision  of  a  laroe  number  of  scholarships  for  children  of  that 
de^^ree  of  poverty,  there  should  alsobe  a  supply  of  free  places  which  could  be 
gained  by  children  of  just  the  parente  whom  you  are  contemplating — ^the 
parente  who  intend  to  keep  and  wish  to  keep  their  children  at  school  till 
they  are  16,  but  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  send  them  to  secondary 
schools  at  an  earlier  age  ? — I  think  it  possible  that  some  such  scholarships 
might  be  needed,  but,  as  to  the  number  and  amount,  all  those  things  I 
would  leave  to  the  local  authority  to  decide  in  view  of  their  own  local 
exigencies. 

17.156.  Then  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some  rather  wider  questions  with 
regard  to  the  large  number  of  children,  say  the  5,000  children  under  the 
London  School  Board,  who  in  your  opinion  ought  to  be  in  secondary  schools. 
Would  you  propose  that  the  education  board  which  you  contemplate 
should  establish  these  schools  P — Certainly. 

17.157.  And  at  what  sort  of  fee  would  you  propose  to  establish  then  P-^ 
Well,  every  child  in  an  *  elementary  school  in  London  to-day  costs,  I 
suppose,  42.  or  5^.  a  year. 

17.158.  So  much  as  that  P— In  gross,  about  that.  Then  you  take  from 
that  the  grant  upon  examination  and  for  fee,  which  practically  brings  it 
down  to  22.  lOs.  net.  Whilst  assuming  that  every  child  costs  42.,  I  do  not 
think  a  child  would  cost  more  in  a  secondary  school  under  the  School  Board 
for  London  than  the  children  do  in  the  or&iary  elementary  spools. 

17.159.  {Mr.  Oockbum,)  Tour  classes  would  be  smaller,  surely  P — ^Yes, 
but  they  would  not  cost  more. 

17.160.  The  teaching  staff  would  be  doubled  P^The  teaching  staff 
would  be  larger ;  but  as  regards  the  cost  of  building  and  rexMiars,  and  all 
that,  I  do  not  think  you  could  have  better  equipped  schools  tiian  we  have, 
whatever  name  you  call  them  bv,  when  you  consider  the  structure.  When 
it  comes  to  maintenance  it  would  probably  work  out  at  something  under 
52.  a  head. 

17.161.  {Mrs.  B^-ya/nL)  That  is  only  the  current  expense ;  it  does  not 
include  the  imGal  expense  P — It  does  not  include  the  initial  expense.  It 
includes  the  ordinary  maintenance  expense.  I  think  as  to  the  figure,  I 
speak  of  course  from  recollection,  but  my  recollection  is,  that  everv  child 
in  London  Board  Schools  to-day  costs  between  42.  and  52.  gross.  The  fee 
would  be  something  under  52.  a  year ;  therefore,  I  should  propose  that 
amount. 
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17,162.  That  is  (o  naj,  you  would  charge  these  children  in  y<mi  new 
aeoondaiy  schools  a  fee  ojf  52.  or  U,  ? — Something  of  the  kind. 

17,168.  And  yon  would  spend  upon  them  also  this  sum  per  head  —that  is 
spent  on  the  children  in  elementary  schools  p — Tes,  certainly.  I  suppose 
the  same  amount  would  obyiously  be  spent  upon  them ;  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  done  for  less,  probably  for  a  little  more. 

17.164.  So  that  you  calculate  the  cost  to  be  about  91.  or  102.  P— Not  quite 
so  much  as  that. 

17.165.  Between  82.  and  102.  P  -Probably  about  82.  a  year  if  initial 
expenses  were  reckoned. 

17.166.  Then  do  you  contemplate  tliat  this  education  board  in  London 
would  have  all  these  schools  under  its  direct  management  P — No,  under  its 
direct  control. 

17.167.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  exactly  P  -I  mean  that  they  are  the 
final  court  of  appeal ;  that  there  are  innumerable  details  that  might  be 
settled  practically,  to  all  intents  ami  purposes,  by  local  committees— local 
managers. 

17.168.  Something  like  the  i^ystem  of  school  managers  P — ^Yes. 

17.169.  Then  what  kind  of  control,  or  other  kind  of  management  or 
control,  do  you  contemplate  that  this  board  would  have  over  the  other 
secondary  schools  which  were  not  established  by  the  board  itself — ^not  its 
own  schools  but  the  endowed  schools  and  all  such  schools? — I  do  not 
think  the  board  ought  to  haye  any  control  oyer  any  school  not  distinctly 
aided  by  itself ;  and  I  think  that  if  assistance  were  giyen,  as  suggested 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  then  of  course  that  grant  carries 
witti  it  a  certain  amount  of  control ;  but  unless  there  were  a  money  grant 
I  do  not  think  the  new  board  ought  to  interfere  with  existing  schools. 

17.170.  And  you  do  not  propose  that  there  should  be  money  grants  P — ^I 
do  not  propose  ultimately  that  there  should  be  money  gnmto.  I  Muk 
that  in  the  beginning  you  might  find  it  would  help  probably  just  to  bridge 
oyer  the  difficulty  tlmt  would  be  experienced  in  introducing  a  new  system, 
so  as  to  join  the  new  on  to  the  old. 

17.171.  Then  the  functions  of  the  board  would  really  come  to  this  :  It 
would  be  its  duty  to  find  out  exactly  how  muoh,  and  what  kind  of  secon- 
dary school  supply  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  leaying  the  other 
schools,  both  public  and  priyate  schools,  to  carry  on  their  work  P — ^To  fill 
np  gaps  in  the  first  instance,  with  power  to  take  over  ultimately ;  and  that 
womd  operate  year  by  year  until  the  authority  became  the  predominant 
authority. 

17.172.  Would  you  propose  to  deal  in  any  way  with  the  problem  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  priyate  schools  in  a  certain  neighbourhood  were 
already  doing  the  work  of  Secondary  Education  sufficiently  p — I  think  you 
must  have  an  appeal  to  a  central  authority  as  to  that. 

17,178.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  teachers.  You  contemplated  that  the  teacher  should  first  haye 
a  sufficient  general  education,  and  that  afterwards  the  training  should  be 
giyen  in  schools  P — ^Yes. 

17,174.  Do  you  find  anywhere  in  this  course  of  preparation  a  place  for 
the  education  of  the  teachers  on  a  ocientific,baais  P— Yes ;  I  think  tnat  so  far 
as  the  examination  is  concerned,  the  theory  of  teaching  and  of  pedagogics 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  examination,  but  it  is  the  practice  of  teaching  wat 
seems  to  me  the  main  element  after  all,  and  that  is  a  matter  that  you  can 
only  find  out  by  actual  trial  of  the  teacher  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the 
pchpQl, 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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PRESEHT  : 

Mb.  nBNBT  HOBHOOSE,  M.A.,  M.P.,  nr  th£  Ohaie. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Ltttelton,  M.A. 

The  Very  Bev.  The  Dean  op  Manchester,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc, 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockburn. 

Mr.  Charles  Fen  wick,  M.P. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

The  Hou.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary, 

Mr.  Georob  Sutherland  examined. 

17,r/6.  (Ohairman.)  Yon  have  been  kind  enough  to  come  hero  to  tender 
evidence  to  ub  as  representing,  I  think,  one  of  the  Lancashire  unions  P — 
I  am  secretary  of  the  Wigan  Typographical  Society,  and  a  delegate  on 
the  Local  Trades  Council. 

17,176.  And  you  wish  to  give  evidence,  I  suppose,  as  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  working  men  whom  you  represent  in  respect  of 
secondary  instruction  P — Yes. 

Bio??o'  17,177.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  us,  in  the  first  pla«)e,  what  kind  of 

Bukbttart'  pchools  they  desire  to  prepare  their  children   for  a  higher  secondary 

ScHooM  IV      instruction  ? — In  the  borough  of  Wigan  we  have  about  13  elementary 

wioav.        schools.    We  have  not  a  higher  grade  school,  and  we  think  that  we  ought 

to  hare  a  school  of  that  character.    We  think  that  in  Wigan  we  are 

handicapped  in  so  far  that  we  have  not  a  school  where  the  children  oan 

go  and  receive  tuition  in  the  higher  standards  of  elementary  education. 

17.178.  Have  you  a  school  board  at  Wigan  P — ^Tes. 

17.179.  But  they  have  not  established  one  of  these  higher  gprado 
schools  P — No,  we  have  no  board  schools  although  we  have  a  school 
board. 

17.180.  Tou  have  got  a  school  board  withoui  any  board  schools  P — Yes. 

1/,18L  Have  there  been  any  representations  made  to  the  school  board 
on  this  subject  P — No,  I  do  not  thmk  there  have,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

17,l{(2.  Is  there  a  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  in  Wigan  among  the 
woiking  men  P— Yes. 

17.183.  The  school  board,  of  course,  has  power  to  set  up  such  a  school 
in  Wigan  as  in  other  places  P — ^Yes. 

17.184.  Why  has  it  not  been  approached  ou  the  subject  P — I  cannot  say 
why  they  have  not  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  but  the  schools  in  Wigan,  as 
I  say,  are  in  the  hands  of  denomi nationalists,  and  they  have  never  yet 
provided  a  higher  grade  school,  but  there  is  a  s'jrong  opinion  amongst  the 
working  classes  chat  a  school  of  that  character  should  oe  provided. 

17.185.  (Mr.  OoMwm.)  Is  all  the  school  accommodation  required  for 
Wigan  provided  by  the  voluntKry  school  managera  P'-^Yes. 
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17.186.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Have  they  no  higher  grade  sohools  under 
any  denomination  ? — None,  and  we  find  in  the  schools  that  there  is  a  very 
small  per  centage  of  scholars  who  remain  after  passing  the  exemption 
standard,  which  is  the  Fifth. 

17.187.  Then  what  becomes  of  them  P — They  go  to  work. 

17.188.  Is  there  no  grammar  school  in  Wigan  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
grammar  school,  and  we  have,  in  connexion  with  the  grammar  school, 
free  scholarships  from  endowments.  Those  scholarships  are  gained  by  an 
examination  which  takes  place  in  the  grammar  school,  conducted  by  the 
headmaster,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  examination  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
with  the  exception  thai  the  headmaster,  conducts  the  examination,  and  it 
would  be  much  moie  satisfactory,  I  find,  if  the  examination  was  condncted 
by  a  Government  inspector. 

17.189.  (Mr,  Cockbum.)  Have  any  repiescntations  been  made  to  the 
managers  of  any  of  the  voluntary  schools,  asking  them  to  convert  any  of 
their  schools  into  a  school  of  the  type  which  you  say  Wigan  wants 
namely,  a  higher  grade  school? — No,  1  do  not  think  that  any  such  repre- 
sentations iiave  been  made.  But  we  find  that  tiiere  is  a  disposition 
amongst  the  headmasters  when  a  boy  passes  the  Fifth  Standard,  to  eet 
without  him,  because  it  does  not  pay  them  to  ke^p  a  teacher  to  fix  nis 
attention  to  the  boys  in  those  higher  standards.  Therefore  they  get  away 
from  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  would  otherwise. 

17.190.  Surely  that  is  only  because  they  are  so  limited  in  numbers  in 
one  school  P — ^Yes. 

17.191.  (Ohairman.)  You  say  generally  that  there  is  no  provision  for 
higher  elementary  instruction  in  your  borough  P — Yes. 

17.192.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Does  the  grammar  school  then  not  satisfy 
you  at  all? — The  grammar  school  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  working 
classes,  in  so  far  as  it  is  one  guinea  per  quarter  for  instruction. 

17,198.  (Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  secondary  schools  in  Wigan, 
30U  say  that  the  working  class  bo3's  can  only  take  advantage  of  the 
second'iry  schools  tliat  exist  through  the  means  of  free  scholarships  P — Yes. 

17.194.  A.re  there  a  large  number  of  those  free  scholarships  P — There 
are  about  30  at  one  time  receiving  this  free  education. 

17.195.  And  are  those  free  scholarships  given  by  one  of  the  local 
authorities,  or  are  they  given  out  of  an  endowment? — They  are  given 
by  an  endowment  from  a  private  gentleman. 

17.196.  Is  it  a  recent  endowment? — Yes,  it  is  within  the  last  10  years, 
I  should  say 

17.197.  But  it  is  a  permanent  endowment?— Yes. 

17.198.  Are  there  any  scholarships  given  by  the  count v  council  or  the 
town  council  in  connexion  with  the  pecondary  schools  P — No. 

17.199.  I  think  in  your  borough  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the 
town  council  and  the  Lancaster  County  Council  by  which  the  county 
scholarships  are  thrown  open  to  boys  in  your  borough  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — 
There  is  an  arrangement  existing  between  the  Lnncnshire  County  Council, 
and  the  County  Borough  Council  and  the  mining  and  technical  schools, 
whereby  boys  arc  drafted  in  groups  of  30  from  the  elementary  schools 
after  passing  Standard  lY.  to  receive  manual  instruction  in  woodwork. 

17.200.  They  receive  that  in  the  technical  school  ? — Yes,  a  branch  of 
the  technical  school ;  it  is  a  room  that  is  uped  specially  for  that  purpose, 
but  apart  from  the  technical  school  building  proper. 

17.201.  Is  that  the  only  instrnclion  thit  they  receive  in  the  technical 
school  ? — That  is  the  only  instruction  received  in  the  technical  gchool  bj 
the  scholars  in  the  elementary  schools. 

17.202.  And  are  there  no  county  scholarships  oi>en  to  Wigan  boys,  to 
take  them  to  secondary  echools  ? — ^Kone  whatever. 
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17,839.  Now,  will  you  tell  ns  whether  there  are  any  other  limits  which 
will  take  effect  to  restrict  the  operation  of  tUe  graats  under  the  new  regu- 
lations as  to  orffanised  science  schools.  T  mean  limits  with  regard  to  the 
endowment  of  the  schools,  or  with  regard  to  the  tuition  fee  charged  in  the 
schools  P — ^The  rule  with  regard  to  endowments  is  given  in  paragraph  20 
at  page  32  of  the  directory.  The  rule  is  *'The  grant  of  payments  on 
results  in  an  endowed  school,  the  endowment  of  which  applicable  to  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  school  exceeded  3002.  a  year,  or  in  which 
**  the  edacation  is  wholly  or  principally  provided  for  by  endowments, 
* '  must  be  the  subject  of  special  reference  to  the  Department,  each  case 
**  being  considered  on  its  merits."  Under  that  rule  the  practice  has 
hitherto  been  that  wiiea  the  iacome  of  the  school  from  endowment  exceeds 
300Z.  a  year  no  grants  are  made  for  stages  1  and  2  of  mathematics — that 
is,  elementary  mathematics — and  the  Department  has  hitherto  not  had 
occasion  to  go  beyond  this  ;  thoagh  of  course,  if  a  school  which  had  very 
large  endowments  did  apply,  the  Department  has  full  power  under  this 
rule  to  make  any  special  restrictions  m  the  case  of  that  school. 

17.340.  Do  I  understand  that  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  paragraph 
.  are  payments  both  for  organised  science  schools  and  for  science  and  art 
jclassesP — Yes. 

17.341.  It  refers  to  all  your  payments  P — Yes. 

17.342.  And  I  understand  that  so  far  as  this  rule  has  hitherto  operated, 
it  has  only  operated  to  restrict  the  gi*ants  for  elementary  mathematics  P— 
Yes,  that  is  the  only  restriction  we  hare  hitherto  pub  on  any  endowed 
school  which  has  applied. 

17.343.  Now  can  you  tell  us  whether  the  restriction  under  this  para- 
graph is  likely  to  be  increased  in  future  or  whether  that  practice  will 
continue  P — We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  very  largely  endowed 
schools  will  apply  to  receive  grants  from  the  Department.     If  they  did  the 

^question  would  have  to  be  considered  under  that  rule  "  on  its  merits." 
We  do  not  know  of  any  school  with  very  large  endowments  which  are 
applicable  to  the  instruction  of  students  receiving  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment. Several  schools,  such  as  St.  Paul's  school,  take  the  examinations 
of  the  Department  bat  do  not  claim  grants. 

17.344.  You  lay  down  a  line  here  of  300Z.  a  Tear,  bat  I  suppose  you 
would  recognise  Uie  great  diiference  between  a  school  tiiat  was  educating, 
we  will  say,  300  boys,  or  even  a  greater  number,  with  endowments  of  3002. 
a  year,  and  a  school  that  was  only  educating  50 :  it  is  really  the  endow- 
ment per  head  that  makes  the  difference  between  the  wealth  and  poverty 
of  the  school,  is  it  not  P — Yes,  of  coarse,  the  one  school  is  ia  a  better 
position  than  the  other,  but  hitherto  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  that  has  been 
round  necessary  to  do  in  that  direction  has  been  that  where  the  school  had 
^an  endowment  of  more  than  3002.  a  year,  they  have  been  cut  off  from 
j'eceiving  payments  in  stages  one  and  two  of  mathematics. 

17.345.  {Mr.  Cookbum,)  Irrespective  of  the  numbers  in  the  school  P — 
Irrespective  of  the  numbers  in  the  school. 

17,343.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  you  recognise  the  fact  that  this  paragraph 
puts  an  enormous  power,  and  a  rather  arbitrary  power,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  in  dealing  with  endowed  schools  P— -Yes. 

17.347.  There  are  no  principles  laid  down  in  this  paragraph  except  the 
line  drawn  with  regard  to  the  absolute  amount  of  endowment  P — Yes, 
that  is  so,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  as  a  matter  of  practice  there  has 
never  been  any  difficulty  or  question  in  the  matter,  because  it  is  not 
worth  the  while  of  the  highly  endowed  schools  to  cUim  the  grants  from 
the  Department  and  subject  themselves  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
Department. 

17.348.  {Dr,  Fair^im,)  M%y  I  ask,  as  a  case  in  point,  whether  the 
Bradford  Grammar  School  is  not  reckoned  by  the  Department  as  an 
organised  science  school  P — I  think  that  is  very  likely,  but  I  have  not  the 
list  with  me. 
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17,34»9.  (Ohairman.)  The  question  of  the  amount  of  tuition  fees,  jon  say, 
has  never  been  considered  in  connexion  with  the  grant,  and  you  do  not 
propose  to  do  that  in  the  future  P — ^No,  it  is  a  self-acting  matter.  Where 
the  tuition  fees  are  large  it  is  impossible  or  most  improbable  that  the 
school  should  have  any  considerable  number  of  students  who  come  within 
the  categories  of  students  on  whose  account  we  pay.  Where  the  tuition 
fees  are  large  the  children  are  not  the  children  of  working  classes,  and 
probably  their  parents  have  more  than  5002.  a  year.  But,  of  course,  in  a 
school  where  the  fees  were  large,  if  there  were  a  certain  number  of 
students  who  had  ccme  into  that  school  by  scholarships  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  the  school  chose  to  form  science  classes,  it  could 
claim  on  account  of  those  one,  two,  three,  or  whatever  number  of 
students,  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  who  did  come  within  the  categories  on 
whose  account  we  paid. 

17,350.  Then,  I  understand  from  you  that  the  only  two  restrictions 
which  are  placed  upon  the  persons  or  the  schools  earning  these  grants  aie, 
first,  the  limit  of  income,  and,  secondly,  the  amoant  of  endowment  which  is 
restricted  by  the  terms  of  paragraph  20  at  your  discretion  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

17,361.  Those  are  the  only  two  limits? — Yes.  To  prevent  any  mis- 
apprehension, I  may  perhaps  mention  that  the  tuition  fee  has  been 
considered  in  the  case  of  scholarships.  When  a  student  obtained  a  science 
and  art  scholarship  he  was  not  allowed  to  hold  it  at  a  school  where  the 
fee  was  so  large  that  it  would  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  scholarship, 
which  was  meant  for  maintenance ;  it  was  not  meant  to  go  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  students.  Therefore,  if  the 
tuition  fee  of  the  school  was  very  largo,  we  say  the  scholarship  cannot 
he  tenable  there  unless  you  admit  him  either  at  a  very  low  fee  or 
gratuitously. 

17.352.  That  only  affects  the  tenure  of  your  .scholarships,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  different  question  P — Quite  so. 

17.353.  Then,  taking  the  effect  of  those  new  regulations  as  a  whole,  I 
understand  your  view  to  be  that  there  may  be  under  them  a  somewhat 
accelerated  rate  of  increase  in  the  grant  which  has  hitherto  been  steadily 
increasing,  but  you  do  not  contemplate  a  very  lar^e  immediate  addition 
to  those  grants,  or  a  very  large  immediate  addition  to  the  number  of 
schools  earning  grants  as  organised  science  schools  P — What  I  referred  to 
was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  not  in  the  rate  of  grant,  which 
is  rather  a  different  thing.  As  far  as  we  can  estimate  the  grant  per 
student,  under  the  new  rules  for  organised  science  schools  will  be,  if  any- 
thing, less  than  it  was  under  the  old  rules.  Of  course  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  determine  that  precisely  at  present,  bat  we  believe  that  the  rate 
of  grant  per  student  will  be  somewhat  less.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
think  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  will  possibly  be 
somewhat  accelerated. 

17.354.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  That,  I  presume,  would  be  in  the  day 
schools  P-'I  do  not  think  there  is  likely  to  be  very  much  increase  in  the 
organised  night  schools. 

17,356.  Do  you  not  think  there  will  be  likely  to  be  very  serious  dis- 
couragement in  the  night  school  department ;  1  was  following  directly 
on  the  Chairman's  last  lead ;  I  quite  understand  that  the  organised  science 
school  bv  day  may  be  considerably  stimulated  by  this,  but  in  the  night 
schools  do  you  not  think  that  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  falling-off  P 
—Are  you  speaking  of  the  organised  night  schools  P 

17,356.  Yes,  1  am  speaking  of  the  classes  to  which  you  allude  here  when 
you  refer  to  the  courses  for  men  students.  These  courses  for  men  students 
I  need  scarcely  say  will  be  in  the  evening,  they  will  be  in  the  continua- 
tion schools  P — There  are  organised  night  schools  now ;  there  are  not 
many  of  them,  I  think  only  about  six.  The  rules  for  them  in  the  future 
are  made  somewhat  easier,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  probability 
of  there  being  any  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  organised  science 
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nigbt  schools — I  mean  in  distincfion  to  the  ordinary  night  olasses.  The 
ordinary  night  claRsea,  which  are  not  ander  the  specific  head  of  an 
organised  science  night  school,  will  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  be  affected  ; 
they  will  go  on  as  they  are  at  present. 

17.357.  Wonid  yon  give  me  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  school  yoa 
mean ;  I  snppose  Toa  knew  abont  our  schools  in  Manchester,  do  you  not  ? 
— Yes ;  I  do  not  tnink  von  have  an  organised  science  night  school  there ; 
yon  have  simply  the  ordinary  evening  classes. 

17.358.  Will  not  these  rules  with  regard  to  the  elementary  schools,  for 
example,  on  page  1  of  the  new  rules  affect  the  night  classes  P — ^No. 

17.359.  Not  at  all  P — No.  Unless  a  school  organises  itself  to  follow  this 
specific  course,  it  will  go  on  just  as  it  does  now,  and  the  higher  grade 
schools  which  are  not  organiaed  hcieoce  schools  will  go  on  jnst  as  ther  do 
now,  I  suppose,  and  be  not  affected ;  their  grants  are  not  touched ;  the 
rules  remain  precisely  as  they  are. 

17.360.  The  higher  grade  schools,  of  couise,  many  of  them  have 
organised  science  schools  P — A  certain  number,  yes. 

17.361.  At  all  events,  in  our  neighbourhood.  Now,  turning  for  a 
moment  to  the  day  schools.  Under  this  nystem  of  grants.  I  observe  that 
under  the  suspension,  so  to  speak,  of  examination  in  detail,  there  would 
be  a  very  great  deal  left  to  the  inspector  P — Yes. 

17.362.  In  fact,  his  discretion  would  be  so  large  as  to  amount,  it  might 
be,  in  certain  cases,  to  roaoy  hundreds  a  year  P — ^That  is  so,  as  the  rule 
stands  now.  One  or  two  deputations  have  pressed  upon  the  Vice-President 
the  necessity  for  altering  the  variation  in  the  amounts  under  the  three 
heads,  and  that  subject  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Vice- 
President.  Whether  he  will  make  a  change  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
has  been  pressed  upi>u  him,  and  it  is  under  consideration.  I  may  say  he 
has  not  held  out  any  promise  that  he  would  modify  it,  but  it  is  under 
consideration. 

17.363.  {Dean  of  MancheBier.)  It  might  make  a  difference  to  our  science 
schools  at  Manchester,  of  as  much  as  800(.  a  year,  and,  of  course,  that  is  a 
very  serious  consideration ;  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  going  so  far. 

17.364.  {Mr,  Cockhum.)  As  the  result  of  those  deputations  that  you 
spoke  of,  has  not  Article  2  been  definitely  promised  to  be  altered  P  Has 
not  Standard  VII.  been  agreed  to  be  struck  out  and  Standard  VI. 
substituted  P — Before  the  deputations,  that  had  already  been  decided  and 
stated  in  several  letters. 

17.365.  That  has  been  definitely  decided  upon  P — Yes.  That  the  student 
should  receive  an  education  such  as  would  fit  him  to  enter  Standard  VIL 
of  the  English  code. 

17.366.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Then  in  the  continuation  schools,  am  I  to 
understand  that  there  is  uo  change  whatever  arranged  by  these  rules  P 
•^No  change  for  a  class  that  does  not  come  in  as  an  organised  science 
class. 

17.367.  {Chairman.)  These  rules  simply  relate  to  organised  science 
schools  P— That  is  aU. 

17.368.  {Mr,  Cockhurn,)  And  there  is  no  change  whatever  in  the  science 
day  schools  or  the  science  night  schools  so  long  as  they  are  not  organised 
science  schools  P — No,  these  regulations  do  not  touch  them. 

17|369.  And  they  will  sit  for  your  May  examinations  under  the  old 
rules  P — Quite  so. 

17.370.  Unaltered  in  any  way  P — Yes. 

17.371.  {Sir  Henry  Roeece,)  The  Chairman,  I  think,  put  it  clearl;^  to 
you  that  our  object  in  asking  you  to  come  here  was  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
your  opinion,  as  to  how  far  it  is  likely  that,  in  the  coming  years,  the 
grants  under  these  regulations  may  become  very  much  larger  than  they 
are  at  present.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  cannut  give  luiy  definite 
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muuerioal  approximatioQ  lo  what  may  poBoibly  come,  but  I  want  to  ask 
yoa  this ;  for  example,  seeing  that  it  miffht  be  possible  in  the  fntmre  that 
new  schools  might  be  started  by  the  lociD.  authorities  in  which,  probably, 
more  attention  would  be  given  to  scientific  Rubjects  and  scientific  teaching 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in  the  endowed  schools,  and  therefore 
that  these  schools  might  easily  become  organised  science  schools  under 
snch  circumstances,  do  you  not  think  that  the  pull  upon  the  Department 
might  become  yery  cimsiderable,  and  that  there  would  be  a  likelihood 
of  the  amount  of  gmnt  being  very  largely  increased  P — My  opinion,  as 
far  as  we  can  form  an  estimate  in  the  Department,  is  that  the  present  rate 
of  increase  may  be  somewhat,  but  not  yery  largely,  accelerated.  It  is 
increasing  now ;  but  as  to  the  question  whether  these  rules  will  tend  to 
make  that  increase  more  rapid  T  think  the  general  opinion,  so  far  as  we 
haye  been  able  to  form  one,  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  will 
make  that  rate  of  increase  much  more  rapid  than  it  is  at  present. 

17.372.  Hitherto,  of  conrse,  the  organised  science  schools  hayo  been  as  it 
were,  only  commencing ;  they  have  only  been  in  existence  for  a  yeiy  few 
years  I  think,  at  any  rate  on  their  present  basis  P — Just  so,  and  eyery  year, 
latterly,  we  haye  had  a  steady  increase  in  their  numbers. 

17.373.  Bat  is  it  not  likely  that  in  view  of  what  I  haye  said,  and  in 
yiew  of  what  is  likely  to  come,  the  rate  of  increase  may  be  yery  much 
greater  than  it  has  been.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a  new  state  of  things 
altogether — ^to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Secondary  Education. 
What  is  there  to  hinder  the  number  of  organised  science  schools  in- 
creasing, not  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  haye  increased,  but  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  the  future  ;  and  may  not  the  money  which  must  be 
giyen  under  your  system  be  doubled,  or  trebled,  or-  even  more  than  that  P 
— There  does  not  seem  any  reason  why  the  rate  of  increase  should  be 
much  greater  than  it  has  been  latterly. 

17.374.  Not  even  supposing  the  existence  of  a  new  system  of  secondary 
schools  P — I  do  not  know  about  that. 

17.375.  I  am  looking  forward  to  that  P — ^I  am  afi'aid  I  could  not  form 
any  opinion  until  I  knew  what  the  new  system  of  secondary  schools  was. 

17.376.  I  nut  it  to  you,  supposing  it  lay  with  the  local  authorities  to 
establish  such  schools,  might  not  your  grant  become  very  much  larger  P — 
If  the  local  authorities  received  State  aid  to  establish  secondary  schools, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  claim  our  grants  as  well,  I  am  pretty  confident 
that  the  rate  of  increase  would  be  very  greatly  accelerated.  Bat  then,  if 
such  a  system  were  introduced  of  Riving  aid  to  local  authorities  for 
establishing  secondary  schools,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Department  to  overhaul  its  regulations,  and  make  them  in  accord  with 
any  system  which  was  instituted. 

17.377.  Bat  agsume  for  the  moment  that  the  local  authority  did  not 
obtain  State  aid,  but  local  aid ;  would  not  then  the  demand  upon  jour 
Department  become  even  more  serious!' — If  it  is  a  ouesiion  of  their  raising 
rates  I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  I  do  not  thinx  there  is  any  burning 
desire  to  increase  the  rate  at  present. 

17.378.  Bat  if  it  were  found  necessary  to  provide  these  schools,  and  if 
no  other  State  aid  was  given,  would  not  the  pall  upon  your  Department 
become  necessarily  greater  P — If  it  became  greater  in  consequence  of 
some  other  form  of  aid  which  was  given  to  secondary  schools,  I  think  the 
Department's  system  would  have  to  be  modified. 

17.379.  Then,  in  fact,  jon  do  not  look  forward  to  any  very  great  increase 
in  your  grants  for  the  scientific  instruction  given  in  the  country.  Is  that 
so  f — No.  There  is  another  point  which  has  not  arisen  before.  If  you 
look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  grants,  I  do  not  think  that  the  change 
will  greatly  accelerate  the  rate  of  increase  of  g^nts,  because  the  mere 
fact  of  a  school  becoming  an  organised  science  school  does  not  necessarily 
imply  an  increase  of  grant.  It  may  very  likely  have  been  already  obtain- 
ing ffrants  under  the  other  rules  for  science  or  art  instrootion,  so  that  it 
would  be  really  only  a  transfer  from  one  form  of  grant  to  another.    These 
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modified  rales  may  lead  to  some  schoolB,  which  are  now  receiving  grants 
for  ordinary  classes  under  the  ordinary  rales,  organising  those  classes 
into  an  organised  science  school,  bat  that  need  not  necessarily  lead  to 
any  increase  of  expenditure;  they  would  simply  be  receiying  tho  aid 
under  one  form  instead  of  under  another. 

17.380.  Can  you  tell  us  approximately  what  is  the  amount  of  aid  now 
eiven  to  the  classes  to  which  you  refer,  that  is  to  say,  classes  for  boys  in 
day  schools  not  being  organised  science  schools  P — ^I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
cannot  giye  you  that.    We  haye  neyer  got  that  out  in  any  form. 

17.381.  Is  it  a  large  amount  or  a  small  amount  compared  to  the  rest  of 
the  grant  ? — I  should  say  sma>l  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  grant.  I 
mean  not  half  or  anything  like  that. 

17,38J.  Do  yon  think  that  is  a  satisfactory  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  ? — Yes,  I  think  so— very. 

17,383.  Independently  I  mean  of  the  eyening  class  arrangements  for 
artisans  or  adults — independently  of  the  organised  science  schools — do 
you  think  the  amount  of  science  instruction  given  and  rewarded  by 
money  grants  in  schools  in  the  daytime  is  a  valuable  portion  of  your 
work  P — I  think  so,  that  is  to  say,  thnt  schools  which  are  not  in  a  position 
to  take  the  organised  science  school  course  have  done,  1  think,  very  good 
work  in  taking  the  limited  specific  courses. 

17,?84.  Are  these  courses,  then,  not  anything  more  than  merely 
separate  classes — individual  classes  P — Yes,  leaching,  say,  chemistry  alone. 

17.385.  They  can  take  chemistry  alone,  or  physics  alone  P — They  can 
take  chemistry  alone,  or  physics  alone,  ur  chemistry  and  physics. 

17.386.  Do  you  think  the  time  has  come  when  this  system  of  separate 
classes  might  be  lef&  to  the  work  of  the  localities  P — 1  think  they  would 
die  if  left  to  the  localities,  in  many  cases.  I  think,  in  many  cases,  where 
good  work  is  being  done  now  it  would  cease  altogether. 

17.387.  In  the  schools  I  am  speaking  of  P  —Yes,  I  think  so.  Of  course  it 
is  a  difficult  question  to  give  an  opinion  ofi'hand,  but  that  is  my  feeling 
that  in  a  great  number  or  places  where  good  work  is  being  done  now  it 
would  lapse  altogether  if  our  aid  was  withdrawn. 

17.388.  I  suppose  your  directory  contains  a  list  of  the  schools  of  the 
kind  to  which  I  refer  P — I  do  not  know  that.  Of  course  it  wonld  be  easy 
to  make  out  a  list  of  schools  which  are  day  schools,  distinguit«hing  those 
which  are  not  organised  science  schools.  But  those  uiat  were  not 
organised  science  schools  might  be  giving  more  or  less  complete  coursea 
of  instruction  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  directory. 

17.389.  (Chairman.^  That  is  contained,  I  think,  in  Return  B.  which  you 
have  already  made  P — Yes,  but  that  is  not  complete.  That  return  I  may 
say  was  made  on  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  was  wanted.  It  was  restricted 
to  secondary  schools.  You  do  not  want  to  restrict  it  to  secondary  schools 
to  meet  Sir  Henry  Boscoe*s  point.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  the 
Calendar  and  to  write  against  the  school  "  Day  "  or  *'  Evening  "  or  **  Day 
and  Evening,"  and  that  would  give  you  tho  information  on  that  point, 

17,390  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Does  your  Return  B.  give  what  I  was 
asking  for  P — This  is  a  list  of  the  organised  science  schools,  and  annexed 
is  a  list  of  secondary  schools,  that  is  to  say,  endowed  schools  which  have 
both  day  and  evening  classes.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  other  schools 
which  are  not  included  in  this  list  in  which  day  instruction  may  be 
given. 

17.391.  And  to  which  money  is  paid  by  your  Department  P — Yes  that 
is  so. 

17.392.  Would  it  be  possible  to  complete  that  list  by  giving  the  number 
and  names  of  those  schools,  or  the  number  of  the  schools  that  are  not 
mentioned  in  that  list  P — Yes. 
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17.393.  {Mr,  Coehbum.)  It  is  all  given  in  the  report  P — But  in  many 
cases  the  institniions  whioh  have  day  classes  have  also  night  classes,  and 
we  do  not  differentiate  them  qud  the  payments. 

17.394.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  wanted  to  know  the  difference  between  the 
grants  yon  paid  in  day  schoolH  and  night  schools  or  both  apart  from 
organised  science  schools,  and  that  your  report  enables  ns  to  find? — 
Certainlj^,  if  yon  take  both  day  and  ereuing  together,  but  it  does  not 
differentiate  the  day  from  the  evening. 

17.395.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Now  you  told  us  that  exceptions  are  made 
in  the  case  of  endowed  schools  in  whioh  the  endotfment  is  upwards  of 
3002.  a  year.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  have  had  any,  and  if  so,  how 
many  cases  in  which  schools  have  been  refused  ? — That  is  contained  in 
the  memorandum  that  I  have  put  in. 

17.396.  {Mr,  Lyttelton.)  I  think  you  said  that  in  the  event  of  any 
excessive  increase  in  the  grant  under  a  new  state  of  things  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  obliged  to  modify  its  regulations.  What  sort  of 
modification  would  that  be;  would  it  be  in  the  direction  of  extra 
stringency  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  science  or  conditions  concerning 
the  other  sources  of  emolument  that  the  school  has  ? — It  is  rather  difficult 
to  answer  that  question,  because  so  much  would  depend  upon  the  new 
conditions  which  rendered  an  alteration  of  our  rules  necessary.  If  those 
new  conditions  were  a  grant  from  other  sources  for  secondary  instruction 
we  should  have  to  make  such  restrictions  in  our  rules  as  would  prevent 
an  overlapping  of  grants. 

17.397.  In  any  case  you  do  not  look  forward,  then,  to  an  indefinite 
increase  in  the  grant  that  you  make  ? — Oh,  no. 

17.398.  {Dr.  WormeU.)  There  is  just  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
yon  on  the  proportion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  curriculum  in  schools. 
Thirteen  hours  is  a  minimum,  I  understood  you  to  say  P — Yes. 

17.399.  Suppose  in  a  school  there  were  2.5  hours  of  study  per  week ; 
there  would   be  13  hours  to  science  as  a  minimum  and  12  to  literary 
subjects  P — There  must  be  two  hours  for  manual  instruction  according  la  - 
our  rules. 

17.400.  As  well  as  the  13  P— As  well  as  the  13. 

17.401.  Thirteen    hours    to  science    proper,    two    hours    to    manual" 
instruction,  and  then  ten  hours  for  literary  subjects  P — Thirteen  hours  to 
instruction  in  science  and  art  subjects,  and  not  less  than  ten  hours  for 
the  other  subjects,  including  two  hours  for  manual  instruction. 

17.402.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  And  religious  iustruction  ? — ^Beligiou^  instruc- 
tion  is  not  included  in  those  times. 

17.403.  {Dr.  WormeU.)  Suppose  in  another  school  where  less  time  is 
given  to  recreation  there  were  30  hours  given  to  study,  would  the  13  hours 
still  be  required  for  science  and  no  more,  or  would  you  wish  the  proportion 
maintained  P — No,  as  the  rules  stand  they  would  haye  qualified  if  they 
gave  the  13  hours.    That  is  the  irreducible  minimum. 

17.404.  Then  they  might  have  15  hours  out  of  30  to  devote  to  literary 
subjects  and  religious  instruction  ? — They  might. 

17.405.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  this  was  an  absolute  minimum  or 
whether  yon  had  a  notion  of  proportion  in  the  matter  P — No,  it  has  not- 
been  suggested  that  tnere  will  be  any  proportion. 

17.406.  Referring  to  what  you  said  about  the  classes  in  schools  which 
contain  organised  science  schools  suppose  that  20  per  cent,  of  a  school- 
formerly  met  your  regulations  as  regards  the  proportion  of  time  given  to 
science :  that  portion  of  the  school  might  constitute  the  organised  science 
school,  and  receive  a  larger  grant  than  it  could  obtain  by  the  old  plan  of 
simply  sending  its  pupils  for  the  May  examination  separately  P — Yes,  I 
think  possibly  the  aid  would  be  rather  larger  than  in  separate  classes,  but. 
it  would  not  be  larger,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  estimate,  than  under  the 
present  organised  school  rules. 
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17.407.  Now,  by  yoar  nefw  reg^olations  taking  aooonnt  of  the  reoognition 
of  literary  itutmotion,  another  20  per  cent,  of  the  same  sohool  might 
come  in,  bo  that  there  would  be  40  per  oent.  altO|g;ether.  That  will  increaae 
yonr  organiaed  science  school  in  the  bame  institation.  Is  not  that  so  P — 
There  must  not  be  20  per  cent,  taking  the  organised  science  pari 
and  another,  20  per  cent,  taking  only  the  literary  side ;  they  most  have 
both. 

17.408.  I  mean,  now  yon  have  enlarged  yonr  reg^ations  to  admit  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  school :  another  20  per  cent,  may  come  in,  making^ 
altogether  40  per  cent,  of  the  school  for  the  organised,  science  school.  X 
want  to  know  whether  that  will  not  increaao  the  grant  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  thode  20  per  cent,  forming  the  last  contingent  previously 
received  some  grant  on  individual  examination? — Of  course  if  more 
students  come  in  and  are  paid  upon,  unquestionably  the  grant  will  be 
increased.  As  I  tried  to  point  ont,  from  year  to  year  the  numb3r  of 
organised  science  schools  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  I  thought 
that  possibly  under  the  new  rules  that  rate  of  increase  might  be  aug- 
mented, but  I  do  not  think  (and  this  is  the  best  opinion  we  have  been  able 
to  form)  that  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  very  rapidly  augmented. 

17,400.  Nor  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  fraction  of 
«ny  giyen  school,  which  is  called  the  organised  science  school,  will  be 
great? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  Of  course  there  may  be  special  circum- 
stances in  some  cases,  which  may  enable  them  ta  send  in  just  a  few  more, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  any  appreciable  difference. 

17.410.  (Br.  FaifhoMm.)  So  far  as  anything  like  an  abnormal  growth  in 
organised  science  schools  is  concerned,  that  will  be  affectiod  by  two  con« 
siuerations ;  where  they  are  goin^  to  be  founded  for  the  education  of  the 
industrial  classes,  will  not  your  hmitation  that  no  child  can  be  admitted 
to  an  or^^anised  science  school  until  he  is  in  Standard  YII.,  be  one  cause 
for  keepmg  down  the  numbers  of  organised  science  schools.  Is  not  that 
what  you  would  expect  P  You  do  not  anticipate  any  very  large  growth  P 
— ^We  do  not  sav  that  he  must  be  In  Standard  YII.  The  old  rale  referred 
to  those  "  who  have  received  an  education  equivalent  to  that  set  out  in 
"  Standard  YII."  That  is  modified  into  *'  who  have  received  such  an 
*'  education  as  would  fit  them  to  be  put  into  Standard  YII."  That  is 
the  class,  we  say,  of  student  for  which  this  organised  science  school  is 
fitted,  but  we  do  not  say  that  nobody  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  organised 
science  school  until  he  has  passed  Standard  YI.  in  an  elementary  school, 
nor  up  to  the  present  time  nas  any  entrance  examination  been  instituted. 
Many  ooys  may  be  admitted  into  the  organised  science  school  who  have 
not  been  to  an  elementary  school  at  all. 

17.411.  Ton  said,  in  answer  to  a  previous  question,  that  you  do  not 
anticipate  any  very  great  growth  in  the  number  of  organised  science 
schools  P — Just  so. 

17.412.  They  ma]^  go  on  growing  as  they  have  been  gi<owing  for  the 
last  few  years,  but  it  will  oontiaue  to  be  in  a  normal  and  regular  kind  of 
fashion  P — I  see  3rour  point  now — ^that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  clientele  for 
the  organised  science  school — ^that  is,  that  the  number  of  boys  who  are 
brought  past  Standard  YI.  in  an  elementary  school,  and  who  are  prepared 
to  remain  at  school,  is  at  the  present  time  very  limited.  IVom  tnat  side, 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  very  rapid  or  abnormal 
growth  in  organised  science  schools. 

17.413.  Now,  Arom  the  other  side,  your  conditions  with  regard  to 
parents'  income,  and  with  resard  to  endowments,  will  also  restrain  any- 
thing like  an  abnormal  development  of  organised  science  schools  apart 
from  the  elementary  school  class  P — ^You  mean  from  the  class  of  existing 
endowed  schools  P 

17.414.  YesP — ^I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  as  time  goes  on,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  minor  smally  endowed  grammar  schools  may 
think  it  worth  while  to  fit  themselves  to  be  organised  science  Bchools*  but 
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I  do  not  think  that  that  will  be  a  very  rapid  action,  not  much  more  rapid 
than  has  been  going  on  latelj. 

17.415.  I  quite  agree  with  your  feeling  in  this  matter ;  I  only  wanted 
to  haye  it  made  clear  what  your  reasons  were.  But  the  smally  endowed 
grammar  schools  ^  ho  do  not  carry  their  curricnlam  very  mnch  farther 
than  what  is  equivalent  to  Standard  YII.,  conld  not  very  well  have  an 
organised  science  school  within  these  limitations? — No,  they  will  have  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  fitting  up  laboratories,  and  workshops,  and  so  on. 

17.416.  Bat,  apart  from  that,  the  very  first  vear  of  a  boy  or  girl  must 
be  in  Standard  Vll.,  or  equivalent  to  Standard  YII.,  the  same  as  for 
anybody  elseP — ^Yes,  I  was  contemplating  rather  the  grammar  schools 
which  are  above  the  highest  standard  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

17.417.  But,  with  regard  to  many  of  the  small  grammar  schools  to 
which  you  refer,  who  would,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  become  or«knised 
science  schools  in  order  to  get  the  grant,  is  their  educational  cnmculum 
really  of  such  a  class  as  to  be  very  much  beyond  Standard  VII.  F — I  do 
not  think  the  number  is  large,  and  that  is  one  of  our  reasons  for  not 
expecting  that  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  very  much  accelerated. 

17.418.  Then  coming  to  section  17  of  these  new  rules,  do  yen  not  rather 
apprehend  that  you  will  absolutely  close  organised  scieuoe  night  schools. 
It  seems  to  me  you  wilL  Yon  almost  demand  there  a  perfect  attendance 
before  you  will  pay  any  grant.  60  attendances  is  about  a  perfect  attend- 
ance in  a  night  school  r — Well,  it  is  no  more  than  we  ask  now — not  so 
much. 

17.419.  And  then  you  add  to  that  also  rather  heavy  oonditions  as  to  the 
subjects  to  be  taken,  and  I  confess  the  feeling  that  I  have  encountered  is 
that  this  will  practically  put  an  end  to  organised  science  night  schools  P — 
Oh,  no,  the  conditions  are  easier  than  they  were,  somewnat — ^not  very 
much,  but  they  are  easier.  The  old  night  class  will  go  on  as  before.  This 
is  a  specific  additional  payment  for  an  organised  science  night  school. 

17.420.  To  try  to  induce  the  formation  of  organised  science  night  schools  P 
— ^Yes,  and  we  hope  we  have  given  some  encouragement ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  these  organised  science  night  schools 
will  increase  very  largely.  They  are  for  adults ;  and  adults  go  to  the 
3chool  to  learn  what  they  want  and  what  thev  liko;  they  will  not  go 
through  a  course  that  is  laid  down  for  them.  Therefore  there  is  sure  not 
to  be  any  very  great  increase  in  this  direction. 

17.421.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Still,  will  not  this  act  almost  in  a  pro- 
hibitory dii'eciioD  P  Gonsiderins  the  number  of  hours  that  these  men  are 
able  to  give  in  attendance,  considering  that  they  are  at  work,  and  con- 
sidering that  they  come  to  this  school  in  their  spare  hours,  is  it  not  a 
very  heavy  order  indeed  to  impose  upon  them  that  they  shall  be  compelled 
to  take  all  the  subjects  which  are  stated  on  this  page  to  be  obligatory  ? — 
But  they  need  not.  They  have  only  got  to  attend  an  ordinary  night  class 
and  not  an  organised  one,  and  they  will  have  all  they  want.  I  think  there 
must  be  some  misapprehension.  This  does  not  prohibit  anything  This 
is  an  extra  reward  for  doing  something  beyond  the  ordinary.  It  is  no  use 
curtailing  those  conditions,  because  then  you  would  come  down  to  the 
ordinary  science  class.  This  is  something  extra  for  doing  something 
better. 

17.422.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  1  think  you  have  said  that  the  limit  of  endow- 
ment that  must  not  be  exceeded  if  a  grammar  school  is  to  be  recognised 
as  an  organised  science  school  is  300L  a  year  P — No.  I  am  afraid  T  have 
not  made  myself  clear  if  that  was  the  impression  I  convered.  There  is  no 
limit.    All  that  the  rules  of  the  direotoiy  laid  down  is  this  :  "  The  grant 

of  payments  on  results  in  an  endowed  school,  the  endowment  of  which, 
applicable  to  the  general  maintenance  of  the  school,  exceeds  8002.  a 
year,  or  in  which  the  education  is  wholly  or  principally  provided  for  by 
endowments,  must  be  the  subject  of  special  reference  to  the  Depart- 
'*  lAient ;  each  case  being  oonsidered  on  its  own  merits."  Then  I  said 
further  that  all  the  action  that  the  Department  has  hitherto  found  it 
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necessary  to  take  under  that  rule  has  been  that  where  the  school  had  an 
endowment  of  more  than  dOOl.  a  year,  we  haye  not  allowed  them  to  obtain 
payment  on  the  instruction  of  their  students  in  stages  1  and  2  of  mathe- 
matics. Of  course,  if  some  very  highly  endowed  pchool  were  to  ask  for 
the  grants  from  the  Department,  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  some 
further  restriction,  but  hitherto  for  the  schools  that  have  applied  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  make  aiiy  restriction  beyond  what  I  have  already 
stated. 

17.423.  In  the  list  of  organised  science  schools  I  find  Bradford  G-rammar 
School  in  Yorkshire,  die  Queen  Elizabeth  Grrammar  School  at  Mansfield 
and  the  Bablake  School  at  Coventry,  all  of  which  are  very  highly  endowed, 
schools,  especially  the  two  latter,  and  they  appear  as  organised  science 
schools  P — ^I  have  no  information  with  me  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
endowments,  or  how  much  is  applicable  to  instruction. 

17.424.  I  shonld  like  to  know  in  what  way  you  estimate  the  endow- 
ment— ^whether  it  is  on  the  whole  school  or  only  on  that  part  which  is 
devoted  to  science  or  to  modern  subjects  P — ^Thoy  make  a  return  to  the 
Department  of  the  amount  of  their  endowment  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  applied.  In  some  cases  the  endowments  go  largely  to  almshouses, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  only  consider  that  portion  which  is  appli- 
cable to  instmotion — to  the  payment  of  teachers.  Taking  the  case  of  the 
Bradford  Grammar  School,  they  have  358  students  under  instruction  in  the 
organised  science  school  in  science,  and  458  in  art.  They  have  both  day 
and  evening  instruction,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  earn  payments  on 
account  of  the  instruction  of  those  students  in  elementary  mathematics. 
That  is  the  only  restriction  that  has  been  put  upon  them. 

17.425.  Then,  in  the  case  of  estimating  the  endowment,  for  example,  of 
some  of  the  other  schools,  one  of  which  I  see  has  12,  another  one  100, 
and  another  2,000,  or  more,  do  yon  take  the  endowment  on  the  entire 
school,  or  only  on  that  part  which  is  set  aside  to  the  teaching  of  science  P 
— The  endowment  on  the  whole  school — that  portion  of  the  endowment 
which  is  applicable  to  instruction,  whether  in  the  whole  school  or  in  the 
organised  science  school.    We  do  not  differentiate  between  those  two. 

17.426.  So  that  a  highly  endowed  school  is,  as  a  rule,  considered 
ineli^ble  for  your  grants  as  an  organised  science  schools  ? — ^No ;  the  only 
restriction,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  have  hitherto  placed  is  in  their 
receiving  payments  on  acconnt  of  elementary  mathematics,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  highly  endowed  schools  do  not  ask  to  come  within  these 
regnlations.  I  have  not  looked  up  the  specific  oases  to  which  you  refer, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  their  endowments  are. 

17.427.  (Ohainnan.)  1  think  you  have  made  it  quite  clear  what  the 

S radical  effect  of  this  rule  has  been ;  that  in  certain  oases  where  the 
department  were  satisfied  that  the  endowm9tits  were  above  3002.  a  year, 
they  had  refused  to  give  any  grant  for  the  elementary  stages  of  mathe- 
matics, but,  with  that  exception,  that  paragraph  had  not  been  put  into 
operation. 

17.428.  {Dr.  Fairhairn.)  With  that  exception,  any  endowed  school  in 
the  couDtry  can  be  qualified  as  an  organised  science  school  P — ^No;  it 
wonld  have  to  be  considered  on  its  merits  when  it  applied,  but  I  do  not 
sav  that  it  wonld  onlv  be  restricted  in  that  way.  Let  me  give  this  as  an 
illustration :  St.  Paul's  School  takes  our  examinations  every  year,  but  it 
makes  no  claim  for  payment  on  results.  If  St.  Paul's  was  to  say.  '*  We 
"  are  going  to  claim  payments  on  results,*'  then  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  what  further  restriction  beyond  the  cutting  off  of  the 
elementary  mathematics  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose,  and  the  rule 
reserves  entire  power  to  the  Department  to  treat  each  school  on  its 
merits. 

17.429.  But  it  remains  with  the  school  to  determine  whether  it  will 
apply  for  recognition  or  not  P — Certainly. 

17.430.  What  precisely  is  covered  by  "  literary  subjects  **P — ^I  think  we 
have  specified  it  as  far  as  necessaiT*.    We  require  one  foreign  modem 
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language  as  one  portion  of  the  literary  instruotion.    I  think  it  would  be 
understood  as  the  general  literary  instruction  of  a  school  of  th»t  nature. 

17.431.  Is  it  literary  or  linguistic  P — Both. 

17.432.  {Mr,  Coekbum.)  But  your  Department  does  not  interfere,  does 
it,  with  the  literary  curriculum  of  the  school?— If  it  is  an  organised 
science  school  it  will  in  future. 

17.433.  What — the  whole  course  as  fully  defined  as  the  scientific  coui'se  P 
— No,  we  do  not  define  it,  but  we  say  it  must  contain  that  amount. 

17.434.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  And  then  inspectors  are  to  have  regard  in 
future  to  literary  subjects  P — Yes,  and  they  may  call  in  the  assistance  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  to  aid  them. 

17.435.  {Ghairmcm,)  Do  I  understand  that  your  Department  approve 
the  time  table  as  regards  litorary  instruction  as  well  as  the  purely 
scientific  course  P — ^Tes. 

17.436.  In  the  first  instance  ? — ^Yes. 

17.437.  And  then  your  inspector,  when  he  pays  his  visit  to  the  school^ 
satisfies  himself  that  the  literary  instruction  is  efficiently  given  P — Yes. 

17.438.  {Sir  John  Hibhert.)  I  understand,  from  your  replies  to  former 
questions,  that  these  new  rules  for  organised  science  schools  are  meant  to 
supplement  rather  than  take  away  any  classes  of  science  schools  P — That 
is  so.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  a  set  of  rules  for  organised  science 
classes,  and  these  new  rules  are  simply  a  modification  of  the  existing 
rules,  making  literary  instruction  more  distinctly  necessary  than  it  has 
been  up  to  the  present  time. 

17.439.  These  are  amendments  of  the  old  rules  P — That  is  so. 

17.440.  And  they  do  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  provision  for 
science  classes  P — Not  in  the  least.  A  class  may  go  on  simply  as  a  class  or 
classes.  There  are  several  schools,  where  a  great  deal  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion has  been  given,  which  have  not  cared  to  take  the  organised  science 
school  course,  but  have  adopted  their  own  course,  and  obtained  their 
payments  simply  under  the  ordinary  rules. 

17.441.  Did  the  old  rules  with  respect  to  the  organised  science  schools 
include  provision  for  literary  or  commercial  instruction  P — ^No,  it  was  not 
definitely  insisted  on.  In  the  current  directory,  the  one  under  wliich  the 
ola^sos  are  now  working,  the  definition  was  '*  An  organised  science  school 
"  is  one  in  which  the  instruction  in  science  is  cairied  on  methodically 
"  according  to  the  course  specified  in  section  23 ;  but  in  preparing  the 
*'  time-table  provision  should  be  made  for  instruction  in  those  literary 
"  subjects  which  are  essential  for  a  good  general  education ;  '*  but  we  did 
not  say  that  any  deduction  would  be  made  from  the  grant  if  that  rule  was 
not  carried  oat.  Under  the  new  rules  the  literary  instruction  is  more 
specifically  insisted  on,  and  the  niinimum  time  «rhich  must  be  given  to  it 
is  stated.  It  must  be  a  minimum  of  10  hours,  including  two  hours  for 
manual  instruction.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  very  happy  way  of 
expressing  it,  but  that  there  must  be  two  hoars  for  manual  instruction, 
and  there  must  be  at  least  eight  hours  of  literarj^  instruction. 

17.442.  What  control  have  you  over  the  provision  of  this  kind  of 
inatruction,  in  addition  to  the  science  instruction  P — They  have  to  submit 
the  time-table,  and  then  our  inspector,  in  visiting  the  school,  will  see  that 
the  timetable  is  adhered  to,  and  he  may  examine  the  school;  and  if 
he  does  feel  himself  very  well  qualified  in  examining  in  literary  subjects 
he  may  ask  Her  Majesty  s  Inspector  to  assist  him. 

17.443.  How  do  you  carry  out  this  provision :  "  That  it  must  be  adapted 
"  to  students  who  have  received  an  edncaiion  equivalent  to  that  set  out 
•*  in  Standard  VII."  I  bolieve  that  is  now  altered  to  Standard  VI.  P — 
"That  they  must  have  received  an  education  which  woul&  fit  th3m  to 
**  enter  Standard  VII."    That  is  the  new  form. 
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17.444.  How  do  yoa  obiain  the  infonoaiion  that  the  atndents  hnire 
received  an  ednoation  eqaiyalent  to  thafc  standard?— >We  do  not  attempt  to 
obtain  it. 

17.445.  Then  what  is  the  adyantage  of  haTing  it  in  this  prorision  P — ^Tn 
order  to  show  what  kind  of  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  school,  and 
what  class  of  stndent  it  is  intended  for. 

17.446.  Still,  I  suppose  if  there  were  no  provision  made  for  secnring^ 
that  yon  should  have  this  particular  class  of  stadents,  any  class  of  students 
might  come  in  P — ^But  unless  he  bad  received  an  education  of  that  kind, 
qualifying  him,  say,  to  enter  Standard  YII.  of  an  elementary  school,  the 
student  certainly  could  not  follow  the  course  of  science  instruction  that  is 
laid  down. 

17.447.  (Chairman.)  I  take  it  that  what  your  regulation  means  is,  that 
3'onr  inspec;tor  will  see  that  in  theje  schools  a  certain  quality  of  instruction 
is  given  P — ^Yes. 

17.448.  And  the  words  that  follow  "instruction"  are  simply  intended 
to  specify  wnat  the  instruction  must  be  P — ^Tes  ;  the  instruction  which  is 
to  be  given  is  such  as  is  adapted  to  a  student  who  has  already  obtained 
instruction  of  a  certain  degree. 

17.449.  It  does  not  relate  to  the  individual,  but  merely  to  the  standard 
of  instruction  P — ^Yes ;  it  says,  *'  course  of  education  in  science  combined 
"  with  literary  and  commercial  instruction  adapted  to  students  who  have 
**  received  such  and  such  an  education."  If  the  inspector  went  into  a 
school  and  found  them  giving  instruction  such  as  would  be  required 
for  children  in  Standard  III.  or  lY.,  he  would  report  that  that  was  not  a 
proper  system  of  instruction  for  an  organised  science  schooL 

17.450.  (Sir  J.  Hibhert.)  And  he  visits,  I  suppose,  from  time  to  time ; 
he  does  not  pay  an  annual  visit  merely  P — U])  to  the  present  time,  with 
our  staff  of  inspectors,  it  bas  not  been  possible  to  visit  constantly:  in 
future  the  inspectors  will  make  several  visits  in  the  year. 

17.451.  That  is  possibly  owing  to  inspectord  residing  in  the  districts  P — 
Yes,  and  to  the  great  increase  in  number. 

17,452-8  What  do  you  suppose  will  be  the  operation  financially,  so 
far  as  the  estimates  are  concerned,  of  these  new  rules  P  Do  you  expect 
that  it  will  increase  the  grant  or  reduce  the  grant  P — As  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  estimate,  the  rate  per  student  in  sn  organised  science 
school  under  the  new  rules  will  be,  if  anything,  rather  less  than  the 
rate  per  student  under  the  existing  rules.  On  the  other  hand  organised 
science  schools  hare  under  the  old  rules  been  increasing  steadily  and 
somewhat  rapidly ;  the  increase  may  be  slightly  accelerated,  but  we  do 
not  think  it  will  be  largely  accelerated. 

17.454.  I  understand  that  to  be  case.  Now  I  want  to  ask  a  question 
with  respect  to  this  alteration  as  to  the  limit  of  income.  In  vour  Depart- 
ment, as  the  abatement  in  the  income-tax  has  been  altered  from  time  to 
time,  has  it  been  customary  for  you  to  alter  your  rules  with  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  payments  can  be  obtained  P — Yes.  The  object  is  thid :  the 
committee  have  to  certify  as  to  the  income.  If  a  man  says  that  his 
income  is  so  much,  you  cannot  verify  that,  and  you  cannot  ask  the 
income-tax- collector  to  give  a  certificate  as  to  the  man's  income ;  but  you 
can  always  tell  the  man,  if  you  have  a  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
income,  that  he  must  produce  from  the  income-tax  collector  a  certificate 
that  he  hae  made  good  his  claim  to  abatement.  Therefore  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  the  limit  the  same  as  the  limit  of  income-tax  abatement. 

17.455.  Is  that  ever  put  into  operation ;  is  anyone  ever  required  to 
show  that  he  is  exemptea  P — I  believe  that  is  often  done  by  committees. 
The  committees  have  to  certify,  and  they  tell  the  person,  if  they  are 
doubtful  about  him,  "  You  can  satisfy  us  by  producing  a  certificate  that 
'*  you  have  made  good  your  claim  for  abatement.'* 

17.456.  (Ohairman,)  But  why  does  that  make  it  neccssarv  to  raise  the 
limit  from  400Z.  to  5001. ;  because  he  could  produce  a  certificate  showing 
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the  tobatement,  whatever  the  limit  might  be  F — No,  because  I  believe  the 
income-tax  collector  has  no  right  to  n&y  what  yonr  income  is,  but  he  can 
^iye  a  certiticate  that  yon  haye  made  good  yonr  claim  to  abatement.  If 
it  was  4002.,  he  would  be  certifying  to  the  amount  of  your  income. 

17.457.  {Sir  John  Hibheri.)  But  if  he  substantiated  bis  claim  it  would  bo 
equally  good,  whether  the  limit  was  4002.  or  5002.  P — ^Bnt  the  difficulty  is 
to  substantiate  tbe  amount. 

17.458.  {Mr.  Cockburn,)  The  collector  may  not  give  any  return,  except 
500Z.  and  below. 

17.459.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  Of  coarse  the  income-tax  collector  does  not 
know. 

17.460.  {Ohairinan.)  He  is  not  allowed  to  give  any  figure. 

17.461.  {Sir  John  Hihbert.)  But  he  would  claim  his  exemption  in  just 
the  same  way  whether  it  was  4002.  or  5002.  P — Certainly  he  woald,  but  he 
could  not  satisfy  the  committee. 

17.462.  {Chairman,)  On  what  principle  was  the  line  of  4002.  a  year 
originally  taken  ? — Because  it  was  the  line  of  the  income-tax  abatement. 

17,4C3.  But  that  was  taken  as  a  definition  of  the  industrial  classes,  I 
suppose,  who  required  this  kind  of  education  ? — Yes.  Of  course  it  is 
very  difficult  to  take  any  arbitrary  limit,  and  the  income- tax  abatement 
gave  a  certain  reasonable  ground ;  and  it  had  this  advantage,  that  it 
enabled  yon  to  get  a  certificate  in  any  case  of  doubt,  whereas  if  your  limit 
is  less  than  the  abatement  you  cannot  get  a  certificate  which  meets  the 
point. 

17.464.  But  I  understand  it  has  now  been  raised,  not  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  but  purely  as  a  matter  of  convenience  P — On  the  same  principle 
that  it  was  fixed  at  4002.  before,  it  is  now  taken  at  5002. 

17.465.  But  do  you  contend  that  the  c^ass  with  incomes  between  4002. 
and  5002.  require  more  aid  for  this  kind  of  education  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago ;  or  do  you  consider  that  Parlyiment,  in  raising  the  limits  of 
the  income  tax,  has  laid  down  the  principle  that  this  class  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  class  requiring  moi*e  State  aid  P~The  Legislature,  having 
for  certain  reasons  considered  that  an  income  of  a  certain  amount  justified 
an  abatement  for  ihe  income  tax,  and  tbe  Legislature  having  raised  that 
limit,  it  seemed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
that  the  same  reason  would  apply  as  did  previously  to  fixing  the  limit. 

17.466.  {Sir  John  Hibheri,)  Admitting,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  that 
it  is  advisable  to  do  as  you  have  done  here,  to  alter  it  from  4002.  to  5002. , 
would  it  not  be  true  to  say  that  this  is  really  an  extension  of  these  classes 
to  a  larger  number  of  people  P— Yes,  but  the  numbers  are  excessively 
small  that  will  be  benefited  in  this  way. 

17.467.  Why  do  you  say  that  P — The  number  of  cases  in  the^e  schools  in 
which  the  difference  between  the  4002.  and  the  5002.  limit  would  operate 
would  be  excessively  small ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Department  haa 
now  imposed  on  the  organised  science  school  a  restriction  which  did  not 
exist  under  the  old  rules  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  to  certify  for  each 
individual  student,  whereas  formerly  we  took  them  0n  hloc  as  qualified. 
The  one  will  fully  compensate  for  the  other  as  far  as  grants  are  concerned. 

17.468.  That  may  be  so,  but  perhaps  yon  are  not  aware  that  the  increase 
from  4002.  to  5002.  admits  a  very  large  number  of  people — man;^  hundred 
thousands  P — ^Yes,  but  if  you  take  the  per-centage  of  tnoee  who  happen  to 
come  into  organised  science  schools,  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be 
excessively  small. 

17.469.  {Chairman.)  Does  your  Department  give  aid  to  any  of  the 
schools  which  are  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  ?— Yes. 

17.470.  You  do  not  consider  yourself  in  any  way  precluded  from  giving 
them  aid,  either  as  organised  Ecience  schools  or  otherwise,  because  they 
are  getting  aid  from  the  Treasury  in  other  directions  P— We  had  some 
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correspondence  with  the  Treasury  on  thatsabject,  and  I  cannot  remember 
at  the  moment  how  it  was  decided. 

17.471.  Perhaps  yon  will  give  ns  that  ic formation? — I  will.  I  find  on 
reference  to  the  official  papers  that  the  question  was  raised  by  the  Neath 
Corporation  in  1890,  as  to  whether,  if  a  scheme  which  they  were  formu- 
lating, with  a  riew  to  localising  one  of  the  schools  at  Neath,  under  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  were  carried  out,  grants  upon  science 
teaching  would  be  made  to  such  schools  upon  the  same  basis  as  to  ordinary 
science  and  art  schools.  On  this  some  correspondence  took  place  with 
the  Treasury,  and  it  was  decided  in  February  1890  that  a  return  should 
be  made  to  the  Treasury,  from  year  to  year,  of  all  grants  made  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  schools  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  to  enable  their  Lordships  to  make  whatever  deductions 
they  considered  appropriate  in  fixins  the  grant  imder  sub-section  9  (2)  of 
that  Act.  Subsequently,  on  the  18tii  June  1891 ,  there  was  a  deputation 
to  the  Chaucellor  of  the  Exchequer,  consisting  of  the  late  Lord  Aberdare 
and  others.    Mr.  G-oschen  is  reported  to  have  replied  as  follows  on  this 

matter : '*  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  that  the  science 

and  art  grant  should  be  given  simultaneously  with  the  grant  which  you 
would  derive  from  the  Treasury  under  the  Act,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
give  an  unfavourable  answer."  (Cheers.)  **  I  think  that  there  is  con- 
siderable force  in  your  argument ;  but  there  again  I  must  consult  tvith 
Lord  Cranbrook  and  the  authorities  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
before  I  can  give  any  final  decision  on  the  point.  We  do  not  wish  to 
take  advantage,  in  the  manner  suggested,  so  that  you  would  lose  as 
Jinch  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  science  and  art  grant  as  you  would  gain 
by  the  Intermediate  Education  Bill.  I  accept  the  decision  of  the 
'*  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  intended  that  the  educational  resources 
in  Wales  should  be  increased  by  a  grant  equivalent  to  the  halfpenny 
rate.  I  look  upon  that  as  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  act  loyally  up  to  that  general  view." 

There  are  only  three  organised  science  schools  in  Wales 

at  present.    They  are  school  board  schools,  and  therefore  not  under  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  EducatioiALct. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned. 
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APPENDIX  No.  1. 


Handed  in  by  Miss  Woods,  of  the  Maria  Orsy  Training  College, 

See  QaeBtion  12,228. 


EXTENSION  FUND,  1S^4S/.  25.  4(2. 


Abstiuct  fhom  AoconiTB  of  the  Sooibtt,  1887-1894. 


Cost  of  new  baildings 
Moving  and  furniture,  1892 

1893 
1894 


»f 


>f 


ff 


Freliminarj  and  legal  charges 


New  Institution :— • 

Deficit  on  college  and  school,  1892 

„        1893        - 
*»  »       1894  (es- 

timated)       .  .  .  . 


£       s.  d. 

11,725     7  11 

288     2  2 

104  10  0 

78    8  e 


267  15     7 
231   13  10 

884  17     2 


&       s.    d. 


12,194    3     7 
181  18     0 


12^75  16     7 


884     6     7 


18,260     3     2 


Gbubral  Funds  Account. 


A      #. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d 

Annual  deficits  on  the  Maria  Grey  School 

and  College  mads  up  by  the  CouTtcit  and 

Friends : — 

Deficit  on  School  to  June  1887     - 

1,290  19 

4 

n                 t»               9*      1888  - 

863  19 

6 

„      1889     -         - 

240  13 

2 

„      1890- 

890  16 

10     . 

»                 »               »      18^1     • 

351  16 

9 

„                „           Aug.  1892  - 

818  13 

2 

2,956 

18 

9 

(Average  loss  on   school  per  annum 

246/.  8#.  \\d.) 
Deficit  on  college  to  1890 

250    0 

0 

1892     -        -        - 

226     6 

5 

476 

6 

5 

• 

(Avenge   loss  on  college  per  unnum 

68/.  Os.  nd,) 

N.B. — All  subscriptions  and  donations 

credited  to  the  college  accounts 

"  . 

- 

8,433 

5 

2 
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Contributions  to  the  Society  singe  its  Foundation  in  1877. 


Guarantee  fand  to  start  the  colle^  (»pent) 
Gifamntee  fund   to    start  the  Maria  Grey 
Schcx>l  (spent)  -  -  -        - 

Annual  subscriptions  and  donations* 
Scholarshipsf  .... 

Building  Fund : — 

Donations  ... 

Pfuffer  award        -  •  -        - 


£       8.    d, 
1,351     7     6 

1,575     0    0 


9,059     5     6 
4,182  16  10 


M,    d. 


2,916  7  6 
4,542  17  9 
2,426  19     2 


13,242     2     4 


23,128     6     9 


Principal's  Loan  Fund  (126/.)  has  been  in  use  since  1883 ;  available  balance  now 
65/.  16«.  7d,    25  students  have  borrowed ;  20  have  repaid. 


*  Annual  subaci  iptions  and  donations  now  avtira^  902.  a  year. 

t  Soholarthip  fund  now  averages  160/.  a  year,  including  Old  Students'  Association  Scholarship 
of  about  122.  per  annum. 


MARIA  GREY  TRAINING  COLLEGB. 


Abstracts  or  Accounts,  1886-1894. 


Year. 

No.  of 
Students. 

Fees 
per  Head, 
Average. 

Cost  of  each  Pupil  per  Head 

DelScit 

Tuition. 

House,  &c.       Total 

■ 

per  Head. 

£    9.  d. 

£    8,    d. 

1 

£».(/.£    8. 

d. 

X    «.    d. 

1886  - 

53 

27  19    4 

23     6    0 

7  12     6  '  30  18 

6 

2  19     2 

1887    - 

45 

27  10    4 

23     8     4 

8     8     4     31  16 

8 

4    6    4 

1888  - 

48 

27  15     8 

24  17     0 

9     2     2      33  19 

2 

6    3  11 

1889    . 

49 

26  18     9 

20  14     0 

7  12     8     28     6 

3 

17     6 

1890  - 

60 

28     7     6 

20  17     0 

7     8     8      23     5 

8 

* 

1891  - 

87 

27     9     8 

27     7     6 

11  10     4 

38  17 

10 

11     8     7 

1892    . 

45 

25  17     8 

23     6     2 

9     4     0  '  32  10 

2 

6  12     6 

1893  - 

44 

27     8  10 

24  13     0 

5     3     0     29  16 

0 

2  12     2 

1894  - 

83 

26     4  10 

30  17     3 

7  17  10  ,  38  15 

1 

12  10     8 

48     0     5 

♦plusl   10 

9)899 

245     6     9 

219     6     3 

73  19     1 

293     5 

4 

47  18     7 

ATerage    1 
per  student  > 

444 

87     5     24 

24     7    44 

8     4     4^   32  11 

H 

5     6     6i 

per  year.  J 

i    88569. 
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8E0ONDAUY   EDUCATIOX  COMMISSION! 


BBONDESBUBT  AND  KILBUBN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  KINDERGABTBN. 


AsaTaAOTs 

OF  AoGOUNrs,  1892-94 

Tear. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Fees 

per  Head. 

Cost  of  each  Student  ] 

per  Head. 

Deficit 

1 
Tuition. 

House,  &c. 

Total. 

per  Head. 

1892  (one 
term). 

1893  - 

1894  (esti- 
mate). 

20 

76 
107 

A   s,    d. 

8  10     2 

9  14     8 
9  10     2 

£    f.    d, 
10  17     2 

9     2     4i 
7  14     8* 

4L    «.    d, 
6     1     5 

2  19  10| 
2     6     8 

£    «.    </. 
16  18     7 

12     2     8 
10     0  11 

£    s.    d. 
13    8    5 

2    7    7 
0  10    9 

8)208 

22  \^     0 

27  13     9^ 

11     7  U\ 

39     1     9 

16     6     9 

head  per  > 
annum    -J 

67» 

7  11     8 

9     4     7 

3  16     0 

13     0     7 

5     8  11 

APPENDIX  No.  2. 

Handed  in  by  Miss  Lu^nby  and  Mrs.  Withiel,  Assoda^tion  of  Assistant 

Mistresses.    8^3  Question  13,044. 

A. — Table  showing  averages  for  (1)  Salaries  of  assistant  mistresses ; 
'(2)  Namher  of  pupils  per  teacher ;  (3)  Cost  of  education  and  expenditure 
on  teach 'ng,  for  26  enaowed  bchools,  all  numbering  more  than  100  pupils, 
and  35  schools  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company,  arranged  in 
groups  according  to  expense. 

B. — Statement  showing  range  of  average  salaries,  including  that  of  the 
headmistress,  in  34  endowed  schools. 

C. — Table  showing  decreasing  cost  of  education  with  increasing 
numbers  founded  on  the  accounts  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools 
Company  on  an  average  of  the  5  years,  1888-92. 

D. — Table  showing  estimated  minimum  scale  of  salaries  calculated  on 
the  principle  of  capitation  fees,  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  coit  to  bo  spent 
on  assistants. 

A. — Table  showing  Averages  for  (1)  Salaries  of  Assistant  Mistbessbs; 
(2)  Number  of  Pupils  per  TsAcnBR,  (3)  Cost  of  Education  and 
Expenditure  on  Teaching  ;  for  26  Kndowed  Schools,  all  numbering 
more  than  100  Pupiis,  and  35  Schools  of  the  GiRfiS*  Public  Pat 
Schools  Company,  arranged  in  Groups  according  to  Average 
Salaries  of  Assistants. 


Gronp. 


AViTftgO  ^ 

BAnge  of  Salary  of  ( 

Fce«.         AflsiH-    i 

tant.     ) 


f  Average 
;  Nainber 
ofPupils 
per 
Assis 
tant 


tSJT  .c  ^  i*5SrAT«^ 


Aisis- 

tania 

per 

PupiL 


re«ching.{  Cost  of 
in'.rUidinff  Eduoa- 

Hoad*  '  tioii 
mistress, '  per 
per  Pupil.   Fupll. 


N  am- 
ber of 
Pupils 

in 
School. 


Xaof 
Schools 

in 
Group. 


I.  A. 

m.  to  w. 

£   «.  d. 

147    2    0 

l7-fl6 

£   M.   d. 

18    6    8 

£    ».   d.    £  s.  d. 
10    4    6   IS    9  8 

SOS 

11 

I.B. 

G.  P.  D.  8. 

Ibl  16t.  to 

Itl.  12s. 

lis    0    0 

IS'45 

8    8    0 

1 

10    8    B 

18    5  0 

804 

35 

11. 

Itf.  to  el. 

112  10    0 

23-2 

4  16    5 

5  18    6     8    6  8 

289 

7 

III. 

iU.todl. 

84    4    0 

29*5 

2  17    8 

4    2    6     6  17  7 

1 

825 

8 
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The  cost- in  each  oase  inolndeB  mnaic,  whioh  is  paid  for  by  an  extira  fee. 
The  number  of  pupils  par  teacher  without  this  extra  would  be  more  than 
in  the  Table. 

The  figures  for  L  B.  without  extras  are : — 


LB. 


G.P.D.8. 


118    0    0 


ie-5 


6  16  10 


8  16    7 


11  18  0 


The  schools  included  in  this  Table  are  taken  at  random,  not  selected  in 
any  way.    The  highest  cost  is  about  202. ;  the  lowest  about  3Z.  lOs.  M. 


B. — Statement  showing  Bangs  of  Avekage  Salabies,  including  that  of  tho 

Hbadmutssss,  in  34  Endowed. Schools. 

£ 
In  1  school  the  average  salary  is  - '    60 


t» 


9  schools 
8      „ 

3     ,; 


ft    *        »f 

„  1  school 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


tf 

»» 

»» 


»> 
»> 
»l 
»f 


tf 

»9 
>t 
tf 
ft 
ft 
tf 
f» 
ft 
•  t 
If 


is  below 

100 

120. 

140 

" 

160- 

160 

176 

185 

195 

200 

210 

225 

Totid  No.  of  schools  34 


C. — ^Tabt.e  showing  decreasing  Cost  of  Education  with  increasing 
NuMBEBs,  founded  on  the  Accoonts  of  the  G-ibls'  Public  Day 
Schools  Company  on  an  Average  of  the  Five  Yeabs,  1888-92. 


Number  of  Papila. 

100. 

150. 

200. 

250. 

900. 

650. 

400. 

Total  cost  of  education  in  £*b 
Increment  of  cost  for  50  pupils 

£ 
1,614 

2.110 
406 

£ 
2,559 

4U» 

S,115 
550 

3,609 
404 

£ 

4.189 

680 

£ 
4,617 

4S8 

Cost  per  pupil 
Cost  per  pupil  in  each  additional  50 

16' 14 

1407 
9*92 
9 

12-79 

8*98 

> ' 

'45 

12*46 

iri2 

12-08 

9-88 

11-97 
11-6 

11-54 
8-56 

»             M             ..            100 

10-6 

10 

150 

IC 

) 

10 

For  this  Table  the  schools  are  grouped  so  that  the  average  of  each 
ffroup  is  100, 150.  &c.  Sinne  they  are  calculated  on  the  average  of  the 
nve  years,  and  tbere  are  35  schools,  the  total  number  of  observations  is 
175.    There  is,  however,  only  one  school  of  350  and  two  of  as  many 

88  400. 

Interest  on  capital  expenditure  u  not  included. 


L  L    2 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


p. CoKPABATiVB  TjLBLB  of  WoBKiSG  ExFEKSES,  Calculated  at  the  lowest 

possible  Cost  per  Pupil  to  ensure  Salabixs  to  the  Teachxbs  on 
which  they  can  live,  in  Schools  of — 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

100  pupilB  at  ISL      £ 

Bi^roo 

160  pupils  at  111.    £ 
=  1.660 

200  pupils  at  102.  £ 

260  pupils  at  107.    £ 
=  2.500 

Bent 

90 

•    100 

-    160 

-    250 

Rates,  taxes,  insu- 
rance    • 

86 

-      40 

1 

.      60 

-     85 

Repairs     - 

18 

-      20  , 

.     80 

•      60 

Depreciation     on 
furniture 

20 

-      26 

-     80 

.    s» 

Wages      - 

80 

-     90 

•    100 

-    110 

Fuel  lighting      - 

90 

-     86 

.      46 

•      80 

Printing   • 

10 

.      12 

-      16 

.     17 

library     - 

8 

.        4 

-       f 

.       6 

^^    ■  .  _  _ 

10 

-     20 

.     30 

.     85 

Mlscellaneons     - 

80 

-      40! 

-      60 

.     60 

Szaminers*  f ees  - 

10 

.        .    is' 

1 

-     20 

.     2& 

Salaries.—       £ 
Head    mis- 
tress      •    200 

1 

Salaries:-       £ 
Head  mis-                 ' 
tress         -260 

Salaries:—     £ 
Headmis- 
tress      •  900 

Salaries:—      £ 
HeMl  mis- 
tress       -    850 

0    sssistant 
mistresses  - 100 

7  assistant 
mistresses   160 

Sassf&tant 
mistresses  160 

9  assistant 
mistresses   180 

• 

190 

180 

140 

10» 

100 

120 

180 

140 

100 

100 

120 

180 

80 

100 

120 

120 

Dm  wing  and 
singing     -   90 

100 
80 

100 
100 

120 
116 

■ 

900 

Drawing  and 
singing     -  100 

1 
1,180  1 

80 

Drawing  and 
singing     -  110 

1,860 

100 

80 

Drawing  and 
singing     -  120 

1,6015 

1.246 

1.684 

1,886 

2328 

Surplus   • 

04 

i;)oo 

.    116 

-    115 

• 

-    172 

Total         £ 

£1V800 

£2,000 

£2,600 

NotM, 

(a.)  Estimates  for  rent,  rates,  fuel,  and  lighting  would  vnrj  with  the  locality,  but  in  no  case 
would  the  rent  charged  allow  for  thoroughly  satisftiotory  buildings  and  playground  (i.tf.,  allow 
for  other  than  makeshift  buildings).  ^^ 

(6.)  No  interest  has  been  ohaiiged  on  capital,  as  the  schools  have  not  been  tnvted  as  worked 
for  private  profit. 

(c.)  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  any  annual  increase  in  salaries. 

rnor  their  ayerage  annual*]    a 

'      fee  (exclusiye  of  charge  I -.^ 

for    stationery)  be    less  i 


{the  number  of  pupils 
must  neyer  fall 
below 


} 


100-^ 


than 


**   J 


ff 

B 

>f 

%9 

0 

»» 

•  • 

D 

9$ 

150 

200 
250 


»» 


9$ 


11 

10 
10 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 


Handed  in  by  Mr,  0.  Martin  and  Mr.  J,  Montgomery,  ripresenting  the 
Aaeociaiion  of  Assistant  Masters.  See  Qtieeiions  13,091,  13,105, 13,133, 
13.149, 13,191, 13,908. 


APPENDIX, 

A.  Analysis  of  the  approved  Schemes  of  the  Charity  OommisBion  for  the 

Administration  of  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys,  np  to  Ootober  1894. 

B.  Tables  compiled  from  the  Statements  of  Acconnts  obtainable  at  the 

Charity  Commission. 

C.  Form  for  the  Betum  of  Financial  and  other  Particulars  of  Educational 

and  Mixed  Endowments. 

D.  Table  showing  the  Estimated  necessary  Cost  of  Maintenance  for  new 

Second  Grade  Day  Schools  for  Boys. 

E.  Table  showing  Averages  of  Salaries,   &c.  in  Endowed    Secondary 

Schools  for  Boys. 

F.  Table  showing  the  Yearly  Taition  and  Boarding  Fees  in  Publio 

Secondary  Schools  for  Boys. 

G.  Table  showing  the  Academical  Qualifications  of  the  Head  Masters  of 

Public  Secondary  Schools. 

U.  Table  showing  the  Academical  Qualifications  of  the  Assistant  Masters 
of  Public  Secondary  Schools. 


584  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


A. 

Akaltsib  of  the  Approvid  ScHiaiES  of  the  Chabitt  Coxmissioii  for  the 
Aj>mini8tbation  of  ShCOVDABT  ScHOOLa  foF  BoYS,  up  to  October  1894. 

Kamber  of  Schemes  ..----    409 

Appointment  of  headmaster ;  number  of  cases  in  which — 

A  degp"ee  is  essontial     ------     185 

Membership  of  the  Church  of  England  is  required    -  -      31 

Appointment  of  assistant  masters ;  number  of  oases  in  which 
tne  appointment  is  in  the  hands  of— 
The  governors  -------SO 

The  headmaster,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors  -        4 
The  headmaster  ------    355 

Dismissal  of  assistant  masters ;  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
power  is  given  to — 
The  governors  -  •  -  -  -  -  -50 

The  headmaster,  subject  to  ai^  appeal  to  the  governors        -      4*2 
The  headmaster,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  governors  if 

expense  has  been  incurred  in  setting  up  a  boarding-hoase  4 
The  headmaster,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governom  •  4 
The  headmaster  ------    309 

Mode  of  payment  of  assistant  master;   num>ier  of  cases  in 
which — 
Salaries  are  fixed  bj  the  governors    -  -  -  -      54 

An  assigned  sum  is  distributed  by  the  headmaster,  subject 

to  the  approval  of  the  governors     -  -  .  -     839 

An  assigned  sum  is  distributed  by  the  headmaster   -  -      14 

No  method  is  stated     ---.--:& 


B. 

Tables  compiled  from  the  Statements  of  Accounts,  obtainable  at  the 
Charity  Commission  in  Octcber  1894,  of  Endowments  devoted  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  Secondakt  Education. 

Intkoductoby  Note. 

The  governors  of  all  edaoational  and  all'mixed  endowments  are  required, 
in  accordance  with  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  to  make  annual  financial 
returns  to  the  Charity  Commission. 

The  following  schools  (deriving  income  from  endowment)  either  return 
no  accounts,  or  give  only  the  sum  total  paid  from  the  charity  to  the  school 
with  occasional  accounts  of  special  exhibition  funds: — Charterhouse, 
Eton,  Harrow,  Merchant  Taylors,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  Westminster, 
Winchester. 

Some  schools  do  not  send  in  returns  every  year.  In  the  following 
tables  the  most  recent  account  available  in  October  1894  has  been  taken 
in  each  case,  and  some  of  the  figures  contributing  to  Uie  totals  go  back 
as  far  as  1886. 

There  is  no  published  official  list  of  secondary  endowed  schools,  but,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  following  tables  include  all  endowed 
secondarv  boys'  schools  in  Engfand  and  Wales  of  which  the  accounts  were 
obtainable  and  contained  the  particulars  required. 
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For  the  purpose  of  the  return,  Form  No.  105  ia  issued  bj  the  Charity 
Commission.  In  aeyeral  cases  the  returns  are  not  complete,  and  whore 
more  than  one  school  derive  income  from  the  same  endowment  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  separate  the  accounts  of  the  different  schools. 

In  consulting  the  tables  the  following  facts  must  be  boiTie  in  mind  in 
connexion  with  the  following  headings  and  sub-headings  of  Form  105. 

Tuition  Fees. — The  number  and  the  rate  are  asked  for  but  are  often 
omitted. 

Feet  JR emitted, — The  form  requires  ' '  a  statement  of  number,  rato,  and 
**  total  amount  of  any  fees  remitted  to  be  added  here,  with  reference  to 
*''  clauses  of  scheme  or  other  authority  under  which  such  fees  are  not 
"  charged,"  and  this  amount  is  sometimes  included  in  the  total  of 
receipts. 

Other  Receipts. — Under  this  head  it  is  necessai^  to  include  all  receipts 
other  than  those  from  endowment  and  fees.  Such  receipts  are  in  some 
instances  given  in  one  total,  in  other  instances  sub-headings  are  made  for 
hostel ;  sales  of  stock,  land,  &c. ;  county  councilor  corporation  grants ;  &c. 

Bates  Tares,  Outgoings^  and  Expenses  of  Management. — This  applies  to 
the  property,  &c.,  from  which  the  endowment  is  derived  as  well  as  to 
school  builditigs. 

Capitation  Payment  (to  headmaster). — The  form  asks  for  thg  number, 
rate,  and  total  capitation  payments,  but  the  number  and  rate  are  often 
omitted.  This  sub-heading  is  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  from  the 
form  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school.  It  is  assumed  in  the  following 
tables  that  a  capitation  payment  is  made  on  every  pupil,  but  this  is 
probably  not  true  in  a  few  cases. 

Payments  to  Assistant  Masters. — The  number  of  assistant  masters  is 
asked  for,  but  in  about  half  of  the  returns  it  is  not  given.  The  form 
makes  no  distinction  between  resident,  non-resident,  and  visiting  masters. 
As  far  as  the  accounts  permit  of  a  distinction  being  drawn  between 
visiting  masters  and  other  masters,  no  visiting  masters  are  included  in 
the  calculation  of  the  average  salaries  of  assistant  masters. 

Payments  for  School  Plant  or  Apparatus, — The  total  given  under  this 
head  is  often  very  small,  e.g.  (the  total  expenditure  of  the  school  is  in. 
parenthesis),  19«.  (1,987L),  Us,  hd.  (1,360/.),  &.  6d.  (879Z.),  2s.  2rf.  (4461). 

Scholarships, — ^Whero  the  total  of  fees  remitted  is  included  in  the  total 
of  receipts  it  is  included  in  the  payments  under  this  head. 

**  Other  Payments. *'—TheTe  is  no  such  heading  corresponding  to  **  other 
receipts,"  and  payments  for  which  no  provision  is  made  in  the  form  either 
are  given  in  one  total  under  this  head  or  separate  headings  are  made, 
where  space  permits,  for  investment  and  repayment  of  loans,  new 
buildings,  hostel  expenses,  &c. 
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SECONDARY    EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


SuitMAET  of  Beceipts  and  Patments  tAken  from  Statsuents  of 

Seoovdaxt 


Beceipts. 


BalaDcefl  io  hand  at  beginning  of  accoants 

1.  From  real  estate  -            -            -            -  - 

2.  „    personal  estate         .... 

3.  „    entrance  and  registration  fees 

4.  „    tuition  fees  -            -            -            -  - 

5.  „    special  fees-           -            -           -  - 

6.  Fees  remitted                    -            -           -  - 

7.  Otben  receipts : — 

Hostel  -  .  -  . 

Sales  of  stock,  land,  &c. 

County  council  or  corporation  grants     - 

Miscellaneous  (including  receipts  from  bcIi')o1s 
giving  no  details)       -  •  -  - 

Total  receipts 

Debit  balances  at  close  of  accounts 


Total    - 


Totals. 


Per-ceotage 
of  Keceipts. 


£ 


68,987 

7-503 

266,102 

29-260 

66,650 

7-328 

5,246 

•576 

842,254 

37-634 

7,698 

•846 

2.988 

-328 

42,550 

4-678 

51,768 

5*692 

7,«87 

•795 

48,686 


909,411 
36,028 


945,434 


5-853 


99-993 
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Accounts  returned  to  the  Cha&itt  Commission  from  401  Endowed 

SgHOOIiS. 


Payments. 


Balances  from  last  acconnts    ... 

1.  Rates,      taxes,     outgoings,     and   expenses    of 

management      -  -  -  .  - 

2.  Payments  to  non-edaoational  purposes     - 

3.  Payments  in  respect  of  public  elementary  schools  - 

4.  Pensions  to  former  teachers  or  officers 

5.  Contributions  to  pension  or  superannuation  fund 

6.  School  expenses : — 


Paymeots  to  hea.imasters :  — 
Fixed  stipends 
Capitation  payments 


-  £47,286 

-  £96,892 


Payments  to  headmasters  and    assistant   mas- 
ters where  the  salaries  are  inseparable  • 

Payments  to  assistant  masters  .           -  - 

Payments  for  school  plant  or  apparatus 

Examination  expenses  -            •            .  - 

Cost  of  prizes        -           -        -           -  - 

Payments  for  repairs  and  care  of  school  buildings 

Payments  to  repairs  and  improvement  fund 

7.  Scholarships         -            -            -            -  - 

8.  Exhibitions          -            -            -            -  - 

9.  Payments  to  girls*  schools            .            -  - 

10.  Inyestments  and  repayment  of  loans 

11.  New  buildings      .  .  -  -  - 

12.  Hostel  expenses    .  .  -  -  • 

13.  Other  payments  (including  payments  by  schools 

giving  no  details)  -  .  -  - 

Total  payments  ... 

Balances  in  hand  at  close  of  accounts  • 

Total    - 


Totals. 


£ 
34^58 


114,599 

27,840 

5,123 

8,538 

1,541 


144,178 

4,585 

239,802 

18,985 

6,657 

4,276 

36,820 

2,995 

26,164 

16,188 

27,908 

38,753 

89,726 

49,254 

39.844 


887,924 
57,510 


Per-centage 
of  Payments. 


£ 
3*857 


945,434 


12*906 

8*135 

.   *576 

•961 

•173 


16-237 

•510 

27*007 

2*138 

•749 

•481 

4*146 

•387, 

2  946 

1^817 

3142 

4-364 

4  474 

5^547 

4^487 


o« 


o 


99*990 
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SECONDABT  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


ExpBNDiTURB  on  Teu  Endowed  Secondajlt  Schools  for  Bots,  with  an 
average  of  about  100  Scholars,  showing  the  Cost  of  Ednoation  per 
Head ;  compiled  from  Statements  of  Aooonnts  returned  to  the  Charity 
Commission. 

Note  1.  The  10  schools  are  :— 

Bath,  King  Edward's  School. 

Chesterfield,  Grammar  School. 

Longhborongh,  Grammar  School. 

Loath,  King  Edward  VI. 's  Grammar  School. 

Lucton,  Pierrepont*8  School. 

Morpeth,  Grammar  School. 

Peterboroagh,  Deacon's  School. 

Pocklin^ton,  Grammar  School. 

Stourbridge,  King  Edward  VI.'s  Grammar  School. 

Wotton-under-Edge,  Berkeley's  Grammar  School. 
2.  Of  Schools  giving  complete  returns  the  above  10  are  the  nearest  to 
100  in  the  number  of  pupils  on  whom  capitation  payments  were  made. 

<3.  The  items  of  school  expenditure  taken  are  those  given  under  the 
head  of  **  School  expenses  "  m  Form  106,  with  **  Bates,  taxes,  outgoings, 
and  expenses  of  management,"  and  "  Pension  or  superannuation  fund. 

4.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  of  200  or  300  giving 
complete  returns  for  the  compilation  of  similar  tables. 


Number  of  Pupils  on  whom  Capitation  Piyments 

were  made. 


Total  for 

the 
10  Schoolff. 


Average 
per 

School. 


1,041 


104*1 


RtMseipts — 

From  endowment  ... 

„     fees  -  •  -  - 

„     county  council  or  corporation  grants 

Other  receipts    .... 

Total  receipts 


Payments  — 

Salary  of  h<uidmaster     •            .            -            -  - 

Salaries  of  (43)  assistant  masters          •           .  - 

School  plant  and  apparatus       .            .            .  . 

Examination  expenses   -            -            -            -  - 

Cost  of  prizes    -  -  -  -  -         - 

Repairs  and  care  of  school  buildings     .            .  - 

Repairs  and  improvement  fund  -           .            -  - 

Pension  or  superannuation  fund  ... 

Bates,  taxes,  outgoings,  and  expenses  of  management  - 

Total  pa}  meats 


3,595 

0 

1,192 


15,649 


886*2 

559-5 

0-0 

119-2 


1,564-9 


4,175 

4,597 

238 

178 

111 

689 

159 

0 

2,855 


417-5 

459-7 

23-3 

17-8 

U-l 

6'<-9 

15-9 

0-0 

285-5 


12,997 


1,299-7 


Cost  of  education  per  head 

Range  of  cost  of  edueatioo  in  the  10  schoolft 


-  12.48 

-  4*83  to  18*51 
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Analysis  of  Salabiis  of  Hxadmastxbs  of  Endow£J)  Seoondabt  Schools, 
compiled  from  Btatemekts  ol    Accounts   retnmed  to  the  Ohabity 

GOMMISSION. 


Salary. 

w 

Namber. 

1 

• 

£                £ 

1 
1 

Over      - 

-     2,000 

8 

Between 

1,900  and  2,0<>0 

2       ' 

»    ~ 

1,800     „     1,£00 

2 

»    " 

1,700     „     1,800 

1 

»    ■ 

1,600     „     1,700 

1 

»»    " 

1,500     „     1,600 

0 

•»    ■           "            " 

1,400     „     1,500 

2 

j»    " 

1,800     „     1,400 

0 

»»    "           " 

1,200     „     1,300 

3 

,f    - 

laOO     „     1,200 

8 

»» '  - 

1,000     „     1,100 

Oft 

»»    "            " 

900     „     1,000 

'         1 

i»    " 

800     „        900            5 

»f    ■            " 

700     „        too          11 

»    * 

600     „        7<!0          20 

»»     " 

500     „        600  i       20 

I           »»      "                *                " 

400     „        500  1       40 

1 

1        »»    - 

3(K)     „        400          79 

1 

»»    ~           *            " 

2oO     „        300  1       78 

1 

»»                "            " 

100     ,,        200          72 

1 

Under 

Total 

-     100 

20 

861 

Average. 

£ 

£ 

Fixed  stipends 

V                                                     • 

47,286 

.— 

Capitation  payments  ... 

- 

96,892 

Total 

144,178 

899*885 

Ayerage  Salaries  of  Assistant  Masters  in  Endowed  Segoni 

9ART  Schools, 

compiled  from  Statements  of  Accounts  returned  to  tt 

le  Charit 

T  Commission. 

Namber  of 

Total 
alaries. 

Number  of  Schools. 

1 

Assistant 
Masters. 

S 

Average. 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

10  (first  grade  schools) 

251        !          60,986 

242-77 

190  (other  schools;  first  and  second 

899 

94,567 

105-19 

grade). 

Total        -            -    200 

1,150 

155,508 

135 •y2 

Note  1. — Of  401  statements  of  accounts  examined,  the  number  of 

assistant  masters  was  given  in  only  200  instances. 
2. — ^As  far  as  the  accounts  permit  of  a  distinction  being  drawn 

between  yisiting  masters  and  other  masters,  no  visiting 

masters  are  included  in  the  above  Table. 
8. — The  accounts  afford  no  means  of  disfcinguishing  between 

resident  masters  and  non-resident  masters. 
4. — The  range  of  salaries  is  from  787/.  downwards. 
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Fo&H  for  the  Bsrufiir  of  Fotancial  and  other  PAjetTicuLABS  of  Editcational 

Ekdowuents  and  Mixed  Eudowxehts. 


Inteoditctory  Note. 


The  Governors  of  all  educational  and  all  mixed  endowments  are 
I'eqnired,  ia  accordance  with  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  to  make  annual 
financial  returns  to  the  Charity  Commission :  for  whioh  purpose  a  Form 
(No.  105)  is  issued  by  that  Commission. 

The  following  form  differs  from  that  issued  by  the  Charity  Commission, 
mainly  in  (1)  drawing  a  sharper  distinction  between  money  spent  on 
educational  purposes  and  that  spent  on  non-educational  purposes ;  (2) 
showing  clearly  the  financial  condition  of  each  school  when  two  or  more 
schools  derive  income  from  the  same  endowments ;  (3)  some  consequent 
re-arrangement ;  (4)  the  introduction  of  much  new  matter  and  a  few 
different  terms ;  (5)  the  addition  of  a  non-financial  part. 

The  following  form  includes  everything  in  Form  No.  105.  All  additional 
matter  and  all  new  terms  are  in  italics. 
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State  names, 
addresBes,  and 
occapatioiis. 


State  name, 
address,  and 
occupation. 


Statement  of  the  AccornTs,  and  of  the  Fartkulars  of  the 
Schoola,  of  the  Charity  called 


in  the  Parish  of 


in  the  Connty  of  _ 


of  which  the  following  Persons  are  the  GovemorSi 
Tiz. : 


and  of  which  the  following  Person  is  the  Cleric,  viss, : — 


For  the  Year  ending  on  the  31«<  day  of  December  189    . 


£42 


SECONDART   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


ENDOW- 
Beax  Estate  (Lands,  Houses, 


DescnptioD. 


Acreage. 


A.         B.      p. 


Rektchabgrs  or  othor 


Description  of  Property  in  respect  of  which  Pajment  is  made. 


Personal  Estate,  Mortgages,  or 


rescript  ion. 
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MENT. 

ftc.)«  whether  Let  or  in  Hand. 


Name  of  Tenant. 


For  what  Term  leased 
or  held. 


Periodical  Payxents. 


Name  and  Address  of  Owner 
of  Property. 


Name  and  Address  of  Person 

from  whom  the  Payment 

is  received. 


Gross  Income. 
£  t.      d. 


Amount. 
£  s.      d. 


other  Securities  for  Mohet. 


Names  and  Descriptions  of  Stockholders,  or  Persons 
in  whom  Securities  are  Tested. 


Gross  Income. 


£ 


f.      d. 


644 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Date. 


Reoeiptt  and  Payments  of  the 


Receipts. 


Balance  in  hand  at  beginning 
of  account. 

1.  Income  from  endowment  .*— 

Real  estate  -  -  - 

lientchargea 

Penonal  estate 


2.  Donations 
Specify  1 
in  detail,  j 


8.  Loans  - 
Specify  \ 
in  detatL  J 


4.  Sale  of  land,  consols,  stock,  ^c. 

Specify   1 
in  detail,  j 


5.  Repairs  and  improvement 
fund,  for  property  not  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Schools. 


Amount  carried  forward 


f.      d. 


s,       d. 
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C^eneral  Accovmi  of  ike  Chctrity. 


Date.    I 


Payments. 


Balance  from  last  Account  - 

1.  Expenses  of    management    of 
the  Charity:  — 
Salary  of  clerk     - 
Payments  to  other  officers 
Postage,  stationeiy^  ^c.    - 
Advertisements 
Law  expenses  {ordinary) 


I  *2.  Pensions     to    fonner    officers, 
,  iLiming  each. 


I  3.  Rates,  taxes,  insurance,  re- 
pairs, and  outgoings  {on 
property  not  in  the  occupation 

•  of  the  schools). 


A.  Non-educational  purposes 
Specify   1 
til  detail,  j 


5.  Investments  made    during    the 
year. 
Specify   \ 
in  detail,  j 


6.  Loans: 

Repayment  - 
Interest 


7.  Repairs  and  improTement  fund 


8.  Extraordinary  expenses 
Specify   1 
in  detailm  J 


Awumnt  carried  forward 


s. 


£ 


s.       d. 


1    88569. 


MM 
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8EG0NDABT  KDUCATION  OOHHISSION  : 


Date 


Beeeipis  and  PaymmU  oftks 


Receipts. 


£      $      d. 


Amount  broqglit  forvard 


i.  Other  receipts  - 
in  oetttiL  J 


Total     ' 
Detni  balance  at  end  of  account 

Total     - 


A        J.      d. 


I         I 
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Om&ral  Aceount  of  the  Charity. 


Date. 


Payments.    . 


Amonnt  brought  forward 

9.  New  school  buiidings  or  exten- 
sions. 


10.  Paymentg  in  respect  of  pnblic 

elementary  schools,  naming 
each. 


11.  Total  payments  to  secondary 
schools,  naming  each. 


2.  Other  payments 
Specify    \ 
in  detail,  j 


Total     - 
Balance  in  hand  at  end  of  acooaut 

Total     - 


£ 


s.     d. 


A        s.     d. 


I        I 


I 


M  a  :l 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Statemxkt  of  all  Mombti  owing 


StAtement  of  all  Moneys  owing  !•>  the  Cbaiity.* 


£        s.     d. 


Total 


*  In  the  case  of  arrears  of  rent, 


Repairs  and 


Date. 


Receipts. 


Balance  in  hand  at  beginning  of  account 
Dividends  an        I.  Government  stock 


From  general  account  of  the  Charity 

Total 

Debit  balance  at  end  of  account 

Total 


a 


s,      d. 
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to  or  from  tho  Chabitt. 


Statement  of  all  Moneys  owing  from  the  Charity. 


Total 


state  each  holding  separately. 


J.      d. 


Improvement  Ftmd. 


Payments, 


Balance  from  last  acccunt    .  -  .  . 

7V>  general  account  of  the  charity  for  repairs  and 
improvement  ofpraperf  not  in  the  occupation  of 
the  schools  -  .  .  . 

to  accounts  of  seconda     schools^  naming  each 


Total 
Balance  in  hand  at  end  of  account 

Total 


s.      d. 


566 


SEOONDAKt  EDUOATTOK  OOHHISSIOl^  : 


Beotmdairy 


Inik€ 


iihof^ 


Name  of  8ckool_ 
In  iKe  Oawntf  qf 


1.  From  the    generai   <icc<mnt   of 
the  Charity. 


9.  From  tho  repair»  and  improve' 
mentfimd. 


3.  OranU  from  coimfy  councils, 
corporations,  <uid  other 
bodies. 


4.  Grants  from  the  Science   and 
Art  Department. 


Amount  carried  forward 
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Sehool  Account. 


Slate  wheikyrfor  hay  a  or  girls 


Dtte. 


PaymeDts. 


1.  Salariet: — 

Headmaster  or  headmiBtress  - 
Fixed    stipend  at         /.a 
jear. 

Gapitotion  paymentr- 
For     seholars,  at      /.  a 

year  each. 
For     scholars,  at      /.  a 

year  eaeh. 


Assistant  masters  or  OMtjIoai 
mistresses  t  showing  the 
yearly  rate  of  payment  to 
each: — 

Resident  (i.e.,  living  on  the 
school  premises). 


Non-resident 


Visiting  (^i.e.,  engaged'  at 
the  school  for  less  than 
half  the  teaching  hours 
of  the  school). 


Drill,  gymnastic    and  swim 
ming  instructors. 


Amount  carried  forward 


A      s. 


£        s.      d. 


552 


SECONDARY   EDT7CATI0N   COMMISSION: 


Date. 


Receipts. 


Amount  brought  forward 

5.  Entrance      and        registratiom 

For  scholars,  at 

/.  s.      d.  each 

For  scholars,  at 

/.  s.      d.  each    - 


I 


I  d.  Taition  fees,  general : — 
Ist  term: — 
For  scholars,  at 

I*      8.      d.  each    - 


2nd  term : — 
For  scholars,  at 

/•      a.      d,  each    - 


Srd  tenn:<^ 
For 


scholars,  at 
8,      d.  each    - 


7.  Special    fees,    and  for     what 
purposes : — 

For  scholars  at 

/.      8,  d,  each     - 


Amount  carried  forward  - 
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School  Acoouni. 


I 


Date. 


Pftjmento. 


£      s,     d. 


Amount  brooght  forward 

2.  ContribatioiiB  to  pension  or 
Bupeivmnation  fund  on 
hehcUfof-^ 

Headmaster      or 

ndstresa 
Assistant      masters      or 
Assistant  mistresses 


3.  School  buildings:— 

Bates,  taxes,  and   insurance 
Gaie  of  school  buildings 
Water,  gas,  coal,  Sfc. 
Bepairs        .  .  . 


4.  School  appliances  .*— 
Boohs  and  stationery 
lAiboratory  -       *    - 
Library 

Printing       -  -  - 

Fittings,     furniture,    '  and 

repairs  thereto 
Other   school      plant     and 

apparatus  -      .        -        - 


5.  Examination  eixpenses  - 


6.  Cost  of  prizes    - 


7.  School  functions:^ 
!  Prize-day    - 

Concerts,  lectures,  f^c. 


8.  Athletics. '-- 

School  games 
Gymnasium 
Swimming  bath 


Amount  carried  forward  - 


A      s,     d. 
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SECONDARY   IDUOaTION  OOMMISSION  : 


Secondary 


Amoont  broaffht  forward 

8.  VeeB  remitted.  Statement  of 
number,  rate,  and  total 
amount  of  any  fees  remitted, 
with  reference  to  claaaes  of 
Bcbeme  or  other  authority 
under  which  such  fees  are 
not  charged  ... 


9.  Exhibition  fund  i — 
Specicfy  1 
tfi  detail.  J 


10.  Uostdfees: — 

For      boardertf  at  I.    Si    d, 

a  year  each 
For      boarders,  at  /.     «.    d. 

a  year  each 


11.  Boarding  fees ! — 

Headmaster  or  headmistress 
Assistant     masters    or    a«- 
sistant  wustresses 


12.  Other  receipts : — 
Specify  Y 
t'fi  detail,  f 


Total 


£      s.     d. 
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Behool  Account. 


Date. 


Pajments. 


s. 


d. 


Amount  brou/^ht  forward 

9.  SchcilATships  (heldatthcBchoot) 
or    like    pajments    for    the 
benefit  of  iodiridual  children, 
described  in    each  case    by 
reference  to  clause  of  scheme 
or    other    authorit)-     ander 
which  thej  are  maintained : 
For     scholars,  at  /.    s    d. 
each,    under    anthoritj 
of 
For     scholars,  at  /.    5.  d, 
each,    under    anthority 
of 


10.  Exhibitionn   {not  held  at  the 
school),  described    in    each 
case  bj  reference  to  clause 
of  scheme  or  other  authority 
under  which  they  are  main- 
tained : 
For         exhibitioners,     at 
/.    5.    d.    each,    under 
authority  of 
For         exhibitioners,    at 
/.    s.    d,    each,    under 
authority  of 


11.  Hostel  i^ 
Saktries 
Maintenance 
Sanatotium  - 


12.  Boarding  fees  : — 

Headmaster  or  headmistress 
Assistant  masters  or  as- 
sistant mistresses 


18.  Other  payments . — 
Specify  \ 
ta  detail,  f 


Total 


A 


s. 


556 


SECONDARY  EDUOATIOM  CuMMISSIOM  : 


Pension 

or  BufMranmuUion  Fund. 

ReceipU, 

£      5.      d. 

Payments. 

£       s.      d. 

1 

Balance  {n  hand  at  be- 
ginntna  qf  account   - 

Dividends  on 

/.                     Govern 

ment  stock    - 

To    masters    or  mis- 
tresses, naiting  each 

From  account  of  school, 
on  behalf  of  the  fol- 
lowing   masters     or 
mistresses,      naming 
each 

• 

Contributions        from 
masters  or  mistresses, 
naming  each 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Total    - 

Total    - 

1 

Debit  balance  at  close 
qf  account    - 

Balance    at    end    of 
account 

I 

Total    - 

Total    - 

I  (or  we)  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  statements  are  correct. 


Audited  and  found  correct. 


Dated  this       day  of 


Govemora. 


189    . 


Dated  this      day  of 


Chartered 
^  ctooounUuU. 


189 
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Nofh'Finaneial  Pa^ictdars  of  Secondaty  School  (for  the  Tear  ending  on  the 

Slat  day  of  December  189    ). 


1.  Number  of  scholars  for  whom  there  is  class  accommodation 

2.  Averoffe  number  of  scholars  present  per  term       ... 

3.  Leaving  age  as  fixed  by  scheme    -  -  -  -  - 

4.  Average  nttmber  of  scholars  present  per  term  of  the  following 

ages  at  the  commencement  of  term : — 

Less  than  8  years  of  age  -  -  -  -  j 

8  yeare  of  age  --.-.- 

9  years  of  age  -.---. 

10  years  ofa^e  -.---- 

11  years  of  age  ------ 

Ifk  years  of  age  ------ 

18  years  of  ctge  ------ 

14  years  of  age  ------ 

15  years  of  age  ------ 

16  years  of  age  ------ 

M  years  qf  age  ------ 

Over  17  years  of  age  -  -  -  - 

5.  Number  qf  scholars    on    whose    behalf  no   tuition  fees    are 

received  .•— 

From  Public  Elementary  Schools     -    .       -  -  -  • 

Freni  other  schools    - 

6.  Number  of  boarders  on  whose  behalf  no   boarding  fees  are 

received : — 

From  Public  Elementary  Schools  -  -  -  | 

From  other  schools    ------ 

7.  Number  of  scholars  whose  fees  are  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by 

county  councils  or  other  public  bodies   -  -  .  - 

8.  Total  of  such  fees  (iVo.  7)  to  the  nearest  pound  - 

9.  Accommodation  for  boarders  in  school  buildings  :— 

Hostel  ------- 

Headmaster's  or  headmistress*  house     .... 

Assistant  masters'  or  assistant  mistress^  house 

10.  Average  number  of  boarders  per  term : — 
Hostel  -  -,- 


Headmaster's  or  headmistress'  house     - 
Assietant  masters*  or  assistant  mistresses^  houses 


1 1.  Names  of  the  staff,  giving  in  each  case  the  degree  and  university  : — 
Headmaster  or  headmistress. 

Assistant  masters  or  assistant  mistresses. 

Visiting  masters  or  mistresses  (i.e.,  engaged  at  the  school  for  less  than  half 
the  teaching  hours  of  the  school),  giving  in  each  case  the  subject  or  subjects 
taught : — 


We  hereby  certify  thai  the  foregoing  etatemente  are  eorrect, 

Headmaster  or  headmietreee. 


} 


Oovemors. 


Bated  thie       day  of 


189 
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D. 

Tablb  showing  the  Estiiiated  Necemabt  Cost  of  Maiiiteiiavcb  for  new 
Second  Gbase  Dat  Schools  of  100,  200,  and  300  Boys. 


School  of    '    School  of 
100.  200. 


School  of 
800. 


r    200  (fixed)      250  (fixed) 


Salary  of  headmaster  (in  addition  to  1 
oflcial  residence).                           1 

and 
100  (capita- 
tion). 

and 
200  (capita- 
tion). 

and 
800  (capita- 
tion). 

Salaries  of  assistant  masters  - 

600(4) 

1.400  (7) 

2,200(11) 

^Salaries  of  peripatetio  masters 

100 

100 

— 

fSaperannnation  fund 

100 

195 

280 

(School  buildings 

150 

200 

250 

Bepairs  and  improTemt  nt  fun 

60 

75 

100 

§School  appUanoes        ... 

75 

125 

175 

Examination  expenses 

10 

20 

80 

Cost  of  prises  -                       -           - 

5 

10 

16 

II  School  Amotions         ... 

7 

10 

15 

Cost  of  maintenance 

1,397 

2,685 

8,665 

300  (fixed) 


NoTB. — ^This  Table  does  not  include  any  estimate  for  (i.)  the  manage- 
ment of  the  charity  or  endowment,  (ii.)  raten  and  taxes 
on  the  school  building,  (iii.)  physical  education  (drill, 
gymnasium,  swimming  bath,  sciiool  games),  (iy.)  main- 
tenance allowance  to  holders  of  scholarships,  (v.)  exhibitions 
to  places  of  higher  education. 


*  '*  Peripatetic  masters "  denotes  masters  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
special  subjects  in  a  group  of  schools. 

t  The  **  superannuation  fund  "  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  of  the  staff. 

X  ''School  buildings"  includes   (1)   insurance,   (2)   care   of   school  buildingn, 
(8)  water,  gas,  cosl,  &c.,  (4)  repairs. 

§  "School  appliances"  includes  (1)   stationery,   (2)   printing,  (3)   laboratory 
(4)  library,  (5)  fittings,  furniture,  and  repairs  thereto. 

11  "School  functions  "  includes  (1)  prise-day,  (2)  concerts,  lecture*,  &c. 
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Table  showing  Atebaoes  of  Salaries,  &c.,  in  Endcwed  Secokdaxt 
Schools  for  Bots  in  England  and  Wales,  compiled  from  Betubns 
made  by  Mbmbers  of  the  Association  oy  Assistant  Mastbbs  in  1894. 


Number 
of  Schools 
from     ' 
which    ' 
Betums  ; 

Totals. 

Ayerages 

per 

School. 

were     ' 
received.  • 

Income  from  endowment       ... 

40 

£51,244 

£1,281 

Income  from  tuition  fees       ... 

42 

£44,188 

£1,051 

Number  of  boys : 

Boarders 

81 

1,298 

42 

Dayboys 

55 

6,752 

128 

Ayerage  fees : 

Boarders            .... 

10 

£884 

£88-4 

Day  boys           .... 

21 

£141 

£6-7 

Cost  of  education  per  head    -           .           - 

25 

£820 

£12-8 

Ayerage  number  in  a  fbrm    -            >            - 

58 

1,081 

20*4 

Number  in  largest  form         ... 

51 

1,441 

28-2 

Number  in  smallest  form       ... 

51 

686 

12 

Salary  of  head  master            ... 

47 

£20,960 

£446 

Total  salaries  of  assistant  masters : 

Besident             .... 

22 

£3,418 

£155 

Non-resident      .           .           .           - 

43 

£81,257 

£727 

Visiting  -           -           -           -           . 

• 

26 

£1,675 

£64 

Number  of  assistant  masters  : 

' 

Besident             .... 

82 

58 

2-6 

Non-resident       .           .           .           - 

<         45 

283 

5-18 

Average  salary  of  assbtuit  master : — 

Besident,  £58*8. 
Non-resident,  £ld4-2. 


Note. — A  form  for  snpplyinff  information  was  sent  to  every  endowed 
secondary  school  at  wtiieh  the  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  has 
members,  and  the  total  number  of  schools  from  which  returns,  complete 
or  incomplete,  were  received  was  57 ;  of  these  26  ''are  day  schools,  2  are 
boarding  schools,  and  29  are  day  and  boarding  schools. 
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SECONDARY    EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


F. 

Tablb  showing  the  Tsablt  Tititiom  and  Boabdiho  Fmu  in  Public 
(Ehdowbd  and  Profbibtabt)  Sboomdaby  Schools  for  Bots  in  Englakd 
and  Walbs,  compiled  mainly  from  School  Pbospeotusbb  issued  in 
1894. 

Note  1.  From  the  followinff  table  are  ezclnded  (i.)  Fchools  charing 
no  fees,  (ii.)  81  schools  in  which  the  total  charge  for  board  and  taition 
(average  56' 129^)  is  not  separable,  (iii.)  schools  from  which  no  information 
has  been  received. 

2.  Any  additional  uniform  charge  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  compulsory 
character  (e.a.,  for  library,  scliool  games,  medical  attendance,  laundress) 
has  been  included. 

3.  For  this  and  the  following  tables  an  endeavour  was  made  to  obtain 
particulars  from  all  public  secondary  schools. 


TmUonF^BS. 


Number  of  sohooUi 


Number  of  schools  at  which  the  yearly  tuition 

Exceeds  201.  - 

161.  but  not  202. 

121.       „       16Z. 

82.       „      121. 

II       W.       If        82. 
Does  not  exceed  52.    • 

Average  yearly  tuition  fee  (of  the  459  schools) 


•I 


tt 


•• 


38 
20 
3S 
117 
176 
70 


459 


10-7621 


Boarding  F&et. 


Number  of  schools 


Number  of  schools  at  which  the  yearly  boarding  fe 

Exceeds  602.    - 

502.  but  not  602. 

40/.  „  502. 
„  302.  „  402. 
Does  not  exceed  402.  - 


•I 
ti 


27 
40 
81 
132 
57 


337 


Average  yearly  boarding  fee  (of  the  337  schools) 


42-9672. 
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G. 

Tasle  showing  the  Acadeicical  QuALiricmoNS  of  the  Headmastess  of 
596  PiTBLic  Second A&Y  Schools  for  Bots  in  England  and  Wales; 
compiled  mainly  from  School  Paospectttses  issned  in  189-1>. 


Nnmber  of  headmasters       ... 

Number  of  graduates  ... 

Oxford  -  .  -  - 

Cambridge      .  .  -  - 

Dublin  -  .  -  . 

London  -  .  .  - 

Other  universities  in  the  British  Empire 
Foreign  uniyersities  -  -  - 


Graduates  of  more  than  one  uniTersitj 

Per-oentage  of  headmasters  who  are  graduates 
Number  of  undergraduates  -  .  - 


166 
196 

44 
109 

12 
1 

518 
16 


696 
503 


84 

17 


H. 

Table  showing  the  Academical  Qualifications  of  the  Assistant  Masthbs 
of  466  Public  Secondaby  Schools  for  Boys  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
compiled  mainly  from  School  Pbospectuses  issued  in  1894. 

Number  of  Schools  ......        455 

Number  of  Assistant  Masters  (excluding  680  Tisiting  masters)      2958 

Number  of  Graduates  -  -  -  -  -        -      1868 


Oxford  .  .  .  - 

Cambridge  .  -  .  - 

Dublin  .  .  .  - 

London   .  -  -  .  . 

Other  uniyersities  in  the  British  Empire 
Foreign  universities      -  .  . 

Univeraities  not  ascertained 


Graduates  of  more  thim  one  uniyersity 
Per-centage  of  assistant  masters  who  are  graduates 
Number  of  undergraduates    .... 

Oxford  ..... 

Cambridge         ..... 
Dublin  -  .  -  -  - 

London   -     .       • 

Other  uniyersities  in  the  British  Empire     - 

Foreign  uniyersities     .... 

Percentage  of  assistant  masters  who  are  undergraduates 


673 
786 
41 
288 
51 
74 
20 

1933 
75 


26 
16 
27 

267 
20 
33 


388 
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6n  SECONPABT  feDUCAmoir- coionssioK : 

APPENDIX  No.  4. 

t( jSdeNote  After  Qaettion- 15,098. 
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BsFBzaxHTATiov  to  be  Bnbmitted  to  the  Boyal  CoxDmisaiou  on  SecoBdair 
Edncation,  ezpreseiiig  the  riewB  of  the  west  Biding  Count j  Conncu 
and  Technicaf  Instmction  Committee  in  respect  of  certain  matters 
concerning  which  the  representatiyes  of  the  Committee  were  examined 
when  attending  before  the  Commission. 

The  county  conncil  and  the  committee  respectfully  submit  that  any 
billproriding  for  the  organisation  of  secondary  and  technical  instruction 
in  lasRland  should  make  proTision  to  the  under-mentioned  effect.  It  will 
be  understood  that  this  Representation  is  hj  no  means  intended  to  coyer 
the  whole  of  the  ground,  but  only  to  deal  with  certain  matters  referred  to 
in  the  aboye-mentioned  eyidenoe. 

1.  Central  authoriiy.^-TheTe  should  be  a  central  authority  in  LoDdoik 
dealing  with  edncatienal  matters  now  within  the  cognisance  of  the 
Education  Department,  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  work  of  these  bodies 
being  duly  co-ordinated  under  one  head.  Such  central  authority  should 
haye  a  general  supervision  oyer  the  work  of  the  local  authorities,  but  not 
so  as  to  weaken  or  impair  their  executiye  action. 

2*  Local  authority, — The  county  council  shall  be  the  local  authority  for 
technical  and  secondary  education  throughout  the  administratiye  county^ 
and  should  haye  ithe  power  of  determining  whether  a  county  rate  should 
be  leyied  for  the  purpose  of  such  education,  but  without  interfering  with 
the  power  possesBed  by  urban  authorities  to  leyy  a  rate.  The  central 
authority  should  not  hare  power  to  compel  the  local  authority  to  Irry  a 
county  rate. 

8.  County  edueaiianal  committee, — There  should  be  a  county  educational 
committee,  ccnsifctiug  of  members  of  the  county  council,  and  if  thought  fit, 
(a)  other  persons  appointed  by  the  county  council  owing  to  their  special 
fitness,  (o)  representatiyes  of  other  bodies.  There  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  Act  making  it  obligatory  on  the  county  council  to  appoint  certaiD 
additional  members,  proyided  the  total  number  of  pen>ona  appointed 
from  outside  the  county  council  (including  persons  selected  for  special 
fitness,  as  well  as  members  in  a  repreeentatiye  ci^Nicity)  should  nc^  exceed 
one-third  of  the  whole  committee. 

The  county  educational  committee  should  from  time  to  time  submit  its 
proposals  to  the  county  council  for  spproyal ;  but  should  not  haye  power 
tooirector  compel  the  oonnty  council  to  leyy  a  rate  for  the  purposes- of 
the  scheme,  in  lilce  manner  as  school  boards  can  direct  that  a  rate  may  be 
leyied  in  a  school  district. 

The  county  educational  committee  should  haye  delegated  to  it  full 
power  to  do  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  organise  aecondary  and  technical 
education  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  county  council  and  tbe 
proyisions  of  the  Local  Goyemment-  Act,  1888,  in  referenoe  to  the 
approyal  of  estimates  by  the  county  finanoo  commitlee  must  neoessarily 
apidy. 

4.  Oopeming  hodm  and  local  committeee.— The  educational  committee 
should  haye  power  to  itself  supply  schools,  but  the  technical  instmctian 
committee  belieye  that  as  a  rule  the  actual  management  of  the  schools 
and  the  institutions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  other  persons  who  should 
be  largely  representatiye  of  the  localities  conoemed,  but  should  include 
members  representing  tibte  county  council.  Enabling  powers  should  he 
ffiyen  (by  way  of  scheme  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  or  otherwise) 
for  the  appointment  of  the  county  educational  committee  as  a  gfnrerning 
body  in  respect  of  any  educations!  endowments,  or  funds  made  applicable 
to  secondary  or  technical  education,  but  it  should  not  be  obligatory  on 
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In  the  erent  of  mnj  BabBidiary  fforemiiig  body  or  school  managers 
making  defaolt  or  not  fitUmg  m  wilih  the  scheme 'of  the  oonnty  educational 
committee,  that  committee  should  hare  power  to  superrene,  and  if 
necessary  to  supersede  the  defaulting  school  authority  hj  itself  becoming 
the  goreming  body. 

5.  ChariHet, — ^There  should  be  full  power  for  the  county  authority  to 
initiate  any  scheme  or  schemes  dealing  with  one  or  more  county  chanties 
applicable  to  educationid  purposes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Endowed 
Scnools'  Acts,  and  also  with  other  charities  no  longer  adapted  to  present 
requirements* 

.  6.  Endowment  of  secondary  schools. — ^The  committee  agree  with  the  yiew 
expressed  by  the  witnesses  that  the  county  council  would  not  be  prepared 
to  provide  permanent  endowments  out  of  the  county  rates. 

7.  Areas. — The  question  is  fuUy  dealt  with  in  the  eyidence  of  the 
witnosees  given  under  the  instructions  of  the  committee.  For  the 
purposes  of  tedmical  and  secondary  education  it  would  be  desirable  that 
tha  whole  area  of  thcfWest  Biding,  including  both  county  and  non-county 
boroughs,  should  be  under  the  same  authority.  With  respect  to  the 
county  boroughs  the  effecting  such  a  change  of  administration  presents 
Tory  great  dimcultieB,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  independent  authorities 
for  the  purpose  of  technical  and  secondary  education,  it  is  essential  Uiat 
the  interests  of  the  administratiye  county  in  schools  within  the  area  of 
these  boroughs  should  be  preserved,  as  no  presumption  arises  that  a 
school  is  provided  or  endowed  for  the  benefit  of  a  borough  by  reason  of 
its  being  placed  within  tJbe  borough.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  essential 
for  the  reasons  urged  in  evidence  that  the  non-county  municipal  boroughs 
should  remain  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  county  council  for  purposes 
of  secondary  and  technical  education.  The  evidence  deals  fully  with  this 
point. 

8.  Provincial  atUhoriiy, — The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Report  of 
1868  and  other  documents  make  mention  of  a  *' provincial  authority," 
composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  persons  engaged  professionally  in 
education.  Such  authority  would  deal  with  such  matters  as  inspection  of 
schools,  the  conduct  of  examinations,  whether  of  schools  or  for  scholarship 
purposes,  the  training  and  registration  of  teachers,  and  sundry  other 
matters  which  (it  has  been  contended)  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
*'  central  authority  "  in  London  if  not  carried  out  under  a  provmcia 
authority  such  as  is  described.  The  conunittee  approve  of  the  view 
expressed  in  tine  evidence  of  their  represontaiives  to  the  effect  that  (1) 
combination  between  different  local  authorities  for  some  or  all  of  i^e 
purposes  referred  to  will  be  necessary,  more  especially  as  regards  the 
smi&ler  counties ;  (2)  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  duties  in  question 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  local  authorities,  whether  in  combination  or 
otherwise,  rather  than  to  a  central  authority  in  London.  In  the  latter 
case  the  local  authorities  would  be  dei)endent  upon  persons  residing  at  a 
distance  and  not  readily  accessible  for  informatian  and  advice,  and  would 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  would  be  derived  from  having  their  own 
oflScers.  The  committee  think  that  the  necessary  results  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  consultation  and  combination,  where  necessary,  among  the 
local  authorities  concerned,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  an  Act  of 
Barliament  to  provide  simple  machinery  enabling  local  authorities  to 
combine  rather  that  to  bet  up  in  the  first  instance  a  "  provincial  authority." 

9.  Definition  of  a  secondary  school. — A  school,  in  order  to  be  recognised 
as  a  secondary  schooli  must  teach  certain  specified  subjects,  and  must  at 
least  be  callable  of  preparing  its  students  for  some  examination  approved 
for  the  time  being  oy  the  county  educational  committee. 
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10.  PriwUe  sehooU. — The  oomity  coancil  oiig[ht  not  to  be  obli^ped  to  ftid 
any  priTftte  sohool.  It  shonld  miye  power,  if  considered  adviBable  for 
special  reasons,  to  aid  a  private  sohool,  subject  to  suoh  oonditions  as 
might  be  thought  fit  by  tne  county  educational  oommittee.  It  should 
alflo  be  competent  to  the  county  council  to  send  scholarship  holders  to 
such  school,  if  thought  expedient  for  special  reasons. 
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